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Preface 


The Foreign Relations of the United States series presents the 
official documentary historical record of major foreign policy de- 
cisions and significant diplomatic activity of the United States 
Government. The series documents the facts and events that 
contributed to the formulation of policies and includes evidence 
of supporting and alternative views to the policy positions ulti- 
mately adopted. 

The Historian of the Department of State is charged with 
the responsibility for the preparation of the Foreign Relations se- 
ries. The staff of the Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, plans, researches, compiles, and edits the volumes in the 
series. This documentary editing proceeds in full accord with 
the generally accepted standards of historical scholarship. Offi- 
cial regulations codifying specific standards for the selection and 
editing of documents for the series were first promulgated by 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on March 26, 1925. These 
regulations, with minor modifications, guided the series through 
1991. 

The statutory charter for the preparation of the series is pre- 
scribed by Title IV to the Department of State’s Basic Authorities 
Act of 1956 (22 USC 4351, et seq.). The statute requires that the 
Foreign Relations series be a thorough, accurate, and reliable 
record of major United States foreign policy decisions and sig- 
nificant United States diplomatic activity. The volumes of the se- 
ries should include all records needed to provide comprehensive 
documentation of major foreign policy decisions and actions of 
the United States Government, including facts that contributed 
to the formulation of policies and records that provided sup- 
porting and alternative views to the policy positions ultimately 
adopted. 

The statute confirms the editing principles established by 
Secretary Kellogg: the Foreign Relations series is guided by the 
principles of historical objectivity and accuracy; records should 
not be altered or deletions made without indicating in the pub- 
lished text that a deletion has been made; the published record 
should omit no facts that were of major importance in reaching 
a decision; and nothing should be omitted for the purposes of 
concealing a defect in policy. The statute also requires that the 
Foreign Relations series be published not more than 30 years after 
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the events recorded. The editors of this supplement are con- 
vinced that it meets all regulatory, statutory, and scholarly 
standards of seiection and editing. 

Structure and Scope of the Foreign Relations Series 


This supplement is part of a subseries of the Foreign Rela- 
tions series for the years 1961-1963. The subseries presents in 25 
print voiurnes and 5 microfiche supplements a documentary 
record of major foreign policy decisions and actions of the ad- 
ministration of President John F. Kennedy. The record of U.S. 
policy on arms control and disarmament, national security is- 
sues, and foreign economic matters during 1961-1963 has been 
compiled in three separate print volumes and this microfiche 
supplement. 

Sources for the Foreign Relations Series 


The Foreign Relations statute requires that the published 
record in the Foreign Relations series include all records needed 
to provide comprehensive documentation on major foreign pol- 
icy decisions and actions of the U.S. Government. It further re- 
quires that government agencies, departments, and other entities 
of the U.S. Government cooperate with the Department of State 
Historian by providing full and complete access to records perti- 
nent to foreign policy decisions and actions and by providing 
copies of selected records. The editor believes that in terms of 
access this volume was prepared in accordance with the stand- 
ards and mandates of the statute, although access to some 
records was restricted, as noted below. 

The editors had complete access to all the retired records 
and papers in the Department of State except for certain intel- 
ligence-related files maintained in the Bureau of intelligence and 
Research, which had not been retired and became available to 
the Department historians only after this microfiche supplement 
was compiled. Arrangements have been made for Department 
historians to have access to these records for future volumes. 

The editors of the Foreign Relations series also have access 
to the papers of President Kennedy and other White House for- 
eign policy records at the John F. Kennedy Library. The records 
maintained and preserved there include some of the most sig- 
nificant foreign affairs-related documentation from other federal 
agencies. Department of State historiars also have full access to 
records of the Department of Defense, particularly the records 
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of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense and his 
The Central Intelligence Agency provides access for Depart- 
ment historians to high-level intelligence documents from those 
records still in the custody of that Agency. Department histo- 
rians’ access is arranged by the History Staff of the Center for 
the Study of Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency. The de- 
of this access arrangement coincided with the re- 
search of volumes for the 1961-1963 triennium. As Department 
of State and CIA historians have continued to work out the pro- 
cedural and scholarly aspects of this access, the variety and 
quantity of documentation made available and selected for pub- 
lication in the volumes have expanded. Those volumes whose 
research was conducted later were the beneficiaries of the ex- 
panding access. 
The List of Sources (pp. 1-15) lists the files consulted both 
in government repositories and in private collections for the 
print volumes and the microfiche supplement. 


Principles of Document Selection for the Foreign Relations Series 


In preparing each volume of the Foreign Relations series, the 
editors are guided by some general principles for the selection 
of documents. Each editor, in consultation with the General Edi- 
tor and other senior editors, determines the particular issues and 
topics to be documented either in detail, in brief, or in sum- 
mary. Some general decisions are also made regarding issues 
that cannot be documented in the volume but will be addressed 
in a microfiche supplement or in bibliographical notes. 

The following general selection criteria are used in prepar- 
ing volumes in the Foreign Relations series. Individual compiler- 
editors vary these criteria in accordance with the particular is- 
sues and the available documentation. The compiler-editors also 
tend to apply these selection criteria in accordance with their 
own interpretation of the generally accepted standards oi schol- 
arship. In selecting documentation for publications, the editors 
gave priority to unpublished classified records, rather than pre- 
viously published records (which are accounted for in appro- 
priate bibliographical notes). 

Selection Criteria (in general order of priority): 

1. Major foreign affairs commitments made on behalf of the 
United States to other governments, including those that define 
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or identify the principal foreign affairs interests of the United 
States; 

2. Major foreign affairs issues, commitments, negotiations, 
and activities, whether or not major decisions were made, and 
including dissenting or alternative opinions to the process ulti- 
mately adopted; 

3. The decisions, discussions, actions, and considerations of 
the President, as the official constitutionally responsible for the 
direction of foreign policy; 

4. The discussions and actions of the National Security 
Council, the Cabinet, and special Presidential policy groups, in- 
cluding the policy options brought before these bodies or their 
individual members; 

5. The policy options adopted by or considered by the Sec- 
ee ee ee ee ee OO 
ment Presidential decisions or policies; 

6. Diplomatic negotiations and conteneam, official cor- 

and other exchanges between U.S. representatives 
and those of other governments that demonstrate the main lines 
of policy implementation on major issues; 

7. Important elements of information that attended Presi- 
dential decisions and policy recommendations of the Secretary 
of State; 

8. Major foreign affairs decisions, negotiations, and commit- 
ments undertaken on behalf of the United States by government 
officials and representatives in other agencies in the foreign af- 
fairs community or other branches of government made without 
the involvement (or even knowledge) of the White House or the 

of State; 

9. The role of the Congress in the preparation and execution 
of particular foreign policies or foreign affairs actions; 

10. Economic aspects of foreign policy; 

11. The main policy lines of U.S. military and economic as- 
sistance as well as other types of assistance; 

12. The political-military recommendations, decisions, and 
activities of the military establishment and major regional mili- 
tary commands as they bear upon the formulation or execution 
of major US. foreign policies; 

13. The main policy lines of intelligence activities if they 
constituted major aspects of U.S. foreign policy toward a nation 
or region or if they provided key information in the formulation 
of major US. policies; 
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14. Diplomatic appointments that reflect major polices or 
affect policy changes. 
Scope and Focus of Documents Researched and Selected for the Micro- 
fiche Supplement to Foreign Relations, 1961-1963, Volumes VII, 
VIIL, and IX 


The research for the print volumes and for this microfiche 
was completed in 1991 and 1992. The principles of 


ments and attachments which could not be printed because of 
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and appears on the first two microfiche cards. The printed guide 
also includes Lists of Sources, Abbreviations, and Persons. 


Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documentation 


The Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Docu- 
mentation, established under the Foreign Relations statute, re- 
views records, advises, and makes recommendations concerning 
the Foreign Relations series. The Advisory Committee monitors 

overall compilation and editorial process of the series and 

gee i 


The Advisory Committee has not reviewed this microfiche 
supplement. 

The declassification review of this microfiche supplement 
resulted in the decision to withhold 5 percent of the documenta- 
tion originally selected: 5 percent of arms control documenta- 
tion, 3.5 percent of national security documentation, and .1 per- 
cent of foreign economic documentation. The remaining docu- 
ments, together with the documents in the published volumes, 


The Division of Historical Documents Review of the Office 
of Freedorn of Information, Privacy, and Classification Review, 
Bureau of Administration, Department of State, conducted the 
declassification review of the documents published in this vol- 
ume. The review was conducted in accordance with the stand- 
ards set forth in Executive Order 12356 on National Security In- 
formation, which was superseded by Executive Order 12958 on 
April 20, 1995, and applicable laws. 

Under Executive Order 12356, information that concerns 
one or more of the following categories, and the disclosure of 
which reasonably could be expected to cause damage to the na- 
tional security, requires classification: 


1) military plans, weapons, or operations; 
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2) the vulnerabilities or capabilities of systems, installations, 
projects, or plans relating to the national security; 

3) foreign government information; 

4) intelligence activities (including special activities), or in- 
telligence sources or methods; 

5) foreign relations or foreign activities of the United States; 
6) scientific, technological, or economic matters relating to 
national security; 

7) US. Government programs for safeguarding nuclear ma- 
terials or facilities; 


8) cryptology; or 
9) a confidential source. 


The principle guiding declassification review is to release all 
information, subject only to the current requirements of national 
security and law. Declassification decisions entailed concurrence 
of the appropriate geographic and functional bureaus in the De- 
partment of State, other concerned agencies of the U.S. Govern- 


ment, and the appropriate foreign governments regarding spe- 
cific documents of those governments. 
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List of Sources 


Unpublished Sources 


Department of State 


Central Files. A major source of documentation for this vol- 
ume was the indexed central files of the Department of State. 
Many of the documents were selected from the following files: 


100.4: Interagency boards and committees 


110.12BA: Under Secretary of State Ball 
374.800: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment 


394.41: General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

396.1-PA: International conferences at Paris 

396.12: Conferences on international political relations 

397 5611: Conferences on atomic weapons 

398.00: Conferences on economic, industrial and social affairs 

398.051: U.N. Special Fund 

398.10: International financial conferences 

398.13: International Monetary Fund 

398.14: International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

400.0041: Trade relations 

400.11: Export trade of the US. 

400.116: Other administrative measures affecting import trade 

400.119: U.S. export controls 

411.004: US. import tariffs 

411.0041: US. trade relations 

411.006: Other US. administrative matters affecting import trade 

411.414 US. import tariff on the United Kingdom 

411.9441: US. trade relations with Japan 

460.119: U.S. export controls on trade with Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union 

460.509: COCOM restrictions on trade with Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union 

611.0012: US. arms control agreements 

611.0041: US. trade agreements, treaties, and conventions 

61100431: U.S. economic treaties and agreements, double tax- 
abon 
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611.3722: US. blockade of Cuba 

611.61: Political relations between the U.S. and the U.SS.R. 
611.6112: Arms limitation between the US. and the USSR. 
611.62A: Political relations between the United States and West 


Germany 
611.9441: US. trade agreements, treaties, and conve.stions with 


Japan 
700.5-MSP: Mutual defense 
700.5611: Atomic weapons in the world 
7115: US. national defense 
711.5611: Atomic weapons in the U.S. 
740.5-MSP: Mutual defense of 
762.00: Political affairs and conditions in Germany 
800.0000: General economic matters 
800.03: Food conditions; Food for Peace 
800.235: Sugar 
800.2553: Petroleum 
811.00: US. general economic matters 
811.0000: General world economic matters 
811.0040: U.S. economic relations with Europe 
811.10: U.S. financial and monetary matters 
811.11: US. taxation 
811.112: US. taxation income 
AID 1: General aid policy, plans, and coordination 
AID (IBRD) 1: Aid, International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development 

AID (IDA): Aid, International Development Association 

AID (US) 1: General US. aid policy, plans, and coordination 

DEF 1 US: Defense affairs, U.S. policy, plans, readiness 

DEF 12: Defense affairs, armaments 

DEF 12-5: Defense affairs, procurement, sales 

DEF 18: Defense affairs, arms control and disarmament 

DEF 18-3 SWITZ (GE): Defense affairs, arms control and disar- 
mament, organizations, and conferences relating to Geneva, 
Switzerland 

Dar '8-3 USSR (MO): Defense affairs, arms coutzol and disar- 
mament, organizations and conferences relating to Moscow 

DEF 18-4: Defense affairs, arms control and disarmament, agree- 
ments and treaties 

DEF 18-6: Defense affairs, arms control and disarmament, con- 
trol measures 

DEF 18-9: Defense affairs, arms control and disarmament, de 
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militarized, and nuclear-free zones 

DEF 19-3: Military assistance 

DEF 6-8 US/NATO: Defense affairs between United States and 
NATO, mobilization of armed forces 

FN 1 US: General U.S. finance policy 

FN 12: Balance of 

FN 12 US: US. balance of payments 

FN 16 US: US. revenue, taxation 

FT (EX) US: US. foreign trade, export 

FT 4 US/TEA: US. foreign trade agreements, Trade Expansion 
Act 


FT 7: Tariff 

FT 7 GATT: Tariff negotiations, GATT 

INCO-COTTON: Cotton industry and commodities 

INCO-POULTRY US: US. poultry industry and commodities 

INCO-WOOL 4: Wool trade agreements 

INCO-WOOL IT: Wool industry and commodities of Italy 

INCO-WOOL US: Wool industry and commodities of United 
States 

ORG 7 S: Organization and administration, visits 

POL UK-US: Political affairs and relations between the U.K. and 
the US. 

POL UK-USSR: Political affairs and relations between the U.K. 
and the USSR. 

POL US-USSR: Political affairs and relations between the U.S. 
and the USS.R. 

POL 7 US/Harriman: Visits and meetings of W. Averell Har- 
nman 

POL 7 US/Kennedy: Visits and meetings of John F. Kennedy 

POL 7 US/UK: Political affairs and relations, visits, and meet- 
ings between United Siates and United Kingdom 

POL 15-1 USSR: Political affairs and relations between the heads 
of state of the U.S. and the USSR. 


Lot Files. Documents from the central files are supple 
mented by lot files of the Department, which are decentralized 
files created by bureaus, offices, divisions, and the Executive 
Secretariat. A list of the lot files cited or consulted in this vol- 
ume follows: 


Ball Files: Lot 74 D 272 
Files of Under Secretary of State George W. Ball, 1961-1963. 
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Conference Files: Lot 65 D 366 


Documentation on official visits to the United States by 
heads of government and foreign ministers and on inter- 
national conferences attended by the President, Secretary of 
State, and Under Secretary of State for 1961. 
Conference Files: Lot 65 D 533 

Documentation on official visits to the United States by 
heads of state and foreign ministers and on international 
conferences attended by the President, Secretary of State, 
and Under Secretary of State for 1962. 


Conference Files: Lot 66 D 110 


Documentation on international conferences attended by the 
President, Secretary of State, and other U.S. officials, May 
1961—December 1964. 


E Files: Lot 64 D 452 


Files of Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 1962-1963, 
covering economic policy. 
INR/EAP Files: Lot 90 D 110 


NIEs and SNIEs on East Asia and the Pacific, 1952-1985, 
maintained by the Bureau of Intelligence and Research 


INR Historical Files 


Records of 5412 Special Group, 1954-1964, as maintained by 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research 


INR-NIE Files 
Files retained by the Bureau of Intelligence and Research 


containing copies of National Intelligence Estimates and 
Special National Intelligence Estimates 


Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204 


Presidential exchanges of correspondence with heads of 


government for 1953-1964, maintained by the Executive 
Secretariat. 


Presidential Correspondence: Lot 72 D 204 


Exchanges of correspondence between President Kennedy 
and British Prime Minister Macmillan for 1960-1962. 
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Presidential Correspondence: Lot 76 D 435 


Exchanges of correspondence between President Kennedy 
and Chairman Khrushchev for 1961-1963. 


Presidential Correspondence: Lot 77 D 163 
Correspondence between Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
and the Chairman of the Soviet Union, Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, and President of France, 1961-1964. 
Presidential Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 66 D 149 


chronological record of cleared memoranda of 
conversation with foreign visitors for 1956-1964, maintained 
by the Executive Secretariat. 


Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192 


Files of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 1961-1969, including 
his memoranda of telephone conversations. 


Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330 


Memoranda of conversation of the Secretary of State and 
the Under Secretary of State, 1961-1964. 


S/P Files: Lot 67 D 548 

Files of the Policy Planning Staff for 1961-1964 
S/P Files: Lot 69 D 121 

Files of the Policy Planning Staff for 1961-1964. 
S/P Files: Lot 70 D 199 

Files of the Policy Planning Council for 1963-1964. 
S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1 


Serial and subject master file of National Security Council 
documents and correspondence for the years 1948-1961, as 


maintained by the Policy Planning Staff. 
Special Group (CI) Files: Lot 68 D 451 


Minutes and memoranda of the Special Group, 
Counterinsurgency, January 1962-December 1963. 
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Special Group (CI) Files: Lot 70 D 258 


Master file of counterinsurgency plans, including memo- 
randa, airgrams, cables, and correspondence on various 
countries. 


S/S Briefing Books: Lot 66 D 219 


Various policy briefing books and situation chronologies 
used by the Secretary and Under Secretaries of State, 1962- 
1966. 


S/S Files: Lot 66 D 147 


Records of the Secretary of State’s Staff Meetings, 1961- 
1964. 


S/S Files: Lot 70 D 328 
Records of State-JCS meetings, 1959-1963. 
S/S-NSC Files: Lot 70 D 265 


Master set of papers pertaining to National Security Council 


meetings, including policy papers, positions papers, and ~d- 
ministrative documents, 1961-1966, maintained by the Exec- 
utive Secretariat. 


S/S-NSC Files: Lot 72 D 316 


Master file of National Security Action Memoranda 
(NSAMs), 1961-1968, maintained by the Executive Secretar- 
iat. 


S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95 


Administrative and miscellaneous Nationa! Security Council 
documentation, including NSC Records of Action, 1947- 
1963, maintained by the Executive Secretariat. 


S/S-RD Files: Lot 71 D 171 


Restricted data file maintained by the Executive Secretariat 
for 1957-1967. 


Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 66 D 193 
Files of the Vietnam Working Group, 1960-1962. 
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National Archives and Records Administration 

Record Group 218, Records of the Joint Staff and the 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

JCS Records 

Washington National Records Center, Suitland, Maryland 

Record Group 40, Records of the Department of Commerce 

Office of the Secretary of Commerce Files: FRC 69 A 6828 
Executive Secretariat files for 1963-1964. 

Under Secretary of Commerce Files: FRC 66 A 1971 


Files of the Office of Edward Gudeman, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, 1961-1963. 


Record Group 59, Records of the Department of State 
E Files: FRC 71 A 6682, Item 53 


Lot 65 D 68: Files containing origins, deliberations, and ter- 
mination of the Interdepartmental Committee of Under Sec- 
retaries for Foreign Economic Policy (ICFEP), 1961-1963. 


E/CBA/REP Files: FRC 72 A 6248 


Lot 70 D 467: Master set of the Department of State classi- 
fied internal publication Current Economic Developments for 
1945-1969, maintained in the Bureau of Economic Affairs. 


Record Group 286, Records of the Agency for International 
Development 


AID Administrator Files: FRC 65 A 481 
Executive Secretariat files for 1961-1962. 

AID Administrator Files: FRC 67 A 1530 
Executive Secretariat files for 1962-1964. 


Record Group 330, Records of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense 


OASD/ISA Files: FRC 64 A 2382 


Decimal files of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs for 1961. 
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OASD/ISA Files: FRC 65 A 3501 


Files of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs for 1962. 


OASD/ISA Files: FRC 65 B 3501 


Decimal files of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs for 1962. 


OASD/ISA Files: FRC 69 A 926 


Files of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs for 1963-1964. 


OSD Files: FRC 65 A 2464 


Subject decimal files of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense for 1961. 


OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3463 


Subject decimal files of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense for 1961 


OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464 


Subject decimal files of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense for 1961. 


OSD Files: FRC 66 A 3542 


Subject decimal files of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense for 1962. 


OSD Files: FRC 66 A 3543 


Subject decimal files of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense for 1962. 


OSD Files: FRC 71 A 3470 


Files of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara for 1961- 
1968. 


OSD/AE Files: FRC 68 A 6453 


Subject files of the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Atomic Energy for 1950-1966. 


OSD/AE Files: FRC 69 A 2243 


Subject files of the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Atomic Energy for 1961-1969. 
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Record Group 383, Records of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA/CSRC Files: FRC 77 A 59 

Miscellaneous policy and position papers for 1953-1968. 
ACDA/D Files: FRC 77 A 23 

Files of Director William C. Foster for 1959-1966. 
ACDA/D Files: FRC 77 A 80 

Files of Director William C. Foster for 1958-1969. 
ACDA/DD Files: FRC 77 A 17 

Files of Deputy Director Adrian S. Fisher for 1961-1969. 
ACDA/EX/C&R Files: FRC 77 A 8 

Subject files for 1962-1963. 
ACDA/EX/RIC/R Files: FRC 77 A 10 

Subject files for 1963. 
Central Intelligence Agency 
DCI (McCone) Files: Job 80-B01285A 

Files of Director John A. McCone, 1962-1965. 
job 79-R01012A, ODDI Registry 


Files containing copies of National Intelligence Estimates 
and Special National Intelligence Estimates. 
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DCI, ER Subject Files 

DCI Memoranda 

DCI Memos for Record 

EA/DCI Chron 

McCone Files 

Meetings with President 

Special Group (54121963) 

National Defense University, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 
Taylor Papers 


Papers of General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the 


Army, 1955-1959; the President's Military Representative, 
1961-1962; and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1962- 
1964. 


Lemnitzer Papers 


Papers of Lyman Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
1959-1960, and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 190- 
1962. 


Dwight [. Eisenhower Library, Abilene, Kansas 


Office of the Speciai Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs Records 


White House Special Files, Records of the Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Robert Cutler, Dillon Ander- 
son, and Gordon Gray), 1952-1961. 


John F. Kennedy Library, Boston, Massachusetts 
Bromley Smith Papers 
Christian A. Herter Papers 
George W. Ball Papers 
Transcripts of telephone conversations, 1961-1963. 
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Roger Hilsman Papers 


Official papers of Director of Intelligence and Research and 
then Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
1961-1964. 


Sorensen Papers 
Lyndon B. Johnson Library, Austin, Texas 
National Security File 


Agency File 

Memos to the President 

National Intelligence Estimates 

National Security Council Meetings File 

Subject File 
Vice Presidential Security File 
Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Washington, D.C. 
Harriman Papers 


Special files of W. Averell Harriman, Public Service, Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administrations. 
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Nava! Historical Center, Washington, D.C. 
Burke Papers 


Papers of Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
1955-1961. 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Chester B. Bowles Papers 


Published Sources 


Government Publications and Documentary Collections 


Jackson, Henry M., ed. The National Security Council: Jackson Sub- 
committee Papers on Policy-Making at the Presidential Level 
(New York: Praeger, 1965) 

Poole, Walter S. The History of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and National Policy, Volume VIII: 1961-1964, 
Parts I-III (Classified study, Historical Division, Joint Sec- 
retariat, Joint Chiefs of Staff) 

U.K. Foreign Office. Documents relating to Disarmament and to the 
Establishment of the 18-Nation Committee, Miscellaneous No. 
12 (1962), Cmnd. 1964 (London: Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, April 1962) 

. Further Documents Relating to the Conference of the 18- 

Nation Commitiee on Disarmament (Session March 14, 1962 to 

June 15, 1962), Miscellaneous No. 22 (1962), Cmnd. 1792 

(London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, July 1962) 

. Further Documents Relating to the Conference of the 18- 

Nation Committee on Disarmament (Session July 16, 1962 to 

September 8, 1962), Miscellaneous No. 32 (1962), Cmnd. 1857 








armament, 1961, 1962, 1963 (Washington: US. Government 
Printing Office) 

U.S. Congress, Senate. Executive Sessions of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Together with Joint Sessions with the Senate 
Armed Services Committee (Historical Series), Volume XIV, 


Armed Services, United States Senate, Under the Authority of S. 
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Resolution 75, Eighty-cighth Congress, First Session, on the 

Military Implications of the Proposed Limited Nuclear Test Ban 

Treaty (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964) 

. Military Aspects and Implications of Nuclear Test Ban 
Proposals and Related Matters: Hezrings Before the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommitice of the Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Eighty-cighth Congress, First Session 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964) 

U.S. Congress, Senate. Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: Hearings Before the 








. The Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Eighty-eighth Congress, 
First Session (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963) 

. Organizing for National Security: Inquiry of the Sub- 
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from October 1, 1962 

White, Lee C., President's Assistant Special Counsel from Janu- 
ary 1961 

Wiesner, Jerome B., President's Special Assistant for Science 
and Technology and Director of the White House Office of 
Science and Technology from January 1961 

Wirtz, W. Willard, Under Secretary of Labor until September 25, 
1962; thereafter Secretary of Labor 

Woods, George, President of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development from January 1, 1963 

Wyndham White, Eric, Executive Secretary of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Zorin, Valerian A., Soviet Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations until 1962; Soviet Representative to the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, 1962 
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The Soviet Union could not allow the United States to retain this 
advantage, as the United States remained committed to the de- 
struction of the Soviet Union. Soviet leaders also refused to sub- 
mit to control posts or on-site inspections. Despite U.S. admoni- 
tions that the Soviets were being unrealistic, Tsarapkin main- 
tained the previous Soviet position that general and complete 
disarmament had to come before inspection and control of ar- 
maments.(106) 

With talks stalled once again, the Kennedy administration 
engaged in internal debate over resuming atmospheric tests. 
Most of Kennedy's advisers, in particular the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), advocated foi- 
lowing the Soviets’ lead and beginning a new series of tests. 
(137) Secretary Rusk thought the nation’s security depended on 
atmospheric testing. (131) 

Other advisers took more moderate positions. Jerome 
Wiesner, the President's special assistant on science issues, be- 
lieved that atmospheric tests would be desirable for military de- 
velopment, but also felt “the security of the United States would 
not be endangered by a decision not to test in the atmosphere 
at this time.” (110) Arthur Schlesinger, the President's Speciai 
Assistant, advised that adhering to the moratorium could make 
the United States look weak, while testing could make the arms 
race seem out of control. (113) Adlai Stevenson argued that the 
United States could make major gains with the non-aligned 
world by refraining from tests.(137) 

One of Kennedy's main concerns was the bad press that 
would result from performing an atmospheric test in the United 
States. He asked Prime Minister Macmillan to allow the United 
States to use remote Christmas Island for the first test. Mac- 
millan feared world outcry over U.S. resumption of atmospheric 
tests. Before allowing the United States to use Christmas Island, 
Macmillan required a clearer picture of the kind of tests the 
United States would perform, as well as a better understanding 
of the purpose of the tests. He was concerned that a return to 
testing would hurt disarmament efforts. Although the Soviet 
Union had broken the moratorium, the Prime Minister did not 
believe the United States had to respond in kind. (95) Macmillan 
eventually agreed to Kennedy's request, but he wanted any an- 
nouncement of tests to be connected with a new disarmament 
initiative. (122) 
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On March 2, 1962, Kennedy delivered a radio and television 
address ing his decision to begin preparations for at- 
tests. He stressed recent Soviet tests and US. security 


opening on March 14, 1962, replaced the Geneva Conference as 
the major forum for test ban negotiations. It included five 


tive international inspection system that could distinguish be- 
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April 18, 1962, National Security Council (NSC) meet- 
Kennedy approved an atmospheric test series, held in the 
Ocean area from April 25 to November 3, 1962. Kennedy 
was sensitive to world reactions to the tests and wanted them 


fé 


pheric testing. Secretary Rusk thought it was useless to haggle 
over the number of inspections when the Soviets had repeatedly 
told negotiators they would accept none. (203) Instructions sent 
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in August 1962 to Arthur H. Dean, head of the U.S. negotiating 


joint statement indicating their representatives had been author- 


The Cuban missile crisis in late October 1962 sounded an 
alarm to both Kennedy and Khrushchev. Their messages to each 
other at the end of the crisis mentioned the need for renewed 
efforts on arms control. Khrushchev wrote to Kennedy, “We 
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should like to continue the exchange of views on the prohibition 
of atomic and thermonuclear weapons.” (239) Kennedy re- 


though Kennedy 
tioned the possibility of eight to ten inspections, not two to four, 
Soviet negotiators continued to refer to the two-to-four offer. 
(251, 256) 

Dean maintained that he had suggested the United States 


might be willing to accept eight to ten inspections, only two of 
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proliferation. In addition, Kennedy instructed his emissary to ex- 
plore Soviet intentions on a number of issues, such as the estab- 
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spections, even the two or three they had previously accepted. 
(325) Full attention then turned to a ban for atmospheric-outer 
The Soviets agreed to a three-environ- 


The negotiators also addressed the problem of Soviet desire 
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tunities to direct public attention to the benefits of a test ban 
treaty.” (340) 

Secretary Rusk and Harriman also met with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) to reassure them that the treaty did not prevent 


7 uses” for Plowshare, an area 
of concern for the Chiefs. The JCS ultimately reported that they 
had no major with the treaty. (362) 
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123 times, but in the period 1961-1963 it met only 49 times. The 
change was progressive: while the Council met 23 times in 1961, 
it met only 13 times in 1963. From time to time Bundy at- 
tempted to reintroduce more formal policymaking procedures. 
The NSC Standing Group was one result of these efforts. The 
few documents on NSC organization included here are the es- 
sential minimum needed to convey basic information in aid of 

the substantive documentation on national secu- 
rity topics. (6, 9, 31, 108, 131; Supplement, July 19, 1963) Much 
fuller treatment of White House, Department of State, and other 
foreign policy organizational changes wili be included in Vol- 
ume XXV. 

The Kennedy administration’s organizational innovations 
were swiftly reflected in the policymaking process. The White 
House set up ad hoc committees and working groups to deal 
with crises and ongoing confrontations (see especially Volumes 
I-IIl, Vietnam; X-XI1, Cuba; XIV-XV, Berlin; and XXIV, Laos), 
while the traditional NSC process of grinding out approved 
interagency policy papers on regional and thematic topics 
slowed to a halt. The White House took a dim view of the State 
Department's “Country Papers,” an effort partially to fill the 
gap left by the disappearance of NSC papers. “Actual policy,” 
Bundy was reported as saying at a White House Staff Meeting 
in November 1961, “was determined by adding up actions that 
the President had approved on the country concerned or by ask- 
ing the White House staff how the President felt about a par- 
ticular country.” Walt Rostow, then Bundy’s deputy, agreed, 
saying that the NSC staff should not “waste time” on Country 
Papers. The White House believed that these papers had only 
the virtue of dissemination of policy to low-level staff. (55) 

The battle over these State-originated documents, later 
known as “Nationai Policy,” and eventually as “Strategic Pol- 
icy” Papers continued throughout the administration. After 
moving to the Department late in 1961, Rostow championed 
these papers and eventually secured approval of a procedure 
whereby they acquired status as interagency papers with some 
White House staff-level input, even though the White House re- 
mained dubious about their efficacy. As one participant ob- 
served: “There is no subject that makes Bundy’s staff bristle as 
much as this one.” (135, 146, 148) 

One policy paper that the administration took seriously and 
initially intended to bring up to date, however, was that on 
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Basic National Security Policy (BNSP), NSC 5906/1 of August 5, 
1959. (For text, see Foreign Relations, 1958-1960, volume III, 
pages 296-316.) Early in February 196i, Kennedy ordered that 
it be revised, and substantial work was done at both the State 
and Defense Departments. (15) 

At Defense, it was Nitze’s subordinates in International Se- 
curity Affairs (ISA) who pushed the project most 


Although Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric 
was receptive to Rusk’s arguments, discussion ceased shortly 
after McNamara was reported as deciding that a finished paper 


BNSP continued in George McGhee's Policy 
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details may be a good reflection of the thinking at that time of 
the career Foreign Service. Devoting less than one page to 
counterinsurgency, on the other hand, it certainly did not reflect 
the administration’s increasing emphasis on irregular warfare, 
discussed below. (62; Supplement, December 5, 1961) 

Under McGhee’s successor Walt Rostow, the Policy Plan- 

Council continued to work on a BNSP intended for even- 
tual NSC and Presidential approval. A 193-page draft of Feb- 
ruary 24 was read by the President, who, according to Bundy, 
felt it was “quite a good paper, and that everyone should study 


centrated too narrowly on the “contest with Communism and 
how to win it,” that even within that framework, too much em- 
phasis was laid on the military factor, and that there was a dan- 
gerous underemphasis on the threat of uncontrolled nuclear 

systems to our national security.” (75) The JCS, on the 


prehensive as this.” (77) 
Later drafts showed some responsiveness to the various 
comments and criticisms 











pers of previous administrations. A portion of the 186-page June 
22 draft, the last to incorporate extensive revisions, is printed, 
and its full text appears in the Microfiche Supplement. (79-80, 
83-85, 89-90, 93-94; Supplement, June 22, 1962) 

In August 1962 Bundy was said to feel that “the big docu- 
ment would never fly although Rostow [was] still trying to push 
it.” That fall, General Taylor, by then Chairman of the JCS, stat- 
ed that the BNSP should be like the British constitution, “that 
is, not written down.” (94) In January 1963 the President ap- 
proved rescission of NSC 5906/1 and an NSC memorandum 
stated that the present, current guidance is to be 


tion is murky, McNamara apparently chose instead just to re- 
solve certain issues within DOD. (132, 136) 

At State, Rostow was sponsoring a draft as late as Novem- 
ber. (146; Supplement, November 8, 1963) In one of his pleas for 
continued consideration of the BNSP, he pointed out that the 


failed to thrash out any successor document.” Stating a view 
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of his inaugural address and indicates some of his historical 
thinking, Kennedy was reported as saying: “The record of the 
Romans made clear that their success was dependent on their 
will and ability to fight successfully at the edges of their empire. 
It was not so clear that we were yet in a position to do the 
same.” (69) 

Almost exactly a year later the President addressed the NSC 
again, once more stressing the interrelation of domestic and for- 
eign policy, but with increased analysis of specific areas—in- 

Cuba—and an admonition to work more effectively, in 
the interest of maintaining the world balance of power, with 
neutral states such as India, with which the United States none- 
theless had important differences. Bundy, in referring to this 
talk as “mood music,” plainly indicated that it was intended as 
policy dissemination, not policymaking—the function Rostow 
wanted for the BNSP. (125; Supplement, 3 documents all dated 
January 22, 1963) 

Kennedy's preoccupation with the “edges” of U.S. influence 
is pertinent to his emphasis on both counterinsurgency and 
paramilitary operations. At his very first NSC meeting, he or- 
dered McNamara to “examine means for placing more emphasis 
on the development of counter-guerrilla forces.” (8) By late June 
1961, in NSAMs related to the aftermath of the Bay of Pigs af- 
a ee eee cee 
in counterinsurgency as well as conventional warfare, requested 
a thorough inventory of U.S. paramilitary assets, and gave to the 
Special Group (5412), chaired by General Taylor, which oversaw 
all covert activities, responsibility for paramilitary operations as 
well. (32-34) 

In December 1961, Kennedy received from a ClA-chaired 

committee a report on U.S. strategy regarding “wars 

of liberation,” which recommended especially the creation of a 
coordinating authority for counterinsurgency. It suggested that 
the 5412 Special Group take on this function too, but the White 
on Oo oa — o Opeee « body, 
January 1962 a new Special Group 

7 | (SG(CI)) instead. It was initially charged 
with monitoring insurgencies in Laos, South Vietnam, and Thai- 
land, but was also charged with keeping under review potential 
insurgencies around the world. Coordination of the two groups 
was to be assured by General Taylor's chairing both. (64, 68) 
After Taylor became Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Dep- 
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uty Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs U. Alexis John- 
son chaired the SG (CI) and McGeorge Bundy chaired the Spe- 


program, and adopting a report 
counterinsurgency doctrine. (65, 71-72, 99, 105-106; Supplement, 
September 1962) 

Evaluation of the work of the Special Group (CI) was 
mixed. Although there was a consensus that the Group was ade- 
quately performing monitoring duties, by January 1963 Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy, a member, believed that the Presi- 
dent looked “upon the Group as having wider responsibilities 
than the members seem to interpret them to be.” (74, 102, 122, 
128) In July, a Department of State analysis held that the 
SG(CD’s “rather doctrinaire counterinsurgency approach” to the 


problems recogniz- 
ing that the Soviet challenge was shifting to “less aggressive but 
just as deadly forms of cultural and economic penetration.” 


counterinsurgency approach. In July 1963, after reviewing a Spe- 
cial Forces parade in Germany, he called for increased emphasis 
on dispatching the Special Forces to areas threatened by guer- 
rilla action. He stated he had been “very much impressed by the 
appearance and demeanor of the special forces | have seen and 
believe that their presence in other countries can project a US. 
image which will be a very useful political influence.” He con- 
tinued, in the face of lukewarm response from both State and 
Defense, to press this initiative until his death. (133) 

Kennedy also interested himself to a limited extent in deter- 
rent theory, but the main force in the theory's constant evolution 
during his administration was McNamara. In January 1961 the 
outgoing Eisenhower administration discussed several issues 
that would preoccupy its successor. On January 12 Eisenhower 
and his advisers discussed reports on US. limited war, reaching 
the conclusion that “U.S. capabilities to conduct limited war are 
substantial and will show a further improvement on the basis 
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ity” and concluded that “in addition to a secure deterrent pos- 
ture, some admixture of possible ‘win’ capabilities is called for.” 
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bomber procurement, improvements in Army equipment and re- 
serve readiness rather than a large increase in personnel, and a 
strengthening of land-based tactical air units. (48, 50, 51) The 
Bureau of the Budget and the President's Deputy Special Assist- 
ant for National Security Affairs, Carl Kaysen, unsuccessfully 
advocated some cuts in the missile program. (57, 63) General 
Maxwell Taylor, the President's Military Representative, rec- 
ommended greater emphasis on Nike-Zeus and a buildup in 
conventional forces. (58, 60) For the most part, however, the 
budget as submitted to the Congress reflected McNamara’s pri- 
orities. The administration also approved substantial civil de 
fense expenditures, but these were never approved by the Con- 
gress. (61, 63) 

As noted above, McNamara had embraced counterforce 
doctrine in his first DPM. In the spring of 1962, he advocated 
counterforce to the NATO Foreign Ministers assembled in Ath- 
ens, and he expounded some of the same ideas in unclassified 
form in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in June. (82) Thereafter he moved 
steadily away from counterforce. Even before the Ann Arbor ad- 
dress he scribbled on a memorandum that the “concept of 
‘worsened relative military position after a general nuclear war 
is not a meaningful one to me when each side has the capacity 
to destroy the other's civilization.” (89) In his rationale for stra- 
tegic retaliatory forces, contained in a DPM of November 1962, 
he placed counterforce after the need “to provide the United 
States with a secure, protected retaliatory force able to survive 
any attack within enemy capabilities and capable of striking 
back and destroying Soviet urban society, if necessary, in a con- 
trolled and deliberate way.” (112) 

In the equivalent report for 1963, McNamara shifted to a 
greater emphasis on deterrence by stressing “assured destruc- 
tion,” which was “the ability to destroy, after a well planned 
and executed Soviet surprise attack on our Strategic Nuclear 
Forces, the Soviet government and military controls, plus a large 
percentage of their population and economy.... This calculation 
of the effectiveness of U.S. forces is not a reflection of our actual 
targeting doctrine in the event deterrence fails.” Beyond “as- 
sured destruction,” which focused almost entirely on deterrence, 
McNamara was willing to expend some money on “damage 
limiting,” or reduction of damage to the United States in the 
event of war, but not to the point of giving the United States 
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a “full first strike capability,” which McNamara always re- 
garded as infeasible and destabilizing. (151) 


At a September 1963 meeting of top officials with the Net 
Evaluation Subcommittee (NESC) of the JCS to discuss nuclear 
issues, the President too revealed his concern with excessive 


for different reasons, to be interested in a somewhat larger force 
than the President appeared to, the meeting demonstrated un- 
a consensus at the highest level regarding the futil- 
ity of any US. attempt at a preemptive strike. (141) The admin- 
istration entertained some fear that certain military, 
Air Force, circles were in favor of a first strike. (118) 
While the debate on strategic nuclear weapons was rel- 
atively clearly focused, and a rough consensus on their role 
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bered documents in the text. Volume [X, published in 1995, is 
available from the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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President Kennedy delivered a major address only 2 weeks after 
his inauguration, in which he proposed both short- and long- 
measures to eliminate the deficit and stem the outflow of 


| 
i 


on the Balance of Payments in the summer of 1962 to assist him. 
(10, 11) 

All agencies worked to implement the President's program. 
The of Commerce and State (and later the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations) concentrated on general 
tariff reductions and export promotion. AID attempted to reduce 
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While President Kennedy mobilized his Cabinet under the 
leadership of Secretary of the Treasury Dillon to reverse grow- 
on various fronts to gain the cooperation of other nations in re- 
ducing US. expenditures abroad as well as their understanding 
for unpopular measures deemed necessary to achieve U.S. objec- 
tives. The major portion of these negotiations were held with 
West Germany, which the Kennedy administration attempted to 


ing balance-of-payments deficits, he also launched negutiations 
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major balance-of-payments address on July 18, 1963, would have 
ital borrowed by foreign individuals or governments from US. 


attempts to develop new approaches to foreign assistance policy 
President Kennedy believed that the United States had a major 
responsibility to try to help the developing nations get on their 
feet economically. One of his first executive orders centralized 


government oversight of the movernent of U.S. agricultural sur- 
plus products abroad in the White House under George McGov- 
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term gains, Kennedy officials fashioned a “new look” that 
would promote a coordinated long-term strategy with other de- 
veloped nations to move the peoples of the developing nations 
several meetings with the President formulated aspects of the 
new program. In his special message to the Congress on foreign 
aid, he emphasized that a new agency would be created to sup- 
plant the International Cooperation Administration and Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and serve as the single coordinating agency 
for all forms of foreign assistance. (94, 95, 100, 106) 

Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs George Ball 
visited several European countries to explain the administra- 
tion’s program and to encourage the Development Assistance 
Committee (DAC) of the nascent Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) to increase its foreign as- 
sistance funding and to coordinate their programs. The adminis- 
tration persisted with some success thereafter in enlisting the co- 
operation of DAC and OECD members, particularly Germany. 
(99, 101, 102, 104, 149, 153, 156, 157, 165, 172, 174) Kennedy also 
appointed several task forces to draft legislation for the new 
agency and provide other details for its operation. The resulting 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, various executive orders, and 
interagency reports created the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) and sought to define its functions. (103, 116, 117) 

Although President Kennedy and the new AID Adminis- 
trator Fowler Hamilton received much well-intentioned advice 
on foreign aid (115, 118, 120, 121, 122, 124), the administration's 
assistance programs encountered difficulties. At the outset Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman tried to persuade Ken- 
nedy to assign a larger role on food and technical assistance to 
the Department of Agriculture. As Freeman put it to Under Sec- 
retary Chester Bowles, “We just want to do a job & not from 
left field where the Dept. has been for 8 years. Tell us what to 
do & and we will go!” While not unsympathetic to Agriculture's 
position, senior policymakers in the White House and the other 
relevant agencies persisted with plans to make AID the central 
coordinating agency for economic assistance. (105, 106, 110, 111, 
119) The White House also gave it responsibilities over the train- 
ing and equipment of police in foreign countries and the utiliza- 
tion of U.S. military engineers on AID projects. (131, 132, 137, 
138, 139, 150) 
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The President and his assistants nonetheless were somewhat 
critical of AID’s inability to implement and coordinate the var- 
ious programs. Following one meeting, Kennedy's aides told 
AID officials that the President noted “certain deficiencies in 
AID’s preparation” and “was unhappy with the inability of — 
A.LD. to provide information on (a) the follow-up and imple- 
mentation of loans and projects, and (b) the effect of these loans, 
grants and projects on balance of payments.” (142, 143, 145) 

AID was also given responsibility for coordinating eco- 
nomic and military assistance. Until AID’s establishment, the 
Departments of State and Defense studied the premises underly- 
ing the Military Assistance Program as part of a broader long- 
range study of U.S. military posture. (84, 93, 96) The two agen- 
cies also hired consultant Charles Burton Marshall to investigate 
whether the complex economic and military issues might re- 
quire a different approach to military aid. An interagency Mili- 
tary Assistance Steering Group followed with a study of “fea- 
sibie alternative methods” that would better accomplish US. 
long-term objectives and “facilitate a more complementary pro- 
gramming of U.S. economic and military assistance.” In early 
1962 the NSC assigned AID the responsibility for preparing fur- 
ther progress reports for specific countries and the coordination 
of military and economic assistance programs. Robert Komer 
called one of these reports “a d— bald-faced whitewash.... 
When you add up five pages of words they total ‘no progress’ 
at all.” (108, 109, 112, 123, 128, 129, 130, 140, 149, 167, 168) 

Kennedy also asked AID for reports on the net effects of 
foreign assistance on the US. balance of payments. In addition 
to other studies on this subject, Kennedy turned to John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Ambassador to India, for advice. Galbraith pro- 
posed among other things a form of super-tying of foreign as- 
sistance dollars to the major recipient countries’ purchase of US. 
exports, but the President's aides argued that some of Gal- 
braith’s proposals might contradict U.S. traditional support for 
free multilateralism. (142, 143, 146) 

When Hamilton resigned in late 1962, Kennedy appointed 
David Bell as AID Administrator. The President also created a 
private advisory group headed by General Lucius Clay to take 
a fresh look at the Agency for International Development and 
recommend ways to revive public support for foreign assistance. 
The Clay Committee generally approved the main thrust of 
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AID’s efforts but criticized their application to some specific 
areas and countries. (154, 158, 160, 161, 166) 

Despite Kennedy's efforts, Congress consistently slashed his 
requests for economic and military assistance appropriations. 
President Johnson inherited this situation in November 1963. 


Concerned about the congressional reductions, at the end of the — 


year Johnson appointed another interagency committee to try to 
find ways “to present to the Congress next year a more effec- 
tive, efficient aid program.” (175, 176) 


International Investment and Development Policy 


This compilation deals with U.S. efforts to promote its for- 
eign assistance and development goals in multilateral forums. 
The focus is on the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank), its recently created affiliate Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA), and the economic pro- 
grams of the United Nations. 

Regarding the World Bank, U.S. policymakers encouraged 
more flexible approaches to loans such as lengthening of grace 
periods and maturity dates. (190, 206, 207) Following the Bank’s 
report on the need for much larger IDA resources, US. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations Adlai Stevenson urged that 
the U.S. Government should propose at the 1962 IBRD(IMF an- 
nual meeting an increase in the capital of the IDA, which of- 
fered credits and “soft” loans to developing nations, from $1 to 
#4 billion over the next several years. Most industrialized na- 
tions were unwilling to go that far, and Kennedy's speech to the 
meeting only endorsed an increase in its resources in general 
terms. (190, 197, 201, 204, 205) 

Kennedy had early called upon the nation to make the 
1960s a Decade for Development, and in an address to the Unit- 
ed Nations in September 1961 he designated the 1960s the Unit- 
ed Nations Development Decade. The United States thereafter 
supported U.N. resolutions that implemented an expansion of 
U.N. development efforts. (185, 188, 189, 191, 197, 200) The Ken- 
nedy administration opposed, however, efforts to create a U.N. 
Capital Development Fund and a United Nations Development 
Authority as duplicative of U.S. and other existing development 
programs. (180, 186, 193) 

A final issue involved the U.N. Special Fund, which early 
in 1961 tentatively approved an agricultural research project in 
Cuba. Although the money for this Cuban project totaled barely 
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over $1 million, the Kennedy administration opposed the project 
as part of its attempts to isolate Fidel Castro. Public criticism in 
the United States also may have made the administration more 
reluctant to acquiesce in it. Paul Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the Fund, unsuccessfully tried to convince Department of State 
officials that the project was designed to help the Cuban people, 
not Castro. In response to US. opposition, Hoffman deferred 
final decision for more than a year but finally approved the 
project in early 1963. When Rusk publicly criticized the decision, 
Hoffman commented on US. “stupidity” in the matter, which 
he did not feel was against US. national interests. (179, 182, 183, 
184, 195, 196, 198, 199, 202, 203) 


Trade and Commercial Policy 
Trade and commercial policy during the Kennedy years fo- 


were hampered by two key factors: suspicions among foreign 


tions. The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was enacted in large 
part to counteract this limitation by granting the President 
broader authority to offer tariff concessions. 


a eee 


to moderate these forces, President Kennedy early in his admin- 


This program included passage of a multilateral long-term tex- 
tile arrangement, which set ceilings on textile imports (223, 249), 
and serious consideration of an equalization fee on cotton im- 
ports. (235, 236, 239) Meanwhile, the wool interests lobbied to 
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secure for itself the same protection that the cotton industry had 
achieved. (249) 
Japan, a leading exporter of cotton textiles (235) and the prin- 
cipal target of a cotton equalization fee. Eisewhere, the Presi- 
dent’s decision to raise tariffs on carpets and glass (245, 247, 
248), an important Belgian export, and to impose a tariff on bi- 
cycles (250, 252), a major export of the United Kingdom, pro- 
voked such a hostile reaction among member nations of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community (EEC) that the subsequent in- 
crease in tariffs on US. poultry exports to the Common Market 
retaliatory action. The resulting “chicken war” (260, 
267, 284) further exacerbated existing trading tensions to the 
point that they contributed to the failure to agree on ground 
rules for the 1964 Kennedy Round negotiations and on the goal 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) Ministe- 
rial meeting held in May 1963. 

At this GATT meeting, the United States proposed that the 
goal of the negotiations should be an across-the-board 50 per- 
cent cut in tariffs. The Europeans, led by the French, favored a 
sliding scale approach, referred to as the “‘ecretement”’ plan (lev- 
eling of peaks), which provided for higher percentage cuts for 
high tariffs and lower percentages for low ones. (278, 281) They 
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a compromise agreement. By the end of 
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Economic Defense Policy 

The principal feature of this compilation is the debate with- 
in the administration over the nature of East-West trade. The 
Department of State favored trade with the Soviet bloc as an in- 
strument for nudging the Soviet Union away from its Cold War 
attitudes. The Department of Commerce and Congress viewed 
restrictions on the trade as a means of retarding growth of the 
Soviet economy. President Kennedy decided the issue by favor- 
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ing more East-West trade than either the Departments of State 
or Commerce had advocated. (329) 

Another issue involved the disagreement between the Urut- 
ed States and the United Kingdom over the export of Western 
technology to the Soviet bloc. In the 15-nation Coordinating 
Committee on Export Control (COCOM) in Paris, the British re- 
sisted adding items to the embargo list. The US.-British debate 
continued in bilateral talks aimed at resolving COCOM list is- 
sues. Finally, the Department of State instructed its COCOM 
representative to resolve these issues by compromise. (297) 

President Kennedy offered American wheat for sale to the 
Soviet bloc and asked Congress to give him discretionary au- 
thority to extend Export-Import Bank loans to Communist coun- 
tries by legislation which President Johnson approved in janu- 
ary 1964. (330) The period ended with U.S.-Soviet trade talks 
under way. (332) 
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viet exports of cheap oil. The US. and British Governments 
agreed to give political guidance to the oil companies. (336) The 
United States put off any action to counter demands for more 
earnings until after the results of oil company-OPEC talks. (355) 

The compilation also includes documents on uranium pur- 
chases (335, 338), oil import quotas (344, 345, 363), sugar legisla- 
tion (337, 339, 348), tin disposal (342, 343, 356), the barter pro- 
gram (358, 359, 363), and the International Coffee Agreement 
(360). 
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tional Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Basic 
Memoranda, 2/62-4/62. 


Message from President Kennedy to Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, April 6. Thoughts on proposed statement and 
U.K. letter to Khrushchev. Attached is a 7" pp. Ken 
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nedy Library, National Security Files, Subjecke Series, 
Nuclear Weapons, Joint U.S.-U.K. Statement on Nu- 
clear Testing 4/10/62, 3/62-4/62. 


Letter from McCone to Foster, April 6. Military produc- 
tion facilities. Secret. 2 pp. CIA Files, Job 80B01285A, 
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Draft notes of Committee of Principals meeting, April 11. 
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. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen 
ies, Disarmament, Basic Memoranda, 2/62-4/62. 

Telegram 5441 to London, April 12. Text of message from 
Prime Minister Macmillan to President Kennedy on 
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of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /4-1262. 

Table, April 12. Comparative methods of reducing arma- 
ments. Table is an attachment to an April 12 memoran- 
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mament issues. Secret. 1 p. Kennedy Library, National 
Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Basic 
Memoranda, Memorandum to the President 4/12/62. 

Letter from Seaborg to President Kennedy, April 12. At- 

testing program issues. Secret. 2 pp. Ken- 
nedy Library, National Security Files, Nuclear eapons 
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Use pp. Department of State, Central 
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128 Memorandum from Raskin to Bundy, May 7. Views on 
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Nation Conference, Geneva, 5/62-6/62. 

129. Memorandum from Col. Smith to Gen. Taylor, May 31. 
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2 pp. Kennedy Library, National Secu 
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clear Test Suspension/Geneva, 1960-1962. 
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Secretary Rusk’s Conversations with U.K. Officials, 


1961-1962, Vol. 1. 
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Possible modification in on test ban. Top Se- 
cret. 4 pp. Department State, Presidential Cor- 
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141 Memorandum of Conversation, August 8, between Rusk 
and Dobrynin. On-site inspection concerns. Confiden- 
tial. 2 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 611.6112/ 
8-862. 


142 Disto 727 from Geneva, August 16. Geneva negotiations: 
readout of informal exchange with Soviet delegation on 
on-site inspection issue. Secret. 3 pp. Department of 
State, Central Files, 700.5611/8-1662, 
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Files, Departments and —e Disar- 


Central Files, 397.5611-GE/9-2762. 
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148 of Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group Meeting, 
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am. Top Secret. 2 pp. CIA Files, JOB 80B01285A, 
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free zone. Secret. 3 pp. Department of State, Secretary's 
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against 

surprise attack. . 2 pp. Department of State, Sec- 
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issues. Secret. 5 pp. Department of 
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complete disarmament under effective international 


control. Confidential. 2 — Con- 
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Letter from Dean to Rusk and J‘oster, December 28. 
Transmits a December 27 memorandum on possible so- 
lutions to a nuclear test ban treaty. Also appended is a 
January 3 note from Brubeck to Swank seeking ap- 
proval to send copy of Dean memorandum to Bundy 
for President's use. Secret. 9 pp. Department of Siate, 
Central Files, 700.5611 / 12-2862. 


Memorandum of Conversation, December 28, between 
Dobrynin and Harriman. Khrushchev acceptance of 
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Aide-mémoire, January 10. Soviet Government views on 
American draft declaration on non-transfer of nuclear 
weapons. Secret. 8 pp. Department of State, Presi- 
dential Correspondence: Lot 77 D 163, More Pen Pals, 
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Message from Prime Minister Macmillan to President 
Kennedy, January 13. British desire to participate in 
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Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 
66 D 204, Macmillan-Kennedy, 1963. 


Message from President Kennedy to Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, January 13. Agreement to British participation 
in talks with Soviets. Top Secret. 1 p. Department of 
State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Ken- 
nedy-Macmillan, Vol. II, 1962-1963. 


Memorandum of Conversation, January 16, among Fos- 
ter, Fedorenko, and Tsarapkin. Nuclear testing: on-site 
inspections. Two attachments ide a listing of So- 
viet fixed seismic stations Foster's comments on 
automatic seismic stations and procedures for on-site 
inspection. Secret. 14 pp. Department of State, Central 
Files, 700.5611 /1-1663. 


Memorandum of Conversation, January 22, among 
USS.R., U.K., and US. interlocutors. Nuclear test ban 
issues. Two attachments provide a listing of proposed 
locations in U.S.S.R. and in U.S., including noise levels, 
for automatic seismic stations. Secret. 12 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /1-2263. 
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164 Memorandum of Conversation, January 31, among 
USS.R., U.K. and U.S. interlocutors. Continuing dis- 
cussion of on-site inspections and automatic seismic 
stations. An attachment provides data on noise levels 
in locations proposed by Soviets for installation of 
automatic seismic stations. Secret. 8 pp. Department of 
State, Central Files, 700.5611/1-3163. 


February 1963 


165 Memorandum of Conversation, February 9, among Rusk, 
Alphand, and Greenhill. Non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons: readout of Rusk- in discussions. Se- 
cret. 4 pp. Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18- 
6. 


166 Memorandum from Wiesner to Fisher, February 12. Re- 
solving problems in the test ban negotiations. Con- 
fidential. 3 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing 3, 12/62-8/63. 

167 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to McNamara, February 
16. JCS concerns regarding ACDA’s paper on the “U.S. 
Position on the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty.” An attached 
a L euenhe as Gintetan deat on Gn 
ACDA paper. Also attached is a table showing nuclear 
weapon capabilities of particular countries. Top Secret. 
10 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, De- 
partments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, 
General, 2/15/63-2/28/63. 


168 Memorandum from Col. Smith to Gen. Taylor, February 
18. “Probabilities and a Nuclear Test Ban.” Secret. 2 
National Defense University, Taylor Papers, WYS 

Chron, January-March, 1963. 


169 Todis 806 to Geneva, 18. Negotiating instruc- 
petal Fane poymy Maybe ty. Confidential. 6 
pp. Department of State, Contral ‘Files, DEF 18-3 
SWITZ (GE). 
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170 Memorandum for the Record, February 19. Readout of 
Principals meeting on nuclear testing. Attached is a 
18 McCone drafted rebuttal paper on 
ACDA’s paper on the U.S. and the test ban treaty. Also 
attached is a February 17 memorandum from Fisher to 
the Committee of Principals’ members transmitting a 
copy of the revised ACDA paper (not attached). Secret. 
4 pp. CIA Files, Job 80B01285A, McCone Files, Meet- 
ings with President, 1/1/63-3/31/63. 


171 Telegram 3127 from New York, February 25. Transmits 
text of February 23 letter from Dean to Foster regard- 
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Kuznetsov in New York on number of automatic sta- 
tions on Soviet territory. Confidential. 9 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 SWITZ (GE). 

172. Addendum to December 20 report of NSAM 205 Com- 
mittee, February 27. Concludes that Soviet advances in 
sub-megaton yield range are not of major military ca- 
pability significance. Two attached tables provide a list- 
ing of additional December Soviet tests and yield-to- 
weight ratios on the sub-megaton yield tests. Top Se- 
cret. 4 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Meetings and Memoranda Series, NSAM 205, Box 339. 


March 1963 


173 Disto 1129 from Geneva, March 1. Partial text of Foster 
statement on Dean-Kuznetsov Conversations. Official 


Use Only. 3 pp. rtment of State, Central Files, 
DEF 18-3 (GE). 

174 Letter from Macmillan to President Kennedy, March 16. 
ae a test ban a t: past and present reali- 
ties and suggestions for a satisfactory conclusion. Top 


Secret. 13 pp. Department of State, Presidential Cor- 
respondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan-Kennedy Cor- 
respondence, Vol. IV. 
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175 Memorandum for the Record, April 4. Readout of meet- 
ing with President: Chinese nuclear capability, super- 
sonic plane issues, nuclear test ban concerns, French bi- 
lateral relations, economic issues, European security is- 
sues, and U-2 shoot down contingency plans. Secret. 2 
pp. CIA Files, Job 80B01285A, McCone Files, Meetings 
with President, 4/1/63-6/30/63. 


176 Notes on conversation between Rusk and 
Bundy, April 11. Test ban negotiations: Soviet and 
French concerns. No classification marking. 1 p. De- 
partment of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone 
Conversations. 


177 Notes on telephone conversation tetween Rusk and 
Bundy, April 11. Discussion of response to Macmillan 
on non-diffusion issue with the Soviets. No classifica- 
tion marking. 1 p. rtment of State, Rusk Files: Lot 
72 D 192, Telephone versations. 


178 Memorandum of Conversation, April 12, between Rusk 
and Dobrynin. Nuclear non-proliferstion issues. Secret. 
An attached copy of the draft non-transfer declaration 
with ana ed minute additional informa- 
tion on declaration. Confidential. 10 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Se:retary’s Memovanda of Conversation: 
Lot 65 D 330. 


179 Note from Smith to Rusk, Apri 13. Transmits copy of 
April 13 message from Macmillan to Kennedy convey- 
ing Macmillan’s suggested in proposed letters 
to Khrushchev. Appended to illan’s message is 
the redraft of paragraph 6. Top Secret. 5 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 
204, Macmillan-Kennedy, 1963. 


180 Memorandum of Conversation, April 17, among mem- 
bers of Committee of Principals. Nuclear test ban treaty 
issues. Secret. 9 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disar- 
mament, Committee of Principals, 3/61-11/63. 
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181 Actions taken at Committee of Principals meeting, April 
17. Decisions made on explosions for peaceful uses and 
on tabling the draft treaty at Geneva. Secret. 2 pp. Ken- 
nedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and 
Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, Committee of 
Principals, 3/61-11/63. 


182 Memorandum from Gould to the Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense (Atomic Energy), April 19. Report of 
the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group. Two attach- 
ments provide a copy of the February 15 report and an 
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1l pp. W tional Records Center, RG 330, 
OSPYOATSD (AE) Files: FRC 69 A 2243, 99 U'SP, USSR 
Weapons Evaluation (Bethe). 


183 Telegram 2720 from Moscow, April 24. Meeting with 
Khrushchev: agriculture, Kennedy-Macmills: etters, is- 
sues related to securing a nuclear test ban agreement. 
Secret. 10 pp. Department of State, Central Files, POL 
UK-USSR. 


184 Telegram 2727 from Moscow, April 25. Amendments to 
Moscow telegram 2720 on Conversation with Khru- 
shchev. Secret. 1 p. Department of State, Central Files, 
POL UK-USSR. 
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185 Memorandum from Kaysen to President Kennedy, May 
20. Provides background information on the high yield 
nuclear weapon situation and general Defense and 
ACDA views. The attached background paper dis- 
cusses feasibility of U.S. developing large yield weap- 
ons based on new technology. Top Secret. 6 pp. Ken- 
nedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, 
High Yield. 


June 1963 


186 Notes on telephone conversation between Rusk and 
Kaysen, June 9. Comments on draft of President's 
speech at American University. No classification mark- 
ing. 1 p. Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, 
Telephone Conversations. 
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187 Memorandum of Decisions, June 19. Decisions made at 
test preparations meeting, June 18: yield size; Plow- 
share announcement; overseas atmospheric tests; im- 
provemenis at Johnson Island; and site preparation for 
an upcoming nuclear test. Secret. 2 pp. Kennedy Li- 
brary, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear 
Weapons Testing, 1/63-7/63. 


188 Message from President Kennedy to Macmillan, June 21. 
Notes second suspicious event in Semipalatinsk area 
and invites Macmillan’s comments on Hailsham-Har- 
riman mission. Top Secret. 2 pp. Kennedy Library, Na- 
tional Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Test Ban Correspondence, 3/63-6/63. 
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message to Khrushchev, and Hailsham-Harriman mis- 
sion. Top Secret. 3 p. Kennedy Library, National Secu- 
rity Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, 
Test Ban Correspondence, 3/63-6/63. 

190 Memorandum of Conversation, June 24, between Presi- 
dent Kennedy and German Chancellor Adenauer. 
Forthcoming test ban negotiations in Moscow. Secret. 2 
pp. Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/Ken- 
nedy. 
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191 Memorandum of Conversation, wy 8, among meeting of 
Committee of Principals. Genera — of US. pol- 
icy in disarmament negotiations. Top Secret. 13 pp. 
Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments 
and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, Committee 
of Principals, 3/61-11/63. 


192 Paper, July 9. “Points to be Explored with the Russians.” 
Attached is a list of points for discussion with the 
President. Secret. 2 pp. Library of Congress, Manu- 
script Division, Harriman Papers, Test Ban Background 
Ill. 


193 Telegram 233 from London, July 12. Harriman’s discus- 
sions with Hailsham on negotiating tactics in Moscow. 
Secret. 1 p. Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 
US/Harriman. 
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Telegram 234 from London, July 12. Harriman’s meeting 
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Secret. 1 p. Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 
US/Harriman. 
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da. Secret. 2 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 
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for overseas bases. 25 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whit- 
man File, NSC Records. 


229 =“ National I Estimate, NIE 1-61, January 17. ° 
py ott orld Situation”; introduction ad repr 


and Secret. 22 CIA 
Job 7OROIOIZA, ODDI Registry me 


230 Record of Action, January 19. NSC Action No. 2395: At- 
tack warning channels and procedures for civilians. Se- 
cret. 1 p. Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellane- 
ous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, Records of Action by the Na- 
tional Security Council. 


March 1961 


231 Memorandum from Col. Chapla to Bundy, March 3. 
Transmits report on “Evaluation of Strategic Offensive 
Weapon Systems.” T ~ hey w . 28 pp. Kennedy Library, 
National Security Subjects Series, WSEG 50, 
Smith. 


232 Memorandum from Gen. Lemnitzer to Clifton, March 3. 
Transmits copy of JCS memorandum to 
McNamara on a counter la ca 
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April 1961 

233 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 11-61, April 6. “Prob- 
able Intelligence Warning of Soviet Attack on the Unit- 
ed States.” Top Secret. 22 pp. CIA Files, Job 
79R01012A, ODDI Registry. 

264 ge ty eet yt ee 
21 eee 
aS ne eee Se 6 pp. Ken- 
nedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and 
Memoranda Series, Pol Plan 2/11 /61-5/61. 


May 1961 

235 Memorandum from Schlesinger to President Kennedy, 
May 18. Secret. CIA Files, Schlesinger Papers, 4/21/61- 
6/19/61. 6 pp. of source text not declassified. 

June 1961 


2% Memorandum from Gen. Lemnitzer to McNamara, June 


ee ee oe eee ae Top Se 
cret; Restricted Data National Archives and 


Records Administration, Group 218, JCS 
Records, JMF 3001, BNSP (5 May 1961), Sec. 2. 


237 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 11-3-61, July 11. 


36. Top Secret. 34 pp. CIA Files, Job 79R01012A, ODDI 
Registry 


238 Memorandum from Kaysen to Bundy, July 22. Top Se- 
cret. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen, 
BNSP 7/61-11/61. 2 pp. of source text not declassified. 


August 1961 
239 Memorandum from Gen. Lemnitzer to McNamara, Au- 


Records, JMF 7000 General (6 May 61), Sec. 3. 
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September 1961 a 


240 Memorandum irom Gen. Cabell to Gen. Taylor, Septem- 
ber 6. Transmits memorandum on “Current urrent Status of 


241 Memorandum from Gen. LeMay to SAPS, September 18. 
Recommendations on long-range nuclear aed 


242 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to Gen. Lemnitzer, Sep- 
tember 19. Transmits list of questions for General Pow- 


Secret. 5 pp. National Defense University, Taylor Pa- 
pers, 33 66 NATO. 


243 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 4-3-61, September 21. 
“Nuclear Weapons and Delivery Capabilities of Free 
World Countries Other Than the US and UK.” Secret. 
16 pp. CIA Files, Job 79R01012A, ODDI Registry. 


244 + National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 11-86-61, September 
ag Tg hee i rere page Range 
Ballistic Forces.” Printed in part in i 


245 Memorandum from Bundy to President Kennedy, Sep- 
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November 1961 


247 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to President Kennedy, 
November 13. “FY 1963 Defense Budget Issues.” Top 
Secret. 12 pp. National Defense University, Taylor Pa- 
pers, 30, T-357-69. 


December 1961 


248 Memorandum from McGhee to Under 
ber 5. Conveys draft “Bast Navonal Saunt Paley” 
paper. Printed in part in the print volume as 
62. Secret. 35 pp. Department of State, S/S-NSC (Mis- 
cellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, BNSP 1961-1962. 


252 Memorandum from McCone to President Kennedy, Janu- 
= pun te tad 6 oe Cn fon OG 


Oaccond Files, > s000t s0B01285A, Mites w/Pres, 12/1/ 
61-6/30/62 


253 wal Conapantinal tudes on Gabe, Wane, a Readout 
of © briefing on Cuba, Vietnam, and Soviet 
nuclear missile capabilities. Secret. 3 pp. Attached is a 

per on “Soviet Long- Ballistic Missiles.” T 
Rosen, . CIA Files, (McCone) Files, 
80B01285A, for the Record, 11/29/61-4/5/62. 
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Memorandum from Coyne to Bundy, January 15. Trans- 
mits draft directive on the responsibilities of the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. No classification marking. 3 
pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Depart- 
ments and Agencies Series, CIA General 1/61-2/62. 


Memorandum from President Kennedy to McCone, Janu- 
ary 16. Guidance on McCone’s responsibilities as Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. No classification marking. 2 
pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Depart- 
ments and Agencies Series, CIA General 1/62-2/62. 


Letter from Rusk to McNamara, January 20. Rusk’s con- 
cerns regarding possible force reductions abroad. Se- 
cret. 2 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 

rtments and Agencies Series, Army Reorg. Pro- 
posal 12/61-1/62. 


Memorandum from Kaysen to Bell, January 23. Conveys 
President's request that Bell, Taylor and McNamara 
meet to discuss Army force requirements. No classifica- 
tion marking. 1 p. Transmits copy of Presidential 
memorandum to McNamara on 1963 Army pre- 

redness and force Secret. 2 pp. Kennedy Li- 
ry, National Security , Departments and Agen- 
cies Series, DOD 1/62-3/62. 


Memorandum from Kaysen to Gen. Taylor, January 23. 
Relays President's interest in having Taylor talk with 
M . No classification marking. 1 p. Kennedy 
Library, National Security Files, Departments and 
Agencies Series, DOD 1/62-3/62. 


Memorandum from Helms to McCone, January 25. Trans- 
mits report on “New Emphasis on ing So- 
viet Strategic Missile Ca ties.” Top Secret; 
NoForn/No Dissem Abroad/Limited/Background Use 
Only. 4 pp. CIA Files, Job 80B01285A, Mtgs w/Presi- 
dent, 12/1/61-6/30/62. 


Memorandum for the Record by Maury, Janu- 
ary 26. Comments on report on “New Empha- 
sis on Strengthening Soviet Strategic Missile Capabili- 
ties.” Secret; Eyes Alone. 2 pp. CIA Files, Job 
80B01285A, Mtgs w/President, 12/1/61-6/30/62. 
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February 1962 


261 Memorandum from CA/PRG to CA/C/PMG, Central In- 
telligence Agency, February 2. Background and genesis 
of the “Counter-Guerriila Warfare Task Force Report.” 
Secret. 3 pp. CIA Files, Job 8300D30R. 

262 Memorandum from Earman to Deputy Director for Intel- 
ligence, Central Intelligence Agency, February 12. Ex- 
tract of McCone’s February 8 conversation with Presi- 
dent Kennedy passed for information and necessary ac- 
tion. Top Secret; Eyes Only. 1 p. CIA Files, Job 
80B01289A, Migs w/ ent, 12/1/61-6/30/62. 


March 1962 


263 Memorandum from Hughes to Rostow, March 6. INR 
comments on the “Basic National Security Poli 
paper. Secret. 9 pp. Department of State, S/S-N 

(Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, BNSP, 1961-1962. 


April 1962 

264 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to President Kennedy, 
April 17. Provides information for Ken- 
nedy’s with mara on U.S. Army force re- 


ductions in 1963. Secret. 2 pp. Kennedy Library, 
President's Office Files, 94B, DEF 4/62-6/62. 


265 Memorandum from the Secretaries to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, April 24. Circulates copy of a memorandum from 
Gen. Lemnitzer to McNamara on “Nuclear Superiority 
of the US Vis-a-Vis the Soviet Union” for their infor- 
mation. Top Secret/Restricted Data. 12 pp. National 
Archives and Records Administration, Re 218, JCS 
Records, JMF 2210. 

266 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 13-2-62, April 25. 
“Chinese Communist Advanced Weapons Capabili- 
ties.” Printed in part in the print volume as Document 
81. Top Secret. 30 pp. CIA Files, Job 79R01012A, ODDI 
Registry. 


267 Memorandum for the Record, wy tee Readout of White 


House staff meeting amara’s upcoming 
speech; the wale off of tactical aed anliee «2 weapons in US. na- 


tional security policy; Berlin; Burma; and Dobryrin’s 
views on arms control. Secret. 2 pp. National Defense 
University, Taylor Papers, WH Migs. 
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268 Memorandum of Discussion prepared by McCone, April 
30. Readout of April 28 meeting among Kennedy, Mac- 
millan, McCone, and McNamara on TKH photography. 
Secret; Eyes Only. 1 p. CIA Files, Job 80B01285A, Migs 
w/President 12/1/61-6/30/62. 


May 1962 


269 Letter from Kennan to Rostow, May 15. Encloses his 
comments on U.S. military policy in Europe as it af- 
fects NATO, West Germany and the Warsaw Pact. Un- 
classified. 3 pp. Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 69 
D 121, BNSP Draft, 3/26/62. 


June 1962 


270 National Security Action Memorandum No. 165, June 16. 
“Assignment of Additional Res ibility to the Spe- 
cial Group.” Confidential. 1 p. rtment of State, S/ 
P Files: Lot 69 D 121, NSAMs 62. 


271 Draft Paper, June 22. “Basic National Security Policy.” 
Printed in part in the print volume as Document 93. 
Secret. 186 pp. Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 69 D 
121, BNSP t 6/22/62. 


272 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to President Kennedy, 
June 22. “Military Force Levels and Nuclear Planning” 
Secret. 2 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Meetings and Memoranda Series, Taylor 6/62-8/62. 

273 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to President Kennedy, 
June 22. comments on the attached McNa- 
mara um “US and Soviet Military Buildup 
and Probable Effects on Berlin Situation.” Top Secret. 4 
pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Depart- 
ments and Agencies Series, DOD IV. 


July 1962 


274 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to President Kennedy, 
July 2. tion of authority in the transfer, release 
and use of US. nuclear weapons. Secret. 3 pp. Ken- 
nedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and 
Memoranda Series, Taylor 6/62-8/62. 
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275 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to President Kennedy, 
July 12. Taylor's comments on McNamara’s memoran- 
dum to Kennedy on the readiness of the Strategic 
Army Force. No classification marking. 2 pp. Kennedy 
Library, President's Office Files, Def 7/62-12/62. 


August 1962 


276 Memorandum from McNamara to President Kennedy, 
August 11. Provides information on the status of the 
“Strategic Army Force in the United States” and a 
summary table of “ Strength Planned as of June 
30, 1963.” Secret. 3 pp. emul Library, National Se- 
curity Files, Departments and Agencies Series, DOD, 
7/62-8/62. 


277. Memorandum of Discussion, August 17. McCone’s per- 
sonal notes of the August 16 discussion of the appoint- 
ment of a chairman for the | Group. Secret; Eyes 
Only. 1 p. CIA Files, Job 1285A, DCI Memos for 
Record 4/7/62-8/21/62. 


278 Letter from McCone to Gen. LeMay, August 22. Ideas on 
resolving the differences in SAC and USIB estimates of 


the threat America. Secret. 3 pp. CIA Files, Job 
80B01285A, ER DCI Chron, 1/1-12/31/62. 
September 1962 
279 ~=~Paper by the Department of State, 


1962. “United States Overseas Internal Defense Policy.” 
Printed in part in the print volume as Document 106. 
Secret. 40 pp. Department of State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 
72 D 316, NSAM 182. 


November 1962 


280 Memorandum from President Kennedy to McNamara, 
November 9. Questions posed by the President on sta- 
tus of U.S. and Soviet fighter aircraft uction. Top 
Secret; Sensitive. 3 pp. Washi ational Records 
Center, OSD Files: 71A , 452 Tactical 1962. 


281 Memorandum from Joint Chiefs of Staff to McNamara, 
November 14. 17 pp. of source text not declassified. 
Top Secret. National Archives and Records Administra- 
tion, RG 218, JCS Records, JMF 3105 (22 June 62) Sec 1. 
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282 Memorandum of a Se by McCone, No- 
vember 16. Readout of one’s briefing of President 
Kennedy for his upcoming meeting with former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Secret; Eyes Only. 2 pp. CIA Files, 
Job 80B01285A, Mtgs. w/President, 7/1/62-12/31/62. 


January 1963 

283 Memorandum from Col. Legere to Col. Ewell, January 16. 
Forwards comments and draft paper on tactical nuclear 
weapons. Secret. 3 pp. Nati Defense University, 
Taylor Papers, WH Staff Mtgs. 

284 Notes on Remarks of President Kennedy, January 22. A 
review of national security problems: Cuba; Europe; 
the Neutrals; domestic affairs; foreign aid, and military 
issues. Top Secret. 7 pp. Department of State. Central 
Files, 711.5/1-2363. 


285 Memorandum for the Record prepared by Gen. Taylor, 
January 22. Summary of President Kennedy's remarks 
to National Security Council on January 22. Top Secret. 
3 pp. National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Tay- 
lor CJCS Memos. 

286 Notes on Remarks of President Kennedy prepared by a 
“CIA Rapporteur,” undated. President Kennedy's re- 
marks to National Security Council on January 22. Se- 
cret. 7 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Meetings and Memoranda Series, 508th NSC Meeting. 


287 Memorandum for the Record by Col. Legere, 
7 23. White House meeting concerning the 
nuclear weapons study, the nuclear test ban 
agreement, and Kennedy's January 22d comments to 
the National Security Council. Secret; Eyes Only. 3 pp. 
National Defense University, Taylor Papers, WH Staff 
Migs. 
February 1963 


288 Memorandum from Maj. Smith to Gen. Goodpaster, Feb- 
ruary 6. “US Policy on Tactical Nuclear Weapons in 
" - Secret. 4 iP. National Defense Univer- 

sity, Taylor Papers, Tac Nuc I. 
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289 Memorandum for the Record prepared by unknown 
drafter, February 7. “Views of Dr. Enthoven on Tactical 
Nuclear Warfare.” Top Secret. 6 pp. National Defense 
University, Taylor Papers, Tac Nuc Wpns Study. 


March 1963 


290 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 11-463, March 22. 
“Soviet Military Capabilities and Policies, 1962-1967.” 


Printed in part in int — as Document 130. 
Top Secret; Controlled =o. Johnson Library, 
National Security File, Intelligence File, National Intel- 
ligence Estimates. 

April 1963 

291 Report by the hy me bm Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
April 1963. “ irements for Tactical 
Nuclear Weapons.” oa.” Top oy be icted Data. 37 pp. 
Kennedy ian. | National Security Files, Kaysen, 4/63 

May 1963 


292 Memorandum from McNamara to President Kennedy, 
May 27. McNamara’s comments regarding adequacy of 
USS. tactical aircraft capabilities. Attachments 
written analysis . tables. Top Secret; 


Sensitive. 21 National Records Center, 
RG 330, OSD hy — 1 A 3470, 452 Tactical 1963. 
June 1963 


293 Memorandum from Gilpatric to McNamara, Bundy, and 
op Pa June 3. Transmits Maj. Gen. Lansdale’s strat- 
cold war for their information. Secret. 
12 pp. Department of Sate, $/P Files Lot 70 D 199, Pol 
Warfare. 


294 ae from Johnson to Bundy, June 21. Provides 
information on expenditures for nuclear wea sys- 
tems. Secret. 2 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Meetings and Memoranda Series, CE Johnson 5/ 
62-9/63. 
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July 1963 

295 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 11-9-63, July 15. “So- 
viet Capabilities and Intentions to Orbit Nuclear Weap- 
ons.” Printed in in print volume as Document 134. 
Secret; i Data. 24 pp. Johnson Library, Na- 
tional Security File, Intelligence File, National Intel- 
ligence Estimates. 

296 Memorandum from Forrestal to Bundy, July 19. Reassign- 
ment of Kaysen’s portfolio. No classification marking. 2 


297 Special National Estimate, SNIE 13-2-63, July 
24. “Communist ‘s Advanced Weapons Pro- 
+a, J. in print volume as Document 

. ; Dissem. 16 pp. Department of 
State, INR/EAP Files: Lot 90 D 99. 


298 «=~Pa prepared unknown drafter, July 31. Provides 
Ealeeted tndemation om the Galore intel 


brary, National Security — Departments and , hn 
cies Series, CIA Gen, 4-8/63 
September 1963 


300 Memorandum from Gen. Taylor to Members of the 
cial Group, October 15. Recommends a review of U.S. 
eget mt me Gp pA yy 

of State, S/S Files: Lot 70 D 258, 
sccl 1963. 


31 —=— National —— NIE 11-8-63, October 18. 
"Soviet for Strategic Attack.” Printed in 
volume as Document 144. Top Secret; 
; Controlled Dissem. 58 pp. Files, 

Reece da, Conte Ds 
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302 Note from Kaysen to Bundy, October 25. Provides com- 
ments ori McNamara’s strategic forces memorandum. 
Top Secret. 10 pp. Johnson Library, National Security 
File, Agency File, Def Bud 65. 


November 1963 
303 Banc Nedontd Securhy Policy.” Top Secaet. 1¢ pp. De- 
“Basic National Security Secret. 14 pp. De- 


partment of State, S/P Files: Lot 70 199, TS- 


304 Memorandum from Keeny to Bundy, November 15. Pro 
vides comments and agenda 15th budget 
seston with hacdtaoton. No desscofion marking’ 5 
cea ee ey 
le, Def Bud 65. 

305 Memorandum from Maj. Smith to Bundy, November 22. 
ae ae ee ee ee ed 


budget meeting. Secret 4) = mea National 
Security File, Agen-y File, 


306 Memorandum from Xostow to Members of Policy Plan- 
ning Council, November 29. Addresses input from re- 
gional bureaus on key issues. Secret. 4 pp. Department 
of State, S/P Files: Lot 70 D 199, Secretary's PP'Ms. 

307 Memorandum frow: Keeny to Bundy, November 30, 1963. 
Readout of November 27th meeting with 
McNamara. Secret. 5 pp. Johnson Library, National Se- 
curity File, Agency File, Def Bud 65. 


December 1963 


308 Memorandum to Members of Policy Planning Council, 
December 6. Highlights of December 3d Policy Plan- 
ning Secret. 4 pp. of State, S/P 
Files: Lot 70 D 199, Secretary's 


309 Memorandum from Gordon to President Johnson, De- 
cember 9. Provides rationale for adjustments to Min- 
uteman program. Top Secret. 4 pp. Johnson Library, 
National Security File, Agency Series, Def Bud 65. 

310 Memorandum for the Record of the Group Meet- 
ing, December 12. Secret; E y. 2 Pp. source 
text not declassified. CIA Job 1285A, 303 
Committee, 1963. 
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General Foreign Economic Policy 


No. Document Description 
December 1960 
311 by Task Force on the Balance of Payments to 


-elect Kennedy, December 27. Balance of pay- 
ments/reserve problems and recommended solutions. 


ments, General, 12/60-6/62, Box 362. 


November 1961 


312 Memorandum from Dillon to President Kennedy, No- 
vember 7. Third report on balance of payments and 
Treasury actions. Confidential. 4 pp. nye one 
President's Office Files, Treasury, Balance of Payments 
10/61-12/61, Box 94E. 


313 Memorandum from Heller to President Kennedy, No- 


1 


marking 
811.10/12-161. 


january 1962 


315 Memorandum from Dillon to President Kennedy, January 
18. Re pay ey Pal “ery es --—ll 


March 1962 


316 Memorandum from Dillon to President Kennedy, March 
28. Time frame/solutions to balance of payments 
lem. Secret. 4 pp. ee foe Library, President's Office 
Files, Treasury, Balance Payments, 1/62-8/62, Box 
94E. 





a » a ee 
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Library, Security Files, Meetings and Memo- 
randa Series, NSAM 171, Box 337. 

April 1963 

320 pe ee phy badly membre, Fin caer 
Forwards report by Cabinet Committee on of 
eee ee ne 6 pp. Ken- 
nedy Library, s Office Files, T , Bal 


321 Memorandum from Heller to President Kennedy, April 6. 


State views on a Treasury meeting and report (no sub- 
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May 1963 

323. Memorandum from Klein to Bundy, May 10. Igoe 
ment of U.S. Forces in .” Secret. 2 pp. y 
Library, National Security Subjects Series, Balance 
of Payments and Gold, 6/62-9/63, Box 292. 


324. Memorandum from Rostow to Rusk, May 15. “Military 
Cut-Backs and Balance of Payments.” Secret. 2 pp. 
fen Balance of Payments and ‘Gold, 4/63-7/63, Bos 
ries, of Payments and Gold, 4/63-7/63, Box 


335 Ne ee ee aad Baye 
ee ee ee ee eo ong + hen 
, National Security Files, 
of Pavments and Gold, 6/62-9/63, a. 


Cabinet Committee on Balance of Payments, May 29. 


ee Se oe actions to 
address of pay nents t. Confidential. 3 pp. 


Kennedy Library, Herter Papers, Balance of Payments, 
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331 Memorandum from Meyers to Kitchen, July 8. Item-by- 
item review of McNamara’s proposals outlined in his 
3 memorandum to Rusk. Secret. 3 pp. Department 

of Central Files, FN 12 US. 


332 ee ee ee Se ane Se ey © 


ance of Payments and Force Withdrawal” Secret 2 pp 


September 1963 

337 Memorandum from U. Alexis Johnson to Rusk, Septem- 
ber 16. of DOD balance of 
tions. Top Secret. 12 pp. Department of State, Central 
Files, FN 12. 

338 «=Tables 1 and 2, September 19. Table | Fiscal 
Year DOD expenditures and the inter- 
national balance of T 2 reflects US. Air 
Force tactical with home bases overseas. These 




















Financial and Monetary Policy 
No. Document Description 
January 1961 


339 ~=Paper, January 10. “Proposed Settlement of Vested Ger- 
man Assets Problem.” Confidential. 7 pp. Department 
of State, Central Files, 811.10/1-1361. 

340 _—s Letter from Anderson to Dillon, January 18. Outgoing ad- 


341 Memorandum from Ball to Rusk, January 30. German ne- 


June 1961 

345 Memorandum of conversation, June 14, among Stikker, 
Ball, and Fessenden. Balance of issues. Con- 
fidential. 2 Department Central Files, 


811.10/6-1461. 
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34 Memorandum of conversation, June 20, among Rusk, Dil- 

lon, and Prime Minister Ikeda. U.S.-Japanese balance of 

issues. Confidential. 4 pp. Department of 
Central Files, 811.10/6-2061. 


November 1961 


347 = Telegram 2670 from Paris, November 18. US.-French 
ee ee eee ee eae 
Use Only afr Department of State, Central Files, 
390.13/14-186 


arrangement. Only. 

2 pp. Department of Central Files, 398.13/ 12-961. 

M9 = Telegram 3064 from Paris, December 13. Results of dis- 

cussions on supplementary resources for IMF. Official 

Py 2 Department of State, Central Files, 
398.13 / 12-1361. 


350 = Telegram 3067 from Paris, December 13. Text of exchange 
Se ee ne ee ee ne Official 
Use a a a 
398.13/12-136 


February 1962 
351 Memorandum from Dillon to President Kennedy, Feb- 


Se ee eee 
income. No classification . Ken- 


foreign 
nedy Library, Dillon Papers, Memos to 1/ 


Memorandum from Trezise to Secretary, March 
Means Committee Apply ~ 
sartmant of Sete, Contrai Plea SiL.112/3-002"" 
partment of State, Centr | Files, 811.112/ 
from 
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354 Memorandum from G. Griffith Johnson to U. Alexis John- 
son, May 25. Further information on proposed tax leg- 
islation. Official Use Only. 2 pp. Department of State, 
Central Files, 811.11/5-2562. 


August 1962 


355 Memorandum from Sorensen to President Kennedy, Au- 
gust 10. “Report of Subcommittee on Gold and Mone- 
tary Agreement.” No classification marking. 1 p. Ken- 
my big President's Office Files, Treasury, 8/10/ 
62, Box 94E. 


January 1963 

356 Notes on Dillon’s conversation with McNamara, January 
23. U.S. dollar outlays abroad; DOD deficit proposals; 
and importance of balance of payments to administra- 
tion. Confidential. 2 pp. Kennedy Library, Dillon Pa- 
pers, Memcons, 1963, Box 15. 


February 1963 


357. Table, Feburary 4. “Official Gold and Dollar Holdings of 
Selected Countries in Relation to Foreign Trade and 
Total Payment Obligations in 1961.” Secret. 1 p. Ken- 
‘edy Library, Dillon Papers, Memos to President, 2/ 
62-3/63, Box 8. 


March 1963 


358 Memorandum from Bullitt to the Cabinet Committee on 
Balance of Payments, March 19. Provides read-out of 
Roosa’s recent European discussions on balance of pay- 
ments. Confidential. 6 pp. Kennedy Library, Herter Pa- 
pers, Balance of Payments, Box 1. 


May 1963 

359 Memorandum of conversation between President Ken- 
nedy and German Federal Minister Krone, May 15. 
“Balance of Payments and Trade Problems.” Confiden- 
tial. 3 pp. Department of State, Central Files, FN 12. 


360 Minutes of meeting at Embassy Paris, May 31. Force lev- 
els and balance of pa ts problems. Secret. 7 pp. 
Department of State, ry’'s Memoranda of Con- 
versation: Lot 65 D 330. 
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June 1963 


361 Memorandum from Ball to President Kennedy, June 21. 
Talking ts for the President's conversation with 
German Vice Chancellor Erhard. Secret. 9 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/KENNEDY. 


July 1963 


362 Memorandum from Heller to President Kennedy, July 8. 
CEA’s program for the balance of payments. No classi- 
fication marking. 4 pp. Kennedy Library, National Se- 
curity Files, Kaysen Balance of Payments, Gen- 
eral, 4/63-7/63, Box 362. 

363 Telegram 255 to Moscow, July 19. U.S. troop reductions 


in Europe. Secret. 2 pp. Department of State, Central 
Files, FN 12 US. 


364 eS 6 ea ane Se ae ae 
Ambassador Takeuchi, Jul bs Interest equalization 


tax. Limited Official Use. Department of State, 
Secretary's Memoranda of Contersetioe: Lot €8 D 390. 
October 1963 


365 Memorandum from President Kennedy to Martin, Octo- 
ber 14. Martin's participation in meetings to review 
US. position on evolution of international monetary 
system. Confidential. 2 pp. Kennedy Library, National 
Security Files, Subjects Series, Balance of Payments and 
Gold, 10/63-11/63, Box 292. 


366 Memorandum from Dillon to Ball, Martin, Heller, and 
Bundy, October 17. Questions to be addressed by the 
Deputies in Group of Ten study. Limited Official Use. 
5 pp. Department of State, Central Files, FN 1 US. 


Foreign Assistance Policy 
March 1961 


367 Memorandum from Rostow to President Kennedy, March 
13. on foreign aid message: getting the Con- 
= Allies on board. Confidential. 4 pp. Kennedy 

brary, National Security Files, Meetings and Memo- 
randa Series, Staff Memoranda, Rostow-Foreign Aid, 
3/61. 
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No. Document Description 


Letter to . 

about present draft of President's message on foreign 
aid. No classification marking. 3 pp. Department of 
State, Central Files, 700.5-MSP/3-1861. 


369 Memorandum of conversation, March 20, between Ball 
and German State Secretary van Scherpenberg. Aid 
commitments and proposals for Fourth Development 
Assistance Group meeting. Confidential. 6 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Conference Files: Lot 65 D 366, CF 1819. 


370 Memorandum of conversation, March 20, between Ball 


proposals. Confidential. 4 pp. Department of State, 
Corterence Files: Lot 65D 380 CF 1819. 


371 Memorandum from Weiss to Bell, March 21. MAP study 
and Mr. Marshall's role. Secret. 2 pp. Department of 
State, Central Files, 700.5-MSP/3-2161. 


372 = Telegram 1524 from Bonn, March 22. Readout of bilateral 
foreign aid discussions. Confidential. 3 pp. Department 
of State, Central Files, 611.62A/3-2261. 


May 1961 

373 Memorandum from Freeman to President Kennedy, May 
5. “Agriculture and Problems of Foreign ~~ No 
classification marking. 5 pp. Washington National 
Records Center, RG 286, AID Administrator Files: FRC 
65 A 481, Administration, FY 1962. 


374 “Current Economic ang ¥ — 9. Expansion of 
Food for Peace 5 pp. Washing- 


ton National tivasell Garten, RG 59, E/CBA/REP Files: 
FRC 72 A 6248. Current Economic Developments. 

375 “Report of the Development Assistance Panel,” Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, May 18. Research 
and development unit to help manage the US. devel- 


376 —_ Letter from Bowles to President Kennedy, May 22. For- 
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Document Description 


Letter from Bowles to President Kennedy, May 23. Presi- 
dent’s Hill appearance in support of new economic aid 
program. No classification marking. 2 pp. Department 
of State, Central Files, 700.5-MSP/5-2361. 

378 Personal memorandum from Bundy to Rusk, May 25. Or- 

ganization of AID. No classification marking. 1 p. Ken- 

nedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and 

Agencies Series, AID, 1/61-12/61, Box 268. 


379 ee ee ee 25. Agriculture’s role 
a. ten a tin € ication marking. 2 
— State, Central Files, 411.0041/5- 


380 Telegram 5184 to Paris, May 27. Terms of U.S. assistance 
loans. Confidential. 4 pp. Department of State, Central 
Files, 700.5-MSP/5-2761. 


381 Letter from Martin to McGovern, May 31. P 1 to ex- 
change wheat and feed grains for im foods. At- 
tached is a copy of a May 9 memorandum from 
McGovern to Kennedy explaining proposal. No classi- 
fication 3 pp. rtment of State, Central 
Files, 800.03 /5~961. 


June 1961 


382 ee ee ee 
Peace ideas. No classification marking. 4 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, 900.03 /6-1861. 


383 Memorandum of conversation, June 14, among Stikker, 
Saint-Mleux, Kohler, and Finletter. Military aid 
Confidential. 2 pp. Department of State, Central 
740.5-MSP /6-1461. 


384 Memorandum from Bowles to Rusk, June 14. Improve- 
ment needed in administration of foreign policy. No 
classification marking. 7 pp. Yale University Library, 
Bowles Papers, Box 300, Folder 536. 

385 Letter from Freeman to Bowles, June 30. Agriculture and 
the Food for Peace . No classification marking. 
Attached is a June 29 letter from Freeman to Sorenson 
on Freeman's remarks on Food for Peace program. 2 
pp. Department of State, Central Files, 800.03 /6-3061. 


I # 
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No. Document Description 


July 1961 


386 Memorandum from Rostow to U. Alexis Johnson, July 11. 
Request for embassy information on USG and host 
government allocation of military resources for local 
civil works/economic projects. No classification mark- 
ing. 1 p. Department of State, Central Files, 700.5- 

/8-561. 


387 Letter from Rusk to Humphrey, July 22. Comments on 
Garst’s Food for Peace proposal. No classification 
marking. 1 p. Department of State, Central Files, 


800.03 /6-1261. 

August 1961 

388 oe ee Se, > oo oe 
foreign aid program. No tion marki 


Department of State, Central I Files. 411.0041/5- 


389 a mokono a cg 
5. Interim response for information on use of local mili- 
tary forces and pment in civil works and economic 
~~ Secret. . Department of State, Central 
iles, 700.5-MSP/8-561. 

390 Note from Pezzullo to May, August 21. No reply nec- 
SS Oe ee at ae 

les. No subject mentioned. No classification 


marking. 1 p.,Washington National Records Center, RG 
286, ministrator Files: FRC 65 A 481, Agri- 


culture, FY 1962. 

September 1961 

391 Note from Rusk to Bowles, September 1961. “Go ahead” 
guidance on coordinated a } “~ 


ment. No classification A, Ay 
ments provide background material. Yale University 
Library, Bowles Papers, Box 300, Folder 536. 


392 ee Se oe © Se © 
20. Secretary Freeman's proposals on administering the 
er toe Ge No classifica- 

. Washington National Records Cen- 
ier RG 280" A Administrator Files: FRC 65 A 481, 
Agriculture, FY 1962. 
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No. Document Description 


October 1961 


393 ~— Letter from Tetro to Gardner, October 6. USDA and juris- 
dictional problems of multilateral economic aid. No 
classification marking. Attached is an October 18 reply 
from Gardner to Tetro. 3 pp. Department of State, 
Central Files, 811.0000/ 10-661. 


394 Letter from McGovern to Hamilton, October 7. Food for 
Peace: Off-shore food storage /survey team. 
No classification marking. 4 pp. Washington National 
Records Center, RG 286, AID Administrator Files: FRC 
65 A 481, Food for Peace, FY 1962. 


395 “Current Economic ” October 10. Eco- 
nomic H of the Session, 87th Congress. 
Official Use . 9 pp. Washington National Records 
Center, RG 59, E/CBA/REP Files: FRC 72 A 6248, Cur- 
rent Economic Developments. 

396 Memorandum from Battle to Bundy, October 28. Trans- 
mits for McGovern’s reaction a draft on the UN Food 
for Economic Development Program. Official Use Only. 
2 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 800.03/10- 
2861. 


November 1961 


397 Memorandum from McGovern to Rusk, November 2. 
Multilateral food surplus programs and the UN sys- 
tem. Official Use Only. 4 pp. Washington National 
Records Center, RG 286, AID Administrator Files: FRC 
65 A 481, Agriculture, FY 1962. 


398 Letter from McGovern to Rusk, November 6. Congres- 
sional concern regarding loans and grants in PL-480 
Title | agreements. No classification marking. 2 pp. 
Washington National Records Center, RG 286, AID Ad- 
ministrator Files: FRC 65 A 481, Agriculture, FY 1962. 


399 Memorandum from Hamilton to Rusk, November 17. Sta- 
tus report on outstanding requests for assistance. No 
classification marking. 4 pp. Washington National 
Records Center, RG 286, AID Administrator Files: FRC 
65 A 481, State Department, FY 1962. 
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No. Document Description 

April 1962 

407 Memorandum from Hansen to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, April 3. Statement of State/AID Rela- 
tionships. Administratively confidential. 2 pp. Kennedy 

, National Securi — 

Aid, Coneral, 5/62-11/63, Box 

408 vadeh Can niin, nat % entiiee 
Loan Terms.” Official Use Only. 1 p. Washington Na- 
tional Records Center, RG 286, AID Administrator 
Files: FRC 65 A 481, Development Financing, FY 1962. 


May 1962 

409 Memorandum from Komer to Coffin, May 2. AID draft 
on improving coordination of military and economic 
aid programs. Secret. 4 pp. Kennedy Library, National 
Security Files, Kaysen Series, Foreign Aid, General, 5/ 
62-11/63, Box 373. 


June 1962 


410 Memorandum of conversation, June 6, among Hamilton, 
Nitze, Coffin, Bundy, and Defense representatives. 


Records Center, RG 286, AID Administrator Files: FRC 
65 A 481, Military Assistance, FY 1962. 


July 1962 


411 Memorandum from Saunders to Komer, July 5. Police 
Committee meeting readout. Secret. 1 p. Kennedy Li- 
brary, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Foreign 
Aid, General, 5/62-11/63, Box 373. 

412 Memorandum from Cooper to Kaysen, July 13. Observa- 
tions on Galbraith’s views on effect of aid on the bal- 
ance of Confidential. 3 pp. Kennedy Library, 
Notional deoudlty Files, Kaysen Series, Balance of Pay- 
ments, AID, Box 362. 


413. Memorandum from Ka to G. Griffith Johnson, July 
13. Transmits a July 13 memo from Kaysen to 
Kennedy on th’s latest aid proposals. Confiden- 
tial. 4 pp. Department of State, E Files: Lot 64 D 452, 
AID, General. 
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No. Document Description 

414. Memorandum from Dillon to President Kennedy, July 17. 
Observations on Galbraith’s on aid the 
balance of Cc ial. 1 p. Kennedy Li- 
brary, i s Office Files, Treasury, 7/62, Box 94E. 


415 Memorandum from Coffin to the Special Group (CI), July 
18. “AID Su ee, 
Secret. 6 pp. y Library, National rity “. 
Departments and Agencies Series, AID, 1962, Box 268 

416 Cedto 137 from Paris, July 31. Annual aid review. Con- 


fidential. 3 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 
800.0000/7-3162. 


August 1962 

417 Letter from President Kennedy to Hamilton, August 7. 
AID’s role in oe ice Assistance Program. 
Secret. 1 p. Kennedy ry, National Security Files, 
Meetings and Memoranda Series, NSAM 177, Police 
Assistance Programs, Box 338. 


October 1962 


418 Memorandum from Coffin to Bundy, October 30. “Use of 
US. Military Engineers on A.1.D. Projects.” Confiden- 
tial. 1 p. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Meetings and Memoranda Series, NSAM 150, ae 
US. Military Engineers as Contracting Agents on Al 
Projects. 


November 1962 


419 Memorandum from Moorman to AID Administrator, No- 
vember 9. Discussion of Coffin’s October 30 memoran- 


dum on use of military neers. Confidential. 3 pp. 
Washington National Center, RG 286, AID Ad- 
ministrator Files: FRC 67 A 1530, Chron Files, Nov. 9- 
19, 1962. 


420 Cedto 505 from Paris, November 28. OECD Ministerial: 
Development Assistance. Official Use Only. 4 pp. De- 
partment of State, Central Files, 374.800/11-2862. 


421 Cedto 507 from Paris, November 28. OECD Ministerial: 
Trade and Aid. Official Use Only. 4 pp. Department of 
State, Central Files, 374.800/ 11-2862. 
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No. Document Description 


December 1962 


422. Memorandum from Taylor to Bundy, December 7. AID’s 

cdetaial |p. Kennedy’ Livoney, Motions Steantty Pilon 

y Library, National Security Files, 

ee Memoranda Series, NSAM 177, Police 
Assistance Programs. 


423. Memorandum from Forrestal to Bundy, December 10. 
Thoughts on AID’s handling of Police Assistance Pro- 

ate tie Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Meeting and Memoranda Serres, NSAM 177, Po- 
lice Assistance Programs. 


February 1963 
424 Memorandum from Kaplan to McGhee, February 11. 
Distribution of Bilateral Economic Assist- 
ance C Countries Other than the United States.” 
Use Only. 4 pp. Department of State, Central 
Files, AID 1. 

425 Circular airgram CA-241 to certain diplomatic missions, 
February 14. ° Guidelines for AID Administra- 
tion in Countries Communist Bloc Aid.” 
Confidential. 6 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 
AID (US) 1. 


March 1963 


426 Memorandum from Forrestal to Bundy and Dungan, 
TT 

3 Fag —eer A , National Securi 
y Committee, 3/11/63- 


Secret. 


428 Memorandum from Forrestal 
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No. ~ Document Description 
April 1963 
429 Memorandum from Reuter to Freeman, April 2. Positive 


Ing. 
Department of State, E Files: Lot 64 
D aS2 ICFP, 1963. 
431 Circular airgram CA-11942 from Rusk to certain diplo- 


Files: FRC 67 A 1530, Special Group (C1). 

433 “Gece Gh, Auman 22. “AID Poeamas ewer _ 
Group (CI), August 22. “AID Progress 

Activities, haar 4. 

1963.” Secret. Washington Na wary Act 
ter, RG 286, Al Adminiateter Pies. #3 FRC 67 A 1530, 
Special Group (C1). 

434 Circular airgram CA-2258 to certain di iC Missions, 
August 26. “Military Sales Policy.” Confidential. 2 pp. 
Department of State, Central Files, DEF 12-5 US. 


Trade and Commercial Policy 

February 1961 

435 Memorandum from Martin to Jones, February 2. Export 
promotion: ae 


pp. Department of State, Central Files, 102.7/2-261. 
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provide 
terial. Official Use . 5 pp. Department of State, 
Central Files, 400.11/2-1061. 
April 1961 
437 Ecbus 416 from Brussels, April 15. US-EEC Article XXIV6 
continues. Official Use Only. 3 


May 29, 
his EBC “Textile Problem.” Confidential 
5 pp. of State, Conference Files: Lot 65 D 
366, CF 1874A 
June 1961 
443 Memorandum of conversation, June 19, between Ball and 
Nobuhiko Ushiba, Eco’..nic Affairs Bureau, Foreign 


Office, Japan. Discussi«: of textile problem. Confiden- 
Department ui! State, Central Files, 110.12BA/ 


3 


a Foreign Commerce Corps. No classification 
marking p. Department of State, Central Files, 
411.0041 /6-261. 
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Document Description 


Memorandum of conversation, June 21, between Presi- 
ee ae ee Se ae See 
and US-Japan Eco- 


orgy whitey pany 
. Department of State, 
roma: Reatonahp Sct 3 1914. 


446 Memorandum of conversation, June 21, between Rusk 
and Japanese Foreign Minister Kosaka. P prong weer 
of Trade and Payments.” Confidential. 2 pp. 
ment of State, Conference Files: Lot 65 D 366, CF 1914. 


447 Memorandum of conversation, June 23-june 24, between 
and Feldman. “Textiles: Congressional Letters 
President.” Limited Official Use. 2 pp. Depart- 

at of State, Central Files, 411.006/6-2461. 


& F 


October 1961 

448 Memorandum from Schaetzel to Ball, October 6. Com- 
eS ee ee ere Con- 

le Files, 

411.0041/1 

449 =Memorandum from to Petersen, October 7. Com- 
ments on Petersen's trade Con- 
fidential. 4 pp. Kennedy , Petersen Papers, 
Trade Policy Memorandum, Box 2 

450 Summary minutes of Committee of 
Under Secretaries on cy ewe ye) Meg weg 
18 Drcason of Petersen ropa Ocal Use On 
6 pp. Department of State, E Lot 65 D 68, ICFEP, 
Trade Proposal. 


451 Memorandum from Ball to President Kennedy, October 
23. Trade legislation: Ball's counterproposal. Confiden- 
tial. 15 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 
411.0041/ 10-461. 


452 Memorandum from Petersen to President Kennedy. Octo- 
ber 26. Transmits analvsis of differences between Ball 
and Petersen approaches to foreign trade legislation. 
Confidential. 6 pp. Kennedy Library, Petersen Papers, 
Trade Legislation, 1/13/62-11/5/62. 


OR PUBLICATION #1 FOREES 
» 
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No. Document Description 


November 1961 


453 Despatch 416 from Tokyo, November 13. Record of first 
meeting of Joint US.-Japan Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs. Official Use Only. 25 pp. Department 
of State, Central Files, 411.9441 /11-1361. 


December 1961 

454 Memorandum of conversation, December 2, between 
Rusk and Japanese newsman Watanabe. Trade with 
Japan. Official Use Only. 2 pp. Department of State, 
Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330. 

455 ee ee ep Coen > ey © See 


411.006/ 12-861. 


May 1962 
456 = Letter from Ball to US. Ambassadors, May 11. Establish- 
ment of Commercial Specialist Program within the For- 
Service. No classification marking. 2 
ment of State, Central Files, 611.0041 /5-11! 


July 1962 

457 = inutes of Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee, July 18. 
Discussion of restrictions. Attached is a June 27 
letter from Kennedy to Congressman Vinson 


on textile concerns. Confidential. 13 pp. Department of 
State, Central Files, 100.4/7-2762. 


August 1962 

458 Memorandum from Ball to President Kennedy, August 
21. “Woolen Textile Problem.” Confidential. 3 pp. De- 
partment of State, Central Files, 411.006/8-2162. 


September 1962 

459 = Letter from Hodges to Ball, September 14. Conveys min- 
utes of August 27 meeting of President's Cabinet Tex- 
tile Advisory Committee. Confidential. 6 pp. Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, 394.41 /9-1462. 


460 ~—s Letter from Hodges to Feldman, September 19. Woolen 
situation. No classification 3 pp. Ken- 
Library, Feldman Papers, Wool, Box 
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No. Document Description 


October 1962 

461 Letter from Rusk to U.S. Ambassadors, October 19. Trade 
promotion efforts. No classification marking. 2 pp. De- 

partment of State, Central Files, 400.116/ 10-1962. 


November 1962 

462 Memorandum of conversation, November 27, between 
Herter and Schaetzel. “Trade Ex ion Act.” Con- 
fidential. 4 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 
411.0041/ 11-2762 

March 1963 

463 Paper on “The Wool Textile Im Problem,” March 4. 
Commitments enumerated current status of 
lem. No classification . Attached tables reflect 


amounts of raw wool and all-fiber import totals for 

1957-1962. Official Use Only. 4 pp. Kennedy Li- 

ry, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Trade 
Policy, Trade Expansion, 10/62-3/ 15/63, Box 378. 


464 Memorandum from Herter to President Kennedy, March 
7. Background paper on wool textile problem for Ken- 
nedy’s meeting with Senator Pastore. No classification 

2 pp. Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Series, Trade Policy, Trade Expansion 
Act, 10/62-3/15/63, Box 378. 
45 Pa OT"cad iumeie te ae ok 
seule haat en aan tae. tion 
Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Series, Trade Policy, Trade Expansion Act, 10/ 
62-3/ 15/63, Box 378. 


April 1963 
466 Letter from Herter to President Kennedy, April 17. Trans- 
mits April 17 memorandum requesting decisions on 
upcoming tariff and trade tion matters. Secret. 4 
. Kennedy Library, Herter Papers, Memoranda to the 
President, Box 4. 


467 Memorandum from Feldman to Herter, April 24. Presi- 
dent's decisions on Herter’s April 17 memorandum. Se- 
cret. 3 pp. Kennedy Library, Herter Papers, Memo- 
randa to the President (10), Box 4. 
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No. Document Description 


468 Memorandum of conversation, May 1, between Ball and 
Luxembourg Foreign Minister us. “EEC and Trade 
Negotiations.” Confidential. 5 pp. Department of State, 
Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330. 

469 Telegram 259 to Luxembourg, May 2. Readout of Schaus’ 
meeting with Ball on trade negotiations. Confidential. 3 
pp. Department of State, Central Files, FT 7 GATT. 

470 Memorandum of conversation, May 3, among Herter and 


his EEC Agricultural Problems in Forth- 
Teade Negotiations.” Confidential. 5 pp. Ken- 
, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, 


Trade Policy, Trade Expansion Act, 5/1/63-5/15/63, 


Box 379. 

471 Memorandum of conversation, May 3, among Herter and 
his EEC counterparts. nk he ag ty 
denial 10 pp Ke National Security 

PE ion Trae Policy Trade Expansion 
Act 3/1, 63-5/15/63, Box 379. 

472 Circular 1903, 7. EEC Discussions: Rey- 
Marjolin visit. Limited Use. 3 pp. Department 
of State, Central Files, FT 7 GATT. 

August 1963 


473 _ Letter from Rusk to U.S. Ambassadors, August 2. Report 


of State, Central Files, FT 4 US/TEA. 


474 Telegram 1080 to London, August 15. Approach to HMG 
on an international wool textile arrangement. Confiden- 


ee 
WOOL 


475 Letter from eleven Congressmen to President Keinedy, 
August 21. ee ee ee ee eee 
tion. No classification 4 pp. Kennedy Library, 
Herter Papers, Congressional Relations, Box 8. 

476 Memorandum from Roth to Bundy, August 28. Trade ne- 

Use. 7 pp. Kennedy , National Security 
Files, Subjects Series, Trade, 8/63, Box 309. 
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October 1963 


477 Memorandum from Feldman to President Kennedy, Oc- 
tober 15. Wool trade and a multilateral agreement. No 
classification marking. 3 pp. Kennedy Library, National 
Security Files, Subjects Series, Trade, General, 10/11/ 
63-11/7/63, Box 309. 


November 1963 


478 Memorandum of conversation, November 29, Ball and 
John Chadwick, British Embassy. “Kennedy Round.” 
Confidential. 3 pp. Department of State, Secretary's 
Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330. 


December 1963 


479 Telegram 2046 from Bonn, December 7. Poultry: German 
reaction to U.S. suspension of tariff concessions. Con- 
fidential. 6 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 
INCO-POULTRY US. 


480 Draft paper by Auchincloss, December 10. Trade negotia- 
tion tactics. Confidential. 5 pp. Kennedy Library, Her- 
ter Papers, K. Auchincloss ( Box 1. 


481 Circular telegram 1053 to Bonn, December 11. Follow up 
to German reaction to tariff concession suspension. 
Confidential. 4 pp. Department of State, Central Files, 
INCO-POULTRY US. 


482 Memorandum from Read to Bundy, December 20. Trans- 
mits undated memorandum on U.S. wool textile im- 
ports and restrictions on Japanese wool textiles ex- 

to Italy and UK. Also attached is a November 
14 letter from 12 Senators to Kennedy expressing con- 
cern over wool textile and apparel imports. No classi- 
fication on Read memorandum. Attachments 


are . 7 pp. Department of State, Central 
Files, INCO-WOOL 1 US-JAPAN. 














MSC ACTIONS NOS. 2374-2380 ¥ TOP SECRET 








Jenuery 12, 1961 
(Approved by the President on January 18, 1961) 


The President presided at thie meeting. The Secretary of the Treasury 
end the Director, Bureau of the Budget, participated in the Council ac- 
tions below. The Attorney General end the Chairman, Atomic Energy Con- 
mission, attended the meeting and participated in NS@ Actions Nos. 2375, 
2377 and 2378. The Administrator, Housing end Home Finance Agency, par- 
ticipated in NSC Action No, 2378. The Acting Director, U. S. Information 
Agency, attended the meeting. 





. 2374. 
| a for Special Assistant to the President for National 


Security Affaire from Secretary of Defense, same subject, 
dated January 10, 1961) 


Noted and discussed the President's approval at the rec- 
cumendation of the Secretary of Defense that, as an excep- 
tion to the general policy of the Department of Defense of 

not placing POLARIS missiles on cruisers, the POLARIS pro- 
gtrem be extended by the installation of 8 missiles on the 
nuclear-powered USS LONG BRACH, as indicated in the refer- 
ence semorendum distributed et the meeting. 


} 

| WOTE: The above action, as approved by the President, 

subsequently incorporated in the revision by the 

MSC Planring Boerd of NSC 6021 (circulated as 
WSC 6106, "Certain Aspects of Missile and Space 


Programe"). 


MSC ACTIONS MOS. 2374-2380 -l- TOP SECRET 


BEST AVAILABLE COPY 

















ACh 766/2 


ACTION 
WUGER 
2375.  CODIPICATION OF U, S, POLICY O% ARMS COWTROL 


ae 112; MSC Sat paragraph 52; NSC Action Mo. 2215-c¢) 


Noted the President's request that the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, in collaboration as appropriate with 
the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, expedite the 
preparation of the subject codifications in ean effort 
to complete them during the next week. 





NOTE: The above action, as approved by the President, 
subsequently tranemitted to the Secreteries of 
State and Defense and the Chairman, AKC, for 
appropriate iapleasntation. 


2376. 


t ee ’.°* — 
A » 





Action Mo, 2125-b) a - 


Noted the President's request that the Secretaries of 
State end Defense expedite the preparation of the state- 
ment of policy on the subject pursuant to NSC Action 

No. 2125-b in an effort to complete it during the next 
week, 


NOTE: The above action, as approved by the President, 
subecquently transmitted to the Secretaries of 
State and Defense for appropriate implementation. 


2377. } 
tae Action No. 2367; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 


same subject, dated January 9, 1961, SPECIAL LIMITED DISTRIBU- 
TION ONLY) 


&- Discussed the views of the Principals of the Joint 
Study Group regarding the Group's report, as consoli- 
dated by the Director of Central Intelligence (trans- 
mitted by the reference memorandum of January 9, 1961); 
and took the following actions with regard to the rec- 
cumendations of the Joint Study Group: | 


(1) Concurred in Recommendations Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 


and 43, 
MSC ACTIOWS WOS. 2374-2380 -2- — 
lee follow Actions 2375- $o./ 
. BEST AVAILABLE COPY 























mi oe pon rhtaee sey’ sce 


2. Gales, Sum 0 








DATE: February 21, 1961 
EC 
SUBSECT: Briefing for Mr. Acheson on Safety Stability of Nuclear Weapons 
F DE . 
PARTICIPANTS: Mr. Acheson , 
Mr. Wohlstetter , 
yp: Wéfsner, President's Science Adviser “a 
Mr. Henry Owen, S/P s 
Dr. Marvin Stern ————° for Research and 
Engineering (Strategic Weapons ) 
>. mites Bana Office of Khssistant Sec ry a , fs 
Mr. Miller, EUR/RA Z tay a ge DBD, “C4, ee 
“te Mm a of Tages toed hiakip hurtin Xo sie : 


“RA- " 


Dr. Stern began by saying A ment 





strategic muclear delivery dystems in the U.S. The problems he encountered were co 
serious but they would be even more so in the case of nuclear weapons deployed for ° 
the support of NATO, = 
Top level command and control systems can be eliminated relatively easily oS é 
an enemy. Only a few weapons would be required to take out the top echelon in ’ 
Washington, Omaha and Norfolk, and thus theoretically to prevent the "Go" signal c. 
ever being given to US strategic forces. Yet he has found that the military are = 
not worried about the possibility of military inaction. They reason that aircraft 
commanders will know what to do 4s loyal Americans. They will know that a war is see 
on and will proceed to attack. (fr. Widener interjected that this discovery of ries 
potential elimination of top command is made annually and that the usual remedy is ae 
to advocate several million dollars worth of computers, etd, If General Powers 
speaks perfectly frankly, he will say that it is most unlikely that we will be 
caught : t-footcd. Our Intelligence would have alerted us to the SS 
Le TOP SECRET - RESTRICTED pata possibility 

















| wiminainiimena %67[p ” 


<2- 









possibility of attack and he would 


There are two practical disadvantages to the foregoing pragmatic concept 
according to Dr. Stern. First, the haphasard militery response based on uncoordi- 
nated action of lower echelon commanders is not likely to be effective since many 
targets will be missed. Secondly, there is a danger that a nuclear accident might 
be misinterpreted by an aircraft commander as a sign that the US has been attacked. 
Lincoln Air Force Base, for example,is only iO miles-from Omaha. If there were ee 
a nuclear accident at the airfield adjacent to SAC Headquarters, an aircraft nes 
commander on alert status at Lincoln AFB might so misinterpret a mushroom c)loud 
visible from his base. 

Dr. Stern found in the course of a recent six months study that there is a 
serious danger of nuclear accident. He cited the following examples: 
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lost a wing. This aircraft was carrying j-: °° .:% weapons, each bat j 


i’ o0te. stated «sv: 


safety devices. 00 ee of as eapene WE ob of > Cet tah weet 
on PET") eatety devices which then moved iste an armed position. 

db. On inspection of | ]wespons ina storage depot, Dr. Stern hinself found 
one with at least one of the safety devices in the armed position. 

Ce There is a Hike-Hercales Bat with 50% nuclear warheads 
and SO% HE warheads, There was an inadvertent launching of one of the missiles 


which fortunately was armed with HE warhead, 
was inadvertently launched and all the safety devices 
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moved into the armed position. Fortumately it only had a training warheed, EO, 
altha—;L.~tere eatvc 
®. The warhead detonated off ons of the Jupiter missiles ra 

In addition to such mechanical failures, he also mentioned human failures oe 
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": "22. =" Loft a warhead thus closing all of the c ts. It would have exploded 
~~ - Da. tean 
immediately if it had had a ‘yin it. Me,-ledener concluded this brief 


Paletivation 
summary of the possibility of eoshéente with the Seay tt the situation is at least 





as bed in the NATO area. 
There is one fairly elementary measure that has been taken in the U.S. to in- 














crease safety and stability which could be applied in the NATO area as well. As a om 
mee Se, . eigd ) ds transmitted to airborne bonbers which can 
be applied _ aes atts on the wenpon, Unless this cane? Pa | 

a as ats do. @ te « 


the weapon (presumably newer types with such an adaptetion) will not function, 
verthsemave, provisions have been made for alternative command posts. Thus a 2 or 
3 ster General is continually airborne over Omaha. Similar arrangements have been 


for Crue StR 
made if the commmnications scamender Northampton which will be at sea until relieved, 





Mr. Weisner then cited a number of specific problems in the NATO a,ea involving 
the additional factor of US custody. . 
Pa 
means take off within five minutes. We are violating the lew by beeping the | 

ig te Sts Zot the weapons which are hung on these two alert aircraft. 7A¢€ 
US maintains custody by having one US officer adjacent to a telephons,in the 
pilot's ready roma. There is a fence around the 2 aircraft and guards 
outside the fence. Within the fence is ons US service man maintaining custody of 














the two weapons. Tt is clear that i QMMMbere 00 ninsed tiey cous take oft * 

with these weapons on board the two aircraft. ae 
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b- MIMD 2. versace pointed ot tnt in actiticn to other probien 

there is a four-hour commnication delay. 
co RIT mer veers 11000 S They have or will 
receive Nike-Hereules which will be in an alert posture (fully armed at all tines). 


These weapons also have a ground to ground capability. (My recéllection fran 
a talk at SETAF is that the range is 120 miles -- JIM) 


‘ 





Dr. Stern said that an awareness of the problem of command and contro] &« in 
tho US bad 206 to Che Smesierb-pemmiesive Lik, Cowpens ans eovengemmte Ser “syleing 
the threshhold of comand" Jn tho case of 84° nd CIRGLAMT widen have been dteertbed 


Metin owe * 
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above. These same could be applied in NATO Burope, Dr. Wéfener said that N 
the existance of!'. tactical muclear weapons deployed in Burope constitute 4 
highly unstable situation because of seme-of the reasons cited above. Their presence 
uf. comes cites © t ewe stme teth ctte Gb eae extrem eatin, wh 7 
the situation is a little like putting a stick of dynamite in one's house in order 
to be conscious of the danger of fire. “ 
Mr. Wohlstetter said existing control procedures should be changed and me : 
way of increasing control would be to have the host countries also possess a "Go" 
cule oo Gab 4b onde te ene & ettentn ativan, 
Dr. Stern mentioned the incident of the Congreseman finding the US "key" hanging 
on the wall of a control{ room to illustrate the fallibility of the two key theory. 
Dr. Weisner said that in conclusion it was clear that the US military have been 
outta aaa President Eisenhower allowed dispersal to pass out of civilian 
hands and into the hands of the military, Thus Mr. Holifield is partly right in his 
concern and should not be regarded entirely as an obstructor. The Administration is 


in for a bad time from the JCAE. The President should be concerned with this 
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problem and no doubt will be. ‘Yr. Wisner added incidentally that we seem to 

be following legal procedures in the case of Honest Johne ax in Turkey and the UKJhiis. 
({’ ur. Acheson asked what Hationality an airborne general in HATO should be referring 

to the example of the SAC officer. The consensus was tint /t would not make any 
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difference since physical control] measures such as the on 
the warhead could be devised to require ixputs from several sourges if desired, 
Mr. Acheson indicated that he was interested in further information on command 
and control, Dr. Stern said that up to this time he had been talking mostly of baie 
accidents, |ffir. Yilsner said in concussion that his om opinion was that the use % 
of tactical nuclear weapons in Burope was not feasible since it was bound to lead 
to escalation. Mr. Acheson had to leave for the White House at this point. 

Mr. Owen asked a few more questions and was sake told that it would be perfectly 
feasible to arrange physical control of weapons which would require "Go" signals 
from SACEUR, the UG, snd the host come ent th. CN cok that possibly after 


" gountries had reflected more they would require some control of this kind. 


| 














Dr. A. Batho rt 


The Honorab)e John J. MeCloy 

Adviser to ‘he President on Disarmam nt 
The Whit loves 

Warhington 5, De. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report attempts to compile the technical material which 
=e has bearing on the broader questions of policy formulation in connec- 
-. tion with the Geneva Conference on Cessation of Nuclear Tests. 


ie de are submitting this report with the earnest desire that 

, policy decisions on our future course be made with fuil 

of the technical and related military considerations but with the 
reslization that this is not a problem where positions should be 
gontrolied by the technical issucs. 


| Policy on an orms limitation measure such as the test ban wes- 
tion is dependent on many technical, military, and political factors. 
Among these factors are: 


.1. The importance of the military considcrations to all sides 
Theee consideretions must be analyzed for each of a variety of 
| acoumptions as to the response to an arms limitation ayreement. 
| 2. The technical means of verifying violations. Analysis of 
this question will naturally involve a mixture of well-established 
ac well as speculative scientific information. In particular, 
: we note that technical means of detection and of evasion are 
aS subject to change. 


3. The unilateral technical and non-technica) intelligence means 
of discovering violat ons. 


4. Cost of the control operations. 
5. Cost of evasion of a control cysten. 


6. The judgment as to the degree of control which would “deter” 
a violator from evasion or make evasion relatively unproductive. 


”, The degree of access provided by the control mcasures. 


8. Growth potential of a control system to future arms limita- 
tion functions. 


‘ 9. The relation of the negotiations to domestic and world opinion. 
These and further purely political factors must be balarced with 
the risks or gain involved and thus form the basis of progress ih this 
field. 


This report 
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This rt deals with questions 1-5 in the above tabu- 
lation in relation to the posed ban. Even under the res- 
triction to these technical-aili issues we meet questions 
where the results depend on over-all military policy. In such 
cases, we have ~+ poorer B to give answers under alternate 
military assumptions. The report is divided into the following 
sections: 





1. Present Capabilities 


2. Programmed Improvements | 
3.  # Contributions of Other Intelligence Sources 





1 U.S . eae International Control System 
a. Atmospheric tests 
b. Underwater tests 


c. Underground tests ° 


~ d. High altitude tests 
e. Anticipated contributions from other 
intell sources 


2. Cost of the U.S. Proposed Control Systen 
3.  # Possible Control System Modifications 
i 





1. Changes Resulting from the Selemic Research Proras 


2. Changes Resulting from the High Altitude Research 
Progrem 


Daveiosmen ant -ond Ero leniad US. and soviet Nuclear senone 


The woapons develo ts are ana under various 
con’.’.tiens as to test cessation and possibilities of evasion. 


Ve “Nkh" Country 
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A final section evaluating the impact of nuclear wertpons 
developaent on U.S. and Soviet military weapons systems vnder 
@ nuclear test ban as with continued unlimited testi 


ng 
is still under consideration by the Panel and is not included in 
this report. 
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The U.S. anne detection system consisting of 
tromagnetic, 


acoustic, seismic, elec and redioactivity detection 
components is presently deployed around the USSE and its satellites. 
This system has a 60 to $0 per cent ay for detecting ani 
identifying nuclear losions of 5 or greater conducted within 
the U and China on surface or in the ata@osphere up to 10 

km altitude. For explosions occurring between 10 to 30 km it may 
not be possible to collect samples of radioactivity requrei for 
identification. 


Und nuclear explosions greater tiwn 5 to 10 
KT (Rainier coupling) in the USSR and 10 to 20 KT (Rainier couplinc) 
th China can be detected, but not identified, with 60 to 90 per cen. 
or ter, probability, The system cannot laentify underground 


explosions. 
’ Underwater explosions (depths of about 500 fect) of 
1/2 to 1 KT near the USSR and 1 to 2 KT near China can be detected 
seismically with 60 to 90 cent probability. The probability 
of identifigation is mncertein. aa 


The present system has essentially no capability fof _. 
detecting high-altitude nuclear explosions (above 30-50 km). ‘ 


Since the present system was designed to dotect and 
identify atmospheric explosions carried out in the USSR, its cap- 
abilities for explosions outside the USSR and in other environments 
are limited. Atmospheric nuclear explosions as large as a fer 
hundrd kilotons or more t be missed if conducted in aresr re- 
mote com the present detection system. Negaton explosions et 
extrewom altitudes would not be detected. 


2. Programmed Jeprovements 


The U.S. nuclear test detection system is currently 
being expanded to improve its capability to detect explosions in 
China, at high altitude and in space, and in the atmosphere cf the 
Southern Hemisphere. 1By 1965, it is programmed to have tho 
following improved capability. 


a. 60 to 90 per cent poetamaiity of detecting end 
identifying atmospheric nuclear explosions (below 10 km) of ebout 
5 KT in the USSR and China and of about 20 KT outside these creas. 


b. 60 to 90 per cent probability of detecting unde>. 
ground nuclear explosions of 1 to 2 KT (Rainier coupling) in ‘he U3.) 
anc. China and a small probability of identifying large oorticuckes. 
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probability of 
explosions near the and China of 0.2 to 0.b ET. 
4. Substantial capability of detecting high-altitude 
shie muclear explosions of 5 KT at altituies between 30 i= 


The capabilities in b. and d. above are based upon the assumption 
that the present estiaated research results ectually asterialise in the 


(a) Alerting the US unilateral nuclear test detection 
aysten (NTDS) to the general location ani timing of test preparations. 


(>) Obtaining inforeation from other sources on tests 





this 

have 
aij mils produced by Soviet tests. However, the Soviets have asde en 
obvious attempt to maintain a high dogree of sewurity in test operations. 


oour>es can detect Soviet aissile ani spece launchings and high 

vertical firings with « degree of probability fron present tert 

ranges, end a good from any new ranges in the SR. 
Intelligence sources were able to detect test-related naval 


distart from the (SSR. 
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The U.S. international control system is 
based on the report of the 1958 Conference of Experts. It consists 
, of 170 control stations (21 in USSR, 14 in U.S. and 1 in U.K.) 
located about 1700 km apart in aseismic, end 1000 km apart in 
seismic regions. In addition, some control stations and 10 ships 
are eqii to detect underwater explosions. For the dete>tion 
of hipn-altitude mee Technical ‘‘orking Group I of the 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests recon- 
mendel the inclusion at control stations of specific ground-based 
instrumented earth satellites. Solar satellites were to te in- 


cluded if deemed necessary. | _°" 
The U.S. proposeé phas for installation of the <-- 
sysien res half of the control oo Rass installed in the US.a, 


U.S and U.K. in 2 years, the remainder of the stations installed 
in the USSR, U.S. and U.K. in 4 years, and the world-wide syste 
cospleted in 6 years. The recommendation of TWGI on the a 
al‘itude detection system have as yet not been made a specific 
U.i. . However, according to U.S. estimetes, the Argus 
satellite system can be put up in 2 years, the far earth satellite 
sjstem and the solar satellite system in b years. 


After 6 years the capability of the system will de- 
rend upon the countries which ——— and the agreed phasing 
or the high-altitude component. 


Based on quite ligited end uncertain information, 
the capability of the system has been estimated for the time periods, 
2, 4 and 6 years (assuming all countries participate) after initi- 
ation of the system to be as follows: 


®. Atmospheric Exolosions (Surface to 10 km Al:itude) 


Table 1 summarizes the probability of detecting and 
identifying explosions of 1 and 5 KT set off in the atmoerhere below 
10 km altitude in USSR. 


TABLE 1 





Yiela 2 years 4% years 6 years 
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c. Underground Explosions Ach S05/4 


There is no known way to identify an underground 
nuclear explosion by its seismic s s alone. Seismic control 
stations can only identify some s. A seismic event 
which is not identified as an earthquake by contro) stations 
could be suspected of being a nuclear explosion. Inspection of 
the site of the suspected event will be ngcessary to determine, 
if possible, the cause. 


Table 2 summarizes the capability of the control 
system to detect and identify underground seismic events in the 
USSE. The identification capability of the Geneva system in phase IA 
‘IA (10 stations in 2 years) exceeds that of the present U.S. 
unilateral system. However, the corresponding detection capabili- 
ty for events in certain unfavorable locations is comparable in 
phase 1. While identification requires new close-in stations, 
detection can use data from distant stations. The restrictions 
imposed y spacing criteria on the locations of the initial 
stations in the U may not pernit optimal location in order to 
obtain sinisum background noise. Therefore, the estimates in 
Table ‘2 conservat‘vely assumed station noise levels in ths USSR 
about 5 times as great as those at the quietest stations in the 
U.S. unilateral net. If optimal location oan in fact be obtained 
within the agreed grid, there will be substantial improvenent. 

If the stations are relocated to optimize identification and 
detection, the improved results in Table 4 are obtained even though 
noise levels are still assumed to be about 5 times as great as 
those at the quietest stations in the U.S. unilateral net. If, 
under these circumstances, sites with background noise comparable 
to the best stations in the unilateral U.S. net can be found, 

there will again be a substantial improvenent. 


If China is not in the control system at ths end of 
6 years, the number of unidentified events in the USSR will be 
increased by 10 to 30 per oent. 


If the Soviet proposal of 15 stations in the USSR 
is accepted, the number of unidentified events in the USS& is 
increased by less than 10 per cent. 


After 6 years, if China is in the system, there will 
be between 26 and 68 unidentified events per year in China above 
magnitude 4.75. In the U.S. there will be between’ 120 ani 16 
events above magnitude 4,75. However, the numbers for the U.S. 
may bo too high by a factor of 2 if more recent seismicity es- 
timates prove correct. 


It should be noted that these estimates are based 
on the avorage number of earthquakes per year. The number of 
earthquakes per year may fluctuate by a factor of two or so from 
year to yuoar. The 

number of 
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— of unidentified events can be expected to fluctuate by the sare 
actor. 





Identification of an evert which is not identified as an 
earthquake vill require inspection of the site of the event. Inspec- 
tion can orly be undertaken if the event is located (detected). Loca- 
tion accuricy may be within an area of about 200 to 500 square kilo- 
meters for an interior continental event and within an area c-reeter 
than 500 square kilometers for a coastal event. 


It is presently impossible to determine quantitatively 
the capability of on-site inspection to identify a clandestine under- 
ground test. However, there is a possibility, with imagination and 
thorough inspection, that such tests can be identified. This possi--. 
bility of identification depends to a larze extent on the persistence 
of ‘he inspection team. If the team has some resson -- possibly 
ev‘dence either from the seiemic network or from intelligence -- that 
will indicate that a test had taken place in the area, it would then 
have the motivation required to perform a thorough, persistent, and 
exhaustive investigation, thus substantially increasing chances of 
identification. 


Although through conventional intelligence there will be 
some chance of being aware of a possible violation, unless tie event. 
is detected by the systems, inspection of the site and obtaining a 
radioactive sample as physical proof of a violation will not be possible. 


d. High Altitude Explosions (above 30-50 km) 


The capability of a control system to detect high-altitude 
nuclear explosion depends on the competition of tho signals from 
nuclear explosions in space with the background noise signals. The 
direct radiation signals from a nuclear explosion in space are well 
understood, but knowledge of back round noise sigials is based on 
incomplete experimental information and theoretic] considerations. 
The capability of a high-altitude detection systes is limited by the 
statistical fluctuations of the background noise 1s well as by 

. possible unexpected short-time noise signals. Th: occurrence of a 
detected signal (even when detocte: on more than one instrument) can 
only be a strong presumption of 4 nuclear explosion, rather than poei- 
tive identification, | 


The development time for a reliable ‘letection system cen 
be shortened at the expense of system capability. 


Table 3 presente recent estimates of the capability of a 
system for detecting high-yield exp!osions which ight be achieved Jor 
various time periods. The estimates apply to a s/stem whose capability 
has been degraded over potential capabilities in ‘he interest of syr tem 
simplification and reliability. Two years have bsen added to the time 
estimated for the U.S. unilaterally to achieve th: systes as an estinate 
of the effect of internationalisa of the syst. - 
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TABLE 2 J Ch /O 
CAPABILITIES OF GENEVA SYSTEM (1) (2) Sf // 
2 years h years 6 years 

Wurber of Unidentified Seisnic 
Events Above (3) 
(e} “agnitude 1.75 

(20 KT Rainier Coupling) 70-75 53-70 30-60 

(5 KT Rainier Coupling) 190-195 1700190 130-180 
Detection Linit (h) 
(a) Equivalent Yield - 

Rainter Coupling h-1GKM(S)  0.903.3KT 601. aT 
(bd) Equivalent Yield - 

Decoupled (6) 1200-800KF  270-lOOKKT 180-5:,:0KT 





(1), 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


This tevle assumes station beckgrouni noise levels ebout 5 tines as great 





stat ‘ons for detection. 


he full deecopling factor of 300 was assumod without regard to feasibility 
and cost, of constructing the required cavity. 
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2 h 6 years 

Yield e i: lOkY it. 
Limit of detecteble range - 

in icilometers Capability dependent 

6 7 8 results of VELA reseserch 
a. Unshielded w® 3x10 6x10 2x 10 progran. 
b. Shielded 
(100-200 1b shield) = 10°. 10° 10° 3 x 10° 

C2pebility for Detecting 
€ ~plosions behind the Moon None _ Uncertain Possible with solar satellites 





other Liaitetions 





stations up trol stations exten- 
to several hundred kilo- ding up to several 
meters not covered. The 

L6 Phase I control posts covered only by 
will not provide coverage satellites. 

of high altitude explosions 


f 


If solar satellites are 
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. The capabilities expected after two and four ye*rs are 
shown separately in the Table. It is assumed that after two years 
ami ground-based instrumentation in the U.5., 


ca Ac» 3/3 


satellites and on background measurements which at present have not 
been carried out. It is not possible to say whether the systes wil’. 
improve or worsen as a result of future information. 


e. Anticipated Contributions fron Other Intelligence 
Sources 


Intelligence cannot be expected to provide advance warning 
of the time and precise loostion of a clandestine Soviet nuclear test. 
llowever, it has a strong capability to delineate areas within which 
such teste may be held and a poor-to-good capability to detect test 
preparations and to collect information about the event subsequent 
to its occurrence. Detection of preparations and collection of data 
on the occurrence of Soviet clandestine nucleer tests will be sore 
difficult than in the past when no legal restraints against testing 
were in effect. Soviet attempts to evade the treaty would undoubtedly 
require tests in environments less susceptible to detection, i.e., 


underground and high-altitude/space. 





Many intelligence sources have a good capability to 
detect Soviet space and high vertical siesile firings which aight 
serve to alert the treaty system for possible nuclear tests. 


Present intelligence capabilities to detect tests in 
the atmosphere and underwater, particularly with respect to teste 
distant from the USSR are quite good. The latter situation would 
deny to the Soviete the advantages of their extremely effective 
internal security system. 


Soviet officials planning an illegal, clandestine test 
will not know the preciee extent and nature of intelligence detecticn 


capabilities. 
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scope 2 
the unmertainty which they interject in Sotirt 

evarion plaming, the violation will undoubtedly assume a pré rt - 

capability of intelligence than it does in fact have. 





2. Cost of U.S. Proposed Control Systen 


& Control Post Systes 


Table b shows nusbers derived by an approxiaate proratiiw 


of the costs of central post. Headcuarters and Regional Officer. 
Airtorne Operations and Communicat‘ton costs into the phasing pattoin 


the costs shown should be uscd only ivr 
ture during Lisia!letion. 











TABLE by 
GROW SYSTEMS COSTS 
($ in aillions) 
TOTAI. 
TOTAL Ile AInAUAL. 
SIBTALLATION BY PHASES STALATION | TIRANA 

ee > 
Corr:rol Posts 260 130 520 390 1299 29 
Shipe ge: =s-= =« << 29 "7 
Alr Sempling % - U2 «- 176 3s 
Comeunications® 


ees & ££ 





® Asswese use can be made of existing national communications mtn: 


-™-. , al 





>. Satellites Systens 


Costs of satellite-based detection systems, derived [rm 
T™) I considerations and subsequent studies, are listed in Table 5 
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T’‘PIk 5 
TUTAL SuTkMLITE SYSTK OOSsTs 
($ in millions) 


Initial Anrual 


ARGUS 14 10 
FAN EARTH/SOLAR 100 80 
‘aunch Facilities 100 Ww 
Tracking & Vata Acyuisition = 3 aa, 
24 120 





Thus, the total cost of ground-based and ante) lite-boned control 
equipment would Le about 2 billion ami the total annusl operating 
eost would be ©5090 million, 


3}. Pogsible Control System Hodtificntions 


%, It aprears possible by slight, and possible mli.. 
tically acceptable, chengen in the control system pronosed hy Le 
U.S. lo improve substantially its capebility for identifying earth. 
quakes. The changes ore, fir t, the dropning of the requirement on 
epacing of the control stations (1700 km in areismic and 1090 km in 
selonic reas) imposed by the 1958 Conference of Experts; and second, 
the possible addition of 3 or 4 more etatinns into the USSR. If 
the 21 contro] ststions in the USS® are relocated so thet most of 
ther are concentrated witiin the highly seiomic areas of Kanchatka, 
Kerafulo and the Pamirs ami only a few stations are sproad on a 
wide ¢rid over the USSR for the purpose of locating small seismic 
events wherever they might occur within the USSK, then it has been 
estimited thal the improved capability shown in Table 6 might be 
achieveble 


Sinee the dietribution of seismicity in the USSK is 
quite uedert:in, further research may reveo! a few othor hirhly 
seienic oreo whieh wili also require some stations if the capybi)'. 
Lier in Toble 6 are to be achieved. This contingency can 2 rel 
in :orl uy meinta.ning Ur right to relocate stations an now dete 
are rewired. It might also be necessrry to increase the amv rt ol 
stations -- perhaps by eddisg another 3 or 4. 


b. The system 











Number of Unidentified 
Seignic Brents Above (3) 


(a) Kaguitude 4e75 





(20 KT, Rainier coupling ) 5662 L-:.0 l-18 
(t) Magnitude 4.35 : 

(5 KT, Reinier coupling) 160-179 46-60 ——k--0 
Detection Limit 
(a) Equivalent Yield - 

Rainier coupling - 1.4 + 5.5 KT 1.3 - 4.8 KT .5~1-4 KT 
(b) Equivalent Yield - 

Doooupled (4) 420 - 1650 KT 390 - 1440 KT 150-420 KT 





This table assumes station background noise leavelea about 5 tins 
an groat as those at the best stations in the U.S. unilatcral :.%t. 


See footuote (1) to table LI. 


The rane of mebers in the tables expressed the uncertainty in 
tho nmolae conditions at the control stations. 


The full decoupling factor of 300 was aseumed without recad to 
feasibility and cost of constructing the recuired cavity. 
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b. The systen c-pability for detecting high—1ltilude 
wuclear explosions would be enhanced by reqiring pre-launch inspec- 
tion of all synce vehicles. There are mony obwious rolitic™! diffi- 
culties am! some tecelmical difficullies which would hove to be over- 
core, Pre-launch inspection of the spacer vehicle right rewire 
disassembly of the vehicle in order to detect the presence of fission- 
able moterial. In addition, in order to assure thot all sp ce 
vehicles launchings were actually announced for inspection, this 
system would presurmbly rewire a systex to detect rocket launching 
unless a unilateral intelligence capacity war adequate and acceptable 
for this purpose. 


a 


kxpected results fron the moratoriun research program 
(Project WilA) are heavily dependent on the form ond degree of 
suprort at the top levels of Government. The nresent forecsst of 
resnits is besed on the assumptions: 
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a. The budget for seisnic research under Project VELA 
is restored to its original level ond for high-altitude remoarch tho 
tjudget is increased to the original level recormended by Al's. 


b. Approval is given to fire the planned underzround 
nuclear explosions presently echeduled urter Project VEIA, 


If cither of these assumptions is not met, improvements 
will be nuch less likely ani, for some aspects of the control probl m, 
impossible 


L. Ubonges Resulting fron the Seismic "esearch Tromros 


The capability of the system to detect oni identify 
nuclear explosions depends on the following: (1) the number of 
unidentified eortUhgquekes of a given magnitude; (2) the vield of 
nuclesr explosions whish corresponds in anplitude of signal to a 
porticular magnitude; and (3) the probability of success an! number 
of on-site insnections. In thie context, the following estinates 
of the chonze of the performance of the control system have bean moar'e: 


a. The seismic research program will rerove mory of the 
uneertsintios which are presently invelved in deterrininr systen 
coprbhiit#. With reference to the canthility described in Table 6 
for a Geneva system with station relocation, it is re-somably possille 
tint new selsric informtion obtained in two to three years will 
reduce the emivalentl yield above which 9 given mumber cf events wi! 1 
remain unidentified bv a factor of sbout three. Some tere niques ore 
siresty Llerecen wherein this might be accomplished. 

b. Unnarnned 
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by natural events which are similar to explosions. Assuring 95% 
limit to identification capebility, this systen 

u identified e:«ts with equivalent yield greater than 150 tone. 
Incation of epicenters would prubably be better than 100 square ke. 


bility of using aftershocks, precision epicenters and focal depth - 
determination to localize the suspicious area to better than 50-110 ia” 


e. Degredation by iaprovement of decoupling beyond the 
factor of 300 1s possible. Factors of 2-10 have teen estimated for 


Table 7 gives rough estinates of icprovements (will. 
respect to Table «) followin a 2-3 year research proyra.. 
Realization of the capability would require subsequent inetelatic. 


whotier the ayeten capability will be Letter or worse, but in view 
of the conservation of Table 3 it is more likely to be better. Por 
owmple, ground-Lased teclniques will probably co.er completely the 

low altitade regions. A second outeome of the research progran will 
be reas pew detection techniques. J 


Finally, sore effective xray aiields, and possibly other conceal 
measures, mirht bo (ound. 
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ESTIMATED CAPADLLITI POR DEISCTION AMD IDBYTIFICATION LW USSR 














AFTER 2? - 3 YEARS RESEARCH IROGRAM 
~heasonably Fossi 2le_ 
Detection 
About 20 contro) posts, relocated . : ——— 
Identification 
Plus — tottes seignographs (1) 
ocean 
oa 
Dot..et Lon 
Muypwentation by unattended 
stations 
200 Bh prid 20 Tone. 











Confusion of soure, 


f 
(1) 


C) 


earthquake triggering, ete. 





Based upon only one ocean bottem measur@ent. 1 1/. iT 
identification will only be achieved if all installed stations 


have capabilities owurable to this weasu eacnt. 


Although theoreticelly this net would permit identification in 
exoers of 99 por cent, a Limitation of 95 per cent identification 
has besn aseumed to cover conservatively the case of seimic evrnts 
which sy have charecteristics of explosions. 
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The preseit onl future capabilities of the 0.5. w'! 


‘the J5S5F in the nuclear weapons field: ‘mve been ccmwac* ood 


as a function of the yielis obtainable fur liftrorral woyi 
weight olascen in Tab.es J} and 9. In whlitton fh rerese:' * 
capabilities in vorioun specialized tyoos: of veornpors, +. 
Clean wr radintion tyven, are aleo inclwied, “tin woleis 
into the future hue boon made on several Oi) fore 9 as: 
which are cowpctilde vith various siturtlons rem!tins tee 
nuclear test ocrvewent, ¢.5., undergrouvir tectin; belo 
threrhold, rpore terts, and several types of Sovirh we ocion 
The rict testo of the Soviet Uniou end 7.4%. gone ur te 
Column { of the ''. 5. we Soviet tebles rescestively. Ticr 
presently ceheduled for stockpile in the j.°. are Livbe! tn 
Colwaa [1. Tu Cotwm LIT ef each table are iva ie ares 
luproveaenis vostible in the U.‘5. and in the jorlel Inioa | 
testing ito proulbitec but Inbor tery experience (nygln omreteon 
tects) are pesaitted up to a nuclear onary release of © ten 
In Golvan iY oro Liated tne expected rivanoos br eh on mire 


rate envan.ted testing art in Colwm VY with Loublie crc steers 
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except in ths atrosphere. It is expected that under bol: 


these latter situations the potential fulure vorpciis 
developuwent in the two countries would tend to couver se 
to the eame final achievements. It should ve pointed ovt, 
however, that there could be considerable difforences 
between the U.S. nnd the USSR in the rate of achievement of 
those capabilities, with specific times depending on their 
relative state now (and in some areas of development ‘9 have 
no specific information cn the relevant situation for the 
aerated on the effort available, and on the experience 
with particular kinds of tests involved. 

The renmainins columns do not correspond for the 
two countrier. For the U.5S., Column VI represents achicvensnts 
which could bo made uning legal teste which would be below tho 
underground tiresiold, Tiis is a seismic magnitude of "= 75, 
which corresa nds to 20 KT vith Rainier coupling, but 
represents censliderably higher yield for decouple experi. 
monts, 1t has veon assumed that partial decoupling woul: 
then allow experiments up to 150 XT to be carried out. in 
Column VII are listed the develonmente ‘hich could be achiaved 
under a high altitude threshold arrangement, i.e., about ) IT. 

Columns VIII, IX, and X represent what the Sovicts 
would be able to accomplish by clanadcstine testing, thuat.is, 


SSTRICTEL DAMA 
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wita evasion to ain extent “hich would not be isteviec wy to 
Geneva system, These thiee columns represen: difforcit icvot- 
of evasion involving different prrts of “he Toner ev ie 5 ’ 
difference efforts at evasion. Column VEIT a. IN aseuacs 
teste undexgreund up to 1 KT and 5 &%T. Column € adbo is 
experiments vp to 50 KI, which would require decouvpLiirs, 
either partial or full, for the expsriments i» the rawvss -: 
10°s of *T anil Cotuma XI adds to this tie posslbility of 
evasion in outer space with experiments up to 200 

An « situation involving no testint, there is on 
additional effect (uot allowed for im the teblec un ibis 
sumiery) deriving fro espionage. As time passes ond 
particussasly «2 UL3. itens go into production ound Jeoployacori. 
sone J,5. dev lonmenté may become known to the Uist ral 4 
thesn cares te Soviet covabllity vould conver. 2 bears fo» 
yo 

wach coliae contajne the yield, or othe: Llentu or 
which velhorceberine that class of weapon which ore thsht ce 
able fo achievs in a particular weight. “hore iclevance 1° 
olno Lists the materials (oralloy or roactor vrolvet) reqiir:* 
These 3 28 also u Gub-colunr. having to do “itn the mamber of tooks 
requised aad their yields in order to achieve that sap) tity. 
A tim és glve. in sowe cv3ses which repreceits 2 compouin’ i, 


(pat pasesearils addition) of Moe terian time fer coed cont 
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and tho analysis of the data before the next experinents, 
with the time necessary to carry out the experiments, 
involving the construction of decoupling holes, launch of 
heavy payloads, etc. The times given correspond to the 

time at which the weapon design ani testing could be 
completed. Additional time to reach initial stockpile 

will depend on development procedures and may be anything 
from two years down to zero depending on how much the 

country involved is willing to commit the weaponization 
procedures before completing development. 

The present and currently planned U.S. stockpile 

weapcns can, of course, be established with a high degree 

of confidence, end in many cases longer range extrepole- 
tions of U.S. capabilities are reasonably reliable since 
these developments are based on already tested principles. 
Development of weapons in the various weight classes 

depends in varying degrees on testing, as shown in ‘Table 8 
‘anf discussed later in this section, While no tests of @ 
es: © 
ressaroh is sufficiently advanced to give confidence that 
this class of weapon can be developed. 
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probably be done ty saloulation and hydronuclear experinents 


(maximaa yisld 1 ton). 


The details 
on the number of tests required and time to achieve those or 
other advanced weapons are subject to large uncertaintics. In 
this connection, it should be romembered that major advances 





often come fro surprises and therefore do not pormit sound 
forecasting. 

In the case of Soviet weapons, the uncortainties are 
auch greater, but at least in the larger yield categories tho 
long-range detection system has permitted reasonably reliable 
activivies of the miniaum weights for the yields obtained in 
Soviet tosts. 
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trapolations 
into the future ars subject to major uncertainties ani are 


perforce based largely on U.S. weapon design principles. 
For instance, whether the Soviets could in fact reach theo 
high performance indicated in Colum X of the Table for 





on the assumption that this experience is about the saue as 
that of the U.S. It is knowmm that the Soviets are continuing 
a vigorous weapons developaent program; but, although the 
Soviets could have conducted clandestine tests, intelligence 
does not support the thesis that the Soviets have in fact 
violated the morator ius. 


I. SPECIFIC WEAPON CLASSES 
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Surorises: It is by now trite to say that the creatost 
aivances in the course of further nuclear weapons testing and 
design maz cone from surprises which by their nature, cannot 
be predicted. That testing can produce new ideas.or invito 
attention to the significance of certain effects or now tech- 
niques is obvious from a history of cuch occurrences ovor the 
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- 30- 
would probably not have boen recognized or accepted without 
full scale testing. Limiting the scale or type testing may 
slow down or preclude the discovery and exploitation of now 
ideas. No matter how small the soale of testing, some 


developments of usefulness not now foreseen will probably be 
founi and exploited by the tester. 
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TNTROLUCTION 


In considering possible "Nth" Country nuclear weapon developments, 
one must take into account technical and sciontific capebilities, 
notivation, availability of test sites, test environments, and 
possible dolivery vehicles for operational employment of nuclear 
weapons. These fectors are considered in the discussion below for 





In the following it ie assuned that there is no wilfull 
commnication of weapons knowshow, or gift of fissile material 
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Vi. The .st_o- -yaeiun 


Any control syotems, such as the ones described in Sections ) 1) 
of this Heport will have natural limite of detection and icentifica- 


tion. in addition, a determined violator can take speci tic ren 
which will broaden the ranre over which tests can be ied and 
still escape detection by technical means. ‘Such » of eveariou are: 
a) ‘Small underground shote below the detection threshold follewves © 
by cover-up operation. ll 
b) Uecoupled or partially decoupled yaderpround events uring the 
“large hole*. + 


c) Tests in space beyond bad capabilities of a detection syste. 


d) Texte in space requirtty specially deployed shields to escape 
detection. 


bach of the evasion tactics imposes « penalty on the violator -n the 
terms of one or more of the following: financial cost, stretched ont 
tine scale and/or tect effectiveness. in addition, there oviste 
the risk of suspicion sing out of conventional intellirence. 





Ava coots have been analysed only in a preliminary way since by 
are bated only on studies. 






1) Taat effectiveness 

‘round clandestine operations including decoupled shote would 
not differ materially fro our previous underground experience in the 
ranpe of diagnostic methods which could b> applied 


Space teste restrict the diagnostic tools which can be ured but. are 


still « te for weapons development by measurements of yield and 
limited ¢ cs. 


2) Cost - Underrround 


Table 10 gives the size cof cavity required to achieve ful) de- 
coupling and partial decoupling to the extent indicated. The sepeci“ic 
case of a test for 50 ET in o overdriven sphere 400° in dion ter at a 
depth of 7900" has been analyzed in nou detail under a variety of «ile 
conditions. These conditions would rive a decoupling factor of aboul 75 


Noles eulficlent to decouple a 3 ET oxplosion exist Althour lerrer 
holes lave =" been excavated, it is considered possible to conetrat 
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the protlen of evamion, might reduce these distances to 10° kilareters. 


CoS. eget cotinates, the cost te prepare Ser & apace 
the 19° to the 10’ kilometer range is roughly $100 million, with « cont 


4) Tine delays 


Table 10 in the Appendix gives the construction and cover-up tixe 
scnl« for a 50-kUloton decoupled, pre-shot construction prograc; times 
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under the various conditions vary fram 2 to 5 years, after the initiation 
of preparation, ussuming U.S. conditions. The delays in mall claxis«stinc 


teste not requiring decoupling are mall. 


The delays involved in space tests depend partially on vehicle avail~ 
ability and reliability; present UsSR vehicles are adequate for space tests 
It 


been estinated that space tests 


has 
would stretch a test program out in time by a factor of two after the 
iuitial developnent program which might last < - 4 years, assuming long 
tines for vehicle travel and depending on the complexity of the 


a. Underground evaaion tactics will not restrict test diagios- 
tics. Space tests will restrict diagnostics somewhat but are adequate 
for weapons developsent. 


be 


Cost in yield ranges requiring large-hole decoupling space 


tests are increased roughly a factor of 3-5. Small clandestine undor- 
ground teats can be carried out without substantial cost penalty. Space 
teste increase coste by a factor of 3-10 depending primarily on reliability. 


Time delays in clandestine tests hole decoupling / 
oy 


are 2- 5 years. After construction holes night usable. Time delay in 


ti.s space teste stratch a program out by possibly 4 factor of two after 
an initiot developzent program of << 4 years. en 
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oe 
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involves assumptions as to the extent of tations actually imposei 
by a ban and the nature of the nilitary 


eee Go tee entenn of eile cil to Ge ettme of 
the treaty negotiations, we have focussed on thejfollowing three: 





— : + 
TREAT USA yr USSR 
Case I Ho test ban Unlimited testing  UnlMiited testing 
Case 1I = Total test ban . No testing No tedting 
Case III Total test ban Ko testing Maximum evasion 





Hote: (The Nth ecowitry problem is not considered in this section) 


From the strictly military point of view, the most ennservative 
to the tent ban problem reste on the comparison of the re)ative 
_ positions of the U.S. and the USSR assuming, on the one hand, wnlinited 
testirg (Casa I) and, on the other hand, a test ban with no further 
testing by the U.S. but with maximum Soviet evasicn (Case III) teclmirally 
feasible under the Geneva Systen. Attention has therefore been focused 
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It must be awphasized that, wiless one is certain to take 
preemptive action and hae accurate intellisence, increases in 
yield wuld not permit nearly as great a decrease in over-all 
foree sise as implied by the figures since such a reduction in 


thrike capability. In fect, if there is a question es to whether 
a sufficient force will survive an initiel enemy <-tteck to provi le 
1 deterrent, inrreasss in yield would per:.it no reductio:. in for:e 


\e.°l and an improvement could only be found by increased force 
icevel@e 
» 


In ut otrategy, there is a requirment for o 
minimum 1 of delivery systaus (missiles or aireraft) to survive 
any enewy attoek cud panetrate enay defenses. Survival depnnds 
on such factors as hardness, readiness, reliability, Aobility 
and seereny. Decrease in warhead weight at a given yield has 
ncon.ributed to the pany of deterrent systexs. Increased mobility 
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gach ayetems are desirable from the point of .lew of safety. 
In generel, inprovemente in missile technolory can Le achieved Ly 
dec 






The effectiveness of « etrategic system is-also determine. 
vy ite ability to penstrate enemy defeues. In the cass of 
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LIC ayetens, or shortening to 15 nimites or lees the tine in whieh 
ishelhigunss snfeumstien ean bo e-cilehle en the peciiien 5 2 <s50 
freetion of the actile aysteus. 


It ia not possible to evaluate the edequsey of « counterforce 


strategy in terms of theses weapons for the inherent reasons dis- 
‘cussed above. 


. No U.S- » :od Maximum Soviet Evasto.: » II). 
Ie there ie « treaty barring tests <=1 U.S. activities wire 
Lintted to iivo-cusieny Coste wiihe Mo Cts ry firs 
. to 590 ET ux 
ole decoupling aad Up to 700 © # ae 
r. ig hele suallak oat wi to 2 























3) The 
) probes of “blackout” effects from « nyslear burst gp 
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4. 


In the event thet the US ax! the USSR Lot untertcke unlinited testing, 
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attenc-nt material damage and residual radiation associated 
availeble nuclear warheads. 


The rapid fall-off of radiation dose with distance might permit in certain 
tactical situations elininstion of enemy troops with comparative safety *o 
friemily ones, if the position of the latter is know, at separations where 
blast weapons would make this selectivity impossible. The penetratine nature of 
the radiation also would allow neutralisation of such herd items as tanks or 
pillbcxes. {uch strong points could te attacked by conventional nuclear weapons 
only by exploding thee quite near the target, with risk of fallout and cortairty 
of blast damage over a wide area which could include friendly troops or existing 
strocturos.. 


5. No Further Tests. 






lf nuclear weapons of iaportance to tactical esystens were 
without further tests, the US would have a wide range of yields 
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yields (up te 20-50 kilotons) relevant 
«£. nuclear weapon developments would be lisited 
to possible with laboratory experiments and calculations. 
This would sean that the USER could, over a period of time, achieve the linits 
“in economy of conventional fission weapons and thereby core than compensate 
for any relative deficiency in the availability of fissile material. However, 
the US, by that time, could have made large inventory of fissionable raterial, 
such of which would be available for tactical weapons. 
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: ‘In this situation, the US would be at a disadvantage relative to the USSR 
.. ° Gm the feid of tactical nuclear weapons, This disadvantage would be of 
° importance in tactical situations such as the following: 


1) Possibility of extensive use of weapons in multiple enpige- 
ments requiring the of 












as to how important specific 
the over-all picture of limited war tactics. 
In particular, no consensus was reached as to the derree of latitude available 
by 


to the US to balance its strength and weakness 
tactics. 


selection of alternative 
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and odfitions to Section VII are submitted 
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the Geneve System, the attainment of an effective, preemptive counter-  . 

4 foree capability, if at all feasible, woald require a mach larger U.S. 

feree etructure thas woald be acoded ander the conditien of unlimited 

tecting. The deterrent capability of the USSR would remaia shout the q 

came ender these two conditicns since the Soviets could apply heir f 

improvements ta the lower weight classes te increased motility end 
ourvivalility ia either case. On the other hand... . 
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aeelvag 
appresching and ic likely te remaia fer @ censidevabie ported, it mest - 
ast be conceived os « static stalemate. Bi is essential that all premic- 
ing evences of research which might break the stalemate te car 
\ | edvantage, particularily tn the AICBM ares, should be vigorously 
pareeed. The nation Gat can develep cn effective antl-missile defense, 
eves is the face of countermeasures, will be well on the way te achiev- 


ing strategie sapeorierity. ’ 
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However, it woald net be te the advantage of the national econemy 
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Page 19 - Final poregragh: 
Add the following sentence: 


Here, again, « large laveatesy of materials is uct a desirable 
eubetitute fer ecenemy in their use. 





Page _1¢ - Oundt the pooultimate poragragh and eubetitate the following: 
Aseuming « continsation of production ot apprenimately present 
euclear 


materials in the 1965-70 poried. The adequacy of these prospective 
cupplice te deal with the threst and potential capabiMties of he Sne- 
Seviet Bice in the area of tactical warfare, ehother lecal or general, 
or indeed in any other area, cammet be judged independently of basic 
national policy with respect te the ase of nuclear weapens nor the 
military force strectare maintained as a consequence of that pelicy. 
In any Case, as regards both etrategic and tactical uses, the military 
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DATE: March 2, 1961. 


ramen See Attache. 180 pt 





corics s IO - Mr. Cleveland : way 
S/P - Mr. MoGhee CIA - Mr. Dulles 
S/AE- Mr. Parley AEC - Mr. Seaborg 
D - Mr. Gullion . Dean W.H.- Dr. Wiesner, Mr. Bundy 
D - Mr. Spiers (3) MP. McCloy 
EUR - Mr. Kohler Amcongen Geneva NUCDEL - Mr. Whittemore 

[ noted that the President had indicated | 

@ serious t im seeing what could be seccomplished in 


tting an agreement in the nuclear test conference. The 
ipals had the task of putting Mr. Arthur Dean, the U.S. 
Representative to the Nuclear Test Talks, in a position both 
, to protect American interests and to get agreement with the 
Soviets if this is possible. Secretary Rusk remarked that 
it would be important to find points of agreement genuinely 
satisfactory to both sides since we know there are many areas 
where this will be impossible. He then commented on the 
relevance of the nuclear test conference to disarmament, 
recognizing that while the history of disarmament had not 
been encouraging, our people and others hoped for the limita- 
tion of armaments at lower levels. Many dangerous problems 
were involved in disarmament; one was the tendency of democracies 
to disarm at the drop of a nat. Secretary Rusk nevertheless 
felt it might be in our interest to accept an arms control $e 
measure if it could be done at this time. Secretary Rusk Gator 
ee asked Mr. McCloy for his views on the nuclear test con- : 
erence. 


Sr. "cat remarked that while everything had not been 
irrevocably idea with respect to seeking t in 


a the nuclear test conference, the President recogni zed | 
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that his request for pos t of the opening date of 
the negotiations implied that the U.S. intended to negotiate 
in good faith. Mr. McCloy further noted that considerable 
progress had already been made in the Geneva negotiations 
and that it would be unwise to strike out in 4 new direc- 7 
tion in the negotiations. Interdeparteental discussions 
in the negotiations and four 
ch had been unresolved after these di ions 
should cleared up at this meeting. After disposing of 
Mr. 





ssues there could then be «4 by Dr. Fisk on the 
& y noted that 
ion had become available only that morning 
t it necessary to parallel the 
isk Panel by proceeding with a review of 


who had a delegation here the leadership of David 


ar. oe on —_ turned vy first + the 
agenda, namely, question o ite 
- In explanation, ° oy at 
2De ike to detonate certain nuclear devices 
in its seismic research program, but that the U.S. pro- 
pesele Soe PCTs Satee Gees Save ane weepee tease 
not been by the Soviet Union. After review- 
ing prior U.S. eguards proposals, Mr. McCloy proposed 
that the Principals adopt as a U.S. position the unilateral 
for inspection of devices of obsolete design. 
. loy noted that the agencies had in the past 
ly the proposal he was making and he sug- 
gested that the Principals now adopt this approach and 
agree on @ unified approach to Congress. 


Sseretery NoNemers stated that he concurred in the » 
proposal. 


gieireen Seeborg stated that he concurred, but added e 
that ® on was obviously necessary before this 
be implemented. AEC support of this pro- eta 
the understanding that the Administration ' 
careful to keep in close touch with the Joint 
Atomic Energy on this tion. Chairman 
ponnn~ Wy ays remarked that the inistration should 
separate the weapon connotation from the devices used 
search a He felt some things 
ear devices used so that the . 
called a weapon but rather 4 nuclear " 
explosive. - a 
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Secretary Busk sgreed with both points. 


observed that it would be desirable 
for ° to be consulted before the Adsin- : 
istretion’s position on safeguards becamse frozen. Another re. 
a yy Ay te U.S. safeguards - 
Eren to new U.S. 
oe eee See ae aoe one a ys 
zone ae lear shots were, in fact, weapons tests. It there- 
be a good idea to have « tent neutral or 
: Das Nations representative invol in the safeguard- 
ing operation so that this individual could certify 
the nuclear shot was not a weapon test. e 


said that he was worried about the pro- 


——_ 1 iggy © 


Fr ve a neutral since this sight increase our eine 


culties with respect to the Nth country probles. He 
felt it t be considered strange that we could not 
show « device to the French, for example, but 
that we could show this to # neutral representative. Pur- 
thermore, the idea of declassifying the design of 
nuclear devices to be used in research progras had 
been repudiated because, among other things, it would 
involve showing the design to non-nuclear powers. 


remarked that the Soviet Union had its 
mations were neutrals; for example, 
the Soviets sight not think of Switzerland or Sweden 
as neutral. He then asked whether Mr. McCloy would give 
some thought to this suggestion by Chairman rEg. 


agreed that he would, but he nt this 
question of neutral or UN certification was a bridge we 
might cross when we come to it. Possibly if the U.K. said 
that the device was not a weapon, the Soviets would not 


have @ very strong argument. 


said that since the nuclear devices in 
question were clearly obsolete, he failed to see how the 


which were specified for the ; this sight raise 
some question as to whether devices were new 


Sha Ase Carat stated that CIA had no objection 
to the propo concerning disclosure of nuclear devices 
to be used since the Soviet Union had nuclear weapons 


Jt 4 
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were guch gore sophisticated than the devices it 
proposed to show the Soviets. 


remarked that the Soviet Union say object net 
the shots proposed for the research 
t shots would teach us how to :" 


nn ao There was some validity in this 
which had not tried out decoupling would 
very slowly and cautiously if it tried to 
the agreement in this manner. While he concurred 
for unilateral disclosure, Dr. Wiesner 
mote that the decoupling shots were 6 weakness 


Sees Sora acereeracpest noted that the 
wess or purpose of learning 


ther shot* could be detected. eee 


ted that the sal for safeguard- 
_daspeiert Rusk © could be caben €0 eared 


suggested that Mr. oy describe the next item on 
the agendas. 


g& 
g 


ypees 
is | 
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it 


- 
i+] 







ee Sarees ve me qnectien of cunenees 
a eet haion the right to 1 
agree right to look at any 
devices ch we use in cur Flewshare preaven. This of 
course would sean that we would have to use obsolete devices 
unless we were willing to open more sdvanced devices to 
Soviet scrutiny. We would resist the idea of giving the 
Soviet Union blueprints, but we would give the Soviets a 
chance to look at the devices. Mr. oy said he under- 
stood that a MARK 11 device could be used for some aspects 
of Plowshare but that this was not the device which the 
AEC would like to use. This proposal would limit the 
development of the Plowshare program and therefore the 

AEC would prefer to retain the “black box" concept of 
safeguards for this progras. 


inquired how such interest the Soviet 
Union m the negotiations in the use of nuclear _ 
EXplosives for peaceful uses. Tha itaat and ; 
replied that the Soviet Union no in st at all +¥- 
beyond tabling a treaty article on peaceful uses to counter wr 
an article which the 0.5. had submitted. The Soviets con- . 


sidered that their acceptance in principle of peaceful - 
uses detonation was 4 concession to the West. m 


then turned to the other Principals 





for r views. 
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Sparaiars Relemara stated that he concurred in Mr. 
MoCloy‘s . 


stated that he would also accept Mr. 
McCloy's he believes that an upper liait on 
ee + ee 8 SS eee See ae 
period, as proposed by the te 

necessary. remarked that there might be «a 
radiation or which reason @ ceiling on the nusber 
of shots would be useful. 


the 
wpe Hs agreed that/U.S. need not propose initially 
the number of shots but should rather 


ait anti we hear from the Soviet Union on our revised 
proposal. 


propennte said that he had no objection to the 


inquired whether Plowshare was 4 sensitive 
seus ete 


Joint Committee. pet te te replied 
impo question for the 


that it was but that the more 
Joint Committee was that of opening of nuclear devices 
to Se caaeeedlll concluded discussion of this 
— s feeling that the AEC had made «a 

iderable pa Bel in the interest of achieving an 
aqveenent in Geneva. 


ome «= XD 29 












Mr. MoCloy then turned to the next item on the 


: 
Rae Et Dy 


of on-site inspections and stated that he now wished to 
—— that the Principals adopt a position calling for 


on-site tions annually in the territories of each 
of the or a oo with an edditional on-site inspection 
to be ar for each 5 eligible seismic 
events oot y 50 ith a ceiling of on-site inspections 4 


to be set at 20 for each original party. Mr. McCloy felt 
that this proposal would mean no significant in the 
U.S. position if estimates of the number of seismic events 
in the U.S.5.R. were correct. Mr. McCloy stated that the . 
scientists had not been able to tell hia that any one ary 
specific number was the correct number of on-site inspections; : 
while 20 on-site inspections had considerable merit, there 
was no magic in that number. The Soviet Union was able to 
argue that our quote number was just as political «a  -: 

as the Soviet sal of 3. Furthermore, the U.K. 

in @ sense pulled the rug out from under us since Prise 
Minister Macmillan had told Khrushchev that a number of 
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on-site inspections(which we thought to be something like 
eight! would be an acceptable quota. Mr. Ormsby-Gore 

been very appreciative of the escalator proposal and 
felt that he could sell it to the U.K. government. 

felt that it was important that the position with 
ich we returned to Geneva reflect a fully agreed Western 

position. The difficulty was that the number of 20 was 
looked on by some Congressional leaders as essentitl. 
Mr. McCloy concluded by recommending that the Principals 
adopt the escalator proposal with a ceiling of 20 and a 
floor of 10 and remarked that he felt that the security 
of the country would not be impaired by a quota number of 
something less than 20. 


ri Arun eas stated that there had been two days of sis 
very constructive talks with the U.K. and complete agreement ~ 


had been achieved on the positions which Mr. McCloy was now 
presenting to the Principals. Mr. Dean felt that if the 
Soviet Union sensed any disunity between the U.S. and the 
U.K. on the quota question, the Soviet Delegation would 
hammer at this point with the result that the importance 

of the other moves we were making would be downgraded. 

Mr. Dean believed that under the escalator proposal we would 
generally get the number of inspections which we wanted 

in any case. As to the ceiling of 20, this was a political 
fact of life unless we sought to repudiate a number which 
we had already tabled. commented that the 
key point on this proposal in his nt was whether the 
Administration could take the treaty to the country in the 
sincere conviction that the control system agreed upon 

was ine and not a sham. He then asked the other Prin- 
ci s for their views. 


Acre ens wvanara stated that he preferred to hear 
the views of others before commenting. 


Saran said he felt the proposal he was making con- 
stitut @ substantial deterrent to Soviet violation. He 
further stated that it wae nis understanding that Dr. Kistia- 
kowsky, after consideration of scieutific factors involved, 


had concluded that 10 on-site inspections in the Soviet 7 
Union would be an acceptable deterrent. ope: 


Ar. wiesner pointed out that there would be an intel- : 
ligence contribution which would help us on this problem and - 
that we would also have unilateral capabilities for dis- 

tinguishing between natural events and explosions. Dr. 

Weisner believed that one clandestine nuclear test would 

not be significant in changing U.S.-U.S.S.R. nuclear weapon | 
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bilities. With something like 20% sampling, it was 
ikely that a series of tests could go undetected. a 
remarked that his committee had examined the question 

of how many unidentified events would occur in the Soviet 
Union and had concluded that there would be something like 
70 to 75 unidentified events greater than 20 KT yield in 
the Soviet Union annually. This assumed control posts 
only in the 3 original parties and assumed no decoupling. 
This number would be cut in half if the entire world-wide 
Geneva system were installed. 


ia. faun ei Te felt that the question of the number 

of on-site spections was the most important part of the 

whole treaty. It was the most important safeguard we had 

against Soviet violation. In this connection, he shared 

the concern expressed by Secretary Rusk about the support tee 
of the American people for the treaty. Chairman Seaborg : ; 
also understood that there was a scientific basis ior the 

U.S. proposal ber of on-site inspections. Utilizing 

certain analytical techniques, the number of really 

unidentified events in the U.S.S.R. could be reduced to 

about 20. If the escalator proposal were to be put for- 

ward, Chairman Seaborg believed the upper limit of 20 

inspections should be deleted. 










Mr. Bundy inquired whether Chairman Seaborg's com- 
ment concerning 20 suspicious events meant that there 
would be a one-for-one inspection of the really suspicious 
events with our present proposal for 20 inspections in 
the Soviet Union. Chairman Seaborg agreed that this was 
so and felt that because of this the treaty could be 
acceptable to the American people. Mr. Stelle remarked 
that the U.S. had already, in fact, ested this proposal 
in Geneva when we had proposed that 20% of all located events 
be inspected. The difference was that we had not suggested 
a floor of 10 inspections. The Soviet Union had already 
rejected this proposal. 


ree said that he personally would like to 
hold to the fiat number of 20 on-site inspections if the 


UK would go along with us. inquired Phang’ 
whether the Soviet Union had prov us with any data towge: 
as to the numbers of unidentified seismic events. Dr, a Sad sol 
wi and Mr, Keeny said that the Soviet experts had 
a with seismicity figures which we had given then. 


commented that he had thought the esca- 
ator proposal would result in about 20 on-site inspections 
being carried out in the Soviet Union annually. 
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said that because of the fact that 
in some years there were many more than 100 seismic events 
in the Soviet Union, he felt it would be desirable to 
have a cumulative upper limit. In this way, we could 
take care of the years in which the numbers of earthquakes 
greatly exceeded the number of 100 by accumulating on--site 
inspections which we might not wish to use in the, low 
seismicity years. 


br. Wiesner stated that he had talked with Mr. Ormsby- : 
Gore told him of his belief that the U.S. should 

stick with the 20 on-site inspections; he had also been | 
told by certain Soviet scientists that if everything else 

were agreed in the treaty there might be no problem with s 

20 on-site inspections in the Soviet Union. He was some- events 
what surprised, therefore, that Mr. McCloy and Mr. Dean 
had received different impressions from the British. 


Hr. —Dulles_said he would not comment on this proposal 
except to say t he felt his agency could be of some 
help in the problem of deciding which events to inspect. 
This would depend on the amount of work involved in an 
attempt at clandestine testing. For example, if large 
amounts of earth movement were necessary for a decoupling 


shot, intelligence might be able to pick up this activity. 


Secretary ii 8 concluded that the question of numbers vee 
of on-site inspection was such a sensitive one that, 
regardless of whether agreement could be reached among 


the Principals, it should be discussed with the President. 
This was generally agreed. 


added that the Principals should 
speak to the range in frequency of seismic events so 
that the whole picture could be seen. Dr, Wiesner remarked 
that he felt the method of sampling seismic events was - 
a tremendous deterrent and that a one-for-one inspection 
of seismic events was not necessary. 





Mr. McCloy then turned to the last item on the agenda: or we 
=A . He remarked that in 1959 a committee of pele: ows 
-S., U.K. and U.S.S.R. experts had set up a theoretical rts 


control system for monitoring outer space. Mr. McCloy ; 
proposed that the Principals adopt a proposal for a full - 
ban on weapons tests at high altitudes and in outer space 

and install the experts' control system to monitor this 

environment. This system would be installed in phases, ‘ 
and components could be changed by agreement among the area: 
original parties. He felt that joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. cooperation ee 
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in putting in a control system for monitoring outer space 
could be a way of advancing our common knowledge. Mr. 

McCloy said he had concluded that we would not be losing very 
much by agreeing to a ban on weapons tests in outer space. 


Secretary FcNamara_sa’a he was not clear as to what 
kind of research program would be carried out in connection 
with the outer space monitoring systen. replied 
that the U.S. and U.S.S.R. would cooperate in putting up 

a satellite system and establishing ground equipment; the 
data derived from this and from our own research would be 
made available to the U.S.S.R. We wouid expect to obtain 
similar data from the U.S.5S.R. Ww remarked that 

a research program for. outer space monitoring would 

not involve nuclear detonations. Mr. Nitze inquired whether 
it was not true that the Soviet Union could evade a test 

ban agreement in outer space. In this connection FP 
noted that the capabilities talked about in the contro 
system proposed by the experts was detection out to a 
distance on the order of 1 million kilometers for unshielded 
detonations. added that he understood that it 
would require about a year to get a nuclear device out to 


this distance for a test. Secretary NecNemere then tated 
that he would concur in Mr. McCloy's proposal. 


ees inquired as to the feasibility of the 
control system suggested by the experts. Dr. Fisk replied 
that it was within the state of the art but that the com- 
ponents required did not exist at the present time. There 


was no further objection by the other Principals to 
Mr. McCloy’s proposal. 


Hh Seis Snare then stated that he would like to 
raise two questions which he thought the Principals ought 
to discuss. The first was how we could disengage from the 
Treaty in the event of certain actions by other countries. 
The second was how we could disengage from the present 
moratorium on tests. Mr. Spiers replied that in the case 
of the first question there was a duration clause in the 
treaty which provided that the U.S. could withdraw from 
the Treaty in case it was not being fulfilled. Of rele- 
vance, also, “as a phasing provision which required 
installation of control posts on a world-wide basis on a 
specified schedule. On the second question, — McCloy believed 
that the President did not wish to set a date for discon- 
tinuing the moratorium but that he did contemplate a — 
resumption of tests if it became apparent that the 
Soviets were stalling on reaching an agreement. Sec- 
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of the Department of State that the moratorium should 
not be continued indefinitely if agreement were not 


reached. Secretary “ctesers said that he strongly felt 
the moratorium s not extended indefinitely and 


he wondered whether it were possible to plan in advance 
on how the moratorium could be broken off in the event of 
failure to agree on 4 treaty. Wie felt that such 
a plan in existence at this time wo torpedo the con- 
ference. Mr, Dean remarked that as far as a plan for 
presenting the revised Western position was concerned, he 
anticipated about two weeks of detailed presentation at 
the end of which time the new western position would be 
fully exposed to the Soviet Union. 


a ey how much of a lag there would stain 
be between the signal to go ahead with preparation for a a 
“~-- «~ muclear shots and the time of detonation. ~ 
and replied that tunnels were 
approximately 3 to 6 mont®s would be required for 
installing instrumentation and making final preparations. 
teteiare bs then stated that it seemed to him there 
was great merit in standing on statements which the Presi- 
dent had previously made on this question of the relation 
between the effort toward agreement and the resumption of 
tests. He felt that how we handled a break in the moratorium 
would depend on developments in the conference since dis- 


putes over specific issues would have to be handled in ne 
different ways. : 






aa said that it would be very difficult to 
work out a pian now that would be worthwhile. Further 


developments in the conference would be of great importance 
in determining what we do. He had, however, given 

thought to this matter and had certain ideas as to what 
should be done. 


we peingy Mnanare then said he would pose the question = 
in a erent way: would we in fact resume tests if | 
agreement in Geneva were not possible? ' 


Mr. Bundy said that in any event, this would be a poor “on” s 
time to make the decision. area said he had Kgoniseress 
supposed the U.S. would resume tests if agreement in ~* 
Geneva could not be reached. Mr, Bundy said that he felt 

Secretary Rusk's suggestion of staying within previous 

statements by the President on this question was wise and - 
should be followed by the Administration. Secretary Rusk 

asked that a paper be drawn up compiling the statements “4 
by the President on this question. : 
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Secreierr “chanare inquired what we expected from 
France in connection with this treaty. Secretary Rusk 


replied that there was a phasing provision in the treaty 
which called for world-wide installation of a control system 
and that this envisaged nearly universal adherence to the 
treaty. Hii -piers stated that the objective had always 
been to obtain a world-wide system, to be installed in 
phases. It had been felt that by making common cause with 
other nuclear powers, we could put pressure on otiHer coun- 
tries to join the treaty. Otherwise there was little we 


could do so stop Nth countries. secreseny Wisanars then 

inquired whether France could test for four years if its 

resence as a member of the treaty was not required until 

se II. Bea itesse replied that under U.S. proposals, 
the Control ssion could invite France to join the nb ves 
treaty at any time; if the French refused to join, the pysew= 
° duration clause of the treaty could be invoked. While this ; 

problem pertained to France, it also pertained much more 

importantly to China. asked that Mr. McCloy 
draw up a paper specifying the conditions under which the 
U.S. could withdraw from the treaty. 


Referring to certain other issues in connection with 
the nuclear test conference, commented 
- that there should be a tightening up of the provisions per- 
~““ taining to participation of "other side" nationals in 
. special flights and on-site inspections teams. He felt 
that at least one-half of the personnel on such special 
. flights and inspection teams operating in U.S.S.R. territory should 
consist of U.S.-U.K. nationals, rather. than leaving this 
open as had been suggested. Chairman Seaborg also ques- 
tioned whether the U.S. representative in the Control Con- 
mission should be given authority to change the treaty obli- 
getion as regards phasing of the control system and installa- 
tion of components within phases. Furthermore, he felt it 
would be dangerous for the U.S. delegation to attempt to 
determine whether the Soviets were interested in combining a 
other arms control measures with the nuclear test ban 
ent, s&s had also been suggested. Secretary Rusk 
replied that the staff would work on these problems in con- 
nection with further preparation by the Department of State ele fo 
of instructions for the U.S. delegation. As far as the eae 
authority of the U.S. representative on the Control Com- wit 
mission was concerned, that person would act in accordance 
with the wishes of the U.S. Government and subject to 
Constitutional processes. Sr.bean remarked that on the ques- 
tion of Soviet interest in other arms control measures in 
connection with the test ban agreement, it was envisaged 
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that negotiations with Soviet Union might still go on 
even if the U.S. broke off the moratorium. This, there- 
fore, would not prolong the moratorius. 


Secretary Rusk then asked Dr. Fisk to summarize the 

report of his committee. said that the report had 

been agreed to except for t ast chapter which con- 

cerned the difficult question of what could be s@id of 

the effect of a test cessation on our military posture. 

This last chapter had been drafted to indicate that there 

was a spectrum of opinion on certain matters. Gen. Loper 

had not agreed to the last chapter and would submit a 

separate comment. Dr. Fisk then briefly reviewed the 

report, pointing out that there were varying views within ' 

his committee as regards the importance of very light PRPC. 

weight strategic weapons and the importance of ot pe ‘ 
at sys further improvements in the technology of tacti 

‘nuclear weapons. 


Te stated that he wished it known that he 
had dissen rom the last chapter of the report because 
. he felt that it had not dealt with the problem of cost 
_ effectiveness, a matter which could be handled and which 
» was of great importance to the national economy. 

expressed his appreciation to Dr. Fisk for the wor 
e and his committee had done. 


then inquired as to the timing of further 
< actions in connection with the nuclear test conference. 
He remarked that he understood there was a certainirgency 
attached »to seeing Congressional leaders and he inquired 
whether the Fisk Report should be made available to 
Congress. 


replied that he had not addressed himself 
as yet to the problem as to what dissemination to make . 
to the Fisk ieport. remarked that it did 
not seem to him that we could look for favorable legis- 
lative action if Congress could not review the Fisk Report. 


After some discussion, the Principals agreed that epee 
the President should be consulted as soon as possible in mais a. 
regard to further action to be taken in preparing for 

the resumption of the nuclear test talks, and particularly 

on the unresolved question of numbers of on-site inspections. 








The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m. 
Attmt: List of Participants. 


_ _ 
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TUESDAY ., at 


March 14, 1961 
12:33 p. m. 


Yn Ma 


& Fe 


TELEPHONE CALL FROM MR CLEVELAND 


‘ The Sec returned the call and C reported on his talks 
w.th the President and Bundy. The Pres had seen Stevenson's 
cable and wanted to know about the Indian res and asked if we 
could take it. C said he would look at it and consult with the 
disarmament people and give him an answer. (Conversation 
around me and I missed a bit here.) C said when he called 
back that he thought the best thing at this point would be to go 
ahead with the cable to Stevenson - not make a deal on the 
Indian res at this stage but work out a symbolic res ourselves. 
Use part of the Indian and Canadian res and give credit to all 
the drafters. C explained to the Pres and Bundy there has been 
a reluctance around town particularly at the Pentagon and at 
State to separate the symbolic from the real. We should find 
a way of agreeing with the Russians and underdeveloped countries 
about the definition of Utopia. Then we say o.k. we agreeén that 

M4 and then let's see what to do next. The Sec said he thought our 

6” res did that. C thinks we won't get away with it. The Sec asked 
about the parliamentary position. C said Stevenson is talking 
with Gromyko about a deal on what we will do in the GA on dis- 
armament and S feels we should give an answer - stick to the 
instructions at the WH now or go beyond the Indian res. C thinks 
we should go ahead on this cable and have another saying we can't 
go along with this but we will work something out in the course of 
the GA, C thinks it will be o.k.'d at the WH. The Sec thinks we 
should get an instruction out to Stevenson. 
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» ae 1. Approach should be made to Gromyko in New York based on our willingiess 

rto agree in advance on GA resolution containing following points: hts) 
(a) Preamble would make clear that resolution is based on statements 

by representatives of US, UK, USSR and France regarding resumption of 

disarmament negotiations; 

(b) Resolution would welcome announced intention of four powers to 


a 
reconvene 10—nation Committee on Disarmament with certain officers of 


-2£/21t00°009 






Conference as might emerge from negotiation on point 2 below; 
. (c) Resolution would welcome announced intention to resume,disarmamemt 


Lor 


negotiations in this body on or before August 1, 1961 in Geneva. 
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[ — each of whom would designate distinguished citizens to serve as Chairman and Vicd 
Chairman-Rapporteur, respectively. They would be officers of conference, but 
would not vote or participate in substantive debate. 
(b) Same as (a) but with three officers rather than two. 

3. In explaining date, both tc Gromyko and later generally to \N delegations, 
you might well make clear our view that, as other delegates will appreciate, formal 
negotiating conference approached with serious intent requires great deal of informal 
advance discussion among parties to it. Any atteupt to set date for formal negotiations 
unrealistically early should be read as intention merely to make propaganda rather 
than progress. FYI. Our ‘ntention is to have bilateral talks with Soviets in early 
summer, in full consultation with UK, France, Canada, and Italy for our part. You may 
indicate to Gromyko intention to discuss disarmament informally with Soviets in first 
instance, but there should be no repeat no discussion this procedure with other 
delegations in New York and no repeat no implication substantive disarmament discussions 
will take place in UN channels. END FYI. 

4. Re QUOTE principles UNQUOTE or QUOTE directives UNQUOTE, we would prefer 
relatively simple statement merely defining general purpose cf negotiations to be 
conducted in agreed forum. Something along following line might do (these clauses wrild 
follow QUOTE welcoming UNQUOTE clauses in para. 1 above): 

(a) Dec ares that objentive of further negotiations should be development 

of program for achievement of secure and peaceful world in which there is complete 

and general disarmament under effective international control, agreed and reliable 

procedures for just settlement of disputes without resort to force, and effective 
a arrangements for maintenance of peace in accordance with principies of Charter of 
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[  — Undted Nations; | 
| (bd) Urges parties concerned to seek and to implement in shortedt possible 
time widest area of agreement that can be defined on measures directed toward 
foregoing objective; 

(c) Urges further that parties concerned should not cease their efforts until 
full program for achievement of this objective has been agreed for sutmission to 
General Assembly for consideration. ens 
5. Existing resolutions which have been filed in General Assembly (Canadian, 

Indian, etc.) might be handled by including in resolution on date and forum paragraph 
which would take note of all resolutions filed in 15th GA on this subject, and commend 
them to scrutiny of new agreed disarmament forum. 

6. Following points FYI not for discussion Gromyko. 

7. When disarmament is discussed in public, in connection with above resolution 
or otherwise, it is our thought that we would do so in context of following closely 
related subjects, further investigation of which we are now undertaking: 

(a) US position at nuclear test ban talks Geneva, of which you will be 
fully apprised. 

(b) Possible US proposal, in general terms at first, regarding nature of 
international agency which will be required to administer and control program 
looking toward general disarmament. We will be working further on this here. —, 

(c) Possible US proposal to revive active discussions in establishment of 
UN force under Charter Articles 43 to 47. 

(4d) Possible US proposal for special UN commission to consider establishment 
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a America. President Eisenhower's proposals on Africa in this regard (second | 
point of his African program in GA address of Sept. 22, 1960) appear to have 
been greeted with deafening silence by nations wiich are nevertheless anxious for 
disarmament talks among big powers. Seems useful to have disarmament talks 
proceed among smaller powers concurrently with discussions of disarmament by big 
powers in major Geneva forum. 
Would welcome your views on para. 7. wer’ 
8. We have advised UK, French, Canadian and Italian Embassies here re approach 


set out in paras 1 through 5 above and will undertake inform NATO at appropriate tine. 





treet. 
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Following instructions are for guidance of USDEL at 
Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests resuming 
March 21. 

1. Objective. Objective is to determine as early as 
practicable whether treaty along general lines called for by 
United States positions is negotiable with USSR, and if so, 

to conclude negotiations rapidly on this basis. While seeking 
agreenent, USDEL should also build basis which will permit 


maximum flexibility for future US actions in event of failure 


to agree. 
2. General Tactics. Our tactics in initial stage should 
be designed to present to Soviets and to world, fully and 


19S }-2/39-119¢°76¢ 


persuasively, new US proposals on test ban treaty and attendant 
commitments with view to determining whether an agreement can 
be reached on the basis of those proposals. Accordingly, in 
ly meetings of resumed negotiations US representative should 
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lace on conference record in form suitable for subsequent 





blic scrutiny detailed explanation of position and its 
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rationale. Full account of US positions should be made public 











through press briefings as positions are tabled in conference. 
USDEL should make clear its expectation that early response to 
these proposals will be forthcoming from SovDel. Informal con- 
sultations should be held as appropriate with Soviet Del. 

3. Specific Positions. USDEL should submit new proposals 


as follows: 

(a) Safeguards for seismic research program. USDEL 
should propose removing the requirement from our present position 
which calls for joint contribution of nuclear weapons to a pool. 
USDEL should also offer to permit inspection by original parties 
of detailed drawings or blueprints of the devices used as an 
aid to the actual inspection of device. Pertinent data obtained 
from the seismic research program would be published. USDEL 
should make clear that implementation of this proposal on the 
part of the US is subject to Congressional authorization. USDEL 
may further inform SovDel that when safeguards arrangement for 
the research program can be agreed and Congressional authoriza- 
tion cdotained we would expect to begin and carry out a program 
which the US may deem necessary to ascertain system capabilities 
or potential for improvement with Sov participation but with 
no right to veto any part of the program. 
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(>) Moratorium. USDEL should modify present proposal | 
by stating that since research program will be extended to three 
years (including a three-month review period) moratorium should 
be correspondingly lengthened to coincide with length of research 
_ program. Moratorium will be effective on date of signature of 
treaty. USDEL should point out, as appropriate, that US hopes 
treaty can be concluded in near future and that research program 
will begin at same time but that US may wish seek agreement 
that seismic research program begin before signature of treaty. 
Towards end of research program, during review period, original 
parties should consult to determine whether or not the moratorium 
should be continued and/or whether the threshold should be 
changed. USDEL should make clear parties regain freedom of 
action at the end of the research program as regards further 


obligation below threshold, 

(c) Number of control posts. If initial attempt to 
o»tain agreement on basis dropping two posts from Phase I B in 
USSR (for total of 19) is not successful, USDEL may agree that 
total of 17 control posts will be installed in territories 
of Soviet Union, including one on Soviet island. Two posts 
will be located in the European part of Soviet Union and 14 in 
Asian part of Soviet Union. Number of posts in North American 
territory of United States will be reduced from 11 to 10, Six 
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control posts will be established on US islands. Condition 








for modifying our original proposal should be that control posts 
which we previously proposed be located just within national 
borders of US and Soviet Union will be located in adjoining coun- 
tries in later phase. Phasing of installation of control posts 
should be: USSR: Nine continental posts plus one island post 

to be established in Phase IA (0-2 years after treaty enters into 
force); seven continental posts to be established by end of 

Phase IB (0-4 years after treaty enters into force). US: Six 
continental posts plus six island posts to be established in 
Phase IA; four continental posts in Phase IB. Number and 

phasing of control posts for UK will remain as previously 
described, but we would be ready to follow any arrangements 
satisfactory to UK on posts in Australia and Africa requested 

by USSR for Phase I. On-site inspections will begin as soon 

as events can be oertified eligible for inspection which will, 

in any event, be no later than the end of Phase IA. 

(4) Muuber of On-Site Inspections. USDEL should initially 
reaffirm previo.) US proposals for number of on-site inspections 
(i.e. 20% ~ 30% formula and flat number of 20). US proposal 
of twenty annual on-site inspections in USSR should be buttressed 
by appropriate technical argumentation; Soviet proposal of 3 
inspections should be attacked as entirely inadequate deterrent 
in light of frequency of seismic ovente in USSR. At discretion | 
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of USDEL, fallback position may be introduced as follows: USDEL | 


should propose that the minimum annual quota for each original 
party will be 10 inspections, but after 50 seismic events in any 
one year above seismic magnitude 4.75 have been located by 
application of the criteria as eligible for inspection in the 

) territories of any of the original parties, one additional 
inspection will be added to the quota for each increment of five 
located events. Total number of on-site inspections which may 
be carried out annually on territory under jurisdiction or con- 
trol of an original party shall not exceed 20. In presenting 
this proposal USDEL should point out it combines advantage of 
fixed number, as advocated by Soviets, with advantage of ad just- 
ing number according to actual frequency of seismic events. 
Treaty language, including provision for Control Commission 
review of number of on-site inspections, will be sent in sepa- 
rate telegram. 

(e) High Altitude. USDEL should propose that treaty 
provide for discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests at high 
altitude and in outer space. Control system shall include 
equipment suggested by high altitude technical working group. 
Treaty shall provide for installation during first phase of high 
altitude equipment in control posts, of Argus satellite, and of 
far earth satellites recommended by high altitude technical 
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working group. USDEL should point out that additional research ~ 








(e.g., background measurements in outer space) will be required 
to confirm estimates of capabilities specified by high altitude 
technical working group. US prepared to carry out such research 

independently and through control system and hopes USSR will do 
likewise. Purpose of research should be to ensure high altitude 
detection capability at least as great as that indicated by 
TWG-I experts. USDEL should introduce specific treaty language 
to be sent in separate telegram. Study being made to determine 
whether present treaty language adequate to allow for parties’ 
being released from high altitude treaty obligation in event 
subsequent research shows control system will fail to meet 
estimates of capability made by TWG-I experts. 

(f) Composition of Control Commission. USDEL may 
state that it is prepared to accept 4-4-3 control commission 
contingent cn agreement on control system which is reliable, 
rapid, and effective and which in its day-to-day tasks as 
regards, at the very least, the original Parties operates 
largely independently from control commission participation. 

(g) Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Explosions. USDEL should 
state that US will drop “black-box” method of preventing 
peaceful detonations from being used for military purposes. 

US adheres to alternative method of full disclosure of internals 
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of devices used and will permit examination by original parties 
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of detailed drawings or blueprints of devices used, as an aid 
to actual inspection of device. USDEL should also seek inclu- 
sion of provision authorizing Control Commission, with assent 
of original parties, to prescribe alternative safeguard pro- 
cedures for peaceful uses explosions. 

(h) Parties to the Treaty. USDEL authorized arop refer- 
ence to “authorities”. Specific treaty language to follow in 
separate telegram. 

(1) Budget and Finance. USDEL should propose that 
conference accept idea of unanimity of original parties in vot- 
ing on total amount of budget; we would not accept veto of 
individual items of budget. This conditioned on understanding 
that annual contribution of US and USSR would be equal, while 
UK contribution would be smaller. Also, if 4-4-3 Control Com- 
mission composition adopted, voting on financial questions 
other than total budget must be by simple majority vote to 
avoid giving Sov bloc de facto veto. 

5. Qther Issues. USDEL should generally adhere to exist- 
ing US positions on following matters except for modifications 
noted: 

(a) Nationality of Inspection Teams. As fallback posi- 
tion to be used at USDEL's discretion, proposal may be made 
to add prohibition on service on teams by nationals of countries J 
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‘4 
allied with host country and to drop requirement that teams in | 
original party territory be exclusively “other side” nationals. 
On this and following item USDEL may state it prepared agree 
neutrals might serve on inspection teams and special flights. 
Numbers of neutrals would be subject for Aresent negoviations 
provided that neutrals may not comprise more than 50% of team 
or flight. | 

(b) Netionality of Control System Specialists on Agreed 
Special Flights. As fall-back position to be used at USDEL's 
discretion, USDEL may propose adding prohibition on service 
by nationals of host country allies and dropping requirement 
that specialists on flights over territories of original parties 
must be “other side” naticnals. 

(c) niet of Contin pore These should not be 

In original parties, “other side” rule shall apply. 
nationals of host country or ally./ USDEL should consult with 
DEPT concerning use of following amendment if negotiating 
situation indicates its introduction would be helpful: Except 
in regard to official reports to Administrator of data col- 
lected from instruments at post, host country deputy could 
independently present views to control organization headquarters 


on administrative procedures, management, and general activities 





of post. | 
(4) Seismic Research Program. Should be of three years 
duration including review period but unchanged as regards J 
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content, especially number and purposes of nuclear shots. 








(See safeguards section for other aspects.) 

(e) Criteria for On-Site Inspection. The USDEL should 
continue to reject as technically unsound Soviet proposal that 
event must be located within 200 square kilometers area to 
be eligible for inspection. 

(f) stalla of Complete System. Present 
schedule should be adhered to for all components. USDEL 
should, however, introduce language to extend A,ticle XIV, 

Annex I, to allow Control Commission, with consent of each of 
original parties, to postpone, add to, or refrain from establish- 
ing any of components of control system in Phase I, as presently 
provided for Phases II am III. 

5. More detailed instructions will be *spatched as 


required on foregoing and ancillary issues. 


Ruela_ 
RUCK 
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Following FYI excapts relating nuclear tests from unc leared 
MemCon Secretary-Gromyko conversation luncheon March 18: 

Secretary: BEGIN VERBATIM TEXT The US Govt is very 
serious with regard to the negotiations on the discontinuance 
of nuclear tests and hopes that an agreement can be obtained 
that will be in the interest of all parties concerned and 
preven not affect their security. END VERBATIM TEAT. 

Gromyko: BEGIN VERBATIM TEXT As to the question of 
nuclear tests, the Soviet Union has made very many conces- 


siong but has not seen a similar attitude on the part of 


£/3a5-tlies* zee 


its negtiating partners. Frankly speaking, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has gained the impression that its negotiating partners 5% 

















iY) 
have been trying to be shrewd and to obtain an agreement 2 
mah that would be detrimental to Soviet interests. As the US = 
; RM/R del 
- 4/ knows, the Soviet Union has not been testing. Furthermore, 
- there are instruments today which can detect any nuclear » | 
v . 
explosion in the world. Mr. Gromyko said that he did not Ts 
bee----4--] know 
—— ated ‘ 
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Classification 
know whether the Secretary wanted to discuss the details of | 
this particular problem. For his part, he did not insist on 
such a discussion but would be prepared to discuss these 
questions if the Secretary desired. In any event, Mr. 
Gromyko said, one should realize that if there should be no 
agreement, the Soviet Union would not be the only one to 
stand a loss. Such a development would harm everyone and, 
most of all, peace and the world situation at large. END 


VERBATIM TEXT. 
Bart~ _ 
BOWLES 
| ti 


briefed 
UK/MEXEK Washington. 
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IMR FOLLOWING REPRESENTS PURELY SPECULATIVE ANALYSIS ON OUR PART 
AS TO WHY, BEFORE HEARING ANY OF OUR PROPOSALS, THE SOVIETS 

2MR SHOULD HAVE DEMANDED A TRIPARTITE ADMINISTRATOR SINCE THEY 
MUST KNOW WE COULD NOT IN ANY EVENT ACCEPT WHAT CONSTITUTES 
AN ABSOLUTE VETO ON WORKING OF CONTROL SYSTEM AS A PART OF THE 
TREATY. 


POSSIBILITY ONE: BECAUSE OF STRONG ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
CURRENTLY EXPRESSED IN THE US RPT US THAT EITHER A FURTHER 
MORATORIUM OR A SUCCESSFUL TEST BAN TREATY WAS IN THE BEST 
INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES THEY MAY HAVE DECIDED TO FACE 

US WITH A KNOWN IMPOSSIBLE CONDITION IN THE HOPE THAT WE WOULD 
SEIZE THIS AS A BREAK POINT AND THEREBY PUT THE ONUS AND © 
RESPONSIBILITY ON US FOR TERMINATING THE TREATY NEGOTIATION; OR 
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POSSIBILITY TWO; THEY MAY HAVE PUT IT FORWARD MERELY FON DELAY 

OR FOR THE PURPOSE OF INDUCING US TO BE MORE FORTHCOMING‘ON * ~ 

THE NUMBER OF ON-SITE INSPECTIONS, STAFFING, ETC.; OR «cy > 
lew ry 

POSSIBGLITY THREE: THEY MAY HAVE PUT IT FORWARD WITH THE INTENT 

OF USING ANY FLAT US REJECTION AS THE OCCASION FOR SOVI 

TERMINATION OF NEGOTIATIONS. THIS POSSIBILITY SEEMS ON™ 

THE FACT OF IT REMOTE, BUT CONCEIVABLY THEY MIGHT BE SEEKING ? 

FOR A WAY TO MERGE THE TEST TALKS WITH GENERAL DISARMAMENT 

NEGOTIATION AND MIGHT, THEREFORE, BE READY TO BREAK OFF THE 

TALKS ON AN ISSUE ON WHICH THEY WERE FULLY PREPARED TO STAND 

IN WIDER DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS; OR 
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. POSSIBILITY FOUR: THEY ARE PROBABLY AU COURANT WITH THE GENERAL 
THINKING THAT ANY SYSTEM OF CONTROL WORKED OUT IN THE TEST 
BAN TREATY WOULD PROBABLY BE USED AS PRECEDENTS IN GENERAL 
DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS. SINCE THEY MAY INSIST ON A TRIPARTITE 
CONTROL SYSTEM IN GENERAL DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS THEY ° 
MAY NOT HAVE WANTED US TO USE THE 4-4-3 FORMULA WITH A 
SINGLE ADMINISTRATOR AS A PRECEDENT IN SUCH NEGOTIATIONS. 
IF IT DEVELOPS THAT THEY REALLY WANT A TEST BAN TREATY, 
THEY MAY ULTIMATELY COME TO THE SINGLE ADMINISTRATOR IN THAT 
TREATY, BUT INSIST THAT IT CANNOT CONSTITUTE A PRECEDENT IN THE 
GCD NEGOTIATIONS AND MIGHT MAKE THEIR AGREEMENT ON A SINGLE 
ADMINISTRATOR IN THE TEST BAN TREATY CONTINGENT UPON A SATIS- 
FACTORY TRIPARTITE ADMINISTRATOR IN THE QCD NEGOTIATIONS. 





TSARAPKIN'S ATTITUDE CONTINUES COMPLETELY NON-COMMITTAL, BUT 
ON SURFACE FRIENDLY AND CORDIAL AND HE APPPARENTLY WANTS TO 
GIVE APPEARANCE THAT HE PERSONALLY WANTS TO SEE TEST BAN 
TREATY SUCCESSFULLY CONCLUDED. HIS CONDUCT, HOWEVER, PROVIDES 
NO HELPFUL CLUE AS TO WHICH, IF ANY, OF THE ABOVE ALTERNATIVES 
1S NEAR THE MARK, 


POSSIBILITY FIVE: THAT THEY HAVE NO FIRM IDEA AS TO WHAT 
THEY WILL EVENTUALLY DO ABOUT THE ISSUE IN THESE 
NEGOTIATIONS BUT MERELY FELT UNCOMFORTABLE WITH HAVING 
ACCEPTED A SINGLE ADMINISTRATOR IN THE FACE OF THEIR 
POSITION ON THE SYG, 


IN VIEW OF OUR INABILITY TO DETERMINE WHAT MOTIVATES SOVIET 
PROPOSAL FOR TRIPARTITE ADMINISTRATOR, WE INTEND TO HANDLE OUR 
REPLIES ON SUBJECT WITH GREAT CAUTION, FOCUSING ON THE POINT 
THAT OUR OFFER OF PARITY IN THE CONTROL COMMISSION GIVES THE 
RUSSIANS EVERY PROTECTION OF THEIR INTEREST THEY REQUIRE AND 
MAKES IT UNNCESSSARY AS WELL AS UNDESIRABLE FOR THEM TO STICK 
ON THEIR TRIPARTITE PROPOSAL. 
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New State Auditorium - Friday April 1, 10:15 A.M. A 





Mr. McCloy, ladies and gentlemen: Jack, I was surprised "ha 
to discover there were still four deans left at Harvard. They i - 
are most welcome. Let me say to you gentlemon that we are 
extremely grateful to you, all of you, abovt half of whom I find 
are old friends, for coming here to cive us some emergency help 
on this very serious question we have in front of us. I'm going 
to speak very simply and very ouicl:ly if you don't mind. This 
is Pan American day and the Presidert is going down to the Pan 


American Union in a few minutes to make a speech and I have to 


e/1o7009 Ms 


RR mm 
' 
. . 
Fi ' 


i 


join him for that. I'll come back later for questions when we 





have a chance. I'm reminded a little bit of the story told by 
a Princeton colleague who reminded us that when a Royal Statistical |-\. 
Society was first orgenized in ingland in the middle of the 1, Pos 
last century, their first coat of arms was a large sheaf of wheat, “\ ts 
loosely gethered by a ribbon, on which was a — motto which ~ 2 
translated "Let others thresh it out." Ineidentay, their Bae 
professional pride got the better of them and they changed the om 


motto a little later. 





I'm not going to speak officially today in a sense because 
I don't know what our official policy is going to be in these if. 
matters until you people tell us and Jack McCloy tells us. i 
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I would like to make some personal comments. The first is, 


whatever your particular assignment may turn out to be, and 


whatever the subject you are working on in connection with ey 
disarmament, in the background is the fact that "disarmenent" a 
is merely another way of looking at the entire range of American bine 
foreign policy in all of its complexities and all of its arony. te 


Disarmement is not a subject which we can pursue off here on 


v 
a 
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this trail while the rest of the world is grappling with its 


- 


’ 


problems out there in the great juncle. To the extend that 


din ated 


we extract | ~ 6isarmement we lise reality and we come up 
acein, es Government's have cone so often in the past, with : 
proposals in the field which ourselves don't believe end wi.ich 
others don't accept as crecitable. | 

I think we can assume that the reduction of arms is a 


fundamental objective of American foreign policy. ‘Je would for 


at ee 
. 


many reasons like to be able to reduce the arms burden, to 

limit the arms race and in this way find some way of reducing 
tensions. I will not take your time et the moment to telk 
about the cost of arms, but it staggers the imagination even i 5, 
to begin to dream about some of the things that the human 


race could do if this burden were lifted. I think we have to 





face these days, perhaps more than ordinarily, the possibility 
' When = 





that arms themselves are a primary source of tension. fae 
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long range missiles loaded with hydrogen war heads are in position 
and ready to ¢o, I think in a special sense we can say these days 
that arms are an independent source of tension, regerdless of the 
other political problems with which we have to grapple. But 

there is no question, I think, about the readiness, willingness, 
of the United States to disarm if given half a chance. Indeed 

I would suppose that most of my adult life, and that ‘holds for 
you, too, I have been living with the consequences of the 

weal:ness of those who were willing to keep the peace. I won't 
review thet sad record, but between the two world wars this 
country was almost completely disarmed; some of our finest 
soldiers in world war II spent 17 years as first lieutenants 

in a country which neglected its ermed forces. When I was 

called to military service in December, 1940 as a reserve officer, 
more than a year after the wer in curope had started, we had 
190,000 men in our army. After world war II when we demobilized 
so precipitately and suddenly, I have the awful feeling that we 
subjected the leaders of the Soviet Union to intolerable tenptation 
and that our weal:ness was one of the reasons why the Soviet Union 
did not join wholeheartedly in the spirit of the United Wations. 
We almost had it made in 1945, and I feel that the United Nations 
could well have handled all of the issues which [ arose \ except / 
in which the Soviet Union|... ~ played the role of rogue eninei. 
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er. We have to think hard about what we mean by disarmanent: ’ 
+ oe 

» ¢ under what circumstances we move for disarmament, how military 







3 "i" posture relates to our total position in the world, and how 
_we move step by step as rapidly as we can toward a tolerable 
Pe. a world order. The path of disarmament negotiations almost 

certainly is going to be long, tortvous and complicated. It 
a could be dangerous. My guess is that it is important for us 


not to rely upon esoteric gimmicks but to relate our disarmament 





programs { to ‘the total effort of our foreign policy ard try 


to keep policy and strength, or policy and reduction of arms, ee 
closely in line with each other. There are going to be many Poe. 
technical end organizational questions to be faceds: Even one _ Life: 

of the most minimum necessity, such as an effective inspection Is . 
system, |, is going to be extremely difficult politically to pa 

‘S achieve, technically costly to install, and will present us with fe 
@ great many problems of the sort that you will be working on. Po 

I must say it is puzzling to me to how we relate an effort Wit 


in the disarmament field to the politicel situation in which 


we find ourselves at the present time. We are in a period of 





vast and dramatic change all over the world. Were there no 
communists about, we would be in a period of instability for 
reasons we need not go into now. But in this period of change 


the Sino-Soviet bloc is moving with great aaah x peek 
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wea e- stantial resources, to pursue what they cell their historically 


_- 


”- “~ ” 


“inevitable world revolution. Anyone working on a 


— + at 


eM a background of continuous Sino-Soviet pressure in Laos, against 


_ 
oe 


ee the UN in the Congo, in the Western Hemisphere, specifically in 





Cuba at the moment, in Viet Nam and in other criticel points 
around the world. Sharp pressures on Berlin are just over the 
is 


horizon. A new pressure/not yet exposed to public view, - I 











don't know whether you know it or not, I picked this up - but er 
the Viet Cong rebels in Viet Nam, for example, are now enraged fa 
ba a in a systematic attempt to liquidate by assassination: the govern- [ssaee: 
e ; ment officials of | South Viet Nam. This is going on at the rete este 
* of 4O a week ~ local edministrators, school principals, fovern- Ye 
ment officials throughout that society, meaning .n annual loss ane 


rate of about 2000 officials per year. This is an a‘trition 
rate that's very herd to sustain. 
What does that mean for disarmament proposals? ‘we in this 


i“ 
> hee 


as + of ‘country occupy the junior hemisphere. If we are to retain 





"freedom for ourselves and freedom of action in our policy, there 


4s i may be epeunens times when it will be fundamental for us ‘to 





project our forces across the vast oceans into the great 
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majority hemisplere which contains most of the teerth's people 

and most of the earth's resources. io are allied with more ; | 
than 40 nations in different perts of the earth, in groupings 3p 
of nations whose main purpose it is to keep the peace. These 
ere not nations caught up accidentally in a fight between rs, 
Washington and Moscow. You know we have almost no bileteral 
issues with the Soviet Union. If we were to try to make a 
list of the things of which we are erguing with the Soviet aan 
Union directly about in terms of national interest it would be ; 

@ very sliort list indeed. “The cep betweer iestinston and !oscow, 

the tensions between Washincton and loscow, turn upon what we 


and others are efreid that the Soviet Union, the Sino-Soviet 


“+ ary «9 


bloc, is ;oing to do to someone else. In a certain sense we 





are the third force, we ere the greet stabilizing fector of oes 
security for reasonable men in parts of the world where they cre — 
under very serious pressure and threat of attack. 

Then too, we have some serious problems out in the so oe 
called non-western parts of the world. hat a pity it would be ts 


if the new notions of /frica sloulc find themselves caught uo 





in ean arms race, even a minor league arms race, of the sort 
which has been developing in Latin America ovor several decades. 
The diversion of their resources and military effort would be 


a great pity under present circumstances, at a time when they need 





all of their resources for maximm economic end social 


development 
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development, for ed cation and for the removel ef ciciness, 





ignorance, and misery. Yet when we tell vith them, about the 
. possibility of removing conflict to stabilize the arms position 
among themselves,we find that they ere inclined to reply, “but 
my neighbor is getting arms from someon. else," or-we find them 
coming to us and seyings “well now, we want some arms from you; 
if we don't get them from you, we'll get them from the Soviet (ont 
Union" or we | "hear them saving to us; "look, you peorle eames 
haven't been doing much about disarmament, there ere prestige 
motters, you must not deny to vs what vou people in the white 
world obviously consider to be freat elements of net onal dignity J 
end power; therefore, if you disarm we will, but until vou do, 
we won't." These are problems I think are importent, because 
if these continents - if Africa, if Latin America, if Southern 
Asia, if the Micdle Last - get cavght up in arms races stimulated 
and supported by the creat powers, then we face some very serious 


and complicated problems. 








Now, there are elements of common irterest on wihich we might 





be able to build. I would suppose both we and the Soviet Union 
could agree thet the prevention of a catestronvhic nuclear war ae 
undoubtedly is a mutuel interest of us both. Perhaps - we could 


agree, I'm not sure, that progress towards sound means of settling 








grievances and disputes is in the general interest. But this yan 
turns upon whether we are in an irreconcilable conflict or ches 
whether eh 
beans 
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whetber through naiional interest or other consi¥iercticns it is 
possible to ,et some of our problems settled. I must sey thrt 
this morring I'm not particularly optimistic because we have 
problems in Laos, in Cuba, end in the Congo, and in other places 
which maze us take very s:riously indeed the communist manifesto 
of last Decomber 1660 and other evidence we havo of their 
determinction to move forward. li.vertheless, we must do our . 
best, becase the stakes are extremely hich. If we can find wane 
ways to move toward a reductior of arms reelistically, honestly, 
with no cisturbance of our owr relative position in terns of 
supporting tre institutic-s of law and order and peace ard in 
supportin,, the free world, ther we must of covrse do it. Wwe 
hope we can somehow get startec. Tot br running up «6 flag of 
ceneral end complete disarmanent, but by cetting started on 
some specific steps on wrich we can build later progress. This 
is one of the reasons why I incline to put the greetest 
importance on these n clear test ban talks in Genevs. Lbeceuse, 
although it is not a significant mejor step in cisarmarent per se, 
it would get us started on procedures of inspection and control; 
it would get us seterted in breaising down the secrecy which hes 
made it so difficult to move ahead in this ficld, and this would pine 
be a very useful first start indeed. There may be other ways BP bse 
in which we can teke some first steps, and we need to explore ‘< 


those in every way we can. 
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‘ 
I suppose you right find it a little surprising for the 


Secretary of State to appear to be so negetive on tie subject 

of disarmament. I think what I'm trying to say is that this 

is not a subject which can be dealt with in front of a cheering 
crowd in a football stadium. One mey get the impression thet 

we feel under preat pressure from world public opinion to jump 
aboard the bandwagon of g¢enerel and comlete cisarmarrent. Let 
me scy here that world public ovinion is important, end that 
world public opinion at the present time apneers to favor general 
and co:plete cisermament. tut neither world public cpirnioa, nor 
history will forgive the Un tec States if we act irresponsibly 
in this era of our history in deeling with the consirvetion of 

a tolereble world of order in relation to the threats with which 
we are now confronted. 

The nited States Disernement Adrninistration has produced 
some meterials which I cennot here critically examine. i cen 
tell you, and you can see from my renerks how true it is, thet 
we are desperetely looking ‘or constructive and good ideas on 
this subject. And we hope that we can put torcether proposels 
which are first class, which are crediteble, and which are za 
realistic. I think it is time for all governments to pull back eal 
a bit from the sort of rounds of talks through which we've been 
c0ing, since at least 1920, and to see if we can't find some proposals og 

which 
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which we cen owt forward with reel commitaent , . peel conviction, 

and with our own determinction to see them through. I hope thet 

we cen somehow pet out of a position which we ourselycs even ot 
consider to be -alse. I would also sey tnat we shculd-not, I 
think, be cynical - thet is you gentlemen end ladies should 
not be cynical - about the attit de of your own , overmment in 
this field simply oecavse you see thet we are ;~oins in for a 
lercer militery budget this year. In our discussion croups we etd 
can expose in detail e little bit more about what we neve in 

mind. When we tclk ebort increasing our corverttioncl arms we 

look wwon that es a move toward stebdilizineg the situation, cs 

@ move towerd reducin= tensions, es a move toward recicinge 

tenpereture, as a sefet: fector which can be very important in 

this cisermament ‘ield. Wwe hone thet we ':il1l not de drawn into 

protrectec end mesnin_less bicl-ering ard re;otlietions wit! other 
governments. Je ire determined not to neke unwise concessions. 

Sut,on the other hand,we ere determined to move ‘orward if we om 
can move forward realistically and with real promise. -ecause | 
agein, to wince up where I started: there is not ing, I think, 

in our foreign policy effort which would be more satisf ing to es 
the American people to discover a wey to reduce tiis burden of rere 
arms in a world which was beginning to find a way to settle its : 
disputes by other means. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR. BUNDY 


The paper immediately following on 
“Weapons Custody and Use" is a brief version 
of the longer paper sent to you by Mr. Seaborg. 
The paper is primarily a chronological history 
of the subject. The AEC appears to believe 
that it should continue to have custody of nuclear 
weapons and has chosen this rather poor way of 
saying it. The President should be briefed 
on this subject soon, but I should hope that 
someone would present the lesues to him ina 
clearer way than does this paper. Is this a 


subject for the morning meeting? 


a 


Sam Belk 
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The issue of automatic transfer of the entire stockpile to military 
unite under emergency conditions was settled by a Presidential directive 
of April 4, 1956 authorizing such transfer, and implemented by a Memo of 
Understanding developed by ABC and DOD, effective June 1, 1956. This 
transfer policy raised more sharply than ever before the importance of 
Gefining national policy on their employment. 


NSC policy provided that in event of hostilities the U.S. would 
consider suclear veapons as available for use as other mmitions, and 
that the U.5. could not afford to preclude iteelf from using suclear 
weapons even in « local situation. 


Emergency Transfer and Use 





\ 





time tions Invol Atomic 


Although ABC recognized the necessity for use of var-reserve weapons 
for operational readiness it was concerned about an inadvertent atomic 
explosion and recommended using training shapes for exercises and maneuvers. 
JCS study of the matter concluded that the use of war-reserve veapons vas 
essential to the maintenance of acceptable readiness standards; that safety 
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<r 
feature} were adequate; and large-scale procurement and use of trainers 
and shapes was unnecessary and undesirable. AEC finally recommended that 
the problem be presented to the President for decision; i.e. the problem 
of the degree to which war-reserve weapons might be used in exercises not 


directly related to operational readiness. The President approved the 
original DOD proposal on November 26, 1960, which included a reporting 








The decision in the spring of 1956 marked the end of any concerted 
effort on the part of the Commission to invoke the principle of civilian 
control. Increasing requests from DOD for relaxing control on nuclear 
weapons, resulted in changes in the existing dispersal agreement, and a 
revised Presidential directive reduced the JCS reserve stockpile in AEC 
custody to such a low level that it was necessary to revise the emergency 
transfer agreement of 1956. The revised memorandum, approved by the 
President on February 3, 1960, eliminated the requirement for automatic 
transfer and assigned responsibility for such transfers to the JCS or 
higher authority. The Presidential directive setting the number of 
weapons to be transferred in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 left 
less than 10 percent of the national stockpile in AEC control. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 16, 1961 
MEMORANDUM FOR: McGeorge Bundy 


With reference to our telephone 
conversation, there is attached our draft 
of the reply from President Kennedy to 
Prime Minister Macmillan. 


The Department of State, I understand, 
has been charged with coordinating re- 
plies to Macmillan's recent communications 
so that the final draft of this letter 
will be reaching you probably today or 
tomorrow through the Department. 


>» 


John “Wiley 


Adviser to the President 
on Disarmament 
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Dear Mr. Prime Hinister: 

Your helpful letter of April 27, 1961, shows Lhut we 
have drawn similar conclusions from the recent behavior of 
the Soviet delegation at the Geneva nuclear test ban talks. 
I, too, have come to believe that the Soviet Government 
will not change its position unless Chairman Khrushchev 
can be persuaded that the alternative to a satisfactory 
treaty is the ultimate resumption of tests with the con- 
sequent damage to prospects for disarmament which that 
would mean. I propose to exert every effort to persuade 
him that a fair and reliable agreement is in his interest 
and in ours. 
> In my communications with Mr. Khrushchev regarding 1 
possible meeting I shall refer to the need for a close ex- 
amination of the test ban problem along the lines you surjcst. 
I would not wish, however, to single out the test talks as 
the primary object of my discussions with him. I therefore 
do not believe we should address letters to iir. Khrushchev 
on this subject prior to my meeting with hin. 

If I fail to reach any understandings with Hr. 
Khrushchev and if by that time the position that the Sovivts 

have 
The Right Honorable 
Harold Macmillan, M.P., 


Prime Minister, 
ndon. 


BECKET 
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have maintained in Geneva has not substantially changed, I 
believe the United States should be ready to resume nuclear 
tests for both seismic research and weapons development. I 
am now engaged in a thorough review with my advisers of the 
significance of carrying out nuclear detonations in the 
various categories. Pending this review I am not prepared 
at this time to suggest either the timing or the character 


of such tests. Presumably a seismic research explosion 


could be prepared within a shorter period of time than any 
really significant weapons test series. Any nuclear explo- 
sion would, of course, be underground and an announcement 
would be made that we had no intention of resuming atmospheric 
or underwater tests. 

The essential thing for us is that the United States 
be in a position to exercise the freedom of action which 
has been reserved by my government since December 1959. 
I naturally hope very much that our two governments will be 
able to support each other's position. 


I believe that if this country does not conauct a test 
prior to the resumption of general disarmament negotiations 


in August of this year, the difficulties of our doing so 
thereafter would be much increased. These are only my pre- 
liminary thoughts as I have indicated. I shall, of course, 


communicate with you the results of my thinking on the basis 
of our review and I would appreciate receiving your own. 
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I believe that the question of the security of the 
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free nations of the world is the paramount consideration 

for us to bear in mind in connection with the resumption 

of tests, but I am also impressed with the increased erosion 
of our own position which has been based upon adequate systems 
of control and inspection as a concomitant of measures for 
arms control and reduction. The interminable continuation of 
the moratorium through the indefinite extension of the test 
ban negotiations seriously undermines that position. Not 
only is our position in the test ban rendered less credible 
through such delays, but our ability to press the principle 
of inspection in connection with other disarmament measures 
is impaired. These implications are in addition to those 
which rise from the recent Soviet line of attack on the ef- 


fectiveness of the UN and indeed upon any international peace- 





keeping machinery. I think all these considerations point 

to the need for our taking a definite position without further 
attenuations, always assuming that, let us say, by the middle 
of June, we have not received any indication of a substantial 
change in the Soviet attitudes. 

Finally, I am glad to say that I believe we approach 
these decisions in a strong position because of the good 
record at Geneva to which the close cooperation of our dele- 
gations has s0 much contributed. 


Sincerely yours, 


SECRET 
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RMR GENEVA FOR FECON Pa 
m 
IN. CONVERSATION WITH KHRUSHCHEV LAST NIGHT HE BROUGHT UP ate 
QUESTION OF TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS AND SAID THEY WERE NOT JI 
GOING TO RETREAT FROM THEIR POSITION ON TRIPARTITE CONTROL. ‘ 
THE REASON FOR THIS WAS THAT CONTROL POSTS WOULD BE MERELY ~ 
SPYING ORGANIZATIONS. IF WE ACCEPTED THEIR PROPOSALS ON n 
GENERAL DISARMAMENT THEN THEY WOULD ACCEPT ANY KIND OF = 
CONTROLS. WHEN | SAID IN THIS EVENT THERE WOULD BE NO 
TREATY HE SAID THAT IF WE RESUMED TESTING THEY WOULD DO THE 
SAME. HE SAID IN ANY EVENT A BAN ON TESTING WAS NOT OF SUCH 3 


THE SPREAD OF ATOMIC WEAPONS. HE REPLIED THAT THE FRENCH WERE 
ALREADY TESTING. | SAID HE MUST KNOW THAT FRENCH TESTS 
& WERE VERY PRIMITIVE AND THAT THEY DID NOT HAVE REAL ATOMIC > 
CAPABILITY. HE AGREED. | SAID THAT APART FROM THE SPREAD OF 
ATOMIC WEAPONS | THOUGHT IT WOULD BE A’GREAT PITY IF THESE 
g NEGOTIATIONS FAILED AS SUCH FAILURE WOULD CERTAINLY HAVE 
2 ~ A VERY SERIOUS EFFECT ON GENERAL DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS. 
/ | SAID | THOUGHT FULL DISARMAMENT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE IF WE.COULD = 


Ry CREATE A SYSTEM OF ENFORCEABLE WORLD LAW BUT | DID NOT THINK , 


~A 
\) 
GREAT IMPORTANCE AND WOULD NOT CONSTITUTE DISARMAMENT. | 
: MARKED THAT SURELY BOTH OF US HAD AN INTEREST IN PREVENTING 











y THEY WERE READY FOR THIS AND THAT. IN THE MEANTIME MUCH COULD ; 
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BE DONE IN THE FIELD OF REDUCING DANGER OF SURPRISE ATTACK 
AND WAR BY INADVERTENT WAR. K NEITHER AGREED NOR CHALLENGED 
THIS POSITION, 


MAKING CLEAR THAT | WAS EXPRESSING PURELY PERSONAL ViEW, | 

SAID | HAD ALWAYS THOUGHT THEY HAD MADE MISTAKE IN NOT 
ACCEPTING OUR PROPOSALS FOR A BAN ON TESTS IN THE ATMOSPHERE, 
SEA AND QUTERSPACE. | SAID THAT ON RECENT TRIP TO US SEVERAL 
SCIENTISTS HAD TOLD ME THEY WERE CONVINCED THAT IN VIEW GREAT 
COST ATOMIC WEAPONS NO COUNTRY COULD AFFORD TO DEVELOP REAL 
ATOMIC CAPABILITY WITHOUT TESTS IN ATMOSPHERE. WHILE | GATHERED 
ALL SCIENTISTS DID NOT AGREE WITH THIS, K MUST KNOW WHAT 
TREMENDOUS EXPENSE WAS INVOLVED IN CREATING ATOMIC CAPABILITY 
AND | COULD NOT IMAGINE ANY COUNTRY DOING THIS WITHOUT CERTAINTY 
OF KNOWLEDGE WEAPONS WOULD WORK. K REPLIED THAT WE HAD ALMOST 
REACHED AGREEMENT ON TEST BAN WHEN US HAD REOPENED MATTER OF 
UNDERGROUND TESTS. HE SAID THEY WERE NOT CONDUCTING ANY TESTS 
AND ASKED ME TO BELIEVE HIM. | REPLIED | DID BELIEVE HIM BUT 
NOT ALL OF OUR PEOPLE WOULD. HE SAID THE REASON WAS THAT HE 
DID NOT INTEND TO CREATE TACTICAL ATOMIC WEAPONS. THESE WOULD 
BE ENORMOUSLY EXPENSIVE AND WOULD SERVE NO PURPOSE SINCE THEIR 
STRATEGIC ATOMIC WEAPONS COULD ACCOMPLISH THE PURPOSE FAR 
BETTER. |!T WOULD ALSO MEAN DISSIPATING THEIR ATOMIC MATERIAL. 
. HE ADMITTED THAT MALINSOVSKY WAS PRESSING HARD FOR TACTICAL 
WEAPONS AND HE ASSUMED PENTAGON WAS DOING SAME TO PRESIDENT. 

HE SAID THAT AT MILITARY PARADES THEY SHOWED SOME TACTICAL 
WEAPONS BUT THESE WERE ONLY PROTOTYPES AND ABOUT ALL THEY HAD. 
HE ALSO SAID THEY HAD NO ATOMIC WEAPONS IN EAST GERMANY AND 

HAD NO NEED FOR THEM SINCE THEY COULD BE FIRED FROM SOVIET UNION, 


| SAID WE ALREADY HAD TACTICAL WEAPONS AND ALTHOUGH THEY COULD 
POSS'IBLY BE IMPROVED BY UNDERGROUND TESTS THIS WAS NOT OF 
MAJOR IMPORTANCE. K REPLIED THAT IF WE TESTED THEY WOULD DO 
THE SAME AND IMPLIED THEY WOULD CARRY OUT ATMOSPHERIC TESTS BY 
SAYING THAT THEY HAD PREPARED PLAN FOR WEAPON WHICH WOULD 

CUT THE REQUIREMENT FOR FISSIONABLE MATERIAL IN HALF BUT COULD 
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NOT BE SURE IT WOULD WORK UNTIL IT HAD BEEN TESTED. THIS WOULD 
ENABLE THEM TO DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF THEIR ATOMIC WEAPONS. 

WHEN | SAID THIS SEEMED OF LITTLE IMPORTANCE SINCE WE BOTH 

HAD ENOUGH ALREADY TO BLOW UP THE WORLD, HE SAID HE AGREED. 


IN DISCUSSING DISARMAMENT HE SAID THEY HAD FORMED HIGH OPINION 
OF MCCLOY WHEN HE WAS IN GERMANY BUT THEN HE HAD GONE WITH 
PRIVATE FIRM AND SUCCUMBED TO POSSIBILITY OF MAKING MONEY FROM 
ARMS SALES. | REPLIED THAT NOTHING COULD BE MORE ABSURD, | 

SAID THAT MR MCCLOY HAD WORKED FOR A SALARY AND HAD NO PERSONAL 
INTEREST. ON CONTRARY, HIS WIDE KNOWLEDGE OF PROBLEM HAD OPPOSITE 
RESULT. K SHRUGGED H!S SHOULDERS AND SAID THIS WAS WHAT THEY 
BELIEVED. 


1 SAID IT WOULD SEEM A TRAGEDY IF WE SHOULD REVERT TO POLLUTING 
THE AIR WITH ATMOSPHERIC TESTS. ALTHOUGH HE DID NOT IN ANY WAY 
COMMIT HIMSELF, | GAINED THE IMPRESSION K WAS SOMEWHAT 
INTRIGUED BY IDEA OF LIMITED TEST BAN AND BY ARGUMENT WHICH | 
ADVANCED THAT THIS WOULD LEAD TO IMPROVED ATMOSPHERE TALKS ON 
GENERAL DISARMAMENT. 


| INTEND TO INFORM ONLY BRITISH AND FRENCH COLLEAGUES AND 
REQUEST EVERY EFFORT BE MADE PREVENT LEAK, 


THOMPSON 


RJT 
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SUBCT: Disarmazent Vienna 
PARTICIPANTS: United States 
Secretary Rusk Foreign Minister Gromyko 
“3) Amb, Thompson (part-time) Ambassador Menshikov 
+ Bohlen (part-time) Mr. Dobrynin 


Mr. Arai (part-time) 
Amb. See. eee, JUN 27 1961 
Copies to: S/S” EURS S/BC AFZ The White House 7 
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[ In conversations at the Ambassador's Residence in Vienna following the | 
President's luncheon for Khrushchev the Secretary and Soviet Foreign Minister 


~ «= ~_" ce 7 a tins 
- . = } | . -- . 
* - ad 


tinved a few weeks later in Moscow. He thought that perhaps an agreement could 


be reached on proposals regarding particularly the forum for broader disarmament 
discussions, 


| ‘ 


Gromyko eaid that he had made to Ambassador Stevenson a number of reasonable 








negotiations in Geneva, Without replying directly to the Secretary, Mr. Oromyko (l= 
entered into a history of disarmament discussions and negotiations over the past 

15 or 16 years, He aid that there had been endless discussions of partial 

L = “12 measures 
Q 3 mers = 
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80, we could probably work out some way to handle this problem. He hoped this 
was not an obstacle to Soviet agreement, but he gathered that nig 
reaching political issue for thea, Fegdgdi- 


Gromyko said the Soviets would resume testing if the US did, and other 
countries would aleo, He emphasised that the Soviets would not lose mre than 


we by resumption. would lose, but he replied the Soviets were not 
more interested in a testing agreement than was the US. The Secretary and 

Gromyko agreed that each other's scientists would be asking for more money in 
case of resumption, 

Ambassador said that with regard to the question of suspensions, 
it was a factor for the US that we had to take the agreement to the Senate, 
and to successfully defend it, it would have to be an agreement without loop- 
holes. The Secretary said this was the problem expressed in the second degree, 
the first degree was what we can recommend ourselves to Congress. He did not 
want to review history, but since 1945 we think there has been a long stretch 
of agreements that have not been observed. Our problem of mutual trust is not 
a new one. Neither of us can put ite basic interests in the other's hands. We 
need assurances, and we think that an effective inspection system could con- 
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they had 
ation. He again stressed that if tests were resumed, the Soviets would not lose 
lose 





kh ee Everybody would ,» but he repeated that the Soviets would 
Later in the conversation, Gromyko said the time might come when the US 
L _— 
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correct their 


purposes of the UN. This did not really affect the proposition that no great 
power would allow the imposition of a decision affecting ite vital interests. 


Gromyko said the Security Council took good decisions on the Congo. It 
would have been better if they had been carried out. Lumumba would not have 
been killed, he was not a Communist. Who did not let the decisions be carried 
out? Without the backing of the Western powers Hammarskjold could not have 
acted as he did. The US may consider that some matters can be solved without the 
understanding of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union does not think so. Perhaps 
some problems could be postponed. Such a situation is not normal, One cannot 
a majority. This might change to the US disadvantage, The troika 
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FOR DEAN FROM MCCLOY 


As per our telecon today there follows text of 
a draft letter I have prepared for the President out- 
lining course of action re test ban talks and forth- 
coming disarmament negotiations. As I indicated in 
telecon, President's statement of today somewhat 
alters the practical timing of the program. Hope to 
consult with President first of week and then I will 


communicate with you. We are considering advisability 


S9L 3433 were 


of renewal of proposal re banning atmospheric tests in 
accordance with Thompson's suggestion and are preparing 
treaty language. We would appreciate having you transmit 
language which you feel embodies the cautions contained 


mi 


in your SUPNU 1640,— ”” ) 
. pyel b BEGIN VERBATIM TEXT: itehe 


(Verbatim text attached) y?- 
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QUOTE. The conversations with Mr. Khrushchev in | 
Vienna have made it clear that there is at the present 
time no prospect of any change in the Soviet position 
regarding either a nuclear test ban or general disarmament. 
These conversations have now affirmed at the highest level 
the determination of the Soviet Union to press the concept 
of a veto on inspection as well as on all aspects of any 
international peace-keeping machinery, including the 
functioning of the United Nations. This fact poses some 
very important decisions which must be made promptly if we 
are to avoid a substantial erosion of the U. S. position 
in all of these areas. 

The first field in which decisions must be made is the 
Geneva test ban negotiations. In these negotiations I 
feel that we have gone the limit of what would be either 
possible or appropriate in the way of concessions to the 
Soviet position. Any further concessions at this time, I 
feel, would not advance the conclusion of a satisfactory 
agreement. In fact, I feel they would prejudice it. 

The Soviet position in the negotiations raises for 
decision now the question of whether the United States 
should resume nuclear tests when tests of material im- 


portance to the national security can be prepared and 
programmed. | 
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JDDBOSOUOSCODOSDOOON OO ODT ONE ODDEDDONS ODEDEEEODOT | 
OERISCONONOROCDBOGUESDOON OOO ONDEOUED ODT OUTDO ER SDE HH IOODEK 
DESODBONUCOBEDODEEOG ORIEN DES OO MDE DONDERO OLX 
NERCONEOOGROUDICIORENODEODDEDEDOK OK STOO. 

I am well aware of the arguments which can be made 
against a decision to resume testing. In spite of any efforts 


to prepare world public opinion, the nation which first 





announces the resumption of nuclear tests will incur a certain 
onus. The resumption of nuclear tests will make it in- 
creasingly difficult to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
capabilities to other powers which do not now possess such 
a capability. There is even the possibility that the re- 
sumption of tests by the United States will give the U.S.S.R. 
a chance to overtake the United States in fields of technology 
in which we now lead, by giving the U.S.S,R, the opportunity 
to test free from the trouble and risk which would attend a 
Clandestine test and from the political onus of being the 
first to resume. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, however, I recommend 
that you do make the decision to resume testing with tests 
of material importance to the national security. Under the 
present condition the United States is at a dangerous 


disadvantage. Because of the closed nature of Soviet society 
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we have no assurance that they are living up to their | 
arnounced moratorium; while they can be sure that we are 
living up to ours. The United States cannot permit itself 
to be kept indefinitely in a situation in which it denies 
itself the possibility of tests which might result ina 
major improvement in its military position without any 
assurance that the U.S.S.R. is under a similar inhibition. 
The consequences which might ensue if the U.S.S.R. is 
engaging in clandestine testing while the United States 
refrains from testing over a period of time are serious. In 
my judgment they outweigh the danger to the position of the 
United States, if the U.S.S.R. is not engaging in clandestine 
testing, from a resumption of testing by both sides which 
might permit the U.S.S.R. to catch up to the United States 
in fields of technology in which we now lead. As long as 
the present condition exists of a moratorium which is 
enforceable against the United States but not against the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. is under no pressure to come to an 
agreement involving any inspection. By permitting this 
condition to exist, the United States jeopardizes before the 
world the credibility of its long-held position that it will 
not restrict its freedom of action in the field of weapons 


without effectively verified agreements. 
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For these reasons, I recommend that the United States ~ 
prepare for a series of tests of the maximum military and 
scientific value. In this connection, my suggestion would 
be that we should undertake no prior announcement of our 
tests. We have, heretofore, given prior announcement but 
this was a carry-over from the period of concern over 
"fall-out." 

If you agree with these conclusions, I recommend that 
Ambassador Dean be recalled from Geneva. This is the 
clearest way of indicating to the U.S.S.R. and to the world 
that we regard the present Soviet position as non-negotiable. 
The United States should not move to recess the negotiations 
but the American delegation and the negotiating schedule 
should be substantially reduced. 

At the time Ambassador Dean returns, the United States 
should issue a declaration, with the concurrence of the 
United Kingdom and, if possible, of Fiance, which declares 
our intention to desist from testing anywhere in the 
sensible atmosphere, on the earth's surface, on the ocean or 
under the ocean and which invites all nations to join in 
this declaration. This declaration would be conditioned 
upon no other country's engaging &x in testing in these 


environments in a manner or to a degree which might | 
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prejudice the security of any declaring country. | 


At the time of this declaration, the United States 
should state that, as for testing elsewhere, we consider 
ourselves entirely free to take any steps which the security 
of the free world and the United States demanded. We should 
also state that such testing as this involves would be 
undertaken on our own soil and in such a manner as to remove 
any general hazards to health. We would be prepared at 
any time to cease testing if the Soviet Union would be 
willing to execute the treaty along the general lines that 
we have tabled at Geneva. 

Until we had actually tested, or our determination to 
test was well understood, we should not agree to shift the 
test ban negotiations into the comprehensive negotiations 
now scheduled for July 31 of this year. The Soviets un- 
doubtedly wish to merge the talks and to have the United 
States go into the July 31 talks with the present uncontrolled 
moratorium still in effect for the purpose of making it 
increasingly difficult for the United States to resume its 
freedom of action with respect to testing and we should 
resist this effort. 

With regard to the comprehensive disarmament talks, I 


recommend that we enter into the bilateral exchanges as J 
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planned on June 19. We should there state our proposals | 


for the composition of the Commission to deal with the 
comprehensives, avoiding any agreement which would 
compromise our objection to the concept of the trolka 
either in those negotiations or in any other disarmament 
or peace-keeping measures. 

We should press for the inclusion in the principles 
to be adopted for the July 31 negotiations an acceptance 
of the concept of the rule of iaw in international disputes 
which involves a true acceptance of the principle of 
international arbitration, the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the International Court, the application of international 
sanctions by impartial tribunals not subject to veto. 
Corresponding principles would be applied to the control 
and inspection of disarmament obligations. 

We would state in these negotiations and pubiicize 
throughout the world that we repudiate the thought, inbedded 
in the troika concept, of two-power rule. We should expose 
the fallacy of the introduction of the neutral bloc veto, 
as it is an empty facade to hide a two-power rule of the 
world. The veto in the hands of a group of neutral countries 


is meaningless. 
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We should be prepared to present a plan that would | 


envisage a full disarmament program which was combined 
with the development and use of international institutions 
designed to verify and enforce a compllance of the 
obligations assumed. 

It would also embody our concept of how peace and 
order would be maintained in a disarmed world through 
international peace-keeping machinery. The plan would 
condition progress from one stage to another on the basis 
of the results achieved and the confidence generated in 
earlier steps. 

7 The comprehensive negotiations could also include, if 
the Soviets were prepared to discuss them, steps calculated 
to reduce the chances of war by accident, surprise or 
miscalculation. They might also include certain steps of 

a somewhat limited but perhaps significant nature that 
could be verified by reciprocal inspection without the 
intervention of international authority. 

These recommendations require that the United States 
engage in a program of public opinion preparation and 
diplomatic presuasion on a scale different from what has 


hitherto been attempted. This activity will begin with 
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On June 19 at first meeting bilateral disarmament talks 
ie with Soviets, US will propose Ten Nation Committee be doubled 

* a ~ to include India, Japan, Pakistan from Asia; Tunisia, UAR, 
Nigeria from ME and Africa; Mexico, Brazil, Argentina from LA; 
‘th Sweden from Europe in addition to present Ten (US, UK, France, 
Canada, Italy, USSR, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia). 


: 


Underlying rationale is that if present composition Ten 
Nation Committee is to be broadened, as USSR has suggested, 
additional members should be more nearly representative world 
A: and A rpt not 
nF" at large/selected on basis sole criterion neutrality, which 


L\921-9/2100°009 


ay, would tend imply additional countries would be acting en bloc 
as arbiter between East and West. We believe neutrals them- 





selves would not wish be placed in RB embarrassing position. 


¥/so 


U.S. recognizes wide spread interest disarmament problem through 
out world and, therefore, believes it most appropriate to invite 
t significant countries from different geographic areas of 












world outside NATO and Sov bloc to parti¢ipate in future 


sarmament negotiations. ‘ 
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office June 19 to inform them along lines expressing hope invitation 


Request action addresses approach appropriate level Foreign | 


will be ont pa if Sovs agree our proposal. 


Fir, Sovs may not pgree this proposal or may engage in horse 


“4 
‘ ae} 
trading as regards individual countries. However, we consider 
important and necessary that countries we proposing be informed. 
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McCloy-Zorin talks on disarmament began 3:00 p.m. in Washington. After 

—” qmenities McCloy stated purpose to lay ground work for renewed attempt QS 

to reach conclusions at forthcoming conference dealing with comprehensive Cy 
disarmament which agreed will be held later this year. Should attempt > 
to settle here composition and general framework conference. Talks here 4 
ere continuation Stevenson-Oromyko talks where in time available “eee Np 
ment had not been reached either as to forums or basic principle which rn 
were to guide conference. McCloy suggested that consistent with con- \ 
versations which have already taken place we have frank exchange of views, 
thet talks be private to permit easy exchange with minimus of formality. ~“ 
We have no plans brief press formally or otherwise but would edvise press 
and public of resulte of discussions at their conclusion. Shall have to 
answer inquiries but hope do so without getting into substance. 





Zorin stated Sov government pays much attention to these bilateral 
vim | "l" alke since their success and achievenent’ in sense of disarnanent 
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gran would contribute improvement relations two countries and 
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situation. During Stevenson-Cromyko talks it was agreed question of inci, | 
, mast be considered in cocenee not merely os regurée composition of organ for 
| negotiation. 
ny : MeCloy referred to question of jurisdiction participants these discussions. 
- Cannot do mere at this stage then make joint recomendations to those who 
nave been associated with us. Have no authority to determine either composition 
“" op framework in manner binding on others. Cannot substitute this meeting “the 
for negotiation contemplated later in year, but can do what is necessary 
prepare way for meaningful work by larger group. This does not mean we 
cannot go beyond forum question; US will also have proposal re principles. 
May make progress faster by dealing first with procedural aspects. 
Zorin affirmed Sovs did not imagine this meeting could be substitute for 
v .. conference. Agree can work out recommendations for conference. Are not 
‘ going try conclude some kind agreement just nov. We must however reach some 
kind agreement on essence of program and on body to be created. Re press, 
USSR wants approach talks in same way as McCloy. Want sincere exchange not 
propaganda battle. Talks should not be confidential but private. Participants 
may want to give m views to press especially to correct any distorted reports 
, . but do hot seek public discussion. In this meeting we should first speak of 
“46 essence of disarmament program, in keeping with GA resolution of November 20, é iste 
1959, and later deal with organ for resumed negotiations. 
_. , MeCley stated cuntetanns before Sov colleagues today for their convenience 
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‘A! US views on forum. Have suffered in past from lack continuity in forun. | 
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. oo ee establish 10-Hation Group from which USSR 


, \  ! 
bg Saas 1st’ duns t Jane ‘sithough this forum not ideal US quite prepared continu 
Lee Res bts A os 
th this: committee.” Hoped* ‘sR would esnstéen euteustey its edvantages, 
ridges ih Da re. 


especially contioulty ant fect thie only XH form which thus far hes full 
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<a . position this foru in interest expeditions progress. 
SNR tee i 5 
, , Recalled procedural variation this forum which Stevenson had suggested - 


introduction of chairman and perhaps other officials of committee from nations 
not already represented. Stated even this had not been yet accepted by all 
connie toh cot bbe & ate 1 Guten Gn ae ee ween 
of original committee. 
a" ¢', Se, Some, Couns G00 agres Chase prepesaie, and be hoped they would, and we had 
“Ci to proceed to reconstitution of comutter U8 would propose addition of 10 States 


‘ chosen on basis aise, character, military strength, geographical distribution 
and population. These would be invited not as representatives of any bloc but 





in their own right and in their own capacity. Countries we would suggest as 
additions are: Asie ~ Pakistan, Indie, Japan; Letin America - Mexico, 
. a a _ Africa and the Middle East ~ UAR, Nigeris, Tunisia; Europe - 
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rt The‘ purpoes of the negotiations should be to seek the widest possible area 

eet agreement on manures leeting to the chjective of controlled universal dis. 
<j armament accompanied by the institution of relisble procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and of effective arrangements for the maintenance of peace 
in accordance with the principles of the charter of the United Nations. Efforts 
‘should continue until a full program for achieving this objective has been worked 
oo 

oh ‘ Such agreenent should ensure that disarmanent will proceed in such « manner 


A iy . 
ate EX time would ite progress adversely affect the security of any State; 
Pat toarmaent vill proceed as rapidly as possible through stages containing 


a hy ‘es 


f Dezanses, phased and safeguarded measures, with each measure being carried out 
, “in. an agreed and specified period of time; that compliance with all disarmament 


a oe 


dbligations is effectively verified through the entire process; that transition 
. from stage to stage will take place upon decision that all agree measures in the 


“rrpeding Sap tm Yee Say implemented and verified and that any additional 
a Orr ie oe 


“St prope Sn ernment a aecmpanadby terres te strat 
RC : 

gers me for maintaining peace... END VERBATIN TEXT. 
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i way explanation McCloy stated we want atford fogotiations maxisun flexibility. 
~/ Have euphasived cbjective ie widest area of agreenent possible. If we can 
“achtove fret une, second steps or final steps we want negotiations to be 
“, free to take all of ary of then that can be achieved. Stressed we feel 
‘Genutitins te Guaaeneen eniieny at pane settlement disputes is 
concomitant of disarmament; they are inseparable. Emphasized necessity 
controls throughout disarmament process. Said by universal we mean wiversal 
in depth as well as area. We do not condition any advance in disarmament field 
to improvement peace-keeping machinery for there may be number of things we 
can do that would not require such advance or indeed would not require any 
substantial international structure in way of control to support then. Some 
relatively simp reciprocal measures, for example, might be of great importance 
¥ 4m relieving tensions and building confidence for the setiner of further steps. 
We do feel, however, shall not be able advance entire way unless our peace-keeping 
¥ machinery and methods resolving disputes keep: ’ pace with advance of disarmament. 
US prepared go any lengths achieve these purposes and willing discuss these or 
other suggestions re framework. 
teiS/Stshad ink Conhaar quseCicee in craer agreed in aw Tart tine 
matter of general and complete disarmament and then forum. Should not begin 
“/ with’ secondary question of forum but with main task. Proposed text of "  wamtiate 
communique for this meeting though saw no need for these as regular procedure. 
‘ ee ae ge. Next meeting to be BIB held Tuesday afternoon. 
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Embassies of NAC countries here being informed 
of above. Interpretive comments will follow for 


use in informing NAC and foreign offices addressed. 
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y..’ Eleventh session McCloy-Zorin talks - June 30 p.m. 

Zorin gave lengthy recapitulation SOV position as it 
had been expressed in previous sessions, stressing again 
that best way to proceed would be to consider specific pro- 
posals on general and complete disarmament, that GCD is only 
way to remove danger war and that SOVs remain ready accept any 
controls US asked for if we accept SOV program for GCD. 
Zorin noted US position we would not proceed to consider 
specific plans without preseme allies. SOVs were not trying 


future 
substitute present exchange of views for/KMMXNEMMIRZ mul- 
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tilateral negotiations, but without rapprochement US-USSR 
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. Lyjews future negotiations wWiuld simply mark time. No other 
J Fi 
” / c@untry will reproach us if we increase common ground on 
: aie djsarmament.as result present talks. US June~19 proposal does — 
Tr | not 
‘ Z, ae | 
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[. not 7--% that for US implementation of GCD is main task ~ 
; sie | of (SEEMING negotiations. Reference to 
” Wyidest possible measures agreement"too vague. US seems 








reject concept of single treaty and is unprepared agree 
“i ° on specific time limits for individual stages and for 
‘== whole program. If US ready accept time limits for specific 
Aedes measures why not add them up and set limit for whole program? or 
SOV fears US objective is to switch attention from GCD 
to isolated measures which will involve control over armaments. 
Re US proposals on forum, these do not represent “businesslike” 
approach. Zorin concluded however that exchange of views 
“3 had been "not without use” in spite of fact US had failed to 
give clear answers to many key questions. | 
McCloy reiterated US purpose h present discussions and 
i. said our purpose when we reconvene in Moscow July 17 will be 
to continue to seek agreement on statement of task as well as 
on date and forum for resumed negotiations. Reaffirmed 
» * US readiness to enter into multilateral negotiations on sub- 
fet stantive aspects of specific plans after July 31. US will 
aigstpet Eater rahe, Clocupeion specific plans either here or in wrebarhe 
e Moscow. US hopes tat when sessions resume Moscow SOVs 
| y ) wild agree to join/drafting etatenent of framework, since 
Bt 08 believes it is possible to overcome present difficulties 
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[ 3 5 ‘and. reach agreement on statement of principles. McCloy ~ | 
terated however. that US would be prepared to move to 







ae quite prepared to work out one treaty providing for total. ctor t 
a aisaracnent and development peace-keeping institutions which 

must accompany complete disarmament. However we do not want 

to abandon possibility implementing measures of disarmmment 

28 — are agreed without waiting for agreement on total 

| program. Invited S0Vs to agree an draft directive which would 


; re Any ‘SS. 
p sccard equal importance to both objectives: early implemen- 


. y 







. "prejudice possibility early progress in disarmament and 
we cantinue hope SOVs will accept terms of reference which 
eptaitiy allow for possibility implementing less than. 





got contique, |“ MeCloy concluded with three questions: 7 y . ee 


Pc Mr ‘work out initial measures as well as full treaty and 
y these initial measures could be put into effect even 
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Classification ‘ 
- 2) Is USER prepared incorporate in agreed statement ~ | 


vy of task language which will include possibility reaching 


* w agreement on full disarmawent as well as on early implementa- 


a. tion of less than full disarmament while work is proceeding 


* ae 


AS .on total treaty; 


Se 3) If not, is US8R prepared resume multilateml negotia- 
yritions whether or not we can agree on this principle. 


Zorin concluded by replying McCloy questions as follows: 
1) 680Vs do not exclude possibility achieving agreement 


On some separate measures which will be helpful redution 
tensions, danger of war, citing Irish and African proposals at 


- last GA as examples. However these could not be substitute 


%. Sor work on treaty for GCD or be allowed divert attention from 


ey this main task; 
Seis 2) S0Vs referred to formulation in Indian resolution 
.,0f November 15, 1960, stating that if U8 prepared to work 

on both full treaty and initial measures without prejudice to 


-, former, perhaps we could find common ground in pertinent language 


2 
47% contained in Indian resolution which could create basis for 
Barereenent; wondered whether US could accept that language or . setae 


vant 


; i pernaps whole resolution; 
MMe 3)- Unless we can reach agreement on statement of task it 


ms ' , 
d be senseless to convene multilateral negotiations. No 
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ate <7. Meetings recessed until July 17 Moscow. 
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re Rec'd: JULY 28, 1961 - fd, 
D 12:20 AM 
FROM: MOSCOW , ——— 
ate ; DISARMAMENT FILE 
ss TO: Secretary of State RECEIVE) 
G | 
sp = NO: 305, JULY 26, 1 AM JUL 28 1961 
L aM. Pm. 
- 1,899 11:12) 1) 2:3,4 56 
10 PRIORITY i 
SAE 
Px DELIVER SAKER, D/C, BY 9:00 A.M. 
1oP i 
IR 1. ZORIN HAS ASKED FOR SESSION FRIDAY A.M, IN ORDER FORMALLY 
_ TO INTRODUCE STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES TRANSMITTED DEPT CMBTEL = 


304. TwO MECTINGS HAVE BEEN TENTATIVELY SET FOR TOMORROW, 
WE PLAN LIMIT OUR COMMENTS TO WELCOMING SOV WILLINGNESS AFTER ©. 
ALL THIS TIME TO DISCUSS PRINCIPLES AND TO NOTE THAT IF SOV 
CRAFT HAD SEEN INTRODUCED AT OUTSET OF OUR SESSIONS WASHINGTON... 
WE WOULD PROBABLY BE READY TO START FORMAL MULTILATERAL 
NEGOTIATIONS BY NOW OR THE NEAR FUTURE, 


2. ‘=< BELIEVE SOV SUBMISSION THIS STATEMENT SUBSTANTIALLY 
IN>ROVES SOV POSITION AND UNDERCUTS OUR ARGUMENT THAT SOVS 
HAVE GLOCKED WAY TO MULTILATERAL NEGOTIATIONS BY REFUSAL TO 
DISCUSS PRINCIPLES, FURTHERMORE DEPT WILL RECOGNIZE SOV DRAFT 
WILL HAVE GREAT APPEAL IN U.S., AND WITH EXCEPTION 2 OR 3 
MAJOR POINTS WITH OUR ALLIES. ACCORDINGLY WE BELISVE SOV MOVE 
CREATES NEW SITUATION WHICH WILL REQUIRE PROMPT DECISION CON- 
CERNING OUR TACTICS. 


\9e2-L/2 


3. WE BELIEVE THERE ARE 3 BROAD COURSES OF ACTION WE CAN 
FOLLOW, £ACH OF WHICH HAS CLEAR ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
WHICH WILL BE APPARENT TO DEPT. THEY ARE: 


A. TO SUBMIT MINIMUM NUMBER OF AMENDMENTS TO SOV SOc UMEN 
WHICH IF ACCEPTED WOULD MAKE IT ACCEPTABLE TO US AS A GAS 'S 
FOR RESUMPTION MULTILATERAL NEGOTIATIONS; 


B. rroPod 
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-2- 305, JUy 28, 1 AM FROM MOSCOW , 
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See * ah * 


B, PROPOSE RECESS CULY 3] FOR FURTHER REVIEW BY GOVTS OF 
PRESENT S!7UAT "ON AND THAT WE RECONVENE, PERHAPS ON LESS 
FORMAL BASIS, !!/ iW YORK WICK OR TIN DAYS HENCE; OR 


C. wit 4Our OFFTRING AWENO~EI.7S, RECAPITULATC MAJOR DIF- 
FOROCLES GE'wWEoK SOV STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLE AS 17 NOW STANDS 
AND OUP Owl! AND PROPOSE THAT WE ©O.£ DIRECTLY TO MULT ILATCRAL 
GOT IAT IOUS "O Wiitn SOTR COwMc” .:. STATEMENTS WOULD BE 
REFERRED, WO MIGHT I THIS "STANCE WISH TO SUBMIT FURTHER 
REVISION OF OUR Owl S”ATEMEI.T GF PRINCIPLES. 


&. ON BALANCE WE ARE WICLINSD TO FAVOR STARTING WITH 
ALTERNATIVE (4;. CONS!IDER IT UL I“ELY THIS WOULD LEAD TO 
SQREEMENT BUT LIKELY TO LEAD TO ALTERNATIVE (C) O88 MOST 
FAVORAELC E4S'S, iF CEPT AUT+OR'LES AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED 

“15 MESSAGE WE WOULD PRESENT “1i=“% TO SOVS ON SATURDAY. IN 
PUTTING 7-f¥ TO SOVS WE WOULD FPO!INT 7O PROMPTNESS OUR RESPONSE 
40> AS ZJOR.N TOR IM4EDIATE INDICATION WHETHER US AMENDMENTS 
CONMSTITUTED SASIS FOR AGREEMENT BY SOVS. IN LIGHT THAT RESPONSE 
Wo WOULD “atts CITRER INDICATE WE WILLING TO STAY TO END OF WEEK 
TO WRAP UP STATEMENT OR SUGGEST THAT SINCE PROSPECT AGREEMENT 
Cim WE wOVE TO MULTILATERAL FORUM WITHOUT AGREED STATEMENT 

PRA IPLES. ‘«* SOVS REJECT OUR AMENDMENTS OUTRIGHT WE WOULD 
MAKE SUMVARY RECAP ITULATION OF OUR POSITION, STATE WE PROPOSE 
RETUR. ~O WASHINGTON TO CONSIDER NEXT STEPS AND THEN MOVE TO 
CALL “IETING OF O.C. AFTER LASOR DAY, AMENDMENTS WE WOULD 
SUGLIST ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
A. FIRST AND SECOND INTRODUCTORY PARAGRAPHS, NO CHANGE, 

6B. THIRD INTRODUCTORY PARA INSERT AFTER WORD “TODAY” THE 
FOLLOWING: “AND THAT CARLY MEASURES LEADING TOWARD THIS 
GOAL BE WORKED OUT IN DETA!L AND AGREED UPON IN THE SHORTEST 
POSSI@LE TIME.” CHANGE "SIDES" TO "STATES". DELETE “GENERAL 
AND COMPLETE” IN LAST PHRASE. 
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MOSCOW 
Lo ore, pee Bee Gi et 0 YOON ae, iS pti - 


TORU + 4RA | DELITC “OF GENERAL AND COMPLETE 
" £0 INSTRT AFTIR WORDS “WORLD IN WHICH” THE 
"SLL GISPUTCS ARIZ SETILZO BY RELIABLE PROCCOURES 


SORT 7O FORCE AMD it! wHicH", 


‘tu 
SAP" 


THE FOLLOWING "GLNERAL AND 


MAN” SHOULD 


FOR PARA 2: 
INCLUDE ¢ 
FORCES AND MILITARY 
OUMG CASES, OF ALL STATES TO AGREED 
ME MUBPOSES SET FORTH IN PARA 3, 


INCLU 


ciCT IO! OF ALL ARMAMENTS “O aGRIED + VPES AND 
*S POQUIPID FOR THE PLR@OS.S OF PZR4 3 AND THE 


ceRS.O. TC PLAéctTr LY USES G@ ALL OTHER 
wELPOrrs OF VASS DESTRUCTION 42ND MEANS 
IVERY OIC CONVENTIONAL sRvS. 


Or ©Or’. 


TIO: OF 
‘0 avout S 


EXPENDITURES FOR MILSTARY PURPOSES FOR 
NOCESSARY FOR THE PURPOSES OF PARA 3, 


2 Oue 


“ANuFATTURE OF ARMAMENTS EXCEPT FOR 


NECESSARY FOR THE PURPOSES 
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'4e0ES AGREED &S 


“ea Uais? 

or pikes 3." 

(£) Rev sSt Pers 3 7O READ 4S FOLLOWS: "AFTER TOTAL AND 
VULIvDESaL CO SARSANTILT “eS BEEN COMPLETED, TACH STATE SHOULD 
Hiv Oly “OSE FORCES, ARAYENTS AND MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 
AS AGSEED TO EE NECESS“RY (OO AT ITAIN: INTERNAL ORDER AND 
PROTEC? 7!E FER veer SECURITY OF CITIZENS AND TO SUPPORT AND 
PROVIDE 2S85°5C VANPOWER FOR A US INTIORNATIONAL SECURITY FORCC." 


(F) 
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iN NUVBDRED PARA & DELETE THE PHRASE "GENERAL AND 
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een’ ws. JULY 28, 1 aM FROM wOSCOW 


"TRANS 17 iG TO A SUBSEQUENT STAGE IN THE PROCESS OF DISARMA- 
MENT SHOULD TAVE PLACE UPO. VERIFICAT.O OF THE IMPLEMENTA? ION 
OF MEASURES INCLUCED IN THE PRECEDING STAGE AND A DETERMINAT IO. 
THAT ANY ADDITIONAL WERIFICATION ARRANGEMEN "S REQUIRED FOR THE 
NEXT S7ACEK ARE AGREED, AND WHEN APPROPRIATE, ARE READY TO 


OPrRAT.."” 
(G) ODELCTC "GENERAL ALO COMPLETE” |. PaRA 5, 


(i) IW NUMBERIO PARA 6 CELITE "OF CENDRAL AND COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT", SUBSTITUTE "DEPEND UPO! THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
VERIFICATION OF THC” FOR “CORRESPOND TO THE EXTENT, SCOPE 
AND UATURE GF", 9 iv GRO SENTENCE SUBS*ITUTE “DURING AND 
AFTOR THE PT LOMENTATION" FOR “UNDER THE CONDITIONS", IN 
A745 SEMTINLE OCLETE “THE SO-CALLED". (iN FilaL SENTENCE INSERT 
"aS NECESSARY" AFTER “FREE ACCESS”. 


(!) . PARe 7 INSERT AS IST SENTENCE: "“PROOCRESS IN DISARMA- 
MENT S-O..0 BE ACCOMPANIED BY MEASURES TO S RENGTHEN 
INSTITUTIONS FOR MAINTAINING PEACE alD THE SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERIA” [ONAL DISPUTES BY PEACEFUL MEANS.” SUPSTITUTE "DURING 
AND AFTCR THE IWPLEMENTATION” FOR “UNDER THE CONDITIONS". 
INSCRT “THE PRINCIPLES OF" AFTER “Iti ACCORDANCE WITH". SUBS7;- 
TUTE "UNITED NATIONS" FOR "SECURITY COUNCIL”. INSERT 
"NATIONAL" SEFORE "CON" INGERNTS" AND DELETE "OF POL ice”. 

DELETE Filial “wO SENTENCES. 


(J) SUBS" ITUTE NEW Para 8 AS FOLLOWS: "STATES PARTICIPATING 

IN THD NIGOTIATIONS SHOULD SEEK TO ACHIEVE AND IMPLEMENT THE 

WIDEST POSS:SLE AGREEMENT AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE. . 
CFFORTS SHOULD CONTINUE WITHOUT INTERRUPTION UNTIL AGREEMENT os 
UPON THE TOTAL PROGRAM HAS BEEN ACHIEVED, 4anD EFFORTS TO 

INSURE CARLY AGREEMENT O44 AN IMPLEMENTATICN OF MEASURES OF 

CISARMAMENT SHOULD BE UNDERTAKEN WITHOUT PRECUDICING PROGRESS 
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ON AGREEMENT UPON THE TOTAL PROGRAM AND IN SUCH A WAY THAT 
THES& MEASURES WOULD FACILITATE AND FORM PART OF THAT PROGRAM," 
(K) WO CHANGE PARAS D AND E. DEPT WILL NOTE IMPLIZATION 
PARA £ FOR BERLIN SITUATION, 


REQUEST CEFT IISTRUCT IONS SOONIST. MCCLOY MAY HAVE FURTHER 
VIEWS TOMORROW BUT USDEL REOLESTS DEPT PROCEED ON BASIS 
ABOVE USDEL RECOMMENDATIONS, 


THOMPSON . 
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5:11 AM 
FROM: MOSCOW - ; 
, D'SARMAMENT FIL 
TO: Secretary of State > g C E i Vv Ef ) 
NO: 38, JULY 28, NOON JUL 28 1961 | 
118)910.1112,1.2.9.4 56 
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MCCLOY HAS REVIEWED AND AGREES WITH RECOMMENDATIONS CONTAINED 
EMBTELS 3@5 AND 307 AND WISHES EMPHASIZE NEED SPEED IN 
PRESENTING AMENDMENT PROPOSALS TO SOVS IF WE WISH AVOID 
INTERMINABLE CONTINUATION DISCUSSIONS HERE. WE ARE SETTING 
MEETING FOR SATURDAY AFTERNOON AND REQUEST INSTRUCTIONS 

IN TIME TO OFFER AMENDMENTS AT THAT SESSION. MCCLOY WISHES 
RETURN WASHINGTON SOONEST IN ORDER MAKE REPORT ON FULL 

IMPORT CONVERSATION WITH KHRUSHCHEV, NINETY PERCENT OF WHICH 
DEVOTED TO BERLIN. IF NECESSARY HE PLANS RETURN LEAVING 
DEPUTY TO CARRY ON AFTER MONDAY OR TUESDAY, 


bate 


90° 009 


1N ADDITION AMENDMENTS SET FORTH REFTELS, MCCLOY KAS RESERVA- 
TIONS RE EXPLICITLY RECALLING LANGUAGE FROM RES 1378 EXPRESSING, 
BELIEF PRIMACY OF GCD. 


L/ 


ALSO REQUEST DEPT VIEWS FURTHER TWO AMENDMENTS: (1) IN FIRST ' 
SENTENCE PARA & INSERT “WITH EACH MEASURE AND STAGE CARRIED 
OUT" BEFORE “WITHIN SPECIFIED TIME LIMITS". (2) IN FIRST 
SENTENCE PARA 6 ADD "AS WOULD PROVIDE FIRM ASSURANCE THAT NONE 
OF THE PARTIES WOULD VIOLATE ITS OBLIGATIONS” AFTER “INTER- 
NATIONAL CONTROL." NEXT SENTENCE WOULD THEN READ "THE EXTENT 
OF CONTROL WOULD DEPEND UPON THE REQUIREMENTS FOR VERIFICATION 
OF THE DISARMAMENT MEASURES CARRIED OUT IN EACH STAGE" 
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e¢|as* POR MC CLOY FROM THE SECRETARY , 
sine [drier | 


Note indication Moscow 308 your desire return to Washington 
PR pooniedts:: Requbiet” your return for consul tations{#aesetizxts 

“gh Mastangtod Joopart ing Moscow if at all possible by evening July 29. 
eee | I have given careful consideration to the three broad courses 
of action mentioned in your message 305 in the light of our general 


situation vis-a-vis the USSR, Berlin, and our Allies at this time. 


9° 


I agree fully with your assessment that in the light of the latest ~ 

“34 Soviet move indicating willingness to discuss principles we cannot = 
St ‘ney abruptly terminate talks or propose an immediate move to a — 
ob multilateral forum without further efforts to reach agreemen y 
-. principles. As to the time and venue for continuation of the J 
s discussions, however, I am inclned to favor, on balance, the second ! 
of the alternatives you suggest, namely a recess for further review 


v 
by, governments of the present situation and a proposal to continue a 
— 









e resent ‘@iscussions in New York in goons 10 days. 
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this conclusion. One is the importance I attach to your very ~ | 
‘ earlyreturn for a report to the President and to me on your 
discussions with Premier Khrushchev. I think that both public 
opinion arcund the world and indeed even the Soviet leadership 
itself would consider this reasonable. Since, as you indicate, 
our further efforts to reach agreement with the Soviets on a 
draft of principles are more likely than not to be unsuccessful, 
it would be unfortunate, I think, to terminate the talks there 
in your absence lest their failure be attributed in part to some 
alleged downgrading of the significance we attach to them as 
evidenced by our recalling you. I also consider it is particu- 
larly important at this a on the basis of exceptionally 
full allied consultations in this matter, and consider that a period 
of a week or ten days for this purpose would be highly useful in 
gaining their full understanc ing and support for the amendments 
or redraft of the US paper which we may wish to put to the Soviets 


in response to their latest move. I consider, too, that having 


Jve .©onducted discussions in Washington and Moscow during June and 


ess 
. suly as previously agreed, a move of your discussions to New York 


‘conde i reel toward follow-up action in the United Nations would = w+. 


if be preferable to prolongation of discussions in Moscow over a period 


}- 


. 


er cannot predict with complete accuracy if we embark upon this 
7 new phase cf discussions there. My preseut thinking is that in 
Liss the absence of agreement upon forum and principles we should a 
ee he ° to 
. ‘ca » Lan " 
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arcund August 29. 
On basis these considerations, I suggest that you proceed 
along following lines: 
l. You should propose on July 29 recess in talks on that 
date for further review by governments of present situation and 
propose that present discussions be resumed in New York on August 
10. You should cite as one of reasons for recess that you are being —_ 
recalled to Washington for consultation, 
26 You should seek Soviet agreement on continuation of 
existing privacy arrangements as regards present discussions dur- 
ing recess, and should seek agreement upon joint communique of 
~ @ssentially procedural character. 
| 3- You should make no statement at conclusion of talks or 
‘en route to Washington beyond announcement you are coming to 
report to the EXMKMM President and us. “SECSTATE? 
4. You should seek oppogtunity prior to conclusion of 
;.. , talks to make points suggested para 1 your message and to out- 
ete line on basis existing instructions more quake defects Sov 


Y “pS achat tou should rh epabebeh. make CcERECEONS at this Gate to 





mS “submit ‘specific’ amendments to Sov “Graft, ‘since we desire to con- 


“he sult Allies and since it may prove more desirable to redraft US 
aye paper to incorporate acceptable positions Sov draft and thus 
, nerotiations focused | 
=m, 9 a aeep negodteSiomaoGooueseseck on US paper. 
warts: 
a 257", . ~s 4 ‘ 
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p personally 
with NAC at time prior to report to President at which meeting 
you would be unable refer to your discussions with Khrushchev, 
request Fisher consult informally in Paris with NAC on course 


bilateral discussions K to date. 
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AT MCCLOY'S REQUEST, INFORMAL SESSION wasHeLo WITH ZORIN AT 
FONOFF THIS MORNING TO ADVISE SOVS OF INSTRUCTIONS AS SET FORTH 
DEPTEL 295, IN ORDER THAT ZORIN WOULD BE PREPARED RESPOND 

OUR PROPOSAL FOR RECESS AT SCHEDULED AFTERNOON SESSION, MCCLOY 
MADE CLEAR THAT ALTHOUGH SOV STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES DID NOT a 
REPEAT NOT GIVE US MUCH ENCOURAGEMENT, US WISHED GIVE SITUATION & 
FULL CONSIDERATION IN ORDER DETERMINE BEST WAY REACHING 


UNDERSTANDING AND TO ALLOW CONSULTATION WITH ALLIES, TAKEN C 
TOGETHER WITH PRES*S DESIRE FOR FIRST-HAND REPORT ON SOCHI © 
TRIP, WE HAD BEEN INSTRUCTED PROPOSE RECESS TO AUG jo IN NEW ND 
YORK, EXPRESSED REGRET AT TARDINESS SOV PRINCIPLES PROPOSAL, 
WHICH IF INTRODUCED EARLIER, MIGHT HAVE ALLOWED RESUMPT!ON nj 
NEGOTIATIONS BY THIS TIME, 4: 
ZORIN EXPRESSED REGRET AT FACT IT NOW APPEARED IMPOSSIBLE 4 
BRING TALKS TO SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION IN MOSCOW WHERE IN FACT < 


WE HAD ONLY MET FOR ONE WEEK, STATED OUR COMMENTS RE LATENESS 
OF SOV PROPOSAL WAS SELF.~SERVING STATEMENT, ATTEMPTING TO- 
SHIFT BLAME FOR FURTHER DELAY TO SOVS, SOVS HAD GONE MORS THAN 
HALFWAY TO MEET US AND COULD CLAIM THAT IF WE HAD ACCEPTED SOV 
POSITION ON SCOPE TALKS AT OUTSET MEETINGS IN WASH, WE WOULD . 
HAVE MADE REAL PROGRESS TOWARD AGREEMENT, SOVS HAD TABLED 
FLEXIBLE DOCUMENT ON FORUM WHICH OMITTED NUMBERS AND NAMES. 
OF NEW STATES, BUT US HAD PUT NO VIEWS IN WRITING THIS =- 
SUBJECT, HOWEVER, SCV¥S CANNOT REPEAT NOT FAIL TAKE iis7G ACCOUNT 
LEGITIMATE DESIRE OF PRES FOR FIRST~H.ND REPORT ON KHRUSHCHEV 
VISIT, AND SINCE SOVS CANNOT REPEAT NOT NEGOTIATE WiTH rc 
THEMSELVES, THEY MUST TAKE US WISHES INTO ACCOUNT, SAID = 
WOULD REPORT US PROPOSAL AND PERSONALLY BELIEVED THERE WoUuLdes G2. 
REPRODUCTION COPY 
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BE NO OBJECTION, ON PERSONAL BASIS HE INQUIRED RE REASON 

FOR AUG 10 DATE AND WONDERED WHETHER NOT REPEAT NOT SETTER TO . 
START AGAIN IN SEPT, WHICH WOULD GIVE BOTH SIDES MORE TIME “. 
FOR GREATHING SPELL, IF WE RESUMED EARLY SEPT, WE COULD 

REACH AGREEMENT ON FORUM AND BASIC PRINCIPLES DURING FIRST 

WEEK SEFORE START OF GA AND MULTILATERAL NEGOTIATIONS COULD 

COMMENCE BEFORE AND CONTINUE ON LIURING ASSEMBLY, 


MCCLOY SAID HE KNEW NO REPEAT NO REASON FOR SPECIFIC DATE — 
AND EXPECTED US COULD BE FLEXIBLE THIS MATTER, SUGGESTED 

BRIEF PRO-FORMA COMMUNIQUE WHICH MIGHT REFER TO FACT THAT 

DATE AND PLACE FOR RESUMPTION COULD BE ANNOUNCED LATER, MCCLOY 

SAID HE HAD NOT REPEAT NOT MEANT TRY SHIFT RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR PRESENT SITUATION ON SOVS SINCE INITIAL MISUNDERSTANDING 

OF SCOPE TALKS COULD HAVE BEEN HONEST ONE ON BOTH SIDES, US 

PREPARED CREDIT SOV GOOD FAITH THIS RESPECT IF THEY WILL 

CREDIT OURS, US CONCEPTION WAS FOUNDED ON GENERAL TENOR 

CONVERSATIONS AT UN IN MARCH. 


MCCLOY STATED HE WOULD SEEK INSTRUCTIONS RE OUR AGREEMENT 
TO DATE IN EARLY SEPT, 


THOMP SON 
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“ACTION DEPARTMENT 356, INFORMATION GENEVA 21. 











RE SUPNU 1722 


MY SUGGESTION FOR REVIVAL ATMOSPHERIC AND UNDERWATER BAN BASED 
ON ASSUMPTION WE WOULD AT SOME STAGE DECIDE RESUME TESTING 

OR AT LEAST FREE OURSELVES FROM PRESENT MORATORIUM, CONTINUE 
TO BELIEVE THAT AT SUCH TIME DAMAGE TO OUR POSITION IN WORLD 
OPINION COULD BE MITIGATED IF NOT OFFSET BY NOW DRAMATIC APPEAL 
FOR ATMOSPHERIC AND UNDERSEA BAN. WHETHER THIS COULD BEST 

BE DONE BY UNILATERAL US ACTION OR ACTION IN CONFERENCE OR 

IN UN MATTER OF JUDGMENT BEST TACTICS BUT WOULD THINK ADVANTAGE 
IN HAVING BRITISH ACT WITH US. WERE SOVIET PLAYING OUR CARDS 
IN THIS MATTER THEY WOULD ATTEMPT MOBILIZE OPINION WELL IN 


*OF PUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS, FREQUENT REITERATION IN PUBLIC 
STATEMENTS OF APPEAL NOT EXPOSE WORLD TO FALLOUT, ETC. 
DO NOT SEE WHY WE SHOULD NOT EMPLOY SAME TACTICS. APPEARS 
LIKELY THAT IF SOVIETS RESUME TESTING THEY WILL TEST IN AT iMOSPHERE — 
AND ATTEMPT PLACE BLAME ON US. DO NOT AGREE THAT THIS PROPOSAL (¢) 
UNLIKELY TO APPEAL TO WORLD OPINION WHICH HAS SHOWN MANY SIGNS 
OF CONCERN OVER FALLOUT DANGERS. UNLESS AS SUFFICIENT 
PUBLIC PRESSURE BUILT UP, NOT ENTIRELY EXCLUDED THAT SOVIET 
COULD BE BROUGHT TO AGREE. a) 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


August 4, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 
McGeorge Bundy 

Bubjects: Possible public announcement by United 
States that we would be willing to forego 
any tests in the atmosphere without the 
right of inspection or control if the 
Soviets would do likewise 

I attach a memorandum for the President about which 


you and I spoke on the telephone. 


Ont New _ 


Arthur H. Dean 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation 
Nuclear Test Ban Talks 


Attachment: 
Memorandum. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


August 4, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Possible public announcement by United 
States that we would be willing to forego 
any tests in the atmosphere without the 
right of inspection or control if the 
Soviets would do likewise 


As of the present time, it is planned that Ambassador 
Dean should return to the nuclear test ban conference at 
Geneva on August 23, after first having conference with 
a who is announcing that he is asking him to 
return. 


The nuclear test ban item has been inscribed on the 
agenda of the United Nations General Assembly at our request. 


The varicus embassies are engaged in explaining to the 
governments to which they are accredited, the provisions of 
the nuclear test ban treaty as proposed by the United Kingdom 
and the United States at Geneva on April 18, 1961. 


A public relations program has been undertaken to 
explain this treaty and why it constitutes the best answer 
to the ending of further nuclear testing. 


Efforts will be undertaken to persuade the delegations 
from other countries that the position of the United States 
with respect to the nuclear test ban treaty is a sound and 
fair one and every effort will be made to enlist their 
support on the basis of this treaty. 


While it is realized that a unilateral announcement 
by the United States that it is willing to forego further 


testing 
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testing in the atmosphere if the U.S.S.R. will also agree 
puts us in a favorable light as far as our willingness to 
stop testing is concerned, from a practical standpoint, 
it has at least three disadvantages. 
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These disadvantages are: Based on conversation 
between Mr. McCloy Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Khrushchev will 
attempt to downgrade the currency of our offer by stating 
not only will the Soviet Union agree not to test in the 
atmosphere without effective inspection or controls but 
that it will also agree not to test in outer space, on or 
under the ocean, or below — without inspection or 
control. Somewhere in their reply they will probably 
denounce us for wishing to include decoupling shots in our 
seismic research program during the proposed three-year 
moratorium on underground tests yielding below 4.75, and 
again repeat the e that in our proposal we are not 
in any way obligated continue the moratorium on such 
tests or to reduce the treaty threshold below 4.75 with- 
out regard to the actual outcome of the seismic research 
program. It is believed that they already intend to 
carry on an attack on our proposed treaty and on the 

roposed three-year moratorium because so far we have not 
Seen ne to bind ourselves by treaty language as to 
what we d do at the end of the three-year period with 
respect to the treaty threshold. 


Consequently, it is believed that an offer on our 
part not to test in the atmosphere without inspection or 
controls may not only give the Soviets an opportunity to 
denounce our present request for inspection and controls 
as unnecessary from a scientific standpoint and as con- 
stituting only espionage but it will also confuse our 
friends and retard our —— to get them to support 
us on the treaty. Those who not wish to antagonize 
the U.S.S.R. will naturally not support us on the pro- 
visions of the treaty if we are willing to compromise on 
much less by our announcement with respect to atmospheric 


testing. 


As you know, President Eisenhower proposed to Premier 
Khrushchev on April 13, 1959 that we suspend nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere up to 50 kilometers while 
the other treaty provisions were ing resolved. 





On April 
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On April 23, 1959, Premier Khrushchev replied that 
such a proposal was a “dishonest deal" and that they were 
“for the cessation of all types of nuclear weapons tests -- 
in the air, underground, under water, and at high altitude.” 


am informed that on the present state of our know- 
there is a * possibility” that we could pick up 
and detect nuclear detonations in the atmosphere yielding 
from one to five kilotons. 


With respect to nuclear detonations on the ocean and 
occurring in Northern Hemisphere, I understand we have 
only a fair chance of detecting then. 


With respect to nuclear detonations under the ocean, 
I understand, as of the present time, we have little or no 
capability of detection. 


With respect to nuclear detonations on the ocean south 
of the equator, there is little possibility that we could 
detect them. The status in underground testing is known to you. 


All of the foregoing is, of course, based upon the 
present state of our knowledge. 


Some of the cepeews telegrams from the embassies 
which have been explaining the muclear test ban conference 
to the governments to which the Ambassadors are credited, 
have been reporting that some of them find it difficult 
to understand why we attach such rtance to the possi- 
bility the Russians might violate test ban agreement 
and that they consider our emphasis on need for control 
and inspection as erated and that a gore generous 
show of confidence d give us greater protection than 
our current attempts to achieve an elaborate systen. 


It is, of course, difficult to explain what the 
Soviets might achieve by further undetected testing be- 
cause of security reasons. It is also difficult to 
explain the necessity for the large number of control 
stations around the earth, the need for the number of 
annual on-site inspections and the need for setting up 
the proper criteria for inspection and the need for having 
objective inspection teams. 





Consequently, 
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Consequently, whatever public advantage might be 
gained by making tne offer not to test in the atmosphere 
would, I believe, be more than offset by withdrawal of 
support for the treaty and might tend to confirm what 


appears to be a latent belief that our present treaty 
control system is too vast and too complex. 


Therefore, I would urge that no announcement with 
respect to suspension of tests in the atmosphere be made 
until after we have completed our presentation before 
the United Nations General Assembly and have taken the 
vote thereon. 


Clas Ht Da — 


Arthur H. 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation 
Nuclear Test Ban Talks 
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August 7, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
/ ’ 
MR, BUNDY = -AV ah, - 
Seaborg recomm.ends that we lift our 
laboratory experiments to one ton ‘* ais letter 
of August 4th. It seems to me that we should 


Ke 


consider that. 
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SECRET 
August 6, 19S) 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


The Henorable Glenn T. Seaborg 
Chairman 
Atomic Energy Commission 


The President strongly agrees with your proposal that a plan be 
prepared showing the different kinds of preparations the Atomic 
Energy Commission could take for 6 resumption of teats, and he 
has asked me to send you thie memorandum suggesting some of 
the things which ‘" :reuld be helpful for him te have clear in his 

mind as he considere the general problem. 


We have twe objectives: the first is to be ready to move promptly 
toward a resumption of militarily useful teste at euch time as the 
President may decide to order them. But cur second objective 
is to have as little public attention as possible given to any such 
preparations, especially during the period between now and the 
close of the U N General Assembly, ia November or December. 
They obviously cannot have all that we want here, and the question 
is how to get the best arrangement, on balance. 


My guese is that what we are dealing with essentially here is « 
public relations problem, and some things which look big in « 
technical sense may be relatively quiet in a public relations way. 

I therefore suggest that you prepare a pretty detailed picture of the 
specific things that would need to be done and the specific time lage 
which they entail. We might then sit down with Pierre Salinger and 
E4 Murrow and see if we cannot work out together a program that 
it would be sound to submit to the President for comment. 


Of course, you and I understand that all preparations would be 
stand-by peeparstions, and that the President does not at present 
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wish to be in the position of requiring such preparations to be taken. 
The initiative is coming from you, as a matter of prudent forward 


planning. 


Will you let me know as soon as you are ready to sit down on this 
one? 


McGeorge Bundy 
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August 38, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
THE PRESIDENT 
Subject: The N5&C Meeting on Nuclear Teste 





The main business of this mecting is the presentation and discussion 
of Panofsky's report. Since you have heard the report, and 

copies have been in circulation to all those present, Jerry Wiesner 
and I are asking Panoisky te begia with a brief summary. Our 
suggestion is that you may wish to presse the discussion in three 
directions: the proepects of better intelligence, military implica- 
tions of various postures on testing and non-testing on each side, 
and political discussion of theslements to be weighed in any decision 
to resume or not to resume. 


In all of this discussion it seeme important to concentrate attention 
on limited time span. No ons really knows whut may be possible 
five or ten years from now, either in the gathering of intelligence 
or in the design of weapons «- even the political situation may be 
changed long before that by extensive Red Chinese testing. And 
at the shorter range, there is no one who sees much net advantage 
in the resumption of testing befere the end of 1961. The real 
question that reaneins is whether you will wish to test, on balance, 
early in 1962, or whether the decision can be put over for as much 
as @ year or two beyond that date, if it seeme politically desirable. 


1. Intelligence 


The report iteelf comments on what we can and cannot know 
about Soviet testing, and not much can be added, But one interesting 


uestion is whether intelligence will allow us in the future -- with 
a to identify a really large-scale Soviet m 
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clandestine test program. The point here is that clandestine 
testing is not an absolute matter -- different amounts of testing 
imply different risks at different stages of our own intelligence 
capability. Allen Dulles is probally the best witness here. 


5. sciitery Acporte 

The paper from the Joiat Chiefs is very bad, bet you have 
@ new memorsadaem from Max Taylor which is mach @ sig- 
nificant, and since others will act have heard : his it may 


be useful to ask him to comment. in essence his contention is 


that specific characteristics of U. &. military strategy place a 

particular premium for as upon improvements ia both strategic 

and tactical weapons. He implies that the Seviets have no parallel 

need, and is this respect I myself think his paper is subject in a 

measure to criticism that one can generally apply to estimates 

from professional seldiers on weapons development: they tend ; 

to think ia terme of what we can do while minimising what the ee, 
enemy can de with the same : “~~ 


One other basic poiat in the military area is that of timing. 
The JCS and General Taylor ask for prompt reeumptios at once 
anlese there are everwhelming political arguments against it. But 
the whole argumeat of the Panefsky panel indicates that a temporary 
delay would net be of critical importance. This issue deserves 
tld kidd to be sharpened. As far as 1 myself can make out from the : 
papers, the most valuable we are within o year of 
the resumption of teste is bat I 
find nothing that tells me just hew important that is. 









Still oa the military side, there are two weapons about which ~~ 
much noasense ie spoken: the neutron bomb and the AICBM. The 
scientists appear to think thet testa are act needed for either one in 
the next year or twe, en SLY SoGumeES eppease % eooume 
the opposite. 
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More generally, you may wish to have criticism of the 
JCS report as a whole. For example, the JCS says: ‘there are 
many points in the report which are considered to be inaccurate 
or which exprees opinions and military ‘judgments with which 
the JCS do not agree."' This is a strong statement and one does wonder 
whether it can be substantiated. 


One further technical question is what can be learned by 
laboratory experiments with nuclear yields up to one ton of TNT 
equivalent as ppposed to the present ten-pound limit. This was 
Seaborg's suggestion, aad at your instruction | have asked that special 
attention be given to it. 


3. P. litical 





The politics of testing obviously have two great aspects: 
the national and the international. 1 doubt if you need any help on . 
the national side. On the international side, you may with to ask Sey, 
McCloy and Dean to comment -- in supplement to the able report 
which the State Department has presented. In particular, we may 
want some discussion of the possibility of taking up a stand against 
"fall-out testing" at some later stage, in an effort to distinguish 
atmospheric from underground tests. You have a powerful 
memorandum from Dean raising questions about this possibility, 
which still seems attractive to many of us. 


Conclusion 





While you probably will wish to reserve any definite judg- 
ments aad decisions until after this meeting, it may be useful to give 
all concerned a clear sense of your thinking. In particular, the 
military need to understand the political reasons for playing out the 
teat ban negotiations both at Geneva and at the UN, If you are 
persuaded by Seaborg's sensible argument about test preparations, 
you imay be willing to authorize work at Nevada as early as the end 
of the UN session. (or, of course, sooner if you felt the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantages.) You may also wish to ask for more 
detailed assessment of some of the special possibilities like laboratory 
tests and new anti-fall-out proposal, before reaching further decisions. 
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Finally, it occurs to me that whatever way you choose 
to move on testing, General Eisenhower can be a powerful ally. 
His advisor, Dr. Kistiakowsky, believes that the Russian are 
champing at the bit in the hope that we may test, thus opening the 
way for them. If you decide not to test, support from '\Ike will be 
invalaable at home, and if you decide the other way, his voice as 
& man of peace will be important abroad. 





MCG. B. 
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AME MOMARDUM FOR THE SEVaEétTAar OF DEI Late 
Subject: Joint Declaration on Disarmament (-) 


1. At the meeting { t .¢ Committee of Principals on 3 August 1961, 
the prupoeed Joint Mecta ration on Disarmament", dated 26 July 1961, 
was considered. After the mesting, there remained 4 major unresvlved 
leouce. 


Zz. The decision with respect to each leeue can have +: +e implications 
for national security. Accordingly, the joint Colele of fiatt regard it as 
essential that their views be considered by the "riecipale in the reeciution 
of these iseucs. 


3. The following two lesvues were previously considered and rec on:- 
mendations were forcarded to t).e Secretary of Defense on 26 Juae ivéi. 


ESLE 
&. swould the cessation of production of fiestunable materiale 
for use ia weapons be contingent upon prior implementation vi 


measures lor the reduction of armed lorces and arinaments | 


ALG vMIALNDALL i: Tee. 





ABAbVis: A oumber of specific conditions suich must acconpany 
a "cut- are not attainable io today's political atmospnere oF 
within today's techeology. Setisiactory progress in the implementa- 
tion of meaneures alfecting force levels sod armaments could assist 
in bringleg about « political climate in which the more sensitive 
Glsarmament measures could safely be negotiated: and the interin: 
vould provide time to achieve necessary technological capabilities 
for control. (See Appendix A for more detailed reasoning.) 
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b. Should it be proposed in Stage Ii, that states accept an 
obligation nxt to be the firet to use weapons of mace dest ructi »n, 
facleding nmuciear and CER weapene! 


REC SMMENDATION: No. 


REASUN: The US le, and should remain, {ree to use nuclear 
woageas okeeos in @ position of individual or collective self-defense. 
The proposal should net be made even for CDP weapons becavee it 
would open the door te inclusion of ali “weapons of masse destruction" 
inclading nuclear weapons. \'ee Appendix BD for more éetailed 
reasoning.) 


4. The other teo issues concern matters «hic were incorporated in 
the 28 July 1961 pager without referral to the Joint Chiele of S:aff. 


BBUE. 


a. What epecific language should be used in proposing force level 
reductions ia Stage |i 


SUE: 





KECUMMEI.DATIVin: The language approved by tre Joint Cniels 
of Stall in paragraph i, page $, of toe Kaclosure to tneir memorandum 
te the Secretary of Defense, JCEm-440-61, dated 26 June i961), subject. 
“Aeconmiended US Disarmament Negotiating Proposal . 


ARAB WN: The recommended language would ensure tuat force 
levels of the USSR sad Communiet China are reduced te ihe enieting 
5 level, and verified, before implementation of reductions te tne agreed 
2.1 millica lev:l would begin. Gee Appendia C ior more detailed 
reasonea) 


ISSUE: 

bd. Should it be proposed, in Stage I, that limitations and prohibitions 
be placed upon weapons designed to counter strategic nuclear weapons 
delivery vehicles’ 


REC’ MIMENDATI T.: No, 
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AEZAS i). Ut ignores current milltery strategy upon «ic? all 
plane and programe are based and presumes « hypothetical strates, 
which has not b+" adopted. (fee \ppendia D for more detailed 


reasone.) 
Tor the Jotat U'iele of ftali 
L. kee LEMNIIZ Ea 
Chaelrinan 
Jviat Cidete of btatl 
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August 10, 1961 
Dear Mac: 


Enclosed is « discussion paper on the question of 
test readinesr. It is intended to provide « basis for our 
discussions with Pierre Salinger and Ed Murrow which you pro- 


pose in your letter of August &. 


In brief, the paper: (1) describes the present 
limited state of readiness at NTS; and (2) identifies specific 
preparations which could be made prior to « decision to resume 
testing end ranks these activities in order of the degree of 
risk of public disclosure. 


The main thrust of the paper is contained in the 
Summary, Table I thereto, and the section tamediately follow- 
ing entitled “Increased Readiness Position”. However, the 
“Background” and the “Present Readiness Position” sections con- 
tain information helpful in fully appreciating the problem. I 
would sugpest you glance over them as your time permite. 


This paper is an essential companion piece to the AEC 
and DOD letters of July 19 and 28 to Secretary Rusk and 
Mr. McCloy, copies of which you have. Because our readiness 
studies afforded « second closer look at the time schedules 
indicated for a “short-term” test program, it now appears very 
doubtful that all <-- or even a substantial portion -- of the 13 
events identified for the short-term program could be completed 
within the time scale initially estimated. And, this situation 
won't change appreciably unless specific preparations are under- 
taken at the test site: procurement and physical activity at the 
site iteelf and not device availability are the principal limiting 
factors. What has happened is this: The sensitivity of even talk- 
ing about test readiness caused us to limit the discussions to « 
relatively few people in the Washington Headquarters. Now, as we 
have commenced to consult our field organization, the many details 
upon which « test series aust finally be based are being uncovered. 
By analogy, the situation might be compared with the relative 
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simplicity of an architect's conceptual drawing as distinguished 
from the problems which develop when detailed engineering design 

is commenced. This, it seems to me, is all the more reason for 
taking some concrete steps toward readiness at the earliest 
practical time. We aust keep in wind that our experience in under- 
ground testing is limited and plans to confine testing to the 
underground -- while offering some operational and distinct inter- 
national policy advantages -- introduces 4 whole new dimension in 
pre-test preparations. 


If the President could be assured that « meaningful test 
series could be conducted on relatively short notice, he could be 
provided a much greater degree of flexibility in dealing with the 
broader policy questions he aust decide. He does not have that 
flexibility sow with our present state of readiness. 


I am prepared to sit down with you at any time and I f 
would hope that this could be within the next day or two. / f , 


1s,’ 
Co 1 a / 
deairy 


Glenn T. Seaborg 


Mr. McGeorge Fundy 

Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 

The White House 
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The Secretary of Defense 4 
Washington --: ; 
ee ee Serer a hs. 4 
23) H- 
Avuz stl0, 1961 


Dear Mr. McCloy: 


Since the Principals’ meeting on August 3, the Defense 
Department has reviewed the unresolved items in the July 20 
disarmament proposal. There were, as I recall, four of them: 


l. Fores_leveis- The Defense Departwent is willing 
to agree to the following force-level subparagraph in paragraph C 
of Stage 1: 


"(a) Force levels shall be limited to 2.1 million each 
for the U.S. and U.&8.8.R. and to appropriate levels not 
exceeding 2.1 million each for all other militarily signi- 
souees  Tuaeee Reductions to the agreed levels will proceed 
by equitable, proportionate, and verified steps." 


At the present time, as you know, the United States is at a substan- | 
tial disadvantage on the conventional side. Any substantial cuts in 
United States force levels will seriously affect our presence 
throughout the world. For this reason, it is important ‘a) that 

this provision in the document be construed to require verification 
of actual force levels very early in the process, and ‘b) that the 
words "equitable" and "proportionate" be construed to mean small 
United States reductions as compared with large Soviet reductions 

as the 2.1 million levels are approached. 


2. Linkage: The linkage problems appear in paragraphs D 
and & of Stage i. 


a. With respect to peccence> D, the Defense Department 
_ agrees to the elimination of the bracketed language 
(which called specifically for reduction of conventional arms 
prior to a production cut-off or transfers to non-weapons 
purposes). In this connection, however, I should like to 
emphasize our concerns about the cut-off provision. I fully 
agree with the Joint Chiefs of staff with respect to three 
matters: (1) The United States advantage in fissionable 
materials is not as pronounced as the figures may imply. 
This is so mainly because of greater United States require- 
ments for ASW and tactical weapons and because of the 
United States need to consume relatively larger amounts of 
material to achieve smaller warheads. The United States 
advantage could be eliminated in a relatively short time if 
the Soviets were to continue to produce while we abstained. 
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Adequate verification of the cut-off, therefore, is essential. 
(2) The Soviet Union, by testing, can be expected both to 
develop a full spectrum of nuclear weapons which require 

very little fissionable material and to improve their weight- 
yield ratios. There must be assurance, therefore, that the 
Soviets are not testing. (3) Our stockpile depends ona 
continuous supply of tritium. The production of tritium 

must not be cut off. 


It is our understanding, incidentally, that the 
phrase “agreed quantities" will appear in subparagraph 
(b) of paragrap oO ensure that the transfers of fissionable 
materials to non-weapons purposes are small. Anything more 
than this would require stripping existing weapons, an effect 
which we assume is not intended before Stage II. 


b. In paragraph £ a link of some kind is required, how- 

ever. There should be language there emphasizing that reduc- 
tions in delivery vehicles - for practical purposes an irreversi- 
ble step - should not proceed in the absence of real progress 

in the area of quickly reversible reductions in conventional 
forces. we do not insist that the "link" be that the conventional 
cuts must have been completed (which is the purport of the 
present bracketed lafigingey~ but we do believe that there must 

be language explicitly ruling out reductions on the nuclear side 
pet re uctions on the conventional side. The general 

anguage at the beginning of the document, referring to "balance" | 
and the like, is not sufficient, in our opinion, to ensure that 
the United states will have a right to retain an adequate nuclear | 
“equalizer” for superior Sino-Soviet conventional forces. We 
therefore propose that the subparagraphs of paragraph E be 
introduced by the following language: 


"The following measures shall proceed concurrently 
with those in re C above relating to force levels 
and armaments: " 


3. + We agree to the following change in the 
first sentence paragraph E ‘a): 


"Strategic nuclear weapons wr! oy net in speci- 
fied categories 






we agree to the same change elsewhere in the document where reduction 
in strategic weapons delivery vehicles is mentioned. 
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4. No first use. On the question of no-first-use-of- 
nuclear-weapons Stage II, the Defense Department wants this pro- 
vision removed from the paper. The no-first-use-of-any-weapons 
provision in Stage I — the thought in so far as the thought is 
acceptable. There should no ee te especially at this time, 
that nuclear weapons cannot be used in defense against a conventional 
attack. In so far as CBR weapons are concerned, the Defense De- 
partment is willing to have CBRs referred to (along with "nuclear" 
ai "conventional" armed force) in the no-first-use-of-any-weapons 
provision in Stage I. Paragraph G (a) might road: 


"States shall reaffirm their obligations under the U.N. 
Charter to refrain from the threat or use of any type of armed 
force - including nuclear, conventional or CBR - contrary to 
the principles of the U.N Charter." 


Se e + We have been told informally that there 
may be a fif ssue - that the test ban may be introduced into the 
document. This point was not raised before the Principals and it 
_ obviously is a major charge. Since we have not had the opportunity 
to explore its implications (for example, mere inclusion of the provi- 
sion could seriously affect United States' freedom of action with 
respect to resumption of testing), we will not comment on it here. 
We assume that neither this nor any other substantive changes will 
be introduced into the document witncut further consultation. 


Sincerely, 


Ros Gilpatric 
DEPUTY 


The Honorable John J. goon A 
Special Adviser to the Pre.ident for 
Disarmament 


/ 


ccs Messrs. Rusk, Dulles, Seaborg, 
McG. Bundy, Wiesner & Murrow 
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OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TO THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


799 United Nations Plaza 
New York 17, New York 
August 11, 1961 





Re: Disarmament 


Dear Mac: 


I told you I would discuss the McCloy draft of 
July 28 with Mr. Matteson. I find he is out of town. 
Hence I am passing the following comments along to you, 
not knowing where else to send them. 


I enclose a copy of the document with some 
suggested changes, which I think are for the most part 
self-explanatory and of little importance. 


1. Paragraph (a), page 7. My feeling is that 
the figure on force levels of 2.1 million is too high 
and could well be reduced to at least 1.9 million. 


2. On the basis of what little I know, I would 
cast my vote against linkage in Section E, page 9. I 
am afraid it is vulnerable to attack as requiring all 
measures of control before any measures of nuclear 
disarmament. 


3. I wish it were possible to include some 
definition of “indirect aggression and subversion" in 
paragraph (b) at the foot of page 10. 


4. I think Stage III is vague and visionary, 
but I have not attempted to rewrite it. However, in 
paragraph (b) on page 14 I think the clause "including 
weapons of mass destruction and means for their deliver," 
should be deleted. If, as I assume, there is some thought 
that such weapons might be retained for the UN peace force, 
this would appear to be in conflict. 


As to the handling of disarmament in the United 
Nations, in view of the prolongation of bilaterals into 


September, I would envision a series of steps somewhat 
as follows: 
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1) After the bileterals in New York break 
down, the United States would ask for 
inscription on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. Timing will be critical, as 
I assume that the Soviets will try to 
beat us to the punch. 


2) A speech by the President at the outset 
of the General Assembly, including as a 
principal initiative the United States 
program for general and complete disarma- 
ment in a peaceful world, and unveiling 
this plan. 


3) The United States proposes in the General 
Committee that all items on disarmament be 
referred to Committee 1. There will doubt- 
less be other disarmament items, including 
several carried over from the previous 
session. 


4) In Committee 1 we would say that the subject 
had been debated enough and offer a 
resolution referring both plans (US and 
USSR) to the Disarmament Commission. 


If it was inconvenient to certain members for the 
Disarmament Commission to meet concurrently with the 
General Assembly, it could be adjourned after a couple 
of meetings to resume after the General Assembly. 


I hed hoped to give the President a more elaborate 
discussion of disarmament as I see it, but I think this 
hurried letter includes at least the bare bones of my 
views. ‘The procedure in the Assembly, of course, must 
remain tentative pending developments. 


Sincerely yours, 


Geta 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


Mr. McGeorge Bundy, 
The White House. 
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MEMORANDUM TO: Mr. McCloy 
FROM : Arthur H. Dean 
SUBJECT t U.8. Disarmament Plan 


While I reali:e that the President in his speech of 
July 25 on the West Berlin situation has alerted the 
country to the possibilities of that situation, Congress 
is being called on for additional appropriations, bombers 
scheduled for deactivation are to be kept in active service, 
draft calls are being increased, National Guard regiments 
are being alerted, I, nevertheless, believe the President, 
in person, should make a major speech on disarmament, tied 
in to his speech, dated May 25, on the peaceful uses of 
outer space, at the United Nations General Assembly during 
its first week, commencing September 19. 


In addition to outlining the disarmament plen, which 
we are now clearing with the United Kingdom, C-nada, Italy 
and France, and later with the NATO countries, I think the 
President should make certein specific offers with respect 
to the reduction in armaments. These statements wili, of 
course, have to be cleared with the Allies and NATO will 
have to be alerted to them so that there will not be cries 
of sh or a ae and so there will be no 
mi erstanding about our ab lity to carry out our commit- 
ments to Canada, to NATO, to SRATO, and under our mtual 
security pacts with Japan, Korea, the Phillipines, Australia 
and New Zeland. 


Mr. Foster's panel is meeting today and plans to meet 
all next week and will probably come up with some specific 
proposals for armament reduction no later than Tuesday, the 
22nd of August. 


The use of these specific proposals in the President's 
speech would have to be cleared by the Secretary of State 
and you, with the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs, 
and as mentioned above, with our Allies and NATO, and by the 
President himself before any decision can be made to use these 
specific reductions in the President's speech. These specific 
reductions may involve a basic change in strategy and may 
cause great heart burning in the Department of Defense and 
Joint Chiefs of Staffs and FATO. re 4 ; 

Ss my 
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It is my understanding that we have agreed to notify 
NATO some two weeks in advance of what we propose to present 
to the United Nations General Assembly. If this is so, we 
would have to get the August 11, 1961 draft of the Joint 
Declaration on Disarmament: A brogram for General and Con- 
plete Disarmament in a Peaceful World cleared here in the 
department, cleared with our Allies, cleared with the 
Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs and cleared by 
the President by approximately September 1. I'm not sure 
how specific our agreement to clear with NATO is 
and we must be careful that the substance of what the 
President proposes to say in a dramatic speech on disarma- 
ment would not have been leaked prior to the time he makes 
his s » Careful t must be given as to how sub- 
division (4d) of eI, t is, the reduction of strategic 
muclear weapons delivery vehicles, is to be explained to 
the NATO Council. Fundamentally, of course, this really 
involves a basic change in NATO stra --the question is, 
Should we present the paper blandly wi t explaining 
this or should we be very careful and very explicitly ex- 
en pm og it precisely means? This is a very important 
ecision. 


We must, of course, get the final comments of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, I and possibly France to the 
draft of August 11, 1961 after the Presidenthas made his 
decision with respect to the one remaining matter not as 
hy _— with the Department of Defense and the Joint 

efs. 


As you are now scheduled to meet with Mr. Zorin in 
the Bilaterals in New York start September 5 in an effort 
to agree upon principles before setting up a Multilateral 
meet and a forum and with a number of those invited to 
be — upon, I would assume that meeting with him 
would not be concluded before Gep r 9, or possibly not 
until Tuesday, September 12, or one week before the scheduled 
opening of the UNGA. Since you will have to obtain agree- 
ment on the forum and the place for holding the Multilateral 
negotiations and the assent of those who are to be invited, 
I would assume that the Multilaterals would not be shheduled 
to meet until the end of the UNGA session, or at least not 
until after General Agpmbly discussions on disarmament. 
This, of course, raises the question as to how extensive 
the negotiations are going to be before the Disarmament 
Commission, or before the UNGA, or before the Security 
Council, the ee preparation, the handling of this 
work in the Uni Nations, and who is going to carry the 
burden of this work. 


As you know 
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As you know, I am presently scheduled to go back to 
Geneva on the 23rd of August and J would assume I would be 
re about September 68 or 9, or possibly one or two 
days earlier. 


Pursuant to paragraph 6 of memorandum from McGeorge 
Bundy, dated ts 28, referring to memorandum of decision 
dated July 27, I am working on @ proposed draft Presidential 
speech on disarmament. 


While neturally I sincerely hope there will be some 
——— at Geneva, I think we shouid be outlining now what 

our course will be "with respect to miclear test negotiations 
if there is no agreement d@ Geneva. In other words, I think 


should be —— now on requiring ties in a certain 
einc y- f+ disarmament plan to agree to a 
mie isting test eventy. I dca't — d postpone 


thinking on what we will do if this eventuality happens 
until I return from Geneva. This will have to be discussed 
with the Department of Defanse and the Joint Chiefs, and 
pee a meeting of the Principals unless the President 
self wishes to decide this matter. 


It is my understanding that when the Joint Declaration 
was first drewn up, it was assumed that a miclear test ban 
treaty would have been agreed to at Geneva and would have 
been si prior to ae time the Joint Declaration on Dis- 
armament wes submitted. At the present time there is a 
serious question as to the validity of this assumption and, 
therefore, the disarmament plan ought not to be silent on 
the subject of muclear testing. 


I still ho . will not be necessary for the President 
to = forward + about our not testing in the 
atmosphere. The Sovie could conduct important tests of 
electro-magnetic effect, yielding a tely one kiloton 
in the atmosphere which we could not detect, and very in- 
portant and useful information oan be obtained in tests 

elding about one kiloton or less. Underground tests may 

@ much time to prepare, may be costly and while we may 
be able to prove out weapons underground, we may not be able 
to prove out the effects of AICBM or 's except in the 
atmosphere. Consequently, if we announce that we won't test 
in the atmosphere . > we find that the Russians are testing 
in the atmosphere may get very far on these low yield 
tests before we Pina on out they are testing at all. 


I further 
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I further suggest that no announcement be made with 
respect to the resumption of testing until at least the 
end of the UNGA session. I realize, of course, that if 
any statement does have to be made with respect to our 
freedom to resume testing, the suggested statement with 
respect to not testing in the atmosphere becomes very in- 
portant from the standpoint of assuring people against 
radioactive fallout. 


AHDean* amc CONFIDENTIAL 
8/11/61 
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Aumist 11, 1%l 
MEMORANDUM POR THE PReEsIDFIT 
SUBJSCT: United States Disarmament Plan 


l. Attached (Tab A) is the new United States cisarmanent plen. 
It is agreed within the Government except for the one issue indicated 
below. The only issue outstanding at this time with the allies is 
that indicated in paragraph 3 below. 


2. Attached (Tab B) is a concise explanation of the new plon. 
The rlan is the result of extensive consultation--first wits a crow 
of task forces from outside the Government; then with the vorious 
interested departments within the Government; and finally with the 
four Western Powers (the U.K., Canada, Italy, and France). 


3. With the exception of France, which prefers not to be 
associated with any disarmament oroposal at this timc, the reper has 
the strong support of the other members of the ‘Jostern “ive and ‘s 
recarded by them as @ major advance over vast J.S. proposals. fFrunce 
has reserved its position, althouch having made certain coments-- 
both favorable ani unfavorable--on specific clements of the paper. 
The French objection to inclusion of the section on reducing the 
risks of war by accident, miscalculation, and surprise attack (page 9 
of the never) is based on @ concern that the USSR could use such 
provosals to embarrass the West ir the Berlin crisis, »~erheos by 
seeking to enrage us in ¢iscussion of a Rapacki-tyne Central European 
zone. I recognize the point the French make Sut I am not inclined to 
think that the presence of this section is ant to increase the already 
substantial probability that the Soviets will bring forward arain the 
Rapacki Plan. As J think the section adds something to our plan, I 
would retain it. 


lu. The single remaining issue within the Government is the 
Defense Department recommendation that the delivery vehicle measures 
be linked to the concurrent implementation of the measures dealing 
with reductions in force levels am conventional armaments. arruncnts 
pro and con are riven in the explanation neper in Tab BD. The vefense 
position is civen in the Defense letter of Autust 10, 1961 an’ tie JS 
coments in the memorandum of Aucust 9, 1961 (both attached in Tab C). 
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5. As soon as you have made a decision on this remainim issue, 
we . ttend to submit the naper to the Allies for their finel review 
and to the Morth atlantic Council for discussion. After that--an’ 
witl any non-substantive presentational chanres which wivht de mo'e-- 
the oasper will be ready ‘or oresentation in the General Assembly. 
The neper is now in # format designed both for presentation in the 
General Assembly ard ‘or nerotiation in a rultileteral forun. ~ iti 
regard to its oresentation in the Seneral Assembly, I stronrly 
recommend that you present the plan yourself in @ major speecn on 
disarmament at the Gonerel Assembly. 


6. A reference to @ nuclear test ban has not been inciuded in 
the disarmament plan because of previous concern that such a refererce 
would play into the Soviet effort to merge the test talks with the 
general disarmament discussions. We have only recently raised this 
point informally with Defense for reconsiderstion. Defense prefers to 
study this question further before commenting. I urce that a reference 
to @ nuclear test ban be included in the paper. In order to make the 
point thet the U.S. continues to hope the USSR will sign the test ben 
treaty without waiting for ceneral disarmament agreements, I surgest 
the following language be inserted in Section C on page 6 of the peper: 


"“(a) Stetes that have not edhered to the 
arreement to prohibit the testing of nuclesr weapons 
shall do so." 


Other peragraphs in Section C would be relettered accordincly. 


7. I understand that Ambassedor Stevenson will be cor entine to 
you shortly on the marketability at the U.I'. of the recore-ended U.S. 
disarmerent plan. I would aoprecisate the opportunity to discuss with 
yo @ny substantive comments he micht makc. 


pl, 


John J. MeClo; 


Attachroents: 


1. U.S. Disarrerent Plan (Tab A). 

2. Explenstion (Tab B). 

3. OMfense letter of ayust 10 
ani JCS memorandum of August 9, 
1961 (Tab C). 
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Dept agrees your suggestion contained SUPNU 1733 for pro- 
posal to formalize procedure for consulting on threshold question 
at end of moratorium period. Proposal along lines you suggest ly 
should be worked into statement on moratorium, JO 

Dept wishes lay basis for best possible US position to deal.» 
with expected Sov attack on our moratorium position in forth- i 
coming GA, which Sovs probably count upon as being vulnerable o 
enough to avoid GA focusing to its disadvantage on Sov position _ 
on administrative council and inspection quota, Accordingly 
opening statement which USDel is drafting for first session 7 
should include review of development of moratorium idea, point- ~~ 
‘mn It ing out how Sovs accepted threshold treaty concept and them- “~~ 
4 st! selves proposed moratorium, Statement should stress that» 
| combined threshold treaty-moratorium-research program proposal 


was constructive and imaginative way to surmount impasse be, o 
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accept treaty obligation not to test in areas we knew beyond shadow | 
of doubt were out of reach of Geneva control system and on the other 
to Sov a | renee contemplate changes in Geneva control system 
despite/ tmeistrecognized inadequacy to police total test ban, 

USDEL should state that if this solution to problem no longer 
acceptable to Sovs (as is imiicated by their attack on moratoriun), 
US prepared consider with SOVDEL methods of immediately extending 
control system to lower threshold level or entirely to eliminate 
threshold, Statement should stress that US objective is ani has 
always been ending of all tests under adequate control ani that 
moratorium arrangement or threshold treaty for its own sake is not 
US @jective, USDEL should reiterate US view of interrelationship 
among 1) number of contnep) suber of inspections, and 3) level of 
threshold, USDEL should refer to possibility relocating present 
number control posts to provide for greater density in seismic areas 
as ore method which might improve capability far detection and 
identification underground events, (Dept assessing efiect of widen- 
ing of spacing in ,-. on system capabilities with respect 
high altitude detection), With such relocation present threshold 
of 4.75 could no doubt be lowered, If stations were relocated and 
additional stations included in system, level of threshold could be 
lowered, probably to level envisaged by 1956 experts, Adding suf- 


ficient ummanned seismic stations to Geneva network is another 
possibility 
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| sccsthtnity and would allow for complete elimination of any thres- | 
hold and possibly aid in reducing mumber of inspections needed, 
If Sove prepared examine such solutions to umerground test 





control problem, US fully prepared to negotiate chmges in treaty 
which might elimimte threshold, If Sovs unprepsred, however, con- 
template any change in present control system which their scientists 
as well as ours know to be inadequate for identification small under- 
ground tests, Sovs and not US must bear responsibility for preventing 
achievement comprehensive troaty from outset, US prepared to con- 
sider any alternative proposals which Sove mig.t make in this con- 
nection in order demonstrate to Sovs and to world that it is prepared 
exert utmost efrorts to reach earliest possible compraiensive agree- 
mont barring any and all nuclear weapons tests. Short of Sov willing- 
ness reconsider its position on controls, however, threshold treaty 
and limited moratorium arrangement to allow for further research 
program seems to US to be best solution present situation, Neverthe- 
less we are willing listen to any better ideas whic: Sovs might have 
ami which are consistent with objective of agreement on cessation of 
all molear weapons teste under system of effective international 
controls, which Sovs have espoused as their objective since the 
beginning. 

We are also considering tabling text of amendment to treaty 
which would require lowering of threshold at end of moratorium 
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period and incorporate same provision as to Seastbi.ity end basis | 
for right to terminate we now have in provisions for oubter space 
even though some scientists continue somewhat pessimestio about 
overcoming decoupling problem. If we do not make such moves however 
neutralists resolution calling for end to all testing regardloss of 
agreement on controls may receive substantial vote in general 
visceral reaction all testing is bad, 

Above will be discussed tomorrow or Friday with President, 


Request USDEL comments sooriest,. 
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August 17, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. BUNDY 
SUBJECT: Disarmament Issues 
l. Test Ban Issues. Dean will either pass out or circulate at meeting 


a draft telegram explaining his new proposals. USDA has been in touch 
with Defense on these, so they will not come as a surprise. 





You should probably aleo discuss British proposal that test ban talks 
be continued through UNGA discussion so as to avoid technical issues 
being shifted to less satisfactory forum. British position makes much 
sense here. 


I think less of other UK proposal that at last minute US/UK might 
suggest a comprehensive treaty (in lieu of threshold plus moratorium) 
if Soviets will accept our treaty draft. Note Geneva delegation's objec- 
tions on last page of SUPNU 1722 attached. Dean's idea of promising not 
to test again if the scientists come up with something in three years is a 
better gambit. 


2. Disarmament e Issues. Real question here is whether we want 
to make a big disarmament splash at the UN--and whether USDA program 
is a suitable vehicle. If one looks at it as a political document, not a draft 
treaty, I would argue that it has sufficient new features (e.g. acceptance 
of GCD, elaboration of peace-keeping machinery, substantial though vague 
first stage reductions in nuclear weapons and delivery vehicles, etc.) to 
serve this purpose. Whatever its weaknesses, it is far more solid than 
the Soviet GCD plan with which Khrushchev has made so much mileage 
over past two years. 


3. Janae If USDA program is being put out primarily for political 
impact, it would be weakened by explicit "linkage" of conventional and 


nuclear delivery vehicle reductions. DOD's case may be sound in principle 
but we seem adequately protected by the fine print at the beginning of the 
program which calls for disarmament to proceed by balanced phases which 
at no point adversely affect the security of any state. To omit explicit 
mention of "linkage" does not prevent us from raising it later in the wholly 
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unlikely event of serious negotiations. Can't President simply rule 
that if we ever get into such negotiations he will then hear argument, 
and that omission of linkage language at this point will be without pre- 
judice to DOD case. 





4. Timing. The fact that we have only four weeks before UNGA lends 
urgency to getting program approved pronto. Allies need it for final 
review. We have also promised NATO Council at least two weeks to 
study and comment on it. On this score, McCloy apparently does not 
want to go to Paris to present paper to NATO, but many of us think he 
should. 


We also need enough time to develop and get moving big propaganda 
effort, if we decide to publicize new disarmament initiative as a major 
peace move. Attached is latest version of guidelines prepared by Public 
Affaire Working Group--note that key item is Presidential speech intro- 
ducing program at UNGA (see Page 3). Rusk and Ed Murrow need a push 
on this too--no point in expending Presidential capital if we don't have 
adequate follow-up. 











5. Foster Panel Report. I gather Panel draft will be ready by beginning 
of next week. From preliminary look it is more imaginative and far 
more concrete than vague USDA "Heads of Discussion" program. However, 
let me underline again the great difficulty we would have in getting ade- 
quate DOD and other agency review, much less clearance from allies, 

for a radically new program of this type before UNGA opens. Moreover, 
it is essentially a bilateral US-USGR program, which will not sit well 
with our allies. Third, I do not believe it possible to get USSR to agree 
to divide ite territory into sones and then permit us to decide at random 
in which sone to make inspections. In other words, I suspect plan is not, 
in fact, negotiable with the Soviets. While it nonetheless might be sur- 
faced now, much depends on whether it could be fitted in as an elaboration 
of the existing USDA program. Even if not used now it could still be of 
major value as the sort of thing we might propose once both sides get 
GCD out of their systems. At this point, however, isn't best line for us 
to appeal to the multitude by outbidding Soviets on GCD plus "peaceful 
world"? 





6. Stevenson's Comments. Haven't seen yet, but gather only substantive 
proposal is to reduce in first stage to 1.9 million men instead of 2.1 million. 
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This would be more dramatic, but it is awfully late in the day to get 
DOD all in a lather again. Moreover, since USSR has stopped its 
force cuts at around 3 million, and US iteelf is going up, even a cut 
to 2.1 million looks good now. 
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top Re NusUP 1387. : 
INK US DEL 1S, OF COURSE, MOST ANXIOUS THAT WEST BE IN STRONGEST in 
osp FEASIBLE POSITION DURING UN GA DEBATE ON TEST BAN AND, ~ 
agc AS OUR RECENT TELEGRAMS HAVE INDICATED (SUPNU 1722 AND 1655), ® 
WE ARE FULLY AWARE THAT POSSIBLE TEST RESUMPTION LOOPHOLE La 
RMR ''NVOLVED IN THRESHOLD-PLUS-MORATORIUM ARRANGEMENT Gi VES wn 
SOVIETS THEIR BEST LINE OF ATTACK AGAINST WESTERN PROPOSALS, o 
THEREFORE WE HAVE ALWAYS RECOGNIZED THAT EVENTUAL MOVE TO UNDERCUT — 


SOVIET ATTACK ALONG THIS LINE DESERVES CONS!DERATION, 


EVEN APART FROM PROS AND CONS OF ANY SUCH STEP, HOWEVER, 
IMMEDIATE PROBLEM SEEMS TWO-FOLD; FIRST, WHETHER RETURN OF 

“AMBASSADOR DEAN TO GENEVA WOULD BE BEST OCCASION FOR MOVING 

> AWAY FROM THRESHOLD, AND SECOND, WHETHER IN ANY CASE, FORMULA 
INDICATED RCFTEL WOULD BE MOST SATISFACTORY APPROACH, 


RE TIMING, IT 1S STILL OUR STRONG FEELING THAT PRESENT OVBR-ALL 
8 WESTERN POSITION IS QUITE STRONG, THAT SOVIETS ARE ALSO = 
SOMEWHAT VULNERABLE FO? HAVING FIRST SUGGESTED MORATORI UMS” 
AND THAT SMALL MOVES ON REMOVAL OF ADMINISTRATOR, APPOINTMENT— 
OF NEUTRALS TO INSPECTION TEAMS, AND SPELLING OUT OF CONSYLTAT] 
PROCEDURES AT END OF MORATORIUM WILL ALL GAIN CONSIDERABLES, 
WORLD ATTENTION AS FURTHER EVIDENCE OF WESTERN FLEXIBILITY. 
INGENUITY AND SINCERE DESIRE TO BRING ABOUT SUCCESSFUL CONELUS| 


OF TALKS, TO BRING FORWARD PROPOSAL OUTLINED REF TEL WOULD ONLY 
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MEAN REOPENI*.. Gt POSSIDLY Cc 141ED NEOOTIATIONS WITH SOVDEL 
ON ONE ISSUE AT T!ME WHEN SOVIETS HAVE MADE IT CLEAR THEY 

ARTZ NOT PROPARLC® FOR ANY SERIOUS NTGOTIATIONS, AND IN WAY WHICH 
COULD DISTRACT "9CUS AWAY FROM Chicco 'NAL ISSUE LIKE TROIKA 

PPT TROIKA AND TUWARDS SOV!"! ALLEGATIONS THAT WEST SEEKS TO 
USE EXCESSIVELY BROAD CONTROLS FOR ESPIONAGE, 


We BELICVE THAT, IF MOVE 1S MADE AT ALL, IT COULD BEST BE DONE IN 
CONNECTION WITH UN GA, THERE COULD EITHER BE DIRECT WESTERN OFFER, 
IN INITIAL SPEECH OPENING DEBATE ON THIS SUBJECT, TO CONSIDER 
WAY" OF ACHIFVING COMPREHENSIV® TREATY IMMEDIATELY; OR THERE 
COULD Pi¥!!APS BE INDICATION OF US WILLINGNESS TO ACCEPT SOME 
SORT OF COMPROMISE PLAN WORKED OUT BY THIRD POWERS WHICH 

MIGHT INVOLVE, AMONG OTHER THINGS, SOVIET ABANDONMENT OF TROIKA 
AND WESTERN ELIMINATION OF THRESHOLD, MEMBER OF SOVDEL INDICATED 
INFORMALLY SEVERAL WEEKS AGO THAT EVEN IF WEST DROPPED THRESHOLD, 
COVIELTS WOULD NOT GIVE WAY ON OTHER DEMANDS, AND IF USSR HELD 

TO THIS POSITION, THEN WESTERN MOVE TO COMPREHENSIVE TRCATY 
COULD PROVIDE GA WITH DRAMATIC PROOF OF WESTERN REASONABLENESS 
AND DESIRE FOR TREATY AGAINST SOVIET OBDURACY, 


RE SUBSTANCE, WE FEEL THAT OBJECTIVE OF ANY NEW MOVE ON THRESHOLD, 
WHETHER NOW OR LATER, WOULD BE ESSENTIALLY TO REMOVE BASIS FOR 
SOVILT ATTACK ON WESTERN POSITION ON GROUNDS WHICH WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY 
HAVE SUBSTANTIAL APPEAL TO MUCH OF WORLD PUBLIC, IN THIS LIGHT, 
TERS WOULD SEEM TO BE LITTLE POINT FOR US TO CXCHANGE ONE DISAD. 
VANTAGEOUS POSITION FOR ANOTHER, ALTHOUGH OUR PRESCNT wi sy NESS 
DERIVES FROM MORATOR!UM PROBLEM WE HAVE STRONG CASI TO © UNTER 
SOVIET ESPIONAGE CHARGES THAT CONTROL SYSTEM SET FORTH IN WESTERN 
DRAFT TREATY 1S FUNDAMENTALLY SAME COLLECTION OF LIMITED M~ASURES 
AS RECOMMENDED BY 1958 EXPERTS AND ACCEPTED BY SOVGOVT, 

TO MOVE ALONG LINES SUGGESTED REFTEL WOULD INDEED DEPRIVE SOVIETS 
OF CHAPG! THAT WEST 15 SEEKING LOOPHOLE FOR TEST RESUMPTION, 

BUT WOULD MAKE POSSIBLE NEW ACCUSATIONS RE WESTERN ESPIONAGE 
INTENTIONS, 
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ALTHOUGH SOVIET SCIENTISTS IN M’Y 196 0 WERE CONTEMPLATING SEISMIC 
RESEARCH IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM IN USSR, THEY DID NOT RPT NOT EVEN 
THEN SPECIFICALLY ACKNOWLEDGE INA’ CQUACIES OF GENEVA SYSTEM, 

AND ENTIRE RECURD OF MEETINGS OF TWG,2 RPT TWG.2 SHOWS LENGTHS 
TO WHICH THEY WENT TO DEFEND COMPLETE ADEQUACY FOR ALL TYPES 

OF UNDERGROUND TESTS OF CONTROL RECOMMENDED IN 1958. THIS IS 
LINE SOVGOVT, HAS ALSO STEADFASTLY MAINTAINED, AND WE WOULD 
ANTICIPATE DIFFICULTY IN GAINING MUCH UNDERSTANDING OR SYMPATHY 
IN GA FOR OUR EXPLANATIONS OF TECHNICAL INADEQUACIES OF GENEVA 
SYSTEM TO JUSTIFY DEMANDS FOR EXPANDED CONTROLS IN FACE OF 
SOVIET CITATION OF US GOVT, ACCEPTANCE OF GENEVA REPORT ON AUGUST 


22,1958. 


FOREGOING LINE OF REASONING WOULD INDICATE THAT WHENEVER US MIGHT 
MAKE OFFER TO ABANDON THRESHOLD, PROPOSAL SHOULD BE RELATIVELY 
FREE OF STRINGS IN ORDER TO REMOVE VULNERABILITY IN PRESENT 

US POSITION WITHOUT CREATING NEW ONE, THIS WOULD NOT, OF COURSE, 
EXCLUDE EFFORT TO OBTAIN DEFEASANCE PROVISION FOCI'SSED ON WHETHER 
UNDERGROWN CONTROL CAPABILITICS LIVE UP TO 1958 ASSESSMENT, 

SUCH PROPOSAL COULD EITHER BE MADE WHEN OFFER TO DROP THRESHOLD 
ANNOUNCED OR, IF THRESHOLD 1S TO BE RETAINED, OFFER COULD FOLLOW 
LINES SUGGESTED PENULTIMATE PARAGRAPH REFTEL, 


MARTIN 
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WHEN AND IF PROPOSAL MADE TO END THRESHOLD, WE WOULD ALSO NOT 
EXCLUDE VERY GENERALIZED REFERENCE TO RELATIONSHIP OF CONTROL 

TO THRESHOLD TIED TO OBSERVATION THAT WE MIGHT WISH TO SUGGEST 
FERTAIN POSSIBLE TECHNICAL CHANGES IN SYSTEM IN USSR, SUCH AS 
RELOCATION OF SOME CONTROL POSTS, WHICH WOULD INCREASE CONFIDENCE 
IN EFFECTIVENESS OF SYSTEM AT OUTSET UNOCR COMPREHENSIVE TREATY, 
EVEN PRIOR TO IMPLEMENTATION OF RESEARCH PRUGRAM, 

TO SUM UP USDEL REACTION, WE BELIEVE: 


1. PRESENT POSITION 1S STRONG ENOUGH TO STAND ON PRIOR TO GA, 

2. SMALL MOVES CONTEMPLATED FOR WHEN AMBASSADOR DEAN RETURNS 

WILL BE ADEQUATE FOR MOMENT IN GAINING FAVORABLE WORLD ATTENTION ** 
TO WESTERN APPROACH, 


3. POSTPONEMENT OF MOVE ON THRESHOLD UNTIL GA DEBATE ON TEST 
BAN WILL ENHANCE CHANCES OF OBTAINING MAJOR QUID PRO QUO 

FOR WESTERN MOVE OR, ALTERNATIVELY, OF DEMONSTRATING NEGATIVE 
NATURE OF SOVIET POSITION EVEN MORE DRAMATICALLY, 


4, IMPACT OF MOVE AWAY FROM THRESHOLD WILL BE SUDSTANTIALLY 
REDUCED OR LOST IF IT 1S LINKED TO DEMAND FOR EXPANSION OF 
CONTROL SYSTEM, 
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August 18, 1961 | 
MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. McCloy 
FROM : Arthur H. Dean J@/) 
SUBJECT : Presidential Announcement re Resumption 


of Testing 


With respect to the decisions reached in the 
President's office yesterday afternoon, it would be my 
strong recommendation that no announcement either with 
respect to the resumption of testing or preparation for 
the resumption of testing be made while I am in Geneva 
or during the forthcoming session of the UNGA. 


I see no objection to the President privately 
giving whatever tructions as may be appropriate to 
the agency authoriz them to make the necessary prepa- 
ration for the resumption of testing. I would, in fact, 
recommend that such an order be given provided it is 
made explicitly clear it does not constitute any 
authorization for the re tion of testing. Following 
the termination of the feethoenine session of the UNGA, 
I would then recommend that serious consideration be 
given to a statement by the President that we are now 
reaffirming full freedom of action with respect to the 
resumption of testing. 


While I realize that there has been considerable 
discussion about not mak any announcements just prior 
to the time we make a particular test, it has occurred 
to me that if no public announcement is made shortly 
before a test occurs possibly there t be leakage in 
the press or other means of communication. It might 
therefore be deemed desirable to continue the policy of 
Pp A _— announcement just before each test occurs. 

s consistent with our policy of openness. 

If we were to make a test without a prior announcement 
and the Soviets were to proclaim to the world that we 
had tested, I believe that on balance, we would lose 
in the public opinion race. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR FILE: 


The purpose of this memorandum is to record some personal and 
tentative thoughts with respect to a plan for the announcement 
of a decision to resume nuclear weapons testing -- if the 
President should find it necessary to make this decision; and 
for the subsequent conduct of such tests, including seismic 
research and peaceful uses detonations using nuclear devices. 


The object of the plan is to minimize adverse public reaction 
both at home and abroad, even though I believe the President has 
succeeded in shifting the burden of responsibility for the success 
or failure of the talks to the Soviets. 


The plan is based on « premise: nuclear weapons testing is a 
defense activity and as such does not impose upon the President 
an obligation to disclose the actual conduct of specific in- 
dividual tests. Rather, I believe the United States aust have 
the choice to disclose or conceal defense activities, including 
nuclear weapons testing, depending upon whether disclosure is 

in the interest of our national security or inimical to it. 
While there may be practical reasons for the announcement of 
specific tests -- such as the need for international cooperation 
from seismic research stations throughout the world -- this is a 
matter of choice and not of duty. 


I should also note that the plan deals not with the decision 
per se, whether or not to resume testing, but rather with the 
announcement of the intention to resume and the announcement 
of specific tests as they may be held. 


I would assume that if the President decides to authorize the 
resumption of nuclear teste he would honor the commitment made 
by former President Eisenhower on December 29, 1959, that, 
“Although we consider ourselves free to resume nuclear weapons 
testing, we shall not resume nuclear weapons tests without 
announcing our intention in advance of any resumption." 


However, I do not believe that there is a corresponding obligation 
to announce each individual test even though we might elect to 


do so under particular circumstances. LESTRICTED DALA 
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If no progress is made with the Soviets following Mr. Dean's 
return to Geneva, or if other developments should urge « 
change in our present posture, the President might wish to 
pursue the following course. State publicly: 


1. That the United States has exhausted all efforts 
to reach agreement with the Soviet Union on an 
adequately safeguarded nuclear test ban treaty; 


2. That the United States is, accordingly, making 


preparations for the resumption of testing of 
nuclear weapons; 


3. That the United States will conduct weapons tests 
whenever it finds that it is in our national 
interest to do 80; 


4. That such tests will be conducted in the underground 
where the explosion will be fully contained so that 
there need be no fear of radioactive fallout; 


5. That the United States will aleo conduct nuclear 
seiemic research detonations and peaceful uses 
explosions with nuclear devices; 


6. That the conduct of nuclear weapons tests is «a 
defense activity and that there will be no further 
announcement of the conduct of individual tests if 
disclosure would appear to be inimical to our 
national security; and 


7. That even though the United States will now make 
the essential preparations for the conduct of 
nuclear weapons tests, and will conduct them at 
sometime in the future if it is in our national 
interest to do so, the United States, nevertheless, 
stands ready, as it has for the past three years, 
to enter into an adequately safeguarded treaty 
with the Soviet Union. 


Thus, under the foregoing plan the policy decision with respect 
to the probable resumption of testing would be announced, but 
there would be no corresponding obligation to announce the 
conduct of individual tests. 


No doubt the conduct of underground nuclear activity at Nevada 
would become known. It would be aseumed that such activities 
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involve nuclear weapons testing -- since under this plan the 
President would heve ennounced our intention for probable 
resumption. It would sot be known specifically whether such 
tests involwed selemic research or peaceful uses explosives, 

or were ectually nuclear weapons tests, or perhaps « combination 
of all three; the difficulty of knowing would be enhanced by theo 
fect thet all three categories could be used to give seismic 
information. Specific knowledge as to the category of nuclear 
explosion would be known only to « relatively emall group of 
people on « need to know basis, each of whom would have the 
necessary security clearance carrying with it « statutory 
obligation to safeguard the information. 


There would be considerable speculation at first, but with «a 
consistent policy of “no comment" based on the principle that 
nuclear weapons tests are defense activities, curiosity should 
decline and nuclear tests activities should come to be accepted 
in the same category as other secret defense activities. This 
plan would require the special cooperation of nearby universities 
with selemic detection equipment, but this could be arranged 
possibly by means of specific contracts for participation in 

the selemic progres. 


Glenn T. Seaborg 
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I don't believe the development that we talked 


about on the telephone this evening necessarily changes 
what I consider to be the merit of this plan. It may affect 
the timing, however. 


You also inquired how soon we would be able to 
commence, end from the way you phrased your question, I 


we 
primarily for strategic and not necessarily for technical 
reasons. There ere certain things that we could do rather 
-- say in one or two weeks. Yor example, we could ,~ 
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important. As you know, there are only a limited number of 
underground sites now available. It is for this reason that 

I would suggest that consideration be given to a plenned and 
coordinated program in accordance with the capability indi- 
cated in my letter to the Principals (Secretary Rusk) dated 
July 19, 1961. This program was carefully coordinated with 
the Department of Defense and could be commenced in about four 
or five weeks. 


In connection with the subject of readiness, I 
suggest you might wish to refer back to my memorandum of 
August 10. I think the discussion there is still relevant 
in helping to understand the problems that are involved in 
preparing for, and conducting a meaningful series of tests. 


dially, 





Glenn T. Seaborg 


Mr. McGeorge 
Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 
The White House “ 
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Confirming o-elieameere telecon, you are authorized | 
to proceed vi th Ameenrenoroaaay? session. As Chairman 
you should make first statement, referring to SOV x 
announcement, recapitulating in most effective possible » 
way history US efforts to achieve agreement and forbearance ; 
with regard resumption testing and read White House state- a 
ment contained NUSUP 1401 into record. You should then, = 
before Tsarapkin has opportunity to speak, state that o 
SOV attitude re conference appear; make it pointless to (Tt) 
continue on business as usual basis and that US proposes en 
completion 
conference recess as of today pending UNGA /QQRQKKRX its | 
scheduled consideration test issue. You should not oN 
propose specific date for resumption. However your state- ~ 
ia w should not give any indication or convey impression , C 
ork. 5 ae that US is taking any initiative to terminate conference. = _ 
<) a Our expectation is that Tsarapkin will announce SOV at 
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——fnaene from cnnference and we believe it important . 
be 
that US /Mg on record prior to such SOV statement with 





“proposal for recess so that SOVs bear responsibility 
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asstfication 
for termination conference as well as for resumption 
testing. 
We are taking this matter up urgently with UK Embassy 


here and you should be in contuct with UKDEL Geneva. 


RUSK 


hee cricclion — 
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THURSDAY 
August 31, 1961 


5:25 p.m \" Sf 


TELEPHONE CALL FROM AMB STEVENSON 


The Sec returned the call and S said he just heard from _ 
IO that there was some move emanating from/McCloy's office) to 
xix try to persuade the Pres to make a statement re the resump- 
tion of testing. He wanted personally to say this is a big mis- 
take, This is not a blow; it is a bonanza, The Sec said it was © 
gone over very carefuly at NSC and with the Congressional 
leadership and it was decided no, Then a reference was made 
by one of the agencies because they were getting so many ques- 
tions and the Pres said we decided that this a.m. We don't 
expect to say anything for a week or so in any event. Meanwhile 
we will think about S's suggestion of taking it into the SC. S 
asked if there were any reaction, The Sec said not a staffed- 
out reaction, One of the problems is we want to see whether 
there is not going to be a major problem in the SC coming up 
this week end about something else, S said then perhaps not an 
announcement Saturday. The Sec thinks it unlikely and told 
S to go ahead to Libertyville. tp before McCloy changes 
the Pres' mind we will not c 1 out the benefits we have 
derived, The Sec said it is not from He is sure we are 
safe on this point through Labor Day and that is a minimum, §S 
asked if that included anything about preparation and the Sec 
said yes, 
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FRIDAY — 
September 1, 1961 
2:55 p.m, 


TELEPHONE CALL TO MR CLEVELAND 


The Sec asked if he saw the Niact from Leopolcville 
about the talk with Linner about Katanga. C saidno, It's 
509. The Sec thinks this attitude of Linner's is unacceptable 
particularly when he talks about taking action there to throw 
out Belgians working there on various administrative jobs. 
He is not playing completely clear with the SYG because he 
does not want his hands bound too tightly. He is nota 
sovereign state and we have a lot at stake. C thought it 
was extreme in Katanga even though there was provocation. 
The Sec said to look at it and he thinks we should have a 
serious talk, He is not the responsible party here and we 
have a tremendous stake here - we expect to be kept informed 
and expect the SYG to be informed, If you can mask it ina 
friendly way, fine. 


C said they have a memo in the last stages of production on 
UN angles of the testing thing. ASchlesinger talked with C and 
said he was talking with the Pres about it and the Pres was 
interested in the SC and wanted to see what kind of gtesolution 
it would be, S asked Stevenson to draft it. C asked S to stay 
in channels and he agreed, We will have a res and the memo 
will recommend that we immediately launch it on a contingency 
basis but do so by consulting with the Br and Fr in the next day 
or so, The other part of this problem is if we make too much 
of a decision about testing which is to start preparing and maybe 
announcing this and make a statement that we are going to test 
and get in the same category as the Russians, this would cause 
difficulties for our UN ploy, The Sec said he has misgivings on 
it, C thinks we can go ahead unilaterally and still get world 
opinion mobilized against the Russians.if we do it right. The 
Sec is worried about getting over the week end. We may need 
the SC for Berlin. C said that is not inconsistent, The Sec said 
not really but it might appear we were trying to overdo it if we 
took two at the same time, C did not seem to agree. The Sec 
said he would be glad to see him later, 
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D IN VIEW OF PRESS REPORTS SUGGESTING IMMINENCE US COUNTER- 
SAE OECISION TO RESUME TESTING, FROM VANTAGE POINT HERE IT WOULD 

P SEEM ADVISABLE TO ORAW MAXIMUM BENEFITS FROM SOVIET -COMMUNIST 
USTA EMBARRASSMENT AND RELATIVELY FAVORABLE POSITION US-UK HAVE 

INR ENJOYED FOR PAST SEVERAL MONTHS TO REFRAIN FROM IMMEDIATE 

CIA DECISION (OR AT LEAST ANNOUNCEMENT DECISION) TO RESUME TESTING. 
NSA IN VIEW CONCERN VARIOUS PARTS WORLD OVER TESTING, INCLUDING 
OSD FxXAGGERATED CONCERN OVER HEALTH EFFECTS NOTICEABLE 
UNSOPHISTICATED COUNTRIES, WE WONDER IF IT WOULD NOT BE 

WISE TD PLAY TO MAXIMUM THIS SITUATION IN LIGHT FORTHCOMING 
Apc BELGRADE CONFERENCE NON-ENGAGED STATES AND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
wp CONSIDERATION US-INSCRIBED TOPIC FOR NEXT TWO MONTHS SEFORE 
Ryn ANY DECISION ANNOUNCED US FOLLOW SUIT FURTHER ATOMIC TESTS. ° 
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ape 2. Date: USDel should propose resumption of multilateral 









ES oa wade ane t ‘negotiations after UN General Assembly and should 
Veen January 23 as suitable time. 
- | 3. Tactics: USDel should seek to emphasize informal 
 tinvacter of meetings by increased use of small informal draft- = 
ing sessions in place of on the record presentation of prepared 
speeches, No firm terminal date for discussions should be set 
at this time but USDel should indicate to Sovs US hope reach 
r __, Bgreement prior to UNGA. In absence agreement US ‘should seek 
ve * s'glear definition remaining issues by that time. Department 
} dering ponmbiiity your handing Sovs Aide-Memoire which 
will-establish recom, 
ale to Our willingness to resume bilateral disarmament 
“eels in New York will help maintain our posture of reason- 
al However, since the Soviets are now in a highly 
ble propaganda position we should not repeat not make 
oF unnecessary concessions 1 ‘in onder: to achieve hag Ioyand . heh tt Seats 
ent on principles. The pressure. ‘1a on the Soviets to 
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character, In the present context of Berlin and Soviet testing 


-an agreement on priciples would tend to confuse public opinion 
and be a sham rather than reality, 
* concessions, we of course will have to beview the situation. 
, Re forum, our four proposals make excellent record. While 
we will have to refer to all, delegation should emphasize 
Disarmament Commission, or 5-5-10 as sub-committee of D.C., as 


best and most stable kind of arrangement. 
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DEPT currently consulting (K re following draft staterent be isened 
by President and Prime Mirister. We have suggested Sirviry afternoon 
Washington time. ton confirmction * agreement end any revision in 
text, DEPT will instruct you inform respective Foreien Mintsters on 
CONFIDENTIAL basis shortly before relesse. 

FOR PELORADE 

DEPT will wish Kennan inform at least Nehru, Tito, Nacser ent 
U a prior to release. Woul4 appreciate Fennan's recommendations as to 
any others attending Belgrade Conference vio should be informed. 

POR PARIS 
In addition to your informing OCouve ve plan aleo tnforn Alpheni 


Text of draft statement follows: 
QE In order t\ protect mankind frrs the incressing hemr’s of 


/97e-b }, IG'0OL 


ataoepheric pollution, the President of the United States end the Prime 
Minieter of the United Kingdom propose to Chairman Khrushchev that their 
three Govemmentes agree, effective immetiately, not to conduct nuclear tests 
which take place in the etapaephere end produce redicactive fallout. 
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- They urge Chairman Khrushchev to cable his acceptance of this ~ 
offer and his immediate cessation of further ataospheric tests. They 
further urge that the United Nations Disarmament Commission be convened 
not later than September 9 to record this agreement in form) terns. 
They sincerely hope that the Soviet Union will accept this offer, which 
remins open for the period indicated. 

They point out that the United States and the United Kingiom are 
prepared to rely upon existing meens of detection and are not si'gzesting 
additional controls or control organization with regard to atmospheric 
testing. But they reaffirm once mre their serious concern that 4 
muiclear test ban treaty, applicable to other forms of testing as vell, 
be promptly agreed, as propose! by their two governments at Geneva, in 
orier to take « ugtfxt significant step toward an end to the unfortunste 
competition in nuclear weapons. UNQTE. 
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Thoroughly concur with reasoning reference telegram on 2 
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September 5s 1961. 





Dear Mr. ?resi-:ient, 

The Prime Minister has asked me to pass on to you 
the enclosed message about Nuclear Tests. This was 
of course despatched before I had told him of your 
decision of this afternoon and of the announcement which 
has been made. After being informed, he spoke te me 
on the telephone and said that he thought that you might 
all the same like to know what had been in his mind as 
a result of a discussion of this problem with his colleague 
earlier in the day. 





Yours sincerely, 


ghe President 
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Dear Hr. >resident, 

I have been thinking further about the position on 
Nuclear Tests following your initiative which led to our 
joint declaration last Sunday. So far I think that we 
have done very well and have gained a big propaganda 
advantage. Now the question is how to keep this 
advantage and exploit it. 

I presume that on Saturday, September 9, or shortly 
thereafter, we shall get some sort of Soviet refusal of 
our suggestion. No doubt the Russians will try to 
confuse the issue so far as possible, perhaps by suggesting 
an uncontrolled ban on all Tests or by saying that there 
should be progress in Disarmament as a whole rather than 
om particular aspeets. Do you think that immediately 
after such a Russian reply we might jointly put in «a 
reselution te the United Nations calling on all nations 
te agree te end Teste in the atmosphere? I suppose that 
the Russians might then propose an amendment including 
under-grow Teste, but we should have to weigh this risk 
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against the obvious advantage of getting a resolution 
such as I have suggested. 

Alternatively if such a resolution seems to have 
too many omnes are there any statements which we could 
take to help to hold world opinion in our favour? 

I should Se very interested to hear your views. I 
think that we gained greatly from the prompt action that 
we took last week at your suggestion and it will be 
equally important that our reaction to the Russian reply 
to our message should be prompt. 


With warm regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


Harold Macmillan. 
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IidR REFERENCE: DEPTEL 1299. 


WHB PER REFTEL MET WITH DiXON LAST NIGHT AND WE AGREED, BEST 
TACTiC WOULD BE TO SEE COUVE THIS MORNING. | HAVE JUST 

RMR = =COME FROM TALKING W!TH HIM | BEGAN BY SAYING TO COUVE 
THAT THE BRITISH AND OURSELVES HAVE BEEN IN DiSCUSSION 
WITH THE SOVIETS iN GENEVA ON NUCLEAR TESTING AND CONTROLS, 
THAT THE RECENT USUK STATEMENT PROPOSING THE CESSATION OF 
{N-ATMOSPHERE TESTING CAME FROM THAT ASSOCIATION. SINCE 
HAV'NG !SSUED THE STATEMENT, HOWEVER:, WE HAVE DISCUSSED 
THE MATTER FURTHER AND WE ARE NOW AWARE THAT THE SOVIETS 
iN THE!R REPLY MIGHT SEEK TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE FACT 
THE FRENCH WERE NOT PARTY TO THAT STATEMENT. FURTHER, 
SINCE GENERAL DE GAULLE WILL BE HAVING A PRESS CONFERENCE 
TODAY we FEEL IT IMPORTANT THAT IF HE D!SCUSS THE MATTER, 
HE ASSOC ATE HIMSLEF W!TH OUR POINT OF VIEW AND, IN 
ANY EVENT, NOT TAKE A POINT OF VIEW OPPOSED TO US. COUVE 
DOUBTS THAT DE GAULLE W'Li BRING UP SUBJECT | N HIS PRESS 
CONFERENCE. HOWEVER, A QUESTION ON IT MAY BE ASKED. = 


_ 
ss 
‘ 
. COUVE SEEMED QUITE CONFIDENT THAT DE GAULLE WOULD TAK 
§ 
i 
a 


Los-6/ttiss’*ool 





POSiT!VE POINT OF ViEW ASSOCIATING HIMSELF WITH THE USOK ¢ 
STATEMENT. HE SEEMED EQUALLY. AS CONF{DENT THAT HE WOULD = 

NOT TAKE A POSITION AGAINST OUR STATEMENT. | POINTEQEOUT? 
POSSIBILITY THAT SOVIETS MAY CHARGE US WITH BAD i 


W!TH HAVING THE INTENTION OF HAY'NG FRENCH CONDUCT TESTS 


vepy vi: 
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FOR US. COUVE SAID HE AWARE THEY MIGHT DO THIS BUT IT 
WOULD BE OBVIOUSLY ABSURD. FRENCH PLAN NO IN-ATMOSPHERE 
TESTS AT ANY TIME IN FORESEEABLE FUTURE AND PROBABLY NOT 
UNTIL THEY ARE READY TO DO H-BOMG TESTING, WHICH, ACCORDING 
TO COUVE, 1S A LONG WAY OFF. THEY PLAN SOME UNDERGROUND 
TESTS NEXT SPRING. 


TO EXPLORE COUVE'S THINKING AND AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, DE 
GAULLE'S, | SUGGESTED IT MIGHT BE UNDERSTANDABLE JS DE GAULLE 
iS BIT OISTURBED FRANCE LEFT OUT OF USUK NOTE. “OUVE 

SAID ABSOLUTELY NO, THEY UNDERSTOOD WHY NOTE WAS SENT. 

HE THOUGHT IT GOOD IDEA TO HAVE SENT IT. 


COUVE. CONCLUDED BY ASSURING ME OUR VIEWS WOULD BE PRESENTED 
TO DE GAULLE. 


DIXON SAW COUVE ABOUT 1@ TO 15 MINUTES AFTER | TALKED 

WITH HIM, IN TURN, | HAVE JUST TALKED TO DIXON WHEN HE 
RETURNED FROM QUAJ', DIXON TELLS ME COUVE SAID DE GAULLE 
COULD NOT ASSOCIATE HIMSELF WITH USUK PROPOSAL BECAUSE, 
AFTER ALL, SOME DAY FRENCH MAY WANT TO HAVE IN-ATMOSPHERE TESTS. 
FURTHER! THE NEED TO IMPRESS THE NEUTRAL NATIONS MEETING 

AT BELGRADE HAS NO PARTICULAR APPEAL TO DE GAULLE. COUVE 
BELIEVES MOST LIKELY EVENT IS DE GAULLE WILL NOT RAISE 
SUBJECT NOR COMMENT UPON IT IF IT CAN BE AVOIDED. OF COURSE, 
WE WILL NOT KNOW UNTIL HIS PRESS CONFERENCE, IN REPLY 

TO WHETHER OR NOT WE SHOULD TRY TO SEE HIM, COUVE SAID NOT 

A CHANCE, DE GAULLE BUSY REWORKING HIS STATEMENTS HE 

INTENDS MAKE PRESS CONFERENCE. 


THE FOREGOING 1S AT VARIANCE WITH MY MEETING WITH COUVEL 
DIXON WAS KEPT WAITING AND WE AGREE THAT DURING THAT TIME 
COUVE VERY LIKELY TALKED TO SOMEONE (LOSE TO DE GAULLE, 
1F NOT DE GAULLE HIMSELF. INCIDENTALLY, THIS HIGHLIGHTS 
THE DIFFICULT SITUATOCON IN WHICH COUVE SO OFTEN FINDS 


HIMSELF. 
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UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOAR) 
on 7 September 1961. Concurring were The Director of In- 
teDigence and Research, Department of State, the Assistant 
Cate of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army; the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Intelligence), Depart- 
ment of the Navy; the Assistant Chief of Staff, In‘elligence, 
USAF; the Director for intelligence, Joint Staff; the Atomic 
Energy Commission Representative to the USIB, te Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations; and 
the Director of the National Security Agency. The 
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THE PROBLEM 
ae : To estimate the motives for the Soviet decision to resume nuclear testing, and its 
oe implications for Soviet foreign and military policies during the months ahead. 
Pes: 
“ae THE ESTIMATE 
he 
ai The Motivations for Testing 2. These technical and military requirements, 
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8. The Soviets have always reinforced their 


ones, the deci- appeals for peaceful solutions of East-West 


in late July—to disputes with reminders of their military 
strength. At the present juncture, as the de- 


ern attitude, the resumption of nuclear tests 
Thus, when pressing 
ents ott came tobe nape 


must have appeared as a more forceful means 
Sn can tn, oo an 
the tests 


retumption of ruc tenting, Meacow ay 
anxiety over war and a rising clamor for 


the acceptability of Soviet policy to many 
East-West negotiations. The outcome of the 
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Belgrade conference would tend to justify such 
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lieved that the desired effect on neutralist 
opinion—anxiety and clamor for East-West 
negotiations—would be enhanced by the use 
of “shock” tactics on an assembly of major 
neutralist leaders, and that much of the nega- 
tive effect could be counteracted by lobbying 
at the conference. Finally, the Western de- 
cision to present new positions at the test ban 
talks in Geneva in late August may have ad- 
vanced the timing of the announcement of the 


likely to consider the test ban problem, and 
aware that the new Western positions would 
be favorably received by responsible neutralist 
opinion, the Soviets may have decided that 
the sooner the question of the moratorium be- 
came academic, the less they ultimately stood 
to lose from their decision to break it. 
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“@ Memorandum of Conversation. 
DATE: September 28, 1961 





SUBJECT: US-USSR Bilateral Talks on Disarmament (No. 22) 
TIME: September 14, 1961, 3:00 p.m. 
PLACE: USSR Mission to the United Nations - 680 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
PARTICIPANTS: See Attachment A >|‘ i 
«aff 
LA; a 
rs a ; 
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LONDON D - 100 mr — © 13 
OTTAWA S/AE The White House 
MOSCOW Io Dept. of Defense ‘ 
USRO ROME EUR AEC 961 . 
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[ Mr. McCloy opened today's session by referring to the statement made by 7” 
Mr. Zorin at the 21st Bilateral Talks Meeting, September 13, 1961, that the ‘ 
United States had failed to comment on the Soviet draft joint statement of . 
July 27. Im refuting this charge Mr. McCloy referred to the records, and pointed 
out that he had commented on the paper during the sessions held in Moscow on t 
July 28 and 29, and again on September 6 when he had made an extensive paragraph- 
by-peragraph comparison of the U. S. paper of September 6 with the Soviet draft 
of July 27. 


—~e* 


Mr. McCloy then introduced a suggested text for the preambular por-ion of 
the Joint Statement of Principles, calling attention to the fact that our text 
followed closely language proposed by the USSR on July 27. Mr. McC’oy also 
handed the Soviet Delegation a memorandum summarizing the substantive positions 
set forth by the U. S&S. in the course of the current bilateral excheage of views. 


In reply, Mr, Zorin thanked Mr. McCloy for the clarificativo of the items he 
had mentioned, as well as the additional documentation Mr. Mruloy had presented. 7 
Mr. Zorin noted that he could not comment yet on this matccial but hoped to do so ota ye 
shortly. He then expressed regret that the U. S&S. presentation of such documen- 
tation was so late in light of the approaching date set for the convening of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


Mr. Zorin then proceeded to review the Soviet draft of July 27, reiterating oc» 
jn previously made points as the need for a single treaty covering both | — 


a 
> disarmament g 
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disarmament and nuclear testing, the need for reference to foreign bases, the i. 

need for the establishment of an overall time limit and Soviet insistence on 

“troike” type administration for international armed forces. During his 

remarks Mr. Zorin said it was most necessary for the USSR to know the U.S. 

position on these points in greater detail in order to ascertain whether or not 

there could be a basis for a Joint Statement. To accomplish this, he said, he 

felt it advisable to consider very thoroughly the dangers inherent in the inter- 

' national arms race. In this connection he said that the USSR believed that the 

most important part of Resolution 1378 (XIV) was the general and complete dis- 

armament portion and he could not understand U. S. omission of this point in 

its draft. 7 
brs 

Continuing, Mr. Zorin said that his second point was that the USSR had 

already made the Soviet position a matter of record; that all means of warfare 

should be destroyed and that the retention of certain type armaments for military 

forces must be only for the purpose of assuring internal security. This too, 

Mr. Zorin stated, was regerded as an essential element of a general and complete 

disarmament progran. 


Taking as his next point the scope and measures to be included in the Joint 
Statement, Mr. Zorin noted that the USSR wished to emphasize that it did not 
advocate the abandonment of all national security forces but that the USSR 
did want the elimination of delivery vehicles and foreign bases. The USSR 
sees such bases as actual threats to other nations buat the U. &. documentation 
fails to cover such an important issue. On the contrary, Mr. Zorin continued, 
the U. S&S. has expressed the idea that such bases can be utilized to provide 
training areas for international forces. 


The next point Mr. Zorin spoke about was the determination of the order of 
general and complete disarmament measures. The USSR feels it necessary thet 
there be agreement on the subject of implementation timeliness and does not believe 
it impossible to designate a fixed final time limit in which complete and general 
disarmament can be effected. Without such a time limit, it would be impossible 
to verify the implementation of treaty provisions. 


The major Soviet concern, Mr. Zorin then observed, was solution of the 
control problem. The USSR wanted controls to be strict and effective for each eT) 
step. However, control sust not go beyond disarmament measures, for if it does aii 
it becomes the collection of intelligence. Such excess, the USSR feels, would 
defeat the end of control measures, and, consequently, the USSR must be certain 
this will not become possible. 


Next, discussing paragraph 7 of the Soviet draft, Mr. Zorin said it was 
designed to provide measures to keep international peace and security under 


general and complete disarmament by strict compliance with the provisions of = 
the United . 
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the United Kations Charter, which provides for the placing of contingents 

at the disposal of the United Nations Security Council. As both the U, 5S. 
and the USSR hed agreed that neither side should be allowed to gein an 
advantage on the other, Mr. Zorin continued, this could be accomplished by 
making the edeinistration of international armed forces subject to the 
“troike” arrangement advocated in the Soviet draft since the method out lined 
is designed to protect the interests of all states. 


Referring to the last two paragraphs of the Soviet Draft, Mr. Zorin 
stated that he felt world conditions today required both sides to refrain 
from any actions that would tend to heighten the danger of conflict, and 
every effort should be made to assure cessation of actions that might con- 
tribute adversely to the international situation. Accordingly, he desired to 
urge the American representatives to analyze thoroughly the proposals sponsored 
by the USSR, and thus enable both sides to develop a mutually satisfactory 
Joint Stetement. If the U. S&S. after such study might wish to amend or suggest 
revisions of the document, the USSR would gladly consider such matters and 
cooperate eccordingly. 


Responding to Mr. Zorin's remarks, Mr, McCloy steted that he believed 
his earlier comments hed covered auch of what Mr. Zorin had said today, but that 
the U. S. would review the Soviet statement and perhaps heve further ideas later. 
However, Mr. McCloy continued, he would now comment to some extent on the points 
raised by Mr. Zorin. Mr. McCloy said that he felt the USSR delegation had 
selected unfairly only one aspect of Resolution 1378 and hed neglected to men- 
tion that the U. &. hed suggested reference to all the provisions of Resolution 
1378. He then expressed his personal opinion that it was more important in 
his estimation to achieve peace with justice rather than general and complete 
disarmament alone. Furthermore, Mr. McCloy observed, the idea regarding « 
single treaty wes not mentioned in the Resolution, which was an expression of 
general hope that « disarmament progrem could be implemented. The United 
Stetes, Mr. McCloy continued, felt it was of vital importance not to delay the 
entire progrem's progress because of one single item, It was more important, 
he believed, that the two groups endeavor to make progress so as to offer the 
world hope that disarmament might be eccomplished. 


Commenting next on what weapons should be available after disarmament, 
Mr. McCloy stated that if Mr. Zorin's objection was to the absence in the U.S. 
draft of reference to “emall ares," that was an attempt to negotiate details, 
and he doubted if this was what the United Nations intended the two groups to Pes no 
do, Mr. McCloy pointed owt that no line of distinction hed been made regarding 
what constitutes small arms and that it involved such possibilities as squirt 
guns in Berlin as well as tenks in Hungary. 


Mr. McCloy next discussed the use of the word “all” in reference to the 
disbanding of armed forces, and explained that we felt it was more properly 
descriptive of what the situation should be, However, he said, there was no 
need for that one word to stand in the way of « qutual agreement. 


Referring 
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US IA 
NSC 
Inn PARIS PASS USRO on 
CIA 
NSA Twenty-third session US/USSR disarmament talks. 8 
OSD ° 
ARMY 1. McCloy opened meeting with eulogy to Hammarskjold. ie) 
NAVY Zorin responded saying while Soviets differed with US 4 
AIR re SYG office and Hammarskjold's personality, he wished N) 
AEC associate himself with McCloy's remarks in view fact human ~~ 
WHB being lost life. o 
RMR : ' 
2. Zorin continued Soviets carefully studied US fourteenth o 
draft joint declaration and found it acceptable with exception 4 
final sentence paragraph six. Reiterated Soviet opposition _ 
to “control over armaments" and suggested deletion that 
sentence. Emphasized importance agreement on joint text 
at this juncture and expressed hope US, if it desired 
lessening international tensions, would accept deletion 
and agree on joint document, 
3. McCloy noted substance sentence in question important 
part US position and reiterated US view verification would 
ensure not only compliance with reduction commitments but cz 
also that agreed levels are not exceeded and that there arg > sh 
no clandéstine activities. Questioned widdom of apparent 4 C4 
agreement glossing over this important difference and ingutred —-! 
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whether Soviets envisaged further study this problem or 
wished US abandon its position this point. 


4. Zorin stated Soviets could not abandon their position 
either and pointed out that although rest of text did not 
fully reflect Soviet position, they recognized US met them acy 
on number of points and they willing make this "compromise" 
for sake "major political considerations". Zorin also 
stated both sides would of course be free make statements 
or submit documents in GA with elaboration their respective 
views and interpretation various problems. Said sentence 
in question spelled out something which should be negotiated 
in quest specific plans rather than discussed: in abstract; 
only in-conpection with specific measures could it be decided 
whether control should be limited to measures themselves or 
should go beyond- them. 
= 4. McCloy re-emphasized importance substance sentence in 
question and suggested he discuss problem with SECSTATE and 
other interested officials as well as allies with a view to 
giving Zorin answer perhaps tomorrow morning. JZorin agreed 
but, stresged urgency in view GA opening tomorrow PM and 
expressed desite get renly tonight, if possible. Stated 
problem simple since no new language -suggested and document, 
if agreed, could be forwarded to GA with addition only two 
or: three communique-type introductory sentences. It was 
agreed next meeting would be eleven thirty a.m. tomorrow 
unless McCloy could meet tonight. 





aes wt. 












5. Prior to formal meeting Zorin indicated informally Soviets 
s 


yd would like s changes in text such as omission : 
L of “the in references to UN charter and | 
pe tution “international disarmament organization". . 
V, 


tated however that if US could not accept them this would i. 
not be obstacle to agreement provided US could agree to 
deletion final sentence paragraph six. 
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MEMURARDUM ¥4 THE SECAETAA: OF DE E st 
Subject. .ucleer | eeting ba tue Atmvepocre (L) 


1. The Joint Cnlels of S:aff consider tuat ti.ere is aa urgent wiliter, 
requirement for accelerates weaguad develvpineni aad vilecte tal. risetivu 
that cas ealy be satislied By auclear tests ia varivus cavironuente, 
lacleding tue eimospnere. National security requires i148 our »eapvas 
development programe be pureued aggressively vitiivut ue aandicape vi 
sell-impoosed restrictions va the manaer of testing sew coacepis. | ne, 
further consider that careful ecientific analy eee establien tust wurid-~ide 
radieactive coataminativa resulting fram euch tests would be insignificant. 
By weing tae same carelul prucedures ol analysis and prediction emplv, ec 
ia previous auciear teste ia the aimeosprere, control of local fallvul can be 
accomplisned without hasarde. 


2. because of the potential political impact sesvciated with | 
initiation of reeumption of stmospheric testing, the Juiat Chiefs of Stall 


have previeusly recommended iaitial resumptios of testing in eavironmenis 


which would preciede stmeepneric comtamiaation. "he resumption of 


atmospheric teoting by the USSA changes the political implications formerly 


asseciated with thie questica and compounds t!.e military urgeacy for '* 
resumption of such tests. 


3. The Soviet accelerated test program will obviously lead toward 
sigaificant improvements in their strategic auclear capability. orever, 


the presently autuorised US uaderground test program is tailored primarily 


te the slow expensive development of small tactical weapvas and is 
incapable vol meeting all requirements lor larger weapons. Alttougs toe 
proposed teet series following NUUUAT countaine some reduced yield teste 
of strategic weapons, tney are limited in nuniber, aad te program is 
unduly slow im meeting the present Soviet <usllenge. 
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4. The security oi tne JVallec : tates .cpeares to « large eateat -pva var 
ability te sesury superiority in auclesr «capuns sa our sollity ty ~:nyloy 
thers effectively. Although some progr«ss can be rus ve ia Geveloping a-clcar 
weapone by umiergrounc teots supporte. vy laboratory experl.acatation tn. 
theoretical enslysis, only very li:nitec tater nation can vc Obtiin. . an th: 
vital Cick« of auclear v. capone <fliccts. 


('* Se fhe present VU saderground test progres, 26 sppoeeu to - tao pir rie 


testing, hae some a. vantage; however, tis inherent “isacvantages an 
licnitetions exceed (A. se acvaentages. [here appeare to os @ finlt. yicl 
limitetion which cannet te caceedec lo «a. «rgroum. isting, rret.et opere- 
teas ave iaherently thu. consumiag on costly. i: ote in the ati. veph fr. 
olfer the greatest opportunity ivr ooteiaiag cigaiiic’ ot .iag@ostic 1a: «itacts 
dats for the ceviccs of wsepoas fired. 


6. Resumption of tinospheric testing is s.vply justiiied fur .:v. 8 | 
reasons. Vaerlous scientilic panels appoiat«. by the risicent, <.g.. 
the Panolsky Panel, have recognised that l.aporteat surprisce in Uoth 
weapons effects anv uvvclop sent are pyssiuie through tceting. “itho.ga 
it is sot certeia that surprises with icaportent ilitary i.oplhcutio.s «ils 
occur if et. uoaphceriy tc utiag is Fesume., at ie coftain that only th. oxtive 
ehich cuo cts tests hae «a chenmce to Sis. oe. ow caploul thee. vurypri 


‘. ip acdalthen te ta eer. .or tac usr uewes, Us. fe are Critua ll rice 
of saowa ceficiencizs. espons effects <ceeurcmm< ats are urgeotiy rite 


ia eeve ral areas: 


&. The casmsaging elfiect of clictre .egactsc pulece upon .. vila 
euv electronk. <quip.oent. 


vo. The hb Pu, ting eficet Of auade. a cheese bbs oa Foe ak ou. dare 
muni ativus, 


c. The high altit.ce an! outer space c<ill racit ul muctoar I 
warheads against Fr: ~vatry ducles. 


a. The determination of the cifucts of the aew tactheal ty, 
emhanced radiation .a' all-fusioan + -iccs. 


fhe potential impact of such weapons «i. cts iulor.iotiva te protuu. acre 
are few elements of mo ern inilitary op r-itoae snich ore aot .it. liy 
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depeadent upoa ewiit and reliable opersiiva vi conusnunaicativas ane vt.er 
electronic equipment. [he development vi an elfective AICDL. 8; Sten. 
would streagthnen vr weasen caurmously t..c Ub strategic pusture, uependiu, 
upoe vuich sation ecuieves oucs @ capebilit;. ialvrination ia toege critical 
areas can caly be obtained Ww tue degree of accurac, Sac Culuplelenses 


required &, atenvepheric testing. 


&. It nee been otated t..a: world-wiae Isilout resulting from atmosp-.eric 
testing presents a real .asard to the populatios of tne world. in considering 
such cnarges tue Joint Chiels of Staff note tre insignificant increase over 
normal beckground radiation wiicn bee resulted {ran such tests. In additisa, 
responsible agencies have caiculated that if atmospheric testing equal to 
that of the combined total of U5 and USS 4 tests in 1958 were continued 
annvally, the radiation dosage world-wide « ould gradually increase until 
equilibrium (radioactive decay equal to aimasunt injected) was reacied ai 
50 » of nermal beckground. This is equivalent t> te increase in cversic 
ray radiation in moving from ¥aehington [.C. tol enver, Culorads. in 
the Judgment of the Joint Chiels uf Btalf tris slight increase, when compares 
te aormsl variations in radiation backgrvund, «an only be considered 


insigaificeat. 


9. Upoa completion of t'.e current .>*5 ‘| almvusp eric teet series, it 
can be anticipated ti.at there will be a renewal of Svviet offers fur a tem 
moratorium sed renewed test ban negotiativns. | ne Jvint Uhiele vi Siall 
consider it vital tv the security of tne « nited Siates tv pursue aliunvepueric 
“ teotiag irrespective of wnet.er oF oat te —vviels prupyee @ auclear test ban. 


10. in coasiderativa vil tue abowe, tie Jvint Culeis oi Statl rec viusceud 
toal. 


&. ive resuarptivn of auclear testing in \..¢ atnivepnere be apprsved 
° without delay. 


db. Preparations be uodertacen tuv..ediatel, ai all sites neceesar, 
tv Cundact required testis. 


c. Vovernment siliciale refrain ir auc uacing public statenense 
coacerniag the alleged adverse elfectes of tre »vrid-wide fallout 
resulting from curreot USSH teste in order tt. retain maxi:ow 
flexibility of decision regarding (5 resumption of atmospreric testing. 


d. Aegerdless of presible vvertures b, te Soviet Union towards 
soother test ban moraturium at the c omipletion of c.eilr current teste, 
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Bo Sgreement be made which would preciude tue United States frou. 
conducting a planned series of atnwep.eric auclear tests unless an 
effective isspectiona aad cuntrol 8, sien: is implemented and pruperly 


fume tioning. 
bi. It io requested that you tiaform tne President of the views af tic 
Jeiat Chiefs of Staff on resumption of nuciear testing in the atmosphere. 


“of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
u. L. LEMNITZE« 


Chairman 
Joint Chiefe of Stali 
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—" 1 18 MESSAGE CENTER 1 | 
- £0: k Secretary of State S 
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sp NO: | 1123, OCTOBER 7, NOON WwW 
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sB 
EUR ~ PRIORITY 
D 
SAE po “e DISTRIBUTION 
Px > ot 
I0P ete TESTING N 
IR . \ 
RAR vain IS DRAFT OF PROPOSCD STATEMENT FOR PRESIDENT N 
WHICH WAS DISCUSSED WITH DEPT THIS MORNING: \ 
; \ 


bes 
"SINCE. THE SOVIET UNION RESUMED NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING IN 
THE. ATMOSPHERE ON SEPTEMBER 2, IT HAS DETONATED EIGHTEEN FALLOUT 
PRODUCING NUCLEAR DEVICES. SOME OF THESE DEVICES HAVE RELEASED 
ENERGY EQUIVALENT TQ MILLIONS OF TONS OF TNT, 


~ 
\ 
AN) 
, . a 
BECAUSE THESE EXPLOSIONS RESULT IN POLLUTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE N 
| JOINED WITH PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN ON SEPTEMBER 3 IN PROPOSING \’ 
THAT THE SOVIET UNION AGREE WITH OUR GOVERNMENTS NOT TO CONDUCT “Tl 
NUCLEAR TESTS WHICH PRODUCE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT; THE SOVIET 

UNION REJECTED THAT OFFER. — 


DEVELOPMENT OF MORE AND MORE DEADLY NUCLEAR WEAPONS, THUS = ° 
THESE TESTS INCREASE THE POSSIBILITY OF ULTIMATE DISASTER FoR | [I] 


ME SOVIET TEST SERIES TACATOS To WroeiFy cowcTiTion in Tix Tt 
No 

“YALL. MANKIND, 2 
\ 





TIME FOR ACTION IS PERILOUSLY LATE, SOVIET TESTING TILTS 0: 


BALANCE OF MILITARY ADVANTAGE, UNLESS SOVIET TESTS ARE 
ALTED, THE UNITED STATES WILL BE FORCED, HOWEVER RELUCTANTLY, 
‘\) «90 BEGIN TESTING IN THE ATMOSPHERE IN ORDER TO PRESERVE ITS OWN 
| 3 SECURITY AND THE SECURITY OF ITS ALLIES, 
c ‘ 
3 
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THEREFORE, FOR THE SAFETY OF OUR OWN GENERATION AND THE HEALTH 
OF GENERATIONS TO COME, | INVITE THE SOVIET UNION, FIRST, 
IMMEDIATELY TO DISCONTINUE ALL NUCLEAR TESTING AND, SECOND, 

TO CONCLUDE WITHIN THIRTY DAYS A TREATY PROHIBITING ALL NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTS, UNDER EFFECTIVE CONTROLS. 


THE DRAFT TREATY PREPARED BY THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AFTER TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS AT THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
IN GENEVA SHOYLD SERVE AS A BASIS FOR THIS TREATY. 


THE UNITED STATES WOULD WISH TO KNOW WITHIN A WEEK WHETHER THE 
SOVIET UNION-AGREES TO ADOPT THIS PROCEDURE. IF IT DOES NOT, 
THE UNITED STATES WILL BE OBLIGED TO PRESS FORWARD WITH TESTS IN 
ALL ENVIRONMENTS, INCLUDING THE ATMOSPHERE, AS MAY BE NECESSARY 
FOR ITS OWN.SAFETY AND THE SAFETY OF THE FREE WORLD." 


‘ i? ; 
AMBASSADOR DEAN AND POPPER PREPARED PROCEED TO DEPARTMENT AT 
ANY TIME FOR DISCUSSION THIS MATTER. 


redo AR OS so STEVENSON 
s § 


7, 1, ‘, 


+> WOTE: Advance copies to I0 and SS. D duty offider notified. 
Relayed to White House 10/7/Ccwo-mM. 
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The current aeciear test cecice being condected by the USER 
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Please acte that the teste Meted ic (a) through (4) above 
are the meet important aad chould act be construed as 6 complete 


Though « limited emeurt of valuable date can be secured 
frem the curreat uadergreund toet series with lew yield devices, 
it te belag obtained af a relatively slew pace as is characteristic 

,, of underground testing. It must alee be emphasized that testing 
underground cas neither provide all of the effects data necessary 
te satisfy defence requirements cutlined above sor pormit the most 
rapid and fall exploration of high yield weapon techaclegy by the 
Atemie Eacrgy Commissicen labeoraterics. 


a Save if it ie desired te accalerate the present echedule of 

~ "operations of the Nevads Test cite (NOUGAT) significantly, it 

aatens, will be secessary te use ballees techniques. Under these circum- 
stances the schedule could be modified as (ellews: 





gz Present Ballceca 
ph Purpoee 
—_—_ 
y Karly 
October _—_ 
Octeber 
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WASHINGTON 28.0. C. 





OCT 10 196f 


Dear Mr. President: 


The enclosure to the letter of September 20 from 
Secretary Gilpatric and myself discussed the pros and cons of 
different erviromments for testing nuclear weapons. It included 
recommendaiions that preparations be made to give an immediate 
readiness posture for low-yield atmospheric tests in Nevada and 
a 3-months’ readiness posture for large-scale tests at Eniwetok, 
and that attention be given to the possibility of conducting 
atmospheric tests through the medium of completely air-borne 
operations, In my ietter of October 7, I pointed gut that any 
appreciable speed-up in our present ly-planned program could be 
accompanied only by going to atmospheric testing. 


The present letter will discuss various aspects of 
testing in the three locations mentioned above, including technical 
feasibility for warious kinds of tests, time scales, costs, etc., 
together with the possible effect on the schedule of our presently- 
planned program, should such methods be adopted. A letter of 
October 9, 1961 from Setretary Gilpatric describes possible tests 
of qutual interest as well as certain complete systems demonstra- 
tions primarily of concern to the Department of Defense, 


The earliest pogsible atmospheric tests of developmental 
significance are some of those now proposed for the approved NOUGAT 
Program which could be accomplished from ene to two months ahead 
of the current schedule by using tethered balloons at the Nevada 
Test Site. (Such tests are, of course, subject to possible delays 
due to weather.) Balloons are on hand. Rehabilitation of the 
ground handling equipment and training of the crews are the pacing 
factors of the steps required to achieve readiness; these steps 


will take from 10 days to two weeks. Sampling aircraft and diagnostic 


equipment can be ready within the same time frame. 


An advance of as mich as four or five months in the 
schedule for some of the tests in the follow-on program enclosed 
with my letter of September 19, 1961 could also be accomplished by 
use of the balloon technique, Toward the latter part of this 
program, testing could be conducted much more repidly if not 
inhibited by the lengthy process of preparing underground sites, 


The cost of balloen tests is appreciably less than of those conducted 
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underground, or those utilizing towers, but there is some sacrifice 
in the technical information sttainable. 


peed-up of those tests involwing yields too large to 
in the atmosphere in Nevada could be accomplished by 
air technique over the Pacific, again at som 
the ical information obtainable. Proof tests 
ich do not require extensive diagnostics, could 
begin in from two to four weeks. Tests of missile warheads or 
developmental devices requiring the fabrication of drop containers 
could begin in two to three months. This sort of wholly air-borne 
ted from air bases on Hawaii, 
would require aircraft for dropping the devices, for radio-chemical 
sampling and for air-borne diagnostics such as “bangeeters," photo- 
graphy and other measurements. We are assured that these aircraft 
and the necessary manpower are available and require only adequate 
priority to preempt their use. 


This technique could be used for several of the tests in 
the follow-on program (letter of September 19, 1961). Certain of 
these tests (e.g., the Pershing and second generation Minuteman 
warheads) originally planned as low-yield mock-up tests might be 
conducted at intermediate or full-scale yields. This technique 
would also permit the introduction of some development testing 
involving yields so large as not to have been included in the 
follow-on program. The method would also be applicable to proof 
testing medium and large~-yield weapons not suitable for underground 


testing. 


The cost of such air-borne drop tests is estimated to be 
from 250 to 300 thousand dollare per event to the AEC, plus com- 


parable DOD oferating costs, 


For those large~-yield tests involving such complex and 
precise instrumentation as to require « land base, it would be 
necessary to open up an Island Site in the Pacific. The Eniwetok 
or the Johnston Island installations could be rehabilitated for 
this purpose. The former is larger and would permit a greater 
variety of tests; the latter has an available missile-launching site, 
To prepare the Eniwetok installation would entail removing tropical 
growth, rehabilitating buildings, roads, and docks, and reconditiening 
the utilities and other mechanical support elements. Some minor new 
construction would be required. As an alternative, it might be 
possible to negotiate with the U.K. for the use of Christmas Island, 
which we undurstand has been kept in stand-by condition and which 
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has the edvantage of not being in the Trust Territory. In any 
event, such an island operation would require activation of « 
militery task force to furnish adequate logistic support. 

From four to six gonths would be required to sccomplish «ll 

the steps necessary to begin « meaningful test series. Several 
million dollars would be required for initial rehabilitation of 
either of our own sites. ‘The extent of further investment 
required would depend on the scope of the test series to be con- 
ducted. It has been our previous experience that AEC costs sine 
at Eniwetok averaged about two million dollars per event for « 
extended series of tests. 


In summary, it is clear that ecceleration of relatively 
simple tests, in the present program, can be accomplished by 
testing on tethered balloons at the Nevada Test Site, that larger- 
yield proof tests and certain developmental tests can be carried 
out by « completely air-borne *<eration within the next few 
months, but that it will take «. least six months and « major 
operation to open up « Pacific Test Site for om extended develop- 
ment test progran. 


These three methods of atmospheric testing together with 
our underground capability would permit flexibility of response to 
the wide variety and frequent surprises of the developmental 
program. 


I am sending copies of this letter to Secretary Rusk, 


Secretary McNamara, Mr. Bundy, Dr. Wiesner, Mr. Dulles, and 
Mr. Foster. 


Respectfully, 





The President 
The White House 
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The proposed statement was approved 
by the President to be made by the < 
Seate Department or by Amb. October 12,1982 «6.7| 
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Since the Soviet Union resused mclear veagons testing in the 
ataneghere on Septeber &, it has éctenstel nore then twenty fallout | 
producing meclear devices. Bene of these devices have released 
cnarey ogsivalet to uillions of tons of TH 
 ghe Soviet test series threatens to intensify competition in 
the development of more anf more deadly mclear veapons. Tis these 
ia _ lente tnerease the yoosihtlity of witimte Cienster for ail makint. a 
ae there is enly ene safe and sure vay to stop muclear vespons tests 
ant te stop thea qzickly. That is te complete a treaty prohibiting all 
nuclear weapons teste under effective controls. 
<. +, , 2a the last tue years the negotiations et Geneva mde significant 
e: | pegrece tomrd wach 8 trenty. The United states stands resdy to resume 
“% Fawn aedationn for mach « treaty toy. Te will devote all its 
Bs EC aohcd dino ager brag heer If 
‘s)he Goviet Union would do the oune, there 1s no reasa viy « mclear thet 
Dem treaty with effective controls cannot be cignel vithin thirty days. 
My negotiators are ready now to sit dow at the table with Soviet and ~ 
, SE pEpeseNaaves See Cis yunyess. Until there is a treaty and 
, Serta ‘can be stoppel, the United Staten, 00 a reqponsthle ation, met 
, re and taba the actions tet may De necessary te protect its om 
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MEMO!’ ANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


SUBJECT: Weapons Tests Plans and Preparation 


Attached is a copy of a letter which has been approved by 
the President. The letter provides information conceruing nuclear 
tests urgently required to be conducted in the atmosphere and 
recommends that authority be granted to prepare for the tests. 


You are authorised and directed to proceed with preparation 
of plans on an urgent basis as follows: 


a. As first priority, prepare detailed plans 


sible locations for these tests 


: E 


The memorandum [rom 
the Assistant to the Secretary of (Atomic Energy) to the 
Departments of the Navy and Air Force, the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chief, Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
dated 10 October 1961 is rescinded. 













a, Prepare plans for eupport of the Atomic kLnergy Com- 
mission as may be required for the weapons development tests 
indicated in the attached letter, 


SECRET ma But Cont. ye itd a2 


RESTRICTED DATA-ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954, 
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SECRET 


You are authorized to procesc with preparativu for all the 
toasts indicated above to Include assenibly of equipment and per- 
soansi in a manoer to minimise the risk of a leak to the public 
conceruing the purpose of such actions. No public announcenent 
is desired. Phasing of the preparations shall bea wuch that they 
can be practicably altered or te:nuusted short of execution of the 
tests, 


Planning and preperation for testa will be lirnitec at this 
time to those indicated in the attached letter. ‘Siowever, in 
prolinuaary plaanirg, selection of test locations and other 
matters, consideration should be yiven tu the possibility af a 
continuing tect program. 


Rooctivation of a Joint Test Organisation is authorised 
withia avisting service manpower authorizations, and funds avail- 
able. If ad-itiomal resources are required, uecesnary requests 
will ba made to this office prior to coirnnudtments being made, 


ie are beginning exploratory discussions with Uic Vepart- 
mont of State to determine the feasibility of using Christinas Isiand 
for tests as may he desirable, Yu will be kept informed of the 
reeults of these discussions. Christinas Island appears to bave 
many technical advantages for use as an atnivspheric test site or 


staging base. 


For each of the plans requested I desire, at the earliest 
povsibla date, the following: 





a. Information as to how far we may proceed with 
preparation without serious risk of a leak to the public. 


h. Information as to how far we may practicably proceed 
with preparations and hold pending authority to fire. 


-2- 


SECRET 


RESTRICTED DATA-ATOMIC EWERGY ACT OF 1954,, 
AS AMENDED 
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c. Copies of the completed plans. These may be provided 
in outline form. . 


d, Requirements for resources, 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA 
Secretary of Defense 


Inclosure: 
Lar to President - 9 Oct 6] 
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DATA-ATOMIC EWERGY ACT OF 1954, 
——— AS AMENDED 
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a “Reftel “puggested ¢ course’ ‘or action for aatins disarma- .y 


yl. ar’ iten 16th GA on assumption no agreement would be » 3 
ta | St 
8 reached in bilaterals on either statement of principles or 
ay ove es a2 

disarmament forum. Now that agreement “reached on principles, 
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r osinaes your: comments on following course of action: 















ety) Oe 1. We would not seek endorsement our disarmament plan YQ 
feeb A] ele 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
Classification , 
[ -* will be mediation effort by third parties as UK feels, and | 


edn any event believe disadvantages US-USSR joint action at 
i this point are controlling. In general, we do not believe 
that US-USSR agreement on principles should be played up in 
debate. 
3. Regarding disarmament ‘orum we believe resolution 
_advanced Section B our tel 566 still sound. Our thought is nat 
that dependent on results consultations with aliies we would 
put forward resolution calling on DC appoint subcommittee 
of 20 as (1) counter to probable Soviet or neutral resolution 
calling for less favorable composition and (2) °an earnest of 
our determination get effective consideration disarmament 
question. We realize problem posed by French opposition any 
forus other than 10-Nation forum but would hope French recogniz- 





ing that we could not achieve favorable vote such resolution 
and in view tactical advantage this proposal could be per- 
suaded remain relatively quiet on 20-nation proposal. 


coe 4, We anticipate probable outcome of debate will be reso- 


‘lution referring disarmament question to DC. This wild appear 


° oe sete. be be. result An: view, fact neither age mey. be able get agree- . .. * gabgirr 
See ment in Assembly debate on smaller forum. We believe best if 


folly resolution referring question to DC were put. forward by 


e , ’ 


b: "G5! representative” group of nations and ‘vould ‘suggest that Canadians, 
Siivawne put forward referral resolution in: last * GA, might organize _| 
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Classification , 
Ge: _ group Co-Sponsors. - In initial statements debate, while we | 


oe fi would. argue for’soundness of 20-nation forum proposed in 
“araft. Fesolution, we would continue express willingness have 
~~ problem ‘considered in broader forum (including DC) which truly 
representative GA membership. vith SS terkheive: SeetTon Be 
5. Following text suggested for resolution/referring 
matter to DC in event res on 20-nation subcommittee (part B 
Deptel 566) proves not to be feasible: 
"The General Assembly, 
"Conscious of its responsibilities under the Charter for 
disarmament; . 
_— "Recalling the terms of its resolution 1378 (XIV) of 20 
- November 1959, which called upan Governments to make every effort 
_ to achieve a constructive Solution of the disarmament problem 
and which expressed the hope that measures leading toward the 
goal of general and complete disarmament under effective inter- 


national control would be worked out in detail and agreed upon 
ome eae ©: | the shortest posible time; 


Sips ay 2 
ey te : "Noting the report submitted to the General Assembly by 
Pee “tne 2, Tal tea; States. and. & the I USSR following,.thetr. exchage SS. FIO. 
er 2 a. 







: on: iquestions relating to disarmament and: ‘to the resumption of 
Se negotiations in’ an. appropriate | boay (Woe: A74879) 5, 
aie rf rr Welcomes’ the ‘Joint. US-USSR’ statement on aioe 


principles: for’ disarmament negotiation included in that report; me ez 
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"2. Recommends that negotiation on gen2ral and conm- 








. plete disarmament be based upon those principles. 
B. 

"Deeming it essential that negotiations for general and 
complete disarmament agreement under effective international 
control be resumed at the earliest possible time; 

"Recognizing that all states have a deep interest and con- ' 


cern in disarmament negotiations; 





"Noting that no agreement has been reached on the proposals 
for composition of a disarmament negotiating forum aitained in 
the memoranda of the US dated July 29, 1961 (doc A/4880) and 
of the USSR dated July 28, 1961 (doc A/%4887); 

"1. Refers to the Disarmament Commissicn the proposals 
“for general and complete disarmament which have been placed 
* pefore it by the Governments of the United States and of the 


Soviet Union, and the various other proposals relating to 





disarmament which have been submitted during the deliberations 
of the 16th General Assembly; 


Tt "2. ‘Recommends that the Disarmament Commission meet 
ait s -» ® . 
gat soon as practicable in. order to consider these poposals and Bs 





“<-2'te undertake the negotiation of a disarmament agreement; and 
wse Se that the Disarmament Commission 





Siappotnt such ‘sub-committees as it may ddem appropriate." | 
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ss Scag 6s Question whether Section A and B should be combined 


ars - OF ‘treated a8. separate resolutions would depend tactical 


“situation por our consultations with Canadians.and other Allies. 
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Octoder? 9. 1951 
eDE Se 
Derr Mr. Chairman: 

Tho Depertnent of State has supported the Atomic inorgy 
Commiscicn in keeping the door ogee Sew the SE Se 
almespcric aa by tho United States, 
necersrr.- cte of national security. we ne >prociate 
the difficulties of finding locations suitable for such testin:. 
Hovever, I have noted wits concern that, in the ovent it should 
be decided thet the United States is to recus tlo testing of 
atomic devices in the stmosphere, consideration is boinz civen 
to the possible reactivation of the testing site on Enivotok 


Atoll in the Trust Territery of the Pecific Islands. Uso of 
the Euivetok ares vould present us with particularly difficult 


problens. 


Since our edzuinistretion of the Territory in subject to 
su"orvision by the United ‘ations, we are required to cofend 
our cotions rcainst hostile attack in the Trusteeship Council 
end in te Cecurlty Council, vere the coveral revulsion excinst 
wuclerr testing and a strong desire to protect the intcrests of 
corencens peoples create en unsympathetic strocphore fcr tao 
diszvscion of this question. We are ospociclly vulzercble 
casrres that by conducting tests in ve 
cx,oring our ovn continent-1 inhabitants to the dancers involved 
in .wooduty to atonlc blests dy exposing our Asien verds in the 
‘rust Tecritery to those c—me denrors. Such an orvuront is 
stror,~' ened by the fact tuet the poople of Roncolep have elresdy 
caffored sone injury as a result 
blest in the past. 


. chip 
cystes to express their wishes es to their futuro, imludin- the 
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Jy 
tostin; would be able to edluce leval as voll oo politic 
ersvronts purporting to dictinguish our eituation uwlaverebly 
frou tnat of the Soviets. ‘“horo in no doubt in ow als!s thet 
the initod Sistes may lecitimetoly conduct steric tests ‘rituin 
‘ue Trust Territory of the -rcific Iclendc, and tao Lite 
Stetes hes teken this position publicly on a mrubor of cocrciocus. 
It chuuld nevertheless be rocornized that a pleuslslo er_uoont 


ainco this would gorely holp to bring 


*%e tho coutrary. I do believo, however, wo would free a much 
Sore concerted is this recreot than we hed in *ho 
past cnd vould rua the serious risk of havinc the isouo ore uciit 


with the Atomic Energy Comission the possibilities of other alter- 
native cites which would no* pose the sexe problezs. 
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NATIONAL SCOCURITY COUNCIL MOV 86 


Novembsr 1, 1961 


MOMORANDUM FOR-THE NATIONAL EZCURITY COUNCIL 
EUDICCT: Prepoced Presidential Scatcmont oa Nuclesr Tocting 


A draft Prosicantial statement is distributed herewith in 


conrection with the NevemSor 2, 195) mocting of the Nations] . 


Socurity Council. 
Bromley Smith 
Exacutive Socretary 
Atischmaczt 
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ACD ¢28/2 ; 


PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENT onc, SY Dom 
WITH RISPECT TO NUCLEAR TESTING 


With the Soviet Union now drawing to a close its current series 
of nuclear tests, it is time for every American, and for every 
friend of {reedom, to examine the mesning of these tests in their true 
perspective, For whatever senseless threats have been mace, whctover 
groundicos fears have becn raised, whatever irrcsponciodle hecdlinca, 
rumors and speculation have been circulated, the basic facts remzin 
wunchenged, We have not lost our lead in the military balance of power. 
We have not lost our determination to face any risk in the defense of our 
* wigal interests, And we have not lost our desire to achieve a world free 
from tie fear of both nuclear teote and nuclear war. 


Ido not suggest that we can completely dismios these Sovict testc 
2s unimportant bluff and bluster, Taey are important to any thoughtful 
person, in any country, who cannot help but have new concern for the health 
of his children aad anew contempt for such crude and cruel tactics, Pre- 
sumably these blacts are aloo important to Soviet military leacerc and 
scientists for testing certain weapons or experiments -- and as further 
evidence oa these purposes becomes available, it will be: evaluated in the 
light of our own progress, 


But this much can be eaid with certainty now: 


(1) In terme of total military strength, we would not trade places with 
any nation on cart, 





~ 


(2) Every potential eggreceor knowe that the strategic nuclear force 
which we could bring to bear «= even if we had firct beon ctruck the most 
cevastating blow he could launch «-- would ctill be greater then th total 
strategic forces he possesced beforo attacking us, - 





(3) It ic not nececoary for us to explode oversized bombs to confirm 
tie hard {act tict wo have many times more nuclear power tnd ctraiczic 
dslivery systems << intercontincnial bombers and ballistic missiles «= than 
eny other natioa on cirth in a force co deployed as to curvive any sucak atiack 
and capable of devastating any nation fcolish enough to threaten the cecurity 
of this natioa or any of its allics, ; 





In the absence of a cigned and effective tect ban treaty with enforceable ~ 
inspection, our own tecting program will proceed ona the basis of our own 
necds, VWhon our recsoncibilitics to free world eecurity require us to test 
new weapons in ary environment, all neceosary advance preparations will 
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= En te i 
have been completed, But an actual test sericea ic not undertaken lightly 
or haotily. Others may teot nuclezr we2pons in the atraosphcre for so- 
callcd psychological or political reasons -= but the United Stztec has no 
intention of rushing into precipitate atmospheric testing without colid 
military justification and careful scicntifSic preparation, Others may con- 
duct a ceries of such tcota without taking any substantial steps to cafe-~- 
guard the heclth of their own citizens, their co-inhabitants of this planct 
end gencrationa yet unborn -- but the United Stctea will conduct no cuch 
scrics without imposing whatever safeguards are neccessary to prevent its 


world-wide fall-out from rising above a mcre fraction d that reculting from 
the current Sovict scrics, 


In short, the United States will undertake atmospheric nuclear testis 
only when such tests are decmed neccesary, in the light of our evaluation 
of Soviet tests, to maintain the Free World's preseat superiority in 
ccfersive and ceterrent strength -- only to the degree that the o:derly end 


re ceseatial scientific development of new wespons has reached a point where 
- +. "=? farther progress is not possible without such tests -- and only within 
3rd 4 limits that rectrict the fall-our from such teots to an absolute mini:num. 


To sura up: As long as we can keep our heads cleax, our voices 
calm and our powder dry, it will make no sense for the enemies of freedom 
to attack, or for the friends of frecdom to face the future with any spirit 
other than one of abiding confidence, 
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THE FOSTER PANEL PLAN . PL ts 
FOR GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT NY Shas 
CA dy, 


1. The so-called “Foster Plan" for disarmament, now in its 9th (> 
revision and under consideration by the JCS, differs substantially - $ 
from the US plan submitted to the United Nations. It is based on two I”. 
principles, neither of which is inherent in the present approved US Af 
plan. a 


2° 
a. Immediate progress is necessary in the reduction and My ola 
control of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, and Y 
b.  ## The degree of inspection will be equitably related to ‘ $0 
the amount of disarmament achieved through a zonal area inspection 
systen. 


2. Instead of the three stages in the currently approved US 
plan, the Foster Plan has six. 


a. Stage A. This stage will involve only the US and USSR. 
At the outset of negotiations, and during each subsequent month for 
one year, or until Stage B goes into effect, both the US and USSR will 
deposit with the United Nations 30 medium jet bombers to be destroyed. 
If negotiations continue beyond one year, the rate will be 15 per 
month for the second year; at the end of the second year destruction 
will be discontinued. If agreement on Stage B is not reached by 
1 January 1964, the above provisions would be subject to modification 
or withdrawal (this caveat holds for all stages.) 


b. Stage B. The measures in this stage will apply to all 
members of NATO and the Warsaw Pact. It will last two years and will 
include both disarmament and inspection measures. During this stage 
(1) the strategic forces (missiles with more than some 200 mile range 
and aircraft of more than about 33,000 lbs. empty weight) of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact, each will be reduced to 1000 vehicles; (2) the 
location and characteristics of all AICBMs will be declared and such 
system will be deployed only by agreement; (3) production of a new 
strategic vehicle will be accompanied by the destruction of an old 
one; (4) production of fissionable materials for military uses will 


stop. 


Before Stage B begins all NATO and Warsaw Pact countries will 
divide themselves into 12 zones, and will declare by sone the number 
by type and model of strategic delivery vehicles, the location of 
key production facilities for vehicles and fissionable materials,’ 
the number of strategic delivery vehicles aboard ships including 
submarines, and the location and capabilities of airfields and ports. 
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Inspectors of one side will be stationed at each key production 
facility of the other side, in all zones, with access to production 
records. Each side will also be allowed to station inspectors 
temporarily at all airfields and ports, etc.,until inspection gets 
underway. NATO will choose a zone in each Warsaw Pact country, and 

the Warsaw Pact a zone in each NATO country. After a zone is selected 
the host country will identify the location, etc., of strategic vehicles 
and facilities in the zone. After a zone is selected, no strategic 
vehicles will be shifted until after the initial inspection; thereafter 
shifts will be permitted on adequate notice. Each side will be allowed 
to station inspectors at all key points within the zones chosen, with 
complete and unimpeded access in the zone. Zones once selected will 
remain subject to mobile and aerial inspection at any time. After 
eight months, one more zone in each country will be selected; the 
process will be repeated once more after 16 months. 


c. Stage C. Stage C also will last two years and will extend 
the scope of participation from NATO-Warsaw Pact to Allies of the US 
and USSR, worldwide. Strategic vehicles will be reduced to 500 each. 
Mass destruction weapons in space will be prohibited. Nuclear technology 
will not be passed to countries not now possessing such technology; all 
states will sign a nuclear test ban agreement. 


In this stage quotas will be placed on other weapons, to include 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, missiles with ranges of 35 to 200 
miles, artillery and mortars exceeding 100 mm in caliber, combat air- 
craft greater than 5500 lbs., naval vessels of more than 500 tons. 
Quotas in each category will be determined by negotiation. During the 
two years military forces on each side of the types covered by this 
provision will be reduced on the order of at least 25%. Production of 
new weapons in all categories would be limited to a one for one replace- 
ment, with advance notification given. Asa AICBM systems will be 
deployed only by agreement. Three more zones in each country would 
be inspected. Finally, each side would have unlimited access to 
documents pertaining to budgetary allocations of the other side for 


military purposes. 


Preparatory to, and as a prerequisite for going to Stage D, agree- 
ment would be reached on an International Peace Force (IPF), and Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization (IDO), and needed improvements in 
world law. 


d. Stage D. Stage D will last two years, will apply to all 
countries of the world. Strategic forces and other forces will be 
further reduced. Compulsory military training and refresher training 
of reserves will be limited. Armaments production will be further 
restricted, and fissionable material production for weapons will stop 
and more fissionable material will be transferred to peaceful uses. 
No new countries will develop nuclear weapons, and no AICBMs will be 
deployed except by agreement. Production of CBR weapons will be halted . 


a sti oteeme Seotre 4 methods for policing prohibition 
Dae ee been Weetulned and put into effect. 
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During this stage the International Disarmament Organization (IDO) 
within the United Nations framework will be established, and the 
bilateral inspection organizations of previous stages will be in- 
corporated in this Organization. The IDO will inspect three addi- 
tional zones in each state that has participated in previous stages 
and all 9 zones of newly participating states. In addition to IDO, 
the United Nations Peace Force will be created. 


e. Stage E. Stage E will last two years, during which all 
national armaments will be further reduced. The final three zones 
in each country will be opened to inspection. The United Nations 
Peace Force wi’l be strengthened. 


f. Stage F. In this final stage steps will be directed toward a 
world in which: (1) all national forces will be reduced to agreed 
numbers required for maintenance of civil order; (2) manufacture of 
armaments will be prohibited except for use by the United Nations 
Peace Force and those required to maintain internal order; (3) per- 
manent inspection will be withdrawn and replaced by random inspections; 
and (4) “the peace-keeping capabilities of the United Nations will be 
made sufficiently strong and the obligations of all countries sufficiently 
far-reaching so that they will be able to maintain peace and ensure the 
just settlement of differences in a disarmed world." 
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Notes on National Security Council Meeting 
2 November 1961 


Mr. McNamara set forth the Defense Department's conclusion 
regarding the tests which might be performed and the necessity for 
each type. He listed the following four groups of tests: 


l. Systems tests (proving out existing systems and hardware). 
2. Proof tests (proving stockpile items). 

3. Development (increase yield; yield to weight). 

4. Effects (ICBM warhead, vulnerabilities and AICBM). 


Mr. McNamara stated that the first two categories of tests of which 
there would be approximately eight shots are presently ready. He 
pointed out that while certain advantages would accrue from both 
categories of tests there was no overriding reason to perform these 
tests at present. With regard to Categories 3 and 4, he stated that 
the Defense Department felt strongly that these tests should be 
accomplished. Otherwise the U.S. nuclear program would remain 
more or less stagnant and such advantage as this country might 
presently possess would sooner or later be overcome by the Soviets. 
Approximately 15 shots would be required and initiation of the series 
could begin in approximately 5 or 6 months. Mr. McNamara concluded 
by recommending that the, testing program be resumed immediately. 
AEC and State concurred. 


Following an introduction by General Cabell, Dr. Scoville 
presented the CIA evaluation of the Soviet nuclear program. 


Dr. Seaborg agreed with McNamara's proposal to initiate 
testing immediately of Categories | and 2. He cautioned, however, 
that underground tests such as those presently underway cannot compete 
with an aboveground program, such as the Soviets are now conducting. 
He discounted the fallout fromthe U.S. program by forecasting that 
the entire test program envisioned within the four categories would 
produce a worldwide fallout of less than one megaton. Even the effects 
of this fallout could be controlled and limited. In citing the drawbacks 
of the Las Vegas testing area Dr. Seaborg said that the AEC had come 
to no conclusion as to where additional tests should be held. 
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Dr. Brown further discussed a detailed test program for the 
four categories cited by Mr. McNamara. He reaffirmed Mr. McNamara's 
statement that Categories 1 and 2 would reap marginal benefits from the 
military and technical standpoint. Dr. Brown made a strong case for 
the resumption immediately of a test program.in Category 4. He 
stated that Defense studies in conjunction with AEC indicated that 
tests could not be resumed for approximately six months even if the 
decision were made immediately to resume atrnospheric testing. 


The President inquired as to how long it would take to complete 
a reasonable test program for Categories 3 and 4. Seaborg replied 
that a specific time period would be difficult to predict although he 
estimated that one shot per week would be an optimum rate in order 
to permit the recording and assimilation of the great volume of data 
normally obtained... He agreed that the program could be accele rated, J} 
at the same time certain conditions, such as meteorological, at some 
testing sites might cause delays and it should be expected that 4 to 6 
months would be required to complete this program. 


Dr. Bradbury confirmed the disadvantages of testing under- 
ground, stating that a period of six months is sometimes required 
before even the basic data becomes available and even then chemical 
analysis becomes extremely difficult. He reviewed the conditions at 
the various test sites and cited advantages and disadvantages of each. 
He pointed out clearly the advantages to be gained through atmospheric 
testing. 


The President asked Dr. Bradbury about work on the neutron 
bomb. Bradbury replied that from a technical standpoint there was 
no such thing at present and he regretted that this notion had become 
so popular. He admitted that the laboratories were working on a 
fusion device which would have low radiation and fallout and from this 
idea has come the popular expression "neutron bomb." The feasibility 
of the principle has not been fully established, nor has the military 
usefulness or reasonable size of weapon been determined. The 
President suggested that Senator Russell be informed of the facts 
concerning this idea and the state of its development. The President. 
further expressed regret that Senator Dodd had made certain statements 
about the weapon and the necessity for it -- all of which now are clearly 
without fande. 














The President asked if the Council should consider abandoning 
the Nevada test site because of test limitations and of objections from 
residents of California and the mountain states. Dr. Bradbury 
suggested that Nevada be retained since the site was appropriate for 
certain kinds of testing, particularly for weapons suspended from 
balloons. But of the various sites suggested for the resumed program 
Bradbury offered the opinion that Eniwetok offered the best possibilities. 


In response to the President's inquiry about the military require- 
ments for testing, General Lemmnitzer briefly firmed Mr. McNamara's 
presentation. He asserted that all four cate,«. +‘ were important and 
had been studied and supported extensively | ‘« military although he 
agreed with the evaluation of the Council that  acegories 3 and 4 were 
more important. 


Ambassador Stevenson questioned the wisdom of resuming tests 
at Eniwetok since this island ist@fU. S. territory. He expected this 
fact would invoke criticism that the United States endangers the lives 
of citizens other than its own. He felt that the U.S. would be criticized 
further for resuming tests, but felt the criticism could be overcome 
if the initiation of the tests were handled right and timed right. By 
timing (with regard to the resumption of a full program for Categories 
3 and 4) he hoped that the resumption would begin after the conclusion 
of this session of the General Assembly. He also expressed the hope 
that any test program would be compressed into the minimum time 
period. Mr. Foster observed that in spite of his position on disarmament 
he was convinced by the presentations that the United States should 
resume testing. He felt that the reasons and the necessity were clear 
and valid. 


The President said that he did not want to leave the impression 
, that this particular NSC meeting came to the conclusion that the United 
States will resume testing. He preferred not to state U.S. intentions 
or to commit himeelf to a future course of action. He said that he 
could agree only to an implication that preparations might begin if in 
the best judgment taxing) were absolutely necessary. 
Ltes hin J 

Mr. Murrow stated that the reaction of most nations of the 
world to the Soviet testing was more one of anger than one of fear. 
He would like therefore not to invoke this same kind of reaction toward 
the United States. He expressed the belief that the United Stateg should 
announce its intention clearly not to resume testing at this time? The 
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President then asked that members of the Council review the proposed 
Presidential Statement. But in view of the number of exceptions takea 
to the Statement as proposed, the President asked that the Vice 
President, Secretary of Defense, Chairman of AEC, and Director of 
USILA remain after the close of the meeting to assist him in the 
drafting of the new statement, 
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* avoid “developments that would re-open breach which haw haunted 
us for months. 

From standpoint of expeditious conduct of serious disarma- 
ment negotiations, there was no reason for Sovs to refuse 
continuation of negotiations in 5-power subcommittee h 1957. 
Addition of such satellites as Bulgaria and Romania has added 
nothing to wisiom, realism or technical competence of negotiating 
group. Sov objective in insisting upon establishment 10-nation 
group was purely and simply one of establishing principle and 
precedent of NATO-WARSAW prity. Sovs sought in makirg this change 
to gmake our opposition to what was in reality significant issue 
- of political principle and precedent appear as merelypetty 
numbers game on part of West, which was thereby impeding return 
to disarmament negotiations. 

Now once again, for reasons unrelated to utility 10-nation 
forum for disarmament negotiations, Sovs are seeking to estab- 

“tin new significant and highly unfavorable political prin- 
Ay. tples and precedents. by further alteration composition. While 
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te ‘procedure whereby GA (or DC) would elect 10 countries to be 
aaded to 10-nation group on geographic basis, namely, 
3 LA's, 3 Asian, 3 African and Middle East, and 1 non-NATO, 
non-WARSAW European. 
Ir: approaching problem of forum four US alternatwes of 
July 29 can be used to disprove any impression we are opposed to 
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Enclosed is a proposed text of a measage 
from the President to Prime Minister Macmillan 
replying to the latter's letter of November 16. 

I believe it conforms in substance to the agree- 
ment you and Dr. Seaborg reached about the nature 
of a reply. 


However, since the proposed reply is a 
little more forthcoming in response to some 
of Mr. Macmillan's expressed concerns, you 
may wish to consider whether the President 
should review it prior to dispatch. 


Andhe Mave ~S 
L. D. Battle = 
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Proposed reply to 
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I have S088 FOUR Lebtes Cf Eovemes 16. 1 share your 
sense of w gravity of de decisions 
sopording /sontuct of wecleas testing in che etmosphere. The 
sober picture emergiag frem enalyses te date of mere then two 


Loe t ttt 
seere Seviet tests warus us /that we may well need to strengthen 





our suelear pesture. It msy interest you te have the criteria 
whieh I have previded ay defense end atonie advisers ia 
preparing recommendations for as: 
1. Teste will be conducted in the atmoophere only if: 
a. The test will previde infermation of substantial 
impertence te the setionsl defense. 
». The information needed can be obtained ia no 
ether way, with reasonable tins and effert. 
6. Atmsepheric fall-eut is siniaized is all 
peacticebdle ways. 
4... The ailitary need fer the test outweighs the 
The Right Henerable 


Serelé Meenilies, M.P., 
Prime Minister, 
Leades 
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genersl] desirability ef aveiding all atmospheric 


fall-out. 
2. Eaeh svegenes atmespherie test will ve submitted co 
the President fer decision: 

a. Fer the present, reeccumendetions will be 
rescricted te tests which relate impertantly 
te weapons development and weapone effects. 

». Approval ef either preef tests er systens 
teste can be expected caly if there is «a 
eouvincing demenstretion of wausual need 
im eech case. 

duile ne decision bas been made te resume etmoepheric 


testing, and ef course ne epecifie tests have bean approved, 
our program is being developed under these guidelines. As 
these studies preeesed, I will be in touch with you further 
regarding the esncultations you prepece. 





Seesuse ef the tins and effert likely te be required 


ia the peeparation of on island test site, we are eager to 
get underway the seceseary work. I aecept your ouggestions 
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I have sead your letter af November i6th. I share your sense 
of the gravity of « decision to conduct aucioar testing in the 
atmosphere. The sober emerging {rem analyses to 
date of more thas two Soviet tests warns us however 
that we may well need to strengthen cur auciear posture. 


While ne decision has been made te resume stmoepheric esting, 
and of course no specific teste have been approved, we are 
developing a tect program ead undertaking preparations te be 
in a position te conduct tests in the event we decide we must. 
As these studies proceed, I will be in touch with you prampily 
regarding the consultations you prepose. i! hope that these 
conecultations will proceed quickly encugh te permit us to reach 
am understanding by the end of the yoar, and if the idea of 6 
meeting in Bermudas works out, that would be a geod time to 
deal with the matter. Moesawhile, it may interest you te have 
the criteria which I heve new provided my defense and atomic 
advisers to guide them ia preparing for atmeoeopheoric tests and 
ia making specific recemmendations te me: 


1. Teste will be conducted is the atmosphere caly if: 


&. The test will previde iafermation of cubstantial 
importance te the astienal defence. 


db. The information sooded can be obtained ia neo 
other way, with reasenable time aad offort. 


¢. Atmeepheric fall-out ie minimised ia all 
—— 


,  FEwrtadlitary seed for the tect outweighs the 
| Gocivability of aveiding all atmeepheric 
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, b. Appreval of either proof tests or systems 
tests can be expected enly if there is a coa- 
vincing demonstration of unusual seoedian 
eech case. 


Because of the time and effort likely te be required ia the 
preparstica of an island test site, we are eager te get under 
wey the necessary werk. I accept your cuggeeticns concers- 
ing the reconnaissance party. Dr. Seaberg will approach 
your people to make arrangements for immediate doopatch. 


Sincerdy, 
ysl Tiv 


mem eee . - 
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The Sec referred to last night and S said he was sick about it 
particularly because of the disarmament business. The Sec asked if 
there was any more to report. S said no but they will meet on Monday 
he hopes to get 1 and 7 and the Sec said fine. S said it is the quantum 
to whom and when the Comm should report. § thinks they can settle 
on the 7 - may need a third meeting. 


The Sec said he did talk further with the Pres on the Swedish 

we would prefer not to seam to be changing our position at this 
stage. He understands there will be 13 negative votes and 70 votes for 
in any event. Does not S think he can handle it by what he says at the 
time of the voting? The Swedes were wicked to do it without consultation 
with us, The Sec said the Pres was concerned with the points § raised. 
The Sec explained in detail including mentioning the fact we may have to 
go on without de Gaulle on Berlin but we have to have NATO withus. The 
Sec said if S could come through on this one with us, we will try to.... 
S would like more concert in the future. The Sec suggested having someone 
on his staff and someone from here like Walner to look ahead through the 
rest of the items as to how it looks we are going to be voting so we can get 
at the problems now rather than under pressures of time. . 


5 said he thinks the telegram to Drumright was very good. S said 


he presented it to Tslang there and thinks it shook him a good deal. They 
agreed we can't be a satellite of theirs. 


pdb 
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SCR ~8 80-41 
6 December 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Foster Panel Draft, "Proposed Disarmament Program", 
Revision 9 (U) 


1. Reference ie made to the memorandum by the Aseistant Secretary 
of Defense (5A), 1-17133/61, dated 20 October 1961, which requested 
_ ss th@ Comments and recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 
“Foster Panel Proposed Disarmament Program," and reply to a list of 
questions related thereto. 


: 2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognise the magnitude of thé taske — 
_ @onfronting the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. It is paradoxical 








mationa] situations cause a sense of urgeney for arms contro] negotiations. 
‘However, : thdo urgency must not become the cally besle for on arme 
egatrol program. 


3. In the development of a US disarmament position, the unswerving 
purposes of the Soviets toward world domination must be kept in mind. : 
Concurrently, the United States must recognise its basic principles against 
peptide tet ormy—vpm Ary — apna This does 
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4. The subject proposal is based on the concept that immediate 
progrese is necessary ia the reduction and control of strategic nucloar 
delivery vehicles and thet imbalances ia other forms of military power 
would not become dangerous until a considerable reduction had taken place. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not consider this fundamentally valid. The 
proposal would trade off our strategic nuclear superiority for virtually 
mo concession on the part of the Soviets. The Foster Panel approach 
implicitly underestimates the importance of the US strategic miclear 
eapability to our over-all defense posture and the extent to which it serves 
to maintain stability and peace. 


5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reaffirm that the United States cannot 
afford to reduce drastically ite nuclear capability until there exists 
effective means for enforcing international] agreements to which it can 
entrust its security. Moreover, the premature reduction of the US and 
USSR nuclear capabilities to a status of numerical parity without a 
corresponding elimination of the present Soviet conventional superiority, 
could upeet the uneasy balances of opposing military power that exists today. 


6. Additional comments concerning the proposal and the list of 
specific questions prepared by the Foster Panel are contained in the 
attached Appendix. 


7. Although the Joint Chiefe of Staff recognise inherent shortcomings 
concerning the US Declaration on Disarmament, that program is considered 
more acceptable from a military point of view than the Foster Panel 
proposal. Accordingly, it ie recommended that the Foster Panel proposal 
be withdrawn and that the current Declaration on Disarmament be utilised 
as the basic US proposal. Further, it is recommended that attention be 
directed toward the development of detailed negotiating positions and bach- 
ground papers for the US Declaration on Disarmament. These positions 
‘are needed for dircussions with eur Allies and with the USSR in the event 
the Soviets suddenly choose to enter into serious negotiations, using the 
US Declaration on Disarmament as a frame of reference. 


Déstr: 
Chairman, JCS (2) 
CMC (2) Tor the Joint Chiefs of Stall) 
‘DCSOPS 
Seey to CNO (JCS) SIGNED 
Dir/Plaas, AF 
MarCerpe L/O L. L. LEMNITZER 
Dir 3/8 (3) Chairmas 
SA/AC Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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APPENDIX 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS CONCERNING POSTER PANEL PROGRAM 


1. In a memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, 
Gated 28 October 1960, the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded 
@ recommended US policy on arms control. At that time, 
it was pointed out that any proposal with respect to arus 
control should only be made after careful consideration 
of the international situation and ite inevitable impact 
on US military strategy and security policies. This 
caveat continues to be valid. A paraphrase of the key 
principles from this memorandum follow: 

a. The United States should not make concessions in 
advance of similar action by the Soviets in hope of 
inspiring similar Soviet concessions, 

bd. Should the Soviets enter into any arms control 
agreement, their probable intention will be to achieve 
net military advantage over the United States either 
through the operation of the agreement itself or 
reduction of Western defense efforte resulting from 
reduced tension. 

c. US objective in arms control negotiations is to 
enhance national security through balanced, phased, 
and safeguarded arms control agreements. 

ad. There should be no major US reductions until all 
militarily significant States participate in similar 
reductions and there is a reliable system of inspection 
and verification. 

e. We should never take the position of “appealing” 
for arms control measures. US eagerness for agreement 
spells weakness to the Communists. 

f. We must strengthen our military posture vis-a-vis the 
Sino-Soviet threat until they have demonstrated sincerity. 
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&. There must be no restriction on readiness or 
employment of forces until suitable international controls 
exist. 

h. We gust maintain credibility and retain edequate 
capability to back up our Allies. 

i. We gust maintain a strategic nuclear advantage 
until: 

(1) Soviet bloc conventional forces have been 
significantly reduced. 

(2) Soviet strategic nuclear capability has been 
reduced, 

(3) There is adequate international peace - 
enforcement. ‘ 

j. We must not be in such 4 hurry that national 
security is compromised. 

k. The entire Red bloc should be treated as an 
entity. 

1. There should be no restrictions on research 
and development. 

m. Any agreement should have a “fail safe" feature 
such that non-compliance by any party would not 
jeopardize the security of others. 

2. Specifically, the United States must be able to 
maintain, at any stage of disarmament, an adequate response 
to the entire spectrum of the remaining Sino-Soviet 
bloc threat; namely, an evident, secure nuclear 
retaliatory capability and an evident flexible capability 
for military operations short of general war. In 
particular, the United States should retain an attitude 
and posture which would make credible to friend and foe 
alike ite capabilities to fight with or without nuclear 
weapons to maintain ite seourity interests. The Poster 
Panel proposal does not meet these basic criteria. 
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3. The list of questions prepared by the Foster Panel is 
based on three assumptions designed to achieve military 
evaluations of specific features of the proposal. These 
assumptions are unrealistic. The answers developed therefrom 
would result in unreliable and dangerous military opinions 
which would serve no useful purpose. The answers, even if not 
separated from the assumptions, could be misleading and could 
place the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the position of tacitly 
agreeing to @ proposal regarding which they thoroughly disapprove. 
In this sense the military security of the nation could be 
jeopardized. Purther, several of the questions are unanswer- 
able since they relate to future judgments involving not only 
military but poli.ical and economic considerations. Such 
judgments on precise levels of forces and armaments are 
meaningful only if developed at a time when the requirements 
to maintain secure and effective forces are imposed. Then, 
the international political atmosphere, the nature of the 
threat, and the national security policy, will dictate the 





levels of forces and armaments. For these reasons a specific 
response to each question proposed by the Poster Panel is 

not provided. However, comments, by Stage, using the qu:<tions 
as @ guide, follow, 
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STAGE A 


1. The surrender of 30 medium jet bombers was noted by the 
Foster Panel as being a "gimmick" to show earnestness of intent. 
Implementation of this measure would create the misleading pic- 
ture for the American public that some »~rogress was be‘ng made 
in disarmament. This could result in a false sense of security 
and thereby jeopardize other defense: efforts. 

2. The Soviets could be expecte:: <o puint out ther there is 
already an imbalance in long range *..rcrart in favor of tle 
United States and that this measure merely aggravates +e 
imbalance and is therefore inequitable. Further, they might 
be the fir . to label the measure as “deceptive,” pointing out 
that it is public knowledge the United States had previously 
planned to phase out the B~47 medium bombers. It is a fact, 
however, that the worsening political situation has caused the 
USAF to set aside their plan to phase out the B-47's. There- 
fore, to surrender these airplanes would be to the military 
disadvantage of the United States at this time. 





3. If it is esrential to create an environment of earnest- 
ness, it appears that some other confidence-building measure 
which would not involve early and substantial reductions in 
military capabilities, could be proposed to achieve this | 
objective. Such measures could be in the category of those 
designed to safegvird against war by miscalculation, e.g., 





advance notification of major military movements or the ex- 


change of information or limited mutual inspection teams, 
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STAGE B 

1. It is proposed in this stage to accept numerical parity 
in strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. Since World War II, the 
United States has relied on its strategic nuclear capability to 
deter nuclear attack on the United States. The United States 
must continue to rely on strategic nuclear weapons as the 
"backbone" of this deterrent strengt’.. In a speech on 21 October 
1961, at Hot Springs, Virginia, the Deputy Secretary o* Defense 
re -emphasized this strategy while at the same time rei ier**ing 
President Kennedy's determination to improve the US abiiity to 
make swift selective responses to enemy attacks regardless of 
time, place or choice of weapons. This capability cannot be 
maintained if a measure to reduce strategic nuclear delivery 
vehicles is treated as an initial measure in isolation from 
other measures in a comprehensive disarmament program. Basic 
National Security Policy does not rest upon a concept of 
"“stablized parity," nor, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, should “stabilized parity" be accepted as a goal of national 
security policy. It is nevertheless important to note that the 
Poster Panel proposal to accept numerical parity in strategic 
muclear delivery vehicles in advance of reductions in other arma- 
ments is incompatible even with any arguablo interpretation of 
the concept of “stabilized parity.” It would neither add to 
stability to accept numerical parity in delivery vehicles, nor 
would a condition of over-all parity exist in circumstances where 
& numerical strategic stand-off lends disproportionately large 
weight militarily and psychologically to Soviet superiority in 
conventional forces and CBR warfare and to Soviet emphasis on 
large weapons. 

2. The basic concept of the proposed program is that "“immedirt: 
progress is necessary in the reduction and control of strategic 
Gelivery vehicles". ‘There is an implication that the panel 
believes the existence of these vehicles constitutes the major 
threat of general war. This concept is not considered valid and 
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any disarmament proposal based on this assumption involves grave 
danger to the security of the United States. 

3. It has been erroneously argued that the United States 
accepted a form of "perity" when it tabled the 25 September 1961 
Declaration on Disarmament. Although various meanings of the 
term "parity" can be asserted, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
their consideration of the 25 September plan, never at any time 
intended to accept the notion of nurerice#i parity. the 25 
September plan was hased on a concept of "balance," ‘nr which 
many factors other than numerical parity must be taken ‘nto 
account; e. g., geographic, economic, political, and ideological. 
It is unlikely that under the "balance" concept a numerical 
parity as envisaged by the Foster Panel would result. 

4, The effect of a numerical limitation of delivery vehicles 
on the strategy and military posture of the United States could 
be profound and adverse. For example: 

a. Acceptance by the United States of the parity principle 
in strategic delivery vehicles might not permit us to make a 
substantive second strike, thereby making a pre-emptive strike 
more tempting to the Soviets. 

b. A parity compact with the USSR might result in a higher 
threshold of provocation, which would in turn encourage more 
aggressive behavior in limited or cold war activities by the 
Communists, including the CHICOMS. This action would be in 
fields in which the Communists currently have a higher capa- 
bility, that is, subversion and conventional forces. 

c. A quantitative limitation on strategic delivery vehicles 
could result in a "quality race" to reduce reaction time, anc! 
to increase the effectiveness and sophistication of strategi- 
weapon systems. This would require an expensive mobilizatio: 
of R&D assets on a “crash” basis. Such a race might well 
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increase world instability and therefore increase the chances 
of accidental wars utilizing more deadly and ingenious weapons 
(including CBR). 

5. NATO strategy, in itself a critical political issue, 
would be affected and would have to be altered. Before the 
sword is shortened, the shield mst be reinforced. Neither the 
burdens of substantial build-up of nonnuclear defenses in 
Western Europe nor the possibility of the devastation of Western 
Europe alone in tactical nuclear warfare would be attractive 
to the important NATO nations directiy involved. 

6. There are many imponderable factors to be considered in 
the calculation of minimal acceptable strategic force levels. 
It is doubtful that a level of 1000 or 500 or any other number 
can be established without continued and intense military study 
and judgments involving the impact of technological advances, 
source and nature of the threat, and the political environment 
at the time the vehicles are required. Moreovor, the need for 
@ precise figure does not seem to be an essential element of 
this proposal. Sch words as “agreed levels" have served in 
other disarmament proposals and certainly with less risk. 

7. The proposed definition of strategic delivery vehicles is 
based on the range capability of missiles and on empty weight 
of combat aircraft. Neither this or any other definition will 
serve the purpose and intent of the Foster Panel. In reality, 
most vehicles capable of delivering a nuclear weapon are 
potential strategic delivery vehicles. Therefore, a definition 
to cover this field will not be helpful. It would be necessary 
to designate specific vehicles within agreed categories of 
systems for reduction, in order to achieve the objective of the 


panel. 
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8. Restriction on deployment, production and testing of weapons 
designed to counter strategic delivery vehicles is not desirable. . 
Effective defensive weapons systems tend to increase international 
stability, just as it is conceived that hardened or hidden offen- 
sive weapons increase stability. Defensive systems are a matter 
for unilateral decision, not a matter for negotiation. 

9. Cessation of production of fissionable materials is 
acceptable and to the advantage of the United States ONLY if the 
following conditions exist: 

ea. Any agreement to cease production of fissionabie 
materials must include an agreement for the implementation 
of an effective inspection system which must be installed 
and properly functioning prior to a cessation of production. 
The consequences of the nearly three year long nuclear 
test moratorium demonstrate the necessity for adherence to 
this principle. 

b. Any agreement to cease production of fissionable 
materials must exclude provisions for reduction of the nuclear 
weapons stockpile except as a subsequent arms control measure. 

c. Tritium should be totally excluded from cessation 
negotiations or agreements. 

d. Modernization of the stockpile mist not be precluded. 

e. A concurrent nuclear test ban, adequately enforced, is 
necessary if conclusions on the advisability of an agreement 
on cessation of production are to remain valid. 





10. It is realized that the random zonal inspection concept 
is now being studied by a panel formed by the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (ACDA). This concept deviates from the pre- 
viously stated position of the United States which requires 





verification that force levels and armaments which remain do not 
exceed agreed limits at any stage. In addition, the subject 
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proposal utilizes an untested random sampling technique developed 
to be unintrusive. Actually, it could result in procedures which 
might be impracticable to implement, noting that manpower and 
logistic problems have received only limited consideration. In 
fact, it could result in a major invasion into national territor- 
ies if inspectors were stationed at all key production facilities, 
airfields, ports and highway centers. It is unlikely that the 
Soviets would agree to such an invasion, In the present situation, 
this type of inspection system would be inadequate to provide the 
degree of control and the security required in the most sensitive 
areas of arms control. Some reasons for this opinion follow: 

a. The proposed inspection plan is geared to detection of 
evasion on a limited basis and therefore does not cover 
evasion on a militarily important scale, The most promising 
evasion opportunities lie in the organization of secret 
armament schemes during the early stages of disarmament 
agreements. The Foster Panel inspection system cannot be 
expected to operate at maximum effectiveness during this 
critical period. 

b. The Poster plan does not preclude national space rocket 
programs, The existence of such programs in any form compli- 
cates the arms control problem and simplifies the task of 
evasion, Both the United States and the USSR utilize military 
type rocket boosters in their space efforts. Thus, the USSR 
could declare the number and location of "strategic" nuclear 
delivery vehicles in the designated inspection zone; it could . 
freely permit their inspection, including the ascertainment 
that they are armed with nuclear weapons. There could exist, 
undeclared, an additional number of similar vehicles positioned 
in readiness for firing. However, these would not have nuclear 
warheads, They could have instrumented or manned system nose 


cone or have no nose cone mounted. Upon discovery by some 
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inspector exercising his right of unimpeded access, these 
vehicles would be described as intended for the "peaceful" 
exploration of space, However, at some contiguous, concealed 
location, there could exist a supply of nuclear warheads 
specifically intended for marriage to the vehicles at an 
opportune and propitious time. No inspection system has yet 
‘been envisaged which would ensure, with sufficient confidence, 
the detection of concealed nuclear warheads, Actually, in 
the proposed scheme, warheads are exempt from control and 
inspection. 
co. In Stage B, the plan requires the declaration of the 

number of delivery vehicles by sone at home and in other NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries. In addition, numbers and types of 
vehicles not in any of these areas will also be declared, 
This would require the USSR to declare X number of vehicles 
outside these zones, but would not require the naming of the 
country, e.g., Red China. This would enable the USSR to 
avoid the proposed inspection system since countries outside 
the agreement are not subject to inspection. Thus the USSR 
would be provided a storage site for vehicles above the 
declared level. In the short period of eight months in Stage 
B, the Soviets could gain mejor advantage in this critical 


field, 
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STAGE C 


1. In this stage the participation is extended to all mili- 
tarily significant States in the Western and Eastern biocs, 
including Red China. This scope of participation is considered 
essential from the outset of any suitable disarmament program. 
Ideally, the membership, at the least, would include any nation 
that is developing a nuclear capability. 

2. One of the major defects of the proposal is the under- 
estimation of the necessity to link the reduction of conventional 
forces and armaments with reductions of stratecic delivery 
vehicles. The Joint Chiefs of Staff maintain that, in accordance 
with accepted US disarmament principles, there should be a linkage 
between these two areas so as to provide for balanced progress 
in both the nuclear and nonnuclear fields, assuring that no 
nation would acquire an advantage over the United States during 
the disarmament process. Only by adherence to such an approach 
will the United States be able to retain an adequate response 
to the entire spectrum of the remaining Communist threat. 

3. The dangers and difficulties in seeking numbers of quotas 
of non-strategic armaments as the principal criterion for 
stability are the same as those discussed for strategic vehicles. 
This approach is further complicated when force levels are 
excluded from these considerations as in the proposed program. 

In any event, the use of quotas to effect these reductions 
would probably be the most difficult to work out and negotiate 
because of the various weapons involved. It seems perocentage- 
type reductions would be the most manageable once the mamber 
nations declared their inventories. 

4. The suggested figure of 254 representing total reductions 
of armaments in this stage is not appropriate. The degree or 
percentage of such cute should only be determined, if at all, 
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after an evaluation of the existing strategic and tactical weapons 

and delivery systems which would be available to support con- 
ventional operations. This evaluation is not feasible until 

some progress has been made in the early stages of this proposal. 

5. One of the measures in this stage relates to advance notifi- 
cation of major military movements and maneuvers. As previously 
indicated in the comments on Stage A, this appears to be & measure 
more suited for an earlier stage of disarmament, therefore would 


offer no greater risix here. 
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STAGE D 


1. Discussion of measures in this stage are limited by lack 
of detail in the proposal and lack of a clear picture of the 
nature of the international environment at the end of Stage Cc, 
which the panel considers essential for movement into this 
stage. 

2. It does appear that the United Nations Peace Force, which 
is to be created in this stage, would be more effective if 
basic organizational elements of the force were set up in the 
earlier stages. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 
Throughout the Foster Panel program there are provisions 
for the withdrawal of participating states. The effect on the 
United States of a planned withdrawal by the Soviets should be 
contemplated. These tactics, so recently used in the test ban 
negotiations, can be expected. Upon acceptance of the Foster 
Panel program, the United States could only proceed in good 





faith. The nature of our open society, public pressures and 
funding requirements would preclude major contingency prepare- 
tions for a break in negotiations. The Soviets, on the other 
hand, could and probably would, make all the preparations neces - 
sary to gain the advantage by a deliberate break. The United 
States, faced with the considerably longer lead time in producing 
strategic vehicles, would be seriously handicapped in this 
rearmament race. The disadvantage could be so pronounced that 
the Soviets might choose to strike while they had a clear nuclear 
advantage. 
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PRIORITY - 
FROM STEVENSON AND DEAN 
DISARMAMENT 


STRONGLY ADVISE AGAINST HOLDING UP AGREEMENT WITH SOVIETS ON ON 
DISARMAMENT FORUM BECAUSE OF FRENCH OBJECTIONS TO 5-5-8. \d 
FRENCH HAVE KNOWN FOR WEEKS WE WERE HEADING IN THIS DIRECTION, YY 
THEY HAVE BEEN FULLY INFORMED HERE AT EVERY STEP, AND DEPT HAS 
BEEN INFORMED OF THEIR RESERVATIONS. FRENCH REFUSE TO AGREE \ 
TO ANY FORUM WHICH 1S NEGOTIABLE WITH THE SOVIETS, AND SINCE N) 
THEIR OBJECTION IS NOT TO DETAILS SUCH AS INCLUSION OR EXCLUSION ‘ 
OF A BRAZZA STATE BUT APPARENTLY TO WHOLE IDEA OF RESUMING 
DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS AT THIS TIME, WE SEE NO ALTERNATIVE 
BUT TO PRESS AHEAD, RECOGNIZE DESIRABILITY MAINTAINING SCST N 
POSSIBLE RELATIONS WITH FRENCH, BUT BELIEVE IF THEY ARE 
INFORMED THERE 1S NO OTHER ALTERNATIVE, THEY WILL ULTIMATELY \ 
COME ALONG, yy 
N 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD: 


This memorandum will expand numbered paragraph 5 of 
Dr. Scoville's memorandum of December 19, 1961, reporting on 
the State Department meeting. 


(1) Mr. McCone requested permission of Rusk that he be 
permitted to express his views on the question of resumption of 
nuclear testing, indicating that in doing so he, McCone, was going 
beyond his responsibilities as DCI, but desired to make his views 
known because he had been associated with the problem longer than 
any man in the room, with the exception of Mr. Farley. 


(2) Mr. McCone stated that he felt it was of paramount 
importance to the United States that we maintain our nuclear super- 
iority; it was not advisable, in McCone's opinion, to exchange moral 
leadership for proper security forces and in this modern day this 
meant, among other things, nuclear superiority. McCone further 
stated that if we were to lose nuclear superiority, our loss of 
prestige throughout the world would be very great -~- far greater, 
in his opinion, than the losses we have suffered because of our 
inferior position in space, 


(3) McCone then said that it was very obvious that the 
Soviets had made a quantum jump in nuclear technology during the 
period of the three year moratorium, and that the analysis of the 
Soviet tests indicated a weapons sophistication equal to ours in most 
areas and superior to ours in some. He pointed out that the United 
States had made some advances during the moratorium through 
theoretical laboratory work, but the advances were relatively 
minor, and this was due to many factors not the least of which 
was the fact that the AEC weapon laboratories turned their atten- 
tion to the peaceful applications of nuclear energy, competent 
scientists drifted into other work, and generally the tempo of 
weapon development slackened. 
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(4) McCone then stated that if we did pursue a moratorium 
policy for another two or three years, we would be awakened at some 
future time by a new series of Soviet tests which they would proceed 
with under some excuse or other, and that these tests would evidence 
a very great advance in weapon technology and a marked superiority 
of the Soviets over the United States in this critical field. McCone 
forecast that our laboratories would not make such advances as it 
was simply not in the American tradition to work hard at things unless 
there was a stated purpose for doing so. McCone made reference to 
the specific areas of advancement, 58 megaton and 25 megaton devices, 
the effects test, the improvement in weight yield ratio, as well as the 
high nuclear efficiency, all of which were indicators of the improve- 
ments made by the Soviets during the three year interregnum. McCone 
stated it still could not be determined whether clandestine underground 
testing conducted during the moratorium had assisted the Soviet labo- 
ratories in making their advances because no scientific means of 
detection were in existence during the three year period, or are in 
existence at the present time. With respect to pursuing our develop- 
ments in the underground, McCone stated that while such a course was 
possible, recent shots had indicated greater difficulty with underground 
testing than had been expected, and moreover, he questioned whether 
we could confine ourselves to such a slow and costly program with our 
principal adversary free to test in the atmosphere. 


(5) It is for all these reasons that McCone concluded that we 
must proceed with atmospheric testing, accept the political and propa- 
ganda consequences, but maintain nuclear superiority. 





John A. McCone 
Director 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


SUBJECT: State Department Meeting on 18 Dec. 1961 to Discuss 


Position Paper re Nuclear Testing for Bermuda 
Meeting. 


Listed below are the names of those that were present 


at the above meeting: 





State Department 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk 

Mr. William C. Foster, Director ACDA 

Mr. Philip J. Farley, Special Asst. for Atomic 
Energy and Outer Space, Department of State 


Defense Department 





Hon. Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense 
Dr. Harold Brown, Director, DR&E, OSD 


Atomic Energy Commission 





Dr. Glenn A. Seaborg, Chairman 


Brig. Gen. Austin Betts, Director, Div, of Military 
Applications 


White House 





Mr. McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant for 
National Security 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Special Asst. to the 
President for Science and Te chnology 

Mr. Spurgeon Keeny, Assistant to Or, Wiesner 


CIA 


Mr. John A. McCone, Director 
Dr. Herbert Scoville, Jr., AD/SI 
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Vu tte se 19 DEC 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


SUBJECT: State Department Meeting on 18 December 1961 to Discuss 
Position Paper re Nuclear Testing for Bermuda Meeting. 


l. Secretary Rusk opened the meeting by summarizing his views 
that the probable British position would be a reluctance towards the 
resumption of atmospheric nuclear tests either by the U.S. or jointly 
with the British. He felt it was important that, if possible, the U.S. 
be in a more positive position since any waivering might be exploited 


by the Prime Minister. He requested a review of the status of the 


intelligence analysis, The CIA members presented the position that 





was also generally 
agreed that while the analysis was still in a preliminary stage and 
would continue 44 for a long time, it was unlikely that such further 
analysis could change sufficiently to affect the decision to resume testing. 

2. The proposed U.S. program was discussed and all concurred 
that some 20 - 25 tests could be justified. However, it was agreed 
that, with the exception of effects tests, no single test was of over- ' 
riding security importance but it was the sum total which was critical, 
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It was generally agreed that the UK was cool to the US requirements 
although apparently no real attempt had yet been made to persuade 

the British. The DCI referred to our views that Sir William Penney, 

a key adviser to the PM in this matter, was unconvinced by the US 
arguments, although Dr. Seaborg point i out that his session with 

Sir William just prior to his departure indicated that he probably did 
support the resumption. Mr. McNamara felt that the proposed position 
paper, which admittedly involved quotes from an agreed joint AEC-DOD 
study, did not truly set forth the DOD's strong requirement for atmos- 
pheric testing. It was agreed that the DOD would prepare such a paper 
so that their position could be explicit without any dilution by the wegue oe 
of other agencies. Mr. Bundy indicated that the DOD papers which he 
had seen did not put the case as strongly as Mr. McNamara indicated, in 
that need for testing to maintain nuclear superiority was not clearly ’ 
enunciated, Dr. Seaborg stated that he felt that the critical feature 

was not the present relative status but the rate of progress of the USSR 
vs. US in a situation where the US was inhibited irom atmospheric test- 
ing while the Soviets could test at intervals to their liking. 


3. Secretary Rusk indicated that the greatest addition to US 


nuclear superiority that he had seen in the last year was our intelligence 
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on Soviet missile site information since this type of information did 
enable us to use our nuclear forces with very much greater effective- 
ness. Dr. Wiesner indicated that the development of a Soviet ABM 
capability could be most critical and therefore that the proposed test 
series (both tests for improving yield to weight ratios and effects) were 
designed to improve the US position in this connection. - 

4. Mr. Foster quoted from a draft paper of his group looking 
into the public relations aspects of US test resumption. This statement 
made a strong case for test resumption without defending any particular 
event. He indicated that Mr. Stevenson and perhaps others had the 
view that the US might afford some reduction in nuclear superiority if, 
in exchange, the US could assume moral leadership of the world. 

Mr. Foster did not agree with this view and indicated that various 
Embassies had been quizzed for possible foreign reactions to the US 
resumption. While the replies were still incomplete, the general 
tenor indicated that we might lose if we did not resume testing, since 
many countries were worried by the apparent loss of the US nuclear 
superiority as a result of the Soviet tests. Mr. Foster was worried 


about any nuclear developments which might make a major shift in the 
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5. Mr. McCone stated that he felt very strongly that it was para- 
mount for the US to maintain nuclear superiority, The Soviets had 
already in the past three years made a quantum jump in weapons develop- 
ment and that a possible future jump of a similar nature is the most 
critical problem. US world leadership was in question pad underground 
tests by themselves could never compete in a situation where the Soviets 
were free to test in the atmosphere when the pleased. Secretary Rusk 
concurred in this view and was very skeptical that one could substitute 
moral leadership for power. Moral leadership could only be had when 
one had the power position to back it up. Dr. Wiesner indicated that 
we must not only have the power, but we must make it look to the world 
that we have this power; therefore, the US tests must be made to look 
significant, 

6. When questioned as to the firmness of the US position on test- 
ing, Mr. Bundy indicated that the President was prepared to go ahead 
with atmospheric testing unless something drastic happened to change 
this view between now and the actual time for the tests. On the other 
hand, he did not wish to make such a firm decision now which would 
inevitably become publicly known, The President was also troubled by 


the difficulty of being able to point to any single test as crucial to the 
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national security since the more generalized requirement was more 
difficult to defend, Mr. Farley quoted Mr. McMillan's criteria for 
resuming testing which were quite rigid. 

7. During the meeting there was a discussion of the need for the 
use of Christmas Island for the US tests. The AEC indicated that this 
could be useful for improving the quality of information but not at the 
expense of any loss of control. The AEC and DOD had prepared a staff 
paper which gave the minimum conditions of acceptability for the use of 
this site. Mr. McCone indicated that if Sir William Penney had been 
strongly in favor of the testing, then the program might have proceeded 
without any restrictions but in view of his present attitude, it is not 
certain that this could be guaranteed. Mr. Bundy summarized the US 
position that we would like to use Christmas Island if the UK would par- 
ticipate actively as a partner in the test series, but that we were not pre- 
pared to make any concessions to obtain this use. 

8. State, DOD, and AEC were to prepare a revised position paper 


as soon as possible; CIA need not participate but were to obtain copies 


(ae Joka 


HERBERT SCOVILLE, JR. 
Assistant Director 
Scientific Intelligence 


for review. 
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3 January 1962 


Dear Wait: 


~, Henry Ramsey sald yesterday at the meeting in Jacob 
Bean's ofdice that you thought someone should have a beeen 
paper prepared dealing with the wisdom of signing the . — 
US test ben treaty. He sald thet you were referring 
in-Partiguler to the points, in that connection, that | 
had made lt-my colloquy with Bill Foster at the meeting 
which you Sttended in Bill's office on December 27. 


OF ater 


» 
’ 


N 


3 7) 

3 Théte are two defects In the US-UK treaty which 
must belt! stingul shed. 

- > 


The first relates to whether thet treaty sets up a 
system which would provide us with knowledge that a test 
has _teken place. 
This defect has for years been boiled, fried, poached 
and scrambled. it is old stuff. The argument is that the 
Inspection system envisioned is actually not adequate to 
detect with sufficient reliability and accuracy clandestine 
underground shots. That Is, the Soviets might pul! some 
off without our knowing it. Everyone admitted that, from 
the technical point of view, there had to be some sort of 
@ threshold and that, below that threshold, the detection 
system could not be relied on. Furthermore, there were 
many who believed that, even above the threshold, the system 
was sufficiently unreliable -- especially when combined with 
severe limitations in numbers of on-site Inspections and ) 
difficulty In carrying out on-site Inspections -- thet the —_ 
deterrence against even fairly large clandestine underground ne 
shots would be too smal!. in other words, the hardware ‘i 
people do not believe that the so-called Geneva system /s 
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much good. The Defense Department has gone along with the 
treaty, | think, partly because it was not fully aware in 
the beginning of the defects In the detection system and 
pertly because it was persuaded later on that the patent 
deficiencies might be more than compensated for by the po!!- 
tical (and some military) Intangibles emanating from having, 2: 
in “closed Russia," a number of contro! posts and on-site oe. 
inspections. 8 


iA. & 

The second defect is that the treaty, even if it per- mes 
formed according to the most wildly optimistic expectations, | 
would Inform us of Soviet tests only after they had occurred | 
and therefore would permit the conniving Soviets to . 


SE Ere arEa Tan on @ trusting United States. This defect 
rece! almost no attention until the Soviets, in September 
1961, sprang thelr atmospheric series on us. 


This latter point is the one | was emphasizing at the 
meeting in Bill Foster's office. It is the point which Is 
relevant to Paragraph A(S) of the "General Themes" portion 
of the public relations document now being prepared by the 
Foster Subcommittee. The implication of that paragraph and 
of the oral statement you made at the last meeting of the 
Foster group Is that our objections to en atmospheric mora- 
torium do not apply to the US-UK all-environments treaty. 
There is an implication that the US-UK all-environments treaty 
is OK because it provides for “verification” and that an 
atmospheric ban (which could be by treaty) Is not OK because 
there is no provision for "verification." : 


My observations were two. 


The first was thet our preference for the US-UK all- 
environments treaty over an atmospheric-only treaty cannot 1 
be based on the fact that the former also bars underground watheis 
tests. If anything, the US-USSR asymmetries are such that 4d 
(as compared at least with an all-environments ban and perhaps . 
even with no ban at al!) it Is probably to our advantage to re 
have an atmospheric-only ban. It Is probably to our advantage “is 
vis-a-vis the Soviets to have underground testing permitted CE 
while atmospheric testing Is prohibited. 
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The second observation was that, If our objective is to 
deter atmospheric tests simply by knowing when they occur, we 
would be In as good @ position to do that under an atmospheric 
moratorium or treaty as we would under the US-UK a! !-envi ronments 
treaty (in elther case, we would know almost Immediately and 
with high reliability when atmospheric tests were conducted) ; 
and if our objective is to avoid being t with our ts 
down by the Soviet Union, we would me be In a better 
position under en atmospheric-only moratorium or treaty t 
under the US-UK al!-environments treaty (it Is more likely ~ 
thet the U.S. will be psychologically prepared to maintain a asa 
state of quick-reaction testing readiness under the obviously 
fragile conditions of an atmospheric-only moratorium or treaty 
than under the tranquilizing conditions of the US-UK al!- 
environments treat 


This was all | Intended to convey. 


| recognize that there are fectors cutting In the other 
direction. For example, it is somewhat less likely that the 
Soviets would violate a treaty with the long and publicized 
history end with all of the Implementing paraphernalia of the 
one we have been trying to negotiate in Geneva then it is that 
they would violate one (say) ginned up on 48 hours notice just 
prior to the scheduled commencement of our atmospheric series 
and Involving no elaborate physical implementation. (The analogy 
here is the formal wedding on the one hand and the elopement on 
the other; the former Is more likely to stick.) Another 
importent fector is that the US-UK ali-environments treaty does 
indeed involve a measure of opening up of the Soviet Union -- 
an item not appearing in any atmospheric-only ban. This point, 
of course, Is not germane to my analysis, but rather involves 
an apples-and-orenges judgment in which the value of such 
penetration must be welghed against the considerations that | 


have outlined. See, 
| was not suggesting that the United States should change Neti 
its present policy supporting the US-UK treaty. However, | think -. Sy 


we should be prepared for that contingency -- especially if the 

Soviet Union uses its head and agrees to sign on the dotted line. thy 
(For your Information, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have just sub- . 

mitted a paper to the Secretary of Defense pointing out that In ‘ 
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thelr judgment It would be unwise for the United States to’ 

sign the treaty now.) Also, although | did not suggest 

that we should consider pursuing an atmospheric-only treaty, 
the wisdom and appropriate timing of such a course of action 
certainly should be studied. 


Sincerely, 






pin T. McNaughton 
Assistant Secretary 
Mr. Welt W. Rostow 
Counsellor and Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Counc! ! 
Department of State 
Washington 25, 0. C. 
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January 5, 1962 
SECRET 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


1. The problem which confronts you of whether or uct te resume 
testing neclene weapons in the etmoophere ta the near future is in essence 
ene of timing. Ne one in the goverument propocss that we . 
rencence testing in the atmocghere ence and for all. There are theese 
whe 000 © significant politions gain in postponing resumption of 

og ne, copecially if the opportunity ce provided is used for 
positive initiatives in thie ephere of arms contre! cad Gisarmament. The 
pecitive argument fer the valee of sedh o policy is made by Arthar 
ont in hic memorandum of 39 Dccember. This mameranéem 

inset! to the military Gieadvantages which mast be acsoseod 
on the other aids of the argumest. 


3. Mareld Brown's end Jerry Wieaner's letters te you of 12 
and 19 Oecember, respectively, oct forth most of the argements on both 
sides. | think the moet part in Beown's letter ties in his 
Gscuseien of the indi tects pat in the paragraphs at the bettem of 
page 6 and the tep of page 7 which otate the framework of military policy 
within which the ascesement of the tect series mast be made. Brown's 


esgument was: 














these advantages are ic & matter 
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that is the situntion ia which the U.5. will Gad itecll. 
ia war censuses ender these conditions, the limitation of 
U.S. eivilies Geemage recaitiag from Soviet fellew-an 
ettachs of as & resalt of frem Seviet counter - 
foree attache will Gepend te 8 considerable extent on the 
domile of the curvivability, penstrability end deliverability 
ef ear own counter-fores altackh. This statemesnt ic act 
intended te giees over the fact that in o asclear war civilian 
eacenitics would be eucemecs ia any event and that the 
societics of the countrics iavelved weeld be catactrephically 




















Withia thie framework there are two questions to be anewered. How 

important ic the extra margin over dstervence which is provided by | 

the capability te ctrike back as Rassias reserve striking power ia the 

event that the Soviet Union initiates an attach apes us? How mach | 

contribation will the test series described aake to that margis if it is 

rane neat opring rather than postponed fer 6 year in the absence of | 
| 
| 





farther iaternaticons! agreements ov fer the duration ef any effective 
agreement ? 
| 3. The problem of the margin of strategic striking power beyond 
what ie required for deterrence is one with which you have already | 
wreetled ia the decisions on the Velense bedget. Although members of : 
«2. 
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plociens on sodas and the like. 
chiefly how mach love geod these systems are Ubsly te be. Ih respect 
te penetration aad reduction of the vulnerability of warheads te nacieas 
euplocions, most of what ncods te be learned can be discovered by 
endergroend tects. 


Fieally, there ic the argument that atmospheric testing may lead 
to the Gecovery of new phonomens relevant te the AIC SM problem. 
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This, ef coures, connect be denied, bat the military expicitaticn of any 
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Copy furnished: : 
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Mr. Sorensen 
Dr. Wiesner 
Mr. Schlesinger 
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Bi te 
- to join 
~ atndspneric molear tests. 


I neve now discussed this question fully with the 








Cabinet. pe ey that the of tests an 
now proposed so far as we @ at nt, | 
to fall within the definitions of ermiseitte nuclear 
Lests which you and I made in the autum, In these 
circumstences, whether we join with in preparinz 
Christmes-Island or not, we should feel morally bound to 
Upport any decision which you might make to carry out 
chis oroyrame. My Colleagues and I therefore sacreed 
that it would be right to make available to you the 
sécisities at Chri Island which you require, subjuc:, 
o> course, to the conclusion of an agreement on scieni..ic 

tecanical collaboration as well as about the finarcial 
arg aGrinistrative arranesents. As a contribution to 
So.2..tisic collaboration we would wish to place at your 
Gisposel certain United kin dom techniques and exnerience, 
for ~-x-2nle in observing nuclear weapons tests, which we 
oGlicve would be of Some value. 


We Mce this decision on two assumptions. fhe 7irst is 
chat we cun be satisfieu, from the advice of our scientists 
~62cing wits yours, that the Bt py of tests proposed 
Go snceec fall within our dofinitions of justifiable 
tests. rroa what I heard in Bermuda I do not in fact 
amiioipate any —y here. Secondly, as I am sure 

- you woulé agree, we should expect full consultation before 
@ Gecision to start tests from Christms Island is actuclly 
mece. ‘Tnois is of special importance in the li*ht of the 
orowsals regarding & political initiative which I set out 
ve.c%. We nk t in any announcement about the 
f.cilities at Christmas Island it would be better to state 
1 t.rily that we,had jointly decided that further tests were 
. oaeeitarily necessary rather than only that we had agreed 
‘m0 a eet for tests against a possible decision ~*~ 
, to fois boea, At the swe time, however, as you will see 
se the iast section of this letter, we believe that an ~~ 
yt enrouncesent in these terms should be accompanied ye A 
“-* oterminsc new initiative towards disarmament and it 
.< Ps should indicate that the timing of teste could, to some | )*’ 
, *extont,” depend upon Soviet reactions to our proposals. §)°%” 
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Pee : u Said “in Sermida I believe that you yourself 
uld tase, account the paores international situation 






: : waking-a cision to resume tests 
ond Tnopereberefore that you will agree with this general” 
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in our discussions tie Cabinet considered the provable 
progress which the Russians in their latest tests iave 
made in the field of anti-missile work, and the dmger 
that without Some Similar effort on our Side we might 0:2 
day vind ourselves at their mercy. Of course at the very 
LG.ént when we are beginning to work in this field we have 
to consider that the 100 megaton weapon seems not merely to 
correspond with Mr. Khrushchev's natural instinct for 
megnitude but also to have valuable poeciiee military _ 
importance and to pose a further difficult requirement ior 
a defence system, at a time when it is not yet clear that 
Jefence will be possidle even against missiles which siust 
come much cioser to their target before exploding. sven 
wivthout this complication nobody knows whether either side 
wil really be aole to solve the immensely complicated _ 
procle::s Oo, an anti-missile defensive system, towards wich 
Ln.csé are the first haltiny steps. Our scientific advisers, 
you will remember, said thet, if it were not a fiatter on 
wica national survival itself was at stake, they would 
that it was impossible. But if, for such a staxe, sufficier 
rescurces vere developed and devoted to it, they could 
row definitely say that anything should be regarded as 
umposSisle. Yet, if we do what we are now contenplating, 
we shell be enteri unon a new @ in this endless 
ctrugzle, with all t this implies. When one adds to 
this the thought of the expenditure in money terms which 
* will oe necesSary - and money terms are merely a convenient 
ietheag of stating the vast resources, human and material, 
whicn are involved - it would really seem to any ordina 
person wao reflects 7} - pe it that humanity is setting 
OG. of &@ path at once so fantastic and so retrograde, so 
Sieuiisticated and So barbarous, as to be almost incredible. 
It ccrtainly seems a strange irony, hir. President, that I 
‘SL0uld have spent Christmas Day reflecting in what terus 
‘acd oy what arguments I should cammend to my colleagues 
ithe dedication of Christmas Island for this purpose. 


There are three aspects of this problem about which 
.*I am concerned. First, if we make these tests - modest 
.2n their size, without cny serious effect in the pollution 
of the atmosphere and adding little from this point of 
view to the harm already done = undoubtedly the Russians 
Will continue not only with preparing but with carrying 
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out-tasir — series. ‘le shall later be forced to do 
‘cdefiaitely, edch side urying to get the lead. Zur so ~ 
byavy oti Ye the -@xpense, and so vast the claim upon 3 
oe. .fe sources, that I greatly fear the end may be what has + 
PA Sa, Ply aivvays been the end in these armament races — one 
n' oF" “\$iae of wie Other, when it thinks it has the jioment Oc 
". Same Pioraty, will be teapted to put the issue to tne tust. 
"© ‘ue seconc point we ougit to consider.is whether there is 
acy veal tification on tecinical grounds for believing 
tant aa effective anti-uissile system could be developed. 
"or our suall island, of course, there can be none; for 
iz even eight or nine missiles of the present Size were to 
get through there would be little left of us. For you or 
ror tie Russians the situation is a little different because 
of the sheer size of the territory. Nevertheless, I 
wOusd imagine that with all the countermeasures, the 
decoys, tae electronic devices and all the rest of it, 
it “ust be very doubtful indeed whether a defence Sysiem can 
Os acuieved which will provide the minimum protection. 
“irday, there is the position of all the other countries. 
| i> tne test programiie of the Great Powers goes on tiere is 
t. a0 acpe of dealing witii waat you call the Nth country 
“pooleli. Some countries will develop powerful systenis, 
~rooadly the Chinese and eventually the Germans - and, of 
Course, the French. rie can stop them if the Creat 
Yovers go on. Others will develop nuisance Systems - 
Qut tney will be very formidable nuisances. and if all 
uL 
7 
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“+ all 








wis Capacity for destruction is spread about the world in 
ae ands of all kinds of different characters - dictators, 
rsactionaries, revolutionaries, madmen — then sooner or 
22052, afd ahyey | I think by the end of this century, 
6.%..80 OY Dad or folly or insanity, the great crime will 
Os COAL ° 


. J28Se are thoughts, s.r. President, adout waich I 
fo0. Luat you and I sivuld ponder a little further. i 
Venvured LO put Sole OF Wiis to you in our Short talks 
in Serwuca and it was vecause you were SO responsive to 
tce motives that lay behind that I am encouraged to send 
yo. tais further analysis. 


, fo III : 


pe . ..* In Bermuda we covered a wide range of subjects. 
Min Ansaet from those mentioned in the Caamunique - Berlin, 
i ixc.ese Tests, the Congo, the an Common hiarket - 
‘we wouched on a number of other points of almost equal 
in sruaace. These included Laos and Viet-Nam and the , 
gv.v?e. DOSition in the Far Bast; the confused and always 
uncertain Situation in the Middle Bast; Africa, where 
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dw : or too soon; the future of tae emerging 
Seats States Like ;° and the likely development of the United 
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\- - we then believed between Geneva and Paris. wr. Khrusnchev 
. 4may have felt @ genuine sense of shock at the discovery of 
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almost aqual rs may follow "Colonialism" persisted in 









































. Nations in its present form and under its present influence. 


Runoiag all these discussions there was one 
comaon taread. of these problems in their diiferent ; 
ways reflect the great division which has dominated tie - 
world since the end of the second world war. At every 
point and on every issue is the contest between Communism 
and the Free World, eaci: struggling to contain the other and 
Lo attract the Support of the so-called unaligned nations. 


The more I reflect on all these problems the more i 
cm lod to the conclusion that none can be satisfactorily 
Gealt with singly. But if, on the other hand, there 
could be some genuine improvement in the underlying malady . 
from waich humanity suffers, fairly rapid solutions of the 
verticular problems would follow. In recent years — 
tLiiere have been two ae py to break througi: the deadlock 
wuica seemed at one time resent Some hope. ‘ihe first 
was the Geneva negotiations for the abolition of nuclear 
tcsts, and the second was the series of efforts, including 
cnc iatverchange of visits between statesmen on both Sides 
ov tne Iron Curtain which led up to the Summit meeting in 
roris in 1960. Both tnese attempts ended in failure. 
Locxin.; back, I think one must agree that the major dlame 
ror ooui these failures lay with the Soviet Governmient 
&..0uzgn the Allies were nov wholly free from responsioility. 
ur instaace, I am perscaaliy convinced that an agreemeat 
&v Séfeva could have beea reached on the basis of the 
Gi..ition of tests above the threshold. That would have 
G.VeG us the enormous advantage of the introduction of at 
ieccl an elementary systen of inspection and control ia 
.@ Tlcid waere from its vcry nature the Russian suspicions 
of sccusations of espionage were less plausible. 


Similarly, the Surr.it meeting in Paris was the 

Cua inating int of a long and carefully prepared seg..ence 
Ci events, all of which seemed to afford some expectav.on 
.O¢ & genuine detente. Yet it not only failed, but oroke 

» ¢n a disorderly and discreditable way, in which we had 
<c carry some Of the blame. At the time no-one seemed 
acie to understand the excessive importance which 
?. Jhrushchev attached to the U-2 incident. But I an 
inclined to think now that there was more connection than 


nov; much we knew about the positions of their large rockets, 
r, waich they were depending so greatly. This in turn may 

nave affe their attitude in Geneva and, combined with 

tre remarkable success of the United States with nuclear 

Sucnarines and Polaris missiles, may have led to the 

tussier decision to carry out their recent tests, on the 

preparation of which they had of course been long engaged. 
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ee a. " ee 
, _.At-@ay pate, what.ver the cause, the only to dig = =f 
Ciplcmatic. & wh.ca promised any success proved Ay. 


a , Sisastrous Lai -  ‘chere is however this degree OF = 
 comPort <0 be Grawm fro whet followed. ir. Khrushicicev 
Mac. OTiginally announced his decision to sign a peace tresiy 
Artem goei th the : oo 
‘ar. Ay une time of my visit to Noscow in February, 1959, he: 
deh Soh he cererred this threat; and, although he renewed it after Pry 
Sr. the Paris de , he is still showing gone degree ,. 
-- Toceration by re implementing busy 
) who say that —““*’ 














Gr. oF tais year. I know there are some | 
_, » --tl3 Spriags, not so much from a desire to appear * 3% 
eae Pecsonable towards the sestera Allies and tne world at 
~* Jarce, eas from his unwillingness en dang . 
tw. . plo to Kir. Ulbricht and his friends. However tiat 


. may be, we have been given a brea Space; and I knov ‘- 
tet it is your inten on, in spite all the difficuities i 
inside the \iestern Alliance, to make full use of it. ; 


The difficulty, as we all know, is to decide what wo 
Cs. ‘he somewhat Sombre thoughts which I have develoved 
co. have no purpose unless they are intended to lead to 
av least some proposals for finding "a way out" of the 
223 in which we are set. It may be that there is no way 
c.u. do may be that we are condemned, like the heroes ~ 
co wie old Greek tragedies, to an ineluctable fate fro 
wiiea there is no escape; and that like those doomed 
Picures we must endure it, with only the consolation o: 
tiv Gcmoaltory and sometimes irritating commentaries o- 
wc chorus, the foreruaaers of the columnists of to-day. 
Oc: Use other hand, it siay oe that even those who cannot 
accent so pessimistic e@ view would feel it wiser to avoid 
amy attenpt to bring about a dramatic change of events 
acd to rely upon "Something turning up" and somehow post- 
yoning at ieast for a veriod a fatal crisis. All my life 
tnere have been two views about the best way of dealiag 
with this sort of prodlem. I can remember these arguments 
ocolore the first war; <tney were of course in full flush 
Ccween the wars; and wey are still subject to much 
debate. 42 line of argwient Sucgests that we should 
° “@ep reviently at work trying to chisel away the 
_ ' €xceeScsaces which deface the body politic of mankind, 
| oe 2 method to remove one by. one the major os 
¥ 4 Ganzers, whether local or general, arriving eventually at . *- 
"4 point when an effective all-round settlement can become ;,.: 
r4*—-practical politics. The other view has been that there Pee 
;“ are moments in history when it is better to take a bolder ™,. 
in ., Choice and put @ larger stake upon a more ambitious throw. 4" 
; wo A Similar has gone on recently between ewho 
aK <. o~ WOULG wish tO narrow and those who would wish to widen a 
| the discussions on Berlin. Chancellor Adenauer and his 
friends, after some. hesitation, seem to have come down 
-*~ upon the side of narrowing any negotiation so as to deal 
, “Ay ‘Fe a ; > js. fie - pus tug o's 
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oily with access and the minifum amount of recognition of 
ce D,D,.2. required for practical purposes, thus avoicing 
ei %_aarzer BS the Oder-Neisse Line or tie uitinale. 
our. of Germany. “>General de Gaulle, on the other fand,:; 
> Suciad to that without a general detente over a: 
“ice Tield any ted agreement on Berlin is hardly t ogy. 
WoPTh Uae paper it is writven on. + afte 


- “she 
Ali these argument:; ox detaiD must not oe allowec * 
<0 obscure the basic fact that thé balance of power arc 
Co:.vinwed peace in the world is maintained by the deterrent 
w.e! uf the United States and the United Kingdom on tre © 
Cae Side against that of the U.S.S.R. on the other. ‘ce 
~ Tusute of uncommitted world, which tries to relain — 
nvubrai On this great issue is, in fact, dependent on tiie 
ovvcome. This fays a very great responsibility upon our 
wo countries and i know, rrom our in Bermuda, that 
yu. Teei as ty as 1 do the over-riding need to — 
find some way of breaking the deadlock between Gast anc 
‘lest. On tae one Side we have the problem of Berlin, on 
wiich we are now trying to find a basis for an understanding, 
aac on the other the grim problem*of the nuclear race, @ 
new pnase Of which is ove ng before us and threatens to 
exnaust the resources of ooth sides. 


Ve cannot tell at »resent how the Berlin exploration 
will go but at least we have a plan of campaign designed 
LO test out the possidilities o reement. Je snail 
ano in tae next few weeks or montas what prospects tnrere 
are on this and it will certainly affect our whole anproach 
vO tne question of relations witn Russia. But in the 
feantime I believe we should make a Supreme effort to make | 
~2ocress in the field of disarmament and nuclear tests, ia 
waich we at present have not worked out an effective plan 
' of ca.beign. My idea is that you and we might agree 
+ upon a seasme of policy designed to give new impetus to 
une disarmament negotiations and to unlock the present 
loz-jan. With +e. respect I- would propose following 
vrocedure and I beg you to consider it carefully and 
__ Syapathetically. : 


«te 
Pd 
~~ 


oUF IV 


. *It has been. agreed between us and the Russians that 
“tere will be an 1l&-power conference on Disarmament deginnin 
--.i9 thé middle of March. We must build on this. But there 
"is no doubt that this rather unwieldy, heterogeneous group 
of countries is not likely to achieve results unless it is 
give impulsion and leadership by the main nucléar powers, ~ 
:y {dea would be that you and I, who are in the lead on 


*\ 
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me * ye eA , > 
the Westera side, should tac the initiative and invite - rx. 
seis Mr. Khrushchev to goncer rt wit with us,-before this camittee *% 
sore meets, on the best aethods of e ensuring _ Popese 8 f- Sh 

~ progress is made. sie t, for yt 


















yee erence of the Bored: ee 
ot. ers a 
CP powers, Zora, oloed ee 
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” vessinild working as as a time tor the Guaeene. The 
ena Gs ae (or four) power meeting would be:- 


(1) to reconcile our desire for adequate control over 
' disarmament with the Soviet fear of 


espionage; 


(2) to to determine dly the conditions ~ 
in ch a permanent abolition of nuclear 
tests could be agreed; 


(5) to discuss measures for ensuring greater 
security for the two sides pending an 
agreement On controlled disarmament; 


(4) to issue a joint declaration to implement 
the Irish resolution passed at the last 
mp of the United Nations Assenbly 

eajoined nuclear powers not to 
relia uish cuntrol of nuclear weapons or to 
er knowsedge relating to their 
sorackure to non-nuclear powers. 





In proposing this meeting I Suggest that we shoulc 
siéice a Geclaration that we intend to make the success of 
the Disarianent Conference a major plank in our foreign 
~olicy, thet we will take personal Pesponsibi ii ty for the 
obnduct or the negotiations and perhaps that we or our 
Foreigs Ministers will personally attend the first meetings 
of tue ‘Cota: ission. 


. If you should agree that a programme along these 
' * jises wes desirable next question would be how to 
o pfescat it both to our own pudlic opinions and to the 
“ huss tans. So far as I can judge nion in the United 
states, there ‘has been a very natural inclination to 
- ' ” peswne pests following the large-scale Russian tests. 
Yeu would also think that there will be a 2 oomes feeling 
“i cf dcspair if aothing can be done to ty) wate present drift 
‘ia world. | os rege rds my coun le our ur paPtoersap 
‘with you in all ees rig t back to of the 
Second Yorld War “ans oo nigh valued, a Vaecks on tO resume 


tec ts and to make British rritory available for es amie: 
¥ ' tates “ g’ 


a 
so am * ys ‘ WA “ 
ed ‘ : °"a ~« ™ . ¥ wt & ta ~ , 
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.. Oh S Island. -~,0a the ouher hand, if we are to acnleuss 


be called; - a ted 


=i Vili , 
‘a 


0 _,. © Aen wae 


G 


understood unless it is accospanicsu 
| we were making 2 nev move LO 


"same time the broad lines of this. *. 
proposal 32d the available facilities at 


any ing practical with the Russians, we aust act handle 
thas 2 uatter of ic statement only but must approach 
Khrushchev direct mexs it clear to that we have a 
genuice dasire for his co-oneration in checking the 
to give iis tie iapression thst, ty a prossal of this 

o give . Sicn that ap f s 
kind we were see to avoid the issue of Berlin on wa: 

as we wcll know he Getermined to achieve sone sett.cuent. 
My sucgestion would be, thercfore, that in addition to 2 
public sustewent of our intentions, we should make @ 

private co.zzunication of a rather more detailed Kind uw 
Kheussc.cev ufving him to co-operate with us in S génuisr 
erfsrt to give tus to tie Disarmament Comiission's 
wock and wo join in @ meetinc of Foreign iiinisters of inc 
nuclear »owers on the lines described adove. ‘ine purnose 
of ure private ph ay to iarushchev would be to inaicate. 
thot we were genuinely concerned to save humanity fra. vne 
vhrect acc the wastage or a fe. Cc tition designed vo 
orcvics inmunaity against quclear attack, a competition 
wailcn ~¢ Delieve would aimost certainly be fruitless anc 
“Sica could distort the wsole economic life of the worid. 
«gt _would be necessary of course to inform General 
Gé SGauile end Dr. Adenauer of what we had in miad and 
“eS 55 vO invite the Freach to take pert in the initial 
Eo. 0acn to xXhrushchev. 


a7 
; 


opinion 25 us if we Could wake public statements on wa 


(é) in our view the present technical situation justifies 
62 inceed requires the “Jest to make a further series of 
nuclear tests for purely wilitary reasons. For this 
rl the United States and Sritish Governments have 
Ssclésc to sake preparations for such & series in varicus 
notes inciuding Christuas island; 


‘5S; We fecognise that further tests the West may be 
MiLovec by more Soviet tests and So cycle will continue 
igceriaive Y: Nevertheless, we see no justification here 
#5: abacconing our present plans but we are deeply concerned 
2. wie Situation in which we find ourselves and for the 
Suture of mankind if a‘halt to the nuclear arms race cannot 
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greater security in 2 rk, Burépe % 
















4° 7rc2 “oh and the Germans, limitation and $ doubts of érua- 

"8 ents La specified areas not limited to perticuler couavri . 

% «2 2 would like David Orasby-Gore to take S on for us with 

' Suc. assistance aS he requires. After that we shoulc 

-hove to try to bring the French in and perhaps other 

oe 4:1 this io preparation for the 18—power Disarmament 
x 1ssica's work. there is very little time I would — 

hone nau we could get on with this work straignt away. 


SS i said, all this will be affected by the progress | 
cl te Giscussions on lerlin. -If the rove is unsuccessful 
enc we Save to hold a negotiation in a c atmosphere, we 3 
in we West will not be in a good Situation. But, as you... 
told we in Benauda, this would not be the end of the wh 
CUEDL WO reach af uncerstandiag with the Soviet Union & 
én% it might be that the approach which i am proposing on 
G2 rh IAAT would heln us in making a new move to nezotiate 
rics the Russians on the serious situation which would 
“Sot feve arisen in aps, If, on the other hand, the 
- _ciin explorations zo well ‘and seen a to lead to a 
/ . , 6. poate between fC: ‘Gags ‘a »ingisters on at Sud ject, 
ey vwcs Qgaia general pros: CLS Might be improved oy the 
ae Suc? Zaitietive and we Could perhaps link the two 
Le he cu.avioss with one anotccr. We might possibly envisage * 
«hy. & Swiss oeeting later on, to conclude a series of agreenents 
a. af COW ring these major problems and thus pave the way ae 8 
i. general improvement do —_—— relations. vet: 
‘itis course, ‘to do nothing or to do nothiog® 
, ho 1 0n8y to, do it.18 not the things © 
ca ind wales. | But, nat one rets i : 
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“a$ REPORT OF THE POREICN WEAPONS 
fo" EVALUATION GROUP JAMUARY MEET IM 16 Jamery 1962 


Pref. a. A. Bethe. Ch isin 


Dr. Hans A. Bethe Cornell Uriwersity 

Dr. John &. Foster Lavren.. Kadtat ion Laboret ory 
Dr. &. H. Soeckeresnan Lawre.© Raedle:ct.a Laboratvy 
(let meeting only) 

Dr. Kenneth Street Lewrence Raltation Laboretur, 
(lest meeting owly) 

Dr. J. Cateon Merk Loe Alemos Sclentific Laboratury 
Dr. &. W. Spence Los Alamos Scientific Lebvratory 
Dr. George A. Cowen Loe Alacows Scientific Labor ator, 
Dr. Walter Goad Los Alames Scientific Laboratory 


The group ast three times (ia Bovember, December, and January) tv 
consider AVTAC data and evaluation of the Soviet devices tested in thetic 
fall 1961 series. 


The Soviet development tests showed « highly sophisticated muclear 


weegens techaslegy. 
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1 o 5 Megat wart | 
Twelwe of the Soviet tests fall in the yi 


ead Tetge fom «.> b 


5 Mf weile there are none between 6 and 25 MT. Thue their iucates, 


the lower megston renge has cootiqed but this yield range gue coitetpoencs 


fo lower in, Theis interest may be csonecied 


with somes sissile developucat. 


Of the 1 - 5 ME tests, JOB 9% (2.9 MI), 9. 


(+.6 MT). and 112 (S.1 MT) 





ead can be trested oa this basis. 





JOB G7 (1.6 Mr), 89 (2.3 MT), ond 
104 (2.7 nr) appear te be preef teste of 1958 devices. Also JOR # (4.7 HT) 


is very similer to JOB 70 af the 1958 series, and thie test can be compared 


E 





At least two other tests, i.e., JOB 66 (2.0 MT) and 91 (1.5 HT) 


appear te represent modest but significant iapruvements over suviet 1956 
teste of the same yield range. 
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Still is the 1-5 ME clase, JOB 96 (2.9 HT) and JOB 97 (4.6 MT) and 


12 GC.) a) provided debris which aarkedly differs {row thet obtained 
 figem the chat diseusced chove. 1s eéditios, the isotepic retios tur 


ben - ’ 
‘This series of Soviet Gevices is iapressive alee th other respects 


| alah de aot depend on the weight cot inte. 
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) SSeeycn tet, J 3h preomnes slater 4tfinicien te te 


, on So the corics 96 (2.9 IE), 97 (4.6 Mx) ond 112 (5.1 Om). 
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Qub-Megetoe 
Pour of 
the Soviet tests, 93, 94, 108 and 116 were in the sub-eeget 
- on 


reage with yields between about 0.) MI ead 0.85 HT. 
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thie Aaapesse ooelé probably be realised with confidence without full 
“easle test, bat ic would seem unlikely thet such « change would be made 
*:” ce ce full extent iedicated without additional tests. The 1961 Sovier 


a 
" @@qles of tests dees not include any devices vith veights in the 





The Soviets would nsed 
additional testa if they want te estch 0. 8. technology io this low 


we gt reage. 


Tission Revises 
The ecalysis of the ones kiletes Casts iodicate that @ sudstaniial 


‘* 
A 


“pe. cham a then daviace ae biel (over halt of these tests for vbich 
1 daecke ven soliented shew evidensa of boosting) . This marke & cce- 


. - 
‘ “+! 


‘ otéeredly tessyesed Soviet ieterest in beceting and from these tests « 


F variety of beneted {ission éevioes sre sow eval lable te them. Several 
6 the tested Gevieas gave boseted yislée of « tev Milotood Ay 7 _— 


These aay be associated 












~- with es laterest ia testicel weapame. In two instances the yield «ppears 
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Ava. by Seeery > tnd that aeons seciee ines voto 

“faguessive éoviees. ‘Theis advenstd enperiacatation in the yield range 

_ fram 1,5 te 5 ME sheald have given. thee very solid knowledge of the 
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na SECRET AD 440/9 
. ¥ Toe pane] commends the effort to obtein close-in diagnostic dsia wu 


staging of Soviet devices from an aircraft. It is recognised tnt 






ia ouch « hesartous eporstion depends upon 2 combination of 
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ee F- whe eapurias equipment, calibrating it on U. 8. tests 


ag. it on possible tutury Soviet tests at Bovaya Zenlya. 
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BUCLEAR Tes 


The United Kingdom Cabinet, eftar thorough consideration, 
decided on January 16 that Her Majesty's Governint aro willing in 


ee 
*~ ~i- os . . 


“principle to agree to the us? of Christws Islami on the following 
., basis, 
2. Tne Cabinet fully unierstood cnd were highly gratificd by 
‘+the cosire of the rresident of the United States to evoid any 
forme declaring in terms tiat the United Kimdom anc United 
States zcvernments have deciled to nake tests. The Cabinet rere 
also pleésec that the President of the United States is taking the 
possibilities of an initiative on disarmement so sericusly, The 
Cabinet considered that the iJritish and American positions on this 
are very close together and the Catinot ere now prepared for work 
to begin on the Christmas Island Agreement, A @roft of this 
Agreement ie being sent to Hor Majesty's Embassy and it is essumed 


— > — a yt Ale tis ie ta Ol th a, et te 
- . “* . - - * 


_ that work would go shecd simultaneously in Washington on this 
* Agreement, on the form which the disarmament initiative might Fake 9 
_ end on the wording of paregruph C of the draft ennouncexzent, 


t 
- 3e Her Kajesty's Governoent can broadly accept the revised 
. | ’ form of peragraph A of the draft ennouncement, that is the 
emondment suggested by the Urited States Governzent so as to 
| ‘pake the first sentence afte: the word "factor" to »ead “would 
i! Justify the Jest in raking such further nuclear tests as may be 


necessary for purely military reasons", liowever Her Majesty's f 


Government would prefer the whole of paragraph 4 now to read as 


/follows:- 
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4 follows:- : . 
Po ss NI dg the joint view of the United States and the 
ie F Und ted Kingdom Goverments that the existing state of nuclear 
id. . ., development, in which the recent messive Soviet tests are an 
_* impor tant fector, would justiiy the West in making such further 
‘ series of nuclear tests as may be necessury for purely military 
_Teasons, 
i Tne United Stetes and United Kingdom Governments have 
rs as ‘therefore decided that preparations should be made in various 
by | " places, and as part of these the United l.ingdom Governzent are 
if neking available to the United States Government the facilities 
qe at Chris tzes Island," 
Iss | he The above formula, unlike that proposed in the annex 
5, yn the Prime Minister's mossaye of January 16 to the Prosident, 
“will inmedietely prompt the question "tho will make the final 
id ~ @ecision?", The Prime Minister anticipates this question being 
5 put to him in Parliament, aml no doubt to the President in his 
i} “ press conference. The Prime liinister feols sure that the President 
“4 would agree that the answer to this should be obscured so far as 
: | possible and that reference should be wade to the continuous close 
; : *"eonsultation on both scientific and pols tical aspects which would 
p pa oll the time, So fur as Her Majesty's s Governnent ere 
e: “reoncerned, it would te a great help if it could Se soid that this 
‘-gonsultetion will include on .inglo/American Technical Committee 
- | “te advise both the Prime Minister end the President on the 
f: “sedentific aspects so that thoy could be satisfied thet the 
i _ every similer formulae wiich twey put out lest autumn were really : 
, mt, If the Presiden* were pressed as to what he would do if 
Ai Bons /Mer 
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Hor Majesty's Government disagreed about the military necessity 
. for tests, he could perhaps say thet such ea dispute wos surely 
impossible ‘in view of the Joint Statexent and close consultation, 
If the Primo Minister were pressed on the same point he would say 
‘that of course if bota Her lajesty's Government ami the United 
States Government egreed thet further tests were after oll 
"militarily unnecessary, so much the better. But having reached 
. cen in principle as to the moral justificetion for mking 

_ fur ther toqts, ned ther Governzent would stand in the way of the 
ote if, in the end, it felt that further tests vere militarily 
; necessary. | Meanwhile there would te close consultation between 
‘ the tao governments, 
hg it "Once the formule for paragreph C of the announcement 


‘»has been worked out, the two governments will, of courss, have 


to consult together again atout the timing of tho announcement 


* as eae whole, Her Majesty's Government egree that peragreph B of 


of Vt 


_ the draft announcement can be omitted if the United States Govern- 
‘mont prefer, Then work could start on Christmas Islet just as 
soon es. the draft agreement has been concluded, 


Ye ; t P j 


‘Yew. 
| . 
amit ! 
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. ~ British Emtossy, 


‘+ Washington, D,C, 
‘Haie January it 1962 
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January 25, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
The President 


in recont discussione and correspondence relating te Christmas 
Island and the resumption of atmospheric testing, there has been (requent 
mention of new initiatives ta the eld of Gsarmament prior to the scheduled 
starting date for our stmeoepheric nuclear test series, but there has been 
little explicit discussion of what euch initiative might be beyond the proposal 
ef an atmospheric tect ban treaty, 


I would like to suggest that consideration be given to two more 
comprehensive prepesals which | believe would have greater political 
appeal than an etmospheric test ban prepesal. If either proposal were 
acceptable te the Seviets, we would aecemplish a major step forward 
im the disarmament effort. 


With regard te nuclear testing, it would be possible to take « signifi- 
cant sew initiative on the complete test ban treaty by restating our inspection 
requirements in a fashion which would in large measure satisfy expressed 
Seviet fear of esplenage ia connection with inspection while not significantly 
reducing the degree of confidence we could place in the Geneva System. The 
sine of the inspection quota has been the hey iseue in the Geneva negotiations, 
We have called for aa aumual quote of 20 inepections while the Soviets have 
called for an ennual quote ef enly 3 inepections, In an effort to accommodate 
the Soviet position, we offered last Semmer te reduce the quota on a sliding 
ecale to as few as i2 inepections (if future data on the frequency of earth- 

y Takes permitted, in a new prepesal, we could offer to accept the Soviet 
number of } inepections te cover all of Eurepean Aussie and almest all of 
Siberia. We would reserve the balance of eur 20 inspections (or 8 minimum 

y of 12 with the sliding scale) for use in the relatively small, remote areas 
in south central and far eastern Siberia where most of the earthquakes in 
the Soviet Union actually cecur. in return for this major move to meet 
Soviet objections to our inspection prepesals, we could ask the Soviete to 
support the other elements of the test ban treaty we have tabled in Geneva. 
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Although the possibilities of using the localization of earthquakes 
te simplify the inspection problem was not recognised until last Surmer, 
the (act that mest earthquakes occur in limited erees of the Soviet Unica 
has long been recognised by sciemealogists. For exmmpis, the 1960 EAND 
on the capabilities of the Geneva System estimated that the seismicity 
of thd Geviet Unies ic divided appreaimately as fellews: Kamchathe-Kariles - 
Sekhalin island--62%; Pamire srea-- 30%; and the remeinder of the Seviet 
Unien--8% (ef which half te ta the Caspian Ses area). 1% is significant that 
’ these areas of high colemicity are very remote, teclated arses of little 
real security laterest te the Soviet Unies. While hese sucubors would appear 
te justify enly 2 inspections for he remainder of the Sevict Unies, | have 
suggested 3 in beeping with the Soviet proposal cince the percentages ere 
net known with grest precision and since | believe & sumber lees than 3 
would bo difficult te etilise without rumming the rick of exhousting the quote 
toe easly in an eameal inepecticn poried. A similar localisation of carth- 
quakes existe in the cave of the United States, where the sclamicity was 
estimated by RAND as fellews: Aleutians lelands--43%; Alacha-- 40%; 
Califernia-Mevada-- 16%; end the remainder of te U. 8.--1%. 1 have 
attached @ reugh map showing how inspestions might be divided between 
various regiens ia the USSR and U.S. under ‘ais plas. 1 am confident that, 
if this appresch were doomed « usofal initi-tive, it would be possibile for 
our selemologi.te very quickly te delimests these regions accurately and 
te break down the quota in « fachion that would adequately cover the un- 
corteiaty in eur knowledge of the location and frequency of earthquakes. 


A much mere comprebensive taitiative would inveive the so-called 
Se ae onan as apes ae re ——\ / 
oub stantial step Leyend any previews comp ve 4isarmament plan 
prepesed by the Soviet Vaies or curscives tn that it sete forth specific 
disarmament measures and aevociated inspection requirements. Although 
wader active consideration, thie plas hae act beer agreed te within the VU. §. 
Gevermment. However, | believe that with your support existing disagres- 
meats between the Department ef Defense and the Disarmament Agency could 
be received by about twe weeks of hard werk. lam confident that we could 
have the prepecal ready fer private diecussions with the USSR prier te March 
1. If thie were secemplished, we would have a fairly detailed proposal built 
«upon the prisciples of your U. MN. epeech. This preposal would be exciting 
te the werid and realistic enough te previde the basic for meentagfal dis- 
eacscians if the Soviet Unica is interested. 
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Nuclear Teste - February 2, 1962 











Nery At the request of the >resident, represect atives of the AEC, CIA, and 
‘paf*oo0 presented a status report on U.S. and Soviet nuclear tests. This 
Mur / report constituted a summary and up-dating of information prw viously pre- 
‘a sented to the President. 
ey U. S. and Soviet capabilities in higher yield nuclear weapons as of the 
completion of the 1958 test series and as of the completion of the proposed 


U.S. atmospheric test series in the Spring of 1962 were compared in the 

















following table: 
U.S./U.S.S.R. TN CAPABILITIES 
AFTER AFTER 
Weight 1958 TESTS __1961/62 TESTS 
\) Class(Id.) U.S. U.S.5. a, T U. 5.5.2. 
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Meverthaiocey shal RD wos nercaced 20 0 recait of — 
this teat in am offend to mininise tho cedne bladkeuw, There was general 
earprise at the eutest of the vieunl and alocisamte phenemene eaccticind with | 
thoes testes: Jn adéision,.. in thelata Summer of 1958 the Uf. eondncted the 
ARGUS acperimenia whisk inveire’ the firing of theese emell yield weapaene a8 
ctttendne of wow bendeed milee in the Geuth Atiastio, . Thess exyesiments were 
initiated to an attempt 60 detegminn Uf clactnene could be injected into the earth's 
magpetie Geld we a poncible AIGDM weegem.@ eoacegt that woe subcoquantiy 
chewen+4e: be-marginei o6 boot; : Although the- experiments prodaced useisl ocien- 
.¢: Ske QOD eepresentative Goccrihed in detail the twe propesed high altitude 
citncts taste. Thase tecte will chtain date im two diferent high eltitnde caviren- 
meats on the nuclear blackout of radar and vedic commoenications and on the 
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magnetic field, The different effects thet might cocur tm this test ware dicuusced 
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JCSM-127-63 
16 February 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Joint Chiefe of Staff Views on Resumption of 
Nuclear Testing (U) 


1. The Joint Chiefe of 6taff consider that there is an urgent military 
requirement for an accelerated program of nuclear tests in various en- 
vironments, including the atmosphere. The security of the United 6tates 
depends to a large extent upon our ability to assure superiority in 
nuclear weapons and our ability to employ them effectively. This 
requires that our weapons development programe be pursued cggressively 
without handicape of self-imposed restrictions on the manner of testing 
mew concepts. 


2. The basic objective of the nuclear test program is to increase 
the military capability of US forces. In order to achieve thie objective, 
full-scale nuclear testing in various environments is needed to permit: 


a. Further development of advanced nuclear weapons. 
bd. Better understanding of the effects of nuclear weapons. 


¢. Proof testing of complete nuclear weapon systems ia 
operational enviroamentis. 


3. Although progrese can be made in developing advanced nuclear 
weapons by underground teste supported by laboratory experimentation 
and theoretical analysis, only limited information can be obtained in the 

| vital field of nuclear weapons effects. Then, too, there appears to be a 
_ finite yield limitation which cannot be exceeded in underg round testing. 
Testing in the atmoephere offers the greatest opportunity for obtaining 
sigaificant diagnostic and effects data for the devices and weapons fired. 
Additionally, complete weapons systems teste cansot be conducted ia 
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4. Our knowledge of certain weapon effects phenomena is extremely 
limited. The areas of principal uncertainty are the effects, particularly 
at high altitudes, which are pertinent to our missile defense, and to 
radio propagation and radar blackout; the effects in the oceane which are 
pertinent to fleet operations and antisubmarine warfare efforts; and the 
effects including both electromagnetic pulse and blast on hardened 
underground sites. The areas in which information is notably deficient 
include: 


a. Effects of the high intensity electromagnetic pulse generated 
by @ nuclear detonation. We know this phenomenon exists, In the 
conduct of previous nuclear test series, certain detrimental effects 


of the EM pulse were noted but often not explained. For example, 
instrumentation cables were fused or melted at considerable distances 
from the detonation. Spurious signale were acquired, often destroy- 
ing records and sometimes even equipment. We now have insufficient 
data to determine specific effects against our command-control, 
communications, and weapons systems, However, the possibility 
that vital elements of our defensive and offensive weapon systems 
may be paralyzed or destroyed by an enemy attack is a matter for 
investigation at the highest priority, One test is now planned to 
investigate this phenomenon in the spring of 1962, If we discover 
that our cabling for our command and control systems is highly 
vulnerable to specific yields from particular heights of burst, then 
we may be able to proceed toward a solution. Resulting actions 
could include: redesign and shielding of aii important land lines 
systems; redesign and hardening of the communications and control 
systems of our missile launch sites; and the introduction of new, 
lese vulnerable communication and control systems. Until we have 
adequate data, it is difficult to fully evaluate the extent of the impact 
upon our own capability. It is imperative that we not underestimate 
the potential effect that this knowledge by the enemy could have on 
our deterrent posture, The control and weapon systeme supporting 
our nuclear deterrent posture may have serious technical flaws, 


b. The phecemence of clectrana geet blackout. Again, we 
know that this non exists, rtaiz, of our tests at high 
altitude indicate that radio communications and certain radar 
equipment may be seriously degraded and in some cases rendered 
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ineffective for some hours after a detonation. We now have insufficient 
data to determine the extent to which thie effect may be used against 
the United States to paralyse essential elements of our warning, com- 
mand and control systems or to degrade our antiaircraft or antimissile 
systems. The limitations of our knowledge emphasize the high degree 
of risk which may be involved. Two teste are now planned to investi- 
gate this phenomenon in the spring of 1962. Resulting actions could 
include: changes in cormmunication and radar frequencies; the 
multiplication of our radar sites and techniques. Again it is imperative 
that we not underestimate the potential effect that knowledge of these 
effects by the enemy could have on our deterrent posture. Conversely, 
our knowledge ané use of these effects might so degrade enemy 
defenses that our own deterrent capability could be greatly enhanced. 


c. The phenomenon of mespen system kill. There ie reason to 
believe that the use of nuclear weapons wi the most effective 
means of countering the threat of enemy ICBM systems. Blast, 
thermal radiation, X-rays, and neutron flux may individually or 
collectively provide the mechanisms for the "kill* of enemy missiles. 
. The degree to which any one of these effects may be of importance 
will depend upon the yield, detonation altitude, and CEP of the 
counterweapon and upon the degree of hardening of the enerny weapon. 
US knowledge of the magnitude and relative importance of these 
effects suffers badly from the paucity of experimental data. The 
evaluation of our defensive systems and the hardening of our own 
warheads and bombe against Soviet defenses are dependent upon 
euch knowledge. Three of the tests planned for the US teste in the 
epring of 1962 will provide data on weapon kill effects and still 
other teste will be used as data sources if they are properly instru- 
mented. It is known that the Soviets have a vigorous AICBM program 
and several of their recent teste can best be explained as eiforte to 
enhance both their ICBM and AICBM capability. What measures we 
might take to prevent a degradation of our military posture will be 
dependent to a large degree on the information we obtained from our 
own planned teste. Some hardening against neutron heating ie being 
ineprporated in the warheads for POLARIS, ATLAS and TITAN. 
Also, a basic research program on warhead hardening has been 
proposed by the Defense Atomic Bupport Agency (DASA) to the 
IJnict AEC-Department of Defense Warhead Vulnerability Foard and 
ection has been started to carry out this program. 
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5. Development tests are important, since they will have a decided 
impact on the military capability of the nation. The purpose of nuclear 


weapons development is to provide thie country with a stockpile of reliable, 
' pafe and efficient nuclear weapons, discriminating in effect and flexible 


in application consistent with military objectives. From development 

_ teste we could expect an increased yield-to-weight ratio that would 
basically permit delivery of higher yields for a given weight or allow for 

delivery to greater ranges of a given yield weapon by missiles and air- 

craft. Specifically, missile warheads of small weight will lead to: 

smaller, more mobile, more serviceable missiles and will allow for 


better ration 1 defenses. New s of tactical = 
— cere re perce ren YH ; 


effort to fulfill specific weapon needs. Ia this regard, the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff consider that the Atomic Energy Commission should be encouraged 


and permitted to explore new weapons technology at the maximum possible 


pace and be permitted to conduct the required nuclear testing with mini- 
mum restrictions as te the amount of testing. 


6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider certain actions of the United 
States to be of paramount importance If the military confidence ia our 
weapons, which comprise our current deterrent posture and operational 
capability is to be maintained. Specifically, the primary weapons ané 
weapon systems which comprise the major elements of the United States 
offensive and defensive military power should be mated and tested under 
operational conditions and in realistic environments. It ie a matter of 
_ grave concern to the Joint Chiefe of Staff, the operational commanders 
of the Armed Forces, and to the organizations which support them, that 
plans involving national defense and survival should be dependent upon 
the vaildity of mathematical computations and indirect applications of 
components when positive proof is immediately available. A asumber of 
weapons have reached stockpile configuration only ae a result of testing 

devices, component parts, shapes and laboratory experimenta- 

tion, and, since entry into the stockpile, have been subjected to extensive 
on and retro-fit. Many types of weapons now in the stockpile 

and included in war plane designed to accomplish US wartime objectives 
have never been completely tested in their war reserve configuration 
under those severe environmental conditions which will be experienced 
by the whole system, or delivered by the weapon systems designed to 
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example of the technical problems that lessen our complete 
in the new sophisticated weapons of our arsenal. Firing of complete 
operational missile systems could and should be integrated into over-all 
cold war planning so as to enhance not only our military posture ia 
international negotiations but to increase our own level of confidence ia 
the total reliability of our systems. Successful tests of two of our SIOP 
operational missile systems, ATLAS and POLARIS, would permit the 
United Statee to operate from a position of demonstrated strength and 
readiness. 


7. In recommending the resumption of atmospheric testing, the quee- 
tion of fallout was considered. it hae been stated that world-wide fallout 
resulting from atmospheric testing presente a real hasard to the population 
of the world. in contrast to these widely publicised opinions concerning 


evaluated until the final technical assessment of all Soviet teste has 

been made. At the present time and for the near term, the strategic 

long-range nuclear delivery capabilities of the United States vis-a-vis 
that of the Soviets are clearly in favor of the United States. However, 
there le good evidence that the Soviets, in recognition of this imbalance 
im relative strengths, are striving for weapons systeme that could in the 
future, provide them with a military advantage. it ie apparent that the 
Beviete have achieved advances in nuclear weapon technology beyond that 
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weapon effects knowledge. From the strategic viewpoint, Soviet progress 
im nuclear weapon technology will give the USSR increased confidence in 
their over-all military capability and their national power. 


9. The Soviets can be expected to conduct further testing as required. 


10. in summary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff position for resumption of 
muciear testing in al] environments is based on the fact that the survival 
of the United States and its Allies may well depend on our ability to: 

a. Obtain the critical effecte data which could affect our: 
(1) Radar warning systems. 


(2) Radar guidance systems for our strategic missiles 
and aircraft. 


(3) Communications with our National Command Poste 
and Retaliatory Control Systems. 


(4) AICBM'e effectiveness. 


(5) ICBM's survivability for retaliation. 
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bd. Maiataia the credibility of all of cur suciear deterrent 
forces ranging from our strategic ICBM systems and our air and 


tactical weapon. This credibility cannot be totally 
without 


¢. Attain a strong posture with which we can increase our 
capability to execute the strategy of “controlled response”. 


11. Our security and that of the Free World requires that we maistais 
@ substantial nuclear superiority over the Soviet Union ind the Communist 
Bice. Early resumption of atmospheric testing, in the face of Soviet 
auclear advances, will be required in order to maintain US nuclear 
euperiority. In vicw of the above, the Joint Chiefs of Steff reaffirm 


b. The military neceseity for conduct of the presently pro- 
posed series of tests. 


¢. The necessity for not agreeing to any treaty which would 
limit the conduct of future US nuclear tests unless an effective 


inspection and control system ie implemented and properly functioning. 


é. The need for greatly sugmented research ia new weapons 
technology . 


12. Appendix A contains « list of tests that the Joint Chiefe of Staff 
eonsider to be the most important from a military point of view. 


13. In the event consideration ie given to additional tests, Appendix B 
contains a liet that the Joint Chiefe of Stalf consider to have important 
military significance and would contribute to the over-all security of 








the nation. 
For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
SIGNED 
L. L. LEMNITZER 
Chairmen 
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SECRET 
February 19, 1962 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: NOTES ON ATMOSPHERIC TESTING FOR USE 
WITH GAITSKELL 





The military justification for atmospheric testing is as follows: 


1. The Soviet tests of 1961 showed significant advances, 
especially in effects testing and anti-missile technology. 


2. While there is no immediate danger, it would not be safe to 
accept a further series of Soviet tests if we make no progress in 
the meantime. 


3. Only some form of inspection and control can give us proper 
assurances against a repetition of the events of last f.ll. 


4. Thus, until such agreement is reached, we have no choice 
but to maintain a lively development program of our own. 


5. The particular object of this program is to ensure the continued 
effectiveness of the strategic deterrent. 
s 


6. For this purpose, three kinds of tests are important: 


a. Confidence tests which will allow us to be namity 
sure that our designed warheads and weapons systems really 
work. The Russians did many of these, but they are the least 
important part of our own series and do not in and of themselves 


justify a resumption of testing. 


b. Development tests -- these are important because 
they allow us to deliver the same effective yield with a lighter 
warhead and thus permit adding to our missiles decoys and other 
penetration aids which will guarantee effectiveness even in the face 
of an anti-missile system. 
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c. Effects tests. These are the most important of all, 
because they will tell us things we do not know about the effects 
of nuclear explosions high in the air. This knowledge is essential 
if we are to have real confidence that something we don't know may 
not be used against us in anti-missile systems. 


In summary, no individual test in and of itself can be said to 

justify the resumption of testing, but a posture of non-testing is 

simply untenable, in straight military terms, as long as the 

Russians retain an uninspected freedom to repeat the operations 

of last year. In addition, Gaitskell, like Stevenson, will be impressed 
by your account of the careful and repeated consideration which all 
aspects of this matter have had -- the intelligence, the military balance -- 
the exploration of possible alternatives like¢ afi atmospheric test 

ban agreement. 


McG. B. 
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The Pr«sident's Review of the Atmospheric Testing Problem 





l. The President has not had a more difficult decision -- or one 
to which more careful study has been given. The following are 
indications of this: 


a. the results of Soviet tests have been reviewed by a 
first-rate panel under Hans Bethe, and the President has had 
repeated briefings with the help of critical comment by such men 
as Wiesner and the careful English expert, Sir William Penny. 

It is plain that the Soviets have made substantial progress, and 

it is agreed that if we do not test and they go on to a further series, 
they may make very significant advances relating to anti-missile 
weapons systems. 


b. the tests proposed for this series have been reviewed 
repeatedly, in the same critical fashion, and the President will 
restrict them to those which are genuinely relevant to maintaining 
the effectiveness and credibility of our nuclear deterrent. While 
no one test in this series is decisive, each of them will be authorized 
only if the President is convinced that it is militarily and technically 
a serious contribution to deterrence. The tests proposed are 
described at Tab B. 


c. the President himself has repeatedly sought for a 
reasonable alternative to test resumption, and it is with deep dis- 
appointment that he is facing the conclusion that he has no alternative -- 
unless and until there is a big change in the Soviet position. Some of 
the questions that have been studied at the President's direction are 
listed below together with the conclusionsthat have been reached so far: 


(1) Why can't we say that we will prepare for testing, 
but not actually test unless the Soviets take to the air again? 








This is at first sight an attractive option, because 
many -- though not all -- of the experts contend that a technological 
stand-still agreement today -- even after the Soviet tests -- would 
be safe enough. Unfortunately, an unpoliced moratorium is not safe 
for us -- even if we keep our laboratories as ready as possible. 

As Sir William Penny told the President and Mr. Macmillan at 
Bermuda, first-rate scientists in an open society simply will not 
keep their minds on problems that can only be attacked if and when 
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someone else breaks an agreement -- nor can a large technical 
establishment be kept fully alert and active on any such contingency 
basis. Thus it will always be open to the Soviets, using French 

or Chinese or Israeli activities (or even our own underground 
testing) as an excuse, to prepare another series of tests and set 
them off when they feel ready. A second surprise of this sort 
would not only be dangerous technologically; it would shake the 
confidence of our own people -- and our Allies -- in our good sense. 
It would thus be open to the Soviets, by a simple resumption of 
testing, to strengthen the Goldwaters and the Walkers quite a lot. 


In other words, there is no half-way house between an 
inspected and controlled arrangement which would let us stop 
our weapons research and a reluctant decision to go ahead with 
necessary research and experiments, includirmg atmospheric tests. 


2. Can we not put off the decision in the hope that real progress 
will be made et Geneva in March? 





The trouble with this proposal is partly technical and partly 
political. Technically it is very hard to hold a large task force of 
thousands of scientific men, with a supporting military team, on a 
basis of indefinite readiness. It's like arranging to invade North 
Africa with no D-day. 


The political objection is even stronger. If our decisions 
on testing are governed merely by changes in the negotiating 
"atmosphere," we put it in Khruschev's power to control our 
behavior by unreal but tempting hopes and promises. We have had 
three years of this, climaxed by the tests of last fall. Short of 
effective and binding agreements, we must now follow the courses 
necessary for our safety. 


Obviously, March and April are not very good months for 
test resumption -- but really any time is bad, from now on. From 
the public relations point of view an earlier date might have been 
better (though not perhaps at the UN). But the series has been 
set so as to be genuinely useful, and not simply to make a big bang 
at a convenient time. 


We continue to be deeply concerned about disarmament, 
but we cannot accept a one-sided unpoliced moratorium -- we 


believe, indeed, that such a course would weaken the chance 
of reviving Russian interest in effective disarmament agreement. 
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3. What about fall-out? 





The series has been prepared under guidelines which require 
that fall-out be minimized and the currently proposed list would have 
about 1/3 the fall-out of the Soviet series of 1961. We are preparing 
careful and thorough statements of just what this means, as far as 
scientists can say. There can be little doubt that fall-out has some 
dangers -- but it is equally clear that exaggerated fears have been 
generated. Our proposed new tests will add perhaps 1/2 of 1% 
to the natural level of radiation in the Northern Hemisphere (very 
little goes south). This is about 1/50 of the change you would 
experience if you moved from Washington to Denver. 


Except for the moral problem of inflicting damage on the 
environment of other nations, the magnitude of the fall-out problem 
is smaller than that of building roads on which, statistically, many 
thousands of people will die. If nuclear energy had only peaceful 
uses, it is doubtful that this kind of fall-out would be such an issue, 
or would stand in the way of harbor-building, canal-making, and 
other construction activities. It is not fall-out, but the horror of 
atomic war which it suggests, that makes the difficulty important. 
But on this larger scale the fall-out problem has to be measured 
against the danger of giving the Soviets hope of achieving a decisive 
advantage. 


Still, fall-out is bad, and there will be no attempt to avoid 
this unhappy fact. 





4. Will testing make it harder to reach understanding with the 


Soviets on disarmament and other cold-war issues? 





Probably the deepest objection to testing -- in the Adminis - 
tration as well as in the country -- is that so many hopes have been 
invested in the test-ban as a means to progress in arms control and 
in mutual understanding. Many Americans who recognize the new 
problems created by the Soviet testa and Soviet intransigence on 
effective test controle, still hope that we will not '"double-bar the door" 
by tests of our own. 


But the strong consensus of our experts on Soviet behavior 
is that a decision not to test now would not improve the chances of 
real progress. The judgment is that the Soviets would not attribute 
such a decision to genuine good will, but rather to weakness in the 


face of "peace-loving opinion."' The strongly dominant view is that + 
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the Soviets will move toward a disarmament agreement only when 
they are persuaded that they cannot have it both ways -- and then 
only when they see that disarmament is less dangerous than the 
arms race. Thus the probability is that in terms of the Soviet 
state of mind, a decision to test is now desirable. The decision 
will not be made on this ground -- but it does seem clear that 
testing will not cost us a great chance to make real progress by 
an act of trust and confidence. 


5. Does this mean that the test-ban treaty is pretty much of a 
dead duck? 








On our side there is still a real desire to stop atmospheric 
testing -- but it is hard right now to be very hopeful. We ourselves 
have some questions about the existing treaty draft, although we are 
reluctant to abandon it. On our side, what seems needed is some 
safeguard against a repetition of the surprise of last September; 
the President has ordered studies of this problem. It may turn 
out that the problem is not technically very difficult -- conceivably 
surveillance of a few testing grounds and limited rights of reciprocal 
access to a few developmental laboratories would give substantial 
assurances, and conceivably the existing treaty could be softened in 
the area of inspection for underground tests, which no longer seem 
either as important or as hard to detect as they once did. 


But the Soviet Union seems still to resist any form of effective 
inspection and control. Moreover, its interest in the specific problem 
of the test-ban may have been much reduced by its difficulties with 
Peking, which has probably made very clear its unwillingness to 
accept any limitation on its own development of nuclear weapons. 

We have our own problem, of course, with the French, but this did 
not bother the Soviets until they began to object on other grounds 
as well. 


In sum, then, while a workable treaty is not hard to design, 
the prospect of ite acceptance seems lower than at any time since 
1958, and it is hard to avoid the judgment of Hans Bethe that a test- 
ban is no longer the most promieing first step to disarmament. 


6. Are we then embarked on an unlimited round of test and oounter-test? 





No one can give a definite answer to that question. Our own 
testing will be governed by our need for a secure deterrent. 
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We shall not test this time as much as the Russians did, and our 
plans for future tests will be governed essentially by the development 
of our judgment of the relation of tests to the balance of strength. 


We cannot tell for certain today which of two opinions is 
right. One group holds that the technological future of nuclear 
research is essentially limitless, and it expects that as long as the 
arms race continues it will be urgently important for the United 
States to maintain a very large development and testing effort. 

The other group takes the position that there is a practical as well 
as a theoretical limit to what nuclear weapons can do, and that at 
least at the upper levels of yield a stand-off can be maintained 
with relatively little effort, as long as there is vigilance against 


any possible breakthrough. 


Currently the President inclines to the second view, and 
if it should prove accurate, the need for further atmospheric tests -- 
whatever the Russians do -- should be limited. Smaller tactical 
weapons can, in the main, be tested underground, and the probability 
is that effects teste in the next few years will confirm our present 
belief that a secure deterrent is relatively easy to sustain. In any 
event there will be no testing race merely for its own sake. 


McG. B. 
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Brief description of the proposed tests 





The proposed tests fall into three categories: 


1. Confidence Tests 





These are tests of warheads, and probably of two major 
weapons systems as a whole, designed to make sure that we have what 
we think we have in our basic new missile systems -- especially 
Polaris and Minuteman. The case for these is the weakest of the 
three, and probably we would not approve a resumption of testing for 
this category alone. Many of our technical men believe that such tests 
are not necessary and that thenecessary confidence can be obtained as 
well or better in other ways. 


But it is a fact that the Soviets engaged in very extensive tests 
of this sort, and it is also a fact that the President's military advisers 
(McNamara-Gilpatric, the JCS, and General Taylor, independently) 
believe strongly that our military planning and our basic self-confidence 
require that we do some of this now that the Russians have done a lot. 
And no less an authority than Hans Bethe has strongly supported tests 
of the warheads (as distinct from the weapons system as a whole.) 


One important subordinate argument ii favor of such tests is 
that as long as the military do not have full confidence in these missiles 
they are likely to want twice as much of everything (this is General 
LeMay's explicit argument for the B-70 and other things the President 
has turned down). 


2. Development Tests 





These tests are aimed, essential ly, at improving the weight- 
to-yield ratio of our weapons. This is important not because we need 
bigger yields or lighter warheads for their own sake, but because 
the ability to deliver a given yield at a reduced weight is a highly 
significant element in assuring our ability to penetrate enemy anti- 
missile defenses. When we can reduce the weight of the warhead, 
we can add decoys and other devices to increase the probability that 
the weapon will get through. Thus weight-to-yield improvement 
is a part of our reply to the hazard of Russian anti-missile develop- 
ment. 
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3. Effects Tests 





The most important tests, four in number, relate to effects 
of atomic weapons. One of these relates to anti-submarine warfare 
and is of tactical significance for the Navy. The other three relate 
to the environment of missiles. One is to take place on land, for 
the purpose of measuring nuclear effects on hardened missile 
sites. The remaining two, the most important in the series, are 
high altitude tests designed to enlarge our knowledge of the effects 
of nuclear explosions in this environment. The Atomic Energy 
Commission rates one of these experiments as "vital to the technical 
evaluation of possible U. S. AICBM systems and of penetration of 
enemy defenses by our ICBM's." The other test is equally significant 
in its relation to "black out," the effect which atomic explosions 
may have on the radar equipment of AICBM systems. 


These effects tests will not end our areas of ignorance in this 
very difficult field, but they should allow us to proceed, perhaps 
with another series or two, to a full confidence that the Soviet Union 
will not confyont us at some future date with an anti-missile 
capability that might change the whole balance of power. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 





February 21, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


The President 


I am attaching for your consideration a possible plan which could 
serve as the basis for a new disarmament initiative involving a nuclear 
test ban, I believe that this proposal could shift the present unproductive 
nuclear test ban debate to new ground with much broader significance with- 
out abandoning important features of our previous nuclear test ban proposal. 
Specifically, the plan would include the following measures with appropriate 
controls: 1) a complete ban on nuclear weapons tests in all environments; 
2) the cessation of all research and development on nuclear weapons; and 
3) a complete cut-off of the production of fissionable material except for 
agreed quantities to be used for peaceful purposes, 


I believe that such a proposal might serve to bridge the gap between 
Soviet objections to the elaborate control and inspection requirements asso- 
ciated with the rather modest objective of the present U. S. Geneva test ban 
proposal, which would permit underground testing below a certain "threshold, " 
and our desire for even more effective protection against possible clandestine 
testing and protection against covert preparations for the resumption of devel- 
opment testing under the cover of a treaty. By making a new proposal calling 
for a complete ban on nuclear tests coupled with a prohibition on research 
and development on nuclear weapons and a cuteoff of fissionable material 
production for weapons, we would very substantially increase the content of 
our proposal and thereby justify a higher level of control, 


The attached proposal would essentially retain the control system and 
the provision for 20 annual inspections contained in the present U. S, draft 
test ban treaty with the exception that inspections could be conducted against 
any located seismic events that are considered suspicious. In this connection, 
it should be noted that the Geneva system could locate events far below the so- 
called "threshold" of the present U. S. draft proposal, (i.c., down to a fraction 
of a kiloton) and that the current Nevada tests have shown that on-site inspections 
would be much more effective than had previously been claimed in ‘some quarters, 
The access resulting from the 20 annual inspections could be reduced by allo- 
cating them within the Soviet Union and the U,. S. to those areas where practi- 
cally all of the seismic activity actually occurs, For exarmple, as 1 proposed 
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in my memorandum of January 25, it would be possible to restrict the number 
of inspections within all of European U.5S.5.R. and most of Asian U.S.5S.R. 

to 3 and to allocate the remaining 17 inspections to certain small remote areas 
in south central and far eastern Siberia, 


The ban on research and development on nuclear weapons would be 
implemented by prohibiting all laboratory work in this field, This measure 
would be controlled by placing permanent inspectors in all weapons labora- 
tories and by maintaining a check on the activities of all scientific personnel 
* previously engaged in weapons work, This measure would complement the 
test detection system by providing a mechanism to control the conduct of 
nuclear tests that might not otherwise be detected because of their small size 
and would prevent extensive preparations for a weapons development test 
series under the cover of the treaty. A small quota of peremptory inspections 
would permit detailed inspection of any sites suspected of being clandestine 
weapons laboratories, These inspections would be selected either on the basis 
of information obtained by the overt control system or by unilateral intelligence. 
Given our unilateral capabilities, I believe that the proposed control of labora- 
tories and scientific personnel would probably prevent (or at least seriously 
interfere with) any attempt at significant clandestine testing or preparations 
for atmospheric or underground nuclear weapons development tests, 


The measures to monitor the fissionable material cut-off would involve 
the stationing of inspectors at declared production plants, the control of fis- 
sionable material manufactured for and used for peaceful purposes, and a 
quota of peremptory inspections against facilities suspected of clandestine 
production of fissionable material, These measures have been studied in 
great detail over the past few years and were recommended in essentially 
the form in the attached proposal by the Perkins Panel which reported to the 
U. S&S. Disarmament Agency last year. Our intelligence in this area is very 
good, and I think there is general agreement that the proposed type of control 
would be very effective, 


In summary, I believe that the attached proposal could provide a 
basis for a significant new initiative, if you should consider it desirable to 
shift the present unproductive debate on nuclear tests to new ground, | think 
there is no question that it would find a favorable reception in world opinion, 
If the Soviets should accept such a proposal, it would clearly be a much more 
significant step forward in disarmament than the present U. S, test ban 


proposals, 


Wiesner 
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Outline of a Proposed Plan 
to Control the Testing and Development of Nuclear Weapons 
and the Production of Fissionable Material 


The parties to the Treaty would agree to a complete ban on nuclear 
weapon tests, to the cessation of research and development on nuclear weapons, 
and to a complete cut-off on the production of fissionable material except for 
* specified quantities for peaceful purposes, The initial parties to the Treaty 
would be the U.S,, U.S.S,R., and U.K, and all other states would be encouraged 
to adhere to the Treaty as soon as possible after it came into effect, The Treaty 
would be of indefinite duration except that any party could free itself of its 
obligations if after 2 years all members of the NATO and Warsaw Pact had not 
become parties to the Treaty, or if after 4 years all states deemed capable of 
achieving a nuclear capability in the foreseeable future had not become parties 
to the Treaty (or if after 6 years all states had not become parties to the Treaty). 

Each country on becoming a party to the Treaty would declare the nature 
and location of the following facilities within ite borders or otherwise under its 
control: all plants engaged in or capable of producing or processing fissionable 
materials; all power, research, and dual-purpose nuclear reactors; and all 
laboratories (and other facilities) engaged in research and development on 
nuclear weapons, Inepectors would be stationed at all of these facilities to 
assure that no fissionable material is produced except for peaceful purposes, 
that no research and development on nuclear weapons is undertaken at declared 


laboratories, and that no diversions of fissionable material occur from peaceful 
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applications, In the case of any fissionable material production plants that 
continue in full or partial operation for peaceful purposes as well as power, 
research and dual-purpose reactors, the inspectors would have full access 
to the operation of the facility in order to permit both inventory and physical 
control of the operation, In the case of laboratories that continue operation 
in areas other than research and development on nuclear weapons, the inspectors 
would have sufficient access to these activities to assure that they do not involve 
work on nuclear weapons, 

Each country, on becoming a party to the Treaty, would also declare 
the names and present location of all scientific and technical personnel who are 
at present, or who have ever been, involved in research and development on 
nuclear weapons, The inspection organization would determine on an annual 
basis by direct questioning the nature of the current activity and the location 
of employment of all of the declared scientific and technical personnel and 
worl’ obtain from each individual a declaration that he had not been engaged 
in research and development on weapons during the preceding year, 

During the first year, the U.S. - U.K, could on demand undertake up 
to 3 peremptory inspections in the U.5,.5,R. and the U.S.5.R. could on 
demand undertake up to 3 peremptory inspections in both the U.S, and U.K. 
in order to determine whether any undeclared facility was in fact engaged in 


the production of fissionable material or research and development on nuclear 
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weapons, These inspections would be restricted to an area of ten (10) 
square miles and inspectors would be permitted to go up to the walls but 
not inside of any facility or structure. Inspectors may take technical samples, 
photographs, and identify and question personnel entering or leaving the 
installation, Lf any evidence pointing to undeclared production of fissionable 
"material production or research and development on nuclear weapons is 
developed by the inspectors, further inspection would be authorized including 
full access to the suspected facility, Other parties to the Treaty could be 
subject to a single peremptory inspection during the first year of their 
accession to the Treaty, The site of the inspection would be selected by the 
Western Bloc states in the case of Communist Bloc states; by the Communist 


Bloc in the case of Western Bloc states; and by the Control Organization in 





the case of non-aligned states, 

During the second and each successive year, the U.S. - U.K. could 
on demand undertake 2 peremptory inspections annually in the U.5S.S.R. and 
the U.5.5.R. could on demand undertake 2 peremptory inspections annually 
in both the U.S. and U.K, in order to determine if any undeclared facility were 
in fact engaged in the production of fissionable material or research and develop- 
ment on nuclear weapons, After the first year of their accession to the Treaty, 


other parties to the Treaty could on demand be subject to 1 peremptory 





inspection every two years, The site of the inspection would be selected by 
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munist Bloc in the case of Western Bloc states, and by the Control Organization 
in the case of non-aligned states. 

The Control Organization would periodically collect environmental 
samples on a broad grid in the U.S., U.K., and U.S.S.R., and in any other 
a deemed by the Control Organization as having or being capable of 
having a fissionable material production capability. The findings from this 
environmental sampling program could be used to select the site of an inspec- 
tion but would not be a prerequisite for a peremptory inspection, 

A technical system for the detection and identification of nuclear tests 
as described in the U. S, Draft Treaty on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests would be installed progressively on a world-wide basis over a six-year 
period on the schedule set forth in the U. S, Draft Treaty. It would be per- 
missible to locate the indicated number of control posts within any given country 
in a manner to optimize the effectiveness of the system in the detection and 
identification of seismic events, 


The U.S., U.K., and U.S.S.R. would each be subject annually on 





demand to up to 20 inspections of unidentified seismic events, In the case of 
the U.S.S.R., the 20 annual inspections would be divided as follows: 3 for the 
area of the U.S.S.R. excluding the region of the Pamirs and the region of 


Kamchatka- Kuriles Islands and Sakhalin Island; 6 for the region of the Pamirs; 
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and 11 for the region of Kamchatka-Kuriles Islands and Sakhalin Island, In 
the case of the U. S,, the 20 annual inspections would be divided as follows: 
4 for the U.S. excluding Alaska and the Aleutian Islands; 8 for Alaska; and 
8 for the Aleutian Islands, In the case of other parties to the Treaty, the 
number of annual inspections will be determined by the formula set forth in 
) the U. S&S, Draft Treaty on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests. The 
procedure for selecting events and conducting inspections will be the same as 
set forth in the U.S. Draft Treaty except the criteria for on-site inspection 


will be modified to include all located seismic events, 
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BRITISH EMBASSY, 


SECRET WASHINGTON. 


February 24, 1962. 
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I am sending you with this letter the text of a 








Se ae 
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message containing some ideas which the Prime Minister 


hada wished me to put orally to the President. ns 





the President is away, I am sending this message to 


‘_=" --aeers 
-—-— © «ames 


you and McGeorge Bundy in writing. I should like to 
empnasise that they are not so much firm proposals as 
ideas which the Prime Minister would like the Presiden: 


to consider. In the meantime, he would hope that the 


7 eo 


repiy to Mr. Khrushchev could be so worded as not to 
exciude the possibility of an initiative along the 
lines he is tentatively suggesting. 


. 5 Dwi 


"aé onorable Dean Rusk, y 


Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


, 
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We are in some difficulty over Khrushchev's latest 
letter about disarmament. So far as the eightcen States 


are concerned, it seems that with the exception of the 
satellites and Burma there is a general view that a meeting 
of eighteen Heads of Government, many of whom have very 
slender practical knowledge of the problems involved, is 
not likely to advance <he work of disarmament - at any 
rate not at the besinnins cf the conference. At the 
came time our proposal for the meeting of Foreign 
Secretaries and our determination that we should 
individually take a peisonal interest in the work of the 
cormission has been interpreted as a genuine cffort to 
stop what we called the sterile competition, especially 
in nuclear weapons. | 

. But if we simply repeat our original proposals some 
people will argue that we are being too negative and not 
seven up to our professed intention to make a new effort . 
with the Russians. We must therefore find a constructive 
line. One plan would be for you and me to say: "All 
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» wight, since you won't have the preliminary meeting of 


the three Foreign Secretaries, for the reasons you have 
given, we will come to Geneva about March 10 and have a 
proliminary discussion with you". If de Gaulle wished 
to come too, ell the better. This has the advantace 
that the meeting of Hees of Govornment would at least 
take place bofore we heve to do such tests as we may 
decide to be necessery. But it has the disadvantage 
of abandoning our crigincl position to an extent which, 
in view of tho general reception of Khrushchev's 
proposals, may not be necescary. 


- 


A second plan would be to suggest at least the three 


Heads of Government cotiing at a later stage in the 
conference, say in mid-izy. But then we would be in 
the difficulty that we might have wished to do the tests 
at the very time that we propose to meet Khrushchev. 
This would give him a chance of calling the meeting off 
and making a groat rumpus. 

A third plan has therefore occurred to me. This, 
which may seem rather a strange idea, is that you might 
invite Khrushchev to come to Washington at the end of 

/ April when 
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MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 


SUBJECT: NCS Meeting, 27 February 1962 


l. For testing: 


Rusk, McNamara, Gilpatric, Lemnitzer, Foster, Seaborg, VP. 


2. Against: 


Stevenson, Moral and political factors. Equality favors 
disarmament. Peace package. 


3. For March shot: 


Foster, VP. 


4. Against March shot: 


Rusk,. Seaborg (marginal), HA (marginal; picture) 


5. USSR acceptance of ban treaty. 
a. Stop: Rusk, McNamara, Gilpatric, Foster. 


b. Continue: Lemnitzer. 


SS°LY- 5 -Fe0S 


c. Revise treaty: Dean. 


b. Timing considered. 
a. Minimum delay after announcement: Murrow. 


b. Announce intention, then wait several weeks to see 
effect at Geneva. 


mip 


M.D.T. 
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course postpone my Journey to Canada so that we could 
have @ short meeting tecether first, followed by a day 
or two with Khrushchev. If, as seems almost certain, 
we made no real progresc, then our tests could still be 
carried out with no real disadvantage, by announcing the 


' Gates immediately after thc necting. 


This plan would really trp his card. It would 
be difficult for hin to rescict. If he accepted, it 
would allow us to talk in the light of any work the 
conference had done, anc would ict us still maintain tho 
genuineness of our desire to make a real effort before 
such tests asp may seem recessary have to be done. If 
he refused this offer, we could then stand on our present 
position and let him do the sulking, even if he went so 
far as to stop his people attending the conference at . 
ell. If he did accept, wo could then ask de Gaulle to r 
join us. | . 


What do you think of this? .§ .-~- 
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I am encliosins a copy of the text of 
the Prime Ministe>'s repiy to the President's 
letter of Feoruar:’ 27 cbout Nuclear Tests. 
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Tne Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Department of State, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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TOP SECRET BRITISH EMBASSY. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
je 
| ( February 28, 1962. 
’ 
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2. 1 Ke del 


‘ I have been asked to pass to you the 





enclosed text of the Prime Minister's reply 
to your letter of February 27 about Nuclear 
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( February 28, 1962. 


Dear Mr. President, 

Many thanks for your message “out nuclear testing. 
It is of course very short notice ard as you frankly say 
represents a chenge of pian, I hone you will understand 
that - ~ this befor: ". , which I will do 
tometrow morning, Thursday, bharch 1. 

With regard to the “cm the tests, I 
fee! the. tne need to ma & of tain the 
statement I made ir, the House of Commons on October 31, 

‘ conforms with the discuss t. | 4a and the 
Communique we then issued; ard as the progsemce has been 
di zcusacc between our experts I will stand by you on this 
ir. full. Phe point about the last two tests is perhaps 
more difficult to reconcile, but I agree with you on 
this, that in for a penny in for & pound, ° 

There will of course be « violent reaction in this 
country ana I think in many parts of tne world against 

this sudden 
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this sudden decision and we shall have to face it. 

Worthy people all over the world are hoping against hope 
that the conference opening on March 14 will lead to some 
result and allow us to end what we called this sterile 
contest. At the same time I see the dangers of waiting. 
It is rather evenly balanced. 

I must plead that you will meet us on two points. 
First on the date of your ennouncexent. If you make it 
tomorrow night, March 1, it will be published here on 
Friday morning, March 2. The House of Commons meets on 
Priazys, but will not regard it as a suivasle day for so 
dramatic a discussion, and would ever suspect it had been 
arranged so as to avoid a debate until Monday. This is 
only my private difficulty. But I do feel also tat we 
shoula give advance warning to the other three members 
of the Western Five, Canada, France and Italy - the first 
country being particularly sensitive about decisions of 
tnis kind being taken without prior knowledge. We 
should also perhaps consider informing N.A.T.O. on the 
morning of the announcement If you could see your way - 
to a short postponement therefore it would be helpful. 


, she announcement 
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The announcement couid be eitner Friday or Saturday morning, 


and you would only have lost <wo or three days. 
Now as to the contents of the statement. If Su 
wished to put us absolutely straight with world opinic: 


‘you could say that tests would be resumed on June l, by 
‘which time the Committee of Eighteen ought to report to 
‘the United Nations, unless the Russians had signed a test 


agreement by then. But if this is really too far off 


‘for you could we not at least postpone the date from 


. April i5 to say, May 37 That would allow us to argue 


that we had given two months' grace from the date of the 
announcement, and we would point out that the Russians 
could get in touch with us immediately for preliminary 
talks for a treaty. Even if they did not, there sould 
still be a full six weeks' discussion in the conference 
iteelf. 

The first alternative wouad be much the best but 
even the second would be much easier to defend. We 
would of course use the argument that after the last 
moratorium we cannot be dragged along from month to month. 


At the same time we want to convince people we are giving 
/ the Russians 
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the Russians a reasonable time to make up their mind. 
I beg you to consider this. It would make all the 
difference in presentation throughout the world. I 
realise the technical diffioulties involved but I have 
no doubt they can be overcome by your experts. 

_ On the wording of your proposed announcement as 
communicated to David Ormsby Gore tnere is a further 
point of importance. We are both cormitted to making 
@ supreme effort to break the deadlock on the problems 
of nuclear disarmament, and in the light of this 
commitment I would not find it easy to open the Geneva 
conference by tabling again the draft treaty on a nuclear 





test ban of April 1961, which we know in advance that 

the Russians will reject. We have some other ideas 
which we wish to put to you. They do not, I think, 
represent any concession of principle and the Russians 
are likely enough to reject them. They would however 
represent in the eyes of the world a genuine and fresh 
effort to break the deadlock. 

I am not going to put these ideas forward in detail 


y 
now for your consideration. What I would ask/is not to 
/ shut the door 











shut the door finally in any announcement about the 
resumption of tests to the possibility of putting forward 
at Geneva some ideas which are not included in the treaty 
text of April 1961. With this end in view I would 
propose that the second sentence in the formula which 


you gave to David Ormsby Gore (beginning “The United | / 
States and the United Kington... vee") should be 
replaced by the following sentences. 
"The United States and United Kingdom, 
represented at “ne outset by their foreign policy 


chiefs, will present to tre Geneva disarmament 


conference opening March 14 their proposais for a 
separate comprehensive treaty, with appropriate 
arrangements for detection and verification, to 
halt the testing of nuclear weapons in every 





environment: in the air, in outer space, underground 





OF wider Water. Alternatively they would be ready 
to discuss tnese proposals ear.sier with representative 
of the U.S.S.R., if they so desire". 

This would give us all opportunity to consider fresh 

ideas, and not preclude us from going back to the 1961 


treaty text, if that ultimately seemed best. 
/ I should 
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‘ I should be grateful if you could let me have a 
message in time for the Cabinet which meets at 11.00 a.m. 
tomorrow morning (6.00 a.m. your time). 

One last point which I am sure you have considered. 
The Russians may do one of two things. First they may 
boycott the conference on the grounds that your statement 
is a provocative action. Secondly, and more tiresome, 
they may take some action over Berlin which will 
precipitate a crisis. And we must remember that it 
is not altogether impossible that Khrushchev really 
wants to get in touch with us for some constructive 
purpose. 

With warm regard, 


Yours sincerely, 


Harold Macmillan 


‘ a“ 
G’ 
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SECRET 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


SUBJECT: Meeting of the Committee of Principals, March 1, 1962 
2:30 P.M. 


PRESENT: Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, General Lemnitzer, 
Messrs. Foster, Seaborg, Murrow, Wiesner, Bundy, 
and others, including Haworth, McGhee, Rostow, Fisher, 
Nitze, Dean, Beam, Kaysen 


After a great deal of discussion, Rusk and McNamara indicated 
they thought an approach to the 30% cut across the board as a first 
stage proposal applying to the U.S. and the Soviet Union alone was 
the most promising approach. Foster indicated that he continued to 
see an advantage in focusing strategic vehicles only for the first stage. 





It was agreed that three subcommittees should look intensively 
with an early deadline (Monday?) on three questions: the plan on the 
first basis; the plan on the second basis; and the problems of where 
to have a production cutoff, including the problems of how to specify 
the reduction. 


Bundy and Murrow indicated the importance of making a strong 
impression and being in a position to counter Russian propaganda 
proposals, Wiesner and Kaysen emphasized the importance of in- 
spection procedures and of having some specific view on inspection 
for the conference. Nitze expressed concern as to whether a zonal 
inspection system was one which Defense could agree on. It was 
agreed that the report of the inspection subcommittee now in process 


would be expected on Monday. 
6 Hy, 





Carl Kaysen 
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RAEMPT NLX- Te 950 3/b fso- 1 |ao/¢> 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


March 6, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


THE PRESIDENT 


1. The attached memorandum presents the recommendations of 
the ACDA as to the U. S. position at the forthcoming Eighteen- Nation 
Disarmament Conference. The paper has not been reviewed by the 
Committee of Principals and does not reflect the consensus of the meeting 
of the Committee of Principals on 2 March on the linkage of strategic and 
conventional armaments. The paper is not fully responsive to the under- 
standing reached in your meeting with Messrs. Foster and Fisher on 27 
February, the approved minutes of which are attached. 


2. The paper discusses a large number of problems related to our 
position at the Conference; however, the basic policy issues involved appear 
to be the following: 


a) Should we propose a specific, detailed proposal for at 
least the first stages of General and Complete Disarmament at 
the beginning of the Conference? Although it is our stated policy 
to seek General and Complete Disarmament as a goal and to 
present specific proposals at the forthcoming Conference, the 
leadership of the ACDA appears to have serious reservations about 
this policy and has therefore had difficulty in coming to grips with 
concrete proposals in this field. A restatement within government 
of our policy on this fundamental point appears desirable. 


b) Should our plan link strategic and conventional armaments, 
or should strategic armaments be treated separately? By definition 
strategic and conventional armaments are linked in any plan for 


General and Complete Disarmament. Although the ACDA ‘paper 
does not make a clear cut recommendation on this point, the ACDA 
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(as opposed to the majority of the Committee of Principals) 
apparently believes that our specific proposal should deal only 

with strategic vehicles, While it could be argued that the linkage 
would occur in a second or subsequent stage, these stages are not 
defined by the ACDA paper. The ACDA's basic argument is that by 
separating out strategic vehicles, we would freeze our strategic 
advantage while permitting ourselves and our allies to build up our 
conventional armaments in order to overcome our disadvantage in 
this area. Aside from the question as to whether this could be 
accepted as part of a GCD plan, this proposal raises the serious 
security question as to whether we should reduce our strategic forces 
without a parallel reduction in the conventional forces in which the 
Soviets have an advantage. It is by no means clear that we or our 
allies would in fact make a major effort to build up our conventional 
forces in the environment of a successful disarmament treaty. 
From the practical standpoint, linkage avoids the difficult problem 
of defining the dividing line between strategic and tactical vehicles 
and would simplify the inspection problem since there would not be 
large categories of armaments permitted outside of the agreement. 


c) Should our plan include a cut-off in the production of 
armaments or should production be permitted within quotas? Again, 
by definition, a cut-off in the production of armaments is central 
to any plan for GCD. Although the ACDA paper does not make a 
clear recommendation on this point, the ACDA appears to believe 
that continued production is desirable, Production under quotas 
would substitute a quality race for a quantity race. The ACDA 
paper argues that this would have the advantage of permitting us to 
improve the quality and surviveability of our strategic systems. 
Although it is not stated in the paper, the ACDA is also very concerned 
about the economic impact of a production cut-off. Aside from the 
obvious problem of explaining the concept of continued large scale 
military production as part of a GCD plan, there is a serious question 
as to whether a quality race is a desirable objective of disarmament 
and whether our security would not be better served by freezing 
armaments at their present level of sophistication. Inspection for 
undeclared production would be simplified considerably if the pro- 
duction of all armaments were prohibited as opposed to bding continued 
at a relatively high level since any production would constitute a 
violation. 
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d) Should our plan contain specific inspection provisions? 
Although the concept of inspection is central to our disarmament 
position, the various ACDA proposals for GCD are not coupled to 
specific inspection plans. The ACDA paper indicates that it is 
studying various inspection concepts and includes some comments 
on the zonal approach to inspection, but concludes that we are not in 
a position to make a specific proposal. There is no indication when 
we might be in a position to make a proposal even as to our general 
concept of the inspection process. At the same time, the paper 
asks for authority to explore the inspection problem informally 
with the USSR and other countries at the Conference. If our 
specific disarmament plan is to have any real impact as a serious 
proposal, it would appear mandatory that it have associated with it 
at least a general concept of inspection that would balance in some 
understandable fashion the degree of access required with the degree 
of disarmament achieved. 





3. The ACDA paper presents several variations on alternative plans 
for the firet stage of a GCD plan. The above policy questions are implicit 
in considering the merits of the various proposals. Each of the following 
alternatives would apply to a ban affecting either all major armaments or 
just strategic vehicles. 


One proposal of ACDA (Alternative B) would apply if there were a 
production cut-off, This proposal would involve a reduction by 30% in each 
and every type of major armament (or strategic delivery vehicles) e.g., 
B-52, B-47, Titan, etc. There would be a complete cut-off in production of 
all major armaments (or strategic delivery vehicles) except for necessary re- 
placement in kind and supply of spare parts. This alternative would also 
require complete cessation of testing of all new designe or components. 





The other ACDA proposal (Alternative A) would apply if production 
were continued. This would involve the following rather involved formula. 


“There would be a dual reduction with respect to strategic delivery 
vehicles, both by 30% of the total number of such vehicles and by 

30% of the total strategic nuclear destructive capability. The 

following delivery vehicles would be considered as ‘strategic nucear 
delivery vehicles'; All armed combat aircraft with an empty weight 

of more than 15,000 kg., and all surface-to- surface and air-to- surface 
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missiles with designed range of more than 300 km. The exact 
manner of reducing destructive capability has not been worked out, 
but a preliminary investigation suggests that an adquate criterion 
might be some function of the gross loaded weight of the delivery 
vehicles, aircraft and missiles being subject to the same weight 
formula. 


"Method 1 





Within the agreed limits of allowed levels of vehicles, pro- 
duction of new and improved vehicles would be restricted to 10 percent 
per year of the inventories existing at the beginning of each year. 
Since new and improved vehicles would be produced under this 
alternative, sorne testing would be required. Production and 
testing of vehicles for peaceful purposes would be permitted within 
specified limite and safeguards. 


“Method 2 





Production would not be limited except to the extent that the 
total number of vehicles and the total destructive capacity of 
these vehicles, reduced to the extent provided above in Alternative A, 
be exceeded. Within these limits there would be freedom to 
vary the mix. To the extent permitted by these limits of production, 
testing would also be permitted. Production and testing of vehicles 
for peaceful purposes would be permitted within specified limits 
and safeguards. 





The ACDA proposes that this could be extended to include non- strategic arm- 
aments as follows: 


"a, There would be a 30% reduction in the total number (and 
perhaps, simultaneously, in the total gross weight of armaments 
in certain of the various categories, particularly in combatant 
shipe) in each of the following categories: 


(1) Armed combat aircraft (between 2500 and 15, 000 kg. 
empty weight); 


(2) Tanke; 


(3) Armed cars and armored personnel carriers; 


(4) Surface-tosurface ballistic and aerodynamic missiles, 
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air-to-surface missiles, and free rockets with range 
capabilities from 5 to 500 km.; 


(5) All artillery, and mortars and rocket launchers over 
100 mm. in caliber; and 


(6) Combatant ships with standard displacement over 400 tons 
of the following classes: Carriers, battleships, cruisers, 
destroyer types and submarines. 


"b. Asa further feature and within the above context of a 30% 
overall reduction, there might be a stipulation that, by mutual agree- 
ment, the U. S. would be willing to make a larger cut in some 
categories of weapons if it were permitted to make a smaller cut 
in other categories, The U. S. should also be willing to make 
additional reductions in categories in which it has larger numbers 
of arms than the USSR, if the USSR would be willing to reciprocate 
in the categories in which it has larger numbers than the U.S. 


"“c. Under either of the above alternatives, there are two ways 
in which production and testing might be limited: 


“Method | 





Within the agreed limits of allowed levels of weapons, 
production of new and improved weapons would be restricted 
to 10 percent per year of the inventories existing at the 
beginning of each year. Since new and improved vehicles 
would be produced under this alternative, some testing would 


be required. 
"Method 2 


Production would not be limited except to the extent that 
the total number of weapons reduced to the extent provided above 
in Alternative A could not be exceeded." 
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4. Rather than deal with the details of the above alternatives at 
this afternoon's meeting, it would appear most useful to resolve the broader 
policy issues involved. The following list of questions are suggested as a 
method of getting at these policy issues: 


A. Should we propose a specific, detailed proposal for at least 
the first stages of General and Complete Disarmament at the 
beginning of the Conference? 


B. Should our plan link strategic and conventional armaments, 
or should strategic armaments be treated separately? . 


C. Should our plan include a cut-off in the production of armaments 
or should production be permitted within quotas? 


D. Should our plan contain specific inspection provisions? 
E. if we cannot be prepared to make a general inspection proposal by 


the beginning of the Conference, when will we be prepared to make 
such a proposal? 





C' Da 


/ 


Wiesner 
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Quections for 6 Mareh Meeting 
oa 


Pesture fer Kightece-Natica Disarmament Conference 


The feliewing questions 
basic policy lesces tnveived tin Govelaping cur position for the Kighteen- 
 ~eetien Disesmameat Conference: 


i. 





are cuggected as @ moans of getting at the 





Gheuld we propose o epocifie, detailed proposal for at least 
the first stages of General and Complete Disarmament at the 
Regiasing of the Conferenes? 


Gnewdé cur plan link otretegic end canventional armaments, 
or eheulé strategic armaments be treated seperately? 


Gheulé our plas include 6 cut-off in the production of armaments 
ee cheulé prodection be permitted within qeotas! 


Should car plan coateia epocifiic inapoction provisions? 
Mf we ecannct be prepared te make o general prepesal on iacpoctica 


@t the begianiag of the Conference, when will we be prepared to 
mohke such o prepocsi? 
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6 March 1962 “ 
MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL TAYLOR 
SUBJECT: Disarmament Meeting With the President 


1. The meeting this afternoon will be a follow-on to that 
of the Principa t week and its purpose is to reach some agreement 
on the US position to be presented at the 18 Nation Disarmament Conference 
which begins on 14 March. The basic paper for discussion is one developed 
over the weekend by ACDA and was not distributed to attendees at the meeting 
until this morning. (This upset some of the serious disarmers who 
oppose ACDA's line of attack). 


2. ACDA gives as the overall US objective that “the US should 
seek to develop a policy which results in a reduction in the nuclear 
destructive capability of the world and also in the prevention of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons to an increasing number of countries." 
Specific objectives include the working out with other nations of «a 
program for general and complete disarmament, to negotiate with the 
Soviets the widest measure of disarmament possible, to negotiate with 
the Soviets any arms control measures which would improve the prospect 
of further disarmament,and finally, to effect favorably the attitudes 
and actions of both owr friends and enemies. The paper lists on 
page 6-8 the area of agreement we share with our allies at this point. 
The list shows there is broad agreement on the general approach to the 
probles. 


3. The central issue appears to be whether the US should press for 
reduction of only strategic vehicles in the initial stages or whether 
it should propose an across-the-board reduction. Appendix A of the 
ACDA paper contains a summary of the basic arguments on this point. 
As presented the paper tends to oppose across-the-board reductions 
because it would freeze US conventional inferiority, and as noted in 
the overall objective, ACDA would hope to have us rely more on these 
forces for deterrance. Given this reasoning ACDA favors a 30% re- 
duction in strategic delivery vehicles without reduction of other 
armaments. Such « reduction would be proportionate according to the 
ACDA proposal and would thus permit us to maintain our strategic 
superiority while building up our conventional forces. A third 
alternative discussed would allow some trade-off of US strategic 
superiority for some US conventional superiority. 


4. The arguments on these points have become esoteric among the 


professional arms controllers and they may tend to become so in the 
discussion this ¢' s. Irrespective of reductions in strategic 
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nuclear capabilities it does not seem feasible that the Soviets would 
willingly permit us to echieve conventional superiority. Their actions 
in the recent Berlin crisis have shown that if we increase our forces 
they will increase theirs. Moreover,it seems somewhat incongruous to 


believe there could be such progress in disarmament in a world so hostile 


that the major powers believed it essential to expand Aer military 
forces. 


5. The paper contains « lot of refinements to the three broad 
alternatives mentioned above. Under certain conditions some moderni- 
zation would be allowed. Under others all military production wou 
cease. 


6. If Mr. McNamara attends the meeting and if he acts as he did 
at the State Department the other day he may take over the meeting and 
lobby for the overall 30% reduction figure. If so,the meeting could 
proceed fairly orderly. If ast, it is impossible to predict what might 
happen. 
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f" CONFIDENTIAL: “ay lor, 734% 


SUBJECT: Disarmament Meeting with the President, 6 March 1962 


In the course of a two-hour discussion, the following points were 
made and decisions taken: 


1. a. With regard to the US position on « test ban, it was 
noted that we have declared our intention to suggest some modification 
of the old April treaty. Unhappily it is becoming apparent that there 
is no feasible way to guard against secret preparations. However, 
something needs to be done to take into account the President's statement 
on this subject. 


b. The modifications which will be proposed will include « 
compression of the time spread, some guard against secret preparations, 
and a modification of the threshold of the moratorium. The British 
will be contacted at once to line them up. 


2. a. With regard to Foster's latest paper entitled, "U.S. 
Position on the Forthcoming 18-Nation Disarmament Conference," dated 
March 3, 1962, Alternative B, page 11, was approved as the overall 
position, upon the recommendation of Defense, JCS and Wiesner. This 
decision included an across-the-board cut of all weapons and personnel. 
Foster himself preferred Alternative A, but was overruled. However, in 
deference to some of Foster's views, it was decided that, in taking 
Alternative B, we would support a continuation of arms production for 
modernization. 


b. Im the discussion, Secretary Rusk stressed the need to 
improve the political situation before expecting progress in disarmament. 
His general approach would be to propose a one-third across-the-board cut, 
along with some reasonable inspection system. He would apply the cut by 
categories of weapons and weapons systems. 


c. Foster described the proposed inspection system as being 
@ tonal rendom sempling. He estimated the personnel initially required . 
as perhaps 2,000. Everybody agreed to stay away from numbers at this 
time. 





ad. The meeting ended in a debate over a renewal of the offer 
to ante up a certain amount of fission material for peaceful purposes. 
Poster wanted us to offer 60,000 kilograms versus 40,000 by the USSR. 
Lemnitzer indicated the Chief«c were opposed to any such proposal, 
although he himself would go along with an equal offer from both sides. 
The final word was that we would start off with a 50-50 proposal, with 
perhaps a willingness to fall back to something like 60-40. 


ys 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Positions for the Disarmament Conference 


l. The ACDA's preparations have advanced on both fronts since 

Tuesday's meeting. On the test ban treaty, the situation is as follows: 

a. Careful examination of the April 18th treaty shows 
that in order to shorten the period between the signature of the treaty 
and the beginning of the inspection process, @ new language in the treaty 
as such is not necessary. On-site inspection could begin as soon as four 
control posts are in station. This could be done in about nine to ten 
months from the signature of the treaty. What is required is that the 
preparatory commission agree to do the job; this in turn, of course, 
depends on the willingness of the Soviets to doit. New language in the 
treaty cannot bring this about. Conversely, if the Soviets are willing 
to cooperate in the preparatory commission, no new language in the 
treaty is needed. 

b. On the questions of location of the control posts and 
allocation of inspections by zones, we are now willing to discuss 6 oth 
these matters should the discussions on the treaty advance. Our 
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technicians consider that there is little to be gained by changing the 
locations of the control posts. The zonal scheme for allocation of 
inspection has been agreed in principle by all the technically competent 
people. We could be prepared to discuss it in detail in Geneva within a 
week or ten days. 
c. Inspection for preparation remains a difficult problem. 

The best proposal that the experts were able to produce was one that 
combined declarations, either initially or at six-month intervals by the 
heads of governments, that they are not making preparations "for nuclear 
weapons developmental tests which involve the activation of, or increased 
activities at, test sites or the gathering of instruments, test vehicles, 
people, or nuclear devices, at test sites.'' This would be combined with 
a provision for inspection up to four times a year of a declared list of 
test sites. Treaty language is available for embodying this proposal. 
Nobody thinks this is a very good proposal from either the point of view 
of protection or negotiability. 

From the point of view of protection, there was an agreement among 
those technically competent that the best protection against preparations 
we could get would be the continuation of underground testing in some way. 


Ambassador Dean felt very strongly that the moratorium on underground 
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testing had become a part of the treaty, that we had re-examined our 
intentions on this so frequently that we could not change our position 
on it now. The experts offered a final suggestion something like as 
follows: The threshold should be maintained and tests under the thres- 


hold permitted until the inspection process was in operation. Once the 





control posts and the inspection processes were functioning, the threshold 
would go to zero and accordingly all tests would be forbidden. This 
would have the advantage of keeping the laboratories in some state of 
activity for the first year in which the treaty was in force. Dean con- 
sidered this no more negotiable and no more consistent with our pre- 
vious positions than any other change inthe moratorium. Others pointed 
out, however, that negbdtiability of this was no ,_. the negotiability 
of the proposed declarations on preparations and inspection of named 

test sites. 

The iseue remains unresolved; the advice you have gotten from the 
experts has gone full circle and now says that the maintenance of activity 
in the laboratories previously declared to be impossible is our best guard 
against secret preparations on the other side. 

d. On the question of the threshold itself, there is agreement that, 


from a technical point of view, abandoning the threshold would not detract 
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from the security of the treaty and might addtoit. We are presently 
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in a position to detect and locate events much below the present threshold, 
and our ability to inspect them under the treaty would add to the deterrent 
power of the treaty against the Soviets' conducting smaller underground 
tests clandestinely. This conclusion is subject to the assumption that 

the three-year moratorium on tests below the present threshold embodied 
in the treaty would in fact turn into a permanent moratorium from our 
point of view; we could not at the end of three years say that the mora- 
torium had expired and we were proposing to resume tests below the 

the threshold. Arthur Dean agreed that this assumption was the only 
one that could be made. Your instruction on Tuesday made clear that 

we do not wish to make any initial offer with respect to the threshold, 

but that we should be prepared to discuss it. Weare, and we are pre- 


pared in particular to try to get additional control stations or additional 





inspection as a quid pro quo for abandoning the threshold. 





e. At the moment, the professed positions of the UK are 
far apart from ours. It is Fisher's and Foster's judgment, after con- 
versations with Ormeby Gore that an indication to the British that we are 
prepared to discuss dropping the threshold at an appropriate point would 
satisfy them sufficiently that we would not press their other proposals, 


such as reliance on national inspection, which is totally unacceptable to us. 
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2. While there has been considerable advance in thinking 
about the GCD plan, there has not been as much progress in reducing 
it to paper. In accordance with your instructions at the Tuesday 
meeting, ACDA is proposing a plan for a 30 per cent cut, in 3 annual 
10 per cent steps, in all armaments. The cut would be measured in 
both numbers and total weight within defined categories. There is 
at present no final agreement on the appropriate categories for 
classifying strategic nutlear delivery vehicles. There are two 
alternative proposals -- one which divides them by range into inter- 


continental and continental systems and one which divides them by 





weight into heavy and medium delivery systems. At the moment the 
Defense Department prefers the first and the ACDA does not yet have 
a recommendation. The other categories are those which are already 
defined in the ACDA paper of 3 March. 

On the other elements of the GCD plan the ACDA is pro- 
ceeding according to the results of the Tuesday discussion. There 
will be no production cut-off in Stage 1. We will offer a zonal inspection 
system in which the amount of inspection will be related to the amount 
of disarmament. The definition of transition from Stage | to Stage LI 


and the sketch of Stage Il are not complete, 
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3. There are still some undecided issues for your attention. 
First, on the test ban treaty there is something of a puzzle of how 
to deal with preparations. The proposed method of a combination 
of declarations and inspections of a limited number of test sites 
meets the need for saying something but it offers little useful 
assurance. The alternative propositions seem both to contradict 
what you have said in your speech and to present serious negotiating 
difficulties in Dean's view. Second, the GCD plan is still incomplete 
although some progress has been made since Tuesday and more may 
be made in the next several days before the Conference formally 
begins on Wednesday. The delegation, of course, is departing 
tomorrow morning, but a sufficient part of ACDA is remaining 


behind to make it possible for more progress to be made by Wednesday. 


CL. 


Carl Kaysen 
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Fuchs Willies C. Foster, Director 
SUBJZCTs Decisions on Fey Issues for Forthcoming “ichtewi- 
Nation Disarmament Conference 
At a meeting with the Presitent at 12 noon on “arch ?. 
1962, the following decisions vere aade: ; 
I, Arms Control aud Disarmament “easures 
en acrose-the Loser 


propose 
out of ia strategic and eanventional vespons in 
RR ion year over e three-year period. it has 





t 
he will be Centrol ané Disarmanent 


Ag et some future tine. 
2 With res ie weapons this cut is to be 
beth in musbers Scokrestine capability, cf which 





tote] full loaded s gocenete yerdstiek a bas 
been a decisi that kee outs strategic delive vehicles 
be in categories: interece tal sys and 


$ 
1 
i 
B 
3 


1 in terns OF in 
ousbers and in destructive capability without being pre- 
tegories and of measuring svc) ear 


of os 
3 In the ease of stretegic auclear Gelivery vehicles 
ve ere to proceed on the basis of a procuction lisitation In 


of some pereentace ( 8 10%) of 
inveatories existing at the beginning ~y ny 


yoere 
b, Vith to ermaments other than stretecic 
delivery vehicles hes been @ decision on the cate-ories 


fer reduction and @ decision that the reduction witbin certaia 
of these categories should be by qumbers as vell as ty tote) 
= Wuclear verheade aad weapons of chenice)] aud viclogical 
werfere are cot included in this propose) because the prollwms 
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of re] pee map of sueh are 2 rreat es te 
tate tees te : A-8.y &. r the of their 


ite R-P -] “ie. prepese ® that 
bilities for reduc and nee them be studied 
ao international — es @ suvtenes in the 
yy is to be 
within the 0.3. 8... “of the sasibili y of reduc- 
ing = oll controlling such weapons. 


Se A Gecision bas act yet been aade on @ possible 
produstion limitation in conventional ersemzents. An urgent 


is to be made to determine whether it would be feasidle 
to @ production limitetion comparable to thet indicated 
in 3} above. 

6. It has been decided that the ('.i5. shovld continue 
te press By of 201 million foree levels. The U.>. 
would be to proceed at least the first stage 


in the absence of the Chinese Communists a] the possi- 


bili @ defeasance procedure (comparable to thet io the 
As sheuld be examined. 


7+ The U.S. tatives have teen authorized to 
discuss vith the U.5.5.%. an inspection system based on saapl- 
ane Se techaiques perhaps accoapanied ty progressive zonal 

ques. 


8. <A decision has teen made to propose that, cogtiarent 
ee on the cut-off of fiassionatle eateries for use 
» the U.S. and the 0.3.5.8. each transfer 50,000 k- 
of Tes to -—— cm yty Thers is to be ar ur-ent »s 
: vithin e Goverosent to a+ ny a 9 od ve could act 
© @ proport trensfer, wher ve vould transfer 50, 
to the proportional tres kes. 


9 It would be expected that with ad te reas in 
Stage I, the the annual reductions to te seepesed duriec tne 


ne 
second stage would be the same order of magnitude as the first 
stage and t 1% should be possible to fupose in addition « 
more stringent limitation on prodvetion of delivery vobicles 
and other armaments. 


ll. Muclear Test Ban Questions 
le The Vaited States will sigao the 41 18, 196] avelear 
test ban treaty with the three te of “ez end June 1961 


and including proposals of August 1961 if the Soviet Ualion 
otters to do so. 


Court sitlal 
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negotiations, 
the test ban 
if the Soviet Unioa shows eny interest in 


bb As te, either io the course of serious 


q sgeeaaeeee v soviet Union or in response to situations 
sight arise in the } tion Conference, the United 
' | States representative is authorised to put forvard the [follov- 
ing proposals ané concerts: 





Ae Jompention for Preparations 


The United States would © a0 inspection 
to senitor preparetions. system vovld consist 
pestonse —— of ~ tens Ay hy 
reparations deve 8 coed v 
the right to inspect declared test sites. 


t 
yeer of ratification. ‘Ye chovld 
e 


@ speoifie proposals to aske i 
treaty is signed. . _— 
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includes the grester part of Soviet terr‘tory. In order 


ousber end 
ship of thepe to the elimination cf the threshold. if 





(if the threshold is eliminated there vill be aced for | 
Ns | the full 20 inspeetions, ead probably wore. | 


*. amber of soatre) noats : 
Ve are tly op record as favoriag 19 


control posts in Soviet Taleo. If serious nogctiations | 
vere to eventuate, we would be willing to accept 17 ports | 





¥ seveet terri x — come act gy pe the 
a onal necessary in connection | 
ilo vith the salskaneton of the threshold. 





ects Arthur Ul. ean 


cr wemnre 
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Leas srienc, 

i ie3s 3 cfy 328 G. ' to use this lecs formal 
be, inning. 

Tuank you ver, :& . 7S ..2 seleplune sessage waich 
you cave to cavid ...v . sa. ...en0o policy and tha 
CppuSision cloteuc«..ui. ‘lace don*s worry cvout it at 
aii. Gaitskell is we. ‘@'..»: able ani nevor su.cestod 
that you lal said anys .. w . = about our defence policy 
genazally. sdisca is . ray. -atuer less responsible 
ani has a core iiberal view co. unas Vinsioa used to call 
tho “many-sidedness of truth”. 

Ao soygards the prosoat slcve of discussions about 
mnucioar tests, 1 would lino .ust So say how much I save 
Valued our co~operatio: vince tne ausslian tests last 
Wovesber. Our dicscus....o0 at Jormuda anc our corresponce- 
ence wore, I think, of «al holp. iI muss seally cocoa srate- 
ulate you aon the cv.at : ‘11 with which ycu argue! the case 

the decision to re i>. It has made a deep is roccica 
here. Of couvpse, i» le cre now hoping that conova 
/ Will produce 


’ PT ere 
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. some ser it, .:shou;: I do not think that 
~ atsens are fool’ sh) =a; *Be wavureally vhoy vere 
encouraged by what yc.. ca ° in so22 Spoech on turck 2 to 
the effect thes “rcw . oll _ <tlor: will also be offered in 
tue light of new cipericen .-. I sould only urge the 
importance of making < su wo7:3 e Sort now to cot ea nuclear 
test treaty agreed wita tio cuscicw. vo must not only 
rave this effort, but oe scen to be making it so as to 
Get the maxizum of goneral cupport if tne Aussians 
unreasonably turn u3 cown. I an, »..crefore, groatiy 
concerned that wo sould 1... be put on the defensive 
iumediately tho Disanxumen. confi:inece opens. ™ 
Jvere is one swec in, ~.cpota. which we could put 
forwacd if it can be Justi.ioi b, cur selentists. It 
is that we might acoept a ‘moh sixpler treaty based on 
_ mational detection oys.omt alone, out with the very 
important proviso that thece shall oe supported by cn 
international authority (a. »rovices for in our 1961 
treaty) but responsible in +... aaia for two priury 
kee. These would be :- 
To collate and <viluateo celemic data fron 
913 over the woO.id, and 
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pe ae ee: .t3 control mobile inspection ¥ 
teem, ic oo Se sent to investigate without Sy 
hindrance cmy -uspecte! violation of the treaty i 
in any couw:ts5 - - 
Our latest scien:ifi. acvice seems to suggest that 

this would give acce, tabi: covezaye. Wo doubt your 
scientists are consicccin,, t.is and I hope means can be 
found for a rapid Joint é.cetement. If in fact this 
advance is reasonably acc:-p.atle, a treaty on this basis 
would give adequate exaurunece of ictection of testes, 
without the more elaborate procedures of the 1961 draft 
treaty, end it would cees, to provide some means of making’ 
an imaginative new proposal. jboreover by reason of its 
simplicity it could came into effect immediately on 
Signing, and would thus ¢-iminate the long preparatory 

_ period envisaged in tiw 101 draft treaty, which was a 

. matter of much concern to Corgress. We could add a 
proposal for inapection ©. known proving grounds as a 
safeguard against secret proparutions for tests. 

re very doubtful whether the Russians will accept 

s offer because 0. the provision for inspection 


teem 
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--- ould travel without hindrance on the territories { - 
of States concerned, but if they were to turn it dow it = 


would put them in a very bad position. I would be grateful 
if you would give urgent consideration to this probles. 

I quite understand tint it will be very difficult for 
the scientists to reech en azreud view before Mr. musk and ; 
Lord Home meet Mr. Gromyko on Monday. I hope, however, - 
that you will authorise mr. Rusk to leave the way open for 
@ possible change of position, by saying, for instance, 
that while at present we regard tne 1961 treaty text as 
@ sound basis for further discussion, the situation would 

‘ be to some extent changed if it could be proved that 
 petional systems provided an entirely ‘adequate basis for 
detection. 

One point which strikes mo as an amateur is that we 
always assume that the Russians cheat. If they do, it 
would hardly be worth their while to do so with only one 
test; for useful results they would need a series. And 


* 






‘ ; .” « 
@ series is surely bound to be found out. 
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was much intereste: by what you said to David Gore 
about Berlin. I look forward wits keen anticipation to 


With warm regard, 
Yours very sincerely, 


Horold Maciaillan 
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Text of President's letter to Macmillan March 10 follows: 
QTE Thank you very auch for yours of March 9. i have elready 
talked with some of our technical people about your sweeping 
proposal, and we shall certainly be glad to have a further herd 
look at it. Their first reaction -- and this comes from people 





who are deeply in favor of « workable agreement -- is that the 
lower capabilities of externa) detection would tend to make for 

an increased inspection requirement. so thet on balance such an 
arrangement might be less acceptable to the Soviets. But further 
study may am show that they ere wrong, end the experts on both sid 
should certainly study it out. 

Meanwhile, I am giving David Ormsby Gore an account of the 
modifications that have been worked out on our side, including an 
abandonment of the threshold, and I believe that our 1962 model 
will show a proper and forthcoming response to our new understandi 

of what 
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of what is and is net iaportant. 

On Berlin I heave indeed been thinking hard and sous of the results 
Rusk will be sharing with Hous tomorrow. But I should like also to 
give you a few private cousents which I think should stay out of our 
two bureaucracies. My view is that we aust find a way of asking very 
sure that Khrushchev knews we are willing to am work out a reasonable 
settlement, if. is. This is the old preblem you and Hows put so well 
in Bermuda: he aust be given a good smell of the dinner he can have 
if he leaves Berlin alone, and the problems is how to do it without 
) getting the Germans in an uproar. 

My conclusion is that the thing te do is to suggest « written 
godus vivendi with we time limit wonder which the real situation would 
go on as it is while all sorts of problems are discussed in a continuing 
body of foreign ministers’ deputies. We are prepared to indicate 
tes informally te Greayke that in thet framework we think there could 
be progress on limiting owclear dispersal, on technical meetings of the 
East-West Germans, on declarations of non-aggression. and on boundary 
stabilization. Some things could be said right away, and other would 
come out of the centinuing discussions. We bel ieve that in this way 


we can avoid restatements of positions whih situxumy are in flat 
conflict 
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conflict on such astters as cur treeps in Berlin end the ferml 
status of the city. Mereover, if the real situation can be stabilised 
in @ written sods vivendi, we think the Russians wight be able te have 
theigz peace tresty witheut serieus consequences te our own pum position, 
though we de not plan te say so direstly. And on “respect for 
sovereignty" we ere inelined te argue tin t tias is the best and 
safest instrument the Soviets have -- although if they want te uske 
real end rapid progress all they heve te de is fire Ulbricht and put 
@ more civilised am in his place. And finely, I an ef « wind to say 
that if serious progress could be unde om this sort of thing, I would 
of esurse be gled te ge te 2 mscting of Reads of Covercnent te set 
it settled. | 

Reus of all this is cure te werk. If the Russians want « further 
test ef will and stwength, they will probably pey ne attention, at least 
et present. Bet I hepe if any teupt Khowshehev if in fect he wants co 
cool things eff for o while. And et least we shell feel thet we have dor 
our best te dissusde him frou sere dangerous courses. 

This at least is hew uy om mind is going, and Rusk is eutherised 
to make quite private explorations in this direction at Geneva. 1 


will let you knew what, if anything, he gets beck, and meanwhile I should 
be gled te heave your eoauments end advice. UNITE. End 
BALL 
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SECRET March 10, 1962 
MEMORAN DUM TO: Ambassador Ormsby Gore 


The President has asked me to tranemit this summary of the 
current position of the United States Government on the test 
ban issue at Geneva. 


We are willing to accept the Treaty of April 1961, and we are 
aleo willing to offer a new version with the following modifications. 


To meet new dangers we would like to shorten the time between 

signature of the treaty and the beginning of the inspection 
process; this is not a matter of treaty language but of Soviet 
responsiveness. We would also like to have something on 
preparations for testing; our view is that there ought to be 
declarations against such preparations and a right to inspect 
certain numbers of test sites from time to time. 


On the other hand, in the direction of things that may be more 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, we would propose: 


(1) to drop the threshold of test events to zero; we think 
this is both more acceptable to them and safer for us; 


(2) to make certain other changes and modifications which 
Ambassador Dean has previously been authorized to put 
forward; 


(3) to allocate the agreed number of inepections according 
to zones defined in terme of natural seismic activity. 


, In our view, the first public presentation in Geneva should include 


not only our joint willingness to sign the Treaty of 1961, but our 
joint willingness to offer these modifications in the light of new 


experience. 
Ancfing, Or 


McGeorge Bundy 
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3/10/62 


* Teo: Mr. Lucius D. Battle 
Executive Secretary 
Department of State 


From: McGeorge Bundy ° 


The attached copy of miemorandum 
(Secret) to Ambassador Ormsby Gore 
is sent to you for information. 


The President is sending his own 
instruction to the Secretary from Palm 
Beach, but meanwhile he asked me to 


send this surmmary to Ormeby Gore, and 
I have just done so. 


SECRET Attachment 
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TELCON 
Kohler 
Ball 
3/14/62 


Kohler said about the talks with Gromyko on the disarma- 
ment situation in general, they prepared a talking paper 
which in general the Secretary followed quite strongly and 
they are telegraphing back. Home was particularly good on 
the subject, Me really got excited and threatened to leave 
the conference if this kind of business continued, The 
combination of the Secretary and Home talking to Gromyko 
with only the interpreters present was effective although 
inconclusive, Gromyko's reaction by moral indignation 
claimed that he knew nothing about this and that the report 
must be wrong. They were doing normal things in the corridor. 
His attitude generally was defensive. The Secretary and Home 
continued to press hia, however, and while there were no 
commitments on his part, they think he will be sending a 
message of importance to Moscow tonight. However, they 
think it is important that Norstad have the authority to 
go ahead with his plan in case there is no reaction from the 
Soviets, Kohler is going back to dictate a telegram so that 
we will have it in the morning. On the disarmament question 
the talks were only of a technical nature and agreement was 
reached on a meeting of the Technical Committee to be held 
tomorrow, to proceed with this. Possibly Bill Foster or 
Stillwell from our side; Michael Wright on the British side, 
and Zorin from the Soviet side. The Secretary touched on 
the nuclear testing question. This resulted in a somewhat 
polemical discussion. The Secretary turned it off and said 
they would discuss it later. All he wanted to do was emphasize 
the importance of the question. They have some kind of a 
meeting tomorrow. They have a luncheon engagement for tomorrow 
with the Russians and will send us a report after that. 


(Dictated by Mr. Ball after his conversation.) 
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TELCON 
Kaysen 
Ball 


Ai ' 


3/11/62, 2:18 p.s. 


They 
After Kaysen talks 


Pa straightens him out he will get back to Ball 


inquiry about the treaty. It seems 
to pull something. 
President to the Secretary, 
He told Ball 


Ball if he had talked to Mac about the 


which Beam and Boodby did. 
also TOSEC 2 and TOSEC 6 to Geneva. 


the Peesident's policy line. 
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Bell de Ad 462 


3/11/62, 3 p.a. 


Ball 


Ball asked 


He will have 
told Beam he was going to eheck 


se conditions. 
he would, 


d 
nuts 


sytlhes 
isfitdessts 


Ball said the President was going to call after he gets off 


the boat, 


After Ball talks 


Kaysen asked if Ball expected a call from the Secretary 
Ball said he would call the President if 
anything very exciting comes out of it, 
with the President, he will call the Secretary. 


after his dinner. 


Kaysen said he would stand by. 
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UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


100. ~enmaron 





MFMORANDUM FOR: Dr. Karl Kaysen, The White House 
PROM: Adrian S. Fisher, Acting Director //7) Gv 


SUBJECT: Uv. 3. Se ee Disarmament Measures 
at Geneva tions 


/ 


The following consists of the basic disarmament 
positions of the United States, as authorized by the 
President and as discussed by the Committee of Principals, 
and the status of current work regarding the further 
development of these positions. 


1. The United States will propose an across-the-board 
cut of 30 per cent in both strategic and conventional 
weapons in increments of 10 percent a year over a three- 
year period. In presenting this position there should be 
no indication, without further specific authorization by 
the President, that the reduction of strategic delivery 
vehicles can be separated from other disarmament measures 
for the purpose of being negotiated as a separate measure. 


2. With respect to strategic weapons this cut is to 
be both in numbers and in total destructive capability, 
of which total full loaded weight is a possible yardstick. 
The cuts in strategic delivery vehicles are to be in two 
categories: the present thinking is to divide them 
between intercontinental systems and less than inter- 
continental systems. To develop the above a paper is in 
preparation which deals with the definitions of the inter- 
continental systems and the less than intercontinental 
systems, including what weapons come under each category. 
The paper also deals with the use of gross we t as a 
measure of the destructive carrying capacity of each U. S. and 


Soviet 
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reductions might like when x 
per cent is applied to all vehicles in the above 
two categories. 


3. Production of strategic delivery vehicles and 
othes armaments would be limited in Stage I to some 
perce: tage of the number of vehicles and armaments 
in tie inventories of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. at 
the beginning date of Stage I. In preparation is a 

ron the limitation on production using 5, 10, and 
5 as possible percentages for permitting production 
of new vehicles. In this connection the Defense 

nt has been asked to furnish ACDA with planned 

production rates of all armaments for the next four 
years and a statement on replacement requirements 
for existing vehicles and armaments. Also, NASA is 
being asked to furnish ACDA with planned rates for 
use of vehicles for peaceful uses and exploration 
of outer space. The Federal Aviation Agency is being 
asked to supply certain information in the event we 
need to make statements regarding the production of 
aircraft for peaceful purposes. Finally, ACDA is 
preparing a paper on the extent to which the testing 
of missiles, aircraft, and other armaments would be 
permitted in connection with the various schemes for 
limiting and halting production. With respect to 
all of the above, all production of new and improved 
armaments and testing of new and improved armaments 
would be halted in § II. Included in the 
production study by will be recommendations 
regarding the extent to which the same percentage 
formlas for limiting strategic delivery vehicle 
production can be applied to limitations on the 
production of other armaments. 


4. On armaments 














pt, LAY weight. ACDA is preparing a 
paper in which categories reductions should 
well as by numbers. 


5. Because inspection for the stockpiles of nuclear 
warheads of and biological warfare 
are now cons t these weapons are not 
included in the proposed reductions of 30 per cent. 

To deal with of weapons the U.S. will 
t two international experts commissions be 

the lines indicated in the March 3 
President. ACDA is now preparing 
re regarding each of these proposed experts commissions 
also ways in which stockpiles of such weapons might 
be reduced under effective verification. 


6. The U.S. should continue to press the proposal 
of 2.1 million force levels. The U.S. would be prepared 
to proceed at least through the first stage in the 
absence of the Chinese Communists although the possibility 
of a defeasance procedure (comparable to that in the 
test ban) should be examined. ACDA is completing for 


| 
: 


7. The U.S. disarmament delegation has been 
authorized to discuss with the U.8.3.R. an inspection 
system based on ling techniques a accompanied 
by progressive sonal techniques. With respect to the 


with details, given current knowledge, on the type of 
inspection which would probably be required for the various 
disarmament measures in the /.5. plan. These include 
inspection for remaining agreed levels of strategic 
delivery vehicles, rema agreed levels for other 
armaments, roduction facilities (declared and any 
clandestine) for strategic delivery vehicles and other 
armaments, production facilities (declared and any 
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clandestine) for fissionable material production, 
reductions in armed forces, monitoring the testing of 
missiles, and the establishment of internationally 
supervised depots for inspection of the destruction 
of vehicles taken from inventories. DMP #12, rev. 4 
can be used to describe verification systems, except 
for small "a" through "g" on pages 5-6 which have not 
yet been cleared by defense. Small “a" through " 

can be used if they are made illustrative rather than 
definite. Appendix B can be used as a basis for 
presentation of inspection requirements except for 
manpower requirements given in para. 4, page 6, and 
except possibly for heavy reliance on aerial 
reconnaissance mentioned throughout Appendix B. 





8. The U.S. will propose that, contingent on 
agreement on the cut-off of fissionable material for 
use in weapons, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. each transfer 
50,000 kg&§ of U-235 to peaceful purposes. ACDA is 
preparing a paper to determine whether we could agree 
to a proportional transfer of U.S. 50,000 kgs. to U.S.S.R. 
40,000 kgs. of U-235 and what would be the effects of 
transfers of various sizes and in various other proportions. 


9. The U.S. will propose that the reduction of 
armaments proposed for Stage I be applied in the same 
general ratio for Stages II and III. 


10. ACDA is preparing additional details on other 
features of the U.S. disarmament plan including: 
relationship of military bases and missile sites to 
reductions in strategic delivery vehicles; means by 
which reductions can be made in weapons of other NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries; and extent to which research 
and develormment can be monitored. 
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ZEXT_ OF MESSAGE 


March 13, 1962. 


Dear Friend, 

I was most grateful for your message of March 10 
about Nuclear Tests and Berlin. I have of course kept 
the paragraphs of your message on the wider issues 
entirely to myself and Alec Home but'I have given the 
sense of the first two paragraphs of your message to 
the Minister of Defence and my scientific advisers. 

They have now given further thought to the situation, 
including the argument in your first paragraph. I would 
like to take up your suggestion that our two sets of 
experts should study this matter together and I would like 
to send our team over to Washington as soon as possible 
starting at working level. Sir William Penney and Sir 
Solly Zuckerman would follow. If you agree, the more 
junior group of experts could leave for Washington tomorrow, 
Wednesday, Maroh 14, Perhaps you would let David Gore 
know if this would suit you. 


. / I shall 
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I shall send you a message on the wider issues 


when I have reflected upon them a little longer. 
With warm regards, 


Harold Macmillan 
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! es gotten out, and 

“Fisher said he was explaining this to the Joint Comittee | 
-..,/ this morning. They don't normally leak, - but this idea of ee 
; abolishing -the* threshheld;} etc); when we said  *" pear 
long with it. Some of the details were a 










Pik te Le 
13-5" t,o Fisher said one of the things he should think Ball 
=¢ should do was in some way get him off of resisting the ! 
itish on the test ban and more interested in the ban | 
problem. We have worried on the test ban too much, as has . 
pr;.alsd the British. There has been too much emotional energy 
gi. y, put, im:it.: We should be worrying about tmissiles. The 
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Rec'd: varci 16, 1962 _ 
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TO: Secretary of State 


NO: DISTO 34, MARCH 16,10 P.M. ~ 2 


PRIORITY 


FURTHER SUPPLEMENTING AND AS SACTKGROUND TO DEAN-GODSER 
TSARAPKIN CONVERSATION REPORTED DISTO 30, FOLLOWING SUMMARY 
OF PRECEDING MCETING WITH UK DCL MAY BE USEFUL. 


IN MEETING WITH GCDBER AT 2:30 MARCH !5, DEAN OUTLINED 
US POSITION ON NUCLEAR TEST TREATY AS ROGARDS THRESHOLD, 


INSPECTION AGAINST PREPARATIONS, THE SPEEDING UP OF INSTALLATION 


OF CONTROLS, AND DIVISION OF INSPECTION QUOTA BETWEEN SEISMIC 
AND SEISMIC ARCAS. ADDED US WILLINGNESS AS "LAST GASP" 

TO OFFER SIGN APRIL 18 TREATY AS SUPPLEMENTED BY THREE AMEND- 
MENTS SUBMITTED ON MAY 29 AND AUGUST 30, 1961. PROPOSAL 
INFORMAL US-UK-USSR MEETING TO PUT OUR PROPOSED CHANGES -IN 
TREATY TO TSARAPKIN AT 5:00 P.M. PROPOSED IF WE GET CLEAR 
ROJECTION BY TSARAPKIN WITHOUT CVEN REQUEST TO STUDY PROPOSAL 
BEFORE RESPONDING, WE WOULD THEN ASK TSARAPKIN WHETHER HE 
WOUILD SIGN APRIL 18 TREATY AS AMENDED BY PROPOSALS OF MAY 29, 
AUGUST 28 AND AUGUST 30, 1961, AND INDICATE OUR WILLINGNESS 
To DO SO. = 
GODBER NOTED THAT APART FROM CLARIFICATION OF OUR WILLING ~~ 
NESS SIGN APRIL 18 TREATY, DEAN EXPLANATION CONFIRMED VIEWS OF 
WHICH GODBER INFORMED EARLICR EXCEPT AS REGARDS ADDITIONAT 


= 
_— 
-—— 


DETAIL ON (1) NUMBER OF CONTROL POSTS; (2) NUMBER OF INSPEGTIONS 


AND (3) FACT WE WILL RETAIN ESCALATOR. 


GODBER SAID UK "PERFECTLY HAPPY" GO ALONG WITH SOUNDING OUT 
RUSSIANS ON THIS BASIS, COMING BACK FINALLY To APRIL 18 
TREATY. AS TO WHAT WE CALLED THE US "LAST GASP”, UK WOULD 
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CONF IDENT IAL 
<2-DISTO 34, MARCH 16, 10 P.M. FROM GENEVA 


HOPE WE HAD NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL GASPS LEFT IN US. SAID 
WE WERE ALREADY AWARE PM'S CONCERN FOR NEW APPROACH BASED 
ON NATIONAL STATIONS. SAID ACCORDINGLY UK WOULD WISH FOLLOW 
UP OUR PROPOSED STEPS WITH QUESTION TO EFFECT THAT "THEN 
WHAT WILL YOU SIGN?” AND “ARE YOU WILLING ACCEPT ANY FORM 
OF INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION?” SAID THIS STEP ESSENTIAL FROM 
STANDPOINT UK PRESENTATION TO ITS PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE. 
© ders 
GODBER REPEATED INTEREST OF UK IN SYSTEM BASED ON NATIONAL ™ 
STATIONS FOR DETECTION SUPPLEMENTED BY INTERNATIONAL VERI- 
FICATION. GODBER SAID ADDITIONAL STEPS BASED ON NATIONAL 
SYSTEMS WERE "FIRST GASP” AS FAR AS UK CONCERNED. STELLE 
POINTED OUT POSSIBLE TRAP IN ANY REFERENCE NOW TO SUCH 
POSSIBILITY SINCE SOVS MIGHT SEIZE UPON ANY QUESTIONS ALONG 
THIS LINE TO CONCENTRATE THEREAFTER MERELY UPON VERIFICATION 
PROBLEM AND TO ASSUME WEST WOULD ACCEPT NATIONAL (#) 


FOR DETECTION. 


GODBER ASKED WHAT WE SHOULD SAY IN PLENARY ABOUT TESTS. 
STELLE SAID WE WOULD WANT TO GO THROUGH EXPLORATORY STAGE 
OUTSIDE AND THEN MIGHT DECIDE WHETHER PROPOSE IN PLENARY 
ESTABLISHMENT OF SUBCOMMITTEE. IT WAS AGREED TO SUGGEST 
TO TSARAPKIN MEETING AT 5:00 P.M. AND TO GIVE HIM AIDE 
MEM) IRE ON US PROPCSAL. 
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At the NSC meoting of February 27, it was agreed that 
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The net effect of all these moves is, or could be, to 
degrade serieusly cur position on what constitutes effective 
coatrel of a muclear tect baa agreement. Perhaps even more 
important is the application of a weakened attitude toward con- 
trel for mere significant dsarmament measures. 


The Department of Defense views with increasing con- 





~ Signed ~~ 
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ct Lilvase 


Henorable Adriaan Fisher 
Deputy Directer 
Arms Coatrol and Disarmarnent Agency 
Department of State 
‘Mr. McGeorge Bundy 
(S°; StuhE TE * 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


SUBJECT: Joint US-UK Technical Discussions on Nuclear Test lan 
Questions 


At the urgent request of Prime Minister MacMillan 4 group of 
British scientists led by Sir Solly Zuckerman met with U. S.. 
scientists on Saturday and Sunday, March 17-15. The stated purpose 
of the meeting was to reach an agreed position on the scientific 
aspects of nuclear test ban control. 


The meeting was a meandering affair touching on numerous 
scientific questions. It appeared to DOD representatives present, 
hovever, that the principal matter of interest to the British was 
the adequacy of national or unilateral seismic detection systems . 
to monitor an underground test ban agreement. The simplest inter- h 
pretation of British intent is that they are seeking scientific 
support for a proposal of a test ban agreement vithout international { 
controls of the sort which the U. S. has always considered necessary. 


In the course of the meeting no technical results were presented 
by either the U.K. or U.S. scientists to indicate that the problems 
of underground test detection had been solved. 


A decision at this time to enter into a test ban agreement with 
only national systems for control would be a purely political decision, 
not warranted by any change of the technical situation. 


I recommend that you oppose any move in this direction, in view 
of: 


(a) the continuing need to prevent an imbalance in nuclear weapons 
development. Though underground testing is limiting, it does allow 
gains and could be hidden without inspection as a safeguard. 


(b) the very bad precedent any treaty based on national systems 
would set for future disarmament agreements. 


Attachment Pesetd Brown | s a 


Draft agreed conclusions of US-UK 
Tech Mtg on Nuclear Test Detection gab" 
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| 1. That Westerm umilaterel detection systems cam currently detect 

seismic events im the USER of magnitude 4.75 or slightly less. This 

will lead om the sverage toe detection of stout 125 shellow seisaic 

events per year within the USSR. 

2. That the proposed Geneva system is predicted to detect seismic 

events down to 3.75 magnitude, which implies detection of about 

1,000 shallow events per year in the USSk. This system cole nor 

be available much before 1965. 

3. That improvements of detection by unilateral systems to 

perhaps magnitude 4,2 in the USSR is « reasonable technical goal 
wl Mew SEL EVE, 

for 1965. This, implies detection of 300 shallow seismic events per 


year within the USSR. Among the research areas of particular 


promise are use of deep hole detectivun systems end correlacion of 


SECKET : a 4679 
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date from phased arreys. 

4. Theat « umilaterel system cen currently locate detected seismic 
- @vents to within « redius of from 10 to 20 ke. 

5S. Theat, with utilization of date from an improved internal USSR 
setemic detection system for the .. ‘pose of cal.brating the external 
system, the location capability of an external wnlleteral syeten 
might improve to the point where location to wsithia « cadius of 

ten ke. or less in selemic areas would be feasible. This conclusion 
is predicated om the aseumption that the USSR data are not felsified. 
6. That et present it ie impossible unilaterally to identify 
shallow seiemic events in the USSR as eartliiquakes, excepting at 
large sagnitudes, but that future leprovements, in ,ariiculer ones 
imvelvwing precessing of date from large arrays, offer hope of 
reducing the magnitude at which identification of some earthquakes 


is possible down to about magnitude five. There does not appear 
~ECEET 
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to be amy prospect of identifying « given event as an erp losion 
by selemic asans close. 

7. That if a wpileteral systes (for exemple « nonm-Soviet systen 
for detecting events within the USSR) is to be used os 4 basis for 
imitiating imspections, it will be mecessary to agree on objective 
eriteria which will determine eligibility for ‘mspection and to 
establish « eechaenieow for certifying the eligibility of a given 
event. Although these problees were discussed no specific 


preposele heve been formulated. 
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Dandy” 


Ball 
3/20/62, 9:50 a.a. 


drafting on the disarmament 
talked to Ball. They don't 


doing the same thing. 


Bundy said he had called Ormsby-Gore and said it was 
get away from the argument between us and looking at the 

won't buy any inepection, To his surprise Gore 

said he agreed entirely. He is coming in at 12:15 to see 

the President and they will know more after the President 

talks with his, Their inclination is to think the object 
here UK off their relatively low 

the Prime Minister and get them 


g 
E 
rf 


President this morning the thing 
was (he was suggesting the British 
say how would you think about gving ahead with an inspection 
system but only after an incident) that Rusk would take 

this as a position and start negotiating from there. Bundy 
said he did not think we had to do it that way. We can put 
up other reasons. We can say we are willing to argue with 
you about technical requirements of different kinds but there 
isn't much point in this if you are sticking to the position 
that there can be no position. Ball said the Secretary was 
clear on this; the cables make this clear. 


asked Ball to tell Beam they were working on the 
draft, at the President's instructions, and will circulate it 
later in the morning. They can trade drafts back and forth. 
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Following is text message to President from Macmillan 
dated March 20 to which President's letter reftel replies 
QUOTE 

Island 

I agreed with you after Bermuda that Christmas/could 
be made available for your tests with our help. You agreed 
with me that the Christmas Island tests could not in fact 
be made without a further effort for a test ban treaty. : 
Khrushchev agreed grudgingly with our procedure but now he 
seens unwilling to have any form of verification of 
unexplained events which involves permanent establishments 
of experts in the Soviet Union or even merely episodic 
visits. His objections seem to cover even teams of experts 
who are all neutrals or same of whom are neutrals. If this 


is really the Russian final position, then I agree that 


the tests must proceed. But the public still do not 
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realise that this is the position, nor do they understand the 
difference between detecting a seiamic event and verifying 
whether it is natural or artificial. We have got te bring this 
point out into the open end make Khrushchev publicly reject all 
international verification so that the whole world will reslise 
why the tests must go on. 

If the scientists agree that the risk may in the future be 
acceptable, we can perhaps offer the Russians, at least 
as an alternative to the 1961 treaty proposals as modified, the 
possibility of no static experts but only periodic visits. If 
this position is scientifically tenable, we could make this 
proposal with public advantage. But evem if we have. to stick 
to the 1961 treaty we need to force Khrushchev publicly to 
reject the whole principle of international verification. 

From every point of view, the soomer we get the Russians 
to adopt this position publicly the better. Apart from the 
desirability of removing the test question from the immediate 
field of speculations, there would be advantage in clearing the 
way for possible progress on general disarsament and on other 
matters where the Russians mav be prepared for more serious 
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negotiation. I would suggest therefore that when Mr. Rusk and 
Lord Home have come home from Geneva towards the end of this 
week you ani I should send letters to Khrushchev on the lines 
of the attached draft. This will force him to reply and will 
be seen as a final effort to arrange a test ban treaty before 
going ahead with the tests. 

Enclosure: t € s 

r ter . Mr. Rusk and Lord Home 

have now reported about their conversations with Mr. Gronsyko in 
Geneva during the first two weeks of the meetings of the Dis- _ 
armament Committee. They have informed us that in discussions 
about a treaty to ban nuclear tests the Soviet representatives 
have rejected any form of international inspection or 
verification inside the Soviet Union, whether by static posts 
or by visits by international teams. The ground given seens 
to be that existing national detection systems can give adequate 
protection against clandestine tests. But whether or not the 
present state of ecientific instrumentation has reached 
sufficient perfection as to distinguish between natural and 


artificial seismic disturbances, the treaty cannot be made 
effective 
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/ 
effective unless at least verification by visit is included in it. 


For otherwise there would be no alternative, if an instrument 
reported on unexplained seismic occurrence on either side, 

between accepting the possibility of an evasion of the treaty 

or its immediate denunciation. Verification in some form or 
another is of the very essence of mutual confidence. We hope 
therefore that the Soviet position has been misunderstood and 

that you would accept the principle of international verification. 
In that event, I cannot believe that we can fail to reach agreement 
about its application in practice and thus lead to a rapid con- 
clusion of a treaty to ban all nuclear tests. If, however, you 
cannot accept any form of international verification on Soviet 
territory in any circumstances, then I do not see how tests can 
be effectively banned. President Kennedy and I would, therefore, 
have to take the action which flows inevitably from this 
conclusion. May I express my sincere hope that we may yet hear 


that you accept international verification at least in principle. 
UNQUOTE 


BALL 
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OFF SECY OF DEFENSE i/ 


March 22, 1962 


CONFIDENTIAL 





Dear Secretary Gilpatric: 


This is in reply to your letter of March 16, 1962 
dealing with the US negotiating position with respect 
to the nuclear test ban treaty. It is true, as you 
point out, that during the past few weeks the President 
authorized a number of changes in the April 18 treaty. 
He reexamined the authority with respect to a possible 
decrease in the number of control posts which was 
granted in August, 1961 and authorized an elimination 
of the threshold. These decisions were made by the 
President on March 9, 1962 after a series of conferences 
in which the Department of Defense was fully represented 
and in which representatives of the Department of Defense 
expressed the point of view that the elimination of the 
threshold was an improvement in our position favoring 
effective control rather than any degradation of that 
position. 


I fully agree with the opinion stated in the last 
paragraph of your letter that there should be no 
substantial changes in our position without full 
consideration by all the interested agencies represented 
in the Committee of Principals. You will recall that in 
the meeting with the British scientists held over the 
weekend to discuss possible improvements in seismic 
detection and identification techniques, all agencies 
constituting the Committee of Principals were represented. 


Sincerely, 


Nui, J Prt 


Adrian S. Fisher 
Acting Director 





The Honorable 
Roswell Gilpatric, Z| hag 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, L 4 3/ 
3E928 The Pentagon. 
CONFIDENTIAL  Secderce-s TOS 
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TELCON 
Bundy 
Ball 


Bundy said he had just received the Secretary's outline 
speech and asked if Ball at looked at the dispatch with it. 
Bundy suggested in paragraph 9, although it was a trivial point 
it might be worth passing on. It is not that there is no valid 
reason for distorting the detection network. It's that when 
you locate it outside you need at least as much if not moré 
inspection which is the whole thing that they have rejected. 
Bundy said he did not think we needed to defend this or worry 
about the detection thing because it is the inspection thing 
we are fretting about. He is not sure we've , ot that point 
across to Geneva as sharply as the President wanted. Ball 
said he had read some language to the President which has 
been telephoned to Foster. The language Ball read to the 
President was the following which Butch Fisher got over: 

"The essential element upon which we must insist is that there 
be an effective international system for assuring that the ban 
against testing is being complied with. This means that there 
must be an international system for distinguishing between 
natural and artificial seismic events. The April 18 treaty 
provided for such a system. Last week the United States and 

the United Kingdom made some modifications of that proposed 
treaty in a way calculated to meet Soviet objections. I have 
described these modifications. These proposed modifications 
were rejected almost immediately by the Soviets on the grounds 
that international verification was not necessary. This refusal 
to accept any form of international verification strikes at the 
very heart of our effort to guarantee the world against the 
resumption of nuclear tests. The key element in the position 
of the United States is that there must be effective inter- 
national verification of the obligation undertaken in any such 
treaty. The United States will consider any proposal which 
offers such effective international verification. But the 
United States will never (and the President changed it to cannot) 
settle for anything less." Bundy said that was his point and 
there was no need to press it, 


Ball said he wanted to run through some other things which 
he had told him on the basis of Ball's conversation with the 
Secretary tonight. 
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Ball said first he had seen Gromyko at dinner tonight 
and Gromyko had shown interest in the modus vivendi which he 
had given him earlier this afternoon; that on the basis of this 
it was possible he would get down to serious talks on this 
he might stay longer and get home Monday evening, but that it 
might run on to Tuesday or Wednesday. He thinks that as far 
as Berlin is concerned there is no advance. He does not want 
anybody to get optimistic on the access route business. Gromyko 
made it clear to him that there is no advance. He thinks they 
are aiming at a Summit. He doubts very much that they are 
going to get anywhere. He is making his statement tomorrow 
on nuclear testing and will have in it a provision along this 
line. Ball said he had told the President all of this and 
that they are cabling the whole thing tonight so that we will 
have something. 
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BAITISH EXCASSY. 
WASHINCTON. 








March 24, i9S2. 


The Prime Minister has had a talk today with the 
Foreign Secretary about the latest position on nucilca 
tests, and he has asked me to let tne President know of 
the following. 


He quite agrees that no statement should be issued 
for the moment. He has, however, asked me to let you 
see the attached draft of his idea of the sort of statement 
which will have to be made at some point, preferably 
jointly but, if necessary, separately. 


The Prime Minister is, however, concerned about 
the proposed timing of the warning to mariners. ke 
accepts that the warning itself is not an order to test, 
but it is of cours? generally assumed that the warning 
will not be issued unless tests will definitely take 
place. If a further postponement of this warning is 
impossible, the Prime Minister would certainly have to 
make a statement in the House of Commons. There is 
therefore a strong diplomatic argument for postponin; 
the warnings until the last possible date, which I think 
everyone rees to be two weeks before tests take place. 
There is also a very strong practical argument against 
giving more than the minimum warning. Our experience 
has been that the longer the warning the more chance that 
individual pacifists and neighbouring governments (Japan 
and New Zealand, for example) will organise demonstrations, 
send protests and generally create a most awkward local 
Situation. Both the Prime Minister and the Foreign 


/ Secretary 
Tae Honorable McGeorge Bundy, 


The White House, 
Washington, [.C. 
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Secretary feel st.congly that the warning to meriners 
oucht not to be iisued more than the minimum two weexs 
before tests are -esumed and certainly not in the 
course of next wevk. 


I need hardl) say that the Prime Minister realises 
that the text of the enclosed draft wou 4 almost 
certainly have to be modified to take account of 


developments. 
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ao {OP SBORE? 
Text of Droft 


Mr. Rusk and Lord Home have now reported about their 
conversations with Mr. Gromyko in Geneva during the first 
two weeks of the meetings of the Dicarmamen. Committee. 

They have informed us what in discussions about a Treaty to 
Ban Nuclear Tests the ‘joviet representatives have rejected 
any form of international inspection or verification inside 
the Soviet Union, whetler by static posts or by visits by 
international teams to verify unexplained events which would 
otherwise be assumed ti be nuclear tests. 

This is a point of cardinal importance to the United States 
and the United Kingdom. From the very beginning of the 
negotiations on a nuclear Test Ban Treaty, they have made it 
clear that an essential). element of such a treaty is an 
objective international] system for assuring that a ban on 
nuclear tests is being observed by all parties. The need for 
such a system was clearly recognised in the report of the 
scientific experts which was the foundation of the Geneva 
negotiations. For nerrly three years this was accepted by 
the Soviét del ation at Geneva. There was disagreement about 
details, but the principle of objective international verifi- 
cation was accepted. It was embodied in the Treaty tabled 
by the United States and the United Kingdom on April 18, 1961, 
which provided for such a system. Since the current 
disarmament meetings bigan ‘in Geneva, the United States and 
the United Kingdom have made further efforts to meet Sovie: 
objections to the Apri. 18 treaty. These efforts have met 
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of the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, who hes 
repeatedly rejected tha very concept of international 
verification. There has been no negotiation on this 
point in Geneva; the Soviet Union has flatly refused <o 
change its position. 7 

The ground given 3eems to be that existing national 
detection systems can zive adequate protection against 
Clandestine tests. Bat whether or not the present state 
of scientific instrumeitation has reached sufficient 
perfection as to distiiguish between natural and artificial 
seismio disturbances —- and we do not think that it yot has - 
the Treaty cannot be mide effective uniess at least verifi- 
cation by visit is included in it. For otherwise there would 
be no alternative, if on instrument reported an unexplained 
seismic occurrence on cither side, between accepting the 
possibility of an evasion of the Treaty or its immediate 
denunciation. Verificetion in some form or another is of the 
very essence of mutual confidence. 

Thie principle hat so far been rejected by the Yoreign 

/ Minister of the Soviet Union, and there is no indication 

that he has not spoken with the full approval of his Government. 
If Chairman Khrushchev were to give any clear indication 
that he had reconsidered the position end was ready to accent 
the principle of international verification, then it is hard ° 
to believe that agreement could not be reached about its 





application in practice. This in turn could lead to the 
/rapid 
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rapid conclusion of a Treaty to ban all nuclear tests. 

The President and the Prime Minister therefore earrestly 
hope that Chairman Khrushchev will send the necessary 
instructions to Mr. Gromyko in Geneva. If, however, the 
U.S.5S.R. cannot accept any form of international verification 
on Soviet territory in nny circumstances then it is hard to 
see how tests can be efvectively banned. The Governments 
of the United States anil United Kingéom would in this case 
have no alternative but to conclude, with sincere regret, 
that their most recent wfforts to obtain a-workable Treaty 
to ben nuclear tests have failed, and accordingly to carry 
on with the final stages of preparation for the test series 
scheduled for the latter part of April. 
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TOSEC 141 CONSIDER ESSENTIAL NOTICE TO MARINERS SHOULD BE SO TIMED 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ASKING FOR FURTHER DELAY BECAUSE 
SHIPS ARE ALREADY LOADED OR HAVE LEFT PORTS, OR BECAUSE 
THERE IS NOT ADEQUATE TIME TO TAKE NECESSARY 
PRECAUTIONS, ETC. WHILE WE RECOGNIZE GIVING OF MARINERS 
NOTICE WILL CREATE CERTAIN COMPLICATIONS, DO NOT THINK WE 
SHOULD AGREE TO SUCH POSTPONEMENT OR IT WILL NOT BE POSSIBLE — 
_ EITHER (A) TO MAKE STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO RESUMPTION, OR ae oe 
'(B) TO HAVE INITIAL TESTS CARRIED OUT PROMPTLY. IN ANY 
' CASE, THINK WE SHOULD BE CAREFUL TO USE DISTINCTIONS SET FORTH ,~—~ .- 
IN GENEVA EXPERTS REPORT OF 1958 WITH RESPECT TO Qa 
: BASIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ABILITY TO DETECT AND ABILITY TO IDENTIFY,@ 
AND THAT WE SHOULD NOT CONFUSE DETECTION AND IDENTIFICATION IN 
A SINGLE PHRASE "VERIFICATION," 


i 
T 
: ae 
LO} -°pas—yrana9d 


SOVIETS HAVE REJECTED BOTH INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS SYSTEM 
AT VIENNA, ANY CONTROL POSTS AS ENVISAGED BY EXPERTS REPORT ON 


TQ LAUNCH ON-SITE INSPECTIONS IN ORDER TO IDENTIFY UNIDENTIFIED ly 
EVENTS. CONSEQUENTLY, IN LIEU OF PHRASE "VERIFICATION" WOULD USE | © 
"DETECTION AND’ IDENTIFICATION," 


“+ SQ FAR AS WE ARE AWARE, SOVIET UNION HAS NOT ADDUCED ANY “Y be 
© SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE WHICH WOULD REPUDIATE GENEVA EE 
~ EXPERTS REPORT OF 1958 AND EVEN THOUGH THERE HAS BEEN SOME ead 
_, - IMPROVEMENT IN ABILITY OF DISTANT INSTRUMENTATION WITH RESPECT TO r 
. DETECTION, THERE HAS BEEN NO IMPROVEMENT WITH RESPECT TO ABIL ITY 
‘TQ IDENTIFY-EVENTS AS.~NATURAL--OR- ART4FIGIAE-s PURPOSE .OF .ON- 
“wt SITE INSPECTIONS 1S NOT TO VERIFY THE FACT THAT AN EXPLOSION HAS 
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-2- — SECTO ‘107, MARCH 5, 8 PM FROM GENEVA 
OCCURRED, BUT TO IDENTIFY WHAT KIND OF AN EXPLOSION IT IS, ne 


DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THE JOINT STATEMENT SHOLLD UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES 
BE PREDICATED UPON ANY ASSUMPTION,EXPRESSED OR IMPLIED, THAT USSR 
DELEGATION AT GENEVA HAS NOT BEEN SPEAKING WITH THE FULL AUTHORITY OF 
ITS CWN GOVERNMENT IN VIEW THEIR SPECIFIC REJECTION OF INTERNAT IONAL 
HEADQUARTERS, SUFFICIENT NUMBER CONTROL POSTSON ITS TERRITORY AND 
ADEQUATE NUMBER OF ON-SITE INSPECTIONS, ESPECIALLY SINCE WE HAVE 
AGREED TO MAKE TREATY FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE. DO NOT THINK WE hea yr~ 
SHOULD INDICATE THAT MERE ACCEPTANCE OF PRINCIPLE OF INTERNATIONAL 
INSPECTION AND CONTROL WOULD LEAD TO RAPID CONCLUSION OF TREATY 

TO BAN ALL NUCLEAR TESTS, THINK OUR STATEMENT SHOULD BE DEFINITE 
AND POSITIVE AND SHOULD NOT AFFORD KHRUSHCHEV ANY OPPORTUNITY OF 
SAYING HE HAD NOT PREVIOUSLY UNDERSTOOD OUR POSITION OR THAT 

HE IS WILLING TO WAIVE SOME MINOR NEGOTIATING POINTS SO THAT WE WILL 
NOT THEN BE FREE TO TEST. IF IT BE ASSUMED THAT THE USSR IS PRE- 
PARING TO TEST AND DEFINITELY DOES NOT WANT A NUCLEAR TEST BAN ‘ 
TREATY, WHICH ALL OF THE EVIDENCE HERE WOULD APPEAR TO SUPPORT, 

WE MUST NOT BE PLACED IN A POSITION OF INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT, 

FOR IF WE DO NOT MAKE THE DECISION TO TEST AT THIS TIME IN ALL 
PROBABILITY WE WILL NOT BE FREE TO MAKE IT FOR A LONG TIME TO 

COME, FURTHER JOINT STATEMENT SHOULD NOT SAY THAT WE WOULD HAVE 

NO ALTERNATIVE BUT TO CONCLUDE TO TEST, BUT RATHER SHOULD BE DEF - 
INITIVE THAT WE HAVE MADE THE DECISION AND HAVE INSTRUCTED THAT 

THE FINAL STAGES OF PREPARATION BE CARRIED OUT SO THAT THE TESTS 

CAN GO FORWARD ON SCHEDULE. 


‘is * WOULD PREFER, OF COURSE, THAT THIS BE JOINT STATEMENT, IF ANY STATE- .. - 
a, MENT 1S REQUIRED, BUT IF AFTER EXTENDING EVERY CONSIDERATION WE : 
~.- CANNOT GET JOINT STATEMENT WITHOUT FURTHER LOOPHOLES, BELIEVE WE feat 
“cite. SHOULD CAREFULLY CONSIDER ADVISABILITY OF SEPARATE STATEMENTS, bine 
“yt Pp we 
re . RUSK | 
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TOP ET , 
March 26, 1962 
MEMORANDUM FOR 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
THE SECRETARY OF DETENSE 


THE CHAIRMAN, ATOME ENERGY COMMISSION 


The President teday reviewed the question of the actice ts mariners 
ia the ight of the arguments advanced by the British and the counter 
hie etafl, end with the further 7 
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~* eee Geessdtens, the President hes sow valed Gut the actice to 
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ané 3 have asked 


ar are Te Sore 


Amsbassader Ogmoby Gore's firet reaction is thet this is a reases- 
able respense, sad 5 am inclined te enpect that the British will go 
aleng with this date. 





McCeerge Bundy 
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SUBJECT: 






morandum of Discussion at National Security Council 
Meeting, called for the purposes 


from Secretary Rusk. 
~ 





NOTE: No distribution 


In attendance - President, Vice President, Secretary of State, 
Sec/Def, Secrotary of Treasury, Attorney General, Acting Chairman 
of Joint Chiefs, DCI, Foster and about 20 others. 

The report was as follows: 


l. Nuclear testing . 





As reported the Soviet Union will not accept inspection 
within their own territory. They were brutally frank on this 
point claiming internal inspection was primarily for espionage. 
Gromyko stated that even one man can do them great damage. 
Therefore Rusk concludes that there is no chance for a test 
suspension agreement. The Soviets fave no room for negotiation. 
Gromyko stated that they have developed instruments to detect 
and identify nuclear explosions in any environment in any place 
in the world and he assumes U.S. has same but will not disclose 
ther, therefore concludes purposes of our insisting on inspection 
obviously for espionage. 


As discussion proceeded the non-nuclear countries became 
impressed with our arguments. They recognized the espionage 
claim as entirely false and apparently understood the need for 
inspection. The meeting gave Kusk an opportunity to clearly 
explain the problems of detection and identification. Neutrals 
indicated that if a secret vote were taken, the vote would be about 
12 to 5 in support of our position. However the issue was an 
internal political issue with many of them, therefore they could 
not speak out. However, the neutrals’ position considerably 
modified as the conference carried on. Further indoctrination 
must be undertaken of the § neutral nations of the conference, 
both at Geneva and in their respective capitals and also with 
other neutral countries at their capitals or at the U.N. State 
developing plans for this by producing literature, visual aids, 
etc. 
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Rusk expects suggestions to postpone starting our 
tests. There are no realarguments. There never will 
be a good time to conduct tests. Rusk therefore hopes 
we will not under any circumstance be influenced into 
postponing our decision. Rusk says that he sees no reason 
to postpone the commencement of tests and therefore 
strongly recommends that we do not accept the arguments 
that are advanced or may be advanced for postponement. 


2. Disarmament 





The Soviet has stated positively that they will not 
permit the inspection of retained arms. They will only 
permit the inspection of discarded arms. Gromyko says 
that we can expect Soviet attitude on the inspection of 
disarmament to be infinitely more difficult than their 
attitude on inspection for testing. Hence, Rusk is in no 
way sanguine or hopeful over progress on disarmament. 
However Rusk indicated there was a possibility of some 
agreement in areas of surprise attack and outer space 
and the restrictions on the diffusion of weapons to third 
countries. This, he indicated, would present us a problem 
with NATO as Gromyko is insisting that weapons not be 

turned over to third party nations or to international 
organizations. Gromyko was particularly anxious about 
Germany and apparently interested in discussing a nuclear 
policy with the two Germanies quite outside of any other 
disarmament undertaking. Rusk interprets this to mean 
that the Soviets are so concerned over Germany that they 
wish to treat them in respect to nuclear armament outside 
more comprehensive agreements which might possibly 
break down at some future time or even during the period 
of negotiation. 


William Foster stated that the neutralists had 
obviously moderated their views and he attributed this to 
Rusk's persuasive handling of the situation. He also felt 
a slight advance was made in the areas indicated above 
though offered no particular hope for a disarmament 


understanding. 


The impression was gained from statements both 
public and private that the Soviet arms strength may be less 
than we think or that they have led us to believe. A statement 
was made that our proposed 30% reduction would create an 


imbalance because the U.S. forces were greater now than the 
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Soviet forces. Also contribution of 50,000 kilograms 
of fissionable material to an international agency 
would create an imbalance. 


NOTE: Some neutrals reported that 50,000 
kilograms represented the entire Soviet 
resource of U-235. 


In a private conversation Usachev, principal Soviet 
disarmament treaty expert, said that the Soviets had 
concluded that U.S. is stronger than the USSR. In 
another conversation it was mentioned that our missile 
capability exceeds theis and for this reason they can not 
take a chance on the type of disarmament proposals we 
are advancing. All of this had led our delegation to 
suggest a review of all available hard intelligence on 
Soviet military capabilities. 


/ ACTION: I was asked by the President and Rusk 
to order a check of all information on Soviet 
strength and | have agreed this would be done as 
promptly as possible. 


3. Berlin Situation 





No move of substance was made; however there 
was a definite change in mood as the talks went on and 
it was obvious that the Soviets wanted to continue talking 
on a bi-lateral basis. It was pointed out that when the 
conference opened the Berlin issue was raised by Rusk 
and other U.S. representatives. However, towards the 
close of the conference the Berlin issue was always raised 
by the Soviet side. There was no flexibility in the Soviet 
position which would permit searching for a modus vivendi. 
However there seemed to be some interest in an agreement 
which would provide international authority over the corridors 
and other access routes but these were coupled with the 
granting of authority to East Germany which would be 
unacceptable to us. 


Gromyko denied any knowledge of any interference in 
the corridors through the distributian of chaff and the 
registering of flights and other problems in and around Berlin. 
During the discussions Gromyko made no threats, he made no 


positive statements conce Soviet course of action, and he 
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4 One point I would like to have checked: Apparently 
both Rusk and Lord Home were embarrassed because of 
sudden emphasis on the distribution of chaff in the 
corridors for it now turns out that the Soviets have carried 
on chaff exercises for the last several years hence the 
violent protests of both Rusk and Home were of no 
particular purpose. I would like to know promptly whether 
we have reported these incidents prior to the last week or 
two. 





would not permit an impasse to develop. Obviously he 
wished to keep Berlin in the conversation. 
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Following is text of Macmillan letter of MAXAEM March 30: 


QUOTE Dear Friend, EYES QNLY 


Now that the situation is a bit clearer I have been 


looking again at your message of Merch 20 to which I have 





sent you e direct answer although, of course, David Gore 
has been discussing the position with you and your office. 

) As you g know, I fully agreed with the @XH points which 
you made in your second paragraph. Now the situation has 
clarified so far as Geneva, Rusk, Home and Gromyko are 
concerned, The cutain has fallen on this act. The 
question is what we are to do next. 

XXE In your message of March 20 you suggested that it 
might be appropriate in the second act for one or both of 
us to communicate with Khrushchev. Our purpose would be at 

rad 
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sesuned, Many people seem to think that the Russians do not 
, treat Foreign Ministers with the same respect that you. and I do, 


everything 
that Khrushchev settles /mxaxxitikxg and that no deal can ever be 


done except with aie Mxx direct. On this plan both of us or one 
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j siuiple question, which. Rusk and Home have been putt ing over ‘and 
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Page-——_of telegram to 


‘Perhaps you would allow David Gore to talk to you about 
this and then we can have a further interchange by message 


or telephone. 
With warm & regards, 


Harold Macaillan UNQUOTE 


RUSK 
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Memorandum of Conversation, 5515 


Approved in S April 4, 1962. 
DATE: march 30, 1962 


SUBJECT: Letter from Prime Minister Macmillan to President 
Kennedy - March 30, 1962 


PARTICIPANTS: Sir David Ormsby-Gore, British Ambassador 
; The Secretary of State 

Mr. William C. Foster, Director, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 
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- 
The Secretary opened the conversation by stating that he had 
asked the British Ambassador to come in to discuss, in a preliminary 

way, our reactions to the Prime Minister's letter. 


The Secretary stated that he had not had a chance to discuss \ 
this in detail with the President but wanted the Ambassador to lL) 
know of our preliminary reaction. Quite frankly, the Secretary , 
said, certain parts of the Prime Minister's suggested course of ly 
action in connection with another appeal to Khrushchev on the 0 
termination of tests was inconsistent with the position which \ 

the President had taken and which the Secretary on behalf of the 

U.S. had taken in his talks with Gromyko and others in Geneva. It 

was quite clear that from every viewpoint as far as the Executive 

Branch and the Congress were concerned, no agreement with the 

Soviet on termination of tests was acceptable except under an 

agreed Treaty which provided for adequate inspection and control. 

The Secretary said he had made quite clear, both privately and 5s 
publicly, as had others at Geneva that while we were willing to wees 
eliminate the threshold on underground tests, the necessity for 

control posts and for onsite inspections was as clear as ever 

and no radical scienti ughs reducing the necessity for 
inspections had been revea the British or American 
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scientists. If certain new ideas were aggressively 
followed up it is conceivable that control posts 

on Russian territory might after some years of 
development of these ideas become less necessary 
through radical improvements in identification 
capabilities. Such a breakthrough would however 
detect many more suspicious events than do present 
seismic instruments so that to check so many 
additional events there would be required many more 
on-site inspections. The Soviet representatives at 
Geneva had flatly rejected any inspection whatsoever 
on Soviet soil. Gromyko even went so far as to state 
that the Soviet Union would not allow even a single 
person to undertake such a mission on their soil. 


The Secretary stated that in view of this flat 
position there seemed no likelihood that Khrushchev 
would accept any adequate treaty. It was dangerous 
therefore to suggest that by his accepting the 
principle of verification just before the date of 
proposed tests the United States and the United 
Kingdom would be willing to postpone the tests 
pending further development of that concession. The 
President had in his press conference of March 29th 
repeated his sincere desire to terminate all tests 
on the basis of a satisfactory treaty. It tnerefore 
appeared to the Secretary that any further appeal 
might indicate weakmess in the President's position 
and would not be tolerable from the viewpoint of the 
US public and in fact, from that of our allies around 
the world and even neutrals who depend on US strength 
for their security. 


The Secretary said he would of course discuss 


the Prime Minister's letter in detail with the 
President. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


April 5, 1962 


SECRET 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Disarmament Problems 


1. The Principals' Meeting revealed that there are a number 
of important areas in which we are still not prepared to define our 
position concretely in a draft treaty. One way of dealing with this 
problem is to table the treaty draft in general terms and work on the 
details later. This has obvious dangers, It puts us in a poor position 
in Geneva. It raises the possibility that we will be negotiated into 
positions we do not want, if the delegation at Geneva has to face 
negotiation without clear instructions. 


2. The most important issues that still need resolution are 
the definition of categories of weapons and the relation of these cate- 
gories to the schemes for reducing armaments; the nature of the 
limitations to be placed on the production of armaments; the defining 
of the conditions of transition between stages; and the extent to which 
we explicitly propose a great many study commissions as part of the 
treaty. In addition there are a number of minor problems which need 
to be dealt with. The whole draft treaty outline needs to be rewritten 
before we offer it in Geneva. 


3. There still is no agreement on the categories of weapons 
and the question of whether reduction should be by categories or by 
types. This question is most important in respect to strategic delivery 
of vehicles, The categories presently proposed by the ACDA are agreed 
to by no one else, 


It has been suggested by Jerry Wiesner that we combine 
reduction by types with production by categories assuming that pro- 
duction is allowed only during the first stage of the treaty as proposed 
in the draft. Bob McNamara has had a favorable initial reaction to 
this idea but he wants to consider it further (see attached example for 
an illustration of how this works). 
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It is clear that the dangers of going tc Geneva with this point unspecified 
and leaving the definition of categories to negotiations are very great. 
Each side will try to get the boundry line between the categories drawn 
so as to favor the kind of weapons it desires. It is hard to be certain 
that any position not carefully considered beforehand is in fact tenable. 
One advantage of the Wiesner proposal is that it makes the definition 

of categories much less important than it would be under a system in 
which reduction was by categories rather than by types. 


4. There is now general agreement on certain aspects of a 
proposed cutoff of production. We have to have one in order to have 
real disarmament. We think it undesirable to have it in the first stage 
because of the danger that the treaty may never get past the first stage. 
Production in the first etage should be limited so that there may be some 
phase down of present levels to a cutoff. However, there is as yet no 
agreement as to what limitation should be placed on production in the 
first stage and how it should be defined. Here, again, it appears 
undesirable to delay too long indicating the degree of limitation we 
propose in our treaty draft and even more danger in simply leaving 
the matter open for discussion at large in Geneva. 


5. The present draft treaty does not specify whether or not 
anyone should have a veto over the transition from Stage I to Stage I 
or indeed what method should be used to settle disagreements as to 
whether the undertakings of Stage I had been met by all the parties. 
Further, no definite position was taken on the relation between the 
staging process and the number and list of states who are parties to 
the treaty. In particular, it is not made clear whether adherence of 
China is a condition of transition to Stage Il. Further, it is not made 
clear whether we propose to make Stage I simply bilateral between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union or whether we propose to include NATO 
and Warsaw Pct countries. 


6. The -:« sent draft of the treaty provides for commissions to 
study the problcn.¢ of nuclear weapons, radiological weapons, chemical 
and biological warfare, surprise attack, military expenditures, and 
setting up a peace force. Foster and Fisher take the view that we are 
tied to these commissions because of the declaration of September 25 
which mentions them. Wiesner points out that we give to these problems 
more importance than they are worth by featuring the commissions so 
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prominently in our draft treaty and, further, we convey the idea that 

we don't reall. know what we want to do. If these studies were referred 
to in an annc« perhaps these tasks of the International Disarmament 
Organization would be in a more appropriate respect. 


7. It would seem desirable, after hearing the Principals tomorrow, 
to appoint a drafting committee representing the interested agencies 
and require them to get as far forward in a week or ten days as possible, 
and then report back to the Principals who, in turn, would report to you. 
If you suggested that each of Rusk, Foster, McNamara, the Chiefs, 
Wiesner, and Bundy name a representative to the drafting committee, 
this would get matters further forward in a week than ACDA alone. 


CK 


Carl Kaysen 
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This shows how you might reduce by types but produce by 
categories. Assume that the initial figures are as shown and that all 
four weapons fall in the same categories. If you had 15 per cent per 
year reduction in each type,and 5 per cent per year as a production 
allowance for the whole category ,making for a net reduction of 10 per 
cent per year for the total number in the categoraee jyou would have 
the result in the table, if you choose to use Magi the production for 





Minutemen and Polaris. 
Beginning 45% reduction 15% production End 
B-47 100 45 - 55 
B-52 100 45 . 55 
Minuteman 50 23 30 57 
Polaris _ 50 22 _30 _58 
400 60 225 





On the other hand, if you had reduction by categories the end 
figures would be highly sensitive to the category boundaries; in the 
example above they are less sensitive to the category boundaries. 
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UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


April 6, 1962 


MEMORANDUM TO THE COMMITT::2 OF PRINCIPALS 


1 am enclosing a men:randum to the President 
which is based on the meroranium from the Director of 
ACDA to the Committee of ?rincipals dated April 4, 1962, 
but revised in light of ciscurstions which tovk place 
in the Committees of Princ)pals seeting on April 5. 
This memorandum is being !ransmitted to the President 
today. 

The three attachmen's « the memorandum of 
April 4 should be used as attachments to this memorandum 


and are not re-transnitted. 


C FECL 
Clement E. Conger 
Special Assistant te the Dimectcr 
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April 6, 1962 


CONFIDENTIAL 





MEMORANDUM FOR: The President 


FYROM: William C, Foster, Directo C + . 
United States Arms Control Disarmament Agency 


SUBJECT : Issues for Discussion at Meeting on April 6, 1962 


Pollowing the discussions with, the President on 
March 6 and March 9, certain major issues concerning the 
U.S. disarmament program were left to be resolved at a 
later date. 

At the urgent request of the U.S, Delegation in Geneva, 
ACDA has been preparing a draft “Outline of Provisions of 
a Basic Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World." Copies of the drafts of a Preamble, Stage 1, 
Stage II, and Stage III have been forwarded to the various 
| departments and agencies concerned. It is intended that 
decisions reached at the subsequent meeting with the 
President, on April 6, will be forwarded to Geneva for 
the use of the U.S, Delegation and will be incorporated in 
the Outline Treaty. However, the Outline Treaty itself 
will be the subject of subsequent inter-agency consultation 
| an the immediate future. 














The basic structure of the U.S. proposal is a cut 
during the first stage of 30 percent (in increments of 
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10% a year for three years) in nuclear delivery 
vehicles and major conventional armaments. It is 
proposed that strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
be reduced not only in numbers but also in destructive 
capability. The following are a series of questions 
upon which decisions are reported or must still be 
made in order to make further progress possible 
in drafting the “Outline of Provisions of a Basic 
Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” They have been discussed at a 
meeting of the Committee of Principals on April 5, 
1962. The issues which are presented are covered 
somewhat more fully in the attached copies of letters 
to the Secretary of Defense (Tabs A and B) and in 
Tab C, 

1. Method of Reduction 
ALTERNATIVE A. 
Reduction by categories of armaments 

of which the following would be offered as illustrative 
and in the first two of which (the "strategic delivery 
vehicles") the reductions would be by "destructive 
capability” as well as by numbers: 
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(1) Armed combat aircraft over 
30,000 kg. (DOD would have this figure 40,000 kg.) 
empty weight, all missiles with over 5,000 km. maximum 
range, &11 submarine-launched missiles and all air-to- 
surface missiles with ranges over 300 kn. 

(2) Armed combat aircraft between 
15,000 kg. and 30,000 kg. (DOD would have this figure 
40,000 kg.) empty weight, all missiles (other than 
submarine-launched missiles and air-to-surface missiles) 
with between 300 and 5,000 km, maximum ranze. 

(3) Anti-missile missile systems. 

(4) Surface-to-air missiles other 
than anti-missile missile systems. 

(5) Armed combat aircraft having an 
empty weight of between 2,500 and 15,000 kg. 

(6) Surface-to-surface and air-to-surface 
nerodynemic and ballistic missiles and free rockets 
having a range of between 10 km. and 300 kn, 

(7) Tanks. 

(8) Armored cars and armored personnel 








carriers. 
(9) All artillery, an4 mortars and 


rocket launchers having a caliber of 100 mm. or ° 


greater. 
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(10) Combatant ships with standard 
disp)acesent of 400 tons or greater of the following 
classes: +ireraft carriers, battleships, cruisers, 
destroyer types, and submarines. 

ALTERNATIVE B. 
Reduction by types of armaments narrouly 





defined. 
2. Limitations on Production of Armaments. 

It has been decided that some limitation 
should be placed upon produetion of strate:ctc 
armaments and those categories of non-strategic 
armaments to be reduced in Stage I. It remains to 
be decided what method will be used in detersining 
these limits. The magnitude of the lisits on production, 
undor whatever system is decided, will be determined at 
a later stage. 

A. If the Alternative A method of reduction 
(by categories} is adopted, production within the agreed 
categories and within the reduced levels of numbers (and, 
in categories (1) and (2), of destructive capability) wil) 


be subject to agreed limitations. ACDA believes that the 

agreed production ligitations for the U.S. and the U.S.S.NR. 

should be equa) and based on a percentage of the inventory 

in each category of whichever state had the omaller inventory, 
CONFI DENT [AL 
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in terus of numbers and, where germane, in terus of 
destructive eapability at the beginning of each step. 
DOD wishes to examine the latter eoncept further. 
B. If the alternative B methed of reduction 

(by narrowly defined types) is adopted, production would 
be limited by categories such as those contained in 
Alterzative A. As in the other alternative, the kind and 
amount of limitation would be as agreed. In this connection, 
the limitation on production becomes somewhat more than 
a limitation on production, it also becowes a limitation 





on the freedom to vary the mix within the categories. 
While, theoretically, this alternative leads to rimultaneous 
reduction and production of the newer and more desirable 
weapons systems, this incongruity could be handled by 
allowing a nation to escape some "tyre" reductions by charg-~ 
ing them against "category" production allowance. Thus if 
a nation had 50 Polaris missiles and was required by 
Alternative B to destroy 15 of them, it need not destroy 
the 15 but enuld credit the 15 against its total production 
quote of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles applicable to 
Category (1) of paragraph iA. 

3. Elimination of Armaments Intended for Reserve Forces. 


The Soviet draft treaty of March 15 contains a 





proposal that in Stage I "Conventional Armaments and 
Equipment Intended for Reserve Forees Shall also be Destroyed". 
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It has been suggested that this Soviet proposal might 
provide the U.S. an opening whereby we could establish 
a foundation for advancing the concept of general parity 
bef.ween the U.S. and U.S.S.R. in major non-strategioc 
arwaments. This would be done, presumbly, by also 
proposing in our outline treaty that armaments intended 
for reserve forces would be eliminated by the end of 
Stege I. It remains to be decided whether or not the 
U.S. should make such a proposal and if so exactly in what 
context the proposal should be made. (See Tab B) 


4, Destruction of Nuclear Delivery Vehicles During 


Negotiations. 
The U.S. in proposing only a 30 per cent reduction 


in strategle nuclear delivery vehicles and in permitting 
production which sould allow Minuteman and Polaris missiles 
to be substituted for B-47 bombers, is vulnerable to 
charges of insufficienay in dealing with the threat posed 
by strategic nuclear weapons. To help offset charges of 
this nature, it has been suggested that we might propose to 
begin the reduction of certain strategic delivery vehicles 
during the negotiations,, This could be done by having the 
U.S. deposit in UN designated hands, a certain nupber of 
long~range strategic nuclear delivery vehicles and then 
propose that those vehicles would be destroyed if the Soviets 
would reciprocate with an equal number of long-range vehicles. 
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 » 
This prosecs wuld ecntinue at a designated rate for 

a designated time period as licng as negotiations ware 
being condueted. it is proposed that the Comittee 
should consider whether or not such an Offer should be 
made. when it might be ande, and who should make it. If 
the Committee believea that such a proposal is worthwhile, 
then it should consider what category or type of vehiele 
should be wed, how many should be destroyed eavh month, 
and how long the process should econtime. (See Tab C) 


Attachments: 


Tab A ~ Letter of Maroh 22, 1962 
to the Secretary of Defenre 


Tab B ~ Letter of March 26, 1962 
to the Seeretary of Defense 


fab C ~ Destruction of Nuelear Delivery 
Vehicles during Disarmament Negotiations. 
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FOR THE PRIME MINISTER FROM THE PRESIDENT pe 4 hd 


David Gore and my people have worked through the Joint 
Statement and made a half-dozen minor changes, which seem to meet 
the special worries of both sides, without changing the basic thrust of 


the document. This will be coming to you through David, but for your 





convenience I send it along after this message by our private wire. 
I hope it will seem all right to you. 

I feel some diffidence in commanting on your letter to 
Khrushchev, but if it is to be understood that the letter is fully 
agreeable to both of us, I should like to suggest the omission of the 
phrase ‘by on the spot inspection" in the next-to-last sentence. 

I also wonder whether we ought to go quite so far as to call it ''a good 
chance" in the same sentence. Perhaps ‘'a real chance ?" 

I think I ought to comment also on your helpful message of 
April 5, 7183/62. If Khrushchev should change his tune on verification, 
I quite agree that it would give us new hope, and that we should work 
hard to see whether we cannot move from his new position to some 
workable agreement. But I do not think I could undertake to hold up 


our own tests on the ground of such a change alone. Neither do I believe 
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that his acceptance of inspection should lead us to give up our 
long-standing view that control posts on Soviet territory are needed 
for a really effective treaty. I shall certainly be willing to have this 
problem continuously and carefully reviewed, but in the light of the 
agreed position of our scientific experts, it does look to me as if the 
alternative were between control posts and a much expanded system of 
inspection. And as between these two, I believe even Khrushchev 
would prefer the control posts. I mention these matters only to avoid 
the possibility of a troublesome misunderstanding in the event of a 
forthcoming response from Khrushchev. 

On the other hand, I quite agree with you that if Khrushchev 
merely asks for a Summit without accepting verification, then we should 
stand firm. If he accepts verification and then asks for a meeting, 


then I think we should look closely at the exact language and timing of his 
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response and of the proposed Summit Meeting before we make a decision -- 


but on the whole, at the moment I think this an unlikely result. 

What concerns me, more generally, is that without significantly 
changing his real position, Khrushchev may try to give the impression 
of a reasonable attitude in these last days. It seems unlikely that he 
will sit still and let us pin the verification issue on him without attempting 


some maneuver. It seems to me essential therefore that our own 
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position be such that it plainly requires a real change and not 
merely an appearance of change on his part. Otherwise, it would 
be an easy matter for him to entangle us in another prolonged and 
unpoliced moratorium, to be broken at his will. 

On balance, as we come down to the wire, my own belief 
is that we will probably have to go ahead with the current series 
of tests, which will evidently be followed or accompanied by further 
Soviet tests. Yet I also think that during and after these two sets of 
explosions there may be new chances for agreement on a test ban. 
Behind the problems of inspection and verification there are the 
still more difficult questions of the Chinese and the French, but I 
for one do not think of these next days as the very last in which we 
shall have a chance to work for progress in this field. 

Thank you very much for your message to the Dowager Duchess, 
which I have delivered with pleasure. I find this new method of 
communication very helpful, and I am able to endure the suspicion 
it arouses among Ambassadors and State Department officials with 
equanimity and even pleasure. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY 


Joint Statement follows: 
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JOINT US/UK STATEMENT ON NUCLEAR TESTING 





Discussions among ourselves and the Soviet Union about a 
treaty to ban nuclear tests have been going on in Geneva for nearly a 
month. The Soviet representatives have rejected international inspec- 
tion or verification inside the Soviet Union to determine the nature of 
unexplained seismic events which might be nuclear tests. 

This is a point of cardinal importance to the United States 
and the United Kingdom. From the very beginning of the negotiations 
on a nuclear Test Ban Treaty, they have made it clear that an essential 
element of such a treaty is an objective international system for assuring 
that a ban on nuclear tests is being observed by all parties. The need 
for such a system was clearly recognized in the report of the scientific 
experts which was the foundation of the Geneva negotiations. For nearly 
three years this need was accepted by the Soviet delegation at Geneva. 
There was disagreement about details, but the principle of objective 
international verification was accepted. It was embodied in the Treaty 
tabled by the United States and the United Kingdom on April 18, 1961, which 
provides for such asystern. Since the current disarmament meetings 
began in Geneva, the United States and the United Kingdom have mau. 
further efforts to meet Soviet objections to the April 18 sseaty. These 


efforts have met with no success as is clearly shown by the recent 
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statements of the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union and of their 
representative in Geneva, Mr. Zorin, who have repeatedly rejected the 
very concept of international verification. There has been no progress 
on this point in Geneva; the Soviet Union has refused to change its 


position. 


The ground given seems to be that existing national detection 
systems can give adequate protection against clandestine tests, In the 
present state of scientific instrumentation, there are a great many 
cases in which we cannot distinguish between natural and artificial 


seismic disturbances -- as opposed to recording the fact of a disturbance 





and locating its probable epicenter. A treaty therefore cannot be made 
effective unless adequate verification is included init. For otherwise 
there would be no alternative, if an instrument reported an unexplained 
seismic occurrence on either side, between accepting the possibility 
of an evasion of the Treaty or its immediate denunciation. The opportunity 
for adequate verification is of the very essence of mutual confidence. 

This principle has so far been rejected by the Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union, andthere is no indication that he has not spoken 
with the full approval of his Government. We continue to hope that 


Chairman Khrushchev may reconsider the position and express his 
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readiness to accept the principle of international verification. If he 

will do this, there is still time to reach agreement. But if there is no change 
in the present Soviet position, the Governments of the United States and 

the United Kingdom must conclude that their efforts to obtain a workable 
treaty to ban nuclear tests are not now successful, and the test series 


scheduled for the latter part of this month will have to go forward, 
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One might argue that this need not happen in our society 
but it does and you must find some way in your negotiations to 
safeguard us against such a disadvantageous position. This is a 


problem not dissimilar from the problem of safeguarding s st 
secret preparation for further nuclear testing. _ 
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Meeting of ttee of Principalr, Fuesday, 


April 1962, 10:00 AM 


Present: Rusk; Foster, Fisher, Gathright; Gilpatric, McNaughton; 
Lemnitzer, Dale Smith; Seaborg, Haworth, Cavanaugh; Wilson; 
Wiesner, Kaysen, Keeny 


l. Mr. Rusk called on Mr. Foster to present the major issues. 





Mr. Foster first referred to the difference between ACDA and the other 





agencies concerned on the question of reduction by categories versus re- 
duction by types as a mode for defining how arms reduction takes place, 
The ACDA view that reduction by categories was preferable rests on two 
grounds: (1) it was desirable for us to have a large capacity to improve the 
mix of our armaments, especially our strategic delivery vehicles; second, 


there are problems of clear statement involved in describing reductions by 





type.#ince in fact some types might increase in numbers during the first 
stage describing the plan of reduction by type might be misleading and appear 


to be deceitful. Mr. Foster gave an example in terms of Polarises involving 





the very large increase over the period. Mr. Rusk then stated that the prob - 





lern of the mix of strategic delivery vehicles was so important that it could 

not simply be turned loose for each side to play with, but would necessarily 

become a subject of negotiation and agreement in the event x. any real pteyp<e+ 
4 a@ treaty Wece-sigmed. He asked Mr. Gilpatric to comment on the question 


of muistx whether the Defense Department would prefer the situation in which 
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changes in mix were constrained by agreement to one in which they were 


free. Mr. Gilpatric answered that he much preferred to stay with a known 





mix or to gay near a known mix than to leave the possibility of large unfore- 
seen changes in the mix open. He further added that with respect to pro- 
duction during Stage | the actual amount of production was a secondary 
matter. What was important was that minimum necessary to keep pro- 


ductioncapacity alive. Mr. Foster asked for clarification on this point. 





Mr. Gilpatric re-stated his remarks with emphasis. He said that the 





Defénse Department was satisfied with the relative mixes prevailing now 
or those expected to prevail in the next year, that the Defense Department 
prefers to negotiate and to inspect in terms of knowns rather than unknowns, 


Dr. Wiesner affirmed his agreement with this argument and added that 





discussion in terms of type is simpler and clearer than discussion in terms 


of categories. Mr. Foster denied that either mode of discussion was simple. 





He raised the question of whether it was not much easier for the Soviet Union 
to increase production quickly than for the U.S. and referred to a letter from 
Mr. McCone to him on this . He also emphasized the importance to 


us of a choice in production. Mr. Rusk asked whether it might be possible 





to get Dean license to explore the consequences of the two formulae, but this 
point was not followed up. He than noticed that the smaller the production 
allowance, the simpler the negotiating problem, and asked whether Mr. 


Gilpatric's statement did not imply that we could accept a small production 
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allowance. Mr. Gilpatric agreed. There was some general discussion 





fi 
on what was meant by small, and it was agreed that this meant a skhiabex 
ammix well under 10% per year, although no one was prepared to settle 
on a figure at that moment. It was agreed that it would be appropriate to 


transmit this smse of small to the negotiators. Mr. Kaysen pointed out 





that relevant to any given rate of arms reduction and any given production 


allowance, reduction by types constrained, a possible shift in mix mugghtx 





much narrower than would reduction by categories. Mr. Foster asked 





whether the security of the U S would be safe if the possible change in mix 


were narrowly constrained. Mr. Gilpatric answered yes, as did Dr. 





Wiesner. Mr. Foster again re-stated his question. Mr. Gilpatric 








responded that it was better to bold fast to what we know are our five-year 
program and our intelligence estimates of what the Soviets are doing than to 
embark on a speculative game of playing for a shift in mix which the Joint 
Chiefs could play. Dr. Wiesner suggested that, since all the principals 
except for Mr. Foster preferred reduction by types to reduction by cate- 
gories, the draft treaty outline be presented in this manner and that the re- 


duction by categories be presented as alternative language. Mr. Foster 





genio declined to accept this suggestion and said that he inteneded to present 


it as it presently stood. Mr. Rusk agreed that both sides should be presented 





to the President. 


2. Next timemxx topic discussed was the problem of fixed launching 


ceed 
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Mr. Foster indicated that it was the ACDA view that inclusion of 





this item as proposed by DODwould create difficulties in negotiation and 
might lead to discussion of overseas bases and similar other items, and he 


asked for the views of the DOD and the Chiefs of Staff. Mr. Gilpatric 





indicated that the Chiefs of Stagf agreed with ACDA that it.was too soon 
to put this iter in, but that the Secretary of Defense, Harold Brown and 


he felt that it should be not in the way it is presented in the DOD alternate 


alternate draft. General Lemnitzer indicated that the Chiefs were uncertain 





about whether this language would apply to Polaris. Dr. Wiesner pointed 





out that the Polaris was already included as a type of armament sulject 


to reduction. By including missile pads along with missiles we were closing 





a loophole that has been serious from a security viewpoint. Mr. Marengo, 
speaking for the CIA, indicated that the Agency strongly endorses the 
Secretary of Defense's viewpoint both from the point of view of the ease 

of inspection and verification and from the point of view of security. It 

was a mistake to concentrate on the missiles alone and fail to deal with 
missile pads. The fact that we had only ore missile, and we believed te 
Soviet Union had several. He argued for inclusion of missile pads with 


missiles, Mr. Rusk asked Mr. Gilpatric what his judgment‘was. Mr. 





it 
Gilpatric said he thought thee should bein, and it was so concluded, 





3. The next item brought up was armaments intended for reserve 


forces (Alternate language, pages 8 and 9 (Annex A). Mr. Foster 
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stated the ACDA position that we should get rid of them in Stage I. Gen. 
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Lemnitzer thought that this was impractical because of the impossibility 


of defining what reserve armaments were. Mr. Rusk asked whether the 





logistics backup of armaments for active forces wasn't a variable which 


could be stretched or compressed. Mr. Gilpatric indicated that he shared 





the Chiefs' view that this was a difficult item to deal with. No doubt it would 
be offered by the Soviet Union, but he thought it better to deal with it ona 
negotiating basis than to deal with it in our treaty draft. On Mr. Gilpatric's 


indication that he would prefer to see it removed from the draft, Mr Rusk 





so concluded, 

4. The next itern brought up was the question of whether civilian 
members in military establishments should be subject to defined controls. 
After a brief discussion, it was agreed to retain this provision in the 
draft wentyd The next item brought up was the treatment of replacement 
production in Stage Il. (page 43, 4a). The question was whether the treaty 
should specify gmiex production of parts required for maintenance, or 


should also allow for replacement in kind on a one-for-one basis. Mr. 


Gilpatric and Gen, Lemnitzer both agemmsix argued against replacement 





in kindk and it was agreed that the language should speak in terms of limiting 
production to partes required for maintenance of the agreed level of arma- 
ments. The final question raised was of location by categories of the 

pet B-47 assuming that the categories scheme was used (page 8, 2b). 

Mr. Gilpatric raised this question. After a brief discussion, it was 


reserved for further consideration by ACDA. 
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B-52 630 - 387 - 119 154 
Atlas 130 0 130 
Titaa 90 0 $8 145 
Miastemasa 150 0 150 
Pelarie 190 0 64 254 
Total Vehicles 1190 - 357 119 - 119 833 

Note that in beth cases the production allowance has been used in the 
same way. 
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4 ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 28, D.C. 


[Qo FY ol 


qownca oF Tes Cosmas April 12, 1962 


Dear Mr. President: / /f A 


The purposes of this letter are to confirm the schedule 
of nuclear tests proposed for the atmospheric testing program, 
to obtain your approval to implement the program, and to 
obtain your approval for the expenditure of the special nuclear 
materials to be expended in the test series, 


The proposed atmospheric nuclear test program of 26 
events, plus two contingency items, is submitted as Enclosure 
2. The justification for all events has been furnished to you or 
your staff in previous correspondence, as shown in Enclosure 3, 





The program proposed in Enclosure 2 is considered firm 
as of this date; however, it must be recognized that flexibility 
to add, substitute, or otherwise modify the program must be 
retained if maximum information is to be accrued from the test 
series. Also, in view of the extremely compressed schedule 
of events, it should be noted that the execution of certain shots 
may extend into July. While no major changes to the program 
are foreseen at this time, I shall, if the need arises during the 
execution of the series, request your approval of any such 
changes. 


Please note that Enclosure 2 lists two contingency items. 
Devices are being readied for these contingency events, but 
will not be fired unless experimental results show this to be 
necessary. In any event, the contingency items will not be 
detonated until after your staff has been notified. 


The Commission is satisfied that adequate precautions 
are now planned by Joint Task Force Eight for all air drop 
events in the vicinity of Christmas Island and for the rocket- 
launched, high-altitude tests to be conducted from Johnston 
Island. The Commission has reviewed the operational plans 
for the test program from the point of view of our responsibility 
for over-all public health and safety for all of the proposed 
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tests, except the system test of the ATLAS (ANGEL FIRE). 
Detailed discussion of the plans for the ATLAS system test is 
planned in the near future. Safety aspects of the remaining 
proposed systems tests - ASROC and POLARIS, as well as 
ATLAS - are currently being studied by the Department of 
Defense; we will consider these further when this study is 


completed by DoD. 


In order to conduct the atmospheric test program, con- 
sisting of the DOMINIC events in the Pacific and the SMALLBOY 


it will be necessary to expend = 


I wish to call to your attention the Department of Defense 
POLARIS and ATLAS systems tests included in the series; the 
ASROC test could also be considered a test of this type, al- 
though its major purpose is to obtain effects information. There 
is a finite, though not predictable, probability that one or more 
of these tests may malfunction to the extent that the missile will 
have to be aborted prior to fulfillment of its mission -- in which 
case the warhead, with its special nuclear materials, would 
probably be lost by burial deep at sea. The materials expendi- 
ture authority requested above does not take into account such 
malfunctions, but includes only those materials considered 
necessary for satisfactory execution of the nuclear detonations 
of the test program. I do not plan to request your authorization 
for additional materials in event of such a malfunction, but will 
assume authorization for the materials involved from your ap- 
proval of this letter. You will, of course, be advised of any 
systems mishaps. 


Respectfully yours, 


Chairman " 
The President 


The White House 





Enclosures: 
l. "Draft" Endorsement 
2. Atmospheric Nuclear Test Program 
3, List of Correspondence 
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April 27, 1962 
SECRET enclosure RF f Ig 
— bbaja 
MEMORANDUM FOs wir, McGEORGE BUNDY = 
THE HOUSE Fe 


The Secretary thought it would be useful « the prosident could 
have a prolimtnary assessment of world reactions tp tho US resumption 
of nucloar atmospheric tests when he spoaks with Prime Minister 
Macmillan on Saturday morning. With that end in view, this morning 
he asked Ed Murrow and Roger Hilsman to prepare the enclosed 
papers on the subject. The USIA paper concentrated primarily on 
Free World press reaction. The INR paper is more analytical in its 
approach. There is nothing in either ono which would proclude its 
being road or passed on to Mr. Macmillan. 


~~) 

~ 
Pa 

pee Ke dnd pho 

L.D, Battle V\\ 
Exocutive Secretary | 
“~ 
~ 

Enclosure: (Secret and Official Use Only) xc 


1. INR-RM-67 dated 4-27-62 
2. USIA Report re "Initial Froo World Press 


Reaction to Opening U.S, Atmospheric Test 
dated 4-27-62 
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restrained, even, than anticipated. Moscow has been careful not to 
subject to the point where it would logically have to break up the Geneva talks, 
inhibit its own future testing, or limit US-Soviet discussions on Berlin. 


2. Reaction to the tests has been influenced by (a) the fact that Moscow first 
broke the moratorium; (b) a recognition that the US had to resume testing in order 
to maintain nuclear equality with the USSR; (c) the fact that the US decision was 
taken reluctantly; and (d) the prior explanations which US representatives made 


to foreign governments. 
3. Opinion leaders thoughout the world continue to express concern about 


the ultimate consequences of the vicious circle of testing. In this respect, both 
the US and the USSR are held responsible. 


4. Japanese reaction has shown significant restraint, in general, coupled 
with a growth of awareness of the importance of tests to the military 


position of the Free World. 


5. The position of the US in the eyes of its allies in the Far East can be 
expected to have been enhanced by the tests as a demonstration of military 


preparedness. 
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6. Cairo's reaction has been controlled and comparatively mild, influenced 
probably by current discussions over possible US aid. 


7. Pakistan has made little or no comment, probably because of its desire 
not to antagonize Moscow on the eve of the Kashmir debate in the UN. 


8. Ghana has sharply criticized the tests and will probably continue to do 
so in order to publicize its forthcoming "Ban the Bomb" conference in June, 


9. There is no evidence that the Soviet Union will alter its fundamental 
stand on the issue of a muclear test ban. It will probably continue to argue for the 


adequacy of national means of detection, though it may seek to make some minor 
concession -- perhaps adding some sort of international commission to its 


November 28, 1961 proposal — in order to capture neutralist opinion. 


‘ . 10. A special informational effort may be required to distinguish between 

the limited fallout from the US tests and the fallout from the Soviet tests which is 
now occuring in the northern hemisphere. Japanese concern, in particular, can 
be expected to increase. 
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The US position in the Far East has been enhanced among its allies, who see 
in the US resumption of testing a new demonstration of military preparedness. The 
non-aligned nations, on the other hand, maintain a "plague on both your houses" 
attitude of helpless regret. In the special case of Japan, no significant shift in 
relations with the US is anticipated. 


So far, there is extraordinarily little blatantly. double-standard criticism of 
the new US tests among Asian leaders. Although such criticism may increase as the 
tests progress, prior US Government efforts -- including the President's speech, 
diplomatic representations and the Western position at Geneva -- appear to have had 


a strong positive effect. 


on ti trained -- Despite Japan's high sensitivity to 
muster GE: = AT have reflected a significant degree of 
restraint. There have, of course, been demonstrations before the US Embassy, 
student sit-down demonstrations, and other communist and leftist protest activities. 
The government has protested both verbally and in writing. Nonetheless, awareness 
of the importance to the free world of these US tests has grown measurably. Critical 
newspapers are taking note also of Soviet intransigeance; communist-line anti-bomb 
groups have made at least a gesture toward neutralism by requesting that the USSR 








agitation will be working in the other direction. As the tests continue, Japanese 


concern regarding fallout can be expected to increase; at the same time, the 
government may take a more scientific and less emotional attitude toward protective 





public medi ; (we eee 8 
Sihanouk's private view, however, has been that the US decision to resume testing 
_was understandable in terms of the Soviet resumption. No high Indonesian official 
has yet been publicly critical, although this may follow as much from an appreciation 
of the US role in the West New Guinea issue as from realistic assessments of the 
merits of the US case. The official Burmese position is one of deep regret 
US actions, especially since they would have an adverse effect on 
of the Disarmament Committee (of which Burma is a ——- The 
Government's anti-test posture was assumed publicly to deny local political 
advantage to the opposition. 


Allies rt Test ~~ The smaller US allies in the Far East 
uniformly agees Get the testes are necessary. The Thai Foreign Minister, for 
example, said that free world security, including that of Thailand, depends upon 
US forces. The Philippines Foreign Office called the US resumption of tests a 
“painful necessity" over which "nobody can possibly rejoice" for the purpose of 
deterring aggression and preventing the danger of Soviet nuclear supremacy. 
Similar views have come from South Korea and South Vietnam. In Taiwan, a 
Foreign Ministry spokesman expressed the hope that US tests will compel the Soviet 
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Union to abandon nuclear testing as "an instrument to intimidate and blackmail the 
free world." Australia, New Zealand and Malaya all firmly back the US. 


The fallout issue has been specifically mentioned only in New Zealand, where 
the government assured Samoan and other island people under its jurisdiction that they 
will not be endangered, and in the Philippines, where the Civil Defense Administrator 
said there would be no danger to the country from fallout. 


AFRICA 


Resumption of testing is not expected to have any damaging effect on US 
relations with Africa. 


Ghana Critical -- As expected, reaction has been sharply critical in 
Ghana, government-controlled press accuses the US of torpedoing the 
Geneva talks. The Ghana Government has appealed to the US to discontinue the 
tests "in order to clear the atmosphere for the negotiations...." Although admitting 
that it was the Soviet Union which first resumed testing, the government has 
criticized the US more sharply than it did the Soviets last September. The government 
will probably continue to play Up the tests in order to publicize its forthcoming "Ban 
the Bomb" conference scheduled for Accra in June. 


Daas Pally RE as as os as rd are 
Balewa sta t t the US was justified in resuming 
testing because of the need to maintain a balance of forces. A)though privately- 
expressed reactions along these lines were expected from some of the more moderate 
African leaders, sympathetic statements in public were not expected. Balewa's 
statement, however, may encourage other African leaders to indicate publicly 

their understanding of the need to resume tests, although the general tenor of the 
response is still expected to be one of regret and mild criticism, if perhaps not as 


strong as initially expected. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
es Stress et lity -- In their commentary on the US tests 
Greece, ; Iran put stress on et responsibility for the US decision 


to resume testing. The Turkish government is apparently placing unusual emphasis 
on this theme. In addition to giving a detailed justification of the US resumption of 
testing, the Turkish radio went beyond its customary policy of non-provocation 
toward the Soviet Union by sarcastically rebutting the Soviet official reaction to 


US testing. 


Pakistan Silent -- There has been no reaction sv far in Pakistan to the test 
resumption. Pakistan is more intimately concdérned with the domestic issue of 
Kashmir and would not wish to antagonize the Soviet Union just prior to a UN 
debate on Kashmir. 
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sta 
weapons over the USSR, and has called attention to the location of the tests, noting 
that the areas to be affected by fall-out include the non-white, under-developed 


ts —- Reactions from the Arab world to the 






at the current Geneva Disarmament Conference protested the resumption, calling it 
a tragedy. In Cairo, newspaper editorials and radio broadcasts have condemned 












sles based 


pected to be unfavorable but moderate, particularly those from Jordan, whigh 
is heavily dependent upon US financial support. Saudi Arabia and Lebanon, as well 
as Jordan, have recently indicated sympathy for the US position on testing; they 


oe ~~ Reactions from other Arab nations may be 


cannot afford, however, to break Arab unity by expressing (positive approval or active 


support. Similarly, the new transitional Syrian government would publicly express 
opposition to tests, although it has already indicated a favorable disposition toward 
the US role in the defense of the nonconmimunisf world. 


ite 
by the 0, ety t where the nuclear arms race may 
lead, but was not critical of the US test resumption. In fact, it regarded the US 
action as having been a foregone conclusion after the Soviet violation of the test 


moratorium. 
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SINO-SOVIET BLOC 





Soviet propaganda reaction to the US resumption of atmospheric testing was 
prompt and voluminous. Following already established lines, Soviet propaganda 
pictured the US action as an aggressive act likely to exacerbate international tentions, 
and charged that the US tests would cause unprecedented amounts of radioactive 
fallout upon underdeveloped countries of the free wor] (nothing was said about 


fallout over bloc countries). 


Moscow Avoids Pressing the Issue Too Far — However, Moscow has avoided 

overplaying the subject, and is apparently unwilling to press the issue to the point 
where the USSR would logically be called upon to break off the Geneva disarmament 
talks, or to the point where the US-Soviet discussions on Berlin and Germany would 
be adversely affected or the Soviet Union's own testing would be inhibited. As 
predicted, the USSR did not walk out of the Geneva disarmament conference. 
Immediately prior to the start of the US test series, Soviet leaders avoided direct 
comment on the forthcoming tests. Khrushchev in his April 20 interview with 
.Gardner Cowles of Look magazine and Gromyko in his April 24 Supreme Soviet 
speech both discussed the test-ban issue, but both avoided substantive discussion 


of the US resumption of atmospheric testing. 


Soviet Union Will ResumbTests ~~ Both Khrushchey and Gromyko have 
formally stated that the Soviet Union would respond to further Western tests in any 


environment with tests of its own. When the Soviet Union begins its own tests, it will 
probably continue to attempt to blame the US for the nuclear arms race, using the 
arguments that the Western powers have carried out more tests than the USSR and 
that Soviet testing has been in response to Western aggressiveness. 











Position on Test Ban Unc -~ There is no evidence that the Soviet 
Union ter its en on the issue of a nuclear test ban. It will 
probably continue to argue for the adequacy of national means of detection, though 
it may see’: to make some minor concession — perhaps adding some sort of 
international commission to its November 28, 1961 proposal -- in order to capture 
neutralist opinion. 


Bloc Reaction Uniform — Thus far there have been no significant divergences 
in bloc propaganda on the US resumption of atmospheric testing. Communist 
Chinese and Albanian propaganda commentary has generaily followed Soviet lines, 
though with a greater degree of verbal asperity. In one instance, Peping used the 
testing issue as a lead into a general editoriai criticizing the Kennedy administration 
in a manner which Moscow has avoided. 








LATIN AMERICA 


The limited reaction thus far in Latin America to US resumption of nuclear 
testing is unfavorable, as expected. However, no basic changes in the foreign 
policy orientation of any Latin American countries are expected, and no sizeable 
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s 
segment of the population is expected to be turned against the United States. Moreover, 
the generally adverse reaction has been modified by friendly support in Mekico and 


Panama. 


Favorable Reactions in Mexico and Panama -- Mexico's official reaction, not 
yet received, is expected to be adverse. However, an April 27 editorial in the news- 
paper Atisbos recalls that the Soviet Union broke its promises on atmospheric 
testing while the US kept its word and did not test during the futile talks in Geneva. 
Atisbes declared that the US must recover the time Russia won or “admit defeat 
before a struggle and leave the civilized world at the mercy of communism ahd 
. Soviet imperialism." Nevertheless, it is expected that the Mexican Communist 

Party will attempt to link the resumption of atmospheric nuclear testing to its 
planned protest of President Kennedy's scheduled June visit. 


Reaction from Panama came in the form of an April 27 television commentary 
on the resumption of nuclear tests in which Russia was condemned for its contempt 
of world public opinion and its attempt to arouse fear with 50-megaton explosions. 

If the Russians were allowed to continue in the nuclear field alone,the Western world 
would perish. The US had to resume nuclear testing without delay. 


Brazil Officially “Peers” Test on —— The Brazil Foreign Office in 
anA note expressed "regret and a ion" over the policy of atmospheric 
testing followed by the nuclear powers despite the General Assembly's resolution. 
Brazil reiterated her intention to continue to call for cessation of these tests. The 
Brazilian Foreign Minister authorized the Brazilian UN delegation to make a formal 


statement regretting the US resumption. 


Cuba fn dating 3 Fear ~~ Havana's initial reaction stressed US 
"disrespect" for the disarmament erence now in session and US disregard of 


official and popular protests. Subsequently, an April 26 broadcast began a terror 
campaign stressing the danger of fallout over areas north and south of the equator 
and calling the test resumption an attempt to intensify the cold war and to frighten 

es fighting for "national liberation." An El Mundo editorial emphasized popular 

ear and considered the USSR justified in testing néw types of nuclear weapons if the 
US persists in its tests. In Latin America generally, the ‘4ommunist press may 
well attempt to link the US with the Soviet-caused fallout now beginning, even though 
the fallout will occur mostly in the northern hemisphere. 











WESTERN EUROPE 


Us Resumption Believed Inevitable -- Western European reaction to US 
resumption of ae testing has fallen into the predictable pattern. There is 
universal concern over the biological effects of radiation and regret that tests are 
being undertaken. However, the fact that the Soviets first broke the moratorium 
and the deliberate manner in which the US decision was taken helped to convince 
the overwhelming majority of noncommunists that US resumption was inevitable. 
AS a result, reaction has been limited and mild. 
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US Explanations Aes -- The reasons given by the US Government for 
* renewing tests are gen accepted. Prior explanations to the various governments 
were particularly effective in forming opinion. Statements by President Kennedy 
indicating delay in making the final decision, the offer to desist if the USSR would 
agree to an effective control system on testing, and assurances that fall-out would 


be kept as small as possible also significantly influenced the reactions. 


USSR Blamed -- That the US Government made the decision most reluctantly 
was generally accepted. In fact, much sympathy was expressed in groups in the 
center and to the right with the soul-searching the President was assumed to have 
undergone. These groups have placed the blame for the situation squarely on the 
USSR. Groups on the left, however, have tended to blame the USSR and the US 
jointly while deploring the renewing of the nuclear arms race and expressing 
apprehension about the effects on the Geneva disarmament talks and the possible 
establishment of an effective test ban. 


Demonstrations Have Had Little Impact -- Demonstrations against US testing 
so far have been limited almost exclusively to Communist-inspired and pacifist 
groups and have been fewer and less emotional than was expected. Nowhere have 
they materially affected governmental attitudes. Western European Communist 
attacks on the US have not been of the anticipated severity partly because of the 
expectation of resumed Soviet tests. 





Official and Public Reaction Nearly Identical -- There is so far little 
difference between the official and the c attitudes expressed in the various 
Western European countries. Spain and Portugal were most sympathetic to the US 
action, while the Finnish Government stated it opposes tests regardless of which 
power undertakes them. Canadian Prime Minister Diefenbaker issued a statement 
confined to decrying the failure of Geneva disarmament talks to achieve a solution 
which would enable nuclear powers to dispense with further testing. 
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Highlights 





1, The initial U. S. atmospheric test was given heavy press play and 
evoked substantial editorial comment, Although disapproval, dismay, regret 


and concern were freely expressed, the gencral tenor of free world press com=- 
ment was mild and was marked by a tolcrant understanding of the U. S. position 
as well as frequent moral support for U, S, action. None of the available com- 


ment has approached the level of anger and reproachment loosed against the 
Soviet Union at the time it broke the test moratorium, 


2. Free world press comment --with few exceptions~-~exhibited a com- 
_plete awareness of U. S, rationale for beginning its test series and placed a large 
share of the onus for the current situation on the Soviet Union, The one common 
and overriding concern of the free world's press was the specter of a never~ending 


nuclear arms race which could lead only to disaster for the world, 


3. The Japanese press~in marked contrast to current leftist-led demon- 
strations~-continued to take a balanced approach to the question of U. S, tests, 


While making it clear that U. S. testing could never be condoned, comment 
emphasized that it was the Soviet Union which broke the test moratorium and 


has refused to accept international inspection, In Japan the primary fear was 
that an uncontrolled nuclear arms race would develop as a result of continued 
testing by either the U. S. or the Soviet Union, Comment from Nationalist China, 


South Korea, and the Philippines supported the U. S. decision, 


4. Western European press comment generally expressed regret ove 
the U, S, test but was clearly sympathetic with the U. S. view of its need for 


r 


further tests and openly critical of the Soviet Union for its previous tests which 


broke the moratorium, Fear of a nuclear arms race was prevalent and par- 
ticularly strong in Sweden, 


5. From the Near East the limited comment available indicates that the 
U. S. was supported by the press in NATO/CENTO countries, while the Arab 
press was mildly critical of U. S. action, Published statements of leaders in 
India and Ceylon suggest that U. S. tests were "deplored," but no severe criticism 


of the U. S. was included in these releases, ; 


6. African press comment is mixed, There is a tendency to denounce 
U. S. testing within the context of disapproval of all nuclear testing. A few com- 
ments acknowledge some justification for U. S, action without giving up a strong 


opposition to all testing. 


7. Skimpy comment from the Latin American press takes the line that U.S. 
testing is unfortunate but President Kennedy had no choice after the Soviets tested, 
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April 27, 1962 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The great majority of Western European media accepted the current. 
nuclear tests by the US as an “unavoidable necessity" in order to safe- 
guard its strategic and security interests. Morcover, the US was gen- 
erally t to have dono all it could to avoid a resumption of tests, 
and failing this,to keep them below the danger-point of fall-out. Con- 
versely, the leadership of the Soviet Union rather than that of the US 
was held responsible for the current series as well as for the new nu- 
clear armaments race that may follow. Public opinion appears to be 
conditioned not only to the present US testing but also to a subsequent 
Soviet series of nuclear tests. Whatever concern was expressed centered 
on the period following the anticipated two rounds of testing and vented 
itself in suggestions for a new moratorium or a summit meeting. Criti- 
cism of the US action was confined to several of the leading socialist 
papers and, in a few instances, to the independent press. 








The reason most often advanced in support of the US decision to test 
was that the Administration had "to restore the balance of power" and 
provide nuclear equality. Some papers went so far as to suggest that it 
would have been “irresponsible if the leading power of the West had not 
taken measures" to ensure this equality, in the absence of any controlled 
test ban agreement. The US decision was widely interpreted as necessary 
"to meet the military threat from Commnism on any level anywhere in the 


world," 


Many media concurred that the President had done everything in his 
power to delay the tests and that the US and UK had gone as far as possi- 
ble in narrowing the differences precluding an agreement at Geneva. Papers 
also pointed out that the US had given plenty of advanced warning and made 
its preparations "in complete openness." In several instances the public 
was reminded that. the Americans had “announced that virtually no radio- 
active fall-out will result from their tests." 


While the US was thus largely exonerated, the USSR’ incurred 
criticism on three counts. Firstly, the unilateral and sudden breax of 
the moratorium by the Soviets last fall was considered as having set in 
motion a chain reaction. The atomic blasts in the Pacific’were considered 
"a logical consequence of the Soviet explosions in Siberia.” Secondly, 
the Soviets were blamed for their intransigence at the Geneva conference. 
Thirdly, their pretensions to be the champions of disarmament were in 
reality only a pretext to hold on to their advantages in nuclear armament 
and deprive other countries of opportunities for similar development. 
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Some dissent to this prevailing viow was oxpressed in major 
Socialist papers. The latter were inclined to arguo that the reasons 
advanced by the US wore not sufficient to justify a resumption of 
testing. Tho blame for tho rotation of the "vicious circle” was laid 

to. the US and the USSR and "their protenses of assuring their 
security." In a few instances the US was charged with having made 
"unnecessary demands" in the question of international control of tests 
so that it could go on testing once an impasse had been reached at 
Geneva. At least one major non-Socialist paper argued that the plan 
of the cight neutrals could have been accepted by both super-powers 
and made the renewal of tests unnecessary. 


Although support or at least acceptance of the US decision was 
widespread, there was a growing anxiety as to ultimate consequences of 
a renewed nuclear arms race. Concern was also registered as to the 
immediate consequences of US test resumption on negotiations in other 
critical areas such as Berlin where the situation seemed encouraging. 
Recommendations ranged from a new moratorium immediately after "Americans 
and Soviets have done with the series of tests" to the call for.a 
summit meeting. Media took some hope for such possibilities from the 
fact that US-Soviet contacts on issues other than nuclear testing had 
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Ynavoidable Noccasity 
The Times, London, conservativo 


“Whether the next round of nuclear tests is followed by a 
test ban or by another phase of nuclear stalemate, the United 
States is giving an unmistakable lead to its Western allies 
in making ready to meet the military threat from commnism 
at any level anywhere in the world.” 


Der Tag, Berlin, pro-government 


"It would be irresponsible if the leading Western power would 
not have taken measures to insure nuclear equality, in the 
absence of any controlled test ban agreement." 


Goeteborg Hondels och Sjoefarts Tidningen, Goeteborg, conservative 


"The Soviet Union has... left the Western Powers with no 
choice but to try to keop pace with the Russians." 


Nouvelle Gazette, Charleroi, liberal 


"The President could not permit the Soviets to profit from 
their experiments last fall, and he had to prevent them from 
basking in a dangerous nuclear superiority complex, which 
could have prompted them to commit a folly condemning all of 
humanity." 


Differences Between US and USSR Tests 
Gazzetta del Popolo, Turin, independent 


"We deprecate us explosions as we deprecated the Soviet ex- 
plosions but we would not be st if we wore to confuse the 


different responsibilities of/: tive decisions." 


Helsingin Senomat, Helsinki, independent 


"Preparations for the Novaya Zemlya detonations were made in com 
plete secrecy, whilo the three atomic powers were negotiating 

on a test ban agreement and after thoy had agreed on a sispension 
of tests for the duration.... The United States, again, has 
made its preparations over several months in complete openness 
and has also made public the conditions under which it will 


cancel the tests. oo” 
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Daily Teves th, London, conscrvalive 





"No decision could have been made with greater reluctance or 
been preceded by co such scarching debate, and President 
Kemmedy would be tho last to ignore tho impact on world 


opinion." 


Sovict Responsibility 


Horrunblodit, Reykjavik, conservative 


"By violation of the three year nuclear test moratorium 
.last fall, tho Russians deliberately started a new naceer 
testing race." 


Corriere della Sora, Milan, independent-conservative 


"Public opinion of the non-commnist world will realize that 
responsibility for the rupture of the nuclear truce falls on 
the USSR which first resumed tests last fall." 


Daily Telegraph, London, conservative 


"Tho Americans insisted on an cxtremely small measuro of 
international control as the basic condition of a ban. But 
Khrushchev rofused to accept any form of international in- 
spection even by ncutrals.... But if tho present clash is 
not to lead to a further acceleration of the arms race it is 
imperative to draw a lino on nuclear testing." 


Sueddeutsche Zoitung, Munich, left-centor 


"Thero is much at stake, and tho US does not again intend to 
be exposed to the danger of being hindered in its weapons 
development. by an uncontrolled moratorium. Washington has 

a well-founded fear that the Soviets would not hesitate to 
violate a second moratorium to fain a nuclear advantoge -- 
with all the dangers to peace that this would entail." 


friticion of US 
 Avantd, Milan, socialist 


"The argumonts put forward first by the USSR and now by the 
US are not convincing." 
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Le Pouplo, Brusnels, socialist 


“Easing of tenalon is indivisible, and one cannot nepollate 
on theo ono hand and brandish H-bLonmbs on tho other. The 
effect upon the Genova disarmament conference also threatons 
to be deplorable. Evon more disastrous will be the cffoct 


upon tho non-aligned nations.” 


Arbeiter Zoitung, Vienna, pro-socialist 


“The mediation attempts of the neutrals have made it cloar 


that Amcrica is creating conditions at least concerning tho 
control of atmospheric nuclear tests which are not really 


tage 
achieved through its fall megatest series." 


Recommendations 
Journal de Charleroi, socialist 


"The only reasonable solution lies in a swonit meeting which 
could produce a new peaceful international climate." 


ae Paris, independent 


"In all capital cities, conviction is above all expressed 
that a quest for a nuclear test ban agreement is more 
necessary than ever, and hope that such agrecment will 
become easier once Americans and Soviets have done with 
the series of tests which both have begun." 


Daily Telegraph, London, conservative 


"For the moment President Kennedy has taken the initiative 
and it would be well if he made it clear once again that 
these tests were meant not only to catch up with Russia, 
but to come to terms with it.” 
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FA KAUT 


Liitial reaction from the Fur East to U.S, ro:aweption of ataonmpiric 
testing, while indicating widosproad fear that rencwod Covict testin: will 
follow, shows a lurge moasure of wupport of the US. The action is genmrally 
rocognicod as a painful noweciuvy inposod by US. recsponsibilitics to tho 
fres vorld to maintain a nuclear capability at least on par with the Sovicts, 
The Philippino pross notes tliat tho groatest hazard to be reckoned with is 
Soviot superiority in nuclear vearonry and not the immcdiate hazard of 
nucl-ar fallout. The resuapticn of testing by the U.S, was poncrally accept«d 
as inovitablo; however, ratnor widespread optimicn was oboorved that the 
conclusion of the series could witness an carnest attompt by both sides to 
reach agreement on a pormancnt ben on testing. On tho dissenting side, a 
Reutsvs release from Singapore quotes an official Singapore Government 
statement noting: "“Non-nucloar countries like us feel it is all pointless, 
both in terms of insuring bottecr rolations between the two major powers and 
‘froa the point of view of recuming these tests," 


Hoavy Japaneco media reaction initially has displayed a balanced 
approach to the U.S, tests, assessing carefully both the U.S, tost rationale 
axl the Soviet rolo in the U.S, test recumption, Editorialists concrally 
have agreed that Prosidont Kernedy sincerely desired to avoid testing and 
agreed to do so only because he considered it a military nocessity, At tho 
same time they havo tended to agroo that a large share of tho responsibility 
for the U.S, resumption lies with the Soviet Union because of the latter's 
fuilure to accept a minimum of international inspection, The press has made 
clea>, however, that it cannot ccndone the U.S, tests, The unique Japanocse 
revulsion against all forms of testing, the fears of a mclear arms cpiral, 
ani the doubt that the tests really are needed for free world socurity, 
have combined to prevont any possible condonement of the U.S, tests, 
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PaUlippinos 
Philippinog Ilorald, Independent, Manila, April 26: 


In the Western vorld, thero is actually groater ap- 
probation than disapproval of tho U.S, tocts, Tho U.S, 
decision to resume nuclear testing was mado reluctantly 
and only after overy effort had failed to melt Russia's 
obduracy on the matter of concluding a foolproof test 
ben troaty with the West, It is now, in fact, goncrally 
believed that Russia's rofusal to agree to international 
inspection is duo to its desire to resume its own nuclear 
tests and to its determination to maintain secrecy of 
beltind-the-LIron-Curtain military operations and activities, 


That protest should continue rising around the world is 
only too understandable, The threat from radioactive fall- 
out is always present and could have, for certain areas, 
if not for the entire world, the gravest implications, in- 
deed, But against this threat mst bo reckoned the much 
greater threat to all mankind, should Russia be permitted 
to keep its gains and add up on its advantages in the 


nuclear weapons race, 
Monile Times editorial, Manila, April 27: 


The Soviets had tried, after completing their own 
tests last year with the explosion of a 50 plus mogaton 
bos, to bring world public opinion to bear on tho 
Ancricans to stop them from following suit, The Soviet 
propaganda strategy, however, failed to achieve the desired 
effect even in the uncomaitted countries, while American's 
allies in the cold war vere more inclined to approve than 


otherwise, 


But world public opinion may, without prodding from 
any quarter, yot be mobilized against nuclear testing, 
whether by the U.S, or the Soviet Union or any other 
macloar power, The hope is that after tho U,5,, which 
is merely replied in kind to the Sovict experimonts, has 
coapleted its curront cericos, the Russians may decide to 
moct the West halfway on a workable disarmament plan and 
pave the way to an agreement to end all nuclear testing, 

















Mo loyg 
Straits Timen oditor]i, Muala Laweapur, April 2%: 


Mr. Kennedy has had tho choice of lettin: the 
Russians socure a nucloar leod, or bringin: dam 
up” himself tho obloquy of a vor]d which fnjled 
to prevent tho Rucsian tosts and foiled to recure 
a test ban agrooment, Mr, Konnedy in fact is 
givon no choice, 


When tho U.S, and oxpocted Russian countcr 
sories are over thore may be an opportunity ...,of | 
returning once more to tho problem of a pormnont 
ban, If by midyear Russian ond Ancrican scientists 
and defense chicfs reach some sort of finality in 
their testing there will be a chance vorth ceizing, 


Sangapore 
SLagapore Government statoment, April 26: 


Wo xsgret very much that the United States shovld 
have resumed testing because it will only ctlart « 
chain reaction of tests on both sides,... licn- 
muclear countries like us foel it is all pointless, 
bot in terws of insuring bottler rolations boivrecn 
tho two major powers and frou the point of view of 
resuming theso tosts, 


Nanyang Sianz Pea editorial, Singapore, April 77: 


Amorican authorities have indicated they are 
prepared to listen to a barrero of attacks fron 
tho Eastern coup while avaiting whatevor criticica 
that may cove from neutralist nations, Dut no 
mat’*~ what justification tho U.S, may acvance for 
resunption of itc atmorpheric teuts, the Soviet 
Uniun will certainly have ctroucer reusons to co- 
duct a ocrics of cimilar tosts, 


eoeedn C11 fuirness, one wight cay thet while 
the U.S, alex dicrie touts remmed at rick of 
allenuting vorld rpapathios, it is difficnit to 


oportion bli on ciyono when it is connie ood 
thot the UL". aelien was proveked delilborat.J: ly 
tir Soviet tion awl Unit honcow is Likely te 
Ui como fib 
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Tera 
Ail, neutral, Tokyo, Ajwil 7G: 


Our appoal is about to bo disregarded), This is 
' extremely recrettablo, It in not Unil ve havo for- 
cotten about tho Sovicet's cnenk blow last fall, an] 
wo aro avaro that tho U.S. was saying until tho very 
last momont that it would not tect if tho Sovicts 
would accept tho principle of intornational inspection 
ani conclude a muclear test ban acrooment, Wo also 
know that Gromyko's address imacdiately before Kennedy! . 
° orler to resuao testing flatly rejectod the idoa of 
| prozressive sonal inspection to which great hopes were 
attached by many nations, Wo are aware of all these 
facts and yot we cannot bring ourselvos to agree with 
the current decision to resumo testo, 


The main objection is that, rogardless of what country 
carries thom out, the tostso themselves are evil, They 
pose issues transcending tho quostion of whether they 
violate tho principle of the freedom of tho seas or the 


effets on the fiching industry, 


It is not impossible that the U.5,5.R, might change 
its attitude at the last minute and acree to tho principles 
of international inspection, The U.S. recumption poses a 
grave threat to the peace of tho masses of the world, It 
will moan immcasurable political and moral loss for the 
U.S. Is it not tho necessity to secure more firmly the 
moral stroncth that the U.S, mjoyed since the U.S,S,R,'s 
sudden regumption last fall, 


Mainichi, neutral, Tokyo, April 26: 


The U.S, finally decided to remue testing and this is 
moct rogrettable, This will put an ond to the tect ban 
nez;vtiations now going on, and tho Soviets will resume 
thoir oun tects, and tho U.S, will bo made an object of 
world accusations for tho timo being ....Why was the docicion 
made, and wity has world opinion boon so powerless in stopping 
the U.S, from romming testing? Kennedy's Narch 2 address 
mace it cloar that tho procont test wore decided upon out of 


mil ‘tary considerations, 
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Mainichi, neutral, Tokyo, April 26: (Cont'd.) 


Another reason may bo found in tho nature of world 
opinion itseif, Tho U.S, Govermaont leaders sccm to 
think that world public opinion demanding the halt to 
the tests has not been truly fair.... Whon the Sovicts 
sucienly resuncd testing and threatencd tho vorld with 
a 10)-megaton bomb, neutral nations at Belgrade and at 
the U.N, showed only lukewarm reactions without coming 
up with effective conclusions, As a consequence their 
position as the guardian of world conscienco was greatly 
woskined,... Wo think that the only way to stop this 
vicious circle of nuclear testing is for the Soviets to 
accopt the principlo of international inspoction to 


which it had onco agreed, 








Yomiuri, neutral, Tokyo, April 26: 


The excuse used by the U.S, and tho U.K, [to resune 
testing] is that the U.S,S.R, cannot be trusted, and 
they say that the U.S.S.R, cannot be trusted because 
it broke the moratorium last fall, But tho Sovicts 
dis! s10t conclude a gentlemen's agreement; it was a 
unilateral declaration and broaking on its part. So 
this fact alone is a little weak as the groatost reason 
for vesumption, Of course, the U.S.S.R.'s breach is 
outrageous and it mist shoulder moral responsibilities, 
but why is it necessary for tho U.S, to imitate the Soviet 
Union and to stand on the samo moral level with the Soviet 
Union, It servos oriy to degre-o the U.S.*3s position in 
trust.... It appears that the world must faco a limit- 


les3 vicious circle, 
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HEAR FAST APD OAUTH AGI, 





Extremely skimpy reaction so far to U.S. resum tion of nuclear Listing 
has found support for the U.S, in the MATO/CETO countries am) wos mildly 
condewnatory of the U.S, in the Arab stiles and South Asia. Prospects for 
the Geneva talls were seen to be prin. 


Blame 


IATO/CEXNTO countries laid full blame on the Soviets for their esrlier 
resumption. Egyptian wedia pointed out that while each camp was blaming 
the other, both were equally to blame. Radio Israel said the U.S. was no 
more to blame than the Soviets. 





Conseavences 


The USSR was generally expcuiicd to resume testing now. The climate 
at Geneva was expected to deteriv sic and prospects for overcoming 
differences were believed to have: dropped very low. World tension wes 
thought to have increased. 


Quotations noted: 


Al-Akhbar (Cairo): “Each of the two camps is accusing the other of hating 
peace and preparing for war. Both ‘ave cmphasizing in passionate words their 
own love for peace; but the worl! is fed up with words...and seeks...some 
Sincere action for the sake of p2ace." 


Le Progres Fevptien (Cairo): “Wuatever the motives which inspired 


Washington's decision to underta!.c its series of tests and whatever the 
justifications, this American dew:isicn cannot facilitate an agreement 
at Geneva. The climate will now deteriorate rapidly, especially if 
Moscow puts its threat into effect an” tries annancnts of a new kind." 


Baghdad Radio (quoting Communist A]-Bilad of Baghdad): "The nuclear 
tests are no less dangerous to us than to other peoples of the world.... 
The policies of other liberated states will be dealth a blow as a result 


of the United States' nuclear tests." 


Wahdah (Damascus): "What is the difference with respect to humen values 
between 1962 A.D. and 1962 B.C. if this fighting continues between states?" 
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Jerusalem Radio (Isracl): “When the Soviet Union resumed its-nuclear 
tests last Soptember, there was no room for doubt that the United Slates 
would be cowpelled to follow suit. Tho Soviet Union resimed its tests 
while nuclear test ban talks were in progress in Genova. The United 
States did the same," 


Kathimerini (Athens): “The two Western powers (US and UK), after 
resumption by USSR of A-testing last September, cannot possibly hold 

to the status of 1958 and respect a tacit agreement. Because they can no 
longer have confidence in the Soviet Union. Any superiority in A-tests, 
especially in the field of missiles, could overthrow the nuclear balance 
now existing between East and West," 


Ankara Domestic Service: "Moscow's reaction to the resumption of tests 
has been as strong as it is unjustified... (Moscow) has completely forgotten 
that last September Soviet Russia held a series of tests while negotiations 


were going on," 


Tehran Domestic Service: "The new American tests in the earth's atmosphere 
are of great importance from a military point of view because they will 
prove US superiority over Russia." | 


ite Bazer Patrika (Calcutta): "It is more than likely that the first 
U.S, explosion on Christmas Island will signalize the disbanding of the 
Geneva Conference." , 


Rovana Hind (Calcutta): "If the U.S, test explosions are made, the 
Soviet Union will surely follow suit. This will lead to a new nuclear 
test race which will sabotage the Geneva Conference and endan;er the 


health of the pecple." 
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AFRICA 


Limited available African cuament is wixed. While tere 
is denmciation of the U.S. resi hien, Uiece ia alse cee 
restrained approval coupled with resret for the necessity 
of the tests, 


In North Africa, Horeccun cawent has linked French 
nuclear testing in the Saharah with the Russian and Amcrican 


resuned testing, and charged that the new United Stotes 
testing has opened the door for an "unrestrained" atomic ruce. 
The Provisional Alzerian Government's press service has 
reported that U.S. tests have been condenned by all " peace- 


loving" natiagis. 


In West Africa, Hirerian Prine Ilinister Dalewa said the 
United States has the "™ backing of my zovernie.t," in its 
renewed testing. He argued at a news conference that after 
Russian testii:g no one had a nora] right to condemn tests 
by the United States which sovght only to maintain the bal- 
ance of power esscntial to preserve peace. lle reitcrated, 
however, his governnent's disapproval of testing in gencral, 
viewing tests as, " a bad thing for the whole world." 








Two days before the tests began, Ghanaian media cuncen- 


trated on a denunciation of all testing. The opposition 


Ashanti Pioneer, however, has blamed the USSR for the U.S. step. 





Constant news and editorial coverage in Ethiopia held 
out hope for a test ban unti] shortly before testing by the 
United States was reswied, repeating the demand of Ethiopian 
Minister of Btate for Foreign Affairs Ato Ketem Yifru that 
Ethiopic. " ... wants no nuclear tests anywhere." 
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Selected YvolaLions , 
= Al Alam (pre-;overmmanl dai is)e 


"She reuaplLion of Lesbing; reopens tle. door to the bash awl 
Wesl Lo display all Licir bombs an an unrcolratined race of 
Lic alow for War uses insulead of peaccful oncue Whablever 
may be Lhe polilical facbors in Lhe Uniled olates which 
diclaic binis couric, such experi cucnts diiwisye world jaace.s 





1L,ChOCCU 


“Yhe whole world will reach wilh Lhe scawe indijpiaction it 
Showed several woulhs ao ever tac Sovicl tests.” 


ioroccan Awbassador to the United Slates; 


° “Quotcd in the Washington Post (April 26) as saying; that the 
United States tests resulled frou a “vicious circle” slarted 
by French tests in the Saiara in 1949. Ile said the iuseians 
had used tiis as an argwacnt for their resuncd tests and the 
Amcrican tests were a, “logical dcvclopmcnt." 





ALGERIA Alrcrie Presse Service (published by the iinistry of lnfor- 
wation of the Provisional Algerian Govermucent): 





The bulletin said (April 26) that the reswaption of nuclear 
tests by the United States, "ias been violently condemned by 
all peace-loving nations." 


NIGERIA Nigerian Prime Linister al an April 20 press conference: 


The United States test reswiption “has the backing of wy 
government." 


“The balance of power between East and West must be kept 
if there must be peace. After ltussia acted, nobody had 
a moral right to prevent America from carrying out tests. 
This, of course, does not change the attitude of my 
governnent to nuclear tesling generally. We are opposed 
to it because it is a bad thing for the whole world." 


ETHIOPIA The Ethiopian Herald (official governmmcnt daily) April 20: 





"Given tie modcrating influence of the uncowiitted world, 
however, a liybrid form of a test ban plan, accomaodalin:; the 
views of all on tiiis vital iiaticr, as alia;s Lossiolc." 


GiiAiA tue Ashanti Fkioncer (indepondent but cousorcd) April 25: 





“linerce lies the blave (for testinz today)? If Russia vad 
agrecd to the terms of open inspection of arws inleynaticnall,, 
so thal no secrecy could prevail, if the iiussians sincerc],’ 
welcomed disurmwaent, that was the safest fround tiicy coulu 
have trod and we plead for a sccond thouglit of tie plan." 

Tne ,aces added taat no plan was as fair and just as that or 
the Uniteu States offered at Geneva. 
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iiadio Accra April 233 





(In a long editorial on tiie licrtrand Kussell proposal for 
neutral ships to enter the test arca,) "Ilistory will 

mark out the cfforts of men of good will to restore sanity 
in a world virtually gone lunatic and quench the nuclcar 
fire which threaten to raze our universe to the fround." 


Ghanaian Times (govermacnt) April 23: 





"The world is in danger of destroying its own foundation 
and burying itself under the debris of its shattered 


structure." 
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LATIN AMEIUCA 


Intin American roactions havo boon slow, mild 
and rather undorstanding, with the exception 
of Cuba. Regrotting that tho nuclour race is 


on again, two leading dailies (Estado do S‘io 


Paulo and El Comercio) recalled that it was 
the Soviet Union who broke the moratorium, 


leaving Prosident Kennedy no alternative. A 
statoment from the Brazilian Foreign Ministry 
simply expressed disapproval of all nuclear 
tests. The Cuban agoncy Pronsa Latina is 
following tho Soviet line. 


BRAZIL: The Foreign Ministry issued a statement on April 25 
recalling that it had “expressed the regret and apprehension of 
the Government of Brazil" when “the Soviet Union carried out 
thermonuclear tests last October, and when President Kennedy 

on March 3 announced that the United States intended to resume 
tests of the same type in the near future." Tho nots stated that 
"Brazil receives with disappointment the report of the first 
explosion in the new series of US thermonuclear tests" and that 
"Brazil will not cease to call for prompt suspension of these 


tests." 


Es : » dean of the Brazilian press and the 
country's most influential daily, said on April 263; "The tests 
would not have been resumed if the USSR had listened to the 
appeals of the West -- and also of the really non-committed 
neutrals -- to accept the basic principle of inspection... . 
Yesterday's explosion in the skies of Christmas Island and all 
following tests are amply justified by the explosions of last 
September and October in Nova Zemblja, when the Soviets suprised 
and defied the world, breaking the so-called nuclear moratorium 
overnight, At least the North-Americans are not violating anything." 


PERU: El Comercio, one of the country's largest and most 

influential dailies, said on April 25: "Tho Soviet Union with its 
powerful explosions of last yoar tried to gain the upper hand in 
this field. Russia has forced the Unitod States to continue the 


dangerous race." 


CUBA: Castro's news agency, Pronsa Latina, said on April 26: ",... 
The device was dropped from a plane of the so-called Strategic Air 


Command. This mode of experimenting is similor to the method used 
for the first and only time in world history, in August 1945, 
during the administration of Harry S. Truman, when atomic bombs 
were unleashed on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima nnd Nagasaki -- 
considered to be non-strategic objectives--causing tho deaths of 


tens of thousands of persons." 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 


May 7, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR, BUNDY 


SUBJECT: The ACDA paper entitled "The Economic and Social 
Consequences of Disarmament" 


The paper prepared by ACDA on the economic and social 
consequences of disarmament makes a good argument for the posi- 
tion that the United States will be able to utilize ite resources now 
used tor defense for alternative purposes in case disarmament is 
achieved. A variety of economic methods are outlined for putting 
resource to work in both the private sector (tax cuts) and the 
public one (urban renewal, education, natural resources, health 
services, Social Security). The report outlines the possibility of 
increased expenditures on foreign aid. 





The paper also touches on structural adjustments which 
will occur in certain industries. For example, Washington, Cal- 
ifornia, certain New England states, New Mexico, Utah, Alaska , 
Hawaii, are rather heavily dependent on defense expenditures, and 
would be dislocated economically to some extent. As a result, the 
report suggests that programs will have to be undertaken in these 
particular areas to allow for easier conversion than would otherwise 


occur without planning. 


For a variety of reasons, basically because the paper is an 
answer to an inquiry from the Secretary General, there is no discus- 
sion of the difficult political and educational problems involved in 
reconver‘ion. An important element in the disarmament process is 
the psychological one of making people understand that individual 
defense interests will not fall to pieces economically in the event of 
disarmament. The only real way this can be proven to the defense 
groups is to get them interested and involved in the planning process 
for disarmament. 


One specific way of doing this is through the involvement of 
the CED, that wonderful syndical organization which did an excellent 
job after the second world war, preparing a prosperour peace-time 
economy, psychologically, politically and economically. I have spoken 


with Mr. Foster, an active participant in CED, about the possibilities 
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of getting them interested in problems which have to do with 
economics of disarmament. I suggested that the CED undertake 
research and proselytizing on the question of economics of 
disarmament. He agreed and will urge the CED to undertake such 
action this weekend. 


It is unfortunately the case that ACDA is not doing any- 
thing of significance in a substantive or research way with respect 
to the economics of disarmament. At present, ACBA has one per- 
son who I understand is competent on this question. His name is 
Kiefer, a political economist, who is in the Foreign Service, As 
you know, the ACDA table of organization calls for an Assistant 
Director in Charge of Economics. This position as yet has not been 
filled, nor is there anyone on the staff level working in the agency on 
these questions except Kiefer. Yet, the strong implication of the 
report prepared by ACDA suggests that a group within the government 
should be working, research- and planning- wise on questions which 
have to do with the economics of disarmament -- as well as stirmla- 
ting other groups outside the government to work on these same 
questions, This has not been done by ACDA, and beyond my discus- 
sion with Foster no plans exist for such an undertaking. 


Thus, what is a difficult but manageable problem, -- the 
economics of disarmament -- becomes unmanageable and almost 
insurmountable, because the economic interests directly involved do 
not ink and plan ahead in any rational fashion. The natural result, 
of course, is that people then think that disarmament is impossible for 
parochial economic reasons and work against it as a national security 


policy. 


Mos 


Marcus Raskin 


Cc - Mr. Kaysen 
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MEMORANDUM FOR CENERAL TAYLOR 
SUBJECT: WIE on Soviet Nuclear Weapons Stockpile 1962-64 

l. The “billboard” effect of this NIE is that the Soviets, 
in the US estimate, are about 4-5 years behind us in their thinkin; 
on a suitable nuclear stratery, but their plenni®: aay not evolve 
along the save lines thet ours has. 


2. The major divercency in US and USSR thinking concerns 


tactical nuclear weapons. The Sovicts epparently will not have, by 1964, 


incorporated low yield (fractional kiloton) nuclear weapons into 

their inventory; the lowest yield we credit them with is 3 KT. 

(Chart, p 32). Since 1958 the Soviets nevertheless have emphasized 
more the use of nuclear weapons in support of field forces (p 15). 
Purthermore, the indications are thet thie emphasis will increase 

in the future (p 27). Thus at a time in which US planning calle for 
a decreased emphasis on tactical nuclear weapons, Soviet thinking 

is calling for ean increased one. The implications of these diverrent 
trends have not yet been fully explored. They should be; hopefully 
the study on tactical nuclear weapons will do so. Also, if the Soviets 
find they canmot firht using large yield tactical weapons because of 
fear of self-inflicted damare on USSR troops, our possession of low 
yield weapons could possibly cive us a step in escalation not open 

to the Soviets. This eleo should be looked at. 


5. Other points of interest in the NIE are: 


a. Soviet military policy places « high oriority on 
preperedness for general war, which the USSR planners assume vould 
commence in most cases with massive nuclear attacks on the hom- 
lands of the opponents. They do not conclude that this exchan-e 
would necessarily decide the outcome of the war (p 6). 


b. By mid 1962 it is estimated the Soviets will have 800- 
1200 aircraft delivered nuclear weapons; 35-50 operational ICDN 
launchers (100 ICBMs); 350 MRBM and IRBM launchers (1000 IRBMs and 
MREMs); and 35 missile lewnching submarines (100 SLBMs). (p 11) 


c. Considering all factors, the Soviets will have between 
2000 and 3000 nuclear veapons to support theater forces, with a total 
yield between 70 and 130 MT (p 17). 
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é. The general trend in yields of weapons for Soviet 
offensive delivery systems will be upwards (p 22). 


e. By mid 1964 the Soviets ere estimated to have 150-275 
operational ICBM leunchers; 450 IRBM/MABM leunchers; 35 SLEM sub- 
marines. About 700 missiles for long renge attack thus will be 
added to the Soviet forces (p 25). (Note: This means evident ly 
thet the Soviets will have some 1900-2000 ICBMs, IRTM/MRBMs, and 
SLEMs by mid 1964 plus 800-1200 aircraft delivered weapons .) 


f. Soviet nuclear testing indicates continued interest 
in the development of nuclear weapons for air defense purposes. 
It is estimeted that the Soviets could deploy an AICEM for defense 
ageinst missiles of 50-500 n.e. in 1963-64, and against ICBMs 1963- 
66. ar systems will elmost certainly employ nuclear warheads 
(p 28). 


mn. The NIE makes one reference to the Soviet planned use 
of CW weapors (p 13). 


4. Seviet use of nuclear weapons for defense against missiles 
ami eircraft -- as well es our o. <-- reises the veal possibility 
that the first use of nuclear werspons in any limited conflict may 
be in an air defense role. Would the US be willing to have ite 
conventional missile and aircraft offensive cepabilities rendered 
ineffective by nuclear weapons without using such weapons in return? 
Would the Soviets? The effects of these possible developments on 
possible escalation of the conflict is another erea worthy of 
exploration. 


W.Y.8. 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE PRESIDENT'S DECISIONS 
AT THE MEETING ON NUCLEAR TESTS 
ON JUNE 20, 1962 





1, The President announced his objective of completing the current 
series of tests by 20 July although recognizing the possibility of slippages 
due to weather and other causes. 


2. The President concurred in the view thai the highest priority should 
be accorded the Starfish and Blue Gill test shots. 


3. The President approved the following test shots and target dates: 


Starfish Prime (1.4 MT at 400 Km) - 4. July 


Blue Gil Prime -19 July 


It ie understood that weather conditions may cause some slippage 
in this schedule and that Blue Gill Prime may be as late as 26 July. 


4. The Presi 
test shot 


4 August 
matter shortly. 


5. The President took note of the decision of the Dep of Defense _ 
not to press for the inclusion of the Kingfish test hor TD | 
in this test series. 






t 1300 Km), which could not be conducted earlier than 
most favorable circumstances, and will decide this 





6. The President reviewed the schedule proposed for the remaining tests 
to be conducted at the Nevada Test Site. He authorized two tests that had 


previougly been approved for readiness planning only~-Little FeUer 2 
surface) and Johnie Boy (500 Tons-shallow underground), 


7. The President approved the following test shots and target dates: 






Sedan (100 KT pesecqroune cratering) - 6 July 
= Small Bo . - 8 - 18 July* 
Little Fe netage} _ - 9 July 


7 Johnie Boy (50 allow underground) - 12 July 
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*This test should be as late as possble consistent with safety 
requirements and allowing for weather) aadeshould actbetater 
than-the last test in the Pecific. 







The President deferred authorization at this time of Little Feller 1 
surface) proposed for 24 July if it cannot be held before Blue 
me. He will decide this matter at a later date when the schedule 
appears more firm. 


fv. 


Mc &. 5. 
mow 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


it should not be later than the last test 
in the Pacific, unless unusual weather 
delays require a short overrun. 
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GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


3 July 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. NITZE 


SUBJECT: Test Ban 


There was a meeting this afternoon at ACDA in which we 
discussed the three papers that Captain Foster gave you this 
morning. The following consensuses were reached: . { 


1. Atmospheric Test Ban. There ie general agree- 

ment within the Government favoring an atmospheric test ban 
and that it is all right to hand an edited version of the draft you Gg 
have to the British on Thureday. I added DOD caveats about 
outer space and underwater testing; on Lee Haworth's suggestion, 

reference to thé possibility of @Rtending the proposal to under- 
ground was deleted. It was also understood that the annex, 
relatiny to detonations for peaceful purposes, would not be handed 
to the Sritish. Butch Fisher agrees to have a revised atmospheric 
test ban draft to us by July 6 so that we can send it to the Chiefs. 
One thing which troubled me with respect to the atmospheric ban 
was the ambivalence of some of the people about the importance 
of underground testing. Several of us tried to make it clear that 
approval of the atmospheric ban was based on the assumption that 
underground testing would continue; others insisted on separating 
the issues as if they were not connected. 





2. Comprehensive Test Ban. It was agreed that no 
paper would be handed to the British representing a comprehensive 
test ban treaty draft. It was agreed, however, that the issues 
would have to be discussed with the British -- the extent to which 
"national" systems can satisfy the detection requirement, and the 
manner in which we get the requisite on-site inspections. There 
was a small explosion when it became apparent that ACDA was in 
the sixth revision of a comprehensive test ban treaty draft and had 
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showed earlier versions to the British. However, the point 
was made that the paper and the principles underlying it would 
have to be considered by the various agencies before it could 
be handed even to the British. 


3. Detection Capabilities Memorandum. It was agreed 
that Frank Long's memorandum discussing detection capabilities 
and suggesting the possibility of a system of twenty to thirty 
high-quality stations, could be handed to the British on Thursday. 





John T. McNaughton 
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L Lord Home in reply to latter's note of July 15 rptd septel: 

SB QTE I am happy to have. your report about agreement among 
10 the scientists on the new findings produced by the VELA project 
P research efforts. We also are hopeful this can lead to impor- 
RMR tant developments: in the nuclear test ban negotiations. 
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Ambassador Dean has now informed the Conference that w.vill 
PxRARaEE this date and he indicated fairly- clearly chat ive will 
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Washington 25, D, C, 











My dear Mr, President: —_ 

7 The Joint Committee on Atormile Energy held an executive 
sessioA on July 19; 1962 to review the latdbt dévelopmerts in the 
field of detection and idehtification df Auclek+ explésiénd and on 
July 23, 1962 to bd briefed on the curtent status and future plans 
regarding the nuclear test ban. | 7 


The Committee very much appreciates the cooperation of the 
responsible officials in the Executive Branch who participated in 
the hearings and particularly Mr, William Foster, Director, Mr. 
Adrian Fisher, Deputy Director, and Mr, George Bunn, General 
Counsel, of the Disarmament and Arms Control Agency, who have 
been most diligent in keeping the Joist Committee informed on a 
current basis of developments within the Agéncy's jurisdiction. 


We have noted that in your press conference on Monday, July 
23, you indicated that you expected to reach a decision by the end 
of this week as to any changes in the United States’ position on 
the test ban negotiations, In order that you and your staff may 
have the flavor of the Joint Committee's discussion of these prob- 
lems, we are transmitting a copy of the transcript of the hearings 
separately to Mr, Bundy, : 


' Weare setting forth below our personal views based on 
these hearings and long experience with previous changes in U, S, 
scientific data and political positions on the test ban: 


1, We believe any decision on a change in position 
should carefully take into account the recent Soviet 
announcement that the USSR would resume testing. It 
would seem prudent to believe that the Soviets will re- 
ject everything until their coming series is completed. 


(3 
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It would also seem prudent for the United States to await 
the results of the Soviet test series before placing our- 
selves in a position whereby we would not be able to test, 


2. Based upon the testimony at these recent hearings 
and previous extensive hearings, there does not appear to 
be any significant change or breakthrough in the technical 
capabilities of detecting and identifying clandestine nuclear 
weapon tests, Despite the relatively large amount of tech- 
nical data obtainéd in conjunction with our current test 
series coupled with other analysis, it is evident that our 
knowledge is too preliminary in nature to constitute the 
basis for any political change in our negotiating position 
at Geneva, Both the ARPA press release of July 7 and Dr, 
Ruina's statement to the Joint Committee on July 19 stated 
that the results to date were of a "preliminary" nature. 
We believe it is very necessary that all data be carefully 
checked and rechecked in view of past serious errors. 


We know from past experience that scientific findings, 
whether they are called preliminary or final, are not im-~ 
mutable, The hearings held by our Committee over the years 
corroborate the fact that scientists have had to change 
their position consistently because of new developments 
that scientific research has given us; As we know, there 
are a number of recent classic examples in this field, 


Our major cause for concern is the danger that, because 
of certain preliminary scientific findings, we will make a 
radical change in our approach to an agreement on a nuclear 
test ban ~~ that radical change being to give up our insist- 
ence upon a true international control system of detection 


and inspection, including international control stations on 
Soviet territory, 


There could be nothing more dangerous than to make a hasty 
change in a fundamental principle of arms control because of 
a preliminary scientific finding. 


3. Notwithstanding the many and extensive concessions 
made by our negotiators during the past three and one-half 
years, the USSR remains adamant in ite refusal to permit 
internationally manned stations and realistic inspection of 
significant events in the USSR which are essential to an 
adequate control system, We believe the idea that our nego~ 
tiators must continue to make major concessions is unrealistic, 
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4. in his testimony to the Joint Committee on July 23, 
Mr, Foster discussed the various alternatives under consid- 
eration. Certain significant omissions were made, including: 


a) The previous U. S. proposal of a joint U.S.-USSR 
coordinated research program for improving technical 
capabilities of detection has apparently been dropped. 
We would certainly hope that our negotiators will not 
retreat from the position that current technical know~- 
how {e still inddequate and continded research is 
required, In this tonnection, adequate attention must 
be given to the possibilities that concealment tech- 
niques may also advance, 


b) There was no indication of any means of surveying 


Soviet territory to determine anamolies as shown by the 
GNOME shot. 


Please be assured of our continued interest in these problems 
and our desire to be of assistance to you and your advisors in deter- 


mining that action which is best for the United States and the Free 
World, 


Sincerely yours, 


Chet Holifield 
Chairman 


Henry M, Jackson 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Military Applications 
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MEETING OF PRINCIPALS Ln) pete fea + at ary 


Attended by: Secretary Rusk, presiding; McNamara, Lemnitzer, Nitze, 
McNaughton for DOD; Foster, Fisher for Disarmament; 
Bundy, Wiesner, White House; Rostow, State; Murrow, 
USIA; Seaborg, AEC; McCone, CIA 





Foster outlined in broad terms the proposed atmospheric and 
comprehensive treaties. 


Rusk raised questions concerning the tentative nature of technical 
data, Wiesner supported data as dependable and stated scientific findings 
will improve with time and not retrogress. 


McNamara raised two unknowns: (1) The level of threshold of any 
systern and the number of unidentified natural events all of which related 
to the riske of a treaty with imperfect verification and second, the amount 
of weapon advance that the Soviets could make by operating below the 
threshold which he placed at about 14 KT. 


= 4al but incor te 
technology has advanced; 





Foster questioned whether the USSR would run the risk of being caught 
by cheating, Comprehensive treaty was entered, This was supported by 
Wiesner. 


McNamara stated that nevertheless we must weigh the risk even if / la 
the Soviets cheated at half the indicated threshold or 7 KT, 
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Seaborg then advanced strong argument of maintaining underground 
testing to preserve the vitality of the laboratories. He was joined by 
Haworth, 


Rusk then asked the question of "do we all agree that our interests 
are served by stopping testing, if all parties stopped and the suspension 
can be verified?" There was no dissension, 


Rusk then reporting on Geneva, stated that (1) there was an atmos- 
phere of expectancy of a major change in U.S. policy because of the Vela 
announcement; (2) We must not put out proposals for propaganda purposes 

., as this hurts us rather than helps us, (3) We must be prepared to live 

vo with any proposal we put forth. (4) Unfortunately, each new meeting 

4 creates an expectancy that the United States will come forward with new 
offers or new concessions. 


| Ruek therefore summarized the two main approaches: (1) A compre- 
% hensive treaty tabled complete with the indicated number of inspection 
stations; their locations and the number of on-site inspections and the full 
explanation of the reasoning. (2) Recognized the Soviet attitude of forbidding 
on-site inspection and therefore while we want a comprehensive treaty, 
this basic issue must be resolved with the Soviets first and therefore we 
proposed to start with an agreed atmospheric treaty which would include 
outer epace and underwater teste and would depend entirely upon a national 
detection resources and no inspection would be required in the territories 
of the other party. 


. McCone reviewed briefly the history of several such proposals pre- 
viously made in 1959 and 1960 and therefore stated that he felt an atmospheric 
ban would not be agreed to by the Soviets. 


Foster, Rusk and Bundy felt previous offers had been linked with g 
other agreements forte mr for the on of control posts 
and that we at no time made a straight Oller to’ éuspend atmospheric 
teste with no conditions. ‘ 

NOTE: A review of history indicates that this is correct except 
except that in 1959 President Eisenhower in writing to Macmillan 
actually made an atmospheric test suspension offer free of other 
entanglements. Murrow indicated that it might be a good idea to 
repeat our position and McCone agreed, 
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Rusk then reported on Gromyko talks indicating a rising concern 
on the part of Gromykeo »ver proliferation, stating that both U, S. and 
USSR have a common interest against proliferation, Gromyko com- 
plained about our plans for multilateral (NATO) forces interpreting 
them as a device to proliferate weapons to several countries including 
West Germany. Rusk encountered some difficulty in disabusing Gromyko 
of this but felt he finally succeeded, 





McCone then discussed question of whether atmospheric suspension 
and a continuation of underground testing would halt proliferation, stating 
that all nations who wished to develop a nuclear capability could do so 
with underground testing. Wiesner joined in this viewpoint. It was the 
consensus that this was probably true but nevertheless was worth a try. 
Rusk then brought up the question of our policy on insisting upon on-site 

inspection as a part of the comprehensive treaty. He asked if anyone 

in the room felt that we could proceed with a comprehensive treaty that 
provided zero inspection. No one felt this would serve our interests and 
would involve dangers that we should not accept. Therefore, Rusk 
concluded that unless the Soviets waived their position in opposition to 
on-site inspection we are simply not in business with respect to a com- 
prehensive treaty. All agreed and it was agreed that this would be re- 
ported to the President at the meeting on Friday. 


Bundy emphasized that the new technical findings as he understood 
therm did not permit a treaty with no on-site inspections. Others con- 
curred, There was complete unanimity on this point. It was the most 
important point made at the meeting. 


McNamara then raised the question of the two risks or dangers faced 
by the United States: (a) Risk to the U.S. if the Soviets beat the system 
and cheat. What will they accomplish and what will that mean to our security. 
(b) Riske to the United States if we do not make a Treaty, continue testing 
with the result that there will in all probability be a continual proliferation 
of weapon capabilities. He mentioned specifically West Germany, Italy, 
Israel, Japan, and India, pointing out that all now have reactors and 
hence were producing plutonium. (ie was agreed that an appraisal as 
proposed by McNamara should be made.] Wiesner took this occasion to 
presse for a comprehensive treaty, proposed an assessment of risks and 
urged that the atrnospheric treaty be used as a fall-back — if the 
Soviets continue to oppose on-site inspection, 
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Bundy then stated that as a matter of policy we are to continue 
underground testing in Nevada until we have a comprehensive treaty. 
There is no intention to stop the AEC and DOD from further underground 
testing; indeed, a new series of underground tests has been approved by 
the President, 


McNamara then raised the question of continuing preparation for 
atmospheric testing in the event of a suspension. Bundy and Rusk 
stated that we must maintain readiness for further atmospheric testing 
even though agreement ie reached to suspend atmospheric testing as we 
must anticipate a circumstance under which the Soviets would suddenly 
confront us with a series and would abrogate a treaty in order to proceed, 
It was agreed that maintaining a state of readiness would be difficult; 
that a great many things could be done secretly so that the lead time for a 
test series would always be at a minimum. All agreed that such a pro- 
cedure should be followed as a matter of policy. Rusk proposed that 
State and DOD work jointly in this area. 


In summary, it appeared to me that the meeting was unanimous 

that we should not engage in a comprehensive treaty without provisions 
for detection stations on Soviet territory and if necessary on-site 
inspections, taking into account Vela results. Under no circumstances 
should we agree to a treaty which did not provide proper verification and 
this called for some on-site inspections, All agreed that an atmospheric 
ban depending on national detection resources was satisfactory. All 
expressed very great concern over the proliferation of weapons and 
equated this danger to the risks of Soviet clandestine cheating on any 
comprehensive treaty. Finally, there was unanimity in the views 
which should be presented to the President. 


NOTE: Since Khrushchev as recently as yesterday repeated his 
adamant objection to on-site inspections, it appears that a compre- 
hensive treaty is futile. From my four years' experience with this nego- 
tiation, I feel a proposal for an atmospheric ban alone will be 
rejected by the Soviets and therefore question whether the Geneva 
conference will meet with any success at all. 


The meeting then dealt with two or three other disarmament issues 
ace set forth in the papers, on which there was no disagreement. 
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Attended by: The President, Vice President, SecState, Foster, Murrow, 
Bundy, Wiesner, Etc., etc. 


1, Rusk reviewed the comprehensive and atmospheric treaty 
indicating fewer number of stations required in Soviet Union and only 
12 on-site examinations. However, Soviets still say no on on-site 
inspections, therefore number not negotiable and if we put forward a 
number the neutrals will attempt to reduce it by negotiation. Rusk 
referred to Congressional problems and other difficulties of a compre- 
hensive treaty. In this connection the Soviet stations would be manned by 
nationals but with an international observer. 


2. Rusk therefore turned to alternate proposal of atmospheric 
ban with no on-site inspections as a starting point with an understanding 
that we and the Soviets would work towards the comprehensive agreement 
when we reached an understanding on the inspection posts on Soviet 
territory and the on-site inspection problem. 


3. The President raised the question of justifying 12 on-site 
inepections and also expressed concern over an atmospheri. ban 
which the Soviets might accept effective January |, 1963, and leave us 


in a difficult position if they demonstrated very important technological 
advances in their forthcoming tests. 


4. There was an extended discussion of the proposed 25 world-wide 
station lay-out with five posts in the Soviet territory as contrasted with 
the original Geneva program of 180 stations with 19 in the Soviet Union. 


Wiesner stated the new system was not as good as the old Geneva system, 
based on old technology. 


5. The President emphasised, and all agreed, that we must have 
on-site inspection even though the number might be reduced. He then 
asked what would be a satisfactory treaty. Wiesner responded that he 


thought something in the order of six to nine on-site inspections would 
be satisfactory. 


6. McNamara spoke of the high threshold, indicating possibility 
of Soviet clandestine testing under 14 kilotons. Seaborg answered the 
President's questions on this subject in the same way as he did in 14 


yesterday's Principals Meeting. | 
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7. McCone stated that the Rusk proposal for atmospheric ban 
and the reasons for it were almost identical to President Eisenhower's 
proposal to Khrushchev by letter on April 13, 1959, which McCone read. 
McCone further stated that in his opinion continuing underground testing 
by one or more nations would not foreclose proliferation of weapons 
among other nations, indicating West Germany, India, Japan, Israel, 


and others could proceed with their developments using the underground 
techniques. 


8. McNamara spoke of the comparative risks to our security versus 
lose of security and safety if other nations acquire nuclear weapons. 
President ordered a study made of these relative risks. 





9. The President seems to favor stopping all testing because of 
the danger of proliferation and spoke of the technological advances as 
being infinitesimal. 


10. There was an extended discussion of negotiating technique 
and it was decided to bring Arthur Dean back this week end for con- 
ferences Monday and Tuesday. 


ll. Rusk repeated United States position that we must have on-site 
inspection and if the Soviets continued to refuse, there was no possibility 
of reaching agreement on a comprehensive test ban. 


John A. McCone 
Director 
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Dr. Edward Teller called at my home at 1:30 on July 27th; 
expressed concern over the possibility that we were going to enter 
& moratorium of a test suspension without reasonable means of 
verification. 


I discussed at some length the two risks, one being the loss 
of our nuclear superiority if we stopped and Russia proceeded 
clandestinely; the other being the dangers inherent in nuclear 
proliferation. I told Dr. Teller that there was no danger of our - 
entering an agreement which would suspend all testing unless on 
reasonable means of verification were agreed upon. (ok 


Dr. Teller then spoke of the nts possible 
as a result of the breakthrough in xperiment. ( 
I told Dr. Teller I did not feel that the true significance of this break- 


through was understood and that he should be sure Seaborg and Dr. 
Harold Brown fully appreciated this fact and brought it to the attention 
of their superiors and to the President. 






John A. McCone 
Director 
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MEMORANDUM OF DISCUSSION WITH DR. “piri NORTHRUP, 
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Dr. Northrop stated he was in ‘difficulty because af criticism 
of his handling of newly developed information om seismic detection, | 
and this concerned him because he followed the procedures that be 
and Dy, Romney had followed for, many years...Northrup pointed out 
that sithough he was responsive ‘te General Rodenhauser, who in turn 
reports to General Breitwelser, who in turn reports to General LeMay 
and the Sesretary, of the Air. Ferce, nevertheless traditionally he had | 
aiwaya consulted directly with all sqctions.of the Executive Branch of 
the » Government, . and had teppified, regularly before ager ¢om- 


mitteeg. ..- Weaction putes Ore Soom teh haat J €aazicel Riw 
zo Nett Saco 3...” La! yam. A, "os Sage 
‘ seench “Indications af ‘[mproved. detection capabilities was contre- 
versial and hence he had gotten.in bad,: Northrup left me with the. . 
impression that recent technology improves our seismic ¢apability 
and therefore reduces the number of stations and probably ‘the number 

_ of necessary on site inspections, without increasing the hazards, How- 
ever, I was left with the impression that Northrup felt that Mr. Foster 
and'Dr. Long in testifying before the Joint Committee and others had 
seized upon the improvements and had not mentioned tha fact that the 
same scientific information proved an increased ability to deceive the 
system, and furthermore that the unknown geological phenomena proved 
that the direction finding capability of the seismographs was not as great 
&s was thought and this raised a question as to the effectiveness of on- 
site inspection. Dr. Northrup stated that although all af his actions 
were known to Mr. McNaughton, apparently they irritated General 
LeMay, but more ;articularly General Breitweiser, who ordered 
General Rodenhauser to remove Northrup, assigning him to the 
position of chief scientist, and placing a Colonel in charge of AFTAC., 
This resulted in an indication that five key people would resign; hence 
the order was rescinded by General Breitweiser and Northrup was 
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ordered reprimanded. Also Northrup was ordered not to give any 
information outside of the Air Force without General Rodenhauser's 
approval, Later an exchange between Rodenhauser and Mr. Fisher 
remeved this tajunction Gnd resulted in an arrangement where AFTAC 
andiACDA could work together but that General Rodenhauser and General 
Breitweiser wished to be informed of the requests made ef AFTAC for 
information and = information which would be given. | 
. we, dere ~. ee ated he ang & 2s. ok “ft '~we he 

file b.Phe sense 1 of No rthrep' s decision was that he felt AFTAC was 
an extremely important national fscility, that taformation developed 
by it must be made hnown currently and accurately and fully to many 
departments of goverament, that he had acted im a traditional and - 
established manner and with the knowledge ef Mr. McNaughton, and 
that he felt he should centinue te de so if AF TAC was te serve various 
departments of government, most particularly CLA, im the future as it 
had in the past... He therefore heped that he could find some way to 
remove'the injunction placed upon him which in effect confined him 
so that he could now only respond to communications placed formally 
through "Air Force channels.” 1 teld Nerthrup I would ge into the 
matter cad try te straighten it eut as CIA meet Save — access 
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July 27, 196% 2 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister’ 


I am asking David Ormsby-Gore to send you this message 
over the week end so that you can know just where we 
stand in our discussion in the relation between our new 
technical data and the test ban effort. 


I think your technica! people and ours are agreed that the 
new data have two principal technical meanings. First, 
they substantially reduce the number of unidentified 
events with which the system will have to cope. Sécond, 
it appears that our ability to detect shocks at a distance 
has been substantially improved. These developments, 

in combination, may permit a number of modifications 

in our proposals. The one thing which they clearly do 
not justify is a complete abandonment of on-site inspec- 
tions. 


The data now available, while encouraging, have not been 
examined in sufficient detail, and their relation to various 
kind of risks have not been sufficiently analyzed for us 

to be ready yet to say just how many on-site inspections 
would now be necessary. The number is clearly going 

to be lower than it has been in the past, but I could not 
today defend a particular figure against neutrals on the 
one hand, and critics of all test ban proposals on the 
other. Thus we have it in mind not to propose a new 

fixed number of on-site inspections at this time. We 

think it better to emphasize that the adamant Soviet opposi- 
tion to all on-site inspection is the real stumbling block. 
We would indicate that if the Soviet Government will change 
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its position on this point, we would be glad to enter the 
most serious discussion of the appropriate number of 
inspections. 


With respect to control stations, my thinking is that it 
should be possible now to adopt a system of some twenty- 
five stations, worldwide, of which five would be in the 
Soviet Union. These systems would be internationally 
monitored and coordinated, but nationally manned and 
controlled. Subject to some further technical analysis 
in the next few days, we are hopeful that such a system 
would give us adequate protections, in the light of the 
balance of risks involved in this whole great subject. 
This matter of balance of risks, indeed, is what I find 
more and more on my mind. As we have often said to 
each other, we have to Consider the consequences of 

not having a test ban as well as the risks of having one. 


At the same time that we indicate the possibility of 
modifications in the comprehensive treaty, we are con- 
sidering the possibility of a strong appeal for an atmos- 
pheric test ban, to include underwater and space tests 

as well. We think there may be real appeal in urging 
that possibility as well as the possibility of a properly 
controlled and inspected comprehensive treaty. In 

terms of world opinion, atmospheric fall-out may be 

more important than the arms race itself. On the other 
hand, in terms of the great problem of nuclear prolifera- 
tion, a comprehensive treaty still seems better to me. 
Thus my tentative opinion is that we may wish to press 
both proposals at once. 
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At the same time, in order to emphasize and win support 
for our purpose of non-proliferation, we would consider 
pressing for a worldwide agreement which would ban the 
transfer or acquisition of nuclear weapons or nuclear 
technology to individual nations not now in the act. 


We are still considering the problem of timing which is 
presented by the Soviet announcement of a new test series. 
(There is another related problem in the fact that the 
completion of our own high-altitude tests has been de- 
layed for an indeterminate number of weeks by the failure 
of yesterday.) We do not think we should foreclose the 
possibility of supplementary tests, in case the Soviet 
series should produce extraordinary surprises. On the 
other hand, we wish to make clear that this series does 
not in and of itself lessen our interest in seeking agree- 
ment. Probably we shall need to have some reservation 

in our position to cover this difficulty. 


One further point has become clear to us in these studies, 
If we get a test ban agreement at all, either comprehensive 
or atmospheric, we shall still be faced with the possibility 
of a sudden surprise by Soviet breach of the treaty. 
Inspection of preparations no longer seems a very hopeful 
prospect, and the logical alternative is to maintain our 
own test readiness. Indeed, Ambassador Dobrynin has 
Suggested this possibility to some of our people. In this 
context we would wish to consider with you the possibility 
of maintaining Christmas Island, on a purely stand-by 
basis, as a part of our proper posture under a safeguarded 
test ban. I should be glad to have your personal view as 
to whether this possibility is worth exploring. 
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I have asked Arthur Dean to come back here at once, 

so that I can review these matters with him before reach- 
ing firm conclusions of my own, Meanwhile I hope very 
much to have your own comments on this general line of 
thinking. May I add in ending that I have written most 
frankly and that in this period before a final decision, I 
am very eager not to have these elements of our thought 
move outside the closest circle. May I therefore ask 
that if you wish to consider any of these matters with 
your advisers, you aboid indicating just what my own cur- 
rent thinking is. 


Sincerely, 


/s/ John F. Kennedy 


The Right Honorable Harold Macmillan 
The Prime Minister 
London, England 
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On Monday, July 30th, at 5:00 o'clock an NSC meeting was 


held for the purpose of discussing Geneva test suspension negotiation 
procedures. 








yt 
In attendance were The President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Vice President, Mr. Bundy, Mr. Murrow, 
Dr. Seaborg, Dr. Hayworth, Mr. Foster, McCone anda number of 
others. 


Secretary Nitze and Commissioner Hayworth reviewed 
four papers prepared jointly over the weekend by Defense and AEC on 
the gains to be made from continued testing, the dangers from exten- 
sive weapon development by the Soviets through clandestine testing 
and steps required to maintain a state of readiness for further testing 
should a treaty be suddenly abrogated. Also a paper on the proliferation i 
of weapons. Copies of these 4 papers were made available to me and } 
are on file. The sense of this discussion was that if the Soviets 
cheated under a threshold of a treaty for a period of 5 years, they would 
have made some progress. In the opinion of Dr. Hayworth it would not h 
have been progress that would have been so vital that it would have 
affected the balance of nuclear power; furthermore we could undoubtedly 
catch up in a year or two if we maintained some vitality in our 
laboratories. No one expressed grave concern over the danger of 
cheating if reasonable verification procedures were made a part of 
the treaty. 








Mr. Foster then raised the question of negotiation procedures 
through this meeting and the following meetings and there was consider - 
able difference of opinion as to whether we should table a comprehensive 
treaty, whether we should indicate a revised pattern of control 
stations at this time, whether we should indicate a reduced number of 
On-site inspections or alternatively whether we should first proceed 
to propose a comprehensive atmospheric treaty with no inspection. 





Ambassador Dean favored the former; Secretary Rusk the 
latter. During these long exchanges considerable information was. 
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developed on just what the new seismic technology had revealed with 
respect to the number of natural events in the Soviet Union, the 
capabilities of a detection system of 20 stations and the attitude of 
the neutrals at Geneva. 
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The meeting was adjourned until the following day. 


JOHN A. McCONE 
Director 
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PLEASE PASS FOLLOWING PERSONAL MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT 
FROM THE PRIME MINISTER 





I WAS VERY GRATEFUL FOR YOUR LETTER OF JULY 27 AID FOR YOUR 
FRANK STATENENT OF YOUR VIEWS ABOUT TESTS. 


AS YQ) KNOW, MY OWN VIEV IS THAT ALL WOCLEAR TESTS SHOULD 

BE ABOLISHED AND AS I EXPLAINED AT BERMUDA LAST YEAR I DO 

NOT BELIEVE THAT WE SHOULD BE WORSE OFF IF THIS WERE TO HAPPEN. 
WHATEVER YOUR AND OUR SCIENTISTS WAY SAY, I BELIEVE THAT VE 
COULD REALLY DETECT ANY SIGNIFICANT SERIES OF SOVIET TESTS 

IF THEY TRIED TO CHEAT. 
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HOWEVER, i QUITE REALIZE TW~ YOU DO WOT ENTIRELY SMAR” THIS ACD $03/2 
VIEW AnD THAT ANYWAY CONGRESS WOULD NOT ACCEPT IT, aT LEasS™ ° 


AT THE MOMENT. SO I AGREE THAT THERE WOULD NOW BE ADVANTAGE 
IN GFFERING BOTH THE ATMOSPHERIC BAN, AS YOU SUGGEST, 

MID ALSO A COMPRESENSIVE TREATY WHICH AT THIS STAGE WOULD 

NOT NEED TO SPECIFY THE EXACT NUMBER @ INSPECTIONS. 


I AN LOOKING INTO THE QUESTION GO CHRISTHAS ISLAND BUT I SHOULD 
THINK THAT WE WOULD NOT FIND IT TOO DIFFICULT TO KEEP THE 
INSTALLATIONS ON A CARE AND MAINTENANCE BASIS, AS INDEED VE 
HAVE BEEN DOING IN RECENT YEARS. I AM LOQKING INTO THIS 
FURTHER AND IF THE TREATIES WERE TABLED VE WOULD CERTAINLY 
CONSIDER DOING AS YQ) SUGGEST. COURSE, THE QUESTION @& 
RE-ACTIVATING CHRISTMAS ISLAND IN THE EVENT @ THE RUSSIANS 
CHEATING WOULD HAVE TO BE DISCUSSED BETVED! THE UNITED STATES 
AID BRITISH GOVERNMENTS OF THE DAY. 


I HAVE NOT DISCUSSED YOUR LETTER WITH ANYQNE EXCEPT DAVID GORE 
VHO IS MERE ON LEAVE AND WITH ALEC HONE, SO THESE ARE JuST 
HY OWN PERSONAL THOUGHTS, 

WITH WARM REGARDS, 

YOURS SINCERELY, | 

HAROLD TOP SECRET 

MESSAGE ENDS | 
1838 ZULU 
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PARTICIPANTS Anatoliy F. Dobrynin, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. 
Georgi M. Kornienko, Counselor, Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 
The Secretary 
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in our country. 


Dobrynin demurred, suggesting that if we counted this sort of thing on 
each side, we would be on the leading side. 


The Secretary said he hoped the Soviet Government would take another 
look. If it turned out they cannot or will not move on this, why not consider 
the possibility of an atmospheric ban, on all but underground tests. This 
would not be entirely satisfactory, but would take account of the major 
concerns. 


Ambassador Dobrynin replied that Soriet policy is in favor of banning Ree 
all tests, and there is no change in Soviet policy on this. 


The Secretary commented that it looked, then, as though there is not 
going to be an agreement, and there will be continued testing. 


Dobrynin observed that the majority of countries oppose testing. 


The Secretary agreed that they did, and said that the Soviets will not 
accept public opinion on on-site inspections, and we will not accept it on 
an agreement without inspection. He said he wished Ambassador Dobrynin 
would transmit his urging that the Soviet Goverment take another serious 
look at the comprehensive treaty, and if this is not acceptable, at an 
atmospheric treaty. 
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DEAN, FISHER AND WIESNER MET PRIVATELY AUGUST 15 WITH KUZNETSOV 
Apc AND LACHS IN DEAN'S HOTEL ROOM FOR COMPLETELY INFORMAL EXCHANGE 
wip ON TEST BAN PROBLEMS, EACH SIDE SPOKE FREELY AND RELATIVELY 
RMR bso 60 THAT WE NOW FEEL SURE THAT THERE 1$ NO MISUNDER- (© 
STANDING OF POS(TION IN EITHER DIRECTION, ; ~ ~ 


US SIDE EXPLAINED CAREFULLY WHY WE CONSIDER ON-SITE INSPECTION S\ “> 
ESSENTIAL TO ANY AGREEMENT ON TEST BAN WHICH INCLUDES UNDER- —~ © 
GROUND ENVIRONMENT. WE EXPLA[NED NEED FOR VERIFICATION | 
y) S WHICH COULD FURNISH SOME DEGREE OF CONFIDENCE NoT ONLY ‘1 
TO US OFFICIALS BUT ALSO TO MEMBERS OF CONGRES” AND AMERICAN 
PUBLIC, WE STRESSED THAT'WE WERE NOT SEEKING PERFECTION OR © —™ 
§ 19% PERCENT ELIMINATION OF RISK, BUT HAD TO FEEL ASSURED THAT _— 
HERE WOULD BE COME SMALL OPPORTUNITY THRUUGH RANDOM SAMPLING G\ ~~ 
. R INSPECTION FOR DEALING WITH SOME OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS , °\\ 
E WHICH WOULD BE TURNED UP BY ANY WORLDWIDE DETECTION SYSTEM. - | 
g oO 
KUZNETSOV MADE IT CRYSTAL CLEAR THAT SOVIET GOVERNMENT CONSIDERS 
Q\. ONABITE INSPEGTION PROBLEM TO BE ENTIRELY POLITICAL. IT WAS NOT ” 
SS QUESTION OF DIVERGENCE OF VIEWS BETWEEN SOVIET AND AMERICAN (5 
> SCIENTISTS,’ AND HE EVEN LMPLIED AGREEMENT TO |DEA THAT THERE 
WOULD BE SOME NUMBER OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS EVERY YEAR,’ —~., b P 
f g® HOWEVER, AS PRACTICAL MATTER IN PRESENT POLLTICAL SITUATION, L 
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SOVIET UNION JUST WOULD NOT BE WILLING TO GIVE US ANY ASSURANCES 
OTHER THAN THOSE OBTAINABLE FROM SYSTEM OF CONTROL POSTS ALONE. 

HE, THEREFORE, REPEATEDLY, URGED US TO ASSUME THIS ALLEGEDLY 

SMALL DEGREE OF RISK BECAUSE NO OTHER SOLUTION OF TEST BAN 

PROBLEM WAS PRESENTLY POSSIBLE. INSISTED INTERNATIONAL SUPERVISION 
WOULD CHANGE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF NATIONALLY MANNED DETECTION 
STATIONS AND WAS NOT ACCEPTABLE. 


IMPRESSION OF INFLEXIBLE SOVIET POSITION ONLY HARDENED UNDER 
FURTHER QUESTIONING. KUZNETSOV WAS EXPLICIT IN SAYING THAT NO 
AMOUNT OF SEMANTIC TINKERING WITH TERMS OF 8-NATION MEMO TO 
CREATE SOVIET OBLIGATION TO ISSUE INVITATION FOR ON-SITE 
INSPECTION ON EVERY OCCASION WHEN COMMISSION MIGHT REQUEST 

SUCH INVITATION WOULD BE ACCEPTABLE. INVITATION WAS MATTER WICH 
HAD TO BE LEFT SOLELY AND ENTIRELY TO UNFETTERED DISCRETION 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT, IN ADDITION, WHEN WIESNER OFFERED TO SEND 
SCIENTISTS TO MOSCOW TO ‘CLARIFY SITUATION ON TECHNICAL LEViL 

OR TO DISCUSS SIGNIFICANCE OF RANDOM SAMPLING ARRANGEMENTS 

WITH SOVIET STATISTICIANS, THIS WAS ALSO TURNED DOWN ON GROUND 
THAT THIS COULD NOT HAVE RELEVANCE TO POLITICAL DECISIONS 

WHICH HAD TO BE SOLE BASIS OF PRESENT POSITION. 


SINCE THERE WAS NOT REPEAT NOT SLIGHTEST SOVIEi FEELER FOR 
NEGOTIATION ON THIS ISSUE, IT APPEARS THAT USSR 1S PRESENTLY 
MORE WILLING TO ACCEPT CONTINUATION OF ARM: RACE IN NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS (WITH ALL IMPLICATIONS WHICH THIS HAS FOR THIRD COUNTRIES, 
WHICH WE DISCUSSED) RATHER THAM TO MAKE ANY COMPROMISE IN ITS 
ADAMANT OPPOSITION TO OBLIGATORY ON-SITE INSPECTION, SEVERAL 
REFERENCES WERE MADE TO POSSIBILITY OF CHANGE? CIRCUMSTANCES Ii 
NEXT FEW YEARS, INCLUDING POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN IDENTIFI CATICT 
OF SEISMIC EVENTS BY LONG DISTANCE INSTRUMENTATION WHICH Mi .i!T 
MAKE US MORE WILLING TO CONSIDER TEST BAN WITHOUT INSPECTION, 
SHORT OF. THAT, HOWCVER, NO HOPE WAS HELD OUT ON NEW BASIS FOR 
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AGREEMENT, AND WE BELIEVE THAT THIS MUST BE ACCEPTED AS FACT 

OF SOVIET POLICY WHICH IS NOT LIKELY TO CHANGE, HOWEVER WE MAY 
CHOOSE TO PLAY THIS SUBJECT FOR POLITICAL AND PROPAGANDA PURPOSES 
AT THIS CONFERENCE OR ELSEWHERE. PARTIAL TEST BAN, FOR ALL 
ENVIRONMENTS EXCEPT UNDERGROUND, WAS NEVER eee | DUR I NG 
CONVERSATION. 


AM LUNCHING WITH KUZNETSOV SATURDAY. GODBER (UK) LEAVING FOR ° 
LONDON WITH WRIGHT (UK) IN CHARGE. 


TUBBY 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


NSC Action 


RECORD OF ACTIONS 


sults of 1962 Nuclear Test Program to Date 


Re 96 g 
Tests sed Remainder of Program 





a Discussed a draft Department of Defense-Atomic 


Energy Commission letter, dated September 6, to 
the President advising him of the status of current 
preparations for continuing the high altitude tests 
in the Johnston Island area and requesting his 
approval for certain modifications and additions 

to the test program in Operation DOMINIC. 


(Note; The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of Defense subsequently revised the 
draft letter and formally submitted it to the Presi- 
dent. The President approved the recommendations 
contained therein, ) 


Noted the President's directive that the schedule 
proposed in the above-cited letter was subject to 
revision to accommodate the next MERCURY 
launching, and that he expected the Department of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
maintain constant coordination in this respect. 


Noted the President's directive that the usual "Notice 
to Mariners" closing the test area be issued through 
regular channels at the appropriate date. Noted also 
the President's decision that any announcement or 
statement describing or explaining the continuation 
of the current test series would require White House 
approval prior to release. 


September 6, 1962 
504th NSC Meeting 


NSC Action 2456 
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From the President to the Prime Minister 
Dear Prime Minister: 

I have just completed a careful review of the plans for 
comp.eting our atmospheric test series, which as you know was 
interrupted in mid-summer by a failure at the launching pad in 
Johnston Island, with substantial damage to the immediate installations. 

In reviewing the proposals, we have been faced with a 
number of new considerations. One is .xe quite unexpected magnituce 
of the deposit of high energy electroas is addition to the Van Allen Belt, 
This experience has led us to a crastic wownward revisicr. of the planned 
yields for high altitude tests. 

We have also been reviewing the results of the eari.er 
atmosphere series in Christmas island az.< save reached the con..usion 
that very promising technical developmenis affecting yield-to-we: gx: 
ratios should be followed up promptly, and accordingly we plan ct 
rnore than four additional atmospheré*tests, to be carried out by <i: 
dzops nccur Johnston Island, along with the resumed high altitude te ots. 

The total number of tests thus authorized is seven, 


three at high altitudes and four by air burst from aircrait drops, 


i am reserving decision on an eighth test which would be ata high . 
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altitude, with a yield which might aifect the radiation belts 
anc is not yet adequately calculated, 
| None of these tests is proposed for Christmas Island, but 
i co wish to let you know that this is our gencral plan, well before 
~ 

public announcement which is now expected to be made early in the 
week after next, | 

Our objechere is to complete the interrupted series, 
and to include a modest number oi addit:cnual tests which I hope will 
have the eiiect of making it much eisies cor us to avoia atmospheric 
testing for a substantial time aiter November, That may allow us +o 
make further progress along the lines of :ne exchange we have just 
had about a test ban (on this latter subjec: we are still workin; ou: 
our proposed answer to Khrushchev and will be in touch with you shorty). 

The total fallout from the resumed series should be o.. <.- 
order of 15% of that involved in our earlier tests this year, and i: 
will remain true that our whole series has very much less radioac::v~ 
fallout tian the Sovizt tests in the two series which they have conc.-..-.-. 

ty . 

Our current plan is that these last tests will be conducier 

veginning about 30 September and ending ezrly in November, Ou- 


impression is that Soviet tests will continue through approximately 
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tne same period of time, and thercciter there may be a renewed 


tests ave going forward, 
Our underground testing program is now scheduled to 

* 
continue routinely. I want you to know cuits orivately that Iam 
prepared to interrupt this program for a limited time ii at any point 
that appears to be a useful step in getting forwarc toward a test ban 
agreement, XKxXXxXxXXXxXxxxxioompcosyxndon we have just received 
your Government's request ior the inclusioa of a Britiss uacerground 
test at Nevada, and I am sure that as long as our own testing underground 
continues, there will be no difziculty in scheculing such a test for you. 


A proper diplomatic answer will be comings oack to you on this last 


point through the usual channels, 
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Return to Mr. Paul ‘arney Tayler, Dirseswtont] 3S Ni 2 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE / 


Subject: Review of US Disarmament Policy During the 
Recess in the Geneva Conference (U) 


1, The US Arms Control and Disarmament Ageacy (ACDA) plans 
a re-examisatioa of US positions on disarmament mattere during the 
recess in the Geneva Conference, 8 September to 12 November 1962. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned that this review may be oriented 
more toward developing more negotiable and politically expedient pro- 
posals than toward s comprehensive reassessment and clérification of 
US disarmament policy which would strengthen the US position at Geneva. 


2. «a. This concern of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is based primarily 

on 8 trend of the past two years which, if allowed to continue without 
thorough consideration of possible military implications, could 

place the United States in a highly disadvantageous situation. While 
the Soviet position on disarmament has remained practically unchanged 
since June 1960, the US position has been in a constant state of 


evolution, generally moving towards accommodation of Soviet views. 
This trend is outlined in Appendix A. 


b. By contrast, the Soviet positions clearly reflect an effort to 
gain military superiority over the United States. 


c. Although the test ban treaties, as tabled, do not fully reflect 
the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and mark a con- 
siderable retreat from the previous US position of 13 April 1961, the 
United States has moved in Geneva to coavince conference participants 
that the United States has tabled a final position and that pressures 
for further accommodation should be directed to the Soviets. The 
Joint Chiefe of Staff consider that a firm stand should also be taken 
with respect to general disarmament, 
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d, Ae a concomitant to the foregoing, all agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense should endeavor to resolve their differences of view 
in order to arrive at strong, cohesive positions from which to urge 
and vigurously to defend assumption by the United States of a firm 
stand in disarmament negotiations. In this connection, there have 
been noted several divergencies in regard to disarmament issues. 
Examples of these divergencies ere included in Appendix B. This 
recapitulation has been made only for the purpose of portraying s 
situation which has teaded to lessen the impact of military considera- 
tions on disarmament policy. 


3. Another major reason for concern is the tendency on the part of 
ACDA to develop and put forth negotiating positions concerning US dis- 
armament measures before the basic propusals have been thoroughly 
evaluated and correlated, On occasion, the United States has become 
virtually committed to s proposal before its feasibility or advisability 
could be determined (e.g., new test ban treaties based on "Technical 
Breakthroughs" and progressive sonal inspection concept) or before its 
relationship to the over-all US position could be fully considered. 


4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that the recess can be advantageously 
employed by re-examining US positions on disarmament matters. How- 
ever, they believe that this review should have as its primary objective 
® comprebensive reassessment and clarification of US disarmament policy, 
followed by a etrengthening of arguments therefor, They further believe 
that “accommodations” or concessions to the Soviets ere neither necessary 
nor desirable and will only convince neutrale and the USSR that, if they 
goad and wait, the United States gradually will give in. Aleo, existing 
doubts will be confirmed in other nations as to the validity and sincerity 
of the original US positions and as to the US determination to hold its 
position in the face of Soviet intransigence. 


5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend: 


a. That the Secretary of Defense urge the Secretary of State and 
the Director, ACDA, to devote the main effort within the US Govern- 
ment during the recese toward comprehensive reassesament of US 
policy, clarification of just what each US disarmament measure is 
inteaded to encompass, and development of solid arguments in 
support of US agreed pooitions. 
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b. That propreals, such aw listed in Appendix A, intended to 
facilitate negotiations be resieted unless the proposals clearly do 
not have adverse implications for the military security of the United 


States. 
For the Joint Chiefs of Jtaff: 
%. 
G. H, DICYVEF 
Actiag Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of itaff 
Attachments 
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Tas: 


The attached folder oa nuclear 
diffesion discussions ic something the Pres- 
ident has asked fer, and you sheald give it te 
him at the earliest opportunity. it centaine 
memoranda of conversations between Secretary 
Rusk aad Ambassador Debrynia, with a covering 
nete by me. The President will want te talk 
te the Secretary about this matter. 
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Septernber 21, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR, KAYSEN 
SUBJECT: Non-diffusion: Approaches to Adenauer and de Gaulle 


I talked with several people on the German and French desks 
about the question you posed this morning. 


GER believes that the odds are in favor of a positive German 
reaction to ACDA's suggested approach. As far as the Germans are 
concerned, this scenario has a distinct advantage over the earlier 
ones in that it takes non-diffusion out of the Berlin and German cont exts 
and puts it into the broader one of disarmament. Moreover, since 
the Germans do not believe that early agreement, or for that matter 
any agreement, is possible on such an arrangement, they would not be 
inclined to look at this move as one which would really ixhibit future 
West German nuclear developments. This subject apparently has been 
discussed with the Germans and an official nod was given to a possible 
approach of this kind in a recent exchange. I have asked the Situation 
Room to get me the pertinent messages. 


The French picture is somewhat different. The French Desk 
feels there is a 50-50 chance of a favorable de Gaulle reaction. This 
is based on an assurnption that by according the French nuclear club 
membership, and therefore removing France from the group of 
nations subjected to the non-diffusion restrictions, the proposition 
might be attractive to de Gaulle. 





David tL 
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WASHINGTON 


SECRET September 21, 1962 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: Nuclear Diffusion Discussions 


l. Attached are the records of the two most recent conver- 
sations which Secretary Rusk had with Ambassador Dobrynin on 
this subject. His earlier conversations with Mr. Gromyko in Geneva 
in July add nothing to thie record, In addition, there are: a talking 
paper still in draft form, produced jointly by ACDA and Defense, which 
shows what Rusk would say, and also the lines along which'a piece of 
paper would be drafted; and several pieces of paper by ACDA which 
ol thelr agreement and dleugreement with DOD.” fstryem— Con,” 
of their agreement and disagreement with DOD.°: er iby th “ie 
2. a. . As.. 
afternoon and indicated your desire to talk with him on the subject. 
He will be here in Washington until 4:00 p.m. on Saturday, 22 Septem - 
ber. After 6:30 p.m. he will be at USUN at the Waldorf. 








In my conversation, I told the Secretary that you were 
concerned both about the question of talking to our allies and 
whether we had to try to get agreement with them before talking to 
the Soviets, and the question of discussion within the Government 
and with the Congress and the attendant political problems that 
might raise. Ros Gilpatric has indicated that the Defense Depart- 
ment would go along with this proposal, but the Chiefs object to it 
strenuously. If possible, Bob and Ros would rather fight with them 
another time than now, 


3. The heart of the problem, in my own judgment, is that 

Secretary Rusk feele he has to give a piece of paper to the Soviets, 

He may be perfectly correct that if he is to give a piece of paper to 

the Soviets, he must first give it to our allies, Otherwise, the Soviets 
could always use the piece of paper with Kroll, or someone like that, 
as evidence of our bad faith. However, it is not clear that more 
cannot be said to Gromyko or heard from him before pieces of 
Bohlen shares the view Mac and! hold, 
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4. As of the present moment, we think that the Germans 
would not be unfavorable to the proposed agreement, since the 
Soviets have for long pressed for special language concerning 
Germany, to which the Germans have always objected. The major 
change in Dobrynin's last communication was his apparent willingness 
to do without a special reference to Germany. 


On the other hand, the French remain the French -- 
nobody thinks it is better than even money that they would ’be willing 
to be involved, I myself would guess that the two cables from Paris 
contained in your reading book this morning (Paris 1400 and 1406) 
point in the other direction, 


bk 
Carl Kaysen 
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UNITED STATES RMIRF  __- acency 16047 


ACD S10// 


September 27, 1962 


On September 26 a letter was sent from Mr. Foster 


to the Secretary of Defense, summarizing developments 3 
to date regarding a possible international agreement on RY 
the non-diffusion of nuclear weapons, and giving this WY 

agency's recommendations on such an agreement. ~ 
A copy of this letter is attached for the Secretary's \ 

Le, 


information. 


Attachment: As stated. 


Copies of Attachment: 


ISA - Dr, Rollefson 
S - Mr. Swank 
U - Mr, Hartman 
M- Mr, Curtis 
G - Mr. Hackler 
S/P - Mr, Rostow 
EUR - Mr. Tyler 
INR - Mr, Hileman 
P - Mr, Manning 
10 - Mr. Cleveland 
G/PM - Mr. Garthoff 
L - Mr. Meeker 


All distributed 10/2/62 
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September 26, 1962 


Dear Bob: 


As you know, there have been recently several 
informal discussions amd exchanges of memoranda 
regarding a possible international agreement on the 
non-diffusion of muiclear weapons. Specifically, 
within the past two weeks we have sent to the Depart- 
ment of Defense the following papers: 1) a copy of a 
memorandum to the Secretary of State from me, dated 
September 13, 1962, enclosing a draft memorandum to 
the President, draft letters to the heads of the Govern- 
ments of the United ee France, and the Federal 
oe ic of Germany, a draft declaration on non- 
diffusion; 2) a memorandum for the Committee of Prin- 
cipale, dated September 18, 1962, containing revised 
versions of some of the above-mentioned documents sent 
to Defense on September 13; 3) a draft Minute, which 
might be transmitted to the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
further clarifying the United States view on a milti- 
national nuclear force, sent to Defense on September 19, 
1962; and 4%) copies of a memorandum from the Secretary 
of State to the President outlining a course of action 
for the United States to follow in attempting to nego- 
tiate a non-diffusion agreement, dated September 21, 1962, 
and which was sent to Defense on September 22, 1962. 


The purpose of this letter is to request that the 
Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
contime to give active consideration to the various 
papers mentioned above, particularly the memorandum to 
the President of September 21, 1962. The course of 
action outlined in the memorandum, including three 
attachments, is directed toward the formal submission 








The Honorable 
Robert 8S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense. 
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to the Soviet Union and other countries by the United 
States of a declaration on the non-transfer of nuclear 


weapons. 


The prevention of the further diffusion of nuclear 
weapons emong individual nations has been a national 
security and foreign policy goal of the United States 
for some time. It is incorporated in the United States 
disarmament proposals of September 25, 1961, and of 
April 18, 1962. The United States voted for the Irish 
Resolution, passed unanimously by the 1961 session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, which called upon 
all states to secure an international agreement on the 
non-transfer and non-acquisition of nuclear weapons. 


As a result of recent conversations between the 
Secrctary of State and the Soviet Foreign Minister and 
Soviet Ambassador, the United States should consider 
pursuing an agreement with the Soviet Union and other 
countries on the non-transfer of nuclear weapons which 
would not preclude the possibility of international 
nuclear weapons ye of a truly multinational 
nature of the type which might be developed within the 
NATO framework. A non-transfer agreement which would 
not preclude the possible development of a NATO mlti- 
national nuclear force and which would not in any way 
call into question existing custodial arrangements for 
the storage and deployment of United States nuclear 
weapons would be in the interest of the NATO alliance 
as well as in the national interest of the United States. 
It would be in the interest of NATO with respect to the 
defense of the countries in the alliance, with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace and aecurity 
generally, and with respect to the strengthening of 
countries in the West and elsewhere believ in free 
and democratic institutions and individual liberty. 

In negotiating a non-transfer agreement with the Soviet 
Union and other Communist states, the United States 
would seek the active participation and support of the 
NATO countries, especially the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


To my knowledge, the Department of Defense has no 
planned arrangements for the deployment or transfer of 
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nuclear weapons which a non-transfer agreement of the 
type proposed in the memorandum to the President 

would preclude. If any such arrangements are being 
considered it wald be important to have them discussed 
at this time, before negotiations for a non-transfer 
agreement praceed further. 


. The draft declaration on non-transfer is one 
which would not require any special international 
verification machinery. There would be little in- 
centive for the Soviet Union towant to violate 

_ Clandestinely the terms of a non-transfer declaration. 
If a violation occurred, it would be more likely to 
be done openly than not. The United States can have 
a high degree of confidence that the Soviet Union 
would comply with a non-transfer agreement because 
it is in Soviet self-interest not to spread nuclear 
weapons capabilities among other estates, including 
states allied with it. 


It would be helpful if I could receive by the 
Close of business on Wednesday, October 3, comments 
of the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the memorandum and enclosures sent to the 
President on September 21, 1962. No meeting on this 
is plamed at the present time, but I shall keep you 
informed of any developments. 


Sincerely, 





William C. Foster 
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Final report on this iB é-. will ~ eal this draft after coordination 
among sembers of the Group has been conpleted. 


Hi), ne oa 


1. Up to date, the Soviets have detonated about 30 auclear devices in 
the current series. Almost half of these eré thermonuclear devices which 
range from eub-megaton to 30 aegstons is yield. Of these thermonuclear 
tests, approximately one half ere in the 3-6 NT renge in contrast with 
the Soviet 1961 series when half of the thermomselear tests were in the 
1h - 3 ME renge. The cumilative yield of the Soviet 1962 teste anounts 
to 130 MT which compares tofNNNG the US DOMINIC series. The rate ot 
which Soviet teste have been conducted is comparable to the high rete in 

' the Soviet 1961 series. Debrie has been collected and at least partially 
* analysed on approniaately two-thirds of the 1962 teste permitting « prel ia- 
" ieary asecsement of the Soviet series. 

2. For the firet time, electromagnetic pulses were observed at relatively 
close distenses from the test site (600-1200 km). The internal evidence 
from these observations, and especially comparison with calibration 


cbeervetions ot 600 to 900 im give interpretable dot «fame r 
SEI) (00000001 1000 ot 1200 te ant wore are) 


4iffieslt to inmterpret). These observations give « very important new 
tool for the eetablichment ef the desigs of the Russian devices. We are 
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only at the beginning of exploiting this new tool in AP, UL AR 


The interpretation depends elso on the height of burst. Tests at an 
altitude of 10,000 ft and higher give clear records, tests at altitudes 


such below 10,000 usually contain spurious signals arising from che 


reflection of the EX signal from the ground. 
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fect thet a relatively siaple end straightforward ‘aterpretatios of this 
devices appears to explain the observed deta does act preclude the possibility 
thet the device was indeed auch more couplex. 
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it appears from preliminary enalysis that these asy 


represent older, i.e., pre-1961 Seviet designs. 
6. Tee of the thermsauciear tects were sub-megeten, samsly 400 EY and 


160 EF is yielé4. 
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7. The enalysis of the Soviet 1961 fission devices was apt completed until 








after the lest meeting of this panel, it is therefore appropriste to include 
@ eummary of thes in this report. In the Soviet 1961 series there vere 16 
tests of fission devices for which debris was collected end onal yoed. SD 
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Of the unboosted 
fieeten devices tested in 1961, the majority bear strong resemblance to 
éevices previously tested in 1957 and 1958. One test was of an oralloy 
device which aay heve been either 4 gua ascambly or « large dpherical 
impleetea device. 
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S. Of the epproxiastely 15 fission devices tested by the Soviets in the 
1962 series, debris has been collected and analyzed on approximately 10. 
Only two of those show presence of « boost and all have tuballoy Campers. 
This appears to be « marked distinctions to the 1961 series in which 

considerable effort was given to boosting and to the elimiastion of the 


tuballoy tampers. 
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Subject: Nuclear-Free or Miseile-F : ee : 10 ee a a (U) af * 


47 90 


l. In a memorandun., dated i962, an deneee Geen 
of Defense (International Security Affairs) requested the advice of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the military impact of a US initiative to propose 
auclear-free or missile-free scones in various areas of the world. The 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding proposals for suclear-f{ree 
or missile-free seuss in Latin America and Africa were submitted ia 
provides thes eiowe 26 October 1962, subject as above. This memorandun: 


provides their TO AT tee A eend r" the werld. 


2. im assessing the military impact eof the establishment of a mclear- 
{ree or missile-free sone, it is ef parameunt importance to recognise the 
basic difference between the strategic posture of US military forces and 
that of Soviet forces. 


a. With two exce;tions (discussed below), the Soviet strategic 
etriking forces are confined te the geogra,hical limits of the Soviet 
Union. This concentration of strategic striking power in the Soviet 
heartiand is not a posture adopted by {ree choice; rather it is o 
posture forced on the Soviet Union by two prevailing conditions: 
fizet, a lack of bases or base rights anywhere in the world beyond 
the perimeter of the Sine-Soviet Blec, and second, Svviet distrust \ 
ef both Communist Chins and certain of the European satellites. S 
The two exceptions noted above are the Soviet missile and bomber 
ferces sow in Cuba and the Soviet missile submarine force. The 
threat in Cuba, it now appears, is about to be liquidated. The 3 
Soviet miselle submarine force, deployed in the Atlantic and Pacific ~ \ 
Oceans, is at present « relatively minor threat, although in time 
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it probably will assume greater proportions. L.en these nissile 
suba.arines, however, are obliged to operate from bases in the 


Soviet Unien itself. 


b. The strategic posture of US military forces is markedly 
different. The United States is act a continental but a world-wide 
power. US strategic etriking forces are based, not only in the 
United States, but around the entire periphery of the Sine-Soviet 
Bloc. There are US nuclear striking forces, of one kind or another, 
deployed in Alaska, the Atlantic Ocean, Western Europe, the 
Mediterranean Sea, North Africa, the Middle East, Guam, and the 
Pacific Ocean. Furthermore, there are many other locations where 
the United States has, or could obtain in am emergency, base rights 
for the operation, support, or staging of muciear striking forces. 


3. Two highly important advantages are achieved by the United States 
in having ite strategic striking forces deployed world-wide. Firet, in 
the matters of strike-timing (time from launch to target) and resultant 
warning times, the United States has a great advantage over the Soviet 
Unien. Second, in the matter of targeting camplezities, the Soviet Unica, 
faced with a world-wide system of prier'ty targets, is at a distinct 
disadvantage. 


4. Application of a nuclear-free conce;4 in any part of the world 
(other than the homelands of the United States and the Soviet Unica) would 
work to the disadvantage of the United States. We would be forced to pull 
back our nuclear striking forces {rom the area involved, and we would 
have to relinquish base rights for the operation, support, or staging of 
nuclear striking forces. The Soviet Union on its part would have to 
sacrifice nothing. 


5S. If the nuclear-free concept were extended to one part of the world 
after another, eventually the United States would be forced inte the 
necessity of maintaining all of ite land-based nuclear striking forces in 
the continental United States, With less area in which to disperse (and 
with other factors being equal), these forces would thea be more vulner- 
able than those of the Soviet Uniem, Thies would be a disastrous reversal 
of the situation existing today. 
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6. ln connection with the preceding paragrapd it is pertinent to 
mote that, as Soviet suclear capabilities grow during the years ahead, 
the question of relative vulnerability will become increasingly important 
in aseessing whether or act the United States retains a strategic advantage 
over the Soviet Union. Mf we do not retain an advantage, our naticaal 
objectives for general, limited, and cold war will have to be radically 
altered. 


7. in addition to impairing the effectiveness of US strategic striking 
forces, establishment of either a nuclear-free sone or a missile-free 
sone would gravely affect the tactical capabilities of US forces. Conventions) 
land power hae thus far been the priacipal instrument of Communist 
aggression; both the Soviet Unien and Comu.ualst China continue to maintain 
large armies. One vital counterpoise against this might ie the ability of 
US ground, sea, and air forces to employ tactical nuclear weapons, including 
roissiles. A denmuclearisation proposal would be intended to reduce world 
tension and foster peace. Hewever, in those areas of the world accessible 
to Red armies, denuclearization by limiting the tactical prowees of US 
forces would decrease the existing deterrent to Communist aggression and 
would thereby increase tension, Not only would it invite attack, but it 
increases the incentive for enemy use of tactical nuclear weapons against 
defenders unprepared to respond in kind. Thus, the propesal, if adopted, 
would weaken our deterrent, reduce the number of alternatives available 
to the United States in the event of attack, and increase the opportunities 
for Com.muaist miscalculation of our intent and resolutica. 


6. Still another adverse effect of the establishment of a nuclear-free 
or missile-free sone would be a reduction in our flexibility of operations 
in peacetime. An important element of US strength is our ability te 
project our power overseas as desired and as needed. Occasional visite 
by US naval and air forces to allied and meutral countries are useful as 
a demonstration of continued US strength and purpose. The presence of 
such forces in an area of potential diserder can also be highly effective 
in stabilising the situation. Establishment of a suclear-free or missile- 
{ree sone would seriously inhibit such operations by US naval and air 
forces in the area involved. Consequently, US ability te influence the 
tread of events ia that part of the world would be diminished. 
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9. &stablishment of a nuclear-f{re¢ sone would not have the saue 
military impact as establishment of a misesile-f{ree sons. A nuclear- 
{ree concept would probably exclude all types of nuclear weapons: bou.bs, 
eatisubmarine weapons, projectiles, demolition charges, AND niissiles. 
(All long-range offensive missiles can be presumed to have nuclear 
warheads; otherwise they would be of little consequence.) On the other 
hand, a miesile-free concept would undoubtedly exclude all offensive 

(nuclear) missiles and might or might not exclude nennuclear missiles, 
euch as surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles. In any event, a nuciear- 
{ree concept would be more damaging to the US military position than a 
missile-free concept. 


10. In conclusion, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe: 


es. That because of a basic difference between the US and Soviet 
strategic postures, application of a nuclear-free or missile-free 
concept in any part of the world would be far more damaging to the 
United States than to the Soviet Union. 


b. That the principal adveree effecte of a nuclear-free or 
miseile-free concept upon the US military position would be: 


(i) Severe degradation of US strategic striking power 
relative to that of the Soviet Union. 


(2) Serious reduction in the tactical capabilities of US 
forces and a consequeat decrease in the US deterrent to 
Coma.unist aggression. 

(3) ler.pairment of US flexibility of operations in peacetizie. 


c. That a nuclear-free concept would be more damaging to the 
US milita:y position than a missile-free concept. 


d. That the United States should oppose and certainly should 
not initiate any proposal fer the establishment of a nuclear-free or 
misesile-f{ree sone in any area of the world, 


e. That if forced to negotiate on thie issue, the United States 
should agree to the establishment of a nuclear-free or missile-free 
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sone only in the context of a broader arms control agreement in 
which the Soviet Union makes equivalent concessions, 


ll. It is recognised that this memorandum hss discussed only in 
general terms the military impact of a nuclear-free or missile-free 
cencept. The precise effect of a specific proposal for « muclear-free 
or missile-free sone would depend upesn (]) the terms of the proposal 
Se ee ee ene Comes 

6 excluded); (2) the extent to which the nuclear-free or missile- 
free concept has already been applied ia other parts of the world; 
(3) the curreat status of US base rights in the area involved; and (4) the 
extent to which current US military plans for cold, limited, and general 
war depend upon our ability to operate, support, or stage nuclear or 
miseile forces in the area involved. Because of these many variables, 
in the absence of a specific proposal it is not possible to discuss with 
any exactitude the military implications of the application of a nuclear- 
free or missile-free concept in various areas of the world. However, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are prepared to provide, if and when required, 
their estimate of the military impact of any specific proposal. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
SIGNED 


MAXWELL D, TAYLOR 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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“aT SUBJECT: Discussion with Dr. Teller - 12 NAM BRS Gh e 2S 
-_ Cr —L_t_L__ Oye Sorter: 4 


Dr. Teller had breakfast with me on Monday morning, 
November 2th. 





We reviewed at some length the results of our nuclear 
orc ai 


—E | TT 17 














Dr. Teller said t 
conducted in the underground, 


y we must, according to Dr. Teller, test the 





Dr. Teller felt that the laboratories had at least a year's 
work before they would be prepared to do anything significant in the 
atrnosphere. He felt the Soviets would need a year or even more. 

He further expressed the thought that the most recent Soviet series did 
not expose an 






With respect to the value of a 100 megaton warhead, Teller 
made the point that if an anti-ballistic missile defense was 
successful, it very probably would not be able to interdict an incoming 
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nuclear warhead at altitudes above 50,000 or 60,000 feet. He pointed 
out if this was the case, the 100 megaton explosion at 60,000 feet would 
be devastating to vast areas (although not to hardened bases); therefore 
it was concluded that there is a need for warheads of this yield. 





Teller asked my advice as to what todo. I suggested that 
since we could take no constructive action for a year he had better 
confine himself to talks with Government officials and responsible 
authorities and not project the issue into the public press by making 
speeches, television appearances, etc., at this particular time. I 
assured him that our policy was under careful review and that he, as 
well as others, would be consulted before decision is reached. 


JOHN A. McCONE 
Director 


Copy to Dr. Scoville EYES ONLY 
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— INFO: US Mission Geneva TODIS © GF 
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kimktoRt LIMIT DISTRIBUTION 
Brazil has introduced resolution in GA recommending Latin American 


- 
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countries negotiate arrangements for nuclear free zone in Latin America with 


\ provisions for verification to insure arrangements being observed. We intend 


SecS 


support this resolution. We believe that in area like Latin America, where 
nuclear weapons not deployed, arrangements worked out among states concerned 
for denuclearized zone with adequate verification # to insure zone inddéed 
remains free of nuclear weapons p.-e be important contribution to overall 
efforts prevent wider dissemination such veapons. f carefully formulated 
resolution also offers vehicle to stimulate action which could prevent 
reintroduction Soviet nuclear wh ky $ |: aa ot ieee. +, / 


49a and Geneva, 
As reported USUN's 1746 repeated Djekarte 31 and beten repeated Karachi / 


Asia and Pacific Ocean to secure agreement on denuclearization that region. 


c9ect-t WE LOO *OC93 


We are opposed to UN resolution calling for such zone. Embassy D jakarta 





requested approach Foreign Office soonest to express strong hope Indonesia 


| Indonesia also considering introducing resolution urging powers in region of 
oS will not repeat not introduce resolution. Following arguments may be drawn 
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[ 1. Unlike situation in Latin America where there is wide support for | 
denuclearized zone, many states in Asia and Pacific area oppose nuclear free zone 
for their region. UN should not suggest nuclear free zone in any area whergthere 
is such wide disagreement on question among states concerned. Resolution in this 
situation devoid of meaning. Question is one for states themselves to work out. 

2. Basic distinction must be drawn between nuclear free zone in latin 
America and such zone in Europe or Pacific where nuclear weapons now deployed and 
where military balance would be changed. This is problem which can be solved only 
in general disarmament context. It is not, as in case Latin Americas, problem of 
preventive disarmament of area where nuclear weapons do not exist. As in Europe, 
Soviet nuclear striking power must be taken into account in considering problem 
nuclear weapons in Asia. Accordingly, this problem must be considered as part of 
general —— | problem, and not, as in latin Aneric, autiirhens as matter 
of decieringauey” off limits” to nuclear arms race. Problem in Asia, as in 
Europe, is task of general disarmament negotiations to alleviate and, if possible, 
resolve. | 

3. Although Chicoms imi service to idea of nuclear free zone for Asia 
and Pacific, they are actively vorking on nuc lear Apbepptgik deve lopment and clearly 
have no intention renouncing their Qa) ef forte or entering into any agreement 
involving necessary effective verification. Chicoms are determined go ahead with 
their efforts to produce nuclear explosion as first step toward some kind of — 
nuclear capability despite grave economic difficulties and despite fact such 


— would be long way in future after first explosion. Chicoms therefore 
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Classification 


not sincerely interested in objectives Indonesians seeking in proposed resolution. 

lk. Net result of resolution would be put pressure on Free World to denude 
itself of nuclear defenses in Asia and Pacific and render Asian nations more 
vulnerable to Chinese Communist aggression. Chicoms have history of aggressive 
action in Asia_and right now are engaged in aggression against India in violation 
ait ‘geamaies subsoribed to by Chicoms in long series of public pronouncements 
and promises. * | other nations of Asia, Obviously impossible for India and other 
states in region to agree to nuclear free zone in absence sincere Chicom agreoment 
sinco result would only be to advantage Chicoms, 

Se Most fruitful steps which could now be taken in interest of reducing 
dangers posod by nuclear armament are those involving nuclear test ban. To 
divert attention and effort from work towards such measures would be disservice 
to cause of nuclear disarmament, 

USUN may wish draw on foregoing in discussions with Pakistan Delegation in 
New York. If Indonesians do introduce resolution, Department will consider 
advisability approaching GOP in Karachi in order discourage support for Indonesian 
proposal, Given present coolness betwoen U.S. and Pakistan because of U.S, 
military assistance to India, premature representations in Karachi against 
Indonesian proposal might have opposite from the desired effect. 
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November 30, 1962 
1:00 - 3:40 p.m 


} 


: The Soviet Union: , 
The Secretary First Deputy Premier A. Mikoyan | 
The Under Secretary Ambassador Dob 
Ambassador Thompson Mr. Kornienko, Counselor, Sov. Eab. 
Mr. Davis, EUR ~ Chistov 
Mr. Kamman, Interpreter Vinogradov, Interpreter a 

Copies to: S/S  EUR-2 G/PM DOD/OSD 
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At a working luncheon for Soviet First Deputy Premier, 

Anastas Mikoyan, the Secretary turned the conversation, about 
dessert time, to a serious discussion of problems by remarking 
that the President thought some progress had been made in 
yesterday's conversation at the White House. Mr. Mikoyan 
responded he was very gratified if the President believed some 
progress had been made. He was under the same impression. 
He had been on the point of asking the President at the end of 
the discussion whether they had made any progress but decided 
mot to do so. He, himself, however, felt we had achieved some 
progress and was glad that the Secretary had mentioned it. 


The Secretary said we were seriously interested in the 
proposal for an atom free Latin America. In the long run 4 
this might provide qutual assurance which would give a feeling al 
‘|of security to these countries. In addition, we were interested 
in the words of Chairman Khrushchev witich had spoken of measures 
against surprise atteck, such as observers in key seaports, 
airports and rail centers. It was not clear to us whether 
Chairman Khrushchev looked on these measures as part of a conm- 
plete package in the disarmament field or whether they were 
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measures valuable in themselves which should be taken up 
immediately without waiting agreement on general and con- 
plete disarmament. 


Mr. Mikoyan said he would not dwell on the history 
of disarmament negotiations. He thought disarmament was 
an important issue on which we should reach agreement. 
The arms race leid a very heavy burden on the Soviet Union 
and on the United Stetes. For many years we 
conferring together. The Soviet Union had shown maximum 
flexibility, but they did not know where the United States 
and Western countries were moving. Though he did not 
wish to dwell on history 
First, the Soviet Union 
siles in the first stage 
United States had certain apprehensions, it had made the 
Soviet position more flexible. Chairman Khrushchev then 
said a certain number of missiles could be retained during 
the first stage. However, up to now no counter-proposals 
had been made by the United States. 
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Mr. Mikoyan then referred to the Secretary's state- 
ment about United States interest in an atom free Latin 
America. He commented that the Brazilian proposal had 
been a good one in its first draft. But now it appeared 
that while the Latin American countries could not have 
atomic weapons on their territories, the United States 
could have on its bases in those countries. The Soviet 
Union could not support such a proposal, which is based 
on “what is bad for you is good for me". If, however, 
the proposal concerned all Latin American countries -- 
in other words, if the United States would not have 
nuclear weapons in those countries -- perhaps the Soviet 
Union could support the Brazilian resolution. He had paises: 

~+ ~~. Che impression that Cuba would also favor it if the . 
United States made clear, for instance, that no atom 
bombs would be in the Panama Canal Zone, and perhaps else- 
where. This would solve the problem of Cuba not having 
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atomic weapons if other Latin Americans also did not. 
Mr. Mikoyan concluded he would like to touch on other 


things. 


The Secretary responded he would like to come back 
to the Latin American atom free sone proposal. The 





LA atom free zone proposal, they had introduced 
d nothing to do with an atom free sone. 
Secretary concluded by saying be thought we needed 





| 
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Mr. Mikoyan disclaimed knowledge of the details AiR 
expressed the opinion that basically the Cubens were sonnel 
f this proposal. He said that he would report 

Secretary's observations to Chairman Khrushchev, 

the: Soviet Union would make «a report. 
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war suddenly breaking out. If there were a warning system, this 
would help for it was impossible to attack without calling up 
troops, moving rail transports, deploying planes at major air- 
ports. If this control existed there could be no surprise atteck. 
Of course, it could be said missiles could be launched end, there- 


fore, they had proposed their abolition in the first stage of wy 
disarmament as part of the package plan. , 
ReCRET the 
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| 
The Secretary referred to the complexity of general | 
and complete disarmament and said | 
whether it would not be worth whi 
now, i.e., pre-stage one. Perhaps this could be char- | 
acterized as a kindergarten stage. Mr. Mikoyan protested | 
that a kindergarten was for children and we were adults, | 
to which the Secretary responded that perhaps we could 
borrow something from children. 





| 

Mr. Mikoyan said that if he understood the Secretary jn 

correctly, the Secretary thought the prospect for general 

disarmament was dim, perhaps hopeless, and in despondency | 

the Secretary was bringing up separate items. | 
The Secretary responded he saw the proposal in three 

‘kinds of separate steps: First, there was complete and 

general disarmament, which was filled with complex problems 

which cut ecross the entire range of our relationships. ) 

Second, there was the ban on nuclear testing and on this 

we hoped agreement could be reached. Third, there were | 

some steps which might be separated out from the disarma- 

‘ment package. For instance, the Latin American atom free 

‘proposal was one of these steps; the agreement on non- 

‘transfer of nuclear weapons was another. The Secretary 

|} agreed these were not disarmament steps in the strictest 

‘meaning of the word, but they were preparatory steps 

which might lessen tensions and aid to peaceful stability. 


Mr. Mikoyan did not make a direct reply to the Secre- 
tary and at no time during the rest of the conversation did 
he refer back to this question. 
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The Secretary 
@ meeting of the scientists 


facts, to which Mr. Mikoyan responded 


Mr. Mikoyan interjected that the British 


thet 


American scientists had said they did. 


not distirczuish between earthquakes and possible under- 
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Mr. Mikoyen replied, yes, that is the question. 


If the scientists find it possible to agree, then the 
question moves into the sphere of political policy. 


2. Mon-proliferation 


For exemple, the Secretary continued, one aspect 
of NATO-Warsaw Pact relationship was the question of 


the non-transfer of nuclear weapons. This question too 


before going to the NATO Ministerial meeting in Paris. 
made this subject over the 
past year and the Secretary had talked with certain of 
in 


Mr. Mikoyan replied, the United States does not 

ize China and yet the Secretary was asking hin. 
He could only speak on behalf of the USSR interest, not 
China. This question should be eddressed to the Chinese. 


Mr. Mikoyan 





two important paragraphs... First, it was proposed that the thas 


national govermeents or to help national governments 

obtain nuclear weapons. The second paragraph provided 
that non-nuclear powers would agree not to receive or to 
manufacture nuclear weapons. If there was a government 


sign this agreement, then it is hard to see how the agree- 
ment would have meaning. For instance, we assume the 
Soviet Union would be greatly concerned if Germany refused 
to sign. Om our part, we would be greatly concerned if 
China, or indeed any one of twenty other countries cap- 
able of developing atomic weapons, refused to sign. 


Mr. Mikoyan observed he was not a specialist in this 
matter, but he was apprehensive that this proposal might 
provide a loophole through which nuclear weapons could 
come under some other flag, such as an international body. 
Through this the Germans may have access to nuclear weapons. 
This the Soviets cannot accept. Even now the West Germans 
(Strauss) are saying don't give us nuclear weapons in 
our own hands, since we will have access to them through 
NATO. If this proposal is designed to provide a by-pass, 
ae it would not be acceptable to the USSR. ss. wenger 
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The Secretary replied that Mr. Mikoyan was correct. 
This was a key issue. The United States was prepared to 
agree on no transfer, either directly or indirectly, of 
nuclear weapons to national governments, but we aust be 
absolutely clear on what we mean. We must discuss this 
more, as we believe it has real possibilities. The United 
States is not interested in increasing the number of 
governments who have nuclear weapons. We have had dif- 
ferences with our friends in Paris. We consider the 
point made by Mr. Mikoyan a serious one and we will want 
to be more precise and have further discussions in deteil 
| with Ambassador Dobrynin. 


Mr. Mikoyan responded that he understood the United 
States as a country did not want to increase the nusber 
of governments who have nuclear weapons, but, he asked, 

the United States withstand pressure from its Allies 
to transfer to national govern@ents or to s supranational 
body these weapons? in case war should break out, the 
Soviet Union would use nuclear weapons in the interest 
of its Allies .but’ it would not give weapons to then. 





The Secretary remarked that we must be clear on whet 
we are talking sbout. Both the USSR and the USA have 
nuclear weapons in direct support of our Allies, though 
the warheads remain in our hands and cannot be used without 
our consent. This does not prevent us from consulting 
with our NATO Allies to the greatest extent possible about 
the deployment and use of nuclear weapons. The Soviet 
Union could also consult with its Warsaw Allies. This 
would not prevent an agreement being reached. The United 
States does mot want other governments to be in a position 


Mr. Mikoyan concluded his remarks by saying he under- 
stood that the Secretary would continue his talks on this 
subject with Aabassador Dobrynin. 
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Dear Maurice: 


You will recall our brief conversation, during your last 
Washington visit, about the non-transfer of nuclear weapons. | got 
the impression from you that, if our German friends saw no great 
difficulty, you felt that France might be able to participate in some 
arrangement on that subject. A recent talk with our colleague 
Gerhard Schroeder encourages me to take this matter up with you 
in more precise terms. 


From our point of view, there are three main objectives in 
our mind, The first and dominant element is our desire to throw some 
obstacles across the path of a Chinese nuclear development if possible. 
Frankly, I believe the chance that Peiping would agree not to obtain 
nuclear weapons is a remote one. Nevertheless if the three \ estern 
powers and the Soviet Union could propose a general agreement, the 
Soviets might be able to use the proposal as pressure in Peiping, dis- 
agreement between them on the subject could benefit the V est, and, 
as a minimum, Peiping would have to bear the responsibility for no 
progress. I cannot overemphasize the dismay with which we face the 
prospect of a Red China armed with nuclear weapons, in light of the 
impact on the rest of Asia and of our own security responsibilities in 
the Pacific and Far East, I am quite sure that the Soviets take little 
comfort from the same prospect. 


Our second purpose is to devise a means for diverting the Soviets 
away from special arrangements with regard to Germany. If we have 
an offer which is open to them, provided they can obtain Peiping's ad- 
herence, we are in a strong position to shrug off any effort to connect 


His Excellency 
Maurige Couve de Murville, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the French Republic, 
Paris. 
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non-transfer of nuclear weapons with Berlin or German issues on a 
discriminatory basis. 


Third, we are concerned about the likelihood that more and 
more nations will develop muclear weapons during the next decade 
unless some action is taken to prevent it. I am quite certain that 
it is in the interest of those possessing nuclear weapons not to have 
the number expanded if it is possible to prevent it. 


I am attaching for your consideration a proposed draft declaration 
on this subject. Obviously, much turns upon precise understanding of 
what is meant by the language referring to direct or indirect transfer. 
Iam also enclosing a draft minute of interpretation indicating what 
would not be prohibited under our language; it seems to me that we 
must be completely clear on such matters when or if we talk with the 


Soviets about precise proposals. 


Schroeder told me that he thought that if it were quite clear that 
the adherence of Peiping was a sine qua non to an agreement, he 
thought the Federal Republic would be able to sign. 1 do not wish to 
speak for him, however, because he did not have a specific text in 
front of him and I am not certain that the matter had been discussed 
in their Cabinet. 


It would be my suggestion that you, Home and I consider the matter 
since the three of us would be involved in paragraph one of the proposed 
declaration. If we can agree, we can consult the Germans and then 
proceed with the Soviet and other governments. Paragraph two would 
need the adherence of many governments if the declaration is to achieve 
its purpose. Certainly we would not be interested in a formal agreement 
which did not include Peiping. , 


Cordially yours, 


Attachments 
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The Secretary of State, 
The Hon. William C. Foster, Director, 











Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, N 
Washington 25, D. C. Ss 
Dear Secretary Rusk and Mr.. Foster: 7 
I enclose four copies of a memorandum which S 
you may wish to turn over to the scientists for appropriate \ 
analysis. 
> 
If you approve I would also suggest a copy be \> 
sent to the President for his information. Ty 
©, 
Sincerely yours, ~ 
Df a w 
Arthur H. Dean 
. i i ’ 
(Enclosures) — : ~ 
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MEMORANDUM BY ARTHUR H. DEAN WITH RESPECT TO POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
FOR A NUCLEAR TEST BAN TRCATY 








l. Im the immediate aftermath of Cuba and the 
Chi-Com attack on India there would appear to be little 
likelihood of the Soviet Union's agreeing to any effective 
number of internationally supervised detector stations on nN 
its territory equipped with proper and modern instrumentation, Na 
to their location in quiet areas or to the training of the 
USSR nationals on such stations. 

2. There would also appear to be little likelihood 
that they would agree to any meaningful -on-site inspections by 
an international commission of unidentified events. To get \ '- 
Soviet acceptance the invitations would either have to be ‘. 
“invitational” in accordance with the Eight-Power memorandum 
or would be in accordance with Ambassador Lall of India’s 


proposal that the commission would first ascertain whether 





an invitation, if issued by the commission, would be honored \ 
so that if the answer to the query were in the negative no 
invitation would be issued and therefore there would be no 
breach of the treaty. 

3. The proposis with respect to having two or 
three automatic stations on Soviet territory, according to 
Sir Solly Zuckerman, offers endless possibilities for 


argument as to the size, the equipment and location of 
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such stations and the manner in shich their date would be 
recorded, reported and processed. While this scientific 
work was going on the Soviets would in effect be demanding 
a further uninspected and uncontrolled moratorium with 
respect to seismic events. 

In order to meet the projected USSR unileteral 
proposal that all further testing underground be stopped 
on an uninspected and uncontrolled basis, the following 
program is put forward for examination: 

I. The scientists be asked how effective 
a set of stetions in quiet locations with modern instrumen- 
tation would be if such stations could be located in Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, India, Afghanistan, and 
possibly Poland, by the United States and could be manned 
by the United States with appropriate number of local 
nationals. 

II. If the answer of the scientists would be 
that such a set of stations might be more effective in 
detecting, locating and identifying seismic events than 
a relatively few automatic stations on Soviet territory 
plus some larger number of xeBx automatic stations on the 
territories of countries contiguous to the Soviet Union, 
and if the scientific possibilities of such a system of 
stations would permit the detection, location and identifi- 
cation of all significant seismic events, the United States 
might be willing to say the following: 
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A. The United Stetes will not‘esk for an 





international supervisory commission or for inter- 
nationally supervised control posts manned by 
nationals on Soviet territory and will not esk for 
obligatory on-site inspections. 

B. The United States will ennounce unilseterally 
thet it will not test in the etmosphere, under water 
or in outer space or underground as long as it has 
no evidence satisfactory to it thet the USSR or any 
other state is not testing in any one of these 


environments. 





C. If the United States receives evidence 
satisfactory to it which leads it to believe that 
the USSR or any other state is testing in any one or 
more of these environments, then the United States 
reserves the full right to take any and all action 
as it may deem fit and proper with respect to the 
question of whether or not it will resume testing. 
The foregoing proposal would seem to have the 
following disadvantages: 
(1) It is not ea treaty and does not obligate the 
Soviet Union. 
(2) There will be no internationally supervised 
but nationally manned detection posts on the territory of 
the Soviet Unién. 
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(3) There will be no right of the commission to 
make obligatory on-site inspections of unidentified seismic 
events on the territory of the Soviet Union. This program 
is based upon the premise which must be carefully exemined 
by the scientists that by the setting up of our own stetions 
in nearby countries with proper equipment and properly 
manned, despite the fact that there are no properly placed 
detection posts on the terrimry of the Soviet Union and no 
right of on-site inspection of unidentified events, we can 
do as reasonably good a job as we would with internationally 
supervised but nationally manned posts in the territory of 
the Soviet Union. 

(4) There will be no right to make on-site 
inspection of unidentified events on the territory of the 
Soviet Union. But even with some 8 to 10 detection posts 
with modern instrumentation and possibly located on the 
territory of the Soviet Union the problem of location and 
identification will still be great, and even if the USSR 
were to agree to having the commission make its own decision 
with respect to on-site inspections there is no assurance 
thet the Soviet Union would in fact cooperate in actually 
permitting the commission to carry out these on-site in- 
spections effectively and efficiently. 

(5) If the decision as to whether on-site inspec- 


tions were to be left to a group of 17 scientists from each of 
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the countries which ere parties to the treaty, if the 
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scientists thought thet their declaration there was an 
unidentified event which needed on-site inspection might 
lead to the denuncistion of the treaty, then the fear of 
making such a political decision, or the pressures shich 
might be put upon them not to do so, might lead them not 
to ask for the right to make on-site inspections for certain 
unidentified events. If so, the actual request to make 
an on-site inspection might never arise. 

Advantages: 


(1) We design, equip and locate the stations. 





(2) We operate them ourselves. 

(3) We make our own decision as to whether there 
is an unidentified event and whether we have the right to 
resume testing and do not have to convince scientists from 
the non-aligned countries. Out of the eight nations, India 


and Burma are close geographically to Communist China and 
r 








The Chi-Com attack on India and the rift between 
USSR and Chi-Com remain to be appraised. The relationship 
of the UAR and the USSR is well-known. 


a 








(7) Even if the Proposed system hes scientific 


disadvantages it gives the United States certain moral 
advantages and arguments with the non-aligned nations as 
against either (a) a policy of agreeing to any uninspected 
and uncontrolled moratorium on seismic events following 
the unilateral declaration of the Soviet Union against 
testing, or (b) being forced by world opinion to agree 
that we will discontinue further underground tests with- 
out any provisions for detection posts or on-site in- 
spections on Soviet territory or without any clear right 
to resume testing if we find violations. 

(8) It gives the United States control over the 
aocation and manning of the posts and contrél over the 
decisions. 

If the program is handled in a highly objective 
scientific manner the fact that you do not have non-aligned 
nations concurring in the decision that there has been 

=@= 
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either a nuclear test or an unidentified event will be 
largely overcome. 

If the foregoing proposal were cleared as satif- 
factory to the scientists it would of course have to be 
cleared with Senator Russell of Georgia and with the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee in view of the statements that 
haye been ~a’vte with respect to the proposed treaty and 
with respect to resident supervision of the international 
commission at nationally manned detection parts in the 


territory of the Soviet Union. 


Ar rH. Dean 


December 28, 1962 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 


SS# 20915 





January 3, 1963 


Sf 
S - Mr. | Swank 


A carbon copy of the attached 
has been sent to ACDA. If S approves, 
we will forward a copy to Mr. Bundy's 
office for the President. 






. Brubeck 





William 
Executive Secretary 
Attachment: 
As stated. 
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Memorandum of Conversation 


pate: December 28, 1962 








SUBJECT: Nuclear Testing 


PARTICIPANTS: Ambassador Dob 
W. Averell Harriman . 
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COPIES TO: 





Ambassador Dobrynin expressed optimism that an agreement 
on the ending of nuclear testing could now be reached since 
Mr. Khrushchev had accepted the principle of on-the-ground 
inspections. The difference now was only how many. 
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, The Soviet Government to which considerations of the U.S. 
7 Government on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons were transmit- 
t © ted at the request of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, appreciates 

it such step of the U.S. Government which it had taken in a preli- 
minary and confidential manner before the discussion in the NATO 
¢ Council. The Soviet Government has studied these considerations 

; © with all attention and would like, on its part, to give its view 

| on this important question. 

| ) . We understand the situation in such a way that the U.S.S.R. 

_ and the U.S. are in agreewent in principle as to the necessity 

3 of preveating, in the interests of reducing risk of thermonuclear 


. war further proliferation of nuclear weapons. It is important that 
| an agreement on this question should lead precisely to this aim 

( and should not create possibilities for actual proliferation of 
nuclear weapons among other states under this or that pretext. 


I. The American draft dedaation speaks of the commitment 





on the part of the U.S., U.S.S.R., Britain and France "not to 


transfer any nuclear weapons - directly or indirectiy through 





¢ 


military alliances - into the national control of individual 





States not now possessing such w spons" and of the commitment 
not to render assistance to th :° states in the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. The direction tius wording gives corresponds 
in general to the aim which was meant in the course of the 


Soviet-American exchange of opinion. More attentively thus one 
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- . weapons among non-nuclear states is achieved in practice. But 
here we have several essential remarks to make in connection with 
6 the U.S. proposals. | | 
At present there are two main nuclear powers = the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. A certain nuclear potential has been created by 
Britain. Some types of nuclear weapons are possessed by France. 
© Judging from the mentioned text and comaentaries on it the 


American draft does not prevent the U.S., Britain and France 





from placing nuclear weapons in the custody of units of "a mul- 
tinational defense force" within the framework of NATO. In this 


way through the NATO machinery is allowed actual equipment with 





_ nuclear weapons of forces of the non-nuclear states of this 
; (‘ military bloc and, above all, of those of the FaG which has the 
; largest forces assigned to the NATO command and which especially 
seeks after nuclear weapons. 
Reservations to the effect that nuclear weapons could not 
be deployed or used on the basis of national decision of any . 


government not now possessing such weapons scarcely change tne 





State of things because after all he commands the weapons who 
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has them in his hands. Obviously no systems of paper or verbal 








control would provide adequate guarantee that, for instance, 

the FRG which openly expresses territorial claims to neighboring 
States and which takes a manifestly hostile position toward the 
GDR, the Soviet Union and other peaceful states would not commit 


to action nuclear weapons even if it had received them on the 
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so-called "multinational basis" when it considers the aonent: 
appropriate for realizing its plans of revision of the results 
of World War II. 

For the Soviet Union these or those agreenents within the 
NATO concerning nuclear weapons cannot serve as guarantee of its 
interests. And even those people in the West who set hopes on 
such agreewents could be reminded of the perfidy comaitted not 
once in history by German militarist circles against peaceful 
nations. A striking example of that is the policy of the Hitlerit 
Germany which broke one international agreexent after another 
and then unleashed World War II. 

It is not difficult to see that the realization of the 
provisions, envisaged in the American draft declaration and in 
the commentaries on it would, in practice, mean further drifting 
away from the position of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
to the position of theiractual proliferation, i.e. to the transfer 
of them into the hands of those who now do not have such weapons, 
and into the hands of West Germans as well. But this cor- 
responds neither to the interests of security of both our powers, 
nor to the interests of the entire world. 

It was more than once said by the American de that the U.S 
also took into account the danger of growing expansionist tenden- 
cies in the policy of the FRG anc the necessity to contain suc 
tendencies. The U.S. Government, and governments of other Weste-n 
countries as well, more than once stressed that the Paris Agree- 


ments allowing in certain framework amnaing the FAG, et the sane 
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time set up restrictions for it in this field, especially with 
respect to weapons of mass annihilation and that in this sense 
the Soviet Union's interests were even taken into account. The 
Soviet Government critisized the Paris Agreenents pointing out 
that they opened gates for restoration of militarism in Western 
Germany. 

But in fact the U.S. Government is going further and further 
away even from the principle of military restrictions for the 
Federal Republic of Germany declared by the Western powers in the 
Paris Agreements and more and more often one can hear talk in the 
NATO about "equal rights" for the FRG in military matters includ- 
ing nuclear armaments as well. Unfortunately, this is reflected 
in the American draft in question. 

The Caribbean crisis indicated how thin is the line which in 
the present international situation separates humanity from S 
Catastrophe of rocket-nuclear war. Isn't iv clear that peoples 
and states may find themselves on the edge of abyss if militaris- 
tic and revanchist forces of “‘estern Germany manage to aquire 
in fact, by whatever means, possession of nuclear weapons, . 

The Soviet Government deems it necessary to stress with all 
possible clarity that transfer of nuclear weapons to West German 
military forces disregarding the means of its realization would 
Change the already existing situation in Europe in the field of 
armaments and would affect vitel interest of the Soviet Union and 
other peaceloving states. The world would face a new series of 


dangers and a grave international crisis. One cannot but see that 
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in this case the nuclear arms race would be even more intensified 
accomparied by more aggressive attitude on the pert of West Germa 
militari:m and by growth of dangers for the European peace, and 
it would be difficult in such case to find ways and means to turn 
the arms race downward. The U.S.S.R., naturally, cannot reconcile 
itself to such si ..tion and would be obliged without delay to 
undertake all ensuing measures. 

2. If both sides begin to transfer their nuclear weapons 
to others, it is difficult to say when the movement in this 
direction will stop and whether there will remain any obstacles 
whatsoever against non-restricted dissemination of nuclear weapon 
in the world. 
vot eo of the Soviet Government - and this point 

of view,is well known to the U.S. Government - an indispensible 
element of an agreement between nuclear powers should be an 
obligation of non-transfer of nuclear weepons to the troops of 
non-nuclear states also in case when those troops make part of 
multinational armed forces of military alliances. This would be 
real non-transfer of nuclear weapons, indirectly as well. Thus 
the point is that in military blocs nuclear weapons should be 
only with the troops of the nuclear powers. The access to such 
weapons of military personiel of other countries should be 
completely excluded disregarding the fact whether it means per- 


manent or temporary or even episodic access, such as rotation of 
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guards, watches etc. Indeed today one needs only several minutes 
if not seconds to unleash total war. 

And reaching such accord would give necessary effectiveness 
to the agreement on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

3. The American draft seems to allow a possibility to 
exchange inforuwation on the manufacture of nuclear weapons and 
to exchange those weapons themselves among the U.S., Britain and 
France as nuclear powers that are allies in NATO while the U.S.S 
actually would assume commitment not to transfer such information 
or weapons to its allies. This would be ineyuality in commitments 
Exchange of such information or nuclear weapons among the U.S., 
Britain and France would lead to increase international tension 
and to change the balance of power, to which the J.5.S.R. cannot 
agree. Hence it is necessary that corresponding provisions of 
the egreemeat on non-transfer of nuclear wespons and inforwation 
on their canufacture cover also the relations among nuclear 
powers themselves. 

4. In the question of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons a 
in other international questions the Soviet Union cannot Speak in 
the name of other socialist states which theaselves set forth 
their position. So far as the People's Kepublic of China is 
concer.ed - as a result of the U.S. policy it has been deprived 
of a possibility to take part in the work of the U.N. and nezo- 
tiations on disarmazent including the questions related to 
nuclear weapons. That is why it is the U.S. that bears the 


responsibilit, for the conse.uences of such situation. 
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5. From Mr. Rusk's explanation one might get an impressio- 
that the U.S. makes the solution of the question of prevention - 
nuclear armament of the two German states dependent on the 
achievement of global agreeneat on non-proliferation of nucles: 
weapons and ac®assion to this asreement of one or another cow*~, 
Seeking af*er achievenent of general agreeseit on the aoa-tre.. 
of nuclear weapons the Soviet side at the same tice considers ~ 
if achieving comprehensive international agreement is protrec~ 
then regardless of such agreeweat comnzitment must be formaily 
reaffirsed and fixed in an aporopriate agreement on non-arni . 
with nuclear weanois of the two Geruan states. 

6. As is seen from Mr. Rusk's explanations, the Americ: 
side stends for the right to deploy its nuclear weapons on *% 
territory of countries - members of NATO even if now there pei: 
such weapons in those countries. In other words what is *ean* 
here is expansion,as compared to what exists now,of the sphe> 
deployment of American nuclear weapons, in Europe included. It 
does not correspond to the line for recucticn of rocket-nucl: 
bases which has been brought about now by life itself as one : 
the most important tasks persistently demanding its solution . 
the interests of securing peace. 

It is true Mr. Rusk spoke of giving the same opportunit, 
the Soviet Union. But the Soviet side »:o:seding from the ta: 
of lessening international tension does not strive for this. 


in general such development would not facilitate norralicat:: 
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the ta 
of situation in Europe. On the contrary this might make the 


relations between NATO and Warsaw Treaty Organization even more 
acute. | 

7. The Soviet Government is ready to continue to search for 
@ mutually acceptable agreement which would prevent further pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons in the world. One cannot permit 
such situation when, using the words of a prominent American 
journalist, as time passes, even Paraguay can trigger world 
thermonuclear war. And this is where it would lead if necessary 
measures are not taken. To prevent such development is in the 
interests of both the Soviet Union and the United States which 
shoulder special responsibility for the destinies of universal 


peace. 
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KNOY, Io vid VERY QOD Tt MES THAT YOY 
TO M.. c PRIVATE TeLys wrtw cur euctnywe pctet tes - 
< MUCLEAR TESTS. THIS MAS 4.2. EDCIME ONE LLe eS Let 
WNO-Cl ROFLECTION 1. THISK IT MOYLD BE VETY Gel cL Dt OULD 


BE SSc°) TID WITH YOU IM THR. TALKS, IF TH.T Is Ko0cE 
PEF. . .s1$ COULD SE ASTER THE FIRST “EETIOZ. «0 VE Heol gery 
SO :¢ TOGETHER IN ALL THIS THAT L FEFL GT OULD Sz SPL" 
TO Li * ITE RATURAL FOR OUR COOPES:TIOV TC “OU TINUE AS BIFO 
[eott S WILL aSPee. 

VITH WA%™ REGARD, 


HAROLD MACYILLA’. 
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FROM @ The President 


1o. The Prime Minister 


INFO. 


cite. 
My Dear Fries# 





I entirely agree that we ehoald etick tegether on the test ban 
and I am asking Rack and Foster te concért mest effective way of 
arranging this at first mecting temerrew. Ouraii first thoaght ic 

that we might move from talks between co-chajimen to informal 

consultation among the three members ef test ben oubcemmitice 
bat Rusk or Foster amp will dlecuse details wit David Gore tomerrom 
and in thie comnection | veutare the hepe that David may be gives this 


accigument on your side. 
Sincerely 


Jehan F. Keunedy 
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SECRET-LIMITED OLSTRLBUTION 
S.BJECI. ‘“uclear Testing DATE: January 16, 1963 
TIME: 3:30 p.m. 
PARTIC iPANTS PLACE: Soviet Mission, N.Y. 
USSR Ae 
SS 
Nikolai T. Fedorenko, Soviet Permanent Representative » le SS 
to the '.N, ri 
S. K. Tsarapkin, Soviet Representative to ENDC ¢ SI ? 
Y. Vorontsov, “SSR Foreign Ministry ih | {9 QS. 
Vladimir N. Zherebtsov, Interpreter () HIS | 
‘s \ ~ 





( 
William C. Foster, Director, ACDA x 
Charles C. Stelle, Deputy :.S. Representative, ENDC \ 
James E. Goodby, ACDA/IR , 
Alexander Akalovsky, ACDA/I[R yy 











Referring to Mr. Foster's commer.ts at the previvus meeting, 
Fedorernko stated that there were cver *O seismic steticns in Lo 
the i'SSR located with the aim of studving the seismicity cf the S 
Soviet “nion, These stations participated in the irternational S 
exchange of data. He then handed Mr. Foster a iist of these WV 
permanent stations noting that there were 73. The Soviet YX 
Government, Fedorenko stated, agreed that data from these T~ 
stations, or those of them designated for this purpose, would 
be sent to an international center in a uniform manner. P — C. 





me, Foster said thet this informsticn vould be heiptee [™ a 
and that, in turn, he would be more specific on certain 


matters in which he knew the Soviet inion had an interesp> ul : 
“long He then proceeded to read the statement entitled, oe 
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, : 
for Automatic Recording Seismic Stations within the USA" and 


promised to give the Soviet side a copy of the statement the 

next day. Noting that there would be some symmetry as well 

as some asymmetry between the Soviet Union and the U.S, in 

respect to automatic seismic stations, Mr. Foster stated 

that the suggestions for automatic seismic stations within 

the USA were presented solely for the purpose of suggesting 

stations which might function satisfactorily within the USA, 

They were not meant to have any impiication with respect to 

the key item in the negotiations -- the number of on-site 

inspections -~ and had no implication as to the number or 

location of automatic seismic stations the USA would want to os ae 
have in the USSR. i doatad 


Fedorenko inquired how the US understood the quota of 
on-site inspections to be affected by the considerations 
relating to the location, number and operation of automatic 
seismic stations. 





Mr. Foster replied that the data supplied by these 
stations would have several effects. One would be to pro- 
vide additional information about seismic waves which would 
help reduce the numbertof unidentified events. 





Mr. Foster recalled the demonstrated willingness of the 
US to reduce the requirements for on-site inspecticns as 
technology improved and stressed that there was a direct 
relationship between the degree of information we had about 
such things as travel time and the ability we had to reduce 
the number cf unidentified events. He also emphasized that 
there was a relationship between the number of unidentified 
events and the size of the quota of inspections. 


Fedorenko rejoined that the explanaticn he had just 
heard was general and wondered whether Mr. Foster could | 
give specific values so that the problem could be understood phen. 
more precisely. Mr. Foster doubted that there was an exact | 
quantitative relationship between the various parameters he 
had mentioned and added that political judgments of course 
came into play. 








Fedorenko then inquired whether the US had anything to 
Say about automatic stations on Soviet territory. 





Mr. Foster said that he did not have that information 
today but could say that three stations would not be enough. 
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He reiterated, however, thet there would be a certain symmetry 
between the situation in the iS and the situetion in the 


Soviet inior.. 


Mr. Foster recalled that he had raised certain questions 
at the previous meeting which needed clarification as con- 
cerned on-site inspections. Although the Soviet Government 
was familiar with much of what he was abcut to say abovt US 
views on these matters, Mr. Foster did wish to repest these 
views to give them emphasis and also to elicit Soviet thinking. 
Mr. Foster then described the US positicn on the selection of 
events for inspection, the criteria for selection of events, 
conduct of on-site inspections, the size of area eligible for 
inspection and the composition of teams, Mr. Faster undertook 
to provide the Soviet side with a paper containing the points 
he had just made. 


Tsarapkin then recalled that Mr. Foster at the previous 
meeting had said that the points he had just covered had a 
bearing on the on-site inspection quota. He inquired what 
it would take to decrease the on-site inspection qucta as 
regards these particular factors. Mr. Foster responded that 
since 1959 the Soviet Union had never accepted more than three 
on-site inspections while the +S hed helved its requirement 
for on-site inspections. He felt that it was time fcr some 
response from the Soviet Union with respect to its views on 
both on-site inspections and the matters which he had just 
been discussing. It would be futiie to agree on an on-site 
inspection quota if such agreement could be blocked by other 
elements in the inspection precedures. 








Mr. Foster stressed that the iS wished tc heve a test ban 
agreement which would endure and this meant that the treaty 
would have to contribute to the confidence of the parties to 
it. The US hoped to work together with the Soviet tnicn in a 
matual effort to stop tests and t> turn down the arms race. 

At this point, Mr. Foster mentioned that some time in the next 
few days the US would undertake an underground nuclear test at 
the proving grounds in Nevada. He noted that this was part of 
the series begun last year and did not signify that a major 
new test series was beginning. This underground test was 
scheduled to take place some time ago and it was anticipated 
that some others would also take piace in the coming months 

in the event a treaty was not signed. The fact of this test 
did not lessen the interest of the :S in continuing to 


negotiate with ail possible speed an effective test ba» treaty, 
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Fedorenko replied that Mr. Foster's reference to the US 
moves with respect to on-site inspections was a subjective 
opinion. There had been no change in the essence of the US 
position since the US still related the number of on-site 
inspections to unidentified seismic events. The fact that 
the previous quota of numbers suggested by the US had no 
foundation was evidenced by the fact that ‘the US had decided 
to cut its suggested quota in two when it concluded that its 
original propositions were untenable. 





Furthermore, the US failed to evaluate at its proper 
worth the important decision of principle of the Soviet is 
Government, which had accepted the idea of on-site inspections, hes 
although its last position, the November 28, 1961 draft treaty, 
did not mention on-site inspection. There was no reason to 
say, therefore, that the Soviet Union had not changed its 
position. 





Fedorenko then said that in the course of three meetings, 
the Soviet side had tried to talk about the specifics on the 
questions for which the meetings had been arranged. The US 
side had expressed its position only in general terms and it = 
now appeared: that this restrained attitude on the part of the 
US was because the US wished to continue nuclear weapons 
testing. How could this be reconciled with what these talks 
were supposed to do? The Soviet side did not think that the 
continuation of nuclear tests by the US showed a desire by 
the ~S to reach an agreement. Fedorenko wondered how sincere the 
US was in its desire to reach agreement. Were these negotiations 
to be used as a cover for the continuation of nuclear tests? 
The meetings had been going on for 3 days and no sign of 
forward movement had been seen. A proposal had been made to 
move the meetings to Washington. Fedorenko professed puzzle- 
ment as to what this meant and thought the announcement read 
by Mr. Foster was in contradiction to the understandings of f 
the Soviet and US governments, with respect tc the problem of ae iad 
a test ban. 








Mr. Foster assured Fedorenko that the US was completely 
sincere in its efforts to reach a test ban and thaec these dis- 
cussions were not a cover for a continuation of tests. The 
US had always said it would stop tests whenever an effective 





agreement 
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agreement could be achieved and the US ccntin.ed tc .adhere to 
this. In the absence of an acceptable agreement, the .S would 
continue to test at intervals as was required by its national 
security. The information about the underground nuclear test 
by the LS had been given to the Soviet side because the LS 
wished the Soviet Government to know in advance that a test 
would be held. The ~S, he reiterated, was ready to stop all 
such tests any time an effective agreement could be reached. 


Concerning the points he had previously made on questions 
relating to on-site inspections, Mr. Foster pointed ost thac 
the LS had had ro respcnse on these proposals, either here or 
in Geneva. He thought the differences between the two sides 
had shrunk somewhat since the talks began, particularly on 
the question «f the lecation of automatic seismic stations. 
However, three on-site inspections and three automatic seismic 
stations in Soviet territory would not be enough tc build 
confidence in the treaty. Illustrating just one problem with 
the number three for on-site inspections, Mr. Foster observed 
that it would be necessary to keep one cn-site inspection almost 
until the end cf an annual period. This would leave only two 
on-site inspections for the rest cf the year. ‘The (nited States 
had taken cognizance of improvements in technology to reduce 
its on-site inspection requirements; the .S accepted the fact 
that Limitations could be placed on the exercise of on-site 
inspecticns to meet Soviet cconcerns abo.t inteliigence gathering 
ani security areas. The US desired to move forward along the 
lines indicated by the previous exchange of commanications 
between the twe governments. Mr. Foster added that the .S did 
appreciate the Soviet .nion's acceptance of on-site inspections. 


Tsarapkin then intervened tc repeat the comments made by 
Fedorenko previously about the .S continsation of nuciear tests. 
He said that the present Soviet position must be compared with 
its Novenber 28, 1961 position and in comparison with that time 
the Soviet .nion had made a sigrificant step forward. Two to 
three on-site inspections were enough and the Soviet -nion 
would not let inspectors go to the Soviet -nicr 8 to 10 times 
per year. Tsarapkin then said that Soviet scientists had con- 
sidered the question of where automatic seismic stations should be 
placed in US territory, taking into account the activities of 
seismic zones in the iS and with the understanding thet 3 such 
stations would be enough for the entire ‘SS. The locations pro- 
posed by the Soviet scientists were: one in the Augusta- 
Columbia area in South Carolina, ore in the Santa Fe-Albuquerque 
area in New Mexico, and one in the Spckane-Richmond area in 
Washington. Tsarapkin stressed that 3 automatic stations in 
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each the US and the USSR would be completely sufficient as a 
supplement to national manned stations. 


Mr. Foster said that the US side would examine these 
proposals and discuss them later with the Soviet side. He 
then noted that the two sides disagreed with respect to 
numbers. As to on-site inspections, two or three was not 
acceptable and if this was the Soviet ultimate position we 
should know it as soon as possible. With regard to automatic 
stations, two or three was also insufficient, though perhaps 
not to the same degree as in the case of inspections. 





In the concluding discussions Mr. Foster stated that 
he would have to be in Washington on Thursday and could 
therefore not: participate in a meeting on that day. He 
asked that the Soviet side let him know what the decision 
of the Soviet Government was with respect to a meeting in 
Washington and with respect to inclusion of the UK in the 
discussions. 


Fedorenko then said that both of these matters were 
under study. The Soviet side would be glad to meet in 
New York on Friday. Mr. Foster, declined to set a time for 
the next meeting in the absence of a Soviet reply on the 
questions of locale and UK participation and it was agreed 
he would be in contact with Fedorenko Thursday to find out 
whether he had response on the two matters. 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 





FIXED SEISMIC STATIONS OF THE 


Abastumani 
Alma-Ata 
Alushta 
Andizhan 
Apatity 
Akhalkalaki 
Ashkhabad 
Baku 
Bakuriani 
Borzhomi 
Vladivostok 
Gharm 
Gori 
Goris 
Grozny 
Dzhergetal 
Dushanbe 
Dusheti 
Erevan 
Zugdidi 
Irkutsk 
Kabansk 
Kizyl-Arvat 
Kirovabad 
Kishinev 
Kiyuchi 
Krasnaya Polyaria 
Kulyab 
Kurilsk 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
bh, 
45. 
46. 
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Kurmenty 59. 
Kyakhita 60. 
Leninakan 61. 
Lenkcran' 62. 
Lvov 63. 
Magadan 64. 
Makhachkala 65. 
Mirny 66. 
Moskva 67. 
Murgab 68. 
Namangan 69. 
Naryn 70. 
Nakhichevan' 7l. 
Okha 72. 
Petropay lovsk 73. 
Przhevalsk 

Pulkovo 

Pyatigorsk 

Rakhoyv 

Samarksnd 


Sverolevsk 
Severc-Kuri.sk 
Seimpaiatinsk 
amferopoi' 
Sochi 
Stepanavan 
Talgar 
Tashkent 
Tbilisi 
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Tiksi 
Uglegorsk 
Uzhgorod . 
Fabricnnaya 
Feodosiya 
Fergana 
Frunze 
Kheis 
Khorog 
Chilik 
Chimkent 
Shemakha 
Yuzhno-Sakhailinsk 
Yakutsk 
Yalta 
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January 17, 1963 


Mr. Y. Vorontsov, 
Soviet Mission to the United Nations. 


In accordance with Mr. Foster's sug- 
gestion at the meeting yesterday, I am 
forwarding to you, at his request, an out- 
line of his remarks at that meeting dealing 
with the questions of automatic seismic 
Stations and procedures for on-site in- 


spection. 


Alexander Akalovsky 
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The following outline of U.S. views on 


inspection procedures is set forth in the hope Pe 
that tne U.S.S.R. will also present its comments apy J 
on this matter. vi 


1. Selection of Events for Inspection 


The U.S.-U.K. would select events 
certified, on the basis of agreed : 
criteria, by the Executive Officer ie 
of the Control System as eligible tt 
for inspection in tne U.S.S.R., and Me 


vice versa. peahae 
2. Criteria for Selection of Events oe 


Executive Officer wouid certify 
events as located and unidentified \-" 
in accordance with agreed objective 
criteria which would ve essentially 
iocation criteria, although depth of 
focus, deep ocean, and aftershock- 
foreshock elements in these critezia 
would eliminate many events. 


3. Condust of on-site Inspections 


If the qucta has not been exhaus*ed, be 
the host government woulda not inter- 
pose cojections to inspection. The — 
The téam would be promptiy dispst-hed ea 
to the losacion cf sne event ts he 
-nspected. The team would search tor , 
radicactive deoris o> cther evicensre 
of a nuclear explosion by means cf os 
lowf:ight aerial inspection and Ph 
intensive ground inspecticn, including a 
driliing if necessary. The duraticn eee 
of the inspection would depend on the pias. 
conditicns et the site and the operations ri 
required. Transit to the site could : 
be subject to safeguards of the kind Lt 
already described both sides. iW iteet-- 
Operations at the site would be 
monitored by observers from the host 
country and handled in acccrdance 
with any arrangements reached with 
regard to particularly sensitive 
areas from the standpoint of naticnal 
security. 


_————— eee ee oe 
‘ 
'e ‘ 
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Size of Area Eligible for Inspe=~ion 


In 1961, the U.S. Pa 200 or 500 
square kilometers. t proposal 
called for 19 internationally manned 
superior multi-component seismograph 
stations in the U.S.S.R. Technical 
pocurece has been made since 1961 
t it remains true that the fewer 
the stations close to the epicenter 
the poorer will be the ability to 
locate the epicenter. Consequently, 
the number of automatic seismic 
stations and their docation has a “ 
direct effect on the size of the yzek- 
area eligible for inspection. With 
stations on either side, and given 
the locations of existing 7 
stations, an area larger than 50 
square kilometers would almost 
certainly be required, probably on 
the order of 700-800 square kilometers, 
or approximately 15 kilometers in 


radius. 
Composition of Teams oe 


The U.S. proposed in 1961 that for 

inspection in the’ U.S.S.R. 50% of 

the team would be composed of U.S.- 

UK nationals and the other 50% 

of nationals of countries not associated 

with either side, with the team to 

be headed by a U.S. or U.K. national, 

For inspections in the U.S., 50% of the 

team would be U.S.S.R. nationals and 50% 

nationals of countries not associated 

with either side, the leader of the team 
ing a Soviet national. 


We would also accept the formula e-nne 
of the August 27 U.S.-U.K. draft Ne 
treaty; the Executive Officer 

selects team members on a broad 

international basis, but excluding 

host countries nationals. : 4 
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The following suggestions for automatic recording 
seismic stations within the U.S.A. are presented solely 
for the purpose of suggesting stations which might 
function satisfactorily within the U.S.A. They are not 
meant to have any implication with respect to the key 
item in the negotiations--the number of on-site inspec- 
tions--and have no implication as the number or location 
of automatic seismic stations the U.S.A. may consider as 
necessary in the U.S.S.R. . 


It is assumed that with respect to automatic recording 
seismic stations there would be some symmetry as well 
as some asymmetry between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Specifically, one can expect the character of the equip- 
ment to be more or less the same, the provisions for Vm 
data collection to be more or less the same and at least one: 
some approximate similarity in the utilization of the 
automatic recording stations although here there may 
well be differences depending upon the character of the 
manned seismic stations in each country which would 
affect the judginent as to possible symmetry or 
asymmetry. This paper, which is at least partly for 
iliustrative purposes, considers possible stations for 
the rene and possible locations for automatic recording 
stations. 


UU = 


The assumption is that each of the automatic recording 
stations will contain withih it a three-component short 
period seismometer, ae at least comparable to she 
normal Benioff, and also a three-component long period 
seismometer. There will be provisions for timing and 
for calibration. A first assumption is that che ca‘as 
reccréérwould have data storage for two or three m-rnths 
although this should be a negotiable pcint since either 
a shorte> storage period or a longer one may “urn cut to 
be more practical. In the United States it would seem 
reasonable to make the assumption that i10 voit AC 
electric power can be brought to any site for an auvtomstic 
reccrding station. . 


The U.S. would be willing to discuss the noise levels ‘ 
for various parts of the United States and would be agree- 
able to construction of sites for recording stations that 
would be agreed upon. 
‘ * 
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To reduce noise levels it may be advantagepus for 


some or all of the recording stations to have seismometers 


in deep holes. The extent to which these techniques 
become important and necessary depends mf on the 
number and placement of these automatic se 

Stations in quieter locations might not need these tech- 
niques, while other would benefit from them. 


Location of Recording Stations 


The contineftal United States is relatively well 
covered either by quite superior ee a seismic 
stations newly installed under Project Vela or by 
relatively good “standard stations" with fairly new 
equipment paid for by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
pee under its Standard Station Program. Conse- 
quently, it seems probable that the major use of 
automatic recording stations in the U.S. will be to 
validate the data coming from national manned 
stations. This, in turn, suggests that a most probable 
location for the automatic stations will be adjacent 
to some of the already existing U.S. manned stations. 
This permits taking advantage of the work whicn has 
already been done U.S. scientific poor in locating 
low noise sites and gives direct validation of the data 
from these manned stations. 


Assuming ten recording stations for the entire 
U.S., it seems reasonable that seven of them would be 
in the central part of the country, i.e., excluding 
Alaska. If so, the a tentative suggestions 
are made as to sites which t be cf interest to the 
U.S.S.R. Delegation: Baker, Oregon; Tonto Forest, 
Arizona; Vernal, Utah; one of the better of the 
California Institute of Technology stations; McMinville, 
Tennessee; two stations in the East, for example, 
Palisades, New York; and Weston, Massachusetts. 


In Alaska one obvious location would be at College, 
Alaska, to monitor the manned U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Station already there. Two additional locations 
might in this case be separate from a manned station 
and might be out on two of the Aleutian Islands to give 
more close in pe. of the earthquakes there. If 
the U.S.S.R. showed an interest in this area, the U.S. 
has much information about seismic‘noise levels, 
availability of electric power, etc. A Ursr ar 
important item here would be the accessibility of t 
station to rapid transportation to ensure that data 
could be picked up fairly quickly. In fact, since 
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courier-inspectors would be going to the automatic 
stations to pick up data at intervals as long as a 
couple of months, efficient transportation arrange- 
ments are of real importance. 


It is quite probable that U.S.S.R. technical groups 
would like to have some automatic recording seismic 
stations in Mexico and Canada. If so, the U.S. should - 
be willing to assist in obtaining sites and agreements 
for such stations and to — in efficient pick-up of 
the data if this would be helpful 


SEstions on a Routine Basis to an intetnacionet Commission 


From some of the U.S. stations, for example the 
Geneva-type stations, it would seem quite reasonable to 
forward copies of all of the data taken by these stations. 
The data in this instance are in a variety of forms, 
including films, photo paper and magnetic tape and it 
should be quite straightforward to make arrangements to 
send copies of the records regularly, i.e., —s or 
every other day, or at other appropriate intervals. 
However, some of the stations thin the U.S. are involved 
in experimental research programs and hence have a variety 
cf specific seismic instruments, many of them varied in 
use from day to day. For these stations it would probably 
not be reasonable to esk them to send all data. 


As two examples of the problem, the first concerns 
the station network operated in Southern California 
Dr. Frank Press of the California Institute of Techncolcegy. 
The network involves 20 stations of some variability 
cf ncise level as well as variability in the degree to 
which the stations are maintained. The most reascnable 
procedure would seem to be to suggest that da=a be sent 
routinely from two of the stations, specificaily, data 
from a standard three-component short period Seniotf 
instrument and from a standard three-component long 
period instrument. Data of the same sort from the other 
stations of this network could then be preserved and made 
available on an “on call" basis whenever requested. Data 
from experimental seismometers in the same network would 
presumably not be involved'in the data forwarding 
operations. 


A second example concerns the Columbia University 
Station operated under Professor Jack Oliver at Palisades, 
New York. Oliver has numerous seismometers of different 
sorts under study at this station. It would probably be 
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unreasonable to expect him to send data from all of them. 
Again, a reasonable suggestion would seem to be that a 


standard one te Ye aap short period seismometer and 
another standard three-c~ mponent —_ period seismometer 
be designated asthe two instruments from which data 
should routinely forwarded to the International Center. 
ring a specific list of proposed 


In the process of oor 
U.S. stations from which data would be forwarded to a 
Commission it would be necessary both to make definite . 


arrangements with these stations and also to agree on 
what specific instruments were to be involved. 
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Mr. Foster noted that the release of the exchange o* 
correspondence between the President and Chairman Khrushchev 
imay have changed the nature of the talks. For its part, US 
continued to belicve that the discussions should be “iivacc. 
redorenko agreed that the talks should be private auc said 











that the publication of the letters had been causea nog]by p tae, 
the initiative of the Soviet Union. Tsarapkin added that  aanraeeeice 
if there were leaks the Soviet Union reserved its freedom of Qyw'  . 
action. S r ~ 


no "technical" matters should be discussed in; these ks \ 
but it was difficult to evaluate the effectivenes® of a 
verification system without having more information epout it; & 
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it was also impossible to judge the appropriate number of 
on-site inspections and automatic recording stations. , 
Observing that exchanges had already taken place on numbers | 
and locations of national detection stations, Mr. Foster _ 
gave the Soviet side a list of locations in the Soviet Union 
where the US would like to have automatic seismic stations 
established (attached). Mr. Foster also gave the Soviet | 
side a list of US locations for automatic seismic stations i 
with data on noise level in each of those locations (attached). 
Mr. -Foster noted that the Baker-Oregon station as previously 
suggested by the US was close to the Spokane-Richland area Piece 
suggested by the Soviet side and was probably a quieter site. Hae Rentye 
Moreover, the Augusta, Georgia-Columbia, South Carolina area 
requested by the Soviet side was quite a noisy site and the | 
Soviet Union might wish to substitute for this station a | 
station at Weston, Mass., which was a quiet site. The ; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, station requested by the Soviet 
side was a quiet location and would suit the purposes quite 
well. It could be substituted for the Tonto Forest, Ariz., 
station. 


Mr. Foster pointed out that peripheral stations would 
also be of great importance in properly monitoring any agree- 
ment. 





Tsarapkin commented that Mr. Foster continued to insist ! 
on going into technical details and to argue that on these 

technical details depended the numbers of automatic stations , 

and the on-site inspection quota. Soviet agreement to 2 or 

3 on-site inspections was an expression of its good will and 

was an effort to overcome US internal difficulties. The 

figure 2 - 3 named by the USSR fully answered the desire of 

the US to have some on-site inspections as a deterrent. The 

Soviet Union had not specified 2 or 3 on-site inspections as = 

a basis for bargaining but rather as a basis for agreement ' exis 
since the Soviet Union was in principle against even a single ae ee 
on-site inspection. -The Soviet Government had opened the way | 

to an agreement. It was a sad fact that all the previous , 
negotiations had been a chain of lost opportunities and . 

Tsarapkin hoped we would not lose another opportunity to 
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reach agreement. 


As for the locations of automatic seismic stations on 
Soviet territory, Tsarapkin stated that 10 such stations 
were not necessary. The Soviet Union would be prepared to 
discuss the parameters for these automatic stations as soon 
as agreement had been reached on the locations for automatic 
stations in the US, USSR, and other nuclear powers and on 
the quota of 3 on-site inspections. The Soviet Union had 
no prepared recipe for these parameters. However, it was 
clear that there was no need for 10 automatic stations 
either on Soviet or on US territory. 


Tsarapkin then said that the previous comments and 
questions of Mr. Foster had been sent to Moscow and were 
under study there. The views of the Soviet Government on 
these matters would be given later but it would be premature 
to discuss these technical questions now since this would 
only make agreement more difficult. 


The purpose of automatic stations was to give assurance 
that the tremendous network of national seismic stations had 
been operating correctly. To do this, 3 stations in areas 
named by the Soviet Union was enough, especially when 
stations around the USSR were considered. 


Sir David said that the UK approach to automatic seismic 


stations was different from the Soviet approach. The UK 
and the US attitude was related to the scientific advice 
that the two governments were given. The UK and US were not 
in a position to ignore their scientific advice. The UK 
knew of no Western or Soviet seismologist who would say 
that all seismic events could be identified by national 


networks. He wondered what the Soviet Government's objection 


was to increasing the number of automatic stations since 
one advantageof such stations would be to increase the 
capability of the control system. The UK believed that 10 
automatic seismic stations would cause no security problem 
for the Soviet Union and that these stations youes — 
identify and locate seismic events. 
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Tsarapkin answered that automatic seismic stations had 
>een suggested not for the purpose of detecting and identi- 
fying seismic events but rather to check on national networks 
of seismic stations. The Soviet side was sure that 3 auto- . 
matic stations was enough, taking into account the peripheral 
stations. 


Mr. Foster noted Tsarapkin was placing too great an 
emphasis on just one aspect of automatic stations, whereas 
such stations could also help in locating events and reducing 
somewhat the number of unidentified events. Also, they might 
help reduce to a certain extent the area which would have to 
be inspected. He then said that he felt there were four 
important elements to consider in the verification system we 
were talking about. These were: 1) number of on-site 
inspections; 2) character and procedures for carrying out 
on-site inspections; 3) the number of automatic recording 
stations and national seismic stations; 4) the location and 
quality of all such stations. 


The Soviet side had said that one of the important 
things to discuss was the number and location of automatic 
stations. The US therefore felt the Soviet Union should 
consider whether an adequate number of automatic seismic 
stations was not in the interest of both sides. 


The verification system was an integrated structure in 
which any ineffective element would have an effect on the 
whole system. There was a scientific, as well as political, 
necessity for on-site inspections and, as President Kennedy 
had stated in his letter to Premier Khrushchev, 2 or 3 on- 
site inspections would not be acceptable. The number should 
be such that all parties to the agreement would have confidence 
in it. The US must know the general parameters of the in- 


spection system since only by. knowing what the general approaches 


of the two sides were could joint recommendations be made to 
the principals. 


-The US hoped for a quick agreement but it'-would be- 
unhelpful if in these talks agreement was reached on a quota 
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of on-site inspections which we later found out could not 


take place. The Soviet Union's 2, 3 or 4 on-site inspections 


and the US's 10, 9 or 8 on-site inspections left a narrow 
gap. Perhaps this question should be put aside so that we 
could see if the other matters could be worked out. The 
US needed to understand the general outline of the entire 
verification system so that on-site inspection numbers 
could be talked about within a more specific range. 


Fedorenko repeated the Soviet position that national 
detection systems were entirely adequate, noting that the 
US had been able to register all tests on the territory of 
the Soviet Union. This proved that national systems of 
control were enough. There was no need for any scientific 
meeting to prove this. 


The data from national stations could be sent in a | 


uniform manner to an international center. The Soviet side, 


incidentally, agreed with its US colleagues that there was 
no need to send data from all national detection stations. 
As for the automatic seismic stations, this was a Western 
idea which the Soviet Union accepted not of necessity but 
to meet the desires of the US and to overcome difficulties 
in the way of agreement. -- 


The Soviet Union had adopted a political approach in 
meeting the desires of the West and it had also taken a 
scientific approach in that these automatic stations would 
be a means of checking national systems. If the task of 
the automatic seismic stations were taken as one of dupli- 
cating the work of che national systems, it would be 
impossible to determine the number which should be located 
on the territories of the nuclear powers. Three automatic 
stations were completely sufficient to serve as a check on 
national networks, taking into account the fact that there 
would also be stations on the periphery of the US and of 
the USSR. : 


Finally, on the question of on-site inspections, 


Fedorenko stressed that the USSR had taken a political’ 
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the Soviet side was entitled to hope that this move by the 
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epproach in solving this problem since until recently the 


‘Soviet Union had not accepted on-site inspections. Soviet 


agreement to 2 or 3 inspections a year on Soviet territory 
was exclusively for the purpose of removing the difficulty . 
in the way of ending all nuclear tests. Fedorenko thought 


Soviet Government would be properly appreciated. 


Fedorenko noted that Mr. Foster had earlier referred 
to the statement of Mr. Gromyko who had said that technical 
details should not be the task of this meeting. The task 
was to come to an understanding on the basic questions of 
the locations of automatic seismic stations and the quota yoy 
of on-site inspections. This task corresponded to the . 


understandings reached in the exchange of letters between 


the President and Chairman Khrushchev. 


Fedorenko then asked whether Mr. Foster had talked to 
the President and whether he could say what the results of 
any such talks had been. Specifically, how did Mr. Foster 
view the prospects for the work here in Washington? 


Mr, Foster replied that he had seen the President and 
that the President believed there had been some progress 
made in clarifying the situation with respect to a nuclear 
test ban agreement. Mr. Foster said the President had 


. recalled that in his letter of December 28th he had said 


that two or three on-site inspections would be unacceptable 

and had inquired whether the Soviet Union had given a 

response to the questions Mr. Foster had put to Mr. Fedorenko. 

The President felt that the conditions under which on-site 
inspections would be carried out were very important and 

constituted a requirement with respect to the acceptance 

of any quota. Mr. Foster said the President had suggested 

that in view of the small difference between the two sides | 
on the on-site inspection quota, this question might be put + Novae 
aside in order to see if the other conditions of an agreement | 
could be generally determined. Mr. Foster emphasized that 

the US was not attempting to determine all the technical 
details but rather was interested in knowing more about the_ 
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, , 
general conditions of the verification system. The President 
continued to hope that the negotiations could be further 
advanced, particularly as a result of the Soviet acceptance 

of the principle of on-site inspection. : . 


Mr. Foster said that because of the deep desire of the . 
US to move forward toward an agreement, the US government 
had considered how automatic seismic stations could be helpful 
in a test ban agreement. The US believed it had made a 
significant finding in its determination chat a combination . 
of national seismic stations and automatic recording stations 
could be helpful. _ 
| Srver 
Sir David then commented that the fact that a Soviet 
underground explosion had been detected did not prove much | 
since the yield of that explosion, it was understood, was 
about 50 kilotons. As far back as 1958, it was known that 
events of that size could be detected. The magnitude of 
the events being talked about was something under 5 or even | 
2 kilotons yield. Even above seismic magnitude 4.0, UK 
scientists could not positively identify all events as 
either earthquakes or explosions. For its part, the UK had 
to take these facts into account in its approach to these 
problems. | 


Fedorenko repeated his assertion that national means 
of detection and identification were quite sufficient. 


He then asked whether Mr. Foster could say more 
specifically about the work of the meetings in the near 
future. 


Mr. Foster replied that since the US had still not [ 
heard Soviet views on procedure and arrangements for carry- 
ing out on-site inspections, this should be one of the 
matters discussed in the near future. He reiterated that 
the gap with respect to the inspection quota should be 
left aside for the moment. Since the US had also mentioned 
something today about automatic recording stations and 
their noise levels at various locations in the US, perhaps 
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the Soviet side might wish to comment on this and also on 
the locations suggested for the Soviet Union. 


__Tsarapkin replied that the Soviet Union was not opposed 
to a discussion of questions of the kind raised by Mr. Foster 
previously. The Soviet Government, however, did wish to 
come to an agreement and this was why it proposed the order 
for the discussions that it had already suggested. The 
procedure suggested by Mr. Foster would lead to an impasse. 
As soon as the two sides had agreement on these questions 
in their pockets, they could immediately proceed to a 
discussion of the things mentioned by Mr. Foster and resolve 
them without any difficulty. The Soviet Government thought 
it would help progress toward an agreement, if agreement 
could first be reached on the basic questions of the on- 
site inspection quota and the numbers and locations of auto- 
matic seismic stations. If the two sides could agree on 
these two questions, the remaining technical questions would 
be the cause for frustrating agreement. 


Frankly speaking, Tsarapkin said, the reason the US 
insisted on the priority it did was that it hoped to increase 
the number of on-site inspections and the number of automatic 
seismic stations. The Soviet Union, however, would not go 
further than the numbers of on-site inspections and the number 
of automatic seismic statioris which it had stated. If the 
US wanted agreement, both sides should record agreement on 
2 - 3 inspections and 2 - 3 automatic stations. Technical 
discussions had frustrated an agreement for almost 5 years 
and now the talks seemed to be back in the old rut. 


Tsarapkin stressed that the Soviet proposal for 2 or 3 
on-site inspections were made purely to facilitate an agree- 
ment. If this fact were not appreciated properly, hope for 
an agreement would fade away. He repeated that the Soviet 
Union would not go beyond the proposals it had made. 


If the Western powers were trying to avoid a discussion 


and decision on the basic issues, the question arose whether 
there was any sense in carrying these negotiations further. 
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Perhaps it would be better to transfer the talks to the 
Committee of Eighteen right now. Today's meeting had shown . 
once again that nothing was being accomplished and so the 
question of returning to Geneva inevitably arose. 


Mr. Foster replied that the Soviet Government had known 
from the beginning that 2 or 3 on-site inspections was not 
acceptable to the US Government. The questions the US side 
had been asking were not purely technical but were also 
political in nature. The questions had been asked because 
it was necessary that the US know a dependable agreement = 
could be reached. Mr. Foster added that he had been surprised BraeRA: 
that Tsatapkin appeared to be issuing an ultimatum. The US 
was prepared to go to Geneva at any time, although we had 
hoped that we could move here more expeditiously. 





Sir David added that he was amazed at Tsarapkin's 
statement. The UK agreed that two "basic questions" cited 
by the Soviet side were two of the most important questions 
to be settled. It was not a negotiation, however, to say 
that the West had to agree to the Soviet figures. There was 
no need for Tsarapkin to come to the US to talk about figures 
which had already been rejected by the President of the United 
States. | 


Sir David repeated that the West had to pay attention 
to its scientific advice. The Soviet Union had to take this 
fact into account if it really wanted an agreement. 


Tsarapkin, speaking in English, said that what he had 
previously stated was that if the US avoided a decision cn 
the basic questions, which were the subject of the letters 
between President Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev, in such 
a case the question arose whether it would not be better ‘ah 
even now to transfer the discussions to the Committee of Bragrerons. 


Eighteen. 


Mr. Foster replied that there was a number "x" which 
the two sides might agree upon. However, was "x" of any 
value if the political conditions were such that the on-site 
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inspection could not be carried out? So far, in 5 meetings, 
the US side had asked whether the general procedures as out- 
lined by it were such as to cause any problems for the Soviet 
Government. There had been no answer to this question, and ~ 
therefore it was impossible to say what the "x" should be. 
Mr. Foster felt that the discussions had moved the two sides 
closer to an understanding on the numbers and locations of 
automatic seismic stations; he hoped the same sort of under- 
standing could be reached on the number of on-site inspections, 
which was the more important issue of the two, although both 
were integrated parts. Mr. Foster reiterated that, as the 
President had told Mr. Khrushchev, 2 - 3 on-site inspections roe 
were unacceptable. | oo 
Tsaravkin, again speaking in English, said he wished to | 
stress that the difference between the two sides was that the : 
US had an "x" for automatic seismic stations and for on-site 
inspections. For the Soviet side there was no "x" at all, 
the numbers acceptable to the Soviet Government were the ones 
mentioned by it. Now the US was trying to draw the talks 
into a technical jungle and it appeared that the hope of 
reaching agreement was fading away. 


Mr. Foster replied that the "x" he was talking about was | 
a very small unknown and that before one decided that the ) 
meetings were of no value one should have a response from the 
USSR on the various parameters mentioned previously, and these 
were not technical details. He hoped the two "x's" could be 
placed in the context of other things generally understood, 
and observed that the various heads of state might be better 
able to determine what the "x" should be than this group. 


It was agreed that the next meeting would be held at 
three o'clock Wednesday, January 23, 1963, in Mr. Foster's 
office. The meeting adjourned at 7:00 p.m. ro 


Attachments: (2) 
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Proposed Locations for Automatic Recording 
Seismic Stations in the USSR . 


Northern Kamchatka | 
Southern Kamchatka 

Amur River Mouth Area ~— 
Susuman Area — 


East of Lake Baikal 


West of Lake Baikal 





Tadzhik Area 
Western Tadzhik Area 
Turkmen Area 


Northern Caucasus 
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NOISE LEVELS AT SITES SUGGESTED BY US - 
AS POSSIBLE LOCATIONS FOR AUTOMATIC SEISMIC STATIONS IN US 











Site Noise, Millimicrons 
Western Aleutians perhaps 50 
Eastern Aleutians perhaps 50 
| ee 
College, Alaska 3 to & - 
Baker, Oregon l-2 
Southern California 5 or higher _ 
Tonto Forest, Arizona l- 2 = rem 
Vernal, Utah 2-4 nN) - 
McMinville, Tennessee 8 - 10 = |OClUS 
> i 
Palisades, New York about 25 eS mb 
wi 
Weston, Massachusetts 10 - 20 
| 
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UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 
SECRET-LIMIT=D DISTRIBUTION 


SUBJECT: Nuclear Testing DATE: January 31, 1963 
TIME: 3:00 p.m. 
PARTICIPANTS: PLACE: Soviet Mission, NY 


USSR 

Wikolai T. Fedorenko, Soviet Permanent Representative 
to the UN 

S. K. Tsarapkin, Soviet Representative to ENDC . 

Y. Vorontsov, USSR Foreign Ministry | 

Viadimir N. Zherebtsov, Interpreter 


UK 
Sir David Ormsby-Gore, British Ambassador 
Peter Wilkinson, First Secretary, British Embassy 


US 
William C. Foster, Director, ACDA 
Charles C. Stelle, “yy US Representative, ENDC 


Alexander Akalovsky, ACDA/IR 








As che first order of business, Tsarapkin handed Mr. Foster 
and Sir David copics of a paper specifying thé noise level at the 
three locations proposed by the Soviet Union as sites for automatic 
seismic stations in Soviet territory. Tsarapkin mentioned that the 
three areas were relativeiy quiet and therefore suitable for the 
emplacement of automatic seismic stations. He then suggested that 
agreement be recorded immediately on the number and location of 
automatic stations. 


Mr. Foster replied that this information was helpful/and 
that the U.S. side was happy to have it. It did appear that 
sites would be the kind of quiet locations which would be helpful 
for operation of automatic seismic stations. This was a good 
start but the U.S. had mentioned ten or perhaps as few as sevén 
locations in Soviet territory which would be desirable for- the’ 
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dnstallation of automatic seismic stations. Moreover, the U.S. 
would need data concerning the capabilities of the Soviet 

national seismic detection network. With this kind of 
-4nformation it would perhaps be possible to reduce the U.S. - 
requirements to seven automatic stations in Soviet territory. 


Mr. Foster also mentioned press reports to the effect 
that Soviet scientists had designed an automatic seismic 
station. Such designs would be of help to the U.S. and would 
help further the negotiations. For its part, the U.S. would 
be clad to tell the Soviet Union about its work on automatic 
seismic stations. 


Tsarapkin said that the U.S.S.R. had furnished data on 
the locations of automatic stations and the noise levels at 
these locations not just to satisfy the technical curiosity 
of the United States but to promote agreement on che main 
questions, i.e., the quota of on-site inspection and the 
number and locations of automatic stations. The U.S.S.R. saw 
no obstacle to agreement now and it had stated its position 
to the Western side. 


Despite the great concession which the Soviet Government 
had made to meet the West, the discussions were just where they 
began, Tsarapkin asserted, and the Soviet side was entitled to 
hear an answer from the U.S. on the cardinal problems of these 
negotiations. 


Mr. Foster reviewed the moves that the U.S. had made with 
respect to on-site inspections and automatic seismic stations. 
Ke emphasized that it was not U.S. intent to dwell on technical 
points but it was a fact that the U.S. approach must be based on 
what the best scientists said was necessary for acequate 
verificetion. He stressec that the Soviet proposals concerning 
the number of on-site inspections and automatic stations were 
not adequate. Mr. Foster regretted that Tsarapkin had again 
= that all that could be discussed was what had already 

in the correspondence from Chairman Khrushchev to 
resident Kennedy. The U.S. did not consider this position 
to be in the interests of developing a mutually acceptable 


agreement. 


Tsarapkin inquired whether this was all Mr. Foster 
could te e Soviet side. Mr. Foster replied that he thought 
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that this was a good deal. He then reviewed what the Soviet 

side had produced in the negotiations. This consisted of a 

list of 73 seismic stations, change in the location of one ° 
automatic seismic station in the U.S. and noise levels for 

three automatic stations in the U.S.S.R. at locations 

proposed by the Soviet Union. 


Fedorenko then launched into a lengthy prepared 
statement. He said that Mr. Foster seemed to forget the 
great concession on inspection which the Soviet Government 
had made. He went on to recall that these meetings had 
been made possible by an exchange of letters between 
Chairman Khrushchev and President Kennedy. There were bea 
very specific tasks before the negotiations, in which 
connection the initiative of the Soviet Union and the head 
of the Soviet Government personally was to be taken into { 
account. That initiative could hardly be overestimated and 
should not be submerged in technical discussions. Evidently, 
there were reasons why the U.S. was unable to reach agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. now. Perhaps this had something to do with 
the nuclear weapon test which Mr. Foster had said had been: 
postponed. 


Prior to these discussions, it had not been possible 
to make progress towards a test ban agreement since there 
was a fundamental difference between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
on the question of detecting and identifying underground 
nuclear weapon tests, for which the Soviet Union saw no need 
for on-site inspection. This view was shared by the majority 
of UN members. Fedorenko. claimed that the Soviet Government 
haG been told by the U.S. that if only the Soviet Union 
accepted the principle of on-Site inspection, all difficulties 
in the way of agreement would be removed. He then referred to 
a press conference held by President Kennedy on August 1, 1962 
and said that President Kennedy had.stated that what the U.S. 
needed was acceptance by. the U.S.S.R. of the principle of 
on-site inspection. 





The Soviet Government, Fedorenko continued, had taken wise-: 
such statements into consideration and had done everything to 
find a way out of deadlock and into .,quick agreement. The 
latest new effort by the Soviet Government resulted in the 
decision to meet the position’;of the United States on the. 
question of on-site inspections, even though the Soviet 
Government believed there was'no need for such inspections. 
Moreover, the Soviet Government agreed to the establishment 
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of automatic seismic stations on the territories of the 
nuclear powers and neighboring states. All this was 
reflected in Chairman Khrushchev's letters to the President. 


When President Kennedy had proposed these informal 
meetings in New York,. the Soviet Government had agreed and 
had assumed that the U.S. Government was ready to reach — 
agreement, taking into account the fact that the Soviet 
Government had met the U.S. position. In this connection, 
Fedorenko said that the agreement of the Soviet Union to 
postpone the resumption of the Eighteen Nation Disarmament 
Committee sessions from January 15 to February 12 should be 
viewed in the light of that situation. - 

IM py- 

Fedorenko continued that in these talks the U.S.S.R. 
had done everything to reach speedy agreement. The Soviet 
Union had taken into account American cesires concerning 
the location of automatic seismic stations on Soviet 
territory. In Central Asia, the Soviet Union had agreed 
that a station could be placed in the vicinity of Samarkand 
instead of at Kokchetav. In the Far East, the Soviet Union 
had agreed to Seymchan instead of Yakutsk. Data on noise 
levels at these places had also been furnished the United 
States. The Soviet Union had also suggested locaticns 
within the United States far emplacement of automatic 
seismic stations. Fedorenko went on to say that the 
Soviet Government had found it possible to satisfy the 
position of the U.S. Government on the key question of 
on-site inspections. The Soviet Government had agreed that 
such inspections could be conducted, within a certain quota, 
not only in the seismic zones but also in the aseismic zones 
as requested by the United States. © 


Fedorenko said that regretfully these meetings had 

led tne U.S.S.R. to believe that the U.S. had no desire to 

put an end to tests. If there was such a desire on the part 

of the UniteG States, there must be a desire to get agreement 

on basic questions. Unfortunately, however, the U.S. wanted 

to put these questions aside and talk about details. | 

wend 4 

Fedorenko said that the U.S. argued that the quota of 

on-site inspections was interrelated with other issues. The 

U.S., however, had failed to say what this interdependence . 

wes. As for the Soviet Union, it did not see any inter- — 

Gependence. To be sure, the U.S. position had changed in © 

some respects. but not for the better. On some questions, the 

U.S. was receding from earlier positions. Ambassador Dean had 
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seid that two to four on-site inspections annually would be 
sufficient for the U.S. Now the U.S. said it had to have & 

to 10. Previously, the U.S.-had said that 200 to 500 square ° 
kilometers would be the size of the area eligible for 
inspection. Now the U.S. demanded 700 to 800 square 

kilometers. 


In the course of these negotiations Mr. Foster and, 
to a certain extent, Sir David, had placed before the Soviet 
side demands that either the U.S.-U.K. views on these points 
be accepted or the U.S. and the U.K. would not discuss what 
the U.S. itself had called cardinal questions. The Soviet 
Government and its head personally regretted that these 
negotiations had taken such a.turn.. Achievement of a test 
ban agreement would be of great importance in stopping the 
nuclear arms race, in safeguarding the health and lives of | 
the present and future generations, in improving the 
international atmosphere, and in helping to solve other 
world problems, including general and complete disarmament. 


In accepting the idea of bilateral talks the Soviet 
Government had hoped that it would be possible to solve the 
basic problems before February 12 and report to the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committee that the way to a test ban was 
open. Evidently, this would not be possible. The Soviet 
Union, therefore, was compelled to interrupt these discussions 
and transfer them to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, 
which would reconvene on February 12. 


Noting that he had to ieave soon, Sir David pointed out 
that the Soviet statement only confirmed wnat Mr. Foster had 
said concerning the moves made by the Soviet Union in these 
negotiations. Fedorenko had returned to the substance of 
Chairman Khrushchev's letters end had confirmed that the 
only new things mentioned by the Soviet side had been a 
list of manned Soviet seismic stations, noise levels at 
three locations in the Soviet Union, and modification in the 
location of one of the three automatic stations the Soviet 
Union wanted to have in the U.S.S.R. It was clear that Mr. 
Tsarapkin had no authority to negotiate in a way which would 
permit the two sides to come together on the main points. 
Under these conditions, it was very difficult to make an 


** 


-progress. 


| Fedorenko rejoined that Sir David had only repeated 
what Mr. Foster had said previously. As to the authority 
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of Mr. Tsarapkin, this was within the competence of the 
Soviet Government and the Soviet side knew better what 
his authority was than did Sir David. Tsarapkin added 
thet this was merely a fantasy of Sir David's. 


Mr. Foster said that he would not attempt to respond 
to everything in the lengthy statement just read by 


Fedorenko. Obviously the U.S. disagreed with it sharply on 
a number of points. As one example, he quotec what President 


Kennedy had said in the August 1 Press Conference: 


"We first have ‘to have an acceptance of the 
_principle /of on-site inspection7. Then, as 
the scientific information is made available, 
a conclusion could be reached as to what 
would be the appropriate number of on-site 
inspections." : 


Mr. Foster thought this was exactly what, among other 


things, wou]d be negotiated in these discussions. 


The U.S. was eager to get an agreement to end nuclear 


tests. This could not be achieved, however, by the method 
of making statements of "this far and no further." Mr. 
Foster regretted that the Soviet Government had concluded 
that these talks were no longer useful and had decided to 
transfer the discussions to Geneva without further 
exploration of the integrated parts of a verification 
system. 


Concerning the point about interdependence of elements 
in a verification system, Mr. Foster said he thought it was 


obvious that unless the inspection could take place under 


acceptable conditions any on-site inspection quota would be 


meaningless. 


As to the size of the area eligible for inspection, 
Mr. Foster recalled that the 200 to 500 square-kilometer. 


area had been made possible by hypothesizing the existence 


of a fairly elaborate international control system. While 
the U.S. was prepared to return to that kind of a systen, 
it had attempted to meet the Soviet position on the form 
of a verification system. The larger area eligible for 
inspection was one result of this attempt to approach the 
Overall Soviet sence. : 


, Mr. Foster stated that the U.S. looked forward to 
continuing. aces Gassussions in Geneva and was, of course, 
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quite prepered to do so. The Soviet decision, to terminate 
the current discussions would of course be a disappointment 
to the President since he had hoped that progress could be 
made in these private talks. 


Mr. Foster then asked Fedorenko what he thought the 
press could be told about the termination of the 
discussions. = 

Fedorenko suggested that if the U.S. considered it 
necessary it could say that the meetings had been suspended, 
that no agreement had been possible, and that negotiations 
would continue within the framework of the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee. 





It was agreed in the end that each side would reserve 
the right to explain its own position as it found necessary. 





The meeting adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 


As agreed previously, the participants in the talks will 
attend a luncheon to be given by Amb. Fedorenko tomorrow, 


TenuerSSt. Ww (963 
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ACD 27/8 
DATA ON NOISE LEVELS IN LOCATIONS 


PROPOSED BY THE U,S,S,.R, FOR THE 
INSTALLATION OF AUTOMATIC SEISMIC 














STATIONS IN U,S,S,R, TERRITORY 


Bodaibo : 1 to 2 millimicrons 
Samarkand 1 to 2 millimicrons 
Seymchan About 5 millimicrons 
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pate: February 9, 1963 
10 a.m, 


The Secretary 
PARTICIPANTS: William R. Tyler, Assistant Secretary, EUR 
John C. Guthrie, Director, SOV 


Herve Alphand, French Ambassador 
Bruno de Leusse, French Minister 


Dennis Greenhill, British Chargé. 


(See last page for distribution) 





r “7 
The Secretary said he wished to report on the conversation 
he had had with Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin February 7. Dobrynin 
had given him Russian language texts of the notes handed the 
German and French Ambassadors in Moscow on the Franco-German 
Treaty. There was no discussion of these notes, Dobrynin taking 
the position that they spoke for themselves, 


Dobrynin then turned to the subject of the non-prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, and the Secretary handed Messrs. Alphand 
and Greenhill copies of notes made on Dobrynin's oral demarche 
on this subject. (Copy attached). The Secretary asked that 
these notes be treated as confidential. The Secretary then said 
he had made the following informal remarks to Dobrynin. The 
third paragraph of the attached notes represents the current 
situation insofar as U.S. weapons are concerned, We do not yet 
know how the multilateral force will be set up, however, and the 
U.S. cannot speak for the U.K. and France, both of which possess 
nuclear weapons. With regard to the third paragraph on page 2 
of the attached notes, the Secretary had told Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko -: Geneva that we drew a distinction between 
the multilateral torce and the proliferation of national nuclear 


capabilities. _ 
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capabilities. The President had spoken to the same point 
at his press conference on February 7. We reject the 
idea that there is any deception being practiced in our 
discussions of a multilateral force. With regard to the 
Soviet reference to Canada, our arrangements with Canada 
are similar to those we have with many other countries in 
NATO and have nothing to do with the proliferation of 
nuclear weapess. In the next to the last paragraph, we 
would not obfect should the Soviets make arrangements 
with their alties similar to those we contemplate making 
with ours. 


On this point the Secretary commented that while 
he had not so stated to Dobrynin, he regarded this Soviet 
statement as the emptiest threat of all. The Secretary 
continued that since December he had seen Dobrynin socially 
as well as once or twice in the office where the subject 
of non-proliferation had been mentioned, and noted that 
Dobrynin had spoken to him most recently earlier in January. 
The Secretary regarded his comments at that time as 
having been made without instructions. 


He asked Alphand and Greenhill to report the fore- 
going to their governments to see what conclusions they 
may have. He said that he had no idea as yet whether the 
Soviets would reach an agreement with us on the basis of 
our own clarification concerning non-proliferation but 
believed it would be helpful for the three of us to concert 
our views on this subject. The Secretary opined that the 
result will turn on whether we can make arrangements whereby 
it would be impossible for a nonpossessor of nuclear 
weapons in NATO to give a national order to fire such a 
weapon. He told Ambassador Alphand that he would like to 
have Paris’ views on the two papers he had handed the 
French Foreign Minister in Paris in December. If the 
French Government thinks we should proceed with the Soviets 
on this subject, then we could discuss the question of 
methods. The French Ambassador noted that he had asked 
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his government for comments on the Secretary's papers 
three times already. Mr. Greenhill said that he had 
nothing recent from London on the subject but that he 
knew Lord Home accepted the papers handed him by the 
Secretary in December and would have only minor amend- 
ments to offer. 


The Secretary concluded by pointing out the President's 
concern over the probable acquisition of a nuclear capa- 
bility, however rudimentary, by the Chinese Communists 
and said that Chinese adherence to an agreement was a 
gine qua non. If the Chinese would adhere, he felt that 
the West Germans could do likewise. Ambassador Alphand 
remarked that the type of agreement the U.S. was seeking 
would not prevent the Chinese Communists from acquiring 
a nuclear capability. The Secretary replied that even if 
the Chinese Communists refused to adhere to the agreement, 
this would still mean that the Soviets could not then seek 
any special arrangements over Germany. 
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S/P - Mr. Rostow 

EUR - Mr. Tyler 

BIF - Mr. Hillenbrand 

ACDA - Mr. Foster 

S/AL - Amb. Thompson 
Amembassy Moscow - Amb. Kohler 
Amembassy London - Amb. Bruce 
Amembassy Paris - Amb. Bohlen 
Amembassy Bonn - Amb. Dowling 
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February i2, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
Mr. Adrian Fisher 


While the principal iseve in the present test ban negotiation is the 
gamber of on-site inspections in the Soviet Union, we all agree that 
there are @ substantial mumber of uarecssived additional iseues which 
would determine the effectiveness and manner ef operation of the treaty. 
During the course of our secent discussions, however, | have become 
increasingly concerned that we do not in fact have a clear position on 
many of these important iscues. | believe that it is essential that 
we éevelep epecific pesitions on all of the elements of treaty ae soon 
as possible in order to avoid any impression that we are not seriously 
interected in obtaining a treaty. I hope, therefore, that the paper you 
are preparing for Thureday will cover all of the elements of the treaty 
im sufficient detail te permit actual preparation of a treaty. Further- 
more, since seme of these issuss cannot be finally resolved until they 
are cact in treaty language, | would urge you to prepare a new treaty 
draft in keeping with the present pesition as soon as possible. 


Among the issues that we must resolve immediately, if we expect 
to pia the Govietse down as to the form of treaty within which we are 


negotiating a quota of on-site inspections are the following: 


mans cas fs Doves ata oe ncetad ao me semester 
as an element in the treaty’? 


If it ie decided that automatic unmanned stations in the Soviet Unica will 


be « part of this treaty, the following pointe will have to be covered in the 


treaty; 


a. Number of stations; 

b. General location of stations; 

ce. Criteria for precise lecation of stations; 

d. Nature of seismic equipment in stations; 

e. Provisions for maintenance of security of the stations; 

{. Aecece rights for installation and maintenance of station and 
retrieval of @ata. 
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g- Rights and procedures for m links, if any, at 
stations; and 


h. The mechanism by which information from the “black boxes" would 
' be employed in the decision process to undertake an inspection. 








(2) Selection of Events for Will the U. S.-U.K, and Soviet Union 
select locations for on-site inspection on the basis of any seismic information 
they claim is adequate to determine a location or must this determination be 
subject te certain seismic criteria as has been the case in the past? Will 
the seismic evidence on which selections are made be subject to any sort 

of review by the Commissicn or ite scientific staff? 






(3) Procedures for Oa- S. -U. K. 
and USSR. the U. &.-U.K. and USSR pick the to be inspected 
in each others territory on the basis of information from their own national 
systems, what procedures will govern inspections in other countries that 
may become parties to the treaty (NATO- Warsaw Pact and neutral countries)? 





(4) Conduct of On-Site Inspections, The following points on on-site inspec- 
tions tiust ber covered either in the treaty or ite annexes: 





a. The specific sequence of events by which an inspection will be 
carried out including the time limits on each phase of the operation; 


b. The specific sise of the area to be subject to inspection; 
c. The nationality of the inspection team; 
d. Sise of the inspection team; 





e. Mechanism by which inspection team will be provided photographic 
coverage of the area in question, (i.¢., will it be supplied by host 
country or by the inspection team imelf)? 


(5) Excluded Areas. What epecific provisions, if any, are proposed to 
permit exciusion of on-site inepection of installations which are claimed to be 
of a sensitive nature? Among the possible points are: 





a. Limitations on sise of excluded areas (can an entire on-site inspection 
be denied)/ 


b. Notification procedure (timing relative to on-site inspection 
procedures; 


c. Effect on quota. 
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(6) Funetions of the Commission. In view of the reliance on national 


systems rather than on international systems, what are the specific 
functions intended for the international Commission and international 
staff? 


(7) Atmo Underwater and Te Will information 
py underwater, and space testing be handled 
by national systems in a manner analogous to seismic data and what 
function, if any, will the Commission and international staff have 


on these problems? 


(8) Peaceful Uses. What procedure will govern the certification of 
nuclear detonation for peaceful purposes? 


(9) What will be the definition of a nuclear explosion 
or test for the purpose of the treaty? 


(10) W What provisions for withdrawal will the treaty contain 
in the event non-signatory powers test nuclear weapons? (The most 
recent tabled treaty draft would permit either side to withdraw if either 
France of China test). 





Jerome B. Wiesner 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WAaseuneeTOn 28, B.C. 


JCSM-136-63 
16 February 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Subject: US Position Regarding a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (U) 


1, This memorandum responds to a request by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (ISA), 1-21111/63, dated 14 February 1963, to provide comments 
on the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) position paper, dated 
14 February 1963, subject as above, It is understood that the Committee 
of Principals will meet with the President on 16 February 1963 to discuss 
thie matter, 


2. In the opinion of the Joint Chiefe of Staff, there are certain 


cardinal principles which must govern any nuclear test ban treaty. 
These are: 


a. That the treaty should incorporate a detection, identification, 
and inspection system adequate to insure the highest feasible proba- 
bility of discovering treaty violations. 


, b. Testing which could not be detected by the control system 
should not be prohibited by the treaty. 


ce. Withdrawal procedureg should be simple. 
3. The ACDA position paper recommends that the United States be 


, prepared to negotiate a precise (though unspecified) quota of on-site 


inspections which would constitute a "reasonable deterrent."" As ACDA 


' has correctly noted, the effectiveness of the deterrent, and hence the 





degree of assurance of Soviet compliance, is a function of more than the 
number of oa-site inspections. However, under the ACDA proposal the 

US detection and verification capabilities would be further circumscribed 
from previously held US positions by the following: 
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a. Reduced capability to distinguish seismic events because of 
a less sensitive detection system than previously proposed. 


b. A higher threshold than formerly, below which explosions 
could not be detected, 


c, An unspecified number of on-site inspections, presumably 
lower than any number in previous US proposals. 


4. ACDA has also proposed US positions which would make on-site 
inepection unnecessarily difficult by requiring a seismic epicenter to 
justify each inspection, by unduly delimiting inspection areas and duration 
and by leaving major logistics arrangements for the inspecting team to 
the inspected country. The combined effect of these limitations would 
so reduce the deterrent value of the treaty as to create a serious risk 
of Soviet evasion. 


5. ACDA contemplates a seismic system having a threshold of about 
magnitude 4.0. Eelow that figure there would be what amounts to an 
unpoliced moratorium. Much significant technical and military progress 
can be made by low-yield testing below the threshold of this system 
(paragraph 1 to the Appendix hereto). The Joint Chiefs of Staff reaffirm 
their view that any test ban agreement should authorize testing below the 
detection threshold. 


6. In conclusion. from a national security viewpoint, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are gravely concerned by proposed departures from principles 
which should govern any nuclear test ban treaty (paragraph 2, above). 
First, it has not been demonstrated that the system provides a reasonable 
chance for detecting evasion.* Second, in effect an unpoliced moratorium 
would exist below the threshold of detection. And third, prdhibition from 
withdrawal from the treaty for three years would be counter to our interest 
if we found the implementation of the treaty unsatisfactory. 





® See page 6, Appendix hereto, and Annex B to the attachment to ISA 
memorandum, I-21111/63, dated 14 February 1963, subject as above. 
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7. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the current ACDA proposal 
should be modified to align it with the principles considered essential for 


an adequate nuclear test ban treaty. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
SIGNED 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Attachments 
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JCS COMMENTS ON ACDA RECOMMENDATIONS FOR US 
POSITION REGARDING A NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 
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Detection Systems 


1. ACDf. recommends basic reliance for detection and, where 





possible, identification to be placed on a national detection 
system (US & UK) which could begin overation immediatcly ufter any 
treaty was signed. It is highly desirable that this be 
unclassified. 


Comment 





a. Detection System. The US Air Force Technicel Applicctions 





Center estimated in its study dated 11 February 1963 that it 
would be possible to establish cn unclassified system with 
seismic detection capability comparable to the AEDS (about 4.0 
seismic magnitude) in 30 months. In six months an interim 
system having a detection capability of about 4.2 seismic 
magnitude could become operable. The number 4.0 on the seismic 
.scale represents a detection threshold of about 11-22 KT in 
alluvium, 2 KT in tuff, 1 KT in granite, and perheps 50-100 KT 
decoupled, A 4.2 detection threshold would permit undetected 
tests of several times those magnitudes. 

For the final unclassified system comparable to the AEDS, 
AFTAC estimates an average of 170 shallow events ean be 
anticipated in the USSR yearly, of which 20 can be identified 
as earthquakes by first motion. There will be about 150 events 
AEDS cannot reliably identify as earthquakes, of which 75 will 
be found to have depth indications of varying reliability. 
There will be no indicators of natural origin of the event for 
the remaining 75. All 150 events will be suspicious. In 
determining which of these events shoud be investigated by 
means of on-site inspection, criteria such as geography, 


nearness to popula ‘-neciassirien Fc -ATION remoteness, 
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| It would not, however, be justifiable to eliminate any events 
on the basis of these criteria from consideration for inspection 
or from consideration in determining the numver of ins vections 
required. The reason is that these events remain inherently 
suspicious and that these criteria would be of substantial value 
in determining the likelihood of an event being a nuclear explosion 
only if the unrealistic assumption were made that the Soviets were 
not ettempting to evade. If the United States, for example, were 
to consider events in the Arctic above suspicion because testing 
there would present unusual difficulties, this fact would constitute 
an invitation to the Soviets to test in the Arctic without fear of 
detection. T:c Joint Cnicfs of Staff cannot coucur in toe use 
o” subjective criteria to veduce tne number of events co widered 
to be suspicious, 

b. Threshold, Recently little consideration has been accorded 
underground testing below the capabilities of detection systeis 
to detect. Tests beneath the threshold can provide significant 
technological edvances beneficial to the nation that tests. 

The AEDS detection capability is approximately 4.0 seismic 
magnitude. It is probable that, under a test ban agreement much 
more stringent than ACDA envisages, tests could be conducted in 
the low KT range without fear of detection. 

The importance of low yield testing; has been vointed out by DOD 
and AEC in July, 1962, and again more recently. The consensus was 
that most of the important scientific principles involved in 
weapons can be studied effectively below 3 KT. These include: 

(1) Development of primaries for low-weight, two-stage 
systems (:uch as Minuteman); 

(2) Development of low-yield tactical systems; 

(3) Tests of integrated primary, bomb case, end sparkplugs 


for two-stage devices; 






(4) Development of ve . 
requiring only 1/10, ““@aknons ore unmrie states" 









weapons 
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(5) Possible development of all-fusion weapons requiring 





no fissionable material and having many military 

applications. 

(6) Tests of hardened primaries as well as measurements 
of their vulnerability to prompt radiations, 

(7) Some important weapons effects experiments which 
can be performed underground. 

With a limitation of 10 KT, development can be carried 
considerably further. For example, tests under 10 KT can 
lead to specific weapons such as low yield weapons for either 
tactical, air defense or anti-submarine warfare use; most 
primaries could be completely developed underground; mock- 
up larger weapons tests, utilizing these primarics and 
secondary "sparkplugs," could lead to major advance in 
thermonuclear weapon technology. 

c. Use of Classified Data, ACDA would require establish- 





ment of epicenters by means of seismic data submitted to 

an international commission. This wuld preclude use of 
Supplementary data derived from tne AEDS unless the AEDS 

were declassified and would preclude the use of unilateral 
intelligence information in selecting precise areas to be 
inspected. In the 30 months before an unclassified detection 
System could attain the seismic capability of the AEDS, the 
United States would be particularly hampered. It is considered 
essential that the United States be able to demand inspection 
of a suspicious event without being obliged to prove an 
epicentric location on the basis of unclassified, inherently 
less accurate, criteria. Declassification of AEDS remains 
distinctly undesirable because it would not only create 


political problems and compromise intelligence collection 
facilities but also permit the Soviets to have precise know- 
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Summary. The national system described above has never 





been fully coordinated with the JCS or DOD. It would offer less 
comprehensive coverage than would be provided by the “national 
stations internationally supervised" proposed by the United 
States in August 1952 and less than the internationally manned 
stations on Soviet soil. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reaffirm 
their view that any test ban treaty proscribe only those tests 


which the detection system is capable of detecting. 
On-site Inspection Quota 
2. On-site Inspection Quota 
a, ACDA recommends: The United States should be prepared 
to nerotiate a precise (though unspecified) quota of on- 
site insocctions, ACDA asserts that national detection 








Systems s'Ipplemented by unmanned seismic stations, consider- 
ations of geographical factors, and unilateral intelligence 
would reduce the number of suspicious seismic events to the 
point where "a quota of on-site inspections within the number 
range now being considered by the US will constitute a 
substantial deterrence to clandestine underground testing." 
In support of this view, ACDA claims there would be "a good 
probability of detecting at least one of a series of tests 
interspersed among a group of natural events," 

b. Comment: The JCS have never approved a reduction 
below 12-20 inspections, This number was based on a ratio 
of 20% of suspicious events. The United Statea has 
already committed itself publicly to acccptance of 8-10 
on-site inspections, and it is understood ACDA is prepared 
to fall back to 5 or 6 inspections, These figures are 
inconsistent with the ACDA concept of a "reasonable deterrent" 
which requires that there be a fair expectation of detecting 
violations, AFTAC probability calculations indicate there 
would be small likelihood of selecting for inspection even 
one of a series of detectable clandestine tests. Any 





number of inspe : nich the 
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Moreover, for on-site inspections to be of any use it 


is necessary to have workable terms and conditions for 
their conduct. Any control commission must not have auth- 





ority to limit or prevent inspection. A party must be able 






























to request insepection without seismic evidence of a speci‘ic 
epicenter in order that national intelligence may be used 
as a basis of decision to request inspection. An inspection 
team mugt be logistically self-sufficient, permitted to 
persist in inspection for a period possibly as long as six 
months, 2nd so menned and equipped that it could have at 
least a fair probability of finding evidence of a well con- 
cealed clandestine test. The ACDA vosition shows little 
appreciation of the physical and technical difficulties involved 
in making on-site inspection an effective procedure. 


Exclusion of Sensitive Defense Installations 
3. Exclusion of Sensitive Defense Installations 


a. ACDA recommends: A party could exclude from inspection 





especially sensitive defense installations loceted within the 
area to be inspected. 

b. Comment: A denial of inspection on security grounds 
is tantamount; to a veto end would vitiate any inspection 
provisions iff the desired area is of appreciable size. 
When coupled with other limitations on our detection and 
verification capabilities, e.g., limited capability to 
distinguish between earthquakes and muclear explosions, 
inability to detect below seismic threshold end limited 
inspection quota, this provision would so degrade the 
deterrent value of the treaty as to create an unacceptable 
risk of Sovict evasion. However, if exclusion from access 
is limited to very small areas, the restriction would not 
affect inspection. For instance, access to en instellation 
could be denied if CLASSIFIED FOR PUBLICA TIOR ermitted, 
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sufficiently close to ascertain whether or not a nuclear test 
has been conducted. Even if complete inspection were permitted, 
one side might not take undue advantage of the right because of 
fear of retaliation in kind. 

Size of Inspection Area 





4. Size of Inspection Area 





&. ACDA recommends the outward limits of the size of the 
area to be inspected would be 500 square kilometers where the 
number of reliable reporting stations do not make good travel 
time calculations available, and where available the area 
would be 300 square kilometers. 

b. Comment: AFTAC estimates a two-thirds probability of 
an epicenter falling within a 700 square kilometer area if the 
epicenter is located by well distributed stations. Consequently, 
the area proposed by ACDA would by itself commit more than half 
of any inspections undertaken of the sites of actual nuclear 
expiosions to failure, 


Countries Not Party To Treaty 








5. 4. ACDA Recommendation: The US should not insist France and 
China be initial parties to the treaty but withdrawal procedures 
should be included. 

b. Comment: It is probable that certain states not now 
negotiating in Geneva nor intending to negotiate must eventually 
be parties to the treaty if there is to be an effective test 
world-wide test ban. This includes both France and Communist 
China. Any treaty must incorporate simple, uncomplicated with- 
drawal procedures for termination in the event a state, not a 
party to the treaty, is found to have conducted a nuclear test. 
The treaty should also contain a provision which recognizes 
that timely inclusion of certain states is an essential condi- 
tion of a test ban treaty. It is noted that ACDA suggests we 


explore with the Soviets a nonwithdr wetive for 
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Domestic Nuclear Nuclear Industrial Time Re- Aircraft Missile - Motivation 
Avattabitity Research Power Resources quired to Operational Seractonnt To Make 








First Test Capabili bili Decision 
France xx xxx xxx xxx done 1964 "69 High 
West Germany -~-- xxx xx xxx 4-5 yrs 6 yrs 7 yrs Moderate 
Italy x xx xx xx 5-6 yrs 7 yrs 8 yrs Low 
Belgium - xx P xx ooo ooo ooo Low 
* therlands --- xx P xx --- --- --- Low 
Canada xxx xxx xx xxx 1-2 yrs & yrs 7 yrs Very Low 
Sweden xx xxx xx xxx 2-3 yrs 5 yrs 8 yrs Evaluating 
Switzerland --- x P xx --- o-- --- Low 
Japan x xx x xxx 5-6 yrs 6 yrs 8 yrs Very low but 
depends on Chin 
India xx xx x xx 4-5 yrs 5 yrs 8 yrs Low but depends 
on China 
Israel x xx B xx 2-3 yrs 1968 1968 Moderate to 
High 
UAR °-- x P x Over 10 Over 10 Over 10 Moderate to 
High 
Brazil x x P x Over 10 Over 10 Over 10 Low 
Australia xx x P xx --- --- --- Low 
Norway | ace xx x xx oo o-- o-- Low 
( Com xx xx P xx 1963 1970 1972 High 
(Possible) 
East Germany xxx xx xx xx USSR Prohibits USSR Prohibits 
Czechos lovakiaxxx x xx xx 7 ss _ - 
Poland x xX P x w " A A 
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18 February 1963 bs 


MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL TAYLOR 


Subject: Probabilitics and a Nuclear Test Ban 


1. Duscing the discussions of the last week on a nuclear test ban 
treaty, the statistical experts at ACDA began playing down the 
importance of developing a thorough detection system by pointing 
out what was to them an acceptable probability of discovering a 
violation by random selection of seismic events. Once the proba- 
bility train had been let out of the station, however, everyone got 
on board. The result is that it now seems, from a statistical vier'- 
point, that our proposed overall detection and inspection system is 
unsound. D.fore cxplaining some implications of this conclusion, 
let me vxplain briefly how the conclusion was reached. 


2. Im the discussion Friday with the technicians, Secretary 
McNamara said that there are four probabilities that must be con- 
sidereo before we can determine our ability to detect tests. They 
were delined as: 


a. Pl is the probability of detection of the event. 


b. P2 is the probability that the test will be selected from 
other events. 


Sb Tp? O° 


c. PS is the probability that the area selected for the on-site 
inspection includes the test site. - 





G. P4 ie the probability that the nuclear test will be detected 
if it falle within the inspected area. ‘ 


3. Subsequent to the rneeting, Mr. Barber of ISA drafted a paper 
presenting hie viev.« on the test ban. He began by setting out the 
four probabilities and promising to look at them in turn. He did not 
carry through on his planned approach, primarily because he said 
P4 depended not only on inspection procedures but also on Russian 
willingness to help us in our inspections. His overall conclusions 
were that 6-3 inspections annually were satisfactory, because "we 
want a few good inspections, not a lot of clumsy ones." 
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4. At TAD A, Ihave used the data in Mr. Barber's paper to show 
that for 5 inspections annually under fairly conservative assumptions 
we would have | in 100 chances of discovering a violation, and that 
for 6 inspections under fairly liberal assumptions, we would have 
only 3 in ICU. It seeins to be that neither case would be very 
convincing to the US public. Fither our data or our inspection 
criteria must be chenged. 


5. Implications 





The low probabilities of actually proving a violation have in 
part been foreseen by stoine. Thus we hear the technical argument 
that even if the Russians cheated by testing underground, they could 
not alter the :nilitary balance. If this assertion is true (and I arn 
not certain by any means that it is), then it vitiates the need for any 
inspection systein and, in turn, substantiates the Soviet argument 
that inspections are needed more for political than technical reasons. 


6. Our main objective in pressing for an inspection system has 
been that it would establish the “principle of inspection". If with 
this objective we set up a pour system, we will have set a poor 
precedent. It would be preferable to consider an unpoliced mora- 
torium «ith c high readiness to test than a poorly inspected test ban 
and a high level of complacency. 





w. Y. S. 
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LIMIT DISTRIBUTION 
Following instructions cleared as result of meeting of 


interested principals with President February 18. 


908 svCUL_lvrr Iyer 


You should indicate to Kuznetsov in private meeting that 


US has several specific points to make on substance of a test 


ban treaty. 


1. US proposes that on-site inspections be carried out 


°Zs 


within an agreed upon time sequence and under an agreed procedure 
with inspections in USSR of seismic events designated by US and ™ 


UK, with US-UK selection of events, and conducted by 70 percent | 

































US/UK nationals and 30 percent nationals from non-NATO and non- “ 

Warsaw Pact nations with provision for an equal onbes of USSR S 
y observers. (FYI: Present thinking is that the Inspection Team . 
d) should include fourteen US-UK technical experts plus the number 

needed for support and drilling operations, if the latter are s 
stoviioed y RHA 
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“required. The drilling operations will require an additional number of | 
people depending upon the area, etc. END FYI.) Chief of team would be 
US or UK national. In designating seismic events for inspection in USSR, 
the US-UK would submit seismic data from four seismic stations to estab- 
lish location of event, which it may went to inspect together with a 
atatement that it could not identify the event as natural in origin 
under criteria contained in para 3 of Article VIII of August 27, 1962 


comprehensive treaty draft. USSR would be responsible for supplying all 
heavy transportation equipment, e.g., helicopters, trucks, for inspec- 


tion in USSR. Reverse procedures would apply for inspections in US 
or UK. 


2. Review of scientific problems in determination of locating 
epicenter indicates area can be reduced to an area of 500 square kilo- 
meters specified as an @lipse with a semi-major axis of a maximum of 
'S kilometers. 


3. In USSR the US would supply sealed recorders and certain sealed 
instruments for the automatic recording stations which would be built 


according to specifications agreed to by US, UK and USSR and for which 
USSR would have certain responsibilities for maintenance. Sealed re- 


corder would be picked up and checked by non-Soviet personnel maxiaum 
of eight times a year. Data from these stations would also be recorded 


outside the station by a recording device identical to the one within 
and this data obtained outside would be picked up and transmitted regu- 
larly, e.g., once a week by Soviet personnel to International Commission 


for use there and for transmission to other side. Reverse situation per- 
tains for such stations in US. US proposes seven such stations be 
located in US and USSR. 


4, ~US, after further study of question of on-site inspection | 
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quota, believes that if the procedures for on-site inspection, along 
the lines indicated, are acceptable to Soviet Union and can be agreed 
on in more detail the US would accept a quota of seven on-site 
inspections annually on the territories of the US and the USSR. 

5. US in making these proposals hopes they will be acceptable 
to Soviet Union and negotiations for drafting treaty can proceed 
without delay. 

We have notified foregoing to British Embassy to inform UK FONOFF. 
Subject to FONOFF approval, these proposals can be notified to USSR 
at your meeting on Tuesday, 10 am as joint US/UK views, such approval 
to be notified to you by your UK colleague in Geneva. In absence of 
suth notification these proposals should be put forward as US 


proposals. 

Ti¥ You should-emphasize that the US does not intend to confirm 
its proposals publicly until there are indications of moving toward 
an agreement. 

Following are additional instructions on the conduct of on-site 
inspections for use as appropriate. 

Discussion is in terms of US-UK requesting an inspection in 
Soviet Union; obviously same procedure would apply in reverse case. 


1. US-UK would submit seismic data to International Commission 
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regarding unidentified seismic event no later than 60 days after 
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event had occurred. Data must be sufficient to locate event, i.e., 
must include clearly measurable arrival times from four stations, and 
must include a statement from US-UK that the data do not indicate the 
event has been identified as natural in origin using criteria specified 
in treaty. 

2. Soviet Union would have seven days in which to present any 
supplementary information regarding event. Any other data not previously 
available, such as data from automatic recording seismic stations, must 
also be submitted within seven days; longer time may be permitted by 
mutual agreement, due to emergency situations. 

3. US-UK would decide within seven days from the reczipt of the 
extra data whether to designate KX event for an on-site inspection. 

The designation would include the location and a description of the 


area to be inspected as well as the manner in which the inspection 


team planned to arrive at the port of entry. ’ 
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[ 4. eviet Union would have five days in which to notify the | 
Commission of its arrangements for receiving the inspection. Soviet 
transportation would be used to take the team to the site of the in- 
spection team's headquarters. 

5. The Soviet Union could exclude from inspection a building 
located within the area to be inspected, which the Soviet Union ex- 
plained, in a report, must be excluded on the grounds it was a sensi- 
tive defense installation. An abuse of the exclusion provision would 
be considered a violation of the terms of the treaty. 

6. The maximum size of the area to be inspected would be 500 
square kilometers specified as an elipse with a semi-major axis of a 


maximum of 15 kilometers. 





7. Composition of surface inspection teams for Soviet Union 
would be 20 persons, including 14 US-UK nationals as technicians and 
6 nationals from non-NATO and non-Warsaw Pact countries selected by 
Commission on recommendation of administrative officer. Chief of team 
would be US or UK national. Soviet Union would have number of observers 
equal to total number of inspection team, 

8. Inspection team would have maximum of six weeks to complete 
its surface inspection including low level helicopter flights; this 


could be delayed by mutual agreement. If drilling was considered | 
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‘necessary, notification of this need would be given within five weeks ~] 
from start of inspection, would include provision for additional persons, 
to be agreed upon, and must be completed within a specified time period 


for “irdAying 
(FYI: Time period under consideration/is 3-6 months. END FYI) from the 





farrival of the drilling equipment; such equipment must arrive by end of 


sixth week from start of surface inspection. 


9. Report of inspection team would be made no later than 30 days 


after team had completed its inspection, 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


SUBJECT: MEETING OF THE PRINCIPALS RE NUCLEAR TESTING 
10:30 a.m. - 18 February 1963 - Cabinet Room 


PRESENT: The President, Secretary McNamara, Secretary Gilpatric, 
General Taylor, Mr. Nitze, Mr. Bundy, The Vice President, 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. McCone, Mr. Wiesner, Secretary Rusk, 
Secretary Ball, Mr. Haywort DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
© Retein cless'n © —— 
Osciassity in and encise as shown 
(From hand-written notes prepared by DCI) oD wate Gea. 42 ent - 
AICOOGR by Sie 


Rusk opened discussion of paper. McNamara agreed about 
60 suspicious events a year - 6 or 8 to 10 provide sufficiently high 
probability to foreclose a significant test. 

McCone - Report on intelligence. 


Fisher - Expiained Annex B. McNamara says table not good. 


Taylor - Four areas of doubts - i.e. signals area, find spot, 
reach conclusion. 


President - How big a test can be run - Fisher 4.2 at outset, 
later 4.0 and possibly 3.8. Indicated 30 KT - McNamara and Wiesner 
10/20 KT. Columns on Page 10 about agreed position and treaty should 
be defended on basis of the lower limit of system. 


Thompson thoughtnumbers serious. Sovs. never go above 5 - 
areas important - Rusk does not wish to open up numbers. 


Fisher - area problem ~- 500 circular/ 300 eliptical. 


President - Rusk - Fisher - Wiesner - on question of black box - 
Wiesner says 0, AEC - 0. Rusk - stay with? 


Withdrawal clause. 


Taylor - under threshold - firing weapons - training reliability. 


mib 
Attachments: DCI memo dtd 18 r& and Position Paper dtd 17 Fe;bruary 63 
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18 Feb 1963 
/ PEA ebruary 


Uwe! 
MEMORANDUM / 


With respect to the proposed test ban treaty, the U.S. position 
as outlined in the ACDA dated February 17 represents a departure in many 
respects from positions taken previously by interested parties in the 
Administration and in the Congress, including myself. 

Paper accepts principle adopted about a year ago of total 
suspension, thus eliminating the threshold. The rationale is that testing 
over the threshold would be too risky because a series of tests would be 
detected and anything less than a series would not be meaningful. 

Secondly, there is a connotation that such testing would not affect the 


balance of power from a nuclear standpoint. 


(em feel the Soviets could conduct a series of underground tests 
(ne ‘by careful planning by the use of a number of geographic locations and 
if they choose to do so, results obtained would be meaningful with respect 
to their nuclear weapon know-how, I believe this can be done without 
danger of detection from the system proposed or {rom other sources 
including Attache reports or clandestine resources. 
With respect to the value of such tests to the USSR and to 
ourselves, it is difficult for me to reach a conclusion that some benefits 


of a military nature are not possible, or further improvement in weapon 


technology. The National Laboratories 
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/ In other areas our position seems to lack realism. De Gaulle 


has announced a program and will not, in my opinion, be deterred and 

our estimate of the time required for him to develop satisfactory 

warheads for ballistic missiles would be at least 1970 or later, not 1965. 
The Chinese Communists, likewise, have informed Sir 

Harold Caccia they are pursuing a program, that they will not be deterred 


and therefore we can expect tests from that country at some time in the 


future. 
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- This SStument consists of 32 
pages, No. 37 of 65 copies, 
Series A. 


UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


February 17, 1963 


TO: Members of the Committee of Principals 


SUBJECT: U. S. Position for a Test Ban Treaty 


Attached is a revised paper containing recommended 
U. S. Position in the Geneva test ban negotiations. for 
discussion at a meeting of the Committee of Principals with 
the President at The White House on Monday, February 18, 
1963, at 10:30 a.m. The paper contains annexes A, B, C, D. 
Annex C, entitled "An Elaboration of the Procedure for 
Conducting an On-Site Inspection,” is not attached. It 
is mot needed for the February 18 meeting. It will be 
circulated later. 


Adrian S. Fisher 
Acting Director 


United States Arms Control ani 


When separated from Disarmament Agency, Room 5934, 
attachments, handle Department of State Building 
this document as Government Code 182 
OFFICIAL USE ONLY Extension 7771. 
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QUOTE 


OYSTER BAY, N.Y. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1963 


WILLIAM C, FOSTER 

DIRECTOR, ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE a 
WASHINGTON, 0.C. | 


DEAR MR, FOSTER: 4 


YOU ADVISED ME BY TELEPHONE ON SATURDAY MORNING FEBRUARY 23, 
1963 THAT AT A RECENT PLENARY MEETING OF THE 18 NATION [I 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT GENEVA, DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER 
KUZNETSOV OF THE USSR HAD STATED IN SUBSTANCE, THAT AT Al” 
MEETING BETWEEN HIMSELF AND MYSELF IN THE FALL OF 1962 IN 
NEW YORK, WHEN WE WERE BOTH REPRESENTING OUR RESPECTIVE GOVERN- 


i 
CGpzuas 2£23/ STC 


EGATION TO THE 18 NATION DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AND A’ 
MEM3ER OF THE US DELEGATION Af THE 17TH UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY) 
1 HAD STATED THAT THE US WAS WILL NG TO ACCEPT THREE AUTOMATIC 
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-2- 3127, FEBRUARY 25, 10 AM (SECTION ONE OF TWO), FROM NEW YORK 


STATIONS ON THE TERRITORY OF THE SOVIET UNION AND THREE 
ON-SITE INSPECTIONS OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION TO BE SET UP UNDER THE PROPOSED DRAFT 
TREATY TO SUPERVISE THE CESSATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPON TESTS. 


DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER KUZNETSOV IS MISTAKEN, | NEVER AT 
ANY TIME AGREED OR SUGGESTED THREE AUTOMATIC STATIONS OR 
THREE ON-SITE INSPECTIONS ON USSR TERRITORY, 


IN ALL OF THE PLENARY MEETINGS AND MEETINGS OF THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON THE CESSATION OF NUCLEAR TESTING AND MEETINGS 
BETWEEN MYSELF AS CO-CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFERENCE AND DEPUTY 
FOREIGN MINISTER KUZNETSOV, DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER ZORIN OR 
AMBASSADOR TSARAPKIN AND IN THE FIRST COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY | CAREFULLY AND PAINSTAKINGLY REFERRED TO THE FUN- 
DAMENTAL NECESSITY OF THE USSR ACCEPTING THE PRINCIPLE OF 
ON-SITE INSPECTION (WHICH THE USSR HAD FLATLY REJECTED ON 
NOVEMBER 28, 1961 AFTER PREVIOUS ACCEPTANCE) AND THE US-UK 
REQUIREMENTS FOR (A) AN APPROPRIATE NUMBER OF INTERNAT |ONALLY 
SUPERVISED, NATIONALLY MANNED AND INSTRUMENTED DETECTION STATIONS 
ON THE TERRITORY OF THE USSR AND (B) AN EQUALLY APPROPRIATE 
NUMBER OF OBLIGATORY ON-SITE INSPECTIONS BY TEAMS APPOINTED 
BY THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
AFTER CERTIFICATION OF AN UNIDENTIFIED EVENT BY THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER UNDER THE TREATY PURSUANT TO ARTICLE Vil! OF THE ORAFT 
TREATY BANNING ALL NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS (ENDC/58) AND THAT 
THERE WAS TO BE THE UNQUESTIONED AND UNMISTAKABLE RIGHT TO MAKE 
AN APPROPRIATE NUMBER OF ON-SITE INSPECTIONS OF OTHERWISE 
—se EVENTS AS SET FORTH IN ARTICLE ViI!, SUBDIVISIONS 
AND I1, 


UNDER INSTRUCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE | NEVER AT 

ANY TIME IN GENEVA OR NEW YORK OR ELSEWHERE EXCEPT AS HEREAFTER 
SPECIFIED, MADE ANY MENTION OF THE NUMBER OF DETECTION STATIONS 
OR THE NUMBER OF ON-SITE INSPECTIONS OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS 
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WE WOULD ACCEPT UNDER THE TREATY WE PROPOSED ON AUGUST 27, 

1962. WE WERE DOING OUR LEVEL BEST, BY ADDUCING OBJECTIVE 
SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, TO GLI THt USSR 10 ACCEPT THE PRINCIPLES 
OF NATIONALLY MANNED DETECTION STATIONS UNDER APPROPRIATE 
INTERNAT 1ONAL SUPERVISION AND OF OBJECTIVE ON-SITE INSPECTION, 


UNTIL THEY DID THAT THERE WAS NO POINT IN DISCUSSING NUMBERS 
AND WE DID NOT, 


SOMETIME LATE IN OCTOBER, 1962 - | CAN SUPPLY THE EXACT 

DATE IF THAT 1S IMPORTANT - | HAD A SHORT CONVERSATION IN NEW 
YORK WITH DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER KUZNETSOV IN WHICH | EMPHASIZED 
THE EXTREME IMPORTANCE OF THE NON-PO.IFERATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
AND OF WORKING OUT AN ADEQUATE, WORKABLE AND EFFECTIVE NUCLEAR 
TEST WAN TREATY, 


HE ASKED, IF WE COULD ACCEPT TWO OR THREE DETECTION STATIONS 
AND TWO OR THREC INVITATIONAL ON-SITE INSPECTIONS ON THEIR 
TERRITORY, AND | REPLIED “EMPHATICALLY NO", BUT THAT IF THEY 
WOULD ACCEPT THE THEORY OF PROPERLY INSTRUMENTED, INTER- 
NATIONALLY SUPERVISED DETECTION STATIONS AND OBLIGATORY ON- 
SITE INSPECTION THEY WOULD FIND US REASONABLE, 

THE DAY AFTER OUR ELECTION DAY HE ASKED ME FOR AN APPOINMENT, 
ALEX AKALOVSKY OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND | WENT TO SEE HIM 
AND MR, TIMERBAEV AT THEIR HEADQUARTERS ON 62ND STREET, NEW 
YORK, 


BASED ON THE JULY 7, 1962 ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE US DEPARTMENT 

OF DEFENSE, ! STATED TO DEPUTY FORE ICN MINISTER KUZNETSOV 

THAT WITH IMPROVED INSTRUMENTATION AND TRAINED PLRSONNEL, 

AND WITH A SYSTEM OF INTERNATIONALLY SUPERVISED BUT NATIONALLY 
MANNED DETECTION STATIONS, THERE WOULD BE FEWCR UNIDENTIFIED 
EARTHQUAKES IN EACH YEAR, BUT | SAID THAT WE STILL COULD NOT 
IDENTIFY A NUCLEAR EVENT POSITIVELY BY DISTANT INSTRUMENTATION 
ALONE, THAT WE OUGHT TO BE ABLE TO SOLVE TO OUR MUTUAL SATIS- 
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FACTION THE PROBLEM OF SO-CALLED ESPIONAGE OCCURRING ON 

"ON-SITE INSPECTION TRIPS" BY THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
PERSONNEL, THAT THERE WOULD HAVE TO BE A REASONABLE SCIENTIFIC 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS AND THE 
NUMBER OF ANNUAL ON-SITE INSPECTIONS IN ANY ONE YEAR AND THAT 

THIS WOULD HAVE TO BE REVIEWED ON THE BASIS OF SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE, 


| REFERRED SPECIFICALLY TO OUR PROPOSAL AT THE 23RD SUB- 
COMMITTEE MEETING ON AUGUST 9, 1962, AND TO OUR PROPOSED 
TREATY OF AUGUST 27, 1962 (ENDC/58) AND TO MY STATEMENTS IN 
PLENARY IN GENEVA ON SEPTEMBER 4, 1962 THAT THE NUMBER OF 
CONTROL POSTS WOULD BE SUBSTANTIALLY FEWER THAN THE 21 OR 
19 CONTROL POSTS WE HAD PROPOSED IN THE PAST, 


| THEN REPEATED WHAT | HAD SAID THERE, THAT IF WE CAN WORK OUT 
THE QUESTION ON OBLIGATORY ON-SITE INSPECTION TO OUR MUTUAL 
SATISFACTION THERE SHOULD BE NO DIFFICULTY IN REACHING AGREE- 
MENT ON THE NUMBER OF NATIONALLY MANNED, INTERNATIONALLY SUPER. 
VISED DETECTION POSTS TO BE ACCEPTED BY EACH OF THE NUCLEAR 
POWERS, PARTIES TO THE TREATY, AND THAT THESE TWO FEATURES, 
NATIONALLY MANNED, INTERNATIONALLY SUPERVISED DETECTION STATIONS 
AND REDUCED NUMBER OF DETECTION OR CONTROL STATIONS REPRE- 
SENTED, IN OUR AUGUST 27, 1962 DRAFT, SIGNIFICANT’ CHANGES FROM 
THE UNITED KINGDOM = UNITED STATES 16 APRIL 1961 DRAFT 

TREATY, 


PL. IMPTON 
BAP 
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ACTION GENEVA 351, INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 3127. 


MR. KUZNETSOV REJECTED THE SCIENTIFIC RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

THE NUMBER OF ANNUAL ON-SITE INSPECTIONS AND SAID NATIONAL \ 
DETECTION SYSTEMS WERE ENTIRELY SUFFICIENT BOTH TO DETECT, 

LOCATE AND IDENTIFY ALL NUCLEAR EVENTS AND THAT NO INTER-~ 

NATIONAL SUPERVISION OF DETECTION POSTS OR ON-SITE INSPECTIONS 
WERE NECESSARY. 


BAW Rae 


| EXPLAINED THAT "APPROPRIATE INTERNATIONAL SUPERVISION" \ 
MEANT THE PHYSICAL PRESENCE OF INTERNATIONAL SUPERVISION PER- ‘ 
SONNEL AT EACH OF THE DETECTION STATIONS ON THE TERRITORY OF \ 
THE SOVIET UNION, 


HE READ OUT LOUD TO ME, IN ENGLISH, A MEMORANDUM FROM 

CHAIRMAN KHRUSHCHEV DEMANDING A MAXIMUM OF TWO OR THREE | 
AUTOMATIC STATIONS ON THEIR TERR!I-ORY AND NOT OVER TWO OR V4 
THREE INVITATIONAL ON-SITE INSPECTIONS, OR AT LEAST THE LANGUAGE 
SOUNDED SO HEDGED IT WASN'T CLEAR, AS HE READ IT, WHETHER 

THE INSPECTION TEAMS TO BE APPOINTED BY THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

UNDER THE TREATY (ARTICLE Vili, SUBDIVISIONS 6 AND 11) WOULD 
HAVE THE UNQUESTIONED Riuiil TO MAKE AN INSPECTION OF AN 

UNIDENTIFIED EVENT OR NOT, 


| TOLD HIM THIS WAS UNACCEPTABLE TO US, 


HE SAID THAT | HAD, IN AN CARLIER CONVERSATION, SAID A 7 
"SMALL" NUMBER OF NATIONALLY MANNED BUT INTERNATIONALLY 
SUPERVISED STATIONS AND A SMALL NUMOER OF ON-SITE INSPECTIONS, 


EVEN THOUGH THEY HAD NOT ACCEPTED THE PRINCIPLE OF 6, laAzoR 
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ON-SITE INSPECTION, ! DECIDED THE TIME HAD COME TO BE SPECIFIC 
ABOUT WHAT "SMALL" MEANT. | REMINDED HIM THAT THEIR SCIENTISTS 
HAD EARLIER CLAIMED THERE WERE NOT OVER 60 UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS 
PER ANNUM IN THE SOVIET UNION WHEREAS OURS HAD SAID THERE WERE 
MANY MORE THAN THAT, BUT ON THE BASIS OF ONE INSPECTION FOR 
FIVE UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS, IF THEIR SCIENTISITS WERE CORRECT, 
WE HAD SAID WE WOULD TAKE TWELVE ON-SITE INSPECTIONS BUT THAT 
iF OURS WERE RIGHT, WE WOULD WANT A MAXIMUM OF TWENTY ON- 

SITE INSPECTIONS WITH ONE MORE THAN TWELVE FOR EACH FIVE 
ADDITIONAL UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS ABOVE SIXTY AND UP TO ONE 
HUNDRED, 


| SAID WE COULD REDUCE THE FIGURE OF TWELVE, PREVIOUSLY MEN- 
TIONED, SOMEWHAT BECAUSE OF OUR VELA RESEARCH PROGRAMME AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC CRITERIA SET FORTH IN THE DRAFT TREATY BUT 
NEARER TO THE VICINITY OF EIGHT TO TEN THAN TO TWO OR THREE, 
THE FIGURE HE MENTIONED, 


| SAID FURTHER | HAD NO AUTHORITY WHATSOEVER TO ACCEPT THREE 
AUTOMATIC STATIONS OR INDEED ANY AUTOMATIC STATIONS, AS TO 
THE EFFICIENCY OF WHICH | WAS NOT ADVISED, AND THAT WE WANTED 
NEARER TEN NATIONALLY MANNED BUT INTERNATIONALLY SUPERVISED 
DETECTION STATIONS WITH A REASONABLE AMOUNT OF INTERNATIONAL 
SUPERVISION, 


HE SAID THIS WAS OUT OF Tilt QUESTION, | THEN SAID AND REPEATED 
THAT THE TWO OR THREE STATIONS OR TWO OR THREE ON-SITE IN- 
SPECT IONS HE MENTIONED WAS LQUALLY OUT OF THE QUESTION, | 
ASKED HIM TO ADDUCE OBJECTIVE SUPPORTING SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE 
AS TO THE ABILITY OF NATIONAL DLTECTION STATIONS 10 IDENTIFY 
NUCLEAR EVENTS WHICH HE SAID WOULD ONY PROLONO THE DISCUSSIONS 
AND WAS NOT NECESSARY, 


HE AGAIN URGED ME TO ACCLI*T TWO OR THRLE STATIONS AND TWO 
OR THREE INSPECTIONS AND | TOLD HIM TRANKLY WL COULD NOT 
ACCEPT THIS AND HE SAID HiC WANTLD TO GE EQUALLY FRANK AND THEY 
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WOULD NEVER AGREE TO ANYTHING LIKE EIGHT TO TEN DETECTION 
STATIONS OR ON-SITE INSPECTIONS, 


THERE CAN'T POSSIBLY BE ANY MISUNDERSTANDING AS8OUT THIS BECAUSE 
THE DISCUSSION AS TO NUMBERS WAS VCRY CLEAR AND EXPLICIT. 


| THEN ENTERED INTO A DISCUSSION OF WHERE EARTHQUAKES, 
ACCORDING TO SOVIET STATISTICS, OCCURRED IN THE SOVIET UNION, 


| SAID, ACCORDING TO THEIR STATISTICS, MOST OF THE EARTHQUAKES 
TOOK PLACE UNDER THE OCEAN SOUTH OF THE KAMCHATKA PENINSULA AND 
ON THAT PENINSULA, IN THE PAMIR REGION, WEST OF OQUTER MONGOLIA 
AND IN THE REGION OF THE USSR NORTHEAST OF TURKEY, WITH THE 
REST OF THE EARTHQUAKES BEING SCATTERED, 


1 SAID WE WOULD BE GLAD TO HAVE OUR SCIENTISTS CONSIDER 

WITH THEIR SCIENTISTS THE POSSIBILITY OF DIVIDING, ON THE BASIS 
OF ACCEPTED SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE, THE USSR INTO SEISMIC AND 
NON-SEISMIC AREAS AND THE PLACING OF MOST OF THE DETECTION 
STATIONS IN QUIET AREAS CALCULATED TO PRODUCE THE BEST 
DETECTION, LOCATION AND IDENTIFICATION RESULTS, AND THAT | 
THOUGHT OUR SCIENTISTS AND THEIRS COULD PRORATE THE DETECTION 
STATIONS IN THEIR TERRITORY SO THAT ONLY A FEW WOULD BE IN THE 
HEARTLAND OF THE USSR. AND IF THEY CONDUCTED NO NUCLEAR EVENTS 
WE COULD PROBABLY ALSO PRORATE THC NUMBER OF ON-SITE INSPECTIONS 
IN LIKE MANNER, 


HE AGAIN INDICATED VERY CLEARLY THEY WOULD ONLY ACCEPT 
TWO OR THREE AUTOMATIC STATIONS © OR THE ENTIRE USSR TERRITORY, 
SO THE QUESTION OF PRORATING WAS UNINTERESTING, 


| AGAIN SAID WE WERE WILLING TO EXPLORE ALL ASPECTS OF THE 
PROBLEM SCIENTIFICALLY BUT HIS STATEMCNT AS TO NUMBERS WAS 
QUITE UNACCEPTABLE. | WAS VERY CLEAR ON THIS, 

HE SAID "THEN THERE CAN BE NO AGREEMENT," 
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| SAID, IF THERE WERE ONLY TWO OR THREE ON-SITE INSPECTIONS 
WITH TWELVE MONTHS IN THE YEAR, THERE WOULD REALLY ONLY BE 

ONE - AS WE COULD NEVER BE WITHOUT ANY - AND IF WE USED ONE, 
THERE WOULD ALWAYS BE A GREAT DEBAT WHETHER WE COULD REALLY USE 
THE REMAINING TWO, AND THEN’ | STATED THE NUMBER OF ON-SITE 
INSPECT IONS WOULD HAVE TO BEAR A REASONABLE RELATIONSHIP 

TO THE NUMBER OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS IN ANY YEAR AND THAT IT 
WOULD PROBABLY HAVE TO BE A MINIMUM OF AROUND EIGHT TO TEN AND 
THAT THE NUMBER OF TWO OR THREE WAS COMPLETELY UNREAL ISTIC 

AND NOT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCIENTIFIC CRITERIA SET OUT IN 
THE DRAFT TREATY (ENDC/58). 


| ALSO MAKE IT QUITE CLEAR THAT | HAD NO INSTRUCTIONS ABOUT 
AUTOMATIC STATIONS AND THAT | WAS HIGHLY SKEPTICAL OF THE SO 
CALLED PUGWASH REPORTS WITH RESPECT TO SUCH STATIONS AS THERE 
WERE NO TRAINED US SEISMOLOGISTS AT THIS CONFERENCE, 


HE THEN ASKED FOR AN EARTHQUAKE MAP OF THE USSR ON THE BASIS 
OF THE SOVIET EARTHQUAKE STATISTICS | HAD MENTIONED, 


| REPORTED THE COVERSATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 

STATED CLEARLY THAT | HAD URGED HIM TO ACCEPT A NUMBER OF 
INTERNATIONALLY SUPERVISED AND PROPERLY INSTRUMENTED AND LOCATED 
DETECTION STATIONS NEARER TO EIGHT TO TEN THAN THE TWO OR 

THREE WHICH HE HAD DEMANDED, 


SUBSEQUENTLY ON INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

| SENT TO HIM A MAP OF THE SOVIET UNION, DIVIDED UP INTO 
EARTHQUAKE AND NON EARTHQUAKE AREAS, GASED ON OFFICIAL SOVIET 
STATISTICS, BUT WE HAD NO FURTHER CONVERSATION IN NEW YORK 

AND OTHER THAN THE DEBATE IN THE FIRST COMMITTEE WHICH RESULTED IN 
RESOLUTION XV!! 1732 A AND B, THE SUBJECT WAS NOT TAKEN 

UP AGAIN, 


UPON MY RETURN TO GENEVA ON NOVEMBER 20, 1962 TO DECEMBER 
21, 1962 | CONTINUED TO EXPOUND THE AMERICAN POSITION, ALL 
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OF WHICH IS REFLECTED IN THE VERBATIM RECORDS, 

ON JANUARY 20, 1963, | TOLD AMBASSADOR TSARAPKIN AND MR, 
VORONSHOV WE WOULD HAVE TO HAVE A MINIMUM OF EIGHT TO TEN 
INTERNAT IONALLY SUPERVISED DETECTION STATIONS AND AN EQUAL 
NUMBER OF OBLIGATORY ON-SITE INSPECTIONS. 


| HAVE NEVER AT ANY TIME OR AT ANY PLACE REDUCED THESE 
FIGURES, 


| WOULD HOPE THAT YOU CAN PLACE THIS LETTER IN THE RECORD 
OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE, 


RESPECTFULLY YOURS, 
ARTHUR H, DEAN 


UNQUOTE 
PL. IMPTON 


BAP 
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27 February 1963 


ADDENDUM TO THE 20 DECEMBER 1962 REPORT OF THE NSAM 205 COMMITTEE 


CONCLUSIONS 





On 14 and 15 February 1963, the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group 
(Bethe Panel) reported on the analysi 


in December 1962. After review of this information, the NSAM 205 

Committee has concluded that while the Soviets have somewhat extended 

their capabilities in the sub-megaton yield range, the advances made are 
their mili 
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I. The 1962 Soviet Test Series 





From 20 December to 25 December 1962, the Soviets conducted 9 
Novaya Zemlya site (see Table I). Five of these 
than 100 KT, two were between 1 and 2 MI, one 
MT. The very low yield events previously 
123 


r than 10,000 KT. 





the result of dropping these three events, JOE numbers listed in 
20 December report (from JOE 124 on) should be re-numbered; JOE 
124 becomes JOE 121, JOE 125 becomes JOE 122, etc. 
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svaiuation of Soviet teste in the S00 to 1,800 EE senge inticates 
considerable progress in thermonuclear technolog ‘3 JOE 163 the 
Sovie' for the first time, tested a < > 
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tpeueLy Lower Weig ste then Yer seen in previcus Soviet thermonuclear 
mEthey do not appear to represent — 


Yield-to-weight ratios for the sub-megaton yield tests are shown 
in Table II. 


III. High-Yield Tests on 24 and 25 December 1962 





The two high-yield tests which have been carried out since previous 
analyses appear to be somewhat different in design than previous devices 
in the same yield classes. ‘The analysis of the 26 MT device is 
particularly difficult since it contained appreciable amounts of unburned 
thermonuclear fuel and does not permit any precise reconstruction of the 
design of the device. However, neither it nor the 6 MT device appear 
to involve any radical advances in veapon technology. 
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20 Dec. oe 278 _ 10 Atmoophere Novaya Zenlya ; 
22 Dec. JOE 179 30 Atmosphere Novaya Zemlya 
23 Dec. § JOE 180 -- Atmosphere Novaya Zemlya 
23 Dec. JOE 181 -- Atmosphere Novaya Zenlya 
23 Dec. JOE 182 1,200 Atmosphere Novaya Zemlya* 
24 Dec. | JOE 183 1,900 5,000 ft. Movaya Zemlye 
24 Dec. gor 1845 ~~" ,c00 11,500 ft. Novaya Zemlya 
25 Dec. JOE 185 Prob. <40 Atmosphere Novaya Zemlya 
25 Dec. JOE 186 5,800  5,000-10,000 Novaya Zemlya 
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27, 26 and 31 July 1962 nuclear tests. 
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FROM: GENEVA 


TO: Secretary of State 


NO: OISTO 1129, MARCH | 


OPERATIONAL IMMEDIATE 
RE FISHER-FOSTER TELCON MARCH | 


FOLLOWING IS TEAT OF PORTION OF STATEMENT MADE TODAY BY FOSTER 
IN PLENARY DEALING WITH DEAN-KUZNETSOV CONVERSATIONS IN NY; 


S 
~~ 
"THE SOVIET DELEGATION HAS ALLEGED IN PRESENTING ITS POSITION ON \ 
ON-SITE INSPECTION THAT AMBASSADOR ARTHUR H, DEAN SUGGESTED AS 
ACCEPTABLE TWO TO FOUR ON-SITE INSPECTIONS ANNUALLY AT SOME \ 
POINT DURING INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS WITH MINISTER KUZNETSOV IN New W 
YORK LAST AUTUMN, THIS IS NOT THE CASE, HERE 1S THE RECORD, la 
t 
™ 


"ON OCTOBER 30, AMBASSADOR DEAN, ACCOMPANIED BY MR AKALOVSKY 
OF THE US DELEGATION, CALLED ON MINISTER KUZNETSOV IN NEW YORK, 
THE CONVERSATION CENTERED PRIMARILY ON CURRENT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
MATTERS, AND THE TEST BAN PROBLEM WAS DISCUSSED ERIEFLY AND ONLY 
IN GENERAL TERMS, MINISTER KUZNETSOV REAFFIRMEQ THE POSITION HELD & 
bY THE SOVIET UNION AT THAT TIME, DENYING THE NEED FOR ON-SITE 
INSPECTION AND STATING THAT SUCH INSPECTION WAS UNACCEPTAULE TO 

THE SOVIET UNION, AMBASSADOR DEAN STRESSED THE US* DESIRE-7O ENGAGE 
IN SERIOUS NEGOTIATIONS ON A TEST BAN, HE FURTHER EXPRESSED. THE 

VIEW THAT SOME MUTUALLY SATISFACTORY ARRANGEMENT TO COVER CESSATION 
OF TESTING IN ALL ENVIRONMENTS, WHILE PROVIDING ASSURANCES AGAINS 
CLANDESTINE TESTS UNDERGROUND, SHOULD BE POSSIULE, IN TH 1 F-TonNecT 10 
HE SAID THAT THE UNITED STATES HAD IN MIND A SMALL NUMBER “OF ON-SITE 
INSPECTIONS BUT DID NOT MENTION ANY SPECIFIC FIGURE, THOS 

THE SOVIET CLAIM THAT AMBASSADOR DEAN OFFERED Two TO FOUR TINSPECTION 


nN 


"THEY MET NEXT ON NOVEMBER 7, AT MINISTER KUZENTSON'S INI- 
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TIATIVE AT THE SOVIET MISSION IN NEW YORK, AGAIN AMBASSADOR DEAN 
WAS ACCOMPANIED UY MR, AKALOVSKY, READING FROM A PREPARED TEAT 

AND STATING THAT HE WAS ACTING ON INSTRUCTIONS, MINISTER KUZNETSOV 
REVIEWED THE SOVIET POSITION ON THE TEST BAN ~~ A POSITION WHICH 
STILL EXCLUDED ANY ON-SITE INSPECTION ON USSR TERRITORY, 


"AMBASSADOR DEAN RE-EMPHASIZEO THE US POSTION THAT ON-SITE 
INSPECTIONS WERE NECESSARY AND THAT THEIR NUMBER WAS RELATED TO 
THE NUMBER OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS, HE ALSO SAID THAT BECAUSE 

OF THE PROGRESS ACHIEVED UNDER THE VELA RESEARCH PROGRAM, THE UNITED 
STATES MIGHT GE PREPARED TO ACCEPT SOMETHING LIKE EIGHT TO TEN 
ON-SITE INSPECTIONS, AND EIGHT TO TEN NATIONALLY MANNED CONTROL 
POSTS UNDER INTERNATIONAL SUPERVISION, AMBASSADOR DEAN OGSERVED 
THAT NINETY PERCENT OF THE TERRITORY OF THE SOVIET UNION WAS 
ASEISMIC AND SUGGESTED THE POSSIBILITY OF SUBDIVIDING SOVIET 
TERRITORY INTO SEISMIC AND ASEISMIC ARCAS, HE REMARKED THAT U.S, 
SCIENTISTS BELIEVED THAT IF TWO CONTROL POSTS WERE LOCATED IN THE 
ASEISMIC PORTION OF THE HEARTLAND OF THE SOVIET UNION, AND EIGHT 
IN THE SEISMIC AREAS, ONLY VERY FEW INSPECTIONS MIGHT BE REQUIRED 
IN THE ASEISMIC AREAS, 


"AFTER THE MEETING MR, TIMERBAEV, A MEMBER OF THE SOVIET 

MISSION WHO ALSO ATTENDED THE MEETING, APPROACHED MR, AKALOVSKY 

TO CHECK AMBASSADOR DEAN'S REMARKS AUOUT THE NUMBER OF NATIONALLY 
MANNED STATIONS AND ON-SITE INSPECTIONS, MR, AKALOVSKY REFERRED 

MR, TIMERBACVY TO WHAT AMBASSADOR DEAN HAD SAID, WITH MR, TIMERUAEV 
REPEATING THE NUMBER ECIGHT TO TEN ONSITE INSPECTIONS AND MR, 
AKALOVSKY CONFIRMING THE ACCURACY OF HIS ACCOUNT, 


"CONSCQUENLTY, THERE ARE NO GROUNDS FOR DOUUT AS TO THE 

NUMBERS MENTIONED BY AMJASSADOR DEAN, AND THIS MAKES SUUSEQUENT 
CLAIMS BY SOVIET REPRESENTATIVES THAT, ON THE 307TH OF OCTOBER 
AMBASSADOR DEAN HAD IN FACT MENTIONED THE TWO TO FOUR FIGURE, 
QUITE SURPRISING, BOTH UNITED STATES PARTICIPANTS IN THESE 
MEETINGS CONFIRM THE FACTS WHICH I HAVE JUST GIVEN YOu, 


"NEVERTHELESS, IT 1S OF COURSE POSSIBLE THAT THERE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN SOME MISUNDERSTANDING, IF THIS WAS THE CASE WE DEEPLY 
REGRET IT, GUT FROM THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S LETTER TO 
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CHAIRMAN KHURSHCHEV OF DECEMBER 28, 1962, THERE COULD HAVE BEEN 
NO MISUNDERSTANDING THAT EIGHT TO TEN ON-SITE INSPECTIONS WAS 
THE US POSITION," 
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I was very glad to get your message about the whole 
problem of tise nuclear forces. 

The more I think of it, the more constructive I 
. believe our Nassau declaration was. In whatever form 
our plans ultimately emerge, the spirit in which they 
were launched has undoubtedly been more and more understood 
&s the weeks have passed. I was very glad too to have 
& chance of seeing an old friend, Livvy -ierchant, and to 
hear from him some account of his journeys. I left 
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Alec Home to discuss some of the problems with him in 
detail. 

With the signature of the technical agreement between 
our countries érising from Nassau, the foundation of one 
part of our work will be well and truly laid. Nor dol 
think it will ever be abendoned by any Government here. 
After long experience I have found that we are all of us 

| € apt to say things when we are not in authority which we 

| do not feel either willing or able to carry out when we Ces 

succeed to responsibility. 

i Put thinking so mich about all these matters has led 

if me, and I expect you, to turn back to another pert of this 

; nuclear problem, far more constructive in reality; for it 


}' | + ‘Wight open the path to something better for the world than 
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merely building vast forces which if not used ere wildly 
expensive, if used are wholly destructive to menkind, and 
which at the best keep a kind of unecsy peace by a balance 
of horror. So, after mich thought, I an impelled to 
write to you to give you my ideas about the question of 
nmaclear tests and the possibility of cn agreement to ben 
them. 

You and I both remember well the background of our 
meeting at Bermuda. Then the agreement, which had seemed 
in our grasp two or three years before, when we had @ 
moratorium - informel but nevertheless very welcome to 
the world - had been frustrated by the massive Russian 
tests in the previous autwm. How fer lr. Khrushchev 
mede these for internal political reasons, or how far he 
wished to frighten and impress the neutral and unazllied 
world with his power, is only a mtter for speculction. 
But it was certainly a great shock to us all. When we 
met.in Bermuda in December, 1961, I hed the feeling that 
you were as anxious as I to avoid heaving to reply with 
another series of tests, American and British - yours of 
course on a far greater scale than ours. I remember well 
the discussions and the difficulty of getting any very 
clear picture from the experts. Incidentally, the more 22) 
I discuss this problem, the more I find thet we laymen 
talk about the technical aspect and the experts alweys 
tell us that it is a political problem. Perhaps there 
is some lesson to be dravm from this. 

At Bermuda, we resisted the temptation to hold a new 
series on political grounds as an answer to the Russians, 
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although we were, with some difficulty, persuaded that it 
wes necessary to do so on military grounds in order to 
protect the vital interests of the Western Alliance. fThis 
wes the theme of our announcement ct Bermide. It was on 
this besis that I was able to persuade my colleagues and 
Parliament to give their consent to the joint operction 
and to the use of Christmas Island. 

All the same in the Christmas atmosphere of thet year 
I felt impelled to write to you an inexcusably long letter 
to set out my thoughts and feelings. 

After some exchange of messages, we decided to 
accompeny our announcement of tests by a rather novel 
approach to the question, which made a considerable 
impression, in both our countries. We sent joint letters 
to Mr. Khrushchev on February 7, 19€2, followed by two 
sets of letters in broadly similar terms ea week and ten 
Gays later. The point, you will remember, was thet 
although the Western tests had to be mde, we hoped that 
this series would be regarded as the end of e definite 
round and that we should all try to concentrate on the 
Disarmament Corference about to open in Geneva - to this 
body the subject of the Test Ban had been transferred at 
6 the reguest of Russia. We both promised to take a personal 
interest in this and to try to bring mtters to a head , 
! whenever the moment seemed right. The words thet I used 
’ to Mr. Khrushchev on February 25 were:- 
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"As I told you in my letter of February l4, I am 
; ( also very ready to take part personally in these 
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negotiations, when it seems that the presence 
of Heads of Government can be of positive 


_ 
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value. Two situations might arise in which 
this method might be fruitful. The first 
is if the Conference is making satisfactory 
and definite progress. In such & case & 
meeting of the Heads of Government might well 
serve to consolidate what had been achieved 
i! and to take a further step towards an actual 
o agreement. 

a | The second situation is one in which 


7 certain major and clear points of Cisagreement 
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have emerged which threaten to hola up further 
progress. In that case the Heads of 
Government should perhaps meet in order to 

try to break the deadlock." 


On February 24 you sent a message to Khrushchev in which 


you said:- 


oo ——— — ~— & 
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"Tne Heads of Government should meet to resolve 


explicit points of disagreement which might 


4 ’ 
} remain after the issues have been carefully 
| | © explored and the largest possible measure of 
agreement has beer. worked out at the 612 
| } diplomatic level." 
| The fact that both Dean Rusk and Alec Home went to Geneva 


for the opening Conference to start it off was intended 





to underline the importance which you and I attached to 
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the meeting. 
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During recent months the negotiations have made 
considerable progress. The Russians have now publicly 
accepted the principle of inspection. It is true that 
they seemed to accept this three years ago; but they 
had afterwards very definitely rejected it. They have 
now accepted it definitely, and have also accepted three 
annual inspections. The West has moved down from twenty 
inspections to seven. So, from the man in the street's 

~—point of view, the two sides have come 4 great deal nearer. 
Indeed, to the layman, we would seem so near that it would 
be almost inconceivable that the gulf could not be bridged. 
There are, of course, a mumber of other points to be 
settled in connection with these inspections So &s to 
ensure that they are a reality and not a farce. ButlI 
do not feel that the Russian refusal to discuss them 
until the number is settled means that they will use 
these points as @ way of bringing the negotiations to an 
end. if they were to do SC, after an agreement on mumbers 
had been reached they would be in &@ very bad posture before 
the world. 

I have wondered in my own mind and tried to find 
some answer to the question as to why Mr. Khrushchev 
Suddenly moved forward on the inspection issue. So long <g 
&s he stood upon the principle that any form of inspection 
involved espionage he had at least a logical position. 

We may think it ridiculous; but it is in conformity with 
the well-knowm Russian sensitiveness to contacts with the 
outside world and with the almost Oriental xenophobia 


which has been traditional in Russia whether Tsarist or 
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Communist. But, having abandoned this position, itis 
difficult to argue that three inspections do not endanger 
security while four, five, six or seven might. I wonder 


perhaps whether there was some real misunderstanding in his 
mind over this, and whether he somehow got it into his 
head that if he moved on the principle, you would accept a 
quota of two or three. Mr. Khrushchev, like an old 
elephant, has a very tenacious memory. For example, in 
conversation in Moscow in 1959 when this matter was first 
under discussion I casually mentioned various figures for 
annual inspections, from twelve down to three, as an 


—. 


illustretion of my general argument in favour of a test 





agreement. Since then he has affected to regard this chance 





observation és a substantive proposal by the British 
Government. Of course he should know that it was not. 

But thet is the way he has learned to think — or double think 
Similarly, something must have hapnened recently to explain 
Khrushchev's apparently genuine mood of exasperation and 
distrust. However, whatever may be the explanation, that is 
the position, and there now appears to be a deadlock based 
upon the question of number. 

What, then, are we to do? Of course, there are very 
Strong arguments for doing nothing. Strong logical 
arguients, Strong political argwients. But this is not =, 
the spirit in which you, who carry the largest 
responsibility, before God and man, have faced your duty, 
nor that in which I have tried to do the same. I have 
& feeling that the test ban is the most important step 
that we can take towards unravelling this frightful tangle 
of fear and suspicion in East/i/est relations - important 
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in itself and all the more important for what may flow 

from it. All the same, strictly it is the Russian turn 

to move. They have come from nothing to three; you 

have come from twenty to seven, and it is up to them to 

wake a bid. If they want a Treaty they can get one — and, 

it will be argued if they do not want one, why negotiate 

at considerable risk! Why is it that the West always 

have to move? Why is it that all the concessions seem 

to come from us? Andso on. Then of course there are 

quite strong groups of opinion who are really in favour © 

of tests. Some scientists think it is a pity not to 

know all you can know. It seems almost restrictive and 

reactionary not to blow things up to find out what would 

happen when they go off. Others are very fearful as to 

whether in some way or another important lessons might be 

learned by the Russians from a clandestine series of 

disconnected tests. I assume that this is the old 

question of yield for weight, which may have some bearing 

upon the development of the anti-missile missile in its 

most sophisticated form. On the other hand, there are 

equajly strong bodies of opinion that feel thai froma 

purely scientific point of view on the figures we are 

discussing there is not very much more danger in the smaller 

number of inspections than in the larger one. a 
I have just been reading a short account of this 

whole story from the beginning, and I am impressed by the 

fact that whenever we seem to get near a solution somebody 

finds out & new scientific theory. The big hole was 

itself a good example of this, and in that hole are likely - 


unless we are careful - to be buried the hopes of mankind. 
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All the sane, the arguments egainst moving can be 
powerfully put forward, and I have no doubt are very strong 
politically with you. To those that I heve mentioned 

can be added that if we do sign a Test Ban the French and 
the Chinese will stand out and so in the end we may not be 
so very much further on. Finally, it is alleged that there 
is not very much pressure on either side to start a new 
series of tests. 

However, Since it seems to take a couple of years or 
more to evaluate one set of tests and to make the necessary 
weparation for the next, this lull may prove very deceptive. 
We may within a year or two be faced with the same situation 
which confronted us in 1961 in Bermuda. Apert from avoiding 
the practical difficulty that hangs over us in the near 
future, I ai sure you will agree that we would gain 
enormously if this Treaty could be made. First, it would 
stop the contamination of the atmosphere. We have been 
thinking so much about the underground tests that we tend to 
forget the injury done by atmospheric testing. While it 
might not stop the Chinese and the French tests altogether, 
it would certainly drive them both underground, which is a 
good thing from this angle. Secondly, I an quite sure that 
it would heave a very considerable effect upon some countries. i 
which may be hesitating about what to do. For instance, 
Sweden, India and Israel, and other countries which will be 
almost bound to enter the nuclearrace unless they can find 
an excuse not to do so. MThirdly, the effect on the world 


of an agreement solemnly entered into by our two countries 


with Russia would be enormous. It would give a 
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( tremendous new sense of hope. tie could probably succeed 
in giving a new impetus to the Disarmament Conference and mig 
also give a lead on other fronts. 
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It would be a great gain, of course, if Sweden, India, 
Israel and the rest would undertake not to test; but I have a 
feeling that if we get the test ban egreement, there would be 
another prize just as importent to be secured. iie ought to 
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be able simultaneously to get a non-dissemination agreement; 
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en undertaking, that is, from non-muclear countries not to 


eccept muclear power at the gift of others, for their sole use 


and from nuclear powers not to give nuclear weapons or know- 

ledge to non-nuclear countries. Tome this seems the real 

key to the German problem; one which gives a good deal of 

anxiety both to the Russians and to us, and, to be fair, to 

many Germans; who are genuinely anxious lest in due course 

they or their successors will be forced to become a mclear 

power. Itis quite true that Germany is bound by all kinds 

| of egreenents and undertekings. But these coula easily be 

represented by e@ bed German in the future as the modern camtel- 

part of Versailles. We know - only too well - whet might 

| follow fron all that way of thinking. Indeed, speeking 

| | frankly, the most attractive part of clause 8 of the Nassau 

| G Agreement is that it may give the Germans e sense of periici- 
pation without incurring these dangers. But I feel that a se 
test agreenent accompanied by a non-dissermination égreenent 

: would serve to underline cleuse 8 if we are able to bring 

Cleuse 8 into operation, and enyway would be effective in 


itsolf. No German could then say that Germany had been forcec 





( into this abnegation in a period of weakness just after the waa 
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when the present treaties or agreements were made. 
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On the contrary the Germans could claim with pride 
that, with other great States, Germany had entered into 
this umertaking as a contribution to the solution of one 
of the gravest problems which confronts the world. At 
the same time, this is a prospect which must appeal 
equally to the Russians. The countries of the West have, 
thank God for it, decided to rebuild their bridges with 
Germany. We have tried to forget about the two wars and 
the Hitler persecutions and all the rest. This is true 
of your country and mine, and to be fair, of the French. 
All this is good. But then, without being cynical, we all 
have an interest, because the Germans are our Allies against 
the Communists. The Russians both hate and fear the Germans. 
They hate them, inspired by the cruel memories which we 
heave decided to blot out; they fear them as an efficient, 
hard-working, brave and determined people. Nor can they 
fail to be conscious of the pressure which they put 
conuinually upon German patience by the obstinacy with which 
they enforce to the division of Germany. For all these 
reasons, then, I think the tests ban, followed by 
adherence of other countries not to test, accompanied by 
& nomdissemination agreement which was reasonably well 
Supported, would have a profound effect in removing the a2 

resent state of tension in the world. 

Of course whatever agreement is made, the Russians 

Might be able to evade it and we might not be able to catch 


them. Fron our point of view, if there are some twenty-five 





unicentified events of liagnitude 4 or over annually in Russia 
then of course with seven inspections we have nearly a one in 
four chance of catching them out; with five we have a 
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one in five chance, and with only three we have one in nine. 
Naturally, if they make a definite series, we have ea better 
cnance of finding them out. There is &lso the possibility 
thet they might so arrange the tests at the end of the 

year that we would have exhausted our right of inspection. 
However, this and other difficulties mignt be got over in 
negotiation, not merely by splitting the difference between 
seven amd three but by some arrangenent to carry over 
unused inspections to an agreed extent, from one year to 
another. Since our machines, whether operated overtly or 
covertly, will continue to improve we are likely to need 
fewer annual inspections as time goes on, and an arrangement 
of this kind for carry-over of inspections might be one way 
of allowing ourselves enough inspections at first without 
over-ensuring for the future. 

So much for the chances of our catching them if they 
Cheated. However I am bound to say that I thirk they would 
be at great risk if they did cheat after signing the Treaty. 
Although they might have no moral inhibitions in breaking 
their word, I think they would be abashed at being publicly 
shown up before the world; and, what is nore important, they 
woul? lose the great benefits of a non-dissemination 
agreement, with all that this implies in Central Europe. 3 

So we come to the problem of how we are to renew 
the negotiations with a view to bringing them to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Looking beck to our declaration 
in 1962 I am bound to say that I feel myself under an 
obligation to act in accordance with what I then said. 


Certainly in my statement, which perhaps went further than 
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yours, I undertook to do something about it in either of 
two situations, one of which is now approaching. 

There are various possibilities; 
(a) I can see the disadvantage in merely offering five 
inspections through the Geneva negotiators with no 
certainty that this would be accepted. A rejection would 
be very bad politically for you, although not so much for me, 
(b) I can see the dengers involved, although I think the 
advantages might well outweigh them, in simply suggesting 
that we all three should meet and try to settle the matter. 
If the West then offered five and Khrushchev stood out, our 
position might not be very dignified but it would not be 
ignoble. 
(c) We could summon a Conference on the understanding that 
the conditions of the inspections were first brought near 
to &@ conclusion, so thet we should only have to settle the 
final steps to be taken on these together with the question 
of numbers. But it would still be a risk. 
(d) Or, if it was better for you, I could write to you and 
Khrushchev either privately or publicly or both, suggesting 
that we should all meet at Geneva. If he refused, it would 
be a great disappointment and we should not get the 
agreement, but again it would not be discreditable. 
(e) Before suggesting either jointly or separately a 
conference of the Heads of Governments, we might make some 
further soundings. 


Su) 


In this connection, I still feel there is something 


queer about Khrushchev's move towards accepting the 


principle of inspection. There may have been some genuine 
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misunderstanding in his mind, or perhaps some misumer- 
standing or misrepresentation by those Russians who reportec 
to him what they picked up in Geneva. Possibly therefore 
you could send some personal message to Khrushchev on this 
matter or perhaps some emissary such as Averell or even 
your brother Bobby who would both clear up any misunder- 
standing and find out whether there was a chance of settling 
round about five or by some juggling with the numbers, 
including the conception of bisques and the limit for any 
one year, coupled of course with wha'!. I think could be mde 
very attractive to Khrushchev, the non-cissemination aspect. 
Some of my telegrams report that he is supposed to 
have lost interest in the nuclear test tan but if that is 


_ 80, it may well be because he has not hed the non- 


dissemination aspect sufficiently impressed upon him. 
I am sorry to inflict so long a letter on you, but 
I feel this very deep personal obligation upon me and it is 
one which in some form or another, 1 must discharge, before 
it is too late. Ido not, as you know, want to trouble 
you on the telephone but I would be very gli dj to hear first 
from you either through David Gore or by teleprinter message, 
énd then perhaps we could have a talk to clarify any 
outstanding points. 33 
I am semding this letter to you through David who is 


fully conversant with &1l our ideas and whom I know you 
trust as mach as I do. 


In: ™ pm toh 


Bihs hurr e& 


The President of the United States of America. 
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4 April 1963 
Tet | 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


SUBJECT: Meeting with the President - 4:30 p.m. - 4 April 1963 


1. Reviewed with the President the Far East missions. 
Sought his approval of the 5412 recommendation of April 4 to which 
he agreed. 


2. The President asked me my estimate of when the Chinese 
might explode a nuclear device. I told him that we had had a group 
of consultants study all possible intelligence and we were inclined 
to believe it might take place somewhat earlier than we had heretofore 
thought and, indeed, it was possible a device might be exploded late 
this year or some time early next year. 


3. I reviewed all items in the three attached memoranda 
covering various discussions and observations on my Western trip. 
The President asked that | give him a statement on the cost of the 
supersonic plane and submit any ideas that | might have as to a 
proper and reasonable contracting procedure which would be fair 
and equitable and would get the job done before the British -French 
plane comes into being. He specifically asked that | give him a 
copy of paragraph 5 of my memorandum on discussions with others 
on my Western trip. 


4. There followed a long, informal discussion on a number 
of matters including nuclear test ban. I told the President that 
Eisenhower had expressed opposition to the present treaty as he 
understood it because of inadequate verification, the threshold, etc. 
lL told the President that i, too, was concerned about the treaty for 
these reasons and furthermore it did not accomplish the President's 
own objectives as outlined in his recent press conference because 
the Russians could no longer handle the Chinese situation and we and 
the British could no longer handle the de Gaulle situation, and hence 
the proliferation problem. The President seemed to nareestam 
restated that he did not think we were going to get a treaty anyway 


5. We discussed in some detail the de Gaulle relationships. 
I reiterated my previous position, urging that we try to finda 
solution to the impasse with the French. The President read with 


considerable interest the debriefing report on Archduke Otto. 
6. I showed the President photographs of the A-l2. 
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, April 1963 


ADDENDUM - Meeting with the President - 4:30 p.m. - 4 April 1963 


7. Informally discussed problems of economic growth, tax 
reductions, Federal deficits and the debt structure. I told the President 
Il had not gone into these matters in depth; ever, I noted that our debt 
stood at about $260 billiorrgamiast 15 years agopour Gross National Product 
was on the order of $250 billion to $350 billion and personal savings were 
ata minimum, whereas at the present time our debt is on the order of 
$300 billion against a Gross National Product of $375 billion and savings 

dié, ls 5 trillion, therefore the debt did not worry me but the constant 
did, and the outflow of gold also worried me. 


8. With respect to the outflow of gold, | indicated the opinion that 
the largest single item was in support of our overseas forces and their 
families which total a million American®in Europe alone, and added to that 
were probably 1/2 million travelers annually who went to Europe primarily 
to see their sons and families who were deployed overseas, I then urged 
consideration of a more drastic plan than the Merchant plan and suggested 
placing total responsibility for the defense of Europe on the shoulders of 
Europeans through a Western European Alliance, and that we sell this 
Alliance missiles, nuclear warheads, etc., ard concurrently withdraw 
from Europe. The President did not indicate approval of such a plan but 
did indicate that we might reduce our forces to two Divisions, I told the 
President that I felt the gold problem was our most serious one and that 
steps must be taken to cyrtail it, I said that I felt the non-competitive 
position of our labor asor a great many industries was a contributing 
factor. I pointed out the frequency of situations where American manu- 
facturers, contractors or those involved in service such as contractors, 
shippers, etc,, were losing out to Europeans because of wage and salary 
differentials unfavorable to the United States. 


9. The President mentioned a contingency plan for Cuba in the 
event a U-2 was shot down, I! told him McNamara and I had discussed 
this and were to meet within a week with Secretary Rusk. 


JAM/mfb 
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THURSDAY Vy 
APRIL 11, 1963 ~ 
6:20 p. m. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO MR, BUNDY (WH) 


The Sec said he was getting ready to call the President 
and Bundy said he hoped he would, The Sec. said if the Soviets would 
accept our plege of paper on non-transfer as ka basis for negotiation 
it leoked as though the French would play. This would seriously 
change the situation and the Sec. said he thought he might try this 
on Dobrynin tomorrow. Bundy asked the Sec. if he had seen the 
outgoing and the Sec. said he had. Bundy said the answer must be cleared 
at the Presidential level.4 The Sec. asked how things were back here 
and Bundy said they looked pretty good, the general effect was healthy. 
The Sec. said the French were laying themselves out. They discussed 
what had appeared in the press. Bundy said he had discussed with 
Tyler the Berlin thing. The Sec said he had just talked to Ball on this. 
Sec. said he hated to see us turn back on something, adding he wanted 
to see the state of the commitment. Bundy said Gilpatric thinks it is 
clear. The Sec. said it was cleared with him and Bundy said it was 
cleared with Anderson. Bundy said we ought to have a look at it next week. 
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THURSDAY 
APRIL 11, 1963 
6:40 p. m. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO MR, BUNDY (WH) 


The Sec said the President wondered whether we should 
change the letter to Macmillan in view of the small amount of progress 
on the non-transfer point, adding he had had a discussion with Home 
in Paris. The Sec asked if the letter had gone to Macmillan. Mr. Bundy 
said it hadn't but they had sent to Macmillan the President's comments. 
They might offer another reservation on the language. His own feeling 
is that the letter in current form says they are both important. There 
is nothing in the letter that says we couldn't make progress with the 
Soviets on non-diffusion. Mr. Bundy said the letter to the PM had not 
been sent; the’Pres and the PM had talked on the phone instead. 
The Pres said he didn't mind the draft letter to Khrushchev. The 
PM they could educate any time. The Sec said he didn't see that the 
non-transfer point was involved in the Khrushchev letter and he 
read from it. Mr. Bundy said the Dept came in with a draft to Macmillan & 
sxxiox the President hadn't had a chance to see it. They discussed 
the Thompson letter and Bundy said that had gone. They mentioned 
then that Mr. Foster had all the papers and it was lefi that they would 
turn their hand to this in the morning. 
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4:00 p.m. 
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After discussing several aspects of the Berlin question with Ambassador 
Dobrynin (covered in seperate memorandum of conversation), the Secretary 
said he would like to turn specifically to the question of mclear non- 
proliferation. Here was a point in which a genuine common interest existed 
between the Soviet Union and the United States and indeed the United Kingdom 
and France. On purely theoretical grounds no nuclear power could be interested 
in any other power's becoming a nuclear power. On purely practical grounds, 
looking ahead fifteen to twenty years and seeing the prospect of as'many as 
ten to fifteen countries coming into possession of mclear weapons, the prospect 
for peace was not good. An element of unpredictability would be added. We 
therefore have « common interest in evoiding nuclear proliferation. 


———— 


It was against this background, the Secretary contirmed, thet he had 
talked with Gromyko at Geneva and urged that the Soviet Union and the United 
States concentrate specifically on the question of non-diffusion of mclear 
weapons on a national basis, that is concentrate on governments which coulc 
develop national capacities on their own. We believe that we should concer 
trate on this central point and not try to solve all related matters. If 
» “*- [agreement were reached on this point, it would make further steps possible an 
the disarmament field. With reference to the Western Alliance, the Secretary 
said thet he had pointed out to Gromyko that we did not have in mind the 
! transfer of nuclear weapons directly or indirectly through this Alliance. 
| But he had also pointed out to Gromyko that the expression “directly or in- 
directly through ea military alliance” might lead to misunderstanding and 

would require further discussion, With this in mind we had drafted a 
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declaration on nuclear non-transfer of two paragraphs and had also appended 

a clarifying minute to explain what would or would not be govered. Our 
language is illustrative but serious and does not necessarily cover all of 

the points we would like to discuss at the time of the declaration. However, 
there ere enough points in the minute to show that our stress is on the 
extension of national capabilities. We believe this to be not just another 
piece of paper but an arrangement that would actually prevent the proliferation 
of weapons on @ national basis. 





Ambassador Dobrynin asked whether the Secretary had discussed the de- 
cleration with the French and the British and whether they had agreed to it. 
The Secretary said we had given them copies but that he was not acting as ' 
their agent today. He did want to say, with a full sense of responsibility, puis 
that if the Soviets felt thet our paper provided a basis of negotiations, we 
the Allies would take this as a very serious step and we could take up the 
subject with them. We could not commit them today, the Secretary added, but 
he was encouraged to find out if the Soviets did consider the paper as a 
basis for negotiations. 





After Dobrynin had carefully read the paper which the Secretary had 
handed him (text attached), the Secretary observed that some of the discussion 
in the West over the past few years on nuclear matters, and the increase in 
consultation among the Western powers on this subject, was due to the change 
brought about in the mclear situation when in 1956-57 the USSR had made 
clear thet it was targeting a considerable mmber of mclear veapons on 
Western Europe to be delivered either by bombers or by missiles. This 
brought the question to the forefront in the thinking of Western European 
governments. The Soviets had stressed the point either to visitors in 
Moscow or during visite of Soviets leaders to the West, emphasizing that one 
or more countries would be destroyed. It was only natural for the countries 
threatened by nuclear weapons to want to know something more about then. 

Thus the increase in the discussion of mclear problems in the West was the 
direct result of the developments which he had mentioned in th nuclear field. 


Furthermore, the Secretary went on, he sincerely asked the Soviet 
government to believe that we ourselves are opposed to placing nuclear 
weapons in the hands of national govermeents and mational forces. This is a 
matter of our interest. We have pursued this policy even though some of our 
Allies have disagreed with it.. There is nothing in the background which ies 
cuts across this most elementary policy of the US government. Although the ~ 
Soviets may have expressed concern from time to time with regard to something 


which 
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come into being, this is US government policy. What he 
the Secretary pointed cut, was not our answer to the 

on the multilateral feree. We would deal with this in 
se, but Ambassador Dobrynin would not be surprised to hear that we 
the Soviet note. The Secretary said he did 
The note mentioned the aultinationel as well 
as multilateral force. The former ve a mainly the British V-bombers and 


[08 Polaris submarines. These were the principal elements along with the 


coordination with other elements which might have related missions. The 


3 multinational force does not change the existing situation as far as the 


spread of weapons is concerned. Our view is that this is also true of the 


-.. Jemleilateral force, The key point about the latter is that national govern- 


ments will not be able to employ it on a national basis by their own decision 
or that of their armed forces. The main objective is to prevent the spread 
of national muclear capabilities. We ere not interested solely in one, two 
or three countries but on @ world wide basis. After all, countries not 
allied either with the US or the USSR may be planning to ecquire mclear 
capacities. Hence we think that « four-power agreement along the lines of 
the declaration would be great progress. 


After some discussion of Berlin at this point (covered in separate 
mencrandum of conversation), Dobrynin commented that the main point about 
the non-transfer declaration proposed by the US is that to which Gronyko 
had objected previously. Dobrynin said he had also made the same point in 
an earlier conversation and his goverment hed likewise had done so in a 
note some months ago as well as in its recent note. This was not purely « 
matter of propagande but the way the Soviet government felt. The US was 
actually beginning the proliferation cf nuclear weapons. Chairman Khrushchev 
had welcomed President Kennedy's remarks regarding US policy on non-proliferation, 
but what hae been going on since last summer is the ectual proliferation of 
muclear weapons. Without even speaking of Germany, a country like Italy 
which has not had nuclear weapons will now have thes in the so-called multi- 
lateral units. The policy of the USSR is to have no nmclear weapons except 
in national units of the US&R. The US has had the same within the NATO 
framework. This the Soviet Union could accept. But when the US speaks of 
so-called multilateral teams made up of countries who do not now possess 
nuclear weapons, this is a new and dangerous step. It marks a real difference 
in quality. ina year or two the situation will further change and then 
there will be proliferation. Dobrynin repeated that the mltilatéral force 
would put the control of mclesr weapons in the hands of other countries 
which did not have them now. He recslled thet before the Paris Agreements 


in 1954, 
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in 19354, the Western countries hed claimed that they were going to prohibit 
the Germans from baving all sorts cf weapons, even heavy conventional 
crmements, but in a few years thie was pushed aside. The Germans had con- 
plained that they were not being given equal treatment. Now they have the 
Diggest army in MATO, and where were the Paris Agreements? Mow the first 
step in satiafying West Corman nuclear demands was to be ths multilateral 
foree. . This was only the beginning, the Soviets felt. The US was on « 
dangerous path on which {it could not stop. The Germans would always try 
te bring about changes. The first step would be te change the rule of 
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Dobrynin continued, dealt with everything except the multilateral 
or the aultinationsl force. He could only note the reservations in 
mirmte, and felt that the U6 was really proposing mclear proliferation 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


+) 


The Secretary said he would try to distinguish the two things. From the 
quantitative aspect, the question of disarmament applied to both sides. Thea 
USSR had built up « substantial mclear force requiriag 4 substantial nuclear 
foree on cur side. It appeared from a recent Khrushchev speech thet important 
decisions had been made to allocate a considerable amount of new resources 
to military purposes. The question of quantity should be grappled with in 


‘| the disarmement context. In this sense, quantitative proliferation needs 


serious attention. 


On the qualitative side, we were opposed to putting other governments 
tion, not merely on paper, to hold and empley cuclear weapons. We 
8 in mind towards thic end. This was an important point . 
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which the Soviets should remember. Dobrynin commented that this was where 
the US and the USM differed. The Seviets could not see how a development 
could be prevented over the years which wa 
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ten years or so unless there were 
«. Dobrynin said he was not so sure 
less, the Gecretary contimied we can combine 
» the question will get out of 
that the auitilateral force was a process of 
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proliferation, 
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this would press for more « The Secretary noted that the 
Soviet critician ef the mltilateral foree was for opposite reasons. The 
was that those who want nationsl mclear capacities tomcrray should 
by a signed agreement today. The multinationcl force was 
not really invelved in the iseue, the Secretary added, despite the rude 
comments on it in the Soviet note. 
Af 


he did hope thet Ambassador Dobrynin would urge that his goverment give 
serious ettention to the draft declaration against the background of the 
Secretary’s statement... We are serisusly interested in avoiding proliferstion 
ef muclear weapons inte national hands. There is no question about President 
Kennedy's central purpose on this question. 
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COMP LDENTLAL 
DRAFT _WON- TRANSFER DECLARATION 


Desiring to promote international peace and security, 


Desiring, in particuler, to refrain from teking steps which will 
extend and intensify the eras race, 


Believing that the creation of mclear weapons forces by additional 
states will jeopardize these ends, 


Recalling that General Assembly Resolution 1665 (XVI) urges ell 
states to cooperate for these purposes, 


Reaffirming their determination to achieve agreement on general 
and complete disarmament under affective international control, 


1. The Governments of France, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britein and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics solemnly declare that they 
will not transfer any nuclear weapons directly, or indirectly 
through a military alliance, into the national control of individual 
states not now possessing such weapons, and that they will not 
assist euch other states in the manufacture of such weapons; 


2. The other signatory Covermeents solemnly declere that 
they will not manufacture nuclear weapons and that they vill 
refrain from acquiring directly, or indirectly through sxilitary 
eliiances, national control of any mclear weapons, and that they 
will not seek or receive assistance from other states in the 
manufecture of any such veapons; 


3. This declaration, which shall be deposited with the 
Goverrment of » shall be open to signature by all 
Governments. it shall remain in effect indefinitely, subject 
to the right of any signatory to be relieved of its terms if 
another signatory feils to observe thes or if any other Coverrmment 
takes action which signatories have declared they will not teke; 


*, toce ee I WETNESS WHEREOP the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed 
this declaration. 

















DONE AT . this day of . 
one thousand nine bundred and sixty- ° 
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The United States is proposing for consideration a declaration 
desling with the non-diffusion of meclear weapons. The principal 
operative sentence of this declaration, insofer as the nuclear powers 
are concerned, reads as follows: | 


"The Coverments of France, the United Kingdom of Great Z 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics solemnly declare | 
that they will not transfer any auclear weapons cirectly, or 
indirectly through a military alliance, into the national control 
of individual states not now possessing such weapons, and that 
they will not aseist euch other states in the manufecture of 
such weapons.” 


This language is meant to make more precise the third point in : 
the message from the Foreign Minister of the US&R which states that: 
“There should also be exeluded the transfer of miclear weapons through 
military elliances to those states which do not possess them, i.e., | 
the transfer of euch weapons in en indirect manner, irrespective of ! 
whether or not the national armed forces of these states are component 
partes of the armed forees of any military alliance.” 


The US draft declaration applies the following test to actions 
respecting the disposition of a mclear weapon in connection with « 
regional errangement: Such actions ere prohibited if they would give 
to eny state which ia a member of the regional arrangement and which 
does not possess nuclear weapons the ability to eake a determination to 
use these weapons on the sasis of its nations] decision alone. A few 7 
illustrations may suffice: | 


Moment, 1. ~ The declaration proposed by the U.8.. would prohibit the U.&. 
or the Soviet Union from placing muclear weapons under the control of abd 
unite of national forces of nations in the NATO or Warsaw Pact which 
do not now possess nuclear weapons even though those units are assigned 


to the 
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te the NATO or Wereew Pact command structure. 


2. The declaration proposed by the United States would aot prevent 
the United States or the Soviet Union from deploying muclear weapons 
in the forces of member nations which are assigned to the 


of 
do not themselves heve euch weapons, The arrangements would be 
t SE, respectively, retain eontrol over the 
they could net be deployed or used solely on the basis 
of any goverment not now possessing thea. 


3. The declaretion proposed by the United States would not prevent 
the 0.8. or the USM from placing meclear weapons inthe custody of 
units of « multinational defense force within the framework of NATO, or 
Wareaw Pact defense forces, respectively, if weapons could not be 
deployed or used on the basis of the national decision of any government 
not now possessing thes. 


4. The declaration proposed by the U.S, would not prevent the 
U.S. or the Soviet Union from entering into multinational consultative 


S. The declaration proposed by the 0.8. aseumes adherence to the 
declaraticn by all potential meclear ctates or authorities. It would 
mot becomes operative until both the United States and the USM were 
eatiefied that such edherences had been obtained, and until both had 
ratified it pursuant te their constitutional processes, 
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WASHINGTON 


TOP SECRET April 13, 1963 





Mr, Secretary: 


The attached message from the 
Prime Minister is now being transmitted 
to Palm Beach. 


Cretry. 
Oqr xx toe™ 


When you have read this, would you 
call me so that we can work out an expeditious 
way of getting your views to the President 
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April 13, 1963. 


Dear Friend, 

Thank you very much for your message of April 11 
sent after our telephone conversation. It seems to me 
that we are now very close on wording. I accept the 
substance of your change to my paragraph 6 but I think 
that the order of this paragraph ought to be changed a 


little in consequence. I attach for your consideration. 





——— 


& suggested redraft which incorporates your new wording. 





I also entirely accept the idea of including the 
reference to a quota in paragraph 5 of my draft which 
would now read aS you suggested. 

I hope, therefore, that we can now agree the text 


ee “<2. # ~-———— = ae. @ Gee 


of the joint letter on the above basis. There remains 





ee 6 ee me 





the question of delivery. On the whole I think that the 
3 draft as it now appears is sufficiently arresting in tone 
to make Khrushchev realise that it is a genuine attempt 
to break the deadlock and not just a propaganda move. I 
therefore doubt if we need send emissaries at all at this 
stage; the Ambassadors could deliver the letters (I 
/ suppose 
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suppose acting jointly). When they do this I suggest 
| that they might indicate that the "very senior 
representatives" mentioned in paragraph 6 of our letters 


i could be special envoys or could be our Foreign Ministers. 





Thus we should be offering Khrushchev a number of options; 
he would have little procedural excuse for not accepting 
one of them. 

If we can agree the texts and the instructions in 
time I would hope that we might get our Ambassadors in 





Moscow to deliver these messages on April 15 or 16. As 
you know, the Geneva meeting reconvenes on April 17 and 
with the Neutrals in their present mood I would like to 
get our message to Khrushchev before then. If we look 
like having to thir: a bit more about the precise 
instructions to the Ambassadors I would hope that we 
might at least be able to instruct Kohler and Trevelyan 
in the next two days to warn the Russians that they 
expected important messages and would like to know if 
they could see Khrushchev personally next week. 

With warm regard, 


Harold Macmillan 
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PROPOSED REDRAFT OF PARAGRAPH 6 


We should be interested to hear your suggestions as 
to how we are to break out of this. For our part we 
should be quite prepared now to arrange private tripartite 
discussions in whatever seemed the most practical way. 

It would be our hope that these discussions would bring 
the matter close enough to a final decision so that it 
might then be proper to think in terms of a meeting of 
the three of us at which a definite agreement on a test 
ban could be reached. We are very ready to discuss the 
best method of reaching this position. For example, 
our chief representatives at Geneva could conduct 
discussions on the questions which remain to be settled. 
Alternatively, or at a lcter stage, President Kennedy/ 
Mr. Macmillan and I would be ready to send in due course 
very senior representatives who would be empowered to 
speak for us and talk in Moscow directly with you. We 
would hope that by one method or another we would get to 
a point at which we, who bear the ultimate responsibility 


for decisions on this matter, would have clearly before 


/ us the 
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( us the major problems which might remain to be settled. 


It is of course obvious that a meeting of the three of 
us which resulted in a test ban treaty would open a new 
chapter in our relations as well as providing an 
opportunity for wider discussions. 
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Hr foster commented that he had circulated a list of amend- 
ments to the draft test ban treaty of March 23 and he gathered 
that these changes had been generally accepted. There had been 
one further amendment suggested by Dr. Wiesner to make it clear 
that additions to the list of manned seismic stations could be 
made without the unanimous consent of the permanent members. 
‘This was acceptable in principle to ACDA and treaty language 
would be drafted to take care of this point. The only remaining 
unresolved issue related to the conditions under which nuclear 
explosions for peaceful uses would be carried out. 


secretary Husk then remarked that the present discussion, 
he as was based on a continuation of the policy attitude 
that a test ban treaty was in the interest of the United States. 
He felt that from time to time the Principals should pause and 
ask themselves whether there was any change in that underlying 
premise. The Secretary observed that there was no reason to 
think that the Soviet Government was trying very hard to get a 
test ban treaty at the present time. There were perhaps two 


reasons for this. The first might be related to the recent Soviet 


decision to step up its nuclear rearmament; the second might 
relate to Soviet attitudes towards Communist China. Despite this 
apparent lack of Soviet interest the Secretary presumed that the 
- — continue to work at getting a satisfactory test ban 
reaty. 
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Secretary McNamara replied that while the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff always questions about the test ban treaty, espe- 
cially over the absence of a threshold and the possibility of 
undetected tests by the Soviet Union, he knew of no evidence which 
had turned up in the last 90 days which would change the basic US 
attitude towards a test ban ay: & He continued to think that 
the risk to the United States without a test ban treaty was 
greater than with a test ban treaty. The present situation called 
more for a reassessment of tactics, especially regarding public 
statements. It was questionable whether it was in the national 
interest to do as much public talking as we do about the test ban 
question. The result, he felt, was that Congressional opposition 
to a test ban treaty was motinting, 


General _Tayior said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
that a treaty without a seismic threshold would be unsatisfactory 
and would not be conducive to the promotion of the national 
interest. He was not certain whether the President had taken a 
final decision on these matters and, of course, did not intend to 
take issue with decisions already made. 


Referring to Secretary McNamara's comment about public state- 
ments ir. Foster said that he believed that criticism of the 
Administration's position on a test ban certainly could not go 
unanswered. As people understood our —— better, they were 
more ready to stand up and be counted in favor of the Adminis- 
tration's efforts to secure a treaty. Referring to General 
Taylor's mention of the threshold, Mr. Foster said the advantage 
of the present treaty was that the Soviets could not know just 
what the threshold was and would consequently have to be extremely 
cautious. At the same time, the treaty gave the United States the 
right of inspecting events of any seismic nitude. These two 
factors constituted a powerful deterrent against cheating in the 
low yield ranges. 


| aecretary Rusk commented that the extent of the public dis- 
cussion o e test ban issue so far had succeeded in identifying 
the range of issues which were up for debate. The fight should 
be — Bem pate * for an agreement which was concrete and not 


hypothetical. ir._MeCone agreed, adding that the number of 
influential people against a treaty would be fewer if there were 


a completed instrument before the Senate. ; 


Secretary lugs went on to say that while we should not stop 
talking abou e test ban question, we shotild stay within the 
present position we have and not get into the field of conjecture. 
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In some degree, those who were currently sepeste to the efforts 
to secure a test ban treaty took this position because they felt 
the US had been trying too hard. This was more a criticism of 
technique than of substance. 


Mr. Foster then raised the problem of presenting a common 
Administration viewpoint to the Congress. Becre-ary McNamara 
agreed that we should not iet the record get distorted. 
brs _wiesfer added that what was needed was testimony from people 
who c speak from the broad perspective. Secretary Task agreed 
with this and noted that the staff level witnesses before Congress 
were simply not competent to pass judgment on the basic’ questions 
of national ooouse F which were involved in the test ban issue. 

He suggested that there was a need for better organization in 
presenting the Administration's viewpoint. tir. Bundy agreed and 
pal coun 


said that he would like to meet with a princ selor from 
each of the agencies to discuss this problem. ‘This was agreed. 


noted that re of the problem of presenting the 
case for a test ban was that there was so much uninformed comment 
about it. He wondered if it would be possible to get into the 
public domain a comparison of where the US and USSR stood in 

their respective nuclear Weapons programs. Gls —Scucie said that 
this was being examined but that this was naturally an extremely 
sensitive subject. Becretary Rusk also cautioned against the 
hazard of being dragged into divulging more information than 

was really necessary or desirable. He concluded that what was 
really involved in the present discussion was what the President 
says to Congress about a major problem of policy. Any Executive 
Branch witness before Congress must in all honesty describe what 
the problems are and how they are being taken into account. There 
is an obligation to explain why the course that is being taken is 
the course of wisdom. But the President could not speak to 
Congress through the medium of a debate among people who worked 
for him. Responsible people would have to go to Congress to 
present a balanced picture. 


Turning to the question of the annex on explosions for 
peaceful purposes, Mr, Foster noted that AEC felt the present 
provisions of that annex would inhibit the Plowshare program in 
a very serious way. Mr. Foster also noted that the purpose of 
discussing this subject in the Committee of Principals was not 
related to any desire to have a draft treaty tabled in the 
immediate future but was rather related to the need to have an 
agreed draft which could be used as necessary. The feeling in 
ACDA, which he understood was shared by Secretary Rusk, was that 
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this was not the time to table a-test ban treaty. ACDA felt that 
the treaty should not be put forward until there was some sign 
that this would do some good in the negotiations. 


qhai rman Beabore then reviewed the Plowshare program. He 
stat t there were two reasons for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Principals. First, there were many very 
useful projects which could be accomplished by the use of nuclear 
explosions and which could not be accomplished in any other way 
or anly at a much greater expense. There were literally dozens 

of projects of this nature ch had come up in the past few 
years. The potential of this program had expanded beyond what he 
had earlier envisaged. Second, it had to be recognized that not 
very much could be accomplished in the Plowshare program under 

the present draft treaty annex. The revelation of the designs of 
nuclear explosive devices would mean that only very obsolete gun- 
type devices could be used in the program. Consequently, the AEC, 
on the assumption that the US would want to make progress in the 
Plowshare program, had examined various possibilities for safe- 
guarding this program from misuse. The idea which appealed most 
to the AEC was that of an agreement on a limit, say 50 kilotons, 
on the yield of any Plowshare explosion and on a limit, say five 
or six or perhaps even three or four, explosions which could be 
carried out in any one year. The AEC could accept all of the 
present Annex II except for one sentence which called for both 
internal and external inspection of devices used in the Plowshare 
se In order to conduct a successful Plowshare program it 
would be necessary to use the most advanced clean devices and 
these could not be shown to the Soviet Union. We now were within 
reach of devices which would be suitable for carrying out the wide 
variety of projects contemplated under the Plowshare ee 
Chairman Seaborg added that he was fully aware of the difficulties 
inherent in this suggestion; the Soviets obviously could use this 
as a means of conducting weapons experiments. stated 
that experiments of the kind contemplated almost certainly would 
contribute to weapons development. Concerning the attitude of 
ress towards the AEC plan chairpan Seat ore felt that it would 
be difficult to obtain a law to permit reve on even of designs 
of obsolete devices. On the other hand there were many people in 
Congress who strongly supported the. Plowshare program. 


As an instance of one of the important projects which the 
present annex would eliminate, Chairman Seaborg mentioned that he 
had just learned within the hour that a Soviet scientist now 
visiting on the West Coast had stated that the Soviet Union had 
conducted an underground nuclear explosion for the purpose of 
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discovering transuranic elements, The chances were extremely 
high that this would be the means by which the next transuranic 
elements would be discovered, At t prseess time, however, our 
most advanced devices did not yield a high enough neutron flux. 
This was the kind of experiment which he hoped could be conducted 


under the Plowshare be po In response to fecretary fusk-£ 
es of the ‘fs of projects ch would 
° 






request for other ex 

be carried out under this progran, mentioned the 
following examples! nes sp tions, extracting rom oil shales, 
mining, scientific expefiments, a canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama, a harbor at Point Barrow, a canal across the Aleutian 
chain, and deepening of the Bering Straits. To develop the 
devices necessary to do such projects would require some years. 


said that he did not wish to pass on the technical 
points but he wished to note that there would be a problem in 
selling this idea to Congreés and in negotiating it with the 
Soviet Union. If this program was as good as we thought it was, 
presumably the fet Union Would also want to do it and would 
accept the unanimity provision of the treaty. 


pointed out that signatories other than the three 
permanent members Would also have the right to conduct explosions 
under this annex. He wondered whether this was in our interest. 
After some discussion it was agreed that this point would be 
examined to see whether a@ barrier to weapons development by Nth 
countries could be built into the treaty. 





observed that there was an inconsistency in 
saying we would not wt about a few 50 kiloton thermo- 
nuclear explosions by the Soviet Union under guise of peaceful 
uses but t we were concerned about the possibility of unde- 
tected small yield underground tests. Moreover, the area of clean 
devices was the Very area where Weaponeers would like to test. 


In response to a further question by wed ES 
said that by the time the treaty was signed he 
was hope there would be advanced devices which could be 
used in the Plowshare program. 


t ht that despite the attractive program 
outlin y rman borg it was probable that we d have to 
put off this program in order to get a test ban treaty. Bhs WoC ne 
said that he felt that the elimination of the latitude we now have 
in conducting a Plowshare program could be a factor tending to 
inhibit Senate acceptance of a test ban treaty. 
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recalled that the provisions in the present 

annex were essentially the same as those contained in the draft 
treaty that we had tabled on April 18, 1961. Bours cary Bush 
said that the first question that would be asked of us in an 
international forum was whether the Plowshare proposal was really 
me pert th for a weapons development progran. 





t that with the type of safeguards the n min s 
question could be sat‘sfactorily answered. anits—Hecone felt that 
it was not possible to have both a treaty a Plowshare program. 


eecrelary Holamare agreed with this but Siladrman geal re felt this 
assessment was an overstatement because the type of safeguards 


proposed by ABC would go some distance towards allaying concern 
that we were proposing a weapons development program. 


bry tidtue wondered if we could not postpone a decision on 
this. ou it become necessary to circulate a treaty text 


at an early date we could include a provision saying that explo- 
sions for peaceful purposes could be carried out either (1) with 
unanimous agreement of permanent partiex.: or (2) in accordance 
with an annex which could be left for later negotiation. There 
was a parallel for this in the August 27 draft test ban treaty. 


asked whether deleting the sentence concerning 
revelation of external and internal design was an obstacle. 


Hrs Heeune » and agreed that this would be 
a fa stacle in negotiations. » however, 
said that he could not accept the idea ere would be no 


treaty if we took the route which he was suggesting. 







then inquired whether inspection of sur- 
rounding instrumentation would tend to limit weapons development. 


SPadibap—peabsig replied that it would. beyiciaay Mads suggested, 
we should further examine ways co ng weapons 


en 
devel t by means other than design disclosure, for example 
ay biting diagnostic instrumentation. Hoy fer agreed to 
1 Se but thought it was like trying to marry the 
unmarriable. 


Dacrarerean cen then commented that while there was surely 
a ri mn a continuation of nuclear testing, there would be even 
more risk in having no treaty but in lagging in our nuclear 


weapons development. He hoped that no one was being held back 
in planning and preparing for nuclear weapons tests by the fact 





that we were negotiating for a test ban treaty. bese Aany Melabes 
thought that more could be done and SMGsTMan Seah oe agre 


said that Defense and AEC people were, in his opinion, doing 
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an effective planning job. eecretary Mesamare thought that 
weapons effects tests were pro y the most important type of 
test but that not enough energy was being put into this. 
Chaipnan peabcre replied that in this connection he felt there 
might be some value in establishing a weapons effects laboratory. 
then noted that at one time we had said that it 
was impossible to keep weapons laboratories active in the absence 


of testing but that we were now saying that this could be done. 
‘He wondered what the present thinking was on this question. 


shasital Seat ie thought that a great deal could be done and 
referr to a memorandum that he had written on this subject. 


seeteary husk said that it should be borne in mind that 
the Soviet Union is building up its armaments. Secpesary Benanars 
thought that this could be consistent with a desire for a test 

ban treaty. The United States had much more fissionable material 
than the Soviet Union and the Soviet Union might wish to narrow 
this gap which of course could be done even without further 
nuclear testing. 


Concerning preparations for further nuclear testing, 
Chagiman Seal ry and agreed that there ought 
to be a date and a budget set for another nuclear test series. 
As to the location of an atmospheric series, Giadimah Seabore 
said he wanted it known that the AEC felt Christmas Is was 
vastly superior to Johnston Island for this purpose. 
said it was his impression that the AEC did not want to accept 
the —- conditions that we were likely to have to accept if 
we us hristmas Island. In conclusion Ac Fted said he 


believed he had secured the information he wanted about keeping 
laboratories active during a ban on nuclear testing. 
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UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND prsanuoanr acincr / 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF PRINCIPALS "2 ~ 


Wednesday, April 17, 1963, at 4:00 p.m. 
Secretary of State's Conference Room 


ACTIONS TAKEN ON AGENDA ITEMS 





1. Explosions for Peaceful Uses 


The Committee decided that Annex II (Explosions for 
Peaceful Uses) of the draft nuclear test ban treaty of 
March 23, 1963, should be re-examined to determine whether 
any means could be found to avoid disclosure of the 
designe of nuclear devices used in the Plowshare Program. 
ACDA ie undertaking thie review in consultation with AEC 
and other interested agencies. 


2. General discussion of the adequacy of the text and the 
Eiming of the tabling of the test ban treaty at Geneve 
The consensus of the meeting was that the text was 
' adequate and that a test ban treaty wae still in the 
nat 1 interest of the United States. General Taylor 
entered a reservation concerning the absence of a seismic 
threshold in the test ban treaty. It was the consensus 


that there was no immediate need to table the draft treaty 
in Geneva in view of the current negotiating situation. 
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ADDITIONAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


Ll. It wae agreed that a principal counselor from 
each of the agencies would meet to discuss the problems 
concerning presentation of the Administration's position 
on a test ban before Congressionél conmittees. 


2. It wae agreed that the treaty would be examined 
to see whether treaty language could drafted which 
would exclude states not now possess nuclear weapons 
from detonating nuclear weapons under the guise of a 
Plowshare program. 


3. Secretary Rusk expressed the hope that the United 
States wae not being held back ite planning and prepera- 
tions for future nuclear weapons teéte by the fact that 
negotiations for a nuclear teet ban treaty were underway. 


4. Secretary McNamara and Chairman Seaborg agreed 
that weapons effects teste required emphasis in picaniag 
for future nuclear test explosions; Chairman Seaborg 
thought there might be « value establishing a weapons 
effects laboratory. Cha Seaborg and Secretary McNamara 
agreed that it would be helpful to establish a budget and 
a date for a future atmospheric nuclear test series. 


5. Chairman Seaborg stated that AEC felt that 
Christmas Island wae vastly superior Johneton Island 
as a site for nuclear test operations the Pacific. 


6. In response to Mr, Foster's question about keeping 
moagene laboratories active dur a test ban, Chairman 
Seaborg thought that a great deal could be done and 
re vin to a memorandum which he had written on this 
subject. 
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TS- 17 , 364/P-2 


SUBJECT: (U) Report of the Foreign Weapons Evaluation 
Group 


TO: Assistiiit to the Secretary of Defense (Atomic Energy) 


1. Attached is copy number 32 of the 15 February 1963 
Report of the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group, also 
referred to as the Bethe Panel Report. Initial instruc- 
tions on the handling of this type of report were issued 
by the White House in National Security Action Memorandum 
No. 193, dated 3 October 1962. This memorandum is at- 
tached and should remain an integral part of the Bethe 
Panel Report. Attached also is a copy of Memorandum for 
All Holders of the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group Report 
of 14 and 15 February, dated 8 March 1963. 


2. The sensitivity of the data contained herein is em- 
phasized. Previous instructions pertaining to the handling 
of Bethe Panel Reports apply. Accordingly, it is requested 
that a record be maintained of all persons having access 
to the report, or the information therein, and that access 
be on a strict need-to-know basis. 
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QEPORT u."" THE FOREIGN WEAPONS EVALUATION GROUP MEETING OF 
14 &15 February 1963 
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REPORT OF THE FOREIGN WEAPONS EVALUATION GROUP MEETING 
OF 14 AND 15 FEBRUARY 1963 


15 Feb 63 ail 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The present report is supplementary to that of 7 December on 
the USSR test series of 1962, and it has not yet been possible to 
give specific consideration to all the events of that series. 

From 18 December to 25 December 1962 the Soviets conducted 11 
additional experiments at their Novaya Zemlya site. On two occasions 


pairs of shots were conducted within a half-hour of each other. 





On the last day (25 December) two tests were conducted only 6 minutes 
apart, and on 23 December there were three in a half-hour period. 

The first two of these were only two minutes apart, and although some 
fresh debris was collected, it was impossible to separate the debris 
or the acoustic signals from these near simultaneous events so that 
of these, it is merely known that the total yield was probably not 
more than a few tens of KT. In addition, several of the tests of this 
late December group were less than 100 KT; that is to say, in the low 
yield group that the Soviets have usually conducted near their site 
at Semipalatinsk. One of the December tests, JOE 178, would appear 
to have been a dud; at least the yield was rather small and there is 


a 


wim Some of the other small yield shots may be of this. nature 





but they have not been examined as yet. 
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Altogether, the late series added 5 tests less than 100 KT, 2 between 
100 and 1000 KT, 2 between 1 and 2 MT, 1 about 6 MT, and 1 at 26 MT. 

The totals for the 1962 series from August to December are consequently: 
66 tests of which 35 were less than 100 KT, 11 between 100 and 1000 KT, 
14 between 1000 and 10,000 KT, and 6 larger than 10,000 KT. (This may be 
compared with the Soviet series of 1961 which consisted of 44 tests, with 
24 small yields, 6 thermonuclears between 100 and 1000 KT, 12 between 
1000 and 10,000, and 2 larger than 10,000 KT.) 

The report of 7 December was concerned only with the Soviet tests 
above a megaton. The present report is mainly concerned with the devices 
of intermediate yield (100 to ~ 1000 KT), although reference is made to 
the two larger devices of the December series. It has not yet been 
possible to complete the analysis of the large group (35 tests) of 


lower yield devices. 


The devices considered here are, consequent |y (ae. 5 


fore for tactical or short-range applications or possibly for use with 





light missiles or conceivably multiple warheads. As discussed in earlier 
reports, nothing can be said on the basis of evidence available as to the 
specific nature of the applications the Soviets may have in mind for these 
devices. It may be noted that in 1962 the Soviets considerably increased 
their attention to devices in this intermediate range, although they have 
not yet given it the concentrated attention that we have directed to 


+: 
this class of device. 
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The report is divided into several sections: II. on the devices 
between 500 and 1200 KT, III. on those around 200 KT, IV. on the large ’ 
yields fired in December, and V. on the general topic of developments in 
the basis of analysis of the performance of Soviet thermonuclear devices. 


II. YIELDS FROM 400 TO 1200 ET 








In this yield range considerable progress was observed. There was 





some progress in thermonuclear technology, and the Soviets rested a, 
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III. ZESTS AROUND 200 KT 


In the fall 1962 series four Soviet nuclear explosions were detected 
that had measured yields in the neighborhood of 200 KT. These were 
JOEs 139, 167, 176, and 177. The radiochemistry of these shots 


resembles most closely the earlier Soviet shots JOE 63 and JOE 72 


(in 1958) and JOE 115 (in 1961), 





IV. HIGH-YIELD DEVICES IN THE DECEMBER SERIES 
a. 26 MT, Possibly 13 MT (JOE 184) 


l. This device is compared with other Soviet shots in the 
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13-30 MT range (JOEs 106, 144, 147, 148, and 156). a 


| 





b. 6 MT Test (JOE 186) 
This device appears as a follow-on to the Soviet tests 


JOEs 96, 97, 112, 136, and 137. 
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v. ° ON SPLIT 





In the past, estimates of thermonuclear fuel efficiencies have been 
based largely on the ratios of heavy element products. The amount of 
Be-7 (made by deuterons reacting with Li-6) has been used in conjunction 


with the estimated fuel efficiency to infer the fission-fusion split. 


qn attention has been given recently 


to the amount of Li-6 found in the debris as a supplementary measure of 
efficiency. 

In addition the relationship "Be-7 per thermonuclear reaction" vs. 
efficiency has been reviewed both theoretically and experimentally 


(based on data from US tests) and some changes have been made in the 


interpretation of this measurement. le, 





The newly available Li-6 data constitute 


a useful additional criterion of thermonuclear fuel efficiency. A more 
thorough review of these changes is planned and the results will be 


incorporated in later evaluations. 
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VI. SENS F 
We have been enjoined by a Presidential memorandum to caution 
each person having access to the report that it contains particularly 


sensitive information and is to be protected accordingly. 


RA Berke) 


H, A, BETHE 
Chairman, Foreign Weapons 
Evaluation Group 
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MEMORANDUM FOR ALL HOLDERS OF THE FOREIGN WEAPONS EVALUATION GROUP 
REPORT OF 14 AND 15 FEB 63 


1. (SRD) The Foreign Weapons Evaluation Report of 14 and 15 Feb 63 
is amended so that the second paragraph on page 4 is changed to read: 


a 





2. (S) This amendment does not change any of the principal findings 
of the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group. The changes introduced by 
this amendment are relatively minor in nature and have been made for 
the sole purpose of bringing the yield-to-mass ratios into agreement 


with the weights quoted. 
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cater 2719. fol K-u SGRAR fel US- assp 


KHRUSHCHEV WAS NOT UNFRIENDLY, BUT RELATIVELY SUBDUED THROUGH) & 

CONVERSATION, ONLY INFREQUENTLY DISPLAYING CHARACTERISTIC ANIMAL LG \ 

WE BEGAN WITH MENTION OF HIS RECENT VACATION, IN RESPONSE TO \\i1' 

ul EMBARKED ON DISQUISITION ABOUT THIS BEING A GOOD YEAR FOR 

SOVIET AGRICULTURE, ALTHOUGH SPRING HAD COME SO LATE. RFFERRIN. ~ 

“0 "NONSENSE" WRITTEN IN WESTERN PRESS ABOUT "CRISIS" IN SOVILi ° 

AGRICULTURE, HE SAID, AMONG OTHER THINGS, THAT SOVIETS WOULD ~ 

DEVELOP THEIR AGRICULTURE AS THEY HAD THEIR INDUSTRY, HE PAID 

TRIBUTE IN FAMILIAR TERMS TO HIGHLY CAPITALIZED US AGRICULTURE | 

AND SAID SOVIETS WERE MAKING LARGE INVESTMENTS IN LIVESTOCK- ~~ 

RAISING, CHEMICAL-FERTILIZER AND HERBICIDE PRODUCTION, x 
\ 


WHEN KOHLER NOTEO RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN RURAL OHIO OF HIS BOYHOOD xy) 
AND CONTEMPORARY SOVIET AGRICULTURE, PARTICULARLY DIFFICULTY ©: -) 
GETTING FARMERS TO USE MODERN METHODS , KHRUSHCHEV SAID THIS WAS. = So 
ONE OF THEIR PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTIES, BECAUSE THEY WERE TRYING 19 
ACCOMPLISH IT ON "DEMOCRATIC" BASIS AND HAD TO CONVINCE PEASATOS. | 

. HE ACDED THEY WERE SATISFIED AND THAT PROCESS WAS GOING WELL. :1 ry 

j ALSO REFERRED TO DIFFICULTIES SOVIETS SAW IN PROSPECT HAVING ic 

Y/ REDUCE SOWN AREA AS PRODUCTIVITY RISES AND TO PLANS FOR IRCRE A AOR) 
LIVESTOCK-RAISING IN NORTHWESTERN USSR, KHRUSHCHEV THEN ASKED 
HAT THERE WAS TO DISCUSS OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE, 

LER REPLICD 
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KOHLER REPLIED THAT_PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER HAD GIVEN TO 
AMBASSADORS IDENTICAL INSTRUCTIONS AND IDENTICAL LETTERS WHICH 
THEY WANTED TO HAVE HANDED TO KHRUSHCHEV PERSONALLY IN ORDER 10 
EMPHAS!ZE THEIR PERSONAL INTEREST IN TRYING TO FIND A WAY TO 
ENTER INTO SERIOUS NEGOTIATIONS DIRECTED TOWARD NUCLEAR TEST-BAN 
AGREEMENT, 


TREVELYAN ADDED PRIME MINISTER HAD ASKED HIM TO SAY THAT THIS WAS 
NOT_A PROPAGANDA EFFORT, BUT A GENUINE ATTEMPT TO FIND A WAY TO 
BREAK THE DEADLOCK AT GENEVA, PRIMIN THOUGHT THIS APPROACH WAS 

THE BEST WAY TO EMPHASIZE HIS SERIOUSNESS AND TO FIND A WAY TO 

SOLVE AT LEAST ONE IMPORTANT EAST-WEST PROBLEM, THE LETTCR 

CONTAINED PRACTICAL PROPOSALS DESIGNED TO ACCOMPLISH THIS. 


KHRUSHCHEV THANKED THE AMBASSADORS AND SAID SOVIETS WOULD STUDY 
LETTER, HOWEVER, HE HAD LOST HOPE OF REACHING AGREEMENT ON THIS 
QUESTION, HE HAD CONCLUDED THAT US AND UK WERE PLAYING WITH 
SOVIETS, WHEN HE SENT PRESIDENT HIS LETTER AGREEING TO TwO TO 
THREE INSPECTIONS, HE WAS SURE THAT MATTER WAS SOLVED, BUT THEN 
SOVIETS WERE GIVEN COLD SHOWER, IN GIORNO INTERVIEW, HE HAD SAID 
SOVIETS WERE THINKING ABOUT WITHDRAWING THEIR OFFER OF TwO TO 
THREE INSPECTIONS, {IT HAD TURNED OUT THAT THIS OFFER WAS NOT 
ENOUGH FOR WESTERN PARTNERS, WHO INSISTED ON ENLARGING UPON IT IN 
SUCH FASHION AS TO GIVE THEM OPPORTUNITY FOR SF iNG ON SOVIET 
TERRITORY, HE COULD NOT PERMIT THIS, SOVIETS ARE READY TO SIGN 
AGREEMENT BASED ON NATIONAL MEANS, WHICH ARE SUFFICICNT, 


KHRUSHCHEV THEN ASKED HOW MANY INSPECTIONS WE OFFERED IN LETICR, 
AND WHE THER WE | ACCEPTED SOVIET OFFER OF THREE, HE DEMANDED TO 
KNOW WHAT SORT OF FOOL HE SHOULD BE IF HE WERE TO PERMIT ESPIONAGE 
ORGANIZATIONS TO ENTER SOVIET UNION, GROMYKO TOLD HIM ON SIDE 
LETTER OID NOT ACCEPT THREE, BUT MENTIONED SEVEN, 


TREVELYAN SAID LETTER DIO NOT SET OUT SPECIFIC NUMBER, BUT RATrILR 
REPRESENTED ATTEMPT TO FIND BEST POSSIBLE PROCEDURE TO SOLVE 
PROBLEM, 





KHRUSHCHEV SAID TH 
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KHRUSHCHEV SAID 1T WAS NOT A MATTER OF PROCEDURE, WHEN SOVILIS 
OFFERED INSPECTION, WEST WANTED TO EXPAND UPON THIS AND DLPLOY 
INSPECTORS SO AS TO ENCOMPASS HALF THE USSR, SOVIETS HAD OFF LRED 
THREE INSPECTIONS AS SYMBOLIC INSPECTIONS AND NOT ONES OF 
SUBSTANCE, THEN WEST WOULD WANT TO FLY AROUND COUNTRY, AND GO 
WHEREVER JT PLEASED, BUT SOVIETS ARE MASTERS OF THLIR OWN LAND 
AND THESE ARE THINGS ONLY THEY CAN DO, THERE WAS A LACK OF 
SERIOUSNESS IN SUCH AN APPROACH, 


TREVELYAN REPEATED THIS WAS A VERY SERIOUS APPROACH, 


et ee oe Ome cae 


SUKHODREV THEN BEGAN TRANSLATING ‘MACMILLAN-KHRUSHCHLY LUETTICR, 


| WHEN HE REACHED WORDS"THAN ANNUAL QUOTA WOULD PERMIT", KRUSHCIEY 


SAID, "WE WON'T AGREE TO THAT", SUKHODREV CONTINUED TRANSLATING, 


, WHEN HE REACHED WORDS "DISPOSED OF", KHRUSHCHEV SAID, “THEN THERE 


-WILL BE NO AGREEMENT", 


—— es 


WHEN SUKHOOREV HAD FINISHED, KOHLER EXPLAINED THAT, BY VERY 
SENIOR ENVOYS, PRESIDENT HAD IN MIND EITHER SPECIAL ENVOYS 
OR THE SECRETARY AND LORD HOME, 


TREVELYAN SAIO BRITISH WERE READY FOR CITHER VARIANT, 


KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD STATED MORE THAN ONCE THAT SOVIETS 

WANTED AGREEMENT VERY MUCH, BUT ON THESE CONDITIONS, THCRE COULD 
BE NO AGREEMENT, SOVIETS COULD NOT AGREE TO SUCH CONDITIONS, 
THEY DID NOT WANT TO HAVE THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ON OUR TERRITON 
AND DID NOT WANT WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES ON THEIR TERRITORY, Me 
WAS CURSING HIMSELF, BECAUSE IT HAD BEEN HIS INITIATIVE TO MAKE 
OFFER OF THREE INSPECTIONS "AND THAT HAD RUINED EVERYTHING", 
INITIALLY, THEY HAD BELIEVED NATIONAL MEANS ALONE WERE CNOUGH, 
THEN THE SCIENTISTS BEGAN TO TALK ABOUT TWO TO THREE AUTOMATIC 
STATIONS, IT WAS ON THIS BASIS THAT HE HAD APPROACHED PRESIDENT, 
"1 MADE _A FOOL OF MYSELF", SOVIETS COULD NOT AGREE. IT HAD RELN 
A MISTAKE TO OFFER TWO TO THREE INSPECTIONS AS SYMBOLS, WLST IAD 
THEN BUILT UPON THIS IN SUCH A WAY THAT MCCONE COULD HAVE fils 


—— 
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KHRUSHCHEV SAID 1T WAS NOT A MATTER OF PROCEDURE, WHEN SOVIETS 
OFFERED INSPECTION, WEST WANTED TO EXPAND UPON THIS AND DEPLOY 
INSPECTORS SO AS TO ENCOMPASS HALF THE USSR, SOVIETS HAD OFFLRED 
THREE INSPECTIONS AS SYMBOLIC INSPECTIONS AND NOT ONCS OF 
SUBSTANCE, THEN WEST WOULD WANT TO FLY AROUND COUNTRY, AND GO 
WHEREVER JT PLEASED, BUT SOVIETS ARE MASTERS OF THEIR "OWN LAND 
AND THESE ARE THINGS ONLY THEY CAN DO, THERE WAS A LACK OF 
SERIOUSNESS IN SUCH AN APPROACH, , 


TREVELYAN REPEATED THIS WAS A VERY SERIOUS APPROACH. 


Se #6 © ee ~e ee «ee 





SUKHOOREV THEN BEGAN TRANSLATING MACMILLAN-KHRUSHCHEY LETTER, 

WHEN HE REACHED WORDS"THAN ANNUAL’ QUOTA WOULD PERMIT", KHRUSHCHEV 
SAID, "WE WON'T AGREE TO THAT", SUKHOOREV CONTINUED TRANSLATING, 
WHEN HE REACHED WORDS "DISPOSED OF", KHRUSHCHEV SAID, "THEN THERE 


_.WILL BE NO AGREEMENT", 


WHEN SUKHODREV HAD FINISHED, KOHLER EXPLAINED THAT, BY VERY 
SENIOR ENVOYS, PRESIDENT HAD IN MIND EITHER SPECIAL ENVOYS 
OR THE SECRETARY AND LORO HOME, 


TREVELYAN SAID BRITISH WERE READY FOR CITHER VARIANT, 


KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD STATED MORE THAN ONCE THAT, SOVIETS 
WANTED AGREEMENT VERY MUCH, BUT ON THESE CONDITIONS, THERE COULD 

“NO AGREEMENT, SOVIETS COULD NOT AGREE TO SUCH CONDITIONS, 
THEY DID NOT WANT TO HAVE THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ON OUR TERRITCRY 
AND DID NOT WANT WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES ON THEIR TERRITORY, tif 
WAS CURSING HIMSELF, BECAUSE IT HAD BEEN HIS INITIATIVE TO MAKE 
OFFER OF THREE INSPECTIONS "AND THAT HAD RUINEO EVERYTHING", 
INITIALLY, THEY HAD BELIEVED NATIONAL MEANS ALONE WERE ENOUGH, 
THEN THE SCIENTISTS BEGAN TO TALK ABOUT TwO TO THREE AUTOMATIC 
STATIONS, IT WAS ON THIS BASIS THAT HE HAD APPROACHED PRESIDENT, 
"1_MADE A FOOL OF MYSELF", SOVIETS COULD NOT AGREE, IT HAD BEEN 
A MISTAKE TO OFFER TwO TO THREE INSPECTIONS AS SYMBOLS, - WEST IIAD 
THEN BUILT UPON THIS IN SUCH A WAY THAT MCCONE COULD HAVE 11IS 
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REPRESENTATIVES ON SOVIET TERRI TORY. HE COULD NOT MAKE SUCHi 
PROPOSALS TO USSR GOVERNMENT; LET HIM MAKE THEM TO HIS WIFE IF 
HE _LIKED (THIS CLAUSE WAS NOT TRANSLATED). SOVIETS ARE MASTERS 
‘OF THEIR COUNTRY AND WILL NOT LET ANYONE CRAWL AROUND IN IT. 
NATIONAL MEANS WERE SUFFICIENT. WEST KNEW WHENEVER SOVIETS 
CONDUCTED TESTS WHETHER THEY WERE IN ATMOSPHERE, ABOVE GROUND, 
OR UNDERGROUND, UNDERGROUND TESTING WAS VERY EXPENSIVE AND 
AMERICANS COULD DO IT IF THEY WANTED TO, SOVIETS HAD ONLY DONE 
ONE, TO SHOW AMERICANS COULD DETECT IT, 


(DURING TRANSLATION, KOHLER INTERJECTED TO SAY THAT THIS WAS ONE 
GOOD REASON FOR CONCLUDING AGREEMENT; TESTS WERE INDECD VERY 
EXPENSIVE. ) 


KHRUSHCHEV CONTINUED THAT, IF THEIR MILITARY AND SCIENTISTS 
PROPOSED ATMOSPHERIC TESTS, THEY WOULD ALLOW THEM TO MAKE THEM, 
SUCH TESTS WERE CHEAPER, BUT SOVIETS WERE NOT NOW TESTING AND 
WOULD SIGN AN AGREEMENT THAT THEY WOULD NOT TEST. WHY WOULDN'1 
WEST BELIEVE THEM? THEY WERE HONEST PEOPLE, BUT SOVIETS WOULD 
NOT AGREE UNDER CONDITIONS WE HAD SET, HE WAS READY ENOUGH, 10 
MEET PRESIDENT AND PRIMIN, THERE MIGHT BE SOME USE IN THAT, BUT 
THERE WOULD BE NO AGREEMENT ON NUCLEAR-TESTING ON THESE TERMS, 
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EYES ONLY . 
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KOHLER SAID HE HOPED KHRUSHCHEV WOULD GIVE FURTHER CONSIDERATION . 

TO PROPOSAL, HE WOULD SEE THAT A SERIOUS METHOD OF PROCEEDING 

WAS PROPOSED HERE. WE WANTED TO FIND WAYS TO DO THIS PRIVATELY 

IN ORDER TO REACH AGREEMENT ON THIS SUBJECT, HE AND TREVELYAN \ 

WERE NOT EXPERTS TO DISCUSS SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES HERE, BUT THEY 

HOPED THAT PEOPLE WITH A HIGH DEGREE OF KNOWLEDGE IN THESE 

MATTERS COULD DISCUSS IT. “ 


TREVELYAN SAID HE WISHED TO SUPPORT KOHLER*S STATEMENT. THESE 
LETTERS REPRESENTED REAL, SERIOUS AND HONEST ATTEMPTS TO FIND) \~ 
AGREEMENT, We MUST FIND A WAY OUT OF THE DEADLOCK AND CON. ~ 
SEQUENTLY HOPED THAT SERIOUS STUDY WOULD BE GIVEN TO THIS , 
PROPOSAL, 

; ou 
KHRUSHCHEY SAID THAT HE WOULD, CAREFULLY STUDY THE DOCUMENT AND 
THERE WOULD BE A REPLY IN DUE COURSE, BUT HE COULD NOT PRETEND %- 
THAT_HE HAD NOT UNDERSTOOD THE ESSENCE OF iT AND HE SAW NO 
POSSIBILITY OF GIVING THE ANSWER WE EXPECTED, HE HAD BEEN 
NEGOTIATING WITH THE WEST FOR NEARLY ELEVEN YEARS, EVER SINCE, 
STALIN DIED, HE HAD MET WITH PRESIDENT CISENHOWER, WITH OR, 
ADENAUCR, WITH PRIMIN MACMILLAN, PRESIDENT KENNEDY, AND PRESIDENTS. 
DEGAULLE, WHERE HAD IT ALL LED? THE WEST DID NOT WANT SERIOUS 
TALKS. 1T_DID NOT WANT TO TALK SERIOUSLY ABOUT EUROPE, HE | 
ASKED, WHO WAS INTERESTED IN MAINTAINING THE STATE OF WAR WITH j 
GERMANY, AND ANSWERED, ONLY THE REVANCHISTS; THE WEST WAS BEING 


— 


LED BY THE NOSE 
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SECRET 


LED BY THE NOSE BY WEST GERMANY. THE REAL CRUX:WAS NOT NUCLEAR 
TESTS BUT THE GERMAN QUESTION, THE GERMAN QUESTION WAS THE KNOT, 
WHICH, JF 1T.COULD BE CUT, COULD IMPROVE EVERYTHING, HE ASKED 
WHAT DID THE BRITISH, FRENCH OR AMERICANS WANT IN WEST BERLIN, 
AND SAID THAT THEY WERE THERE IN THE INTERESTS OF WEST GERMANY; 
NOT THE GERMAN PEOPLE, BUT ADENAUER, WHO WANTED TO HEIGHTEN 
TENSION, HE SAID THE SOVIET UNION WOULD BE PATIENT BUT HE DID 
NOT KNOW WHAT IT WOULD LEAD TO. THE WEST MUST UNDERSTAND THE 
DANGER, 


KHRUSHCHEV SAID THAT THIS (1.E., NUCLEAR TESTS) WAS NOT THE 
IMPORTANT ISSUE, IT HAD NO SIGNIFICANCE IN REDUCING TENSION OR 
LIMITING ARMAMENTS, 4T WAS SIMPLY A HUMANE OR MORAL QUESTION, 
HE SAID THAT THE SOVIET UNION WANTED AN AGREEMENT ON NUCLEAR 
TESTS BUT THE WEST WANTED HIM TO PERMIT THEM TO SEND THEIR SPIES © 
INTO HIS COUNTRY, "WE WON*T LET YOU", HE SAID THAT HE HAD THE 
IMPRESSION THAT THE WEST WAS NOT YET CONSCIOUS OF THE NEED FOR 
AGREEMENT AND DID NOT REALLY WANT ONE, HE SAID THAT ALL THIS 
CORRESPONDENCE (INDICATING THE MESSAGES) “WAS” MOTI VATED BY SOME 
DOMESTIC REASON. WE HAD EXCHANGED OPINIONS “THOUSANDS OF TIMES 
WITHOUT RESULT. OID THEY WANT HIM TO BRING OUT THE OLD SOVIET 
DOCUMENTS, WRITE THEM OUT AGAIN AND SEND THEM AS HIS ANSWER? HE 
SAID THERE WAS NOTHING NEW IN THE DOCUMENTS, THE ONLY NEW THING 
_WAS PROPOSAL FOR MEETING OF SENIOR REPRESENTATIVES OR FORE | GN 
“MINISTERS, BUT THIS WAS NOT NEW EITHER; THEY HAD MET BEFORE. HE 
SAID HE WOULD NOT AGREE TO INSPECTIONS, HE WOULD NOT PUT 
AGREEMENT AT THE EXPENSE OF HIS COUNTRY®S INTERESTS, THERE 
SHOULD BE EQUAL RIGHTS ON BOTH SIDES, NO RIGHT OF INSPECTION 
FOR THE SOVIET UNION IN THE WEST AND NO RIGHT OF INSPECTION 


FOR THE WEST IN THE SOVIET UNION, 











KOHLER SAID THAT HE DID NOT WANT TO DEFLECT ATTENTION FROM THE 
PROBLEM BUT WISHED TO REMIND CHAIRMAN THAT PRESIDENT AND PRIME 
MINISTER HAD MADE THIS APPROACH WITH SERIOUS INTENTIONS, IT 
WAS TRUE THAT PROBLEM HAD BEEN DISCUSSED FOR MANY HUNDREDS OF 
HOURS BUT IN THAT 
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HOURS BUT IN THAT TIME, AS PRESIDENT HAD SAID, CONSIDERABLE 
PROGRESS HAD BEEN MADE, POSITIONS HAD MOVED CLOSER AND WERE NOW 
VERY CLOSE, PRESIDENT BELIEVED THAT AN AGREEMENT WOULD HAVE 
CONSIDERABLE CiFCCT AS FIRST STEP TOWARDS INCREASING TRUST AND 
REDUCING TENSION, ALSO FROM A PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW, THERE WERE 
PERHAPS TEN TO TWENTY COUNTRILS CAPABLE OF DEVELOPING IN THE 

NEAR FUTURE THEIR OWN NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES AND THEY WOULD DO SO 
IF THEY WERE NOT CONFRONTED WITH A NUCLEAR TEST BAN AGREEMENT, 
UNITED STATES ALSO APPROACHED THE QUESTION OF GERMANY WITH FULL 
SERIOUSNESS. BOTH SIDES HAD SAME INTEREST IN PEACE AND SECURITY 
iN EUROPE; THEY DIFFERED ON METHODS OF ACHIEVING IT, PRESIDENT*S 
DESIRE FOR AGREEMENT IS GENUINE, ,HE HOPED KHRUSHCHEV WOULD 
CONSIDER iT SERIOUSLY, MESSAGES CONTAINED A NUMBER OF NEW 
THINGS: QUESTION OF PROCEDURE AND POOLING OF INSPECTION QUOTAS 
OVER A NUMBER OF YEARS, PRESIDENT AND PRIMIN WOULD LIKE TO 

HAVE BENEFIT OF KHRUSHCHEV®S VIEWS, 


KHRUSHCHEV INTERJECTED TO SAY THAT THE QUOTA PROPOSAL MADE IT 
WORSE, 17 WAS GOING FURTHER AWAY FROM A SOLUTION, "WE REJECT IT," 
KOHLER SAID THAT PRESIDENT PROCEEDED FROM PRINCIPLE OF FULL 
EQUALITY ON BOTH SIDES, AS HE HAD SAID TO MR, KHRUSHCHEV AT VIENNA, 


PRESIDENT WOULD NOT EXPECT SOVIET UNION TO DO ANYTHING WHICH HE 
WAS NOT PREPARED FOR UNITED STATES TO DO, ; 


TREVELYAN SAID THAT WEST WAS MAKING SERIOUS ATTEMPT TO REACH AN 
ACCORD, THEIR PROPOSALS WERE MADE NOT BECAUSE OF DOMESTIC 
CONSIDERATIONS BUT IN HOPE OF REACHING ACCORD AND OF PROCEEDING 
SUBSEQUENTLY TO OTHER ACCORDS, 


KHRUSHCHEV SAID THAT HE COULD ONLY REREAT THAT THEY WOULD STUDY 
DOCUMENT AND GIVE A REPLY, SOVIET UNION WOULD LIKE AN AGREEMENT 
BUT NOT ON THESE COND!TIONS; IT COULD ONLY AGREE ON THE BASIS OF 
NO INSPECTIONS, {IT WOULD BE DISCUSSED IN THE GOVERNMENT WHETHER 
TO RENOUNCE OR RETAIN THE OFFER OF TWO TO THREE INSPECTIONS, BUT 
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IF THEY DID KEEP THEIR WORD ON THIS, THEY WOULD_NOT GO A MITE. 
FURTHER, HE ASKED THAT THIS BE CONVEYED TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
PRIME MINISTER BOTH OF WHOM HE HELD IN HIGH REGARD, HE SAID THAT 
HE SAW NO POSSIBILITY OF FURTHER CONCESSIONS, WHICH WOULD BE 
CONCESSIONS TO GOLDWATER AND THE “MADMEN", (DURING TRANSLATION 
KOHLER INTERJECTED, "1! CAN ASSURE YOU PRESIDENT IS IN CHARGE", 
KHRUSHCHEV REPLIED, "1 DON'T DOUBT IT",) KHRUSHCHEV SAID MOST 
SOVIETS COULD DO WOULD BE TO KEEP TO THE OFFER OF TwO TO THREE 
INSPECTIONS; PERSONALLY HE THOUGHT THEY SHOULD TAKE ‘IT BACK AS 
THE AMERICANS HAD DONE, HE SAID AN AGREEMENT WOULD NOT RESTRAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES FROM MAKING TESTS; PERHAPS IT MIGHT BE A VERY 
SMALL RESTRAINING FACTOR, 1T WOULD NOT RESTRICT THE SOVIET UNION 
IN THE ARMS RACE, DISARMAMENT WAS NEEDED TO DO THAT. THEY NO 
ONGER NEEDED TESTS TO DEVELOP NUCLEAR WEAPONS; SOVIET SCIENTISTS 
ND MILITARY MEN WERE NOT PUTTING FORWARD ANY CLAIMS, AS FOR 
THER COUNTRIES, THEY WOULD SAY YOU TELL US WE MUST NOT MAKE TESTS 
HEN YOU HAVE ALREADY ACCUMULATED A SUPPLY OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS, 
ND SOVIETS WOULD HAVE NO ANSWER, A DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT 

OTHER HAND WOULD SOLVE WHOLE PROBLEM, [TWAS PROBABLY. TIME TO 

THE..D1 SARMAMENT., TALKS WHICH HAD BEEN GOING ON FOR TWO YEARS, 
TSARAPKIN SCRATCHED ABOUT AND THERE WERE NO RESULTS; HE WAS NOT 
JUSTIFYING HIS EXPENSES. IF THERE WAS NO BASIS FOR AGREEMENT, 
THERE WAS NOTHING TO BE DONE, THEY MUST SUBMIT TO FATE, 











KOHLER SAID THAT THE AMBASSADORS APPRECIATED TIME* CHAIRMAN HAD 
GIVEN THEM, THEY WOULD FAITHFULLY CONVEY WHAT KHRUSHCHEV HAD 

SAID TO THE PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER, HE HAD HOPED CHAIRMAN®S 
RESPONSE WOULD BE MORE POSITIVE AND FORTHCOMING, HE HOPED THAT 
AFTER FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE PROPOSALS, IT STILL WOULD 


BE, PERHAPS AFTER A SECOND LOOK, A MORE ENCOURAGING ANSWER COULD 
BE MADE, 


TREVELYAN SAID HE WOULD STILL ASK KHRUSHCHEV TO APPROACH 
PROPOSAL IN A POSITIVE WAY, 


KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE COULD NOT GIVE ANY ENCOURAGEMENT, THE DOCUMENT 
WAS-POLITELY PHRASED BUT CONTAINED NOTHING POSITIVE, HE SAID 


HE WOULD REPLY 
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HE WOULD REPLY AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE DOCUMENT BUT 
UNFORTUNATELY THERE WAS NO BASIS FOR ASSURING AMBASSADORS 

| ANYTHING COULD COME OUT OF IT ON THESE CONDITIONS, PERHAPS 
REPRESENTATIVES OR FOREIGN MINISTERS WOULD MEET, BUT IF THEY 
HAD INSTRUCTIONS BASED ON THESE CONDITIONS THERE WAS NO REASON 
TO BELIEVE THEY WOULD REACH AGREEMENT, 





KOHLER SAID US AND UK HAD NO INTENTION OF PUBLISHING THE 
LETTERS NOR EVEN OF SAYING THEY HAD BEEN DELIVERED, HE THEN 
PRESENTED A DRAFT STATEMENT TO BE MADE TO THE PRESS, SIMPLY 
INDICATING KHRUSHCHEV HAD RECEIVED AMBS AT THEIR REQUEST, NAMING 
OTHER PARTICIPANTS, AND SAYING: "QUESTIONS RELATED TO BANNING OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS WERE DISCPSSED," 
KHRUSHCHEV AGREED AND SAID SOVIETS WOULD FOLLOW THE SAME LINE, 
DEPT REPEAT AS DESIRED, 
SCP-3. 
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REFTEL REPRESENTS RECORD OUR CONY pean eee WITH KHRUSHCHEV 
AS AGREED BETWEEN DAVIES AND WRAELL AND APPROVED BY ME, 


TREVELYAN, WHO WAS UNABLE REVIEW RECORD LAST NIGHT, HAS ASKED 
THAT FOLLOWING CHANGES BE MADE, 


d 


(1) PARA ELEVEN, LAST SENTENCE TO BEGIN: “WELL, SOVIET GOVERNMENTS 
COULD TAKE BACK," ETC. 


(2) PARA 18, SIXTH SENTENCE, DELETE “INITIALLY” AND "HAD," 
SO SENTENCE WILL READ: “THEY BELIEVED NATIONAL MEANS ALONE 
WERE ENOUGH," 


YT 


4 


(3) PARA 39, DELETE FROM SECOND SENTENCE: "IT COULD ONLY AGREE 
ON THE BASIS OF NO INSPECTIONS," 


| HAVE ACCEPTED CHANGES (1) AND (2). TREVELYAN IS AWARE MY 
INTENTION INFORM DEPT THAT HE 1S MAKING CHANGE (3), BUT THAT, 
SINCE OUR NOTES SHOW KHRUSHCHEV MADE THIS STATEMENT, | PREFER 
LET 1T STAND IN OUR VERSION OF RECORD, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 20, 1963 


TOP SECRET 
Mr. President: 


Attached is a background paper on the high 
yield nuclear weapon situation for your 11 o'clock 
meeting tomorrow, The DoD would like to go 
ahead with the development decision. AEC has 
so far been cool, Note that if developed for B-52 
delivery, which is what the DoD recommends, the 
weapons would be available by about 1967. 
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BACKGROUND PAPER 





The United States, both within the DOD and the AEC, has been 
considering large yield weapons for at least ten years, but because of 
the anticipated large size and weight the early delivery concepts were 
based on the use of ships for delivery to or near harbors, for detona- 
tion at sea in deep water to generate tidal waves or large areas of fall- 
out, With further development of nuclear warheads and improvement 
of understanding of relevant nuclear effects, other possible approaches 


have emerged. 


= During the Eisenhower - stration plans for development of 
ere considered and the decision 
made not to pursue development of weapons with higher vielde >> 
a At that time the objective was to provide for a te 
arge yield to be delivered from high altitude. Subsequently be- 


cause of the improvements in Soviet defenses against h flying aircraft, 
it became necessary to develc 
yp The JCS quotes & pehetration pro- 
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The JCS, in reviewing the value of a large laydown bomb, have 
concluded that a valid military requirement exists for a limited number 
of very high yield weapons, The rationale being that the numbers and 
hardness of Soviet targets are increasing, that gains are to be made 
against imprecisely located targets, and finally that psychological and 
political advantages would accrue, As a consequence of these considera- 
tions, the JCS hgve recommended that we proceed immediately with the 


development of 
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» the Deputy Secretary of {— 
Chairman of the AEC stated a DOD tentative 





Defense, in a letter to 


decision (subject to Presidential approval) to proceed with the develop- 
ment of such a bomb and inquired as to maximum yield, time to stock- 
pile, and costs of development and production under the assumption of 

no nuclear tests, 





An improved bomb based on new concepts and atmospheric tests 
could be provided perhaps a year or two later, The costs would be 
greater perhaps by $20 - $30 million than indicated above because of 
the additional coste of nuclear tests but the yield might be doubled, 


The expected effects fe! .0 


be surmmarized as follows: 
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Fallout Area 
Area to at least 2000 roentgens integrated dose 
500 roentgens is median lethal dose) would be 
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In addition to the possible development of large yield bombs the 
relevance of very large yield warheads for missiles has been studied. 
In this case, the controlling factors are the available payloads in the 
present and projected military booster program. 








Because of the great problems posed for defensive systems to 
discriminate between decoys and the warhead at altitudes above the re- 
entry altitude, thought has been devoted to the value of euffi- 





YY) 


Therefore, we have conc 
less a larger booster is programmed, large warheads for missiles do 
not require development. 


In the event it is decided to proceed with any very high yield 
development, with or without test, it must be recognized that a develop- 


ment program of this scope will not esc public attention, The develop- 
ment Tt likely to become known, <—_ 
Inherent e@ preparations for tes very high yield devices are 





certain actions that are being taken now that might reveal our interest 
in very high yield weapons. For example, 
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These activities, either collectively or indepe 
y result in public disclosure of our development interest in very 


high yield weapons. 


However, there is need for the AEC to develop the necessary 
high yield technology to provide the inputs required in the decision- 
making process with respect to booster characteristics. In addition, 
the effects of such large explosions require further evaluation. The 
AEC should be encouraged to continue the development of concepts 
appropriate to these objectives and, as nuclear testing policy permits, 
test them. In addition, the DOD will continue experimental and theoreti- 
cal work on the effects, 
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Missile Warhead 





Yield 
Length/ diameter 
Weight 
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Sec, said text on page 10 is different from the quoted 
section in the telegram (draft of President's American University 
said he noticed and can change it to make it conform 
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SECRET - RESTRICTED DATA ve 


MEMORANDUM OF DECISIONS AT THE MEETING 
ON TEST PREPARATIONS, ETC., ON JUNE 18, 1963 





1. Discussed the President's wish, expressed to Chairman 
Seaborg, that he did not want any activities undertaken prior to, 
or during, the forthcoming talks in Moscow in July, the disclosure 
of which would prejudice the possible success of those negotiations 
or adversely affect the posture of the United States. Agreed:that 
the President's injunction extended to certain other activities in addi- 
tion to the test preparations and that such activities shoiild also be 


reviewed. 


2. Noted that certain underground events now scheduled to take 
place before September | are of a size and type that would probably 
draw the attention of and probably cause a reaction by the Soviets. 


3. Tentatively agreed that no event with an estimated yield 
of 50 KT or over should be scheduled prior to September 1. The 
Atomic Energy Commission will immediately review the impact of 
this decision on the laboratories and report to the White House what 
problems this decision would raise. 


4. Agreed that the proposed pre-event and post-event PLOW- 
SHARE announcements now pending with the Press Secretary should 
not be issued. The regular routine short-form announcement will 


be issued by the AEC following the event. 


5. Reviewed the memorandum for Chairman Seaborg, dated 
June 13, 1963, prepared by the AEC General Manager, on the subject 
of “Overseas Atmospheric Test Preparations, " and agreed that, by 
careful management, the scheduled work as set forth in the memoran- 
dum can continue with only a small increase in the present low-noise 
level through July, and that no real problem is anticipated until late 


August. 
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6. Agreed that the naval airport improvement program pro- 
vided an adequate cover story for the improvements at Johnston Island. 


| -2- 
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7. Agreed that the site preparation for the SCHOONER event 
could go ahead without causing any difficulty even though the SCHOONER 
event itself has not been authorized. 


8. Noted that the major event tentatively planned to take place 
in Alaska is under restraint and that this matter is under review in 
the Department of Defense pending the development of a recommenda- 
tion for the White House. Meanwhile, appropriate personnel of the 
AEC, the Interior Department and the Army Corps of Engineers should 
be notified that no approval exists for this event and there should be no 
public discussion of or field preparations for this event. 


9. Discussed the problem of getting a tentative decision on the 


1965 weapons stockpile and agreed that a meeting should be held this 
week in an effort to reach a procedural solution. 


PRESENT: 





McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to the President a 
for National Security Affairs 

Carl Kaysen, Deputy Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs | 

Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 

Gen. A. P. Luedecke, General Manager, Atomic Energy 
Commission 

Gerald Johnson, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Atomic Energy) 

Spurgeon Keeny, Office of Science and Technology 

Charles E. Johnson, National Security Council 
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TO THE PRIME MINISTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


TOP SECRET 


You will have heard that we have evidence of a second suspicious 

event in the Semipalatinsk area. While our people are still reviewing 
the evidence, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that we face an increas- 
ingly high probability that Khrushchev has ordered low-yield atmospheric 
tests. This probability faces us with a problem in preparing for the 
Hailsham-Harriman mission, and I would value your comments. If 
further studies or further evidence confirm the present probability, 
it will be hard for us to avoid a public statement, and indeed our hand 
may be forced at any time by leaks. Moreover, there is a question 
whether we should not say something to the Russians on this matter. 


We might look quite foolish if we should send Hailsham and Harriman 





without any public statement or private communication on these 


matters, in the light of these probabilities. 





In a most tentative way, two possibilities have been suggested nere: 


the first is that we might put out a quite low temperature statement 





in which we might tacitly accept possible tests at gig veay low yields 
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as parallel in a measure to our own underground testing. The second 
is that we might equally quietly suggest to Khrushchev that if he would 
agree to defer these events, we could make a similar arrangement 
with underground testing for a limited period. The first alternative 
has the disadvantage of seeming to sanction atmospheric testing. The 
disadvantage of the second is that it implies something like the old 

unpoliced moratorium, which is discredited here. I have not made up my own 
mind between these courses, and I am hoping that some better idea may 


Meanwhile, we shall be discussing this question Saturday morniz here 
before my departure, and if you have any suggestions I should be very 


grateful if I might have them before three o'clock your time. 


ie, SCL 
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PLEASE PASS FOLLOWING FROM PRIME MINISTER TO PRESIDENT 
MESSAGE BEGINS 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR MESSAGE ABOUT THE FURTHEX SUSPICIOUS IN 

| THE SEMIPALATINSK AREA. OUR EXPERTS WILL NOT BE ABLE TO 
COMPLETE THEIR EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE TILL MONDAY, 
BUT WE MUST CLEARLY RECKON WITH THE POSSIBILITY THAT THE 
RUSSIANS MAY BE COWDUCTING A SERIES OF LOW-YIELD ATMOSPHERIC 


TESTS. 
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AS" YOU SAY, OUR HAND MAY BE FORCED BY LEAKS. 1 DOUBT WHETHER > 
“THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT WILL MAKE A STATEMENT. I THINK IT 
IS URLIKELY THAT ANYTHING WILL SLIP OUT HERE AND I TRUST YOU 
MAY BE ABLE TO CONTROL WHAT GETS OUT WITH YOU, ALTHOUGH I 
KNOW THE DIFFICULTIES. IF WE FAIL TO CONTROL THE LEAKS 
VE HAY THEN HAVE TO MAKE A STATEMENT IN ADVANCE OF THE HARRIMAN- 
HAILSHAM MISSION. IF SO, I REGARD IT AS VERY IMPORTANT THAT 
_ IT SHOULD BE IN THE NATUKE OF A REACTION TO WHATEVER LEAK 
THERE IS, AND SHOULD KEEP THE TEMPERATURE DOWN. Wi MIGHT 
FOR EXAMPLE SAY THAT “SIGNALS HAD BEEN REGISTERED CONSISTENT 
WITH THE POSSIBILITY OF LOW-YIELD ATMOSPHERIC TESTS. THIS 
POSSIBILITY ONLY INCREASED THE IMPORTANCE OF A TEST BAN AGREEMENT 
AND OF THE HARRIMAN-HAILSHAM TALKS.” 


I HOPE HOWEVER THAT WE CAN AVOID EVEN SUCH A MILO STATEMENT 
SO NEAR THE MOSCOW MEETING. 


1 AM ALSO NOT SURE OF THE WISDOM OF A SPECIAL PRIVATE MESSAGE 
TO KHRUSHCHEV, IN ADVANCE OF THE TALKS. IF, AS I SENSE, 
HE IS WAVERING IT MIGHT PUSH HIM IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 
IF, HOWEVER, WE REGARD THE EVIDENCE FOR LOW-YIELD ATMOSPHERIC 
TESTS AS ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN, I WOULD NOT OBJECT TO A MESSAGE 
TELLING KHRUSHCHEV THAT WE KNOW OF THESE TESTS, THAT WE ARE 
FOR THE TINE BEING KEEPING OUR INFORMATION TO OURSELVES, 
| AND THAT WE REGARD IT AS IMPORTANT THAT, UNTIL THE TALKS IN 
 WOSCOW HAVE TAKEN PLACE, NEITHER SIDE SHOULD CONDUCT ANY TESTS | 


-IN ANY ENVIRONMENT. IF WE ARE TO DO THIS, I THINK THAT WE ; 
MUST B& VERY SURE INDEED OF OUR GROUNDS. 
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ANOTHER POSSIBILITY, WHICH I AM INCLINED TO FAVOUR, WOULD ky 
BE FOR HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM TO BRING UP THE SUBJECT THEMSELVES 
NOT NECESSARILY AT THE BEGINNING OF THEIR DISCUSSIONS BUT 


AT A SUITABLE LATER POINT. THEY WOULD OF COURSE MAKE IT 


CLEAR THAT A COMPREHENSIVE OR PARTIAL BAN WOULD HAVE TO COVER 
LOW-YIELD ATMOSPHERIC TESTS, AND, IF NEGOTIATIONS LOOKED 


[LIKE RESUKTING IN AN AGREEMENT ON THE PRESENT LINE, IT WOULD 


BE AS WELL FOR THE RUSSIANS TO KNOW THAT WE HAVE PICKED UP 
RECORDS OF EVENTS THAT COULD BE SUSPECTED OF BEING SMALL 
ATMOSPHERIC EXPLOSIONS. IF ON THE OTHER HaitD THE).Z DUES 
NOT SEEM ANY CHANCE OF A FULL-SCALE AGREEMENT, WHICH I WOULD 
MUCH DEPLORE, AND WE HAVE TO CONCENTRATE ON A PARTIAL 


. ARRANGEMENT IT IS JUST POSSIBLE THAT WE COULD TRY TO BARGAIN 


A LIMITED MORATORIUM ON UNDERGROUND TESTS AGAINST A SIMILAR 
MORATORIUM ON NINOR ATMOSPHERIC TESTS BELOW A CERTAIN THRESHOLD. 
BUT THIS NEEDS MORE THOUGHT AND DSSCUSSION EE DISCUSSION 

BEFORE WE GET INTO SUCH A COMPLCATED FIELD. 


IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THE IMPORTANT THING NOW IS TO HOLD THE 
POSITION UNTIL THE NEGOTIATION BEGINS. 
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id to say @ word or two about the test 
ban pegotiations to be held in Moecow next month. He was not too optimiutic 


that any great resulte would come from these talks. 


! 
: 





the subject with the Soviets had been quite negative of results. This 1 2 
of optimieon was shared by Governor Harrigan and Lord Gailehes. Reverthelan, a 
we wished to have the reeponcibility for a failure of these talke pleced ov ' 
the Soviets rather then on ourselves, As concerned the nusber of ingpectTone, a 
Rusnetsov had received the impression somehow from Arthur Doan that ¢e 14 : 
_ be propared to ecoept « total of three inspections a year. This appesreli-to Ww 
. c 
‘¢ VW 
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jr toae wirwwerstanding on ths foviets’ part, possibly owing to lengusgo 

/ difficultice. in any case, Lbbrusheber wae now offended and had apparently 
withdrawn hiu offer of three inspections, The President said that he folt 
the rea) problem for cZhrushbchev wre the attitude of the Chinese Comsuniste 
and the Sovici inebility to bring thea along on a test ban. We might be 
faced with « new situation iz the Chinese exploded «a nuclear bomb in the sect 
year or so. Weanehile, on offort muot be aade in this field and vo would 
do our best. 


The Chancellor said he consigored the Prosident's thinking on thie to 
be correct, ; 


The Prevident edded that there vas & possibility the Soviets sight 
be getting rendy to tont again; we had received some indications to this 
effect. But oven if they did so, there wero technical roasons why we would | 
not wish to conduct further teste at thie time. CAfter the translation, tho 
Sccrotary oaid it whould be aade cloer that from the technicel etandpoint 
#0 wore perfectly capable of conducting further tests but there wore “teclnical 
reasons” why we would not do so at this time.) 
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SUBJECT: General Approach of US Policy in Disarmament 
Negotiations, Meeting of Committee of Principals 
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Secretary Rusk opened the meeting by asking Mr. Foster to 
— . yo leading to the proposals under con- 
sideration and the content of the proposals. Mr. Foster began 
by pointing out first that the proposals were in response to 
NSAM 239. He reviewed the history of the Russian position on 
reductions in strategic delivery vehicles, pointing out that the 
Gromyko proposals of last fall did represent a substantial change 
and that we had been at every opportunity since attempting to get 
them to elaborate on the Gromyko proposal and that there had been 
some elaboration in a recent Co-chairmen's meeting in Geneva. 


) Foster then pointed out that the purpose of today's 
meeting was in his opinion not to get an agreement on either 
of the two proposals under consideration but rather to deter- 

mine whether there was any virtue in pursuing either one of 
these further. In addition, he felt it appropriate that an 
attempt be made to decide what sort of guidance Mr. Harriman 
should have for the Moscow meeting with respect to the Gromyko 
proposals and the question of reductions in strategic delivery 
vehicles. Mr. Foster then outlined the main features of the 
Separable First-Stage proposal, and followed this with a brief 
outline of the Gradual Approach. 
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Secretary Rusk then asked Secretary McNamara if he had 


studi proposals and if he had any comments. Secret 
Mc ra replied that they had had some consideration in _ 


he had not had an opportunity personally to study 
them in great detail. He strongly favored the Gradual Approach. 
He felt that the proposal for 50 to 75% reductions had several 
disadvantages. First, it reduced the credibility of the West's 
nuclear deterrent and this would especially be the view of 
our NATO Allies. While he did not share their views regarding 
the role of strategic forces as a deterrent in all respects, 
he did agree that these proposals would be undesirable in 
that there would be a reduction in credibility. Secondly, 
Secretary McNamara felt that the proposals would result in 
a wasting of the West's superior nuclear power without our 
getting any substantial compensating reductions in Soviet 
superior conventional strength. Thirdly, he felt that the 
inspection provisions, particularly those for a 50% reduction, 
were inadequate to give us the protection we require. Fourthly, 
he saw no advantage as compared with our presently tabled pro- 
posal. In particular, he did not see that there would be any 
reduction in risk of war as a result of the proposals, and 
suggested that in fact the risk might increase and that the 
slight reduction in damage that would result from implementing 
the proposals would not compensate for the increased risk. He 
reiterated that he leans strongly toward the Gradual Approach, 
and favored some confidence building measures such as the 
recently negotiated "hot-line” agreement. 





weer tany Rusk then queried Mr. McCone on the reliability 
of our intelligence. Mr. McCone expressed concern about relying 
on intelligence as a substitute for agreed inspection. He was 
particularly concerned about the 50% reduction proposal. He 
then reviewed the intelligence techniques that might be rele- 
vant in the event of implementation of such proposals, and con- 
cluded by pointing out that they were inadequate to provide 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of retained levels of armaments. 
He added that we presently know nothing of Soviet missile reload 
capability and little about missile manufacturing facilities. 

He pointed out further that existing intelligence techniques may 
be perishable and that in addition they can be deceived. Mr. 
McCone then pointed out that there were certain to be differ- 
ences in the Soviet declarations of their forces and in our 
estimates of them and that the resolution of these differences 
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would require some compromise of our methods. He added that 
public and congressional pressure can also lead to an unde- 
sirable compromise of methods. Finally, he pointed out that 

we could certainly not do as well intelligence-wise as we had 

in Cuba and that we were uneasy about our knowledge of arma- 
ments there. In summary, he felt that we must have an acceptable 
means of verifying retained levels. 


ooeretaty Rusk asked if Mr. McCone's remarks applied 
speci ically to big missiles and Mr. McCone replied in the 
affirmative. Secreta k then asked if there was any 
evidence of a a Soviets. Mr. McCone replied 
there was not, though he cited a conversation with Khrushchev 
in 1959 wherein Khrushchev claimed that we could not know the 
numbers of their missiles because they could successfully hide 
them in canyons. necret ty Rusk then asked Mr. McCone if there 


had been any hints from defectors and Mr. McCone replied in the 
negative. 


Rusk then asked for General Taylor's comments 
a... the proposals. ral Taylor stated that he con- 
curred with Secretary McNamara nothing to add. Mr. 
McCone said he also concurred with Secretary McNamara. 


Secret Rusk then asked for Dr. Wiesner's views. Dr. 
Wiesner said that saw no reason for abandoning our present 
treaty treaty and making drastic proposals without evidence of Soviet 
interests. He suggested, however, that our intelligence capa- 
bilities had changed and that he thought it might be possible 
for us to modify the inspection provisions of our present Treaty 
Outline. He also pointed out that we now felt that differences 
of plus or minus 15% in the number of missiles either side might 
have were not very significant. Regarding the question of veri- 
fication of remainders, he agreed with Mr. McCone in the case of 
very deep reductions but felt that 30% and possibly 50% reductions 
might be safe relying only on inspection of factories and of the 
weapons destroyed. Because of uncertainties regarding the numbers 
of missiles, he indicated a preference for discussing reductions 
in terms of absolute numbers rather than percentages. te con- 
cluded by remarking that he thought it would be desirable if 
Mr. Harriman could explore with the Russians general disarmament 
measures in addition to a test ban. 
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Secre Rusk then asked Dr. Seaborg for his views. Dr. 
Seaborg rep t he had nothing to add. Secretary Rusk then 
as about the report he had read to the effect that we were 
considering cutting our fissionable material production program 
by $1 billion. Secretary McNamara replied that the DOD had been 
examining their needs for fissionable materials, but that the 
examination was not completed and the news reports were pre- 
mature. He believed that we are reaching a point where we can 
stabilize weapons’ requirements, and that one of the plans they 
were considering would lead to a cut in the AEC production of 
materials for weapons by a factor of two. He said that he would 
like to discuss this with Dr. Seaborg, who agreed to do so, 
Secret Mc a then said that it was likely there would be 
some ° tion, and that he had received a paper from 
the Chiefs on that subject. 


Secretary Rusk then suggested the possibility of our 
continuing Wssetdlens with the Russians not on the basis of 


specific agreements, but rather on a basis of continuing con- 
sultation in which each side would report on the steps it was 
taking relevant to disarmament. He then raised as an example 
the question of what difference it would make to us if the 
Soviets were to announce to us that they were taking ten 
divisions out of East Germany. He also argued that it would 
be unfortunate if we received no reciprocal response from the 
Soviets to a reduction in fissionable material production. 


There followed a discussion of our estimates regarding 
intelligence on Soviet missiles, in which Mr. McCone concluded 
by remarking that there was a possibility that a reduction by 
categories scheme could leave us in a situation in which the 
Soviets might have enormous destructive power concentrated in 
@ relatively small number of missiles. 


Returning to Secretary Rusk's remarks regarding a unilat- 

eral Soviet decision to reduce their strength in East Germany, 
ret Namara suggested that we réspond not by re- 
jcise our eees but rather by seeking Co take advantage of 
the Soviet reductions, in this instance by a buildup in NATO 

strength since with such reductions on the part of the Soviets 


the possibility of a conventional balance in Europe would seem 
more plausible to our Allies than under existing conditions. 
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ret Rusk pointed out that he felt that with such reduc- 
tions on part of the Soviets there would be no realistic chance 
of new buildup in NATO. Mr. Foster disagreed with Secretary McNamara 
on the question of the relationship of risks and reductions in forces, 
pointing out that he felt that reductions of the kind proposed would 
lead to both a reduction in the risk of war and in the destructive 
consequences if war should occur. He then indicated that he was 
under the impression that we had been making substantial progress 
in redressing the conventional imbalance. Secret McNamara 
agreed that we had made substantial progress but et we were 
still clearly behind. He reiterated his objections to the pro- 
posals and indicated he felt we would be giving up a substantial 
part of our superiority in the strategic nuclear capability. 





Mr. Foster then discussed the Gromyko proposal as being a 
possibly serious concession on their part, indicating that a 
move in that direction might well be appealing to the Soviet 
Union. Secretary McNamara wondered why the Soviets would not 
be willing to cut conventional forces. Dr. Wiesner then pointed 
out that the proposals under discussion were in response, he 
thought, to DOD views in which it was indicated that the DOD 
had a preference for not reducing conventional forces. 


i Bt et pointed out that under the proposal calling for 
75% uctions in armaments, there would be a considerable ability 


to check on retained levels by means other than intelligence, 
but that the 50% proposal was based on the assumption that our 
intelligence, coupled with inspection of production and quantities 
destroyed, would be adequate. He indicated that he was puzzled 
by Mr. McCone's lack of confidence in our intelligence regarding 
big missile launchers. He pointed out that in building our 
forces we relied on intelligence -- he did not see why we could 
not rely on intelligence in going the other way. retary 
McNamara replied that in building forces we did so with a 1007 
safety factor. He then reviewed Soviet and US positions re- 
lating to reductions in strategic and conventional forces 
pointing out that the present proposals seemed to be a move 
toward Soviet desires to reduce strategic delivery capability 
before dealing with conventional armaments, and he could not 

see why the Soviets should not move from their position towards 
our's on this subject. Mr. Foster cited the Gromyko proposal 
of last fall as a move from their previous position and a move 
towards our's. He also indicated the Soviets had expressed 
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preference for reduction by categories. 


Secretary MoHenera then 
asked the question, "Weren't the Soviets, their position, 


simply asking to retain their advantages?" Mr. Foster agreed 
that this might be true but also suggested that they may have 
other motivations in making their proposals. 





Dr. Wiesner pointed out that our present position had 
inspection provisions in it that appear to be unacceptable to 
the Soviet Union. Secretary McNamara again raised the question 
as to why we should willing to accept the charge in strategic 
balance which the Separable First-Stage would lead to without 
the conventional balance being affected. 


Mr. Fisher then reviewed some of the discussion at the 
Deputies’ level pointing out that it had appeared that the 
conventional imbalance was not as great as had previously been 
thought to be the case and that, accordingly, proposals of the 
kind under consideration had seemed acceptable. Secretary 
McNamara and General Taylor dissented, pointing out that they 
felt there had been no significant change in the estimate of 
Soviet conventional superiority. Mr. Fisher then pointed out 
that there appeared to have been no satisfaction with the idea 
of equal percentage cuts in conventional armaments in the light 
of the superiority on the part of the Soviets in reserve arma- 
ments. He indicated that it was not clear by what mechanism 
the DOD wanted to redress the conventional imbalance. Secretary 
McNamara said this could be done by applying the same percentage 
cuts to conventional armaments as would be applied to strategic 
armaments. Mr. Fisher indicated that he thought there has been 
no acceptance of that idea on the part of the DOD. Secreta 
McNamara again raised the question as to why we are considering 
disturbing the existing balance and indicated that the DOD would 
prefer to accept 30% reductions across-the-board and then greater 
reductions later. 





Dr. Wiesner pointed out that he felt that the ACDA proposals 
were a response to DOD pressure and that Fisher was explaining 
how ACDA was trying to respond to what it thought were DOD views. 
Mr. Nitze reacted that his position has been that he felt that it 
was worthwhile to explore various alternatives. 
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Mr. Fisher pointed out that there had been a weakening in 
the Soviet position, and the question was whether we should dis- 
regard this and stick with our present position, or alternatively 
explore whether our interests could be served by a move in the 
direction of the Gromyko proposal. He reiterated that 307% 
reductions applied to conventional armaments might have a worse 
impact on us than on the Soviets because of their superiority in 
reserve armaments and that limitations on force levels might not 
be an effective way of dealing with this Soviet superiority. 


Secretary McNamara replied that in that case we must come 
up with a more precise conventional plan. He reiterated his 
opposition to the Separable First-Stage proposal, making two 
arguments. First, the Soviets were ahead in conventional forces, 
and second, that the Soviets had proposed emphasizing reductions 
in strategic delivery vehicles and this automatically caused him 
to question whether it was in our interest. Mr. Fisher replied 
that the Separable First-Stage was in part based on the assumption 
by the staff that the conventional confrontation is not really in 
such imbalance, particularly as one looked at it, as one should, 
from a NATO-Warsaw Pact basis rather than on a purely bilateral 
basis, and that under such circumstances the response to the 
Gromyko proposals and the cuts suggested might be better than 
none at all. 


Secretary Rusk pointed out that there seemed to be two major 
obstacles to any agreement. One was Soviet unwillingness, or 
perhaps inability, to do anything about areas of confrontation 
such as Laos, and two, Soviet unwillingness to accept significant 
inspection procedures. He felt that if the Soviets were really 
serious about disarmament they should respond affirmatively on 
these points. He then raised the question regarding the political 
considerations involved in a transition from Stages I to II, and 
in particular asked what would be the political prerequisites to 
collapsing both stages into one. He wondered if it was feasible 
to do this if the necessary political prerequisites could be made. 


Mr. Foster suggested that the major problem was time required 
for building up the necessary international institutions.. Dr. 
Wiesner suggested that it might be more reasonable to consider 
collapsing Stages II and III into one. Mr. Nitze said that these 
had been looked into right after the Cuban crisis. 
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Secret Rusk expressed concern that Khrushchev holds in 
his hands i= possibility of forcing unilateral disarmament by 


the US, in that such would probably be our response to “any 
concerted relaxation of Communist pressure that might occur in 
Southeast Asia, Berlin and elsewhere. Secret McNamara said 
he was concerned that Khrushchev had not al for any such 
relaxation, and then pointed out that the Separable First-Stage 
plan under consideration would allow the Communists to keep up 
the pressure in Southeast Asia, Berlin and elsewhere and at the 
same time to maintain superior conventional forces. General 
Taylor questioned how the plan would affect the confrontation 
4% the two Alliances, particularly in Europe. Mr. Foster 
pointed out that, with respect to the question of participation, 
it was felt that a bilateral agreement might be more negotiable, 
but that the possibility of participation of other states was 
left open. 


Mr. Fisher discussed the threat to Europe by Soviet IRBM's 
and the threat to the Soviet Union from NATO forces based in 
Europe and indicated that the development of the proposal was 
based on the assumption that it would be necessary to consider 
its effect on the total confrontation. General Taylor raised 
the question as to whether there would be consultation with 
our Allies before surfacing any such proposals. Mr. Kaysen 
pointed out that with respect to the question of building up 
of our forces that the degree of consultation with our Allies 
was somewhat obscure. Mr. Nitze suggested that in his view 
the Germans and the French might be justified in looking to 
their own forces for security in the event such a plan were 
surfaced. 


Secretary Rusk asked Mr. Foster to enumerate the issues on 
which there was authorization for discussion with the Soviets. 

Mr. Foster did so calling off the following: B-47/Badger deal; 

the cut-off of fissionable material production and transfer to 
peaceful purposes; exchange of military missions; announcement 

of maneuvers prior to their taking place; controls on expenditures; 
and a prohibition on the placing of weapons of mass destruction in 
orbit. Mr. Fisher added nuclear free zones, and Mr. Foster 
qualified this indicating in particular the question of a nuclear 
free zone in Latin America. Mr. Harriman raised the question of 
an Africar free zone. 
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Secret Rusk observed that Mr. Harriman had a great deal 
to talk about with the Soviets. He indicated that if pressed by 


the Soviets on the question of the Gromyko proposal Mr. Harriman 
might indicate that the strategic delivery problem was under 
study but that we should seek to find out how the Soviets pro- 


posed to deal with conventional forces. Secret Rusk then 
observed that conceivably we might go to SOL reductions in 


Stage I. Secret McNamara agreed with this, but Mr. Foster 
raised the question of whether 50% reductions across-the-board 
would be acceptable with China not a party to the agreement. 
General Taylor raised the question as to why we could not deal 
with absolute numbers of armaments to be destroyed rather than 
with percentages. Mr. Foster observed that this had been tried 
before but unsuccess y- 





Dr. Wiesner suggested that we should look to see how much 
inspection would be necessary for reductions of 30 and 50%. He 
felt the requirements might be quite different from those in our 
present Treaty Outline. Mr. McCone asked him to elaborate. Dr. 
Wheener said that at the 30% level and perhaps even at the 50% 

» 1t might be possible for us to depend on inspection of 
plants and armaments destroyed only. He also questioned whether 
we could not change our position with respect to continued pro- 
duction of armaments during the First Stage. He felt that we 
should modify our presently tabled Treaty Outline to bring it 
into agreement with our present thinking on these subjects. 

He felt that in view of the discussion, the old Treaty Outline 
would be a more desirable basis for analysis and modification 
than a Separable First-Stage. Mr. Nitze argued that we should 
abandon the present Separable First-Stage, as it currently is 
not acceptable, but that we should continue to look for a 
Separable First-Stage that might be acceptable. 


Secretary Rusk again raised the question of a continuous 
spectrum of small increments of disarmament as contrasted with 


a proposal involving large discrete stages. Mr. Kaysen asked 
Secretary McNamara whether his views would be the same regarding 
a reduction scheme that might involve, say, 50% cuts in strategic 
systems coupled with 307% cuts in conventional armaments, as they 
would be with respect to schemes involving strategic delivery 
vehicles only. Secretary McNamara replied affirmatively. He 
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added that he was concerned that we were spending a disproportionate 
amount of time on proposals that might be of propaganda value and 
not enough on smaller measures that might prove practicable. He 
felt that there was too much distrust between the US and the USSR 
at the present time to consider measures involving such drastic 
cuts as 75% and that we were wasting out time in such considera- 
tions. Mr. Kaysen suggested that we should raise the question 

as to what are the minimum stakes required to get into a serious 
digarmament game. He observed, if the minimum price involved 

75% reductions that perhaps we were not prepared to pay that 
price at this time. He suggested perhaps it was part of Mr. 
Harriman's job to get a better feeling for what that minimum 


price might be. 


Secret Rusk observed that in the last two years we have 
added 25% to the DOD budget and wondered whether or not any of 
the factors that had influenced us in arriving at those increases 
had changed. General Taylor observed that there had been no 
change. Secret Rusk Siatsed whether the increases in the 
US defense budget might have led to a greater interest on the 
part of the USSR in disarmament. General Taylor observed that 
he thought they had; that the increased economic burdens of 


high defense expenditures would be an added incentive for the 
Soviets to move towards disarmament. 


Mr. Nitze observed that there had been some changes in the 
last couple of years. In particular, there had been at least a 
partially favorable resolution of the Cuban problem, some degree 
of relaxation in che Berlin crisis, and the growing split between 
the USSR and China, which might make it possible for us to do 
things now that could not have been done two years ago. 


Mr. McCone expressed concern about the evidence of long 
term piens on the part of the Soviet Union to go ahead with the 
build up in military strength. In particular he expressed con- 
cern about indications that Soviets were going ahead to increase 
their fissionable material production capability while we were 
talking about cutting back on ours. Dr. Wiesner expressed 
the opinion that this was understandable considering our very 


great superiority. 
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| Secret Rusk asked if a look could be taken at the damage 
that might - done to the US by 15 to 20 Soviet missiles each 
with a 50 MI warhead. General Taylor indicated that this could 
be done. Secret McNamara observed that as a first approxi- 
mation one might expect two million deaths per weapon. 


Secret Rusk suggested that a draft be made of instructions 
for Mr. i for response to any Soviet query regarding our 
reaction to the Gromyko proposals. He then adjourned the meeting. 
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The Soviet ability to restrain the North Vietnamese 
from accelerating their operations in Laos. 
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l. An indication of the degree of Soviet concern 
over the Chinese Communist nuclear weapons progran. i 


2. Am exchange of estimates concerning the problem 
of the Chinese Communist ability to detonate a nuclear 
device. 





3. Evidence of the Soviet concern over the ability 
of the Chinese Communists to use the racial issue to 
split the International Communist movement, especially in 
the underdeveloped countries. 


4. Indications ot the Soviet concern over the econ- | 
omic costs of their advanced weapons program, specifically 
those involved in the development of ant! missile missiles. 


5. Imdications of the Soviet desire to shift addi- 
tional resources into the agricultural sector. 


6. By discussions. of the virgin land program, an 
exploration of crop yields and deficiencies in the Soviet 
agricultural prograa. 


7. The Soviet needs for short-term agricultural assis- 
tance in such fields as feed grains or chemical fertilizer, 
as against long range alleviation of the agricultural prob- 
lem by the development of synthetic fibers, additional 
fertilizer plants, etc. 


8. The Soviet attitude toward their future role in 
areas close to the Chinese Communist sphere of influence, 
such as Southeast Asia. 


9. The Soviet ability to restrain the North Vietnamese 
from accelerating their operations in Laos. 


10. The Soviet wilingness to use the leverage which 
they obtain by the presence of Prince Souphanouvong's 


family in Moscow. 
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If a limited three-element test ban is obtainable, 
should it be signed, or should it be deferred for 
e svemit signeture? As « possible alternative, 

could it be initialed and held for signature leter? 





In discussing other matters, how far should the 
question of trade be explored? 


The possibility of civil eviation links aay arise. 
The Panda Rew York-Moscow route is currently ina 
abeyance. Can its ectivation be discussed? 


During the war we offered to exchange with the 

Russians order of battle intelligence concerning 
the Germans. Could we asake « similar suggestion 
with respect to weelear and other edvenced wea- 


pone intelligetce cibmeerming the Ciuhacse! 


ome” ‘ 


Aseuming thac the Soviets are concerned by the 
cost factor in their edvanced technolog), would 
there be any Value ia offering US-USER coopera- 
tioa in outer epuce end specifically on the moos 
flight? The objective would be to reduce the 
expenditures @a both sides. 
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KO: 233, July 12, 8 p.m. 


‘ext NARRIVAN EYES GULY _ 


1, FULL US AND UK TEAMS MET FOR ONE HOUR THIS MORNING. pax 
AFTER SOME DISCUSSION OF PACE OF BUSINESS IN MOSCOW DURING WwIcH 
KARRIMAN MADE PLAIN HIS DESIRE TO START AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE Ww 
GROUP MOVED ON TO TEST BAN TREATY. IT WAS AGREED WE SHOULD D1ScuSS hearts 
COMPREHENSIVE TREATY WITH SOVIETS AT LEAST LONG ENOUGH TO MAxE 
PLAIN IT STILL OUR PREFERRED GOAL. IF SOVIETS ARE AT ALL RES- 
PONSIVE WE SHOULD ARRANGE FOR TECHNICAL DISCUSSION ON ISSUES 
OF IDENTIFICATION AND NEED FOR AND NATURE OF INSPECTION, 


2. NEXT CONSIDERED THREE ENVIRONMENT TREATY. (A) HAILSHAM 
RAISED NUMBER OF CUESTIONS ON AUG, 27 TREATY. (5) IN PAR- 
TICULAR, HE COMMENTED ON ARTICLES ON PEACEFUL USES AND WITHDRAWAL. 


ON HARRIMAN ’S INSISTENCE THAT WE PRESENT OUR ALREADY AGREED 

HAILSHAM WITHDREW QUESTIONS, IT WAS RECOGNIZED THAT SovS 
MIGRYS RAISE SIMILAR CUESTIONS IK WICK CASE WE MUST BE PREPARED 
TO DISCUSS THEM, AFTER FURTHER DISCUSSION, HAILSHAM ACKNOY- 
LEDGED THAT HIS INSTRUCTION WAS TO AGREE TO WHATEVER US AND SU >< 
AGREED ON THREE ELEMENT TEST BAN, 


3. HAILSHAM RAISED QUESTION OF POSSIBLE USEFULNESS OF UPPER 
THRESHOLD ABOVE WHICH IDENTIFICATION PRESUMABLY EASY. HARRIMAN A) 
SKEPTICAL THIS APPROACH, POINTED OUT THAT ONLY IF SOVS 
RAISED UNACCEPTABLE IDEA OF MORATORIUM WAS IT DESIRABLE CONSIDER 
CUOTA OF UNDERGROUND TESTS. HAILSHAM AGAIN URGED USEFULNESS 
OF IDENTIFICATION THRESHOLD. IT WAS AGREED TO EXPLORE THIS nN 
WITH UK ON TECHNICAL LEVEL. IT WAS ALSO AGREED TO WORK OUT \ 
DRAFT PAPER ON NEED FOR INSPECTIONS AND POSSIBILITY OF IN- 
SPECTIONS WITHOUT ESPIONAGE, SHOULD IT PROVE GSEFUL TO HAND TO 

. ne 
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| | oa 
"EVES ONLY \\ 
BAN FROM HARRIMAN | XY 


ACCOMPANIED BY BRUCE, I CALLED ON HOME THIS MORIKING. AFTER 
GOING OVER UNDERSTANDINGS REACHED WITH HAILSHAM, HOME MADE 
FOLLOWING POINTS: 


*. HE SUGGESTED NON-DISSEMINATION SHOULD BE DISCUSSED IF 
POSSIBLE PRIOR TO NON-AGGRESSION PACT. I AGREED. 


2. WHEN HE RAISED MLF, I REPLIED THAT WE WOULD STRONGLY 
DEFEND PROPOSED MLF AS CONFORMING TO NON-DISSEMINATION. SS 
NY 


ahead 


3. HE CONSIDERS NON-AGGRESSION PACT TO BE REASONABLE IN THAT 

LEGALLY IT WOULD NOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT FORMAL RECOC- 

NITION OF EAST GERMAN REGIME. WHEN I POINTED OUT GERMAN w 

SENSITIVITY, HE AGREED THAT WE SHOULD OBJECT TO IT WITH 

SOVIETS AND EXPLORE OTHER POSSIBLE FORMULAE WHICH HAVE BEEN 

PREVIOUSLY PROPOSED, INCLUDING MANNER IN WHICH STATUS QUO IN NX 

AND ACCESS RIGHTS TO WEST BERLIN COULD BE PROTECTED. \ nN 
Yh lad 


&, HE READILY AGREED THAT EVERY EFFORT SHOULD BE MADE TO 
OBTAIN A TEST BAN, UNTIED TO ANY NON-AGGRESSION arRavcracnT |) Noy 
ON WHICH OF COURSE NO COMMITMENT COULD BE TAKEN WITHOUT COK= (_ 
SULTATION WITH NATO ALLIES, x DY 
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_IN AFTERNOON MEETING BETWEEN US AND UK TEAMS DISCUSSION CENTERED 
ON MATTERS TO BE RAISED IN MOSCOW OTHER THAN TEST BAN. 


HARRIMAN REFERRED TO HIS CONVERSATIONS WITH MAC MILLAN AND HOME, 
STATING HAD BEEN AGREED MAKE TEST BAN FIRST ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
WITH NONDISSEMINATION AND NAP TO FOLLOW IN THAT SEQUENCE, 


RE NONDISSEMINATION, HAILSHAM ASKED FOR US VIEWS RE FORM OF AND 
CONDITIONS FOR AGREEMENT THIS SUBJECT. 


WE SAID US ATTACKED NO PARTICULAR IMPORTANCE TO FORM, BUT VITH 
RESPECT CONTENTS OF AGREEMENT THAT MIGHT AFFECT MLF SrRESsED 
IMPORTANCE CONSULTATION WITH FRG. ALSO INDICATED VE 

VOULD EXPLAIN TO SOVS THAT MLF WOULD NOT, IN OUR VIEW, VIOLATE 
PRINCIPLE OF NONDISSEMINATION, 


UK POINTED OUT MLF STILL ONLY A CONCEPT NOT YET AGREED TO BY 
ALL CONCERNED, AND THEREFORE WAS NOT AN EXISTING ENTITY TO BE 
GIVEN UP IN RETURN FOR NONDISSEMINATION AGREEMENT. 


IT WAS AGREED IF SOVS MADE MLF AN ISSUE, US AND UK SHOULD NOT 
CHANGE POSITION IN MOSCOW BUT GO BACK TO THEIR CAPITALS. 


RE NAP US SAID WE COULD EXPLORE AND DISCUSS MATTER WITH SovS 
BUT MAKE NO COMMITMENTS WITHOUT DISCUSSIONS WITH OUR NATO PART- 
NERS, PARTICULARLY GERMANY, IN DISCUSSIONS WITH SOVIETS VE 
SHOULD INDICATE WE CANNOT ACCEPT RATIFICATION OF DIVISION OF 
GERMANY OR REDUCE IN ANY WAY OUR POSITION IN BERLIN, IN FACT 
WE SHOULD ATTEMPT TO IMPROVE LATTER. A NONAGGRESSION ARRANGE- 
MENT COULD TAKE ONE OF SEVERAL FORMS BUT SINCE WE WOULD BE 
MERELY EXPLORING, WE NEED NOT DISCUSS VARIOUS MECHANISMS NOW, 
IT SHOULD PROVE POSSIBLE TO AVOID PROBLEM OF RECOGNITION OF EAST 
GERMAN REGIME. | 
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w= ~MOUGHT CIT TNPCRTACT HOT TO LET SCV¥iiTs CONCLUZE FS SO XSEN 
fGx TEST BAN UE ian MARS CONCESSIONS Ci! NAP. UK SOINTED OUT 
US/UK NOT IN POSITION DELIVER Na&P SY SELVES. 


IT WAS AGREED ANY NAP MUST INCLUDE GUARANTIE OF BERLIN ACCESS. 
WE CONCLUDED NAP DISCUSSICN SY SAVING Vo YOULD SKPLORE AND 


DISCUSS PROBLZY VIT! SOVIETS SUT NARS NO COMMITMENT WITHOUT 
CONSULTING OUR ALLIES. 


REFERRING TO SPAAN@CHRUSHCHEV COMVIRSATIC.!. UE SAIN VE PREPARED ~~ 
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WE SAID MIGHT WISH ALSO EPLORE POSSISILITY OF ACRSEMELT NOT 
PLACE BOMSS IN ORBIT, TO WHICH UK OSSERVID TKEY COULD ONLY 
APPLAUD. 


AS ¢URTKER MEASURE UHICN HIGHT COME UP IN MOSCOW. Vl MIONTICNED 

CUT“OFF PRODUCTION SISSIONASLE MATSRIALS FOR SCAPONS PURPOSES, 

UX AGREED BUT STRESSED TeSin ACNEENDAT DOFEKSoNT C4 P2oWwiSs 

US-UK BARTER ARRANGEMENT VOULD SED TANNIN STO ACCOUNT. . 


TF SOVIETS INDICATED DESIRE REDUCE MILITARY OMPSNDITURNES. KARe 
RIMAN SAID WE FREPAl.D LOOK INTO POSSIEILITY SEPLRASLE FINST 
STAGE INVOLVING REDUCTION STRATEGIC SILIVERY VEHICLES, BSuT 
PURELY ON EXPLORATORY SASIS SINCE ANYTHING MORE WOULD REQUIRE \ ie 
SPECIFIC AUTHORITY FROM VASHINGTON. | 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE P- 4) 


Sahject: Views of the Joint Chicle of Mall en the 
Kheushchew Tect Ben Prepesel of 2 July 1963 (U) 





i, in connection with Under Secretary Marriman's vielt te Mescew, 
ead in view of Khgushshev's epecch in Bact Bestia on 8 July 1963, the 
Joliet Ghiele of Stall have ecacideved the deoizability of a mucleas test ben 
treaty which peobibite teste in oli euvigenmento ensept endorgreund. 


2. The Jeiat Chiele of Stall previeusly concladed tn JCSM~-463-63, 
Goted 32 June 1963, that a comprehensive tect ban proposal which *'4 
net pevmit testing te coutians belew epecified detection ond identificatica 
thresholds end which G14 uct provide edequnte mcans of on-site verification, 











determination, ond to o citesticn ta which the Soviets could possibly test 
above the theechelé without) var being able te peeve that an tafraction had 
ecerrred, Accordingly, it lo believed thet the epecification of dstection 
ond identification thresholds foe & limited tect baa should mot new be under- 
taken, deepite the fact that clandestine testing would bo possible wader 
these circumstances. 


3. With euch a treaty, vielaticons would have te be verified by national 
racens without entry tate the Geviet Unies, Coensoquentiy, the ebtaising 
of convincing evidence sufficient te prove that « visistion had occurred 
could be diffieult. Even if the evidence of vielation proved to be conclusive 
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the treaty if tte contlaued epglication should be Jedged contrary te 
the national tatervest. 


©, Reaseaable evidence available te the US Government of testing 


in the ctmoophere, rnderweter, ov in epace will be accepted as 
prima-tacie evidence of & treaty viclation end the United Mates must 
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Dy ape ot ap pep omens the Joint Chiefs of Stall have 
oat eon on ggg phe ng eg nd Waher-nef --toqgummrd 
have peepesed. They note firet that the United States, under 

the proposed treaty, would bo denied important testing in the following 

areas: 





a. Very high-yield (100100 MT) technclegy. 


». Coesteia auslene effects phoismenn, lacleding cloctzemagneti« 
(4) pulse, volated te the susvivebiiity of hardened dlapersed 
fimed-beced missiles. 






@. The seliability of penctretion eyetemse. 


é. The design eriterio and soliabdility of highly effective 
end economical bellictic missile defence syeteme. 


@. Teetieal nuclease weagene ofiecte. 
_ The Vaited States would alse be deprived of the ability te use standardised 








te the 
{leclee MT) tochaclagy, motiuensyleld ground ond Ebé 
vallietic enbosile pencteaticn and Gofense cyeteme, the ass team 
peesess hnowletge not yet soquises by the Uuited Oiates. 


¥. In addition, the UBER could further offset pescibie 
of the treaty by clandestine tecting, although at Geme risk of detection. 
Specifically, U4 te eotimated that the Seviets could conduct teste of the 
Seliewing hinds with a sencensble confidence that their viclaticon would be 
wnnsticed or, if suapocted, could act be proved adequately te provide a 
baste for abrogation of the treaty: 


8. Oceasienal teste ot altitudes between 10 te $0 KM at yields 
up te 20 KT ever gamete regions of the seuthera hemisphere. 
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b, |.ow altitude atrnoespheric teste wp te «J upto ') 
altitude, 


c. Uncerwaler tests at kilovon yleld, 
é. Aa occasivnal very high-yield test in outer space. 


d. Ase result, Uf the Soviets were to expivit to the tullest extent 
the opportunities for clandestine testing in all environments, they could 
make progress unmatched by the United States in the fields of: 


e. Very high-yleld technology (19-100 \i7). 

b. Ballistic missile defense and penetration effecie, 
c. Subkiloton tactical weapons effects. 

dé. AS effecta. 


e, Nilitary trainiag exercises v ith standardised simali-yield 
v @apons. 


{, Increased confidence that stuckplied weapons \.ill newt 
expectations in the combal eavironmeat, 


Accordingly, the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is that there is 
reasonable doubt that the proposed treaty would meet either criterion 
4a or 4b, above. 


9. Doth the United (tates and the UFSR could conduct much tirportant 
testing underground, llowever, progress in nuclear weapons technology 
wlll probably become, in time, more dependent upon integrated tents in 
which the relationship between the weapon desiga and the effects iu the 
combat environment is investigated. Consequenily, the preseure to 
supplement underground testing with am occasional system test in the 
combat environment will probably increase. Unless the United ‘tates is 
able to select and use a test site shere megatun ylelc Jevices ¢ suid be 
detonated underground, under the proposed limited agreement, it sould 
be restricted in achieving significant improvements in high-yield (up tu 
10 MT) weapons end in conducting critical effecte tests bearing on 
survivability of bardened facilities. 


10, in light of the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of Stall « onciude that: 


. . 
| , a " 4 f 
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a. The United States would have an initial advantage in under - 
ground testing because of more experioence in this environment than 
the USSR. Continued underground testing at a sufficient rate could 
heep the weapons laboratories active, retain key scientific personnel, 
aad previde pregrese ia some areas of nacloar weapons techavlegy. 


b. A limited tuat ban treaty of the typge considered has fewer 
edjectional features and entalis fewer rishe than the comprehensive 
test ban treaty aow under consideration upon which the Joint Chiele 
of Steff last commented tn JCSM-449-63, dated 13 June 1965. 


¢. Nevertheless, there ave significant military disadvantages to 
the proposed treaty. Te a degree difficult te establish, it could 
continus the USSR lead in very high-yield technology. is addition, 
there are significart oppertenities for cheating which, Uf exploited, 
could provide military gains te the Beviets that would be denied to the 
United States. The test ban would deny the United Sates the spportunity 
te conduct important atmospheric effects tests and to eliminate 
some uacertaiatics in the survivability of our hardened, fixed-based 
eecond-strike force and to conéuct training exercises with tactica’ 
auclear weapons. 


4. Uniese the Soviets flagrantly violate the treaty, it is probabie 
that withdrawal or shrogation would be made difficult by the need 
for the following: 
(1) Suffictently firm agreement emong the US experts thet 
& violation had occurred to warrant acceptance of the fact and 
further action. 


(2) Sufficientiy clear aad usable evidence to establish proof 
of violation before werid oplaicn, 


(3) Sufficient proof of the security impact to warrant + ith- 
drawal from the treaty despite triendly aad neutral pressure to 
overlook violations. 

ll, in summary, it le the judgmesnt of the Joint Chiele of Staff that: 


a. A limited test ban treaty similar to the type proposed by 
Khrushchev would be militarily disadvantageous. 
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b. The precise extent of the military disedvantage ie difficult 
to assess. 


c. In view of the foregoing, there must be overridiag nonmilitary 
considerations favering such « tresty for it to be in the national 


inte rest. 
Fer the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Not yu sicned 
Attachment | 7 
NJ copie J > Appr dig, 
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_. FROS HARRIMAN~ 
—* ‘* ' 
HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAN AET WITH KARUSHCHEV IN LATTER*S KREMLIN _— 
OFFICE FROM 3:33 TD 6:22 PM JULY 15. HARRIMAN ACCOMPANIED BY 
_ KOHLER, FISHER, KAYSEN AND AKALOVSKY. HAILSHAM ACCOMPANIED 

BY TREVELYAN, WILSON, ZUKERMAN AND WEELER. IN ADDITION 

WARUSHCHEY SOV GROUP INCLUDED GROMYKO, ZORIN, TSARAPKIN awD 
ZV. | 


f 

| 

j ° ° 

\ BEFORE ACTUAL CONVERSATION BEGAN, HARRIMAN HANDED KHRUSHCHEV 
@ LETTER FROM PRESIDENT. 


L KARUSHHEV OPENED SAYINS AS HOST HE WISHED GREET VISITORS AND 
WELCOME THEIR ARRIVAL MOSCOW. SAID BELIEVED IN THEIR GOOD 
INTENTIONS. PEOPLE AWAITING RESULTS OF THESE NEETINGS NOT ! 
ONLY BECAUSE THEY BURDENED BY MILITARY EXPENDITURES BUT PRIMARILY! 
BECAUSE. SUCH EXPENDITURES LIMITED THEIR ECONOMIC RESOURCES AND 

| * THUS SHORTENED THEIR LIVES. IN FINAL ANALYSIS, ACCUMULATION OF 
‘ARMAMENTS HAD THROUGHOUT HISTORY LED TO WAR AND DESTRUCTION OF 

| HUMAN SEINGS, INCLUDING THOSE ACCUXULATING ARMAMENTS. THUS HE 2 

BELIEVED IN THIS ENLIGHTENED ERA OF DEVELOPMENT OF SCIEWCE AND 
3 TECHAOLOSY, WE MUST AZANDON WAR AS MEANS OF SOLVING DISPUTES ant 
RESOLVE DIFFERENCES BY PEACEFUL MEANS. MODERN ERA NOT ONE OF 

9 COLONIALISM, WHEN COUNTRIES COULD Bz SEIZED BY MEANS IF WAR. J 

TODAY, BOTH ROBBERS AND THOSE ROBBED IN EQUAL POSITION, SINCE 
| BOTH WOULD Be ANNIHILATED IN NUCLEAR WAR. CONSEQUENTLY, HE 
WELCOMED GOOD INTENTIONS DISPLAYED 3Y PRESIDENT AND MACMILLAN. G 
(HERE KHRUSH*HEV MADE SLIP OF TONGUE AND REFERRED TO PRESIDENT ! - 
AS PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, FOR WHICH HE APOLOGIZED PROFUSELY.) + suid 


. 
~*~ ee eer eee we Ge Oe eee 
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KHRUSH CHEV. ype bee HE UNDERSTOOD TASK OF THOSE ASSEMBLED waS 
PRE PARE SUCH D tESIDENT AN CM ILLAN 
phy aL N + GERMA 










GREEMEN *, SOVS 


; ¥ A 
cn PREPARED CONSIDER THEN. JOKINGLY, HE REMARKE! HIS LIST OF 
TOPICS WAS RATHER SHORT AND Pe 5 ALL OF. s Hee. vealocag BE SETTLED 


‘o THEY frentral files with Gy 
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+2- 1M, July 16, ll a.m, from Moscow 


My GRIWYKD ITERJECTED SINCE THERE WERE FOUR TOPICS AND Foun 
,\woURS REMAINED UNTIL DINNER, ZAC TOPIC COULD BE ALLOCATED ONE 
HOUR. - 


/ 
/ S KARUSHCHEV SAID GROMYKO HAD WHISPCRED TO HIM TRANSLATION 
PRESIDENT *S LETTER. THANAED FOR LETTER-aND PRESIDENT +S GOOD 
WISHES AND ASKED HARRIMAN CONVEY TO PRESIDENT HIS GRATITUDE AND 
- . Respect. At, 30 THANK=D FOR SJOD WISHES CUNVEYED BY HAILSHAM ON. 
BEHALF HAS. ILLAN. pp Ald OVS FOURISKD NOPE TEST BAN AGRECKENT 
WILD Pe S13Ws0;5 NJ_SUSCESS COULD Be ACHIEVED IN REACHING : bats 
aERTHENSIVE AGRECRENT THEN, TO USE PRESIDENT‘*S WORDS, IT tes 
APPEARED WO PARTICULAR DIFFICULTIES EXISTED WITH RESPEC | 


, 











THREE -ENVIRINSENT BAN. ALSO, SOVS BELIEVED AFNAP SHOULD Be 
CONCLUDED ; Nap WOULD BE GlID ADDITION TO TEST FAN, ADDITION | 
PEOPLES WAITIanS FOR. | 


(> KARYSHCHEV NITED PRESIDENT IN HIS LETTER RECOMMENDED HARRIMAN. 
SAID HE HELD HARRIMAN IN HIGH CSTEc™ AWD HAPPY TO SEE HI® QGAIN. 
OBSERVED HE AND HARRINAN ILD ACQUAINTANCES AND RECALLED HIS 
OFFER MAKE HARRIMAN HIS ASSISTANT; HOVEVER, HARRIMAN HAD NOT 
YeT ENTERED HIS OYTIcs. 


*) HARRIMAN COMMENTED IF THese MEETINGS FULLY SUCCESSFUL, QUESTION 
MIGHT Fe ReEOPeENeD. 
RUSHCHEV SAID VILLA HE HAD OF FERED HARRINAN STILL WAITING. 


es 


& HARRIMAN OBSERVED VILLA OWLY ONE OF ENTICEMENTS OF KHRUSHCHEV'S 
OFFER. KHRJISHCHEV REPLIED THIS WAS BASIS OF DEAL WHICH HaD 
BEEN KADE. 


q MAR'SHSHEV SAID IN ORDER NOT WASTE TIME, HE WISHED STATE RIGHT 
AWAY SOVS WOULD _NOT AGRee TD ANY INSPECTION, EVEN 2 OR 3 THEY 
HAD AC VePIED BerORe. SOVS VISHED COHPREHENSIVS TEST BAN, BUT 
Ov CONDITIOS THERE WOULD Bé NO JWSPECTIONS ALTHOUGH THEY STILL, 
AGREED TI_BLASK BOXES. QUESTION OF INSPECTION waS OUTDATED, 

AND THERE WAS NO POINT ARGUING ABOUT IT. THEREFORE, SUCH ee 
QUESTIONS AS MODALITIES, NUMBER OF INSPECTIONS, ETC., ALSO dete ah 
FELL SY WAYSIDE. STRESSZD SOVS WOULD WOT AGREE 

EVEN TO TNE SINSLE INSPECTION. |} AS TO THRee-cNVIRONNENTS Ban, 

TT INVOLVED WO INSPECTION. SOQV5 AGREEABLE DISCUSS IT AND IF uS-uK 














PREPARED SIGN SUCH BAN SOV 














h- 
HARRINAN, REFERRING TO PRESIDENT*S LETTER, SAID WE . D CONE HERE 
__.._WJTH_HIGH HOPES AND OUR OBJECTIVE WAS PROVIDE GREATE © | 
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~3- 154, July 16, 1) a.m. from Moscow 


ASSURANCE OF PEACE. SaID COULD NOT HELP RECALL HOW o>? Years 

AGO HE AND LORD FLAVERBRIQK HAD COME TI KREMLIN DISCUSS VITH 
STALIN HOW TD WIN WAR. WOW HZ AND ANOTHER, BUT ZQUALLY- 
ESTEEMED UK COLLEAGUE WERE HERZ DISCUSS PROGRESS TOWARDS Place. 
HE ALS) COULD NOT SUT THINK OF DIFFERENCE SETVEEN KREMLIN OF 
THOSE DAYS, WHEN IT HAD SEEN DARK AWD VERY CAREFULLY GuUARD=ID 
PLACE, AND MREMLIN OF TIDAY WITH !TS GARDENS FYLL GF CHILDREN 
AT PLAY, WHICH WAS INDICATUVE OF SiEAT CHANGES. 


~~ —_——_—< 


ll, 


RECALLING KHR'JSHCHEV’S MENTIONING EISENHOWER’S NAME, HARRIMAN 
OBSERVED LATTER HAD BEEN SYMBOL TO AMERICANS AND, HE BELIEVED, 
ALSO TO SOV PEOPLE OF COOPERATION FOR VICTORY OVER ENEMY. 
NOTED EISENHOWER HAD VISITED MOSCOW IN 1945. 


> KARUSHCHEV SAID SOVS HAD INDEED COOPERATED VERY WELL WITH 
EISENHOWER AND THERe HAD BEEN NO CONFLICT WITH HIN DURING HIS 
TENURE AS SUPREMe COMMANDER. ON THIS POINT, SOVS IN AGREENENT 
WITH HARRIMAN, SINCe THEY, JUST AS HE HELD EISENHOWER IN HIGH 
ESTEEM. TRUE, LATER SOVS AND EISENHOWER DIVERGED, BUT THaT 
WAS ON COMPLETELY DIFFERENT GROUNDS. 


J HARRIMAN REFERRED TO PRESIDENT *S YORDS THAT HE WISHED NOVE 


TOWARD COOPERATION FOR PEACE, AND OBSERVED IF SUCCESS COULD 32 
ACHIEVED IN THESE TALKS THAT WOULD SE GOOD aUGURY FOR FuTUR:. 
REFERRING TO PROLONGED MEETING SZTWEEN KHRUSACHEV AND HAILSHAM 
THIS MORNING, HARRIMAN FACETIOUSLY REMARKED HE ASSUMED ALL 
PROBLEMS HAD BEEN SETTLED THERE, AND He WISHED BE INFORNED 
WHERE HE S OULD PLACE HIS SIGNATURE. SERIOUSLY, HOWEVER, HE 
WISHED STRESS PRESIDENT*S DESIRE REACH COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN 
VERING ALL rOUR ENVIRONMENTS. FACT THERE WAS MISUNDERSTANDING 
OITEN TWO SIDES Re IDENTIFICATION UNDERGROUND DISTURBANCES, 
QUESTION OVER WHICH THEIR RESPECTIVE SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITIES 
IN DISAGREMENT. NOTED TWO DISTINGUISHED SCIENTISTS HAD COME FROM 
US AND TWO FROM UK, AND SUGGESTED THEY MeéET WITH SOV SCIENTISTS 
TO EXPLORE FURTHER THEIR DIFFERENCES OF VIEW. IF USSR HaD 
SOME NEW METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION, T aT WOULD BE HELPFUL: 
HOWEVER, THERE HAD BEEN NO CHANGE IN ADVICE PRESIDENT GOT FROM 
US SCIENTISTS, WHO SAYING INSPECTION REQUIRED FOR IDENTIFICATION. 
Vv HERE AS BOTH SIDES 
W THEY IN DISAGREMENT. HOWEVER, He BELIEVED | “FUL MAKE 
Ti . é AN. PReSIDENi \GRECD To 

















aan UE BAN, WHICH WOULD BE, AS KHRUSHCHEV SUGGESTED, /ITHOUT 
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INSPECTION, AS_ FIRST STEP TOWARD COCPREKENsIVE SAN AND WITHOUT 
PREJIDICE TI Lach USIIs YaDeMGROUAD eNVIRONE CNG La FuTURE. 


4 HARRIMAN CONTINUCD Us SELIEVED THRE ENVIRONGINT TEST BAN i SULD 
BE VERY VALUA=LE 45 IT ¥YIULD OVERCOKE FEARS VORLD HAD OF D- IGER 
TO FUTURE GincRaTIONS FRIK ATMOSPHERIC TESTS IF SYCH TESTS 
CARRIED OFT TO GRIGT EXTENT. ALSO, SUCH BAN YOULD GIVE HOF: 

TO VORLD THAT PROSWESS TOVARD DIS*RHANINT BEIKS UADE. THE*lFORE, 
If SIVS NAIATAIN POSITION THAT ND INsPecCTION PcRNISSIELE, 25 
PREPO@RED DISCISS THREES ENVIRDIUNAENT BAN. HOVEVLA, MARRIL Ad age 

» WISHED UNDERLINE WHAT PRESIDENT SAID IN LeTTeii, ViZe, US K-39 

' WS ESPISNASS INTENTIONS IN CONNECTION INSPECTION. aT SANZ 
TIME, HARRINAW SAY NO REAL VALUE IN LONS ARGUMENT ON THIS PoOliT, 

AND REPEATED US AGREED ON THREE ENVIRONMENT BAN. 





€ WAILSHAY SAID HAD NOT MUCH TO ADD TO WHAT HARRIMAN HAD Sals, 
BUI WISHED SAY PRIME MINISTER PREFERRED COMPREHENSIVE BAN: | 
WOREVER, PM BELIEVED THREE ENVIRONGENT BAN WOULD BE BETTER | 
THAN NONE AND THEREFORE AGRECD TO SUCH BAN. HAILSHAN SAID HE 
HAD ONLY ONE AOVITIONAL COMMENT, NAMELY, THAT IT WOULD BE 
USEFUL FOR SCIENTISTS OF BOTH S1Dé5 TO KEeT AND DISCYSS 


PROELERS AT HAND at ae VIcW TD DEVZLOPINS PROSGRAN OF EXISTI:3~ 
a NATIONAL SYSTEMS, PUKELY NATIONAL IF NicD 22, aS THERE WAS 


DIFFEREN=sE BETWEEN TWO SIDES IN THIS AREA. IT WOULD BE USIFYL 
If SCIENTISTS OF ALL THREE PARTIES MET AND DEVELOPED APPR-PRIT ATE 
RESEARCH PROGRAM AND THUS CONTRIBUTED TO NARROVING DIF FcRE.CES. 
SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSIONS COULD TaKé PLACE WITHOUT PREYUDICE 79 
TALKS ANONGS THOSE PRESENT HERE OR TO ANY AGREEMENT THEY 

MIGHT REACH. STRESSED YK VOULD BE HAPPY To SIGN THREE | 


SHCHEV SAID SOV VIEWPOINT WAS VERY WELL KNOWN AS TEST ZAN 
NS HAD BEEN GOING ON FIVE OR SIX YEARS. SOVS EZVIN ~ 
EARLIER PROPOSED AGREEMENT ON BASIS NATIONAL MEANS OF CONTROL. | ° 
A DRAFT HAD ALREADY SEEN PREPARED, BUT THEN US/UK RAISED | 
PROBLEM OF UNDERGROUND TESTS AND THUS WHOLE THING wWaS SCUTTLED. | 
SAID HE WAS NOTHING NEW IN US/UK ARGUMENTATION ON THIS POI'T epee 
AND ESPRESSED Vléw IF DISCUSSION THIS PROBLEM WERE TO Bc 
RESUNED, SOTH SIDES WOULD USE SAMZ VOCABULARY IN THEIR COM*ENTS 
AS SEFORE. THAT WOULD Be OF WO USE AND COULD ONLY PROTRACT 
THESE DISCUSSIONS. THEREFORE, THIS PROBLEM SHOULD NOT BE 2aIS=D 
AT THIS TIME; THREE ENV AN SHOULD BE S ft TKI RE 
=) a . WOUUL t SI: 
, US/UK APPARENTLY NOT READY ; ‘$0 id. 
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SECRLT , 
~S 154, July 16, 11 a.m, from Moscow 


as To HARRIMAN *S ASSURANCES Ri ESPIONAGE, KHRYS<SHEV SaID IT 
7 WaS HARD TD BELIZvi THe™%. THIS REMINDED HIN‘OF CAT SAYING HE 
WOULD ONLY caT MICE AND NOT BACON LYINS IN ROOM. HE WOULD NOT 
TRUST SUCH CaT, AS IT WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY SWATCH iaCON WHEN 
THERE WAS NO ONE IN ROOM. IN ANY EVENT, THIS CJESTION SHOULD 
oO _ WOT BE DISCUSSED NOW; IT WOULD Bé RESOLVED IN CJE COURSE. 


F MIRUSHCHEV Sav NO_NEED FOR DISCUSSIONS ANONG SCIENTISTS, SINCE | 
WS NOW TALKING ONLY OF THRcE ENVIRONMENT BAN. IN THESE CIRCUNSTAN} 
CES, SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION WOULD Be ONLY POLIT& EXCHANGE OF 
VIEWS WITHOUT ANY CONCRETE BaSIS. we 


DAAET Nah cezPtcts).  K. / DRAFT THREE 
RAFT NAP. (SEPTELS). R=SALLIWS HARRINAN *S 
N3 THIS MORNING, KHRYSHCHEV 
COMMENTED HE HAD ST vet CORD > WITH UK BUT WAS SURE 
UK WOULD SUPPORT THEM. SuGSESTED USZUX STUDY CICUMENTS AND 

NMENT THEREON, SO THAT THESE NEGOTIATIONS COL_D BE CONCLUDED 
SUCCESSFULLY. ASKED MARRIMAN AND NAILSHAM WHETAGR THEY WANTED 
© _—=sREAD DOCUMENTS FIRST OR SIGN THEM WITHOUT READING. 


—— » ———- oe -_-- 




















Ill, 


KHEN “HAILSHAM COMMENTED PRECISE TREATY LANGUAG: WAS SOMETHING 
FOR LAWYERS TO WORK OUT, KXHRYSHCHEV SAID LAWYz 35 SPOKE Same 
WAY WHETHER THEY SPOKE FOR PROSECYTION OR DEFE'.SE. HARRIMAN 
HAD KINDER HEART AS HE WAS NOT A LAWYER; THAT VAS WHY HE, 
KMHRUSHCHEV, WANTED HARRIMAN AS ADVISER. HAILSS4N REMARKED | 
PERHAPS HE COULD SERVE AS ADVISER FOR USA, TO HICH KHRUSHCHEV 
SAID BeST INVESTMENT WAS IN USSR STOCK AND HAILSHAM HAD BETTER 
HURRY UP BUYING IT. 


Oo 2 HARRIMAN SAID DID NOT WISH ARGUE WHETHER OR NO; THERE SHOULD 
BE INSPECTION, BUT WISHED POINT OUT THAT IF KKRUSHCHEV KEPT 
SOMEONE IN ROOM, CAT WOULD NOT EAT BACON AND TAUS ESPIONAGE 
FEARS WOULD Be ELIMINATED. 


J WKHRUSHSHEV SAID CaT WOULD EAT BACON AS SOON AS MAN IN ROOM 
TURNED HIS HEAD AWAY: HE KNEW WHAT CATS WERE LIKE. 


ly HARRIMAN RECALLED US/UK HED TASLED ON AUGUST 727, 19°? PROPOSAL 
REG_ENVIRONNENT_TEST SAN, AND HANDED COF:=S_T. SOVS. 
SAID IN ZASE GROMYKO HAD FORGOTTEN, THAT DOCUSENT v. SOMEWHAT 
A) ___LONGER_THAN SOV_PAPER AND COVERED SOME POINTS WE wISh<D DISCUSS. 
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AT THIS POINT, KAR ISHCHEVY, SROMYKO AND 2:21 oxCHausc HONS | 
THEMSE LVES COMMENTS IN RUSSIAN ON YS DRitT. SRAEYED Pine eh 
OUT T2 KHRVSHCHEV US DRAFT CONTAINED PRO.ISION FOR CXPLOSIONS 
FOR PLACE? IL PURPOSES, TI WAICH KHRUSHCKLY SAID THIS was | 
DIFFEREM PROPOSITION. ZORIN POINTED OUT ABslUCE REFERZICT | 
RANCE. | 


: WAILSHAM OBSERVED ONE QUZSTIDW TO YZ RAIIED, FLTHOUGH: THIRE 
wERE OTHER POINTS WHICH NUST BE DISCUSSED TIO, YAS REFERLNCE | 
IN SOVIET DRAFT TO FRANCZ, VHICH WOT REPZZSENTED HERE. DID oi 
NOT SEZ HOW FREWCH ADHERENTE COULD 8d Ser>sRED. 4S TO PONY OF 
TEXT, SAID VISHED RESERVE HIS Vieys. PO-NTED OUT HéE AUTHORIZED 
NEGOTIATE THACS EUVIROWNENT TEST BAN AGRIZKENT 19 BE SIANED BY 
GOVERNMENTS IN MORE FORNAL WaY. 


" SAR ISHSOMEV SELIEVED WO DIST ISSLON SHOULD 22 HELD IN SPECIFIC 
TERNS AT THIS TINE. SYSSESTED Us, VK_ST.2Y DRAFTS £9 DLASIaS 
Tux “13% SINISTRY, AND THEN ReTUR. MERe AT LATER Dare. 


HAILSH SRecD, BUT WOTED WE TALKIWG ONLY OF TEST BAN. 
bee STip FRANCE WOT REPRESENTED HERZ, AND SAID HE HAD HOPED 


RETURN MONS 222 DOCUNZ NT Bi RATIFIED BY GOVERWULNTS. 
SINCE FRANDG ABSENT HERS, ME DID NOT Sez HOw THAT COULD 5= DONE. 






oA 


WHRISNOMEV REITERATED US/UK SHOULD STUDY DRAFTS, INFORM THEIR 
GOVERNMENTS 42D PERHAPS ASK FOR INSTAYCTIINS, AMD MEET AT 
FOREIGA MINISTRY FOR DISCUSSIONS IN COUAZE OF WHICH HE WAS SURE 
ISSJeS WOJLD ZECINE CLEARER. 


\ WAILSHAM A3RceD SOV DRAFT SHOULD Bs STUD-2D WITH SaMe CARE AS 
HAD SEEN APPLIED IN ITS PREPGQRATION, BUT EXPRESS CD HOPE SOVS 
WIULD STUDY US/UK DOCUNEWT AS WELL. 


le TURNING TO NAP, HALA AY SAID THIS RAISe) POLITICAL PROBLEMS AND | 
SJSGESTED HARRIMAN MIGHT WISH COMMENT ON THIS POINT. 


'/ WARUSACHEV AGREED SOVS WOULD STUDY US/UK DOCUNENT CaREFYLLY. oe 
\2 REFERRING TO LiST_BAN, HARRISAN HOPED QUISTION OF FRANCE TF 
MwWsscr : “© 5 


~ AND PcRHAPS ASREZD UPON Wu.» US WAS MOPEFYL 
Come TO AGRCEMENT Ow AT LEAST THRet CAVIFOMEWT TEST BAN 4ND 
DISCUSS THIS MATTER WITH FRANCE LATER. © INCLUSION “7 FRANCE Now 
OWLY RAISED DIFFICULTIES. aS ONLY THREL PARTIES hk “RESENTED 
HERE, WOULD BE VERY EX2ARRASSING FOR US SISCUSS DOCL =NT 

__ WITHOUT FRENCH BEINS PRESENT. . 
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TT coer en stems mene 


, is eres V SAID SOVS FULLY UNDERSTOOD THIS AND SAW NO DIFFICULTY | 
_ F ASREEMENT AMONG TWnee_NATi2NS PRESZNT. HOWEVER, We MUST 
i 





bef eneine OUT ATTITUDE RE FRAiCZ, WHICH WAS NUCLEAR POWER AND 

US/YX ALLY, AND MUST TAKE ITS POSITION INTO ACCOUNT. HE 

AGREED IT WOULD BE TACTLESS SZiITLZ THIS QUESTION IN ABSZNC=z 
; FRENCH. SAID REFERENCE TS FRANCE HAD BEEN INCLUDED IN SOV DRAFT 
)° ~—s«-*TO:~ INDICATE FRANCE +S POSITID: SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT. 
* BUT SOVS DID NOT MAKE THIS Ax IMMUTABLE CONDITION; I.é., THEY 
DID NOT SAY NO AcRas“2NT WAS POSSIBLE WITHOUI FRANCE. 





}e} HAILSHAM EXPRESSED GRATIFICATION AT KHRUSHCHEV'S REMARKS. 





n | > waning ASKED WHETHER IT COULD Be ASSUMED REFERENCE TO FRANCE 








It KARUSHCHEV REPLIED IT EVIDENTLY wouLD. RECALLED HIS REMARK 
SOVS# HAD INCLUDED RereRENCe IN ORDER FOCUS ATTENTION ON THIS 
PROBLE“%, AND REITERATED THIS SAS NOT PRECONDITION FOR AGREENENT 

AND SOVS DID NOT SAY THEY WwOU.D NOT SIGN AGRECNENT JF FRANCS_ 
B10 NOT S13 HOWEVER, SOVS RESERVED THEIR POSITION IN EVENT 


17 HAILSHAM SAID WIULD APPRECIATZ IT IF KHRUSHCHEV CLARIFIED HIS 
REMARKS RE RESERVING SOV POSITION WITH RESPECT FRANCE. 
BELIEVED IF AGREEMENT REACHED ON TREATY, IT WOULD BE BINDING 
ON THREE PARTIES PRESENT, BUT HOPED AND THOUGHT FRANCE MUST 
ADHERE, AND THE THREE MUST PERSUADE IT TO DO SO. HOWEVER, 
DID NOT SEZ WHAT GUARANTEES KE COULD GIVE IN THIS RESPECT, 
AND SAID THIS EXCEEDED HIS IKSTRUCTIONS. 











KARYSHCHEV. ASREED TeST BAN WOULD BE BINDING ON THREE AND SAID 
He NOT CALLING FOR ANY GUARANIZcS. HOWEVER, SOVS MUST TAKE 
- . ACCOUNT OF FRANCe AND MIGHT RETURN TO THIS QUZSTION LATER. 
“) ¥ SAID THERE WOULD BE NO RESERVATION RE FRANCE IN TEXT OF TREATY 
A A. SOV RESERVATION. 


BUT 
_.\@. THIS WOULD ALSO DEPEND ON wHaT TYPe OF TESTS FRANCE youLD 
anbeT, {2 





7 


whiny. 


D UK, WHO FRANCE*S ALLIES, PROBABLY DID NOT KNOW wuat FRANCE 


WOULD DO. REITERATED THERE WoJLD BE NO RESERVATION IN TREATY 
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HARRIMAN NOTED THER: WERE OTHER NATIONS IN WORLD, NOT ONLY 
FRAwce. IN HIS STATEMENTS, KHRUSHCHEV HAD REFERRED TO PRESIDENT *S 
JUNE 13 SPEECH. HARRIMAN WISHED DRAW ATTENTION TO ONE PARTICULAR 
PASSAGE IW THAT SPE=CH, NAMELY, TO PRESIDENT *S STATENENT THAT 

TEST BAN WOULD PLACE NUCLEAR POWERS IN POSITION TO DEAL MORE 
EFFECTIVELY WITH FURTHER SPREAD OF NUCLEAR ARMS. QUOTED 

RELEVANT SENTENCES, AND EXPRESSED HOPE THERE WOULD BE.CHANCe OF 


. DISCUSSING NOW-DIFFISION AFTER TEST BAN HAD BEEN AGREED. 


POINTED OUT THIS WAS WOT A CONDITION IN ANY SENSE, AND US 
PREPARED 3D AHEAD WITH TEST BAN. FRANCE «= WHICH WAS A PROBLEM -- 


WAS NOT ONLY PROBLEX; THERE WERE OTHER COUNTRIES TO WHICH 


my. 


‘| 


tid 


it itt el —* — i. 


“HE DID NOT WISH MIKOYAN TO DEAL WITH MATTERS WHICH WERE 


NON-PROLIFERATION ®IGHT APPLY. 


KHRUSHCHEV AGREED THERE WERE MANY PROSLEMS IN THE WORLD. YET 
FRANCE WAS NUCLEAR POWER AWD WAS CONDUCTING NUCLEAR TESTS. 
OTHER COUNTRIES, WHILE THEY VERY POSSIBLY MIGHT BECOME NUCLEAR 
POWERS, WERE NOT SUCH POWERS AT THIS TIMe. ' 


HARRINAN AGREED FRANCE WAS SPECIAL CASE, BUT INQUIRED WHETHER 
KARUSHCHEV COULD PERHAPS INFORM HIM RE SITUATION IN RESPECT CPR. 


MHRUSHCHEV LOOKED AROUND TASLE AND ASKED WHERE CPR WAS. 
SUGGESTED HARRIMAN 32 TO PEKING, PROVIDED OF COURSE HE COULD 
GET A VISA. . 


HARRIMAN RECALLED HIS LAST CONVERSATION WITH KHRUSHCHEV, IN 
WHICH HE HAD SAID iT WAS MIKOYAN*S FAULT HE COULD NOT GET a 
VISA» KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE SUPPORTED MIKOYAN ON THIS SCORE aS 


NONe OF HIS BUSINESS. THIS WAS A SOCIALIST SOCIETY, WHERE 
TIGHT RULES OF CONDJCT APPLIED; IT WAS NOT A WISHY-WASHY 
CAPITALIST SOCIETY. | : te e 


HARRIMAN SAID HE WISHED CONCENTRATE ON TEST BAN BUT ALSO 
EXPLORE NON-DISSEMINATION. IF THREE-ENVIRONMENT 7EST BAN 
WERE AGREED, WE BELIEVED NO COUNTRY COULD Sh re 

LITY WITHOUT. ATM ESTING. HOWEVER, IF ADHERENCE 
OF AS COUNTRIES AS POSSIBLe COULD Bz OBTAINED TO. A NON.~ 
DISSEMINATION ARRAN3EMENT, THAT WOULD BE A GREAT STEP BEYOND 
THREE -ENVIRONNENT TEST BAN. : . 
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- MHRUSHCHEV SAID SIVS PREPARED DISCYSS NON-DISSEMINATION. ~ 

‘; SOV POSITISs ON THIS QUESTION WAS KNOWN, AND USSR PREPARED 
INSSOTIATE ASD SIGN AGREcMENT ON THAT BASIS.~ 


HAILSHAS REFERRED TI KHRUSHCHEV*S SUGGESTION THREe -ENVIRONMENT 
TEST BAN Be DISCUSSED IN FOREIGN MINISTRY,AND SAID HE WOULD BE 
HAPPY TO DO SO. HOWEVER, THERE WERE TWO TYPES OF PROBLEMS 
—_ INVOLVED HiRe. SOME WERE THOSE OF DRAFTING, TO BE DEALT 
i WITH BY LAWYERS; OTHERS WeRE POLITICAL, TO BE DISCUSSED 





BETWEEN PEOPLE WITH AUTHORITY. HE THEREFORE WISHED ASK HOW 
LATTER PROSLEMS SHIULD BE DEALT WITH AFTER BOTH SIDES HaD 
STUDIED EACH OTHER*S DOCUMENTS. 


& YHRUSHCHEV BELIEVED US/UK COULD SIT DOWN WITH GROMYKO AND START 
FORMULATING NAIN PROVISIONS OF AGREED DOCUMENT. IF ANY 
QUESTIONS SHOULD REMAIN UNRESOLVED WITH FOREIGN MINISTER, THEN 


THERE COULD 32 MEETING WITH HIM. | 
;, HAILSHAN AND HARRINAN AGREED. | 


(@ = \\ MARUSHCHEV THEN TURNED TO_NAP. SAID SOVS ATTACHED GREAT..INPORTANCE 
-FOTSUCH PACT BECAUSE IF, A> APPEARED LIKELY, AGREEMENT ON 
: TEST BAN W&S REACHED -- AND SUCH AGREEMENT UNDOUBTEDLY WOULD 
) BE OF GREAT SIGNIFICANCE «+ THERE STILL WOULD REMAIN MANY 
, SKEPTICS. THERE HAD ALREADY BEEN CONDUCTED SUGGICIENT NUMBER 
: OF TESTS AND IT WAS HARDLY NECESSARY CONTINUE THEM. “THERE YAS 
ADEQUATE BASIS FOR FURTHER BUILD-UP OF FORCES AND FOR CONTINUING 
PRODCTION NUCLEAR WEAPONS. THUS, ARNS RACE WOULD NOT BE STOPPED 
AND WAR WOULD NOT 5E RULED OUT. TEST BAN WOULD ONLY SATISFY 
PABLIC OPInION THAT NO FURTHER CONTAMINATION OF ATMOSPHERE 
WOULD TAKe PLACE. THIS WOULD BE BIG THING INDZED, AND HE DID 
NOT WISH MININIZZ ITS IMPORTANCE. HOWEVER, THOSE WHO WISHED 
SSE COMPLETE SECURITY FOR PEOPLES, WHO WERE OPPOSED TO AGRESSION 
0 BY ONE GROUP OF STATES AGAINST ANOTHER, WOULD NOT BE SATISFIED. 
_- THIS WHY SOVS PROPOSED NAP. SAID HE HAD READ IN WESTERN PRESS 
ABOUT DIFFICULTIES RE GDR, WHICH NOT RECOGNIZED BY NATO 
 QOUNTRIES. BELIEVED THIS PROSLEM COULD BE REFERRED TO LawYERS 
TO DEVELOP LANGUAGE WHICH WOULD ELIMINATE SUCH DIFFICYLTIES. ; 
IN SHORT, SOVS DID NOT WIS ECOGNITION OF GDR THROUGH Weare, 
GDR sAS QUITE WELL OFF WHETHER OR NOT—IT -WAS-RECOGNIZED 
NATO COUNTRIES. SUCH RECOGNITION WOULD NOT CHANGE A THING. 
AFTER ALL, RUSSIAN CZAR HAD NOT RECOGNIZED US FOR 26 YEARS, 
AND US HAD NOT RECOGNIZED USSR FOR 16 YEARS. CZAR “AD. BEEN 
Li, FOOLISH, AND _US HAD NOT SHOWN ABUNDANCE OF WISDOM E “HER. 
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SUT IF WEST WISHED FOLLOW S4N& COURSE, THAT WAS ALL RIGHT WITH 
HI%; THAT WOULD QWLY JiOicaATe CAPITALISM HAD OUT-LIVID ITSILF 
AND WAS UNAPLE =e REALISTIC. THUS, RECSSNITICN WAS NOT SOV 
GOAL; OWLY GJAL OF NAP WAS CREATE STASLE YoRLD AND CONSOLIDATE 
PEASE. TRUE, NAP WIULD YIELD LITTLE IN TERS OF SPECIFICS, 
BUT WOULD BRIWS GREAT NIRAL SATISFACTION. 









\}-MHRISHCHEV CONTINUED THAT ALTHOUSH THIS WAS NOT A NEW QUESTION, 
AS if HAD BEEN RAISED BY SOVS BEFORE, HE WISHED SUGGEST THAT 
DDSETS 8é FRIZEN AT LEVELS OF, SAY, ee “He BELIEVED phe 
S WIJLD Be REASONA=Le AND WOULD GIVE To PEOPLES HOPE THAT 
! GOVERNGENTS WERE AT LAST SHUWINS COMMON SENSE AND DOING 
i... .. SOMETHING TO ARREST AR“S RACE AND NOT ADD FUEL TO FIRE. 
| al 
WV, 
(] IN ADDITION, HETISHED RETURN TO PROPOSALS WADE AT ONE TIME BY 
_- US/2K, BUT WHICH HAD BEEN REJECTED BY THEIR SPONSIRS 45 SOON AS 
° ‘¢ UBSX ACCEPTED THF“. SPECIFICALLY, HE MEANT ESTASLISNMENT OF 
A CONTROL. SOV HAD SUGSESTZD ESTABLISHMENT CUNTROL POSTS TO 
RULE O'T POSSISILITY OF SURPRISE CONCENTRATION GF FORCES FoR 
SURPRISE ATTACK PURPOSES. SOVS HAD PROPOSED ZSTABLISHM=NT 
CONTROL POSTS AT DAD JUNCTIONS, AIRFIELDS, PORTS, AND 
MAJOR ROADS WITHIN Cé Es Ss. SUCH POSTS WOULD Bz 
Swale PUse OF PREVENTING NATIDNS FROM CONCENTRATING FORCES | 
IN SIVEN AREAS FOR PURPOSES OF SURPRISE ATTACK. THIS WAS FIELD | 
WHESE SOVS AGREED TO INSPECTIGN. SOVS PREPARED ACCEPT WESTzRW 
INSPECTORS IN RETURN FIR CSTASLISHMENT SOVIET INSPECTION ON 
WESTERN TERRITORY. 


——— 
ma 


‘ HARRIMAN WONDERED WHITHER MISSILE BASES WsULD Be INCLUDED. 


3 KHRISHCHEV REPLIED IN WEGATIVE. SAID MISSILES AND THEIR 

| LAUNCHING PADS WERE STATIONARY 10n AND THEREFORE COULD NOT Bz 
CONCENTRATED. MISSILES WERE A DISARMAMENT PROBLEM, WHEREAS at 

HE WAS SPEAKINS OF CONTROL, AND THESE WERE TWO DIFFERENT MATTERS. Mrkues, 











\\) KHRYSHSHEV THEN SUSGESTED THAT ALSO FOR THE PURPOSE OF ELIMINATING 
DANSER OF SURPRISE ATTACK, AGREEMENT SHOULD BE REACHED NOW ON 
ESTA3LISHING CONTROL_OVER PRESENT LEVELS OF FORCES_IN.GDR AND ' 
WESTERN GERMANY, SO AS TO COME TO AGREEMENT ON BALANCE, OR 
GiiLI2RIUM, OF FORCES IW THISE AREAS, WHICH, IN TL ', WOULD 
ALS) PREVENT SURPRISE_ATTACK. #OREOVER, SUCH MEASU ~ WOULD 

_ GENERATE _CONFIDENCE. — 
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, = “KARUSH CHEV SAID HE WAS NOT_RAISINS. QUESTION. oF GERMAN Peace 
” TREATY: BECAUSE IT AFFECTED MANY COUNTRIES, INCLUDING COUNTRI=ZS 
OUT SIDE NATO AND WARSAW PACT. IT WAS MUCH BROADER PROBLEM AND 
HE DID WOT WISH RAISE IT HERE. HOWEVER, HE BELIEVED EVERYONE 
.-.* UNDERSTOOD THAT SO LONG AS GERMAN PROBLEM EXISTED IN PRESENT 
FORM, I-2+, SO LONG AS THERE WAS NO PEACE TREATY, THIS PROBLEM 
* WOULD BE SOURCE OF TENSIONS AND OBSTACLE FOR NEGOTIATIONS ON 


-” GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT. REITERATED HE NOT RAISING THIS 


FROBLES HERE, BUT MERELY WISHED TO POINT OUT ITS _SIGNIFICANCE. 


—_— — a 








—-— 


AS TO OTHER QUESTIONS HE HAD RAISED, HE DID NOT WISK STIMULATE 
THEIR DISCUSSION HERE AND NOW. THOSE PROBLEMS COULD PERHAPS 
BE DISCUSSED LATER. HOWEVER, PEOPLE WHO ADHERED TO POSITIONS OF 
| PEACEFUL COZXISTENCE WOULD EXPERIENCE GREAT RELIEF IF NAP 
WERE SIGNED, CONTROL POSTS WERE ESTASLISHED, AND MILITARY 
4 BUDGETS WERE FROZEN. HE THOUGHT HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM WOULD 
AGREE WITH HIM THAT QUALITATIVE CHANGE HAD OCCURRED_IN_INTEREST 
DISPLAYED BY TwO SIDzs GERMAN PEACE TREATY. AFTER GDR HAD 
; ESTABLISHED CONTROL OVER ITS BORDERS, INCLUDING ITS BORDER INTO 
“yy BERLIN, HE BELIEVED WEST BECONE-CONSIDERABLY MORE INTERESTED IN 
7“ - PEACE TREATY IN ORDER TO STABILIZE WEST BERLIN SITUATION. 
r _ POINT WAS THAT GDR NOW COMPLETELY CONTROLLED ALL OF ITS BORDERS. 
, ..  [f WAS STABLE, AND PEACE TREATY WOULD NOT CHANGE ANYTHING FRON™ 
‘3: STANDPOINT ITS SECURITY. ON OTHER HAND, PEACE TREATY WOULD 
ENTAIL CHANGE IN BERLIN; IT WOULD BRING ABOUT STASILIZATION. 
| THIS MATTER WAS OF CONCERN TO GERMANS, BUT SUCH STABILIZATION 
: _ WOULD BE APPRECIATED EVERYWHERE. AS TO GERMAN REUNIFICATION, 
\. KHRUSHCHEV SELIEVED HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM WERE EXPERIENCED 
PEOPLE AND KNEW THAT DIVISION OF GERMANY WAS NOT ON NATIONAL 
BUT RATHER OW SOCIO-POLITICAL BASIS. HE COMPARED SITUATION TO 
_.  US/BRITISH RELATIONS DURING REVOLUTIONARY WAR, WHEN BRITISH 
' ... PEOPLE HAD BEEN IN BOTH PLACES BUT ONE GROUP HAD FELT 
oy SUBJUGATED AND FOUGHT FOR ITS RIGHTS. POINT WAS THAT GDR WAS 
: SOCIALIST, WHEREAS WEST GERMANY WAS CAPITALIST. RELATED : 
ANECDOTE CURRENT DURING RUSSIAN CIVIL WAR, ACCORDING WHICH REDS 
-AND WHITES WERE SAYING THEY DIFFERED ONLY ON ONE MINOR POINT 
WHICH COULD BE EASILY RESOLVED, NAMELY, ON LAND PROBLEMS. 
WHITES WERE SAYING THEY NEEDED LAND TO BURY REDS AND REDS 
WERE SAYING THEY NEEDED LAND TO BURY WHITES. PROBLEM HAD 
‘ BEEN RESOLVED BY CHASING WHITES OUT OF COUNTRY AND THUS IN 
' EFFECT BURYING THEM. THIS WAS HOW ISSUE BETWEEN GE> AND’ WEST 
GERMANY COULD BE RESOLVED AT- SOME FUTURE TIME. HOw. =R, TwO 
_ GERMANYS SHOULD NOT BE PUSHED AGAINST EACH OTHER AS iAT WOULD 
~.RESULT_IN WORLD CONFLAGRAT ION. _ Aaepentionation 
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HARRIMAN REFERRED DT KARUSHONE V°S SUSGESTION FOR FREEZING 
MILITARY BD SeT SA AND SAID HE SeC{[EVCD_KHRYSHCHEV WANTED. REDUCE 


-—~\ 


1 













MILITARY ee =S5~ WONDERED WHETHER KHRYSACHEV HAD ANY- 
THI; | N THIS POINT, OR WHETHER He THOUGHT SOME AGREEMENTS 





IULD Bz POSSIBLE WHICH WOULD BRING ABOUT SUCH REDUCTION. 
¢ WHRYSHCHEV SAID HE ASREZABLE TO EXCHANGING VIEWS ON THIS SUBJECT, 7 

. IRSHCHEY SAID NE ASRS EA SPECIFIC PROPOSALS TO OFFERS HOWEVER, IF A HARRIMAN 
INTERESTED-IN THIS MATTER, PERHAPS SOMETHING COULD BE WORKED OUT. | 


O WARRIMAN POINTED OUT HE HAD. OMLY SUGGESTED THIS MATTER BE 
EXPLORED, AND HAD WOT MZANT SPECIFIC AGREEMENT. 


\? KMRUSHCHEV SAID HE UNDERSTOOD THIS AND COWMENTED HE HAD ALSO 
RAISED_.SOME_QUESLIONS-FOR-.EXPLORATION PURPOSES. | 


baal ed on 


\’ HARRIMAN DZSERVED TEST BAN COULD LEAD TO OTHER LIMITATIONS, 
OR AT LEAST TO THOUSHTS OF OTHER LIMITATIONS. | 


at «os =e 7 = 





VI, 


\ KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD ANOTHER IDEA* IF AGREEMENT WERE REACHED 
ON REDUCING NILITARY EXPENDITURES, SOVS CUULD AGRE, ON CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS, TO PLACE ORDERS IN WEST FOR AMOUNT OF iy babar aes 

HE COULD NOT SAY WHAT THAT AMOUNT WOULD Be, BUT MAIN POINT y 

TO CHANNEL RESOURCES TQ PEACEFUL PURPOSES. AS HE HAD ALRE aby 
TOLD HAILSHAN THIS MORNINS, SOVIET ECONUGIC SITUATION WAS 
EXCELLENT, AND EVEN IN ABSENCE OF ANY AGREEMENT THEY WERE 

GOIxS CJT DOWN EXPENDITURES FOR MISSILES. USSR HAD QUITE 
EWOUSH MISSILES aWD ITS GENERAL STAFF WAS QUITE SATISFIED wITH 
SITUATION. OF COURSZ, MILITARY WOULD GO ON AND ON WITH THEIR 
DEMANDS UNLESS ONE C'RBED THEIR APPETITES. IN FACT, ONLY 

TODAY HAD HIS MILITARY SUSGESTED THAT SINCE EXPENDITURES 
FOR MISSILES WERE GOINS TO BE REDUCED, EXPENDITURES FOR GENERAL a 
ARMAMENT S SHOULD BE INCREASED. THERE WERE MANY SMART ALECS pat etn: 








‘}. IN ANY EVENT, WHETHER OR NOT AGREEMENT ON THIS POINT WAS REACHED, , 
HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM WOULD HEAR FROM HIS REPORT THIS COMING | 
FALL THAT USSR WOULD INVEST HUGH SUMS IN AGRICULTURE AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY.» USSR HAD ACC'MAULATED SUFFICIENT SAVINGS SOR THIS 
PURPOSE.» KHRUSHCHEV SAID Hé WAS MENTIONING THIS S. “HAT HARRIMAN 
AND HAILSHAN SHOULD NOT THINK HE WAS APPEALING TO T}. i FOR HELP 











. .BECAUSE USSR WAS LACKING FUNDS. TIME HAD LONG SINCE GONE WHEN \ 
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» oo WEST COULD EXPECT SUCH A THING. NOW USSR HAD SUFFICIENT FUNDS , 
TO COVER EXPENDITURES FOR ALL ARMAMENTS AND FOR DEVELFPMENT OF 
PEACEFUL ECONOMY. | 


+ HARRIMAN REFERRED TO FREEMAN*S CURRENT VISIT TO USSR AND HOP=D 
5 KARUSHCHEV WOULD SEE HIM. 


© .'{ winushcHev REPLIED DID NOT KNOW HOW LONG FREEMAN WOULD sTaY, : 
BUT SAID WOULD BE HAPPY TO TALK TO HIK. 


4 CONTINUED THAT NOW SITUZTION BETWEEN USSR AND WEST UNEQUAL IN 
ONE IMPORTANT RESPECT. US WAS APPLYING 227 KG CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 
PER HECTARE, WHEREAS SOVS APPLIED ONLY.70. THUS, AMERICANS 
WISER AND SOVS MORE FOOLISH. HOWEVER, HERE WISDOM WAS NOT 
MEASURED CR AMOUNT OF BRAINS, BUT RATHER BY AMOUNT OF DOLLARS 
AVAILAB’.S. USSR WAS NOW IN POSITION START MASSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
CHESICAL INDUSTRY FOR PRODUCTION CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 5.8 : 
BILLION RUSLES WOULD Bz ALLOCATED FOR THIS PURPOSE AND WHOLE ! 
PROBLEM WOULD BE RESOLVED IN FIVE TO SIX YEARS. USSR WOULD HAVE 
* | SAME AMOUNT OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS AS U.S. KHRUSHCHEV NOTED | 
@. UK _ USED EVEN MORE FERTILIZER PER HECTARE, NAMELY, 787 KG. FOR 
| THIS REASON, YIELD OF GRAIN PER HECTARE WAS ALSO HIGHER IN UK 
‘* THAN IN U.S.3 IT WAS 97 T9°30 CENTNERS IN UK VERSUS 16 OR 17 
CENTNERS IN U.S. WEST GERMANY USED EVEN MORE FERTILIZER PER 
HECTARE, 1,137 KG PER HECTARE AND ITS AVERAGE YIELD waS 35 TO 
* . © @Q CENTNERS. FOR TIME BEING, SOVS WERE SETTING US LEVEL AS 
. THEIR GOAL, BECAUSE USSR WAS ALSO A VAST COUNTRY AND HAD A 
| GREAT DEAL OF ARABLZ LAND. IF USSR RAISED ITS YIELD BY FIVE 
OR SIX CENSNERS PER HECTARE, IT WOULD BE IN POSITION OFFER 
GRAIN TO U.S. 


| _- ( WARRIMAN COMMENTED FACETIOUSLY THAT WOULD BE A GOOD THING. 
oO TT. WIRUSHCHEC AGREED, BUT SAID THAT REALITY OF THIS PROBLEM LAY 


IN FACT THAT 19 BILLION RUSLES WOULD BE INVESTED THIS YEAR IN 
| CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT QF INDUSTRY; 21 BILLION RUSLES 














WOULD BE INVESTED NEXT YEAR. EVERY YEAR, INVESTMENT WOULD Bz 
RAISED BY 1.5, 2, 2-5 BILLION RUBLES AND THE FURTHER INVESTMENTS og 
i. WENT THE GREATER PROGRESSION OF INCREASE WOULD BE. THUS, IF an 
an ADDITIONAL TWO BILLION RUBLES WERE ADDED TO FERTILIZER INDUSTRY : 
| EVERY YEAR, LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY IN OTHER™FIELDS ~ 
. WOULD NOT DROP BUT RATHER INCREASE. POINT WAS THAT ONE GAINED 
TWO RUBLES FOR ZACH RUBLE INVESTED. ; 


. * 
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© WARRIMAN COMMENTED USSR WAS GETTING CAPITALIST. 


| 
| 
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' \| HARRIMAN REMARKED THE MORE SOVS PROSPEROUS THE MORE WE - 
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4 WHRUSHCHEV RETORTED USSR_WAS GETTING NOT CAPITALIST, SUT ZICH. 
USSR PROSPECTS WERE VERY SRIGHT, DISARMAMZNT OR NO DISARMSMENT, 
BUT IT WOULD TAKE FIVE TO SIX YEARS TO COMPLETE THIS PROG=AN. 
AT END THAT PERIOD, USSR WOULD HAVE PROBLEMS SIMILAR TO THOSE 
US NOW FACING, I.E., IT WOULD HAVE AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSESS36 AND 
MIGHT THEN REDUCE ITS CROP LANDS. USSR HAD INVESTED 5.2 20LLION 
RUBLES IN DEVELOPMENT VIRGINNLANDS, AND RETURN HAD BEEN EIGHT 
TO NINE BILLION RUBLES. THUS, ALL INVESTMENTS HAD BEEN AXORTIZED: 

AND, IN ADDITION, AGRICULTURAL NACHINERY FOR THOSE LANDS WAS 
STILL THERE. HOWEVER, HE BELIEVED INVESTMENT IN FERTILIZER 
INDUSTRY WAS MORE EFFECTIVE THAN INVESTMENT IN VIRGIN LANDS. 
BY INVESTING IN FERTILIZER INDUSTRY PROBLEM WOULD Be EASIER TO 
RESOLVE FOR IN ORDER TO DEVELOP VIRGIN LANDS NATION-WIDE 
CAMPAIGNS AND LARGE SCALE TRANSFER OF POPULATION WERE REQUIRED, 








WHEREAS IN CASe OF FERTILIZER INDUSTRY ONE COULD BUILD PLANTS 





JUST IN CERTAIN LOCATIONS. USSR HAD ALL RESOURCES NECESSARY 

FOR CONSTRUCTION SUCH PLANTS. KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD BEEN 

a nik Giae, REPORT AND THIS WAS WHY THIS PROBLEM WaS SO VIVID 
HIS MIND. . 


lo HOWEVER, THIS WOULD Bz ONLY FIRST PART OF PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. NEXT STEPS WOULD BE DEVELOPMENT PLASTICS — 
AND ARTIFICTAL FIBER INDUSTRIES. HE BELIEVED SOME TEN BILLION 
RUBLES WOULD RAVE TO BE INVeSTeD IN THOSE FIELDS. SOV OfYJECTIVE 





WAS PRODUCE SUFFICIENT QUANTITIES OF ARTIFICIAL FIBER AND 

FOOTWEAR SO aS TO Bz ABLE CUT PRICES IN HALF. WHILE_FOOD AND 
HOUSING WERE NOW CHEAPER IN USSR THAN_IN US, AND MEDICAL CARE 
‘WAS FREE, CLOTHING WAS CHEAPER IN US. BUT USSR WOULD -DEPRIVE 


OF THAT ADVANTAGE. — 
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KHRUSHCHEV ASSURED HARRIMAN THERE WAS. NO NEED FEAR PEACEFUL 4 
COMPETITION. OF COURSE CAPITALISTS WERE ALWAYS ON LOOK -OUT 
\% FOR GAIN, BUT DAYS OF COLONIALISM HAD PaSSzD. | 


'} HAILSHAM COMMENTED US AND INDIA, BOTH FORMER UK COLONIES, WERE 
NOW PROSPEROUS AND REMARKED IN JEST THIS WAS ALL - “CAUSE OF UK. 
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_ HARRIMAN SAID KHRUSHCHEV*S REMARKS VERY ENCOURAGING AND HE VERY 


4 HARRIMAN THOUGHT NEXT ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS DISCUSSION WITH 


TV WHRUSHCHEV LAUGHED AND SAID IT WAS UK WHO HAD REARED THEN. 


HAPPY HEAR THEN. 


; KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE ALSO VERY HAPPY AND NOTED HE HAD COMPLETED 
WORK ON HIS REPORT JUST LAST SATURDAY. ; 





GROMYKO OF THREE ENVIRONMENT TEST BAN. COMMENDED US/UK DRAFT 
TREATY, NOTING IT LONGER AND MORE IMPOSING AND THUS WOULD 
HAVE GREATER IMPACT ON PUBLIC OPINION. 


5S MHRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD ALREADY STATED SOVS WOULD STUDY US/UK 
_ DRAFT. FINAL TEXT COULD TAKE BEST PARTS FROM BOTH DRAFTS, 
PARTICULARLY AS TWO DRAFTS ORIENTED IN SAME DIRECTION. 
© WARRIMAN SAID THAT IN ALL SERIOUSNESS HE WISHED DISCySS, 
BEFORE HE LEFT FOR HOME, WHAT WOULD HAPPEN WHEN CPR EXPLODED 
Ct bons a. DID NOT EXPECT SETTLE PROBLEM BUT WISHED EXCHANGE 
¥ : 


7 MHRUSHCHEV SAID WOULD Be GLAD TALK TO HARRIMAN, BUT BELIEVED 
IT NOT USEFUL DISCUSS WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN SOMEWHERE. HE WOULD 
RATHER SUGGEST THAT QUESTIONS OF MUTUAL INTEREST BE DISCUSSED. 
CORRELATION Of FORCES WOULD NOT CHANGE FOR AS HARRIMAN KNEW 
THAT TO EXPLODE BOMB WAS ONE THING AND PRODUCE WEAPONS ANOTHER. 
FRANCE KNEW IT AND UK KNéW IT TOO. ENORMOUS INVESTMENTS WERE 
REQUIRED IN THIS FIELD AND SO FAR «= HE SAID He WISHED - 
CAPABL 


OF ACCUMULATING NUCLEAR WEAPONS. “AND USSR 
WERE MORE 0 LESS EQUAL. HE DID NOT WISH BELITTLE ANYBODY, 
B IS WA 


“QUESTION OF ECONOMIC WIGHT. 
9 WARRIMAN COMMENTED HE HAD READ SOV NEWSPAPERS AND HAD NOTED cPSy 
WAS PARTICULARLY CONCERNED RE CHINESE VIEWS ON NUCLEAR WAR. 
THIS RAISED QUESTION OF WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF AXD WHEN CHINESE 


GOT NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN THEIR HANDS. 


SOVIET CONCERN ABOUT CHINESE 


ATTITUDE WAS PARTICULARLY EVIDENT IN SOVIET NEWS) 
HE Mad SEEN WHER HE - ARRIVED HERE. 
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-16- 154, July 16, 11 a.m, from Moscow 
— KHRUSHCHEV AGREED SOVS HAD DIFFERENCES WITH CHINESE ON THIS | 
QESTION. HOWEVER, HE SAID LIFe WENT ON AND THEIR CHINISE 
(\ FRIENDS WOULD SURELY UNDERSTAND SOVIcT POSITION NORE REALISTIC 
AND OFFERING BETTER PROSPECTS. 


ae HARRIMAN SAID THAT IF THIS MATTER WAS OF CONCERN TO SOVS THZY 
; 8 COULD NOT OBJECT TO IT BEINS OF EVEN GREATER CONCERN TO US. 


\\ HAILSHAM HOPED CHINESE VOULD TAKE SOVS VIéW ON THIS QUZSTION. 





\- KHRUSHCHEV ‘COMMENTED HAILSHAM WAS CAPITALIST, AND CAPITALISTS 
WERE HAPPY TO SEE THESE DIFFERENCES. 


.* WARRIMAN RECALLED THAT STALIN HAD HAD NO LIKING FOR NAO. 


KHRUSHCHEV SAID HARRIMAN SHOULD ASK NAO ABOUT STALIN; MAO DID 

NOT LIKE STALIN EITHER. KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD WORKED WITH STALI 

FOR A LONG TIME AND KNEW HIS WEAKNESSES AND STRENGTHS. SUT Now 

oe — TEN YEARS WITHOUT STALIN AND THINGS WERE GOING 
RIGHT. | 


_ HARRIMAN REMARKED HE DID NOT WISH DISCUSS STALIN*S PERSONALITY 
AND HAD MENTIONED HIS NAME ONLY BECAUSE SUBJECT OF CHINA HAD 
ree UP. IN ANY EVENT, Hé AGREED WITH HAILSHAM*S REMARK RE 

NESE. . 





KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD TALKED TO KAO AND THEIR VIEWS ON STALIN 
WERE IN AGREEMENT. HE THIN LAUSHED AND SAID HARRINAW WANTED HIN 
EXPELLED FROM PARTY BECAUSE PEPLE COULD SAY KHRUSHCHEV WAS 
BEING SUPPORTED IN HIS V1ZWS BY CAPITALIST HARRIMAN. HE QUICKLY 
SAID, HOWEVER, HE WAS ONLY JOKING: HE APPRECIATED THIS SUPPORT 
OF SOVIET VIEW. HE DID NOT KNOW WHO WAS RICHER, EATON OR . 
WARRINAN, BUT NEVERTHELESS EATON HAD RECZIVED LENIN PEACE PRIZE, 
LIKEWISE, WHILE HZ HAD NOTING IN COMMON WITH POPé JOHN XXIII . 
. HE RESPECTED HIM AS HUMAN BEING AND HE THOUGHT POPE JOHN WOULD | © 
3 ENTER IN HISTORY AS FIRST POPE WHO DISPLAYED REALISM. POPE enti. 
, JOHN AND HINSEL? WERE ANTIPODZS, BUT IN STRUGGLE FOR PEACE SOVS 
WELCOMED ALL PEOPLE REGARDLESS OF THEIR SELIEFS, RACE, OR 
POLITICAL CONVICTIONS. | ' 


'* HAILSHAM THANKED KHRUSHCHEV FOR OPENING HIS THOUGHTS IN SUCH 
GENEROUS MANNER. SAID SURE HIS PM WOULD ALSO APPRECIATE THIS 
...... AND BE IMPRESSED. SAID WOULD BE HAPPY HEAR KHRUSHCH ‘*S VIEWS | 
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| . SECRET eos | 
~17- 154, July 16, 11 a.m, from Moscow 


: ON ANY SUBJECT THOUGH HE NOT IN POSITION DISCySS THOSE MATTERS 
WHICH AFFECTED THIRD COUNTRIES. HE WAS IMPRESSED WITH wHaT 
KHRUSHCHEV HAD SAID, PARTICULARLY ABOUT HIS STRIKING PLANS FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. HOPED TRADE AND EXCHANGES IN CYLTURAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHER FIELDS WOULD DEVELOP, BECAUSE HE BELIEVED 
0. THAT WOULD STRENGTHEN PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE BETWEEN PEOPLES OF 
TWO COUNTRIES. SAID DID NOT BZLIZVE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN CAPITALISM AND COMMYNIS* WAS MOST IMPORTANT THING NOW, 
L BUT THOUSHT TIMZ WOULD SHOW. _ 
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POLITICAL VIEWS. HOWEVER, ONE SATTER AFFECTED EQUALLY ZVZRYBODY 
REGARDLESS OF THEIR CLASS OR POLITICAL VleWS, AND THAT WAS 
QUESTION OF WAR OR PEACE. THERZFORE BOTH SIDES SHOULD ENGAGE 

IN QUEST FOR PEACE. aS TO TRADI, SOVS HAD FOR LONG TIME BEEN 

IN FAVOR OF THAT, UX SHOULD CO:VINCE US NOT TO “IMPEDE DEVELOPMENT 
td] OF “WORLD TRADE. LIT WAS US WHO HAD STOPPED GERMANS FROM SELLING 

















PIPE TO USSR. \H £ E INFORNTATION THAT IT WAS US. 
R, KOHLE WHO 4AD ENDED THYS COURSE OF 
ON UN NATELY OV; HAD ACCEPTED THAT RECOMMENDATION. 
T : NOW REViAL« I AD ADVICE, 
BUT HE, KHRUSHCHEV, COU JECT TO THIS SINCE KOHLER was 


IN SERVICE OF US GOVERNMENT. OF COURSE IF ONE ASKED KOHLER 
ABOUT THIS WOW HE WOULD NOT SAY, BUT HARRIMAN COULD CHECK LATER 
AT STATE DEPARTMENT. HOWEVER, THIS ACT BY US HAD DONE NO HARM 
TO USSR. HE, KHRUSHCHEV, COULD OWLY EXPRESS THANKS FOR FREEZING 
HIM OF OSLIGATIOW TO PLACE ORDERS IN BONN. USSR PRODUCED 
ENOUGH PIPE BY ITSELF. 


HARRIMAN COMMENTED HE WOULD RéPORT TO PRESIDENT THAT KHRUSHCHEV 
MELD KOHLER IN HIGH REGARD. 


MARUSHCHEV AGREED BUT SUSGESTED 4ARRIMAN LOOK UP KOHLER ’S aa 
TELEGRAM_IN STATE_DEPARTMENT AND BE REFEREE. SAID KOHLER” KNEV tee 
THIS WAS TRUE AND z KOH TEL IF LATTER 

NIED HIS. RESPONSTBICTTY 2 state DEP ARTHERT Kieu FACTS” OF —— 
THIS MATTER, AND PRESIDENT MUST KNOW THEM TOO. 


(1 MHRUSHCHEV CONTINUED SOVS DID_NOT NEZD_TRADE, BUT WE.  ASAINST 
- TRADE SEING USED FOR COLD WAR PURPOSES. SOME PEOPLE ID THEY 
\autenae WANTED REDUCE TENSIONS BUT_AT. Sse TIME THEY SPOILED AIR. HE 
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~18- 154, July 16, 11 a.m. from Moscow 








COULD UNDERSTAND IF THAT WERE DONE BY CONGRESS BECAUSE THERE 
WERE MANY MADNEN.THERE. BUT WHEN AMBASSADORS DO THIS, THEN SOVS 
BECAME CONCERNED. 


£, HARRIMAN SAID HE HOPED KHRUSHCHEV’S REMARKS Re KOHLER WERE JOKE, 
- ELSE IF KHRUSHCHEY SeRIOUS HE WOULD HAVE TO SPEAK IN KOHLER*’S 
FENSE. 


‘WHRUSHCHEV REPLIED IF HARRIMAN WANTED HE COULD TAKE IT AS JOKE. 


—MOHLER SAID SINCE HE HAD BEEN IN QUESTION HE WISHED POINT OuT 
THAT MARSHAL SOKOLOVS<I WAS ONE KHRUSHCHEV SHOULD BLAME FOR 
THIS, BECAUSE SOKOLOVSKI HAD WRITTEN BOOK INDICATING SOV 
INTENTIONS Re PIPE. 


“, MMRUSHCHEV SAID HE HAD NEVER READ SOKOLOVSKI*S BOOK. HE WOULD 
HAVE TO STOP BEING CHAIRMAN IF HE SPENT TIME READING BOOKS 
BY GENERALS WHO, HAVING PASSED THEIR RETIREMENT AGE, WERE 
REMINISCING IN BOOKS. HE DID WANT TO SAY, HOWEVER, THAT 
SOKOLOVSKI HAD SEEN VERY GOOD AS STAFF OFFICER. IN ANY EVENT, 
IF KOHLER PLAYED ON SOKOLOVSKI*S PIPE HE HAD PUT HIMSELF IN 
A PIPE. WERE US THOUGHT IT COULD PUT A NEEDLE IN USSR BUT IT 
FAILED. AT TINE THIS HAPPENED, UX AND SWEDEN HAD SUGGESTED 
INCREASE THEIR QUOTA 3UT PLANNING COMMITTEE PROPOSED THAT NO 
PIPE BE ORDERED IN 1363. Hz, KHRUSHCHEV, HAD SAID TO COMMITTEE | 
IT WOULD BE AWKWARD CANCEL ORDERS BUT KOHLER HELPED HIN 
OUT OF PREDICAMENT. 


~ WAILSHAM EXPRESSED HOPE SOVS WOULD BUY UK SHIPS. KHRUSHCHEV 
AGREED PROVIDED PRICES WERE RIGHT. SAID SOVS HAD BOUGHT 

TIRE PLANT FRON UK. WHICH HE HAD SEEN IN DNEPROPETROVSK AND WHICH 
WAS VERY GOOD. THUS SOVS BOUGHT LOT OF THINGS FROM UK. 


! © MAILSHAM SAID KHRUSHCHEV COULD BE ASSURED UK WISHED TRADE OF 
SUITABLE KIND AND WISHED SOVS GOOD USE OF UK PRODUCTS. 


\i KHRUSHCHEV SAID HE BELIEVED TRADE WAS FIRST SIGN OF NEIGHBORLY 
RELATIONS. HE WHO DID NOT WANT TRADE WANTED WAR. SINCE TIME 
INMEMORIAL WHENEVER TRADE STOPPED THAT MEANT WAR, AND WHENEVER 
WAR ENDED THAT MZANT TRADE. SOVS DID NOT WANT US TO SELL 
ANYTHING TO THEM; WHAT THEY WANTED WAS THAT US ABOLISH ITS 
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DISCRIMINATORY LAW OR ELSE THERE WOULD Be NO CONFIDENCE s © 
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1 
‘ HARRIMAN COMMENTED IF PROGRESS ON QUESTIONS MENTIONED TODAY | 
WERE“ WADE THEN THIS CERTAINLY WOULD NOT Bé BEYOND REALM OF 
POSSIBILITY OR WOULD AT LEAST Bz DISCYSSASLE. 


. _: WHRUSHSHEV SAID ON BASIS HIS INFO HE BELIEVED IT DIFFICULT EXPECT 
; ANYTHING PROGRESSIVE FROX US AT THIS TIME. SO MANY THINGS WERE 
() - DONE IN US WHICH EVERYBODY Saw THAT THZY SHOULD NOT BE DONE. 
E.G., HARRIMAN WAS COMING TO USSR, BUT US AT SAME TIME ISSUED 

ITS CAPTIVE NATIONS RESOLUTION. WAS THERE ANY WISDOM HERE? 

OF COURSE NOT. FOUR YZARS’ AGO, DURING HIS VISIT TO USSR, | 
NIXON HAD BEEN FRAWK ON THIS POINT. HE HAD SAID THAT HE, arate 
WHRUSHCHEV, SURELY DID NOT THINK HE WAS SO STUPID aS TO SIGN 
| SUCH LAW IF IT DEPENDED ONLY ON HIM. NIXON REQUESTED THAT 

THIS NOT BE GIVEN TO PRESS, AND HE, KHRUSHCHEV, HAD KEPT HIS 

| x, WORD. HOWEVER, KHRYSHCHEV REMARKED, HE HAD DIGRESSED FROM 
' SUBJECT MATTER UNDER DISCUSSION. 


WARRIMAN SAID ME GLAD KHRUSHCHEV HAD RAISED THIS MATTER seal 
DISPOSED OF IT SO WELL. 
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~~ y WHRUSHCHEV SAID ALL THIS NEEDLING was. NO GOOD. RECALLED MIS 
BOAT TRIP WITH NIXON, DURING WHICH HE HAD TOLD LATTER TO LOOK 
AT SOV PEOPLE ALONG RIVER AND SEE WHAT KIND OF SLAVES THEY 
= as a SHOJULD ALSO TAKE BOAT TRIP AND SEE CHANGES 
V LIFE. 


; 

i 

| a HAILSHAM SAID Hé WAS GLAD SEE SOV PEOPLE PROSPEROUS AND HAPPY; 
WE HAD BEEN LOOKINS VERY CAREFULLY AT THEM. HOWEVER, KHRUSHCHEV 

: SHOULD NOT UNDERESTIMATE GENEROSITY OF AMERICAN PEOPLE. HE, 

HAILSHAM, WAS HAL? AMERICAN HIMSELF. WE REMEMBERED THAT DURING 

5 . WAR ENGLISH PEOPLE USED TO SaY THAT GERMANS COULD DESTROY 

} THEM BUT THERE WAS US ON OTHER SIDE OF OCEAN. | 


“s, MHRUSHCHEV AGREED US HAD RENDERED ASSISTANCE DURING WAR. 
Ls MWAILSHAN HOPED THERE WOULD BE SIMILAR COOPERATION AGAIN. 
CG WARUSHCHEV COMPLAINED US HAD STOPPED COOPERATING AFTER WAR. 


_™ SAID IF ONLY MZASURES DISCUSSED HERE COULD BE IMPLEMENTED AND 
Linen de. ONLY. US ABOLISHED ITS. DISCRIMINATORY LAW, EVEN WITHOUT ACTUAL 
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~ TRADE, THAT WOULD DEPRIVE COLD WAR WARRIORS OF THINGS THEY 
CLINSING TO. 


CWARRIMAN REFERRED TO HOT LINE AGREEMENT AS SOMETHING WHICH HAD 
: ALREADY BEEN ACHIEVED; IT WAS WOT BIG STEP BUT WAS IMPORTANT. 


LL... + ==. <= 


{ “° SARUSHSnEV AGREED THIS WAS NOT BIG STEP. 
r  '. HAILSHAM EXPRESSED WOPZ THERE WOULD BE MORE SUCH AGREEMENTS. 


. SHRUSHCHEV AGAIN ACCUSED US/UK OF RENEGING ON THEIR PAST ie, 
PROPOSALS IN DISARMAMENT FIELD, TO WHICH HAILSHAM REPLIED UK 
I" GOVERNMENT SINCZRELY WANTED DISARMAMENT AND BELIEVED ONE STEP 
: SHOULD FOLLOW ANOTHER AND THUS WE COULD MOVE AHEAD. THIS WAS 
SOMETHING PRESIDENT KENNEDY HAD ALSO aDVOCATED IN HIS SPEECH. 


. ." WHRUSHCHEV SAID THIS WAS CORRECT. SOVS HELD VERY HIGH OPINION 
OF PRESIDENT*S JUNE 13 SPEECH. IT WAS WISE STATEMENT AND IT 
DESANDED GREAT DEAL OF COURAGE. HOWEVER, ONE COULD SEE NO 

DEEDS FOLLOWING WORDS AS YET. 


WARRIMAN SUGGESTED SOVS SHOULD PRODUCE DEEDS. 


MHRUSHCHEV LAUGHED AND SAID THIS WAS GOOD DIVISION FOR LaBOR: 
SOVS SHOULD PRODUCE DEEDS, AND US SHOULD PRODUCE WORDS. 


MARR IKAN POINTED OUT US HERE TO PRODUCE DEEDS AND THOUGHT NEAT 
STEP WAS WORK WITH GROMYKO TO DEVELOPE LANGUAGE REFLECTING 
OUR INTENTIONS. 


' MHRUSHCHEV THOUGHT LANGUAGE TO BE DEVELOPED SHOULD Bz SUCH aS 
) WOULD SOUND WELL. THOUGHT AGREEMENT ON SUBSTANCE WAS ALREADY 
*Bive THERE . 
| 





IT Was ‘AGREED MEETING WITH GROMYKO VOULD TAKE PLACE JULY ete 
6, 3:88 P.M. cae 


THERE FOLLOWED SOME DISCUSSION OF COMMUNIQUE, AGREED TEXT 
OF WHICH TRANSEITTED SEPTEL. 


‘! HAILSHAM AGREED. | | a 
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FRM HARRIMAN AND FISHER 


Fai qING DETAILED REPORT ON STATUS OF TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 
C OVERS BOTH PLENARY AND DRATING COMM TTEE SESSIONS: | 


| PRESENT STATE OF TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS WITH REFERENCE 
| TO PREAMBLE AND SIX ARTICLES OF AUGUST 27 DRAFT 1S THAT DRAFTIi« 
: COMMITTEE MEETING ON PREAMBLE TOMORROW. DRAFTING COMMITTEE 
‘REACHED AGREEMENT ON THE FOLLOULIG LANGUAGE FOR ARTICLz 
> —s L:WHICH PRINCIPALS FOUND SATISFACTORY. BEGIN VERDATIN | 
TEXT WITH BRACKETED LANGUAGE INDICATING AREAS WHERE NO AGREEVE NT: 


ARTICLE I 


1, EACH OF THE PARTIES TO THIS TREATY UNDERTAICS 
(EXCEPT AS PROVIDED IN ARTICLE II) TO PROHIBIT AND PREVENT 
THE GARRY ING OUT OF ANY NUCLEAR WEAPONS TEST EXPLOSION. 
AND \TH OUT OFYANY OTHER NUCLEAR EXPLOSION AT ANY 
PLACE UNDER IT CTLON OR CONTROL: 


AMIN THE ATMOSPHERE » ABOVE THE ATMOSPHERE, IN OUTER 
SPACE, GR IN TERRITORIAL OR HIGH SEAS; OR 


9 Be IN ANY OTHER ENVIR ONMENT IF SUCH EXPLOSION CASUSES 
; RADIGQACTIVE DEBRIS TO BE PRESENT OUTSIDETHE TERRITORIAL 
MITS OF THE STATE UNDER WHOSE JURISDICTION OR ne | 
H EXPLOSION IS CONDUCTED. 


2. EACH OF THE PARTIES TO THIS TREATY UNDERTAES FURTHEREMORE 
(EXCEPT AS PROVIDED IN ARTICLE 11) TO REFRAIN FROU CAUSING , 
“ENC RAGING, OR IN ANY WAY PARTICIPATING IN, THE CARRYING 

--.@t @ ANY MUCLEAR EXPLOSION ANYWHERE WHICH WOULD “KE 
 BLACE IN ANY OF THE ENWIRONMENTS DESCRIBED i OR HAVE THE 
EFFECT PROSCRIDED, IN (rites 1 OF THIS ARTICLE.” WD. 
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- 22- 183, July a, 2 a.m, ee Moscow 


Soy FEFLNG_SERONGLY TO ARTICLE Il. WE_WILL Tape 


ON ARTICLE ONG 
RBA XT: IT HL ALOT ETS 


THE PARTIES THAT THIS TREATY SHALL REMAIN IN EFFECT 
INIEFINITELY AND SHALL BE ADHERED TO BY ALL STATE 


S 
_ PARTICULARLY THOSE STATES THAT COULD BE IN A POSIT! OW 
"TO CARRY OUT AN EXPLOSI GN PROHIBITED BY THIS TREATY. IF . ° 


A PARTY DETERMINES EI THER THAT ANOTHER. PARTY HAS FAILED. 
TO G@SERVE THE TERMS @ THIS TREATY OR THAT ANY OTHER 


_ STATE HAS TAKEN ACTION WHICH THE PARTIES HAVE BOUND THEMSELVES beat bee 


HEREIN NOT TO TAKE, THE PARTY WILL BE FREE TO RECONSIDER 
ITS POSITION, 1T 18 HEREBY UNIERSTOOD AND AGREED 
HOWEVER , THAT THE PARTY MAY NOT WITHDRAW FROM THE TREATY 


. WTHOT FIRST BOTH C QUSULTING THE OTHER PARTIES TO 


a atte CF THE REFERENCE TO ORICIMAL PARTIES AND VOTE OF 


- QRIGINAL PARTIES IN ORDER TO MAKE AMENDMENTS EASIER FOR” 


__. SQVIET REPRESENTATIVES HAVE INDICATED EAGIFEREHT ata 
MEISE BUT HAVE FERED GNED IN 
a DID NOT-INSIST 
qv ice A 6 ISSUE WHEN Frost TORY. WE WOULD BE PREPARED TO 


~ EQ@ALLY OFFENDED IF WE aT FRENCH LANGUAGE IN WITHWT 


ed 





THE TREATY AND GIVING NOTICE OF AT LEAST 68 DAYS. SUCH 

NOTICE IS EFFECTIVE ONLY IF GIVEN NO SOONER THAN 690 ' 

DAYS AND NO 2. THAN 120 DAYSUFTER THE DETERiiI NED DATE ) 
Teas FAILURE OR ACTION UPON WHICH THE WITHDRAWAL IS BASED. 


TIM » THIS ARTICLE JUST WANED 10-SOuLET REP 
SITUATION MENTIONED TPORATE C 
TING TELEGRAM MAY BE SUBJECT TO SOME FURTHER NEGOTIATION. 


S HAVE I ED ACCEPTANCE MCIPLE OF OLD { 
tLe Tye PRESSED A DESIRE TO REVERSE THe 

















ALL @ THE PARTIES IN PARAGRAPH 2. WE PROPOSE HOWEVER TO 
O02 SIMPLE MAJORITY OF ALL PARTIES INCLUDIix< ALL 


FUTURE PLOWSHARE PROGRAM IF DEVELOPIENTS HAKE such ANE NDE NT 
DESIRABLE. 


CEPT EITHER UN» A NEUTRAL, OR US p Uk AND USSR AS JOLNT | si Se 
EPGIT MY CATTER BEIN? PROBABLE OF ACCEPTANCE. cai 
HAVE LEFT bern WEN AND WHERE MSIGWED. | 3 


‘SOY AS_YET_INDICAT OBJECTION 10 ARTICLE y | ee 
- SEMIN with AUTHENTIC” TErTS, BUT DUE TO FUTURE FRENCH PROBLEM 7 





WHO MAY BE OFFENDED IF FAVE FRENCH LANGUAGE OUT 4ND 
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THEIR BEEING PARTY, STE Ores ATTE!PT FINESSE 
PROBLEM BY HAVIiic DUP RIGINAL TEXTS IN RUSSIAN AND 
ENGLISH IN-FACT BUT HAVING NO TREATY ARTICLE ON THE SUBJECT. | 


ALTH WCH GR YS MAY ee UP Ete ON_ DETAILS ee a , 
I Fi . : Aft AGREES ig evi zm Of 
TEST BAL AF many 
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OPERATIONAL IMMEDIATE 








rrr" | FOLLOWING FULL REPORT OF DISCUSSION ON TEST SAN AND NaP 
| _ AT PLENARY SESSION WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, WHICH YOU MAY FIND 
USEFUL. SESSION LASTED FROM 3 P.M. TO 6 P.M. IN ADDITON 
TO HARRIMAN THERE WERE PRESENT ON US SIDE KOHLER, KAYSEN, 
' FISHER, TYLER, MCNAUGHTON, LONG AND AKALOVSKY. 


> WARRINAN SUGGESTED PRINCIPALS RECELVE REPORT OF TEST BAN 
DRAFTING COMMITTEE, WHICH HAD MET AT 11 AM. (COMPOSED TO 

. TSARAPKIN PLUS FIVE; FISHER PLUS MCNAUGHTON AND AKALOVSKY; 

o> AND DARWIN)« TSARAPKIN REPORTED THAT COMMITTEE HAD AGREED 


AND_ Ne, IMPLEMENTING AGREEMENT OF 
PRINCIPALS ON TUESDAY. DRarT ON ARTICLE ONE WAS WORKED OUT 
_ QONTAINING BUT ONE DISAGREEMENT, NAMELY, US7UK EXCEPTION 
. FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES BY WAY OF CROSS REFERENCZ TO ARTICLE 
, TWO. (THIS DRAFT OF ARTICLE ONE BEINS CABLED S=PARATELY.») 
Peas A CONCURRED IN TSARAPKIN REPORT ON DRAFTING COMMITTEE 
o> 2; Geet Ke ° 
i . -_- - came * Gees oe ee oe ey = ees _ 
3 WARINAR WHAT NEXT. SROMYKO susGzsTED ACCEPTANCE OF | 
. SOVIET PROPOSALS TO ELIMINATE ALL REFERENCE TO PEACEFUL 
USES AND WITHDRAWAL. HARRIMAN SAID THAT US MUST HAVE . 
WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE AND THAT IT IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
+ {- >... PEACEFUL. USES. THOUGH WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE QUOTE ABSOLUTELY 
.’ © ESSENTIAL UTINTE, COULD BE WORDED DIFFERENTLY FROM US/UK 
. DRAFT. COULD CALL IT QUOTE DURATION CLAUSE UNQUOTE. 
‘ COULD PHRASE IT POSITIVELY. HARRIMAN READ, AS EXAMPLE, 
ag POSITIVE APPROACH’ QUOTE IT IS ANTICIPATION OFTHE 
i Izs THAT THIS. TREATY_SHACL_REMAIN_IN EFFECT. INDEFINITELY 
~BE_ADHERED_TO_BY_ALL STATES, PARTICULARLY an 
ES THAT COULD BE_IN A POSITION TO CaRRY CUT AN 
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TO POSTPONE WORK ON PREAMBLE PENDING DISCUSSION BY PRINCIPALS 5 
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. EXPLOS SRanietiee BY THIS TREATY. UNQUOTE. HE Sal 1D THAT 
as me DEAL WITH HOW. A_STATE. MIGHT _HAV 
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SECRET 


-2- 184, July 17 Midnight frém Mosco< 


RECONSIDER UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES. Hi GFFZRED TO 
HAND GROMYKD AN ILLUSTR4I IVE DaarT, MAKING CLEAR IT WAS A 
US DRAFi SINC UK HAD NOT HAD CHANCE 10 APFROVE IT. 


GROMYKD ASKED 7OR DRAFT, SAYINS IT MIGHT NARROW DIFFERENCES. 


HARRIMAN SAVe IT TO SROAYKO AWD HAILSHAM CHAILSHAN HAD IN 
FACT SEEN IT BerORe Ne€TING AND HAD S'SSESTED CHANSe WHICH 
HARRIMAN RSJECT=D.) 


THE REMAINDER OF PARAGRAPH IS CONTAINED IN SEPARATE HARRIMAN 
FISHER CASLE OW TeST-BAN DETAILS+ (EMSTEL 185). \ 


GROXYKO SAID THAT S'JSSTANCS SA4“E AS FORMER USXSNPOSITION. HAILSHAM 
NOTED THAT EVcRY CONTRACT HAD LIMITS STATED OR IMPLIED. 

NeW CLAUSE WAS ZSPECIALLY SOOD SeCauSe IT LIMITED RIGHT TO 
WITHDRAW. HE NOTED THAT 39TH SIDES HAD STATED RESERVATIONS: 

USSR RE FRANCS, US RE CHINA. THESE RESERVATIONS CANNOT BE 

SECRET. BETTER’ IMPACT ON PUBLIC OPINION TO HAVE DYyRATION 

CLAUSES WITH LIMITS LIKE THIS ON RIGHT TO WITHDRaAY. 


GRIAYKS SAID OFTEN CONTRACT ONITS REFERENCE TO DURATION OY 
WITHDRAWAL. HE THEN ASKED HARRINAN*S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
PEACEFIJL USES* WAS US ¥ILLINS TO DROP ARTICLE TwO? 
HARRIMAN SAID IF GROMYXO ACCEPTED WITHDRAXAL ARTICLE, HE 
BELIEVED US COULD DROP PEACEFUL USES ARTICLE. GROMYKS 4SKeD 
IF HE UNDERSTIOD STATESENTS MADE SEFORE CORRECTLY, THAT 

US SENATE MIGHT OBJECT TO AgSENCE OF VITHDR4AWAL CLAUS:. 
HARRIMAx SAID? THAT THIS WAS UNDERSTATcHENT. ANSWER IS YES. 
THAT IT WOJLD BE NORE DIFFICULT. IT MIGHT 5E INPOSSIPLE. 
GRO“ YX SAID We SHOULD STUDY THE SITUATION AND RETURN TO 
THE PeQCerUL USES AND WITHORAWAL ARTICLES TOMORROY. -: 
HAILSHAM INTERJECTED THAT DIFFICULTY IN UK PARLIAMENT WOULD 
NOT BE ABSENCE OF WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE IN TREATY BUT WOULD BE 
ANY SECRET UNDERSTANDINGS REGARDING WITHDRAWAL. PRINCIPALS 
ASREED TO RETURN TO THése TWO MATTERS TOMORROY. 


HARRIMAN SUS3STZD piapeee PREAMBLE NEXT. HAILSHAM ADDED 

THAT MIGHT DISCIJSS IGANTITY OF CEPOSITORY OF TREATY. : 
HARRIMAN, ON THIS MATTER SU32iSTZD UN, 4 NEUTRAL OR ALL THREE — 
ORIGINAL SIGNATORIES. GRONYKO_ADFERRED To TUZSDAY OFFER ; 
TO HAVE USSR THZ DEPOSITORY AND TO HAVE TREATY SIGNED IN | 
WOSCIW. HZ NOTED THAT ANTARCTICA TREATY DEPOSITED IN US. 
BUT SAID WOULD WOT FORCE USSR ON US AND UK, IT DID NOT ! 
AFECT FUNDAMENTAL INTERESTS) WAS ONLY POLITENESS. j 


-_—-— —_ « 
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CISCUSSIOY GHIFTZED TO PREANSLE. HARRIMAN SAID HE VARTED THE 
( PREAMBLE T) LucLUDZ Tris POINTS IN THe YS/UK THEATY DR4FT ®Yl 
45 WILLING [TO DloCY¥ss THise HE SAID TdaT US/UK WILLING To 
ACCEPT WUs2tR OF POINTS IN SOVIET PREAMELE YITH CERTAIN 
: ANSWDESKTS. SPECIFICALLY, FIRST, IN SOVIET SECUND PARAGRAPH, 
WORDS QUSTeé INCLUDING NUCLEAR WEAPONS UNQUOTE SHOULD fz 


ge _ DELETED: PRECEDING WORDS QUITE ALL KINDS OF WEAPONS UNQUOTE 


COVERS NUCLEAR WEAPONS. SECOND, IN SECOND PARAGRAPH, AFTER 
QUOTE GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT UNQUOTE SHOULD GO 

WORDS QUOTE IN A PEACEFUL WORLD UNQUOTZ. AND, LASTLY, JF 

GCD I5 TO B& MENTIONED, SHOULD ADD QUUTE PROGRESS IN DISARMANENT 
SHOULD 32 ACCOMPANIED BY MEASURES TO STRENGTHEN INSTITUTIONS 
FOR MAINTEWANCE OF PEACE awD THE SETILeGENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES BY PZQCZFUL MEANS UNQUITE. HE STATED THAT INSERTS 

CAME FROM US/USSR AGREED STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF 1961. 


1; GROMYKO SAID HE DISLIKED AMENDMENTS TO SOVIET PREAMBLE/ 
IN SOVIET DRAFT, DISARNANZNT MENTIONED ONLY QUOTE BY THe WAY 
UNQUITE; USSR AENTIIWED IT ONLY TO ReLaTé TEST BAN TO GCD. 
US CAHANSZS VOULD INTRODUCES CONDITIONS FoR GCD. HARRIMAN 


0. SAID WE HAVES INHERITED CUSTOM OF LINKING DISRNANENT TO 


PEACE KEEPINS MACHINERY. IF SROMYKO DISLIKES LINKAGE, 

NEED WOT REFER TO GCD AT ALL AWD ONIT REFERENCE TO BOTH GCD 
AND PZACEKEEPING MACHINERY. GROMYKO SAID THAT OMISSION OF 
SCD WOULD Be A PITH, THAT USSR DID NOT THINK OF MENTION 

OF GCD AS BEINGS A CONDITION TO TésT BAN. HARRIMAN SUGGESTED 
THAI DRAsFTINS COMMITTEE NIGHT WORK OUT. LANGUASS. HAILSHAN 
ASREED, SUSSESTINS SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF QUUTE POLITICAL 
INQUOTE SPECIALISTS. HARRIMAN SAID NO, USE Save CUANHITIES. 
GRISYXO ASRZED TO REFERRAL TO DRAFTING COMMITTEE, WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS TO KEEP LANSJASce SIMPLe TO KecT NEEDS OF PUBLIC 
OPINIOW. 


CQ) ID HARRINAN NOTED THAT REST OF TEST EAN (EXCEPT CONTROVERSIAL 


ARTICLES TWO AND THREE, ON PEACEFUL USES AND WITHDRAWAL) 
HAD BEEN REFERRED TI DRAFTING COMNITTZc€. AFTER SOME MILD 
LEVITY, TEST BAN PORTION 9F MEETINGS ENDED. 


\, GRINYKD SHIFTED TO NON-ASSRESSION PACT WHEN HARRIMAN EXPRESSED DESIRE 


TO SET COMMUNIQUE TO PRESIDENT IN TINE FOR WEDNESDAY PRESS 
CONFERENCE. GRIMNYKO ASKED WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES FOR COMMENTS 
ON NAP DRAFT AND SAID QUOTE IN PASSING UNQUOTE THAT DEGREE 

OF OPTIMISM WHICH COULD BE EXPRESSED IN THIS CONMUNIQUE © 

AND FUTURE OW2S DEPENDED IN PROGRESS WHICH WOULD BE WADE 

ON NAP. STRESSED IMPIRTANSE SOVIET GOVERNMENT ATTACHED 


~ TO WAP. 
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GROMYKO ACCOMPANIED BY 12 ADVISERS, INCLUDING ZORIN, 
| TSARAPKIN, MENDELEVICH, NOVIKOV, AND ROSHCHIN. HAILSHAM | ° 
: ACCOMPANIED BY TREVELYAN, WILSON, ZUCKERMAN, DARWIN, 
AND WHEELER. HARRIMAN ACCOMPANIED BY KOHLER, KAYSEN, » 4 
FISHER, MCNAUSHTIN, LONG, AKALOVSKY. | 


GROMYKO OPENED SUGSESTING THERE BE NO CHAIRMAN AND DISCUSSION 
,, BE INFORMAL WITHOUT STRICT PROCEDURES. SAID SINCE HE HAD | 
“>| “STARTED SPEAKING FIRST, WISHED USED OPPORTUNITY HE HAD GIVEN ” 
. HINSELF AND INVITE US AND UK COMMENTS ON TEST BAN AND NAP 

| DRAFTS SOVS HAD GIVEN YESTERDAY. 


| .. WARRIMAN SYS3SESTED US/UK AND SOVS DRAFT.TEST BAN TREATIES 
, + , BE REVIEWED ARTICLE BY ARTICLE. NOTED, HOWEVER, PREAMBLE 
a: SHOULD BE LifT ASIDE UNTIL SODY OF.TREATY AGREED. 


a HAILSHAN EZAPRZESS=ED AGREEMENT WITH PROCEDURE SUGGESTED BY 
; ' HARRIMAN. 


| ) * GROMYKO HAD NO OBJECTION, BUT POINTED OUT IF ANY 
| PARTICIPANT WISHED ADDRESS HIMSELF TO MORE THAN ONE ARTICLE 
3 CZ SAMé TIME, THERE SHOULD BE NO RIGIDITY RE PROCEDURE. 





-* 


a 





— 
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HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM AGREED. 


GROMYKO SAID SINCE DRAFTS WERE SOVIET PAPERS, HE WISHED STRESS 
SOVS BELIEVED NECESSARY. DISCUSS BOTH DRAFTS PRESENTED BY USSR | 





———— 


) lis, TEST BAN AND NAP. AS TO ORDER OF DISCUSSION, IT 
| WANTED. UPOW PARTICIPANTS AND THEY FREE DISCUSS WHAT THEY 
WA . 


7 an 
POR, as TOS <i. <i. ~~ 
—_ _— —— 
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| HARRIMAN SAID US NOT PRIPARED DISCUSS NAP TODAY, AS WE HAD 
_ NOT STUDIED DRAFT. ALL WE PREPARED DISCUSS TODAY WAS TEST BAN. 
| , POINTED OUT THIS WAS HOW HE HAD UNDERSTOOD KHRUSHCHEV: YESTERDAY. 
COMMENTED THERE WAS NO RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DRAFTS ON TWO 
SJ3JECTS, THEY CONTAINED NO OVER«LAPPING PROVISIONS, AND 
VE NOT PREPARED DISCUSS AT THIS POINT ANYTHING BUT THEE. 
ENVIRONMENT TEST BAN. THOUGHT THIS PROCEDURE HAD BEEN AGREED | 
IN PRINCIPLE YESTERDAY. ' - | 


GROMYKO SAID THAT OF COURSE IF US/UK NOT PREPARED DISCUSS NaP | 


——_—— ——* ow —) ~~ 











TODAY-*HE UNDERSTOOD SOV PROPOSAL REQUIRED INTERNAL STUDY AND 

DISCUSSION--THEN HE HAD NO OBJECTION TO DISCUSSION TEST BAN 

TODAY. STRESSED, HOWEVER, BOTH DRAFTS BUST BE DISCUSSED 

‘IN PUE COURSE IN LIGHT CONSIDERATIONS VOICED “BY KHRUSHCHEV 

HARRIMAN SAID THERE WERE NUMBER OF QUESTIONS MENTIONED YESTERDAY 
WHICH Wi WOULD LIKe DISCUSSED LATER; WE WOULD LATER DISCUSS | 

WAP JIIST AS OTHER MATTERS RAISED YESTERDAY BY KHRUSHCHEV, | 

HAILSHAM AND HIMSELF. | 


GRONYKO THEN SUSSESTED GROUP DISCUSS SUBJECT WHICH EVERY2O0DY | 
ed 


ede 


, ee OO 
———— . — =a_pes= ape ee oe —_—- 











PREPARED TAKE UP TODAY, I.E., TEST BAN. 


GRONYKO CONTINUED IF NO OBJECTION HE WISHED COMMENT ON US/UK 
DRAFT TEST BAN SIVEN SOVS YESTERDAY. SAID WOULD COMMENT IN GENERAL 
| TERNS RATHER THAN ON SPECIFIC LANGUAGES BELIEVED ONCE 
AGREEMENT WAS REGCHED ON SUBSTANCE THERE WOULD BE NO DIFFICYLTY : 
| DECIDI#3 IN SPECIFIC WORDING. SOVS PROCEEDED FROM PREMISE SOV 
DRAFT Mel OBJECTIVE TO BE ACHIEVED, BUT NEVERTHELESS HE 
| . WISHED STATE SOV ATTITUDE TOWARD SOME OF SAIN POINTS IN | 
US/UK DRAFT. ; 


GROXYKO WOTED US/UK DRAFT PROVIDED FOR NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS FOR 1 
PEACEFUL PURPOSES, WHICH INDICATED US/UK BELIZVED THREE- > 
ENVIRONMENT TEST SAN SHOULD LEAVE ROOM FOR SUCH EXPLOSIONS. 
SOV VIEW WAS NO NEED FOR SUCH PROVISION. AGREEMENT WOULD BE 
LIMITED IN SCOPE AS IT WOULD ALLOW UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIONS, _* 
INCLUDING THOSE FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES. TO PROVIDE FOR EXPLOSIONS dale 
FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES IN ANY ENVIRONNENT WOULD MEAN ANOTHER | 
LIMITATION OF TREATY COVERAGE, AND WOULD RESULT IN ONE VAL 





.. .« BEING SUPERIMNPOSZD ON ANOTHER. THIS WOULD DETRACT FROM VALUE 
L OF AGREEMENT IN ZYES OF OZPOLES-y THEREFORE SOVS BELIEVED 
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4y ~~ NO PROVISION FOR EXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES SHOULD BE ~~ 
INCLUDED. HOPED US/UK WOULD TAKE SOVIET VIEW INTO ACCOUNT 
AND NOT INSIST ON INCLUSION daaaal PROVISION. 


/. TURNING TO WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE IN US/UK DRAFT, GROMYKO SAID 
‘ SOVS BELIEVED SUCH CLAUSE SHOULD NOT BE INCLUDED IN TREATY. 
SOVS DID NOT DENY ANY PARTY COULD AND SHOULD HAVE IN MIND 
a HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS WHICH COULD LzaD TO CERTAIN 
+ ° CONSEQUENCES, AND THIS OF COURSE SPPLIED TO USSR AS WELL. 
WONDERED, HIWEVER, WHY ONE SHOLD REFER TO THIS IN TREATY AND, 





S) TO SPEAK, RELISH THHIS POSSIBILITY. THIS WOULD aLSO DETRACT Bis» 
¥ FROM IMPACT Of TREATY ON PUBLIC OPINION AND MAKE NEGATIVE 
t IMPRESSION ON PEOPLES. DID NOT ELIEVE US, UK, OR USSR, OR ! 
" ANY OTHER STATE THAT MIGHT ACCEDE WERE INTERESTED 


‘ IN THIS. IMPORTANCE OF AGREEMENT SHOULD Be STRENGTHENED 
' RATHER THAN WEAKEWED, AND THIS WHY SOVS BELIEVED PROVISION 
FOR POSSIBLE WITHDRAWAL SHOULD NOT BE INCLUDED. HOPED US/UK 


WOULD TAKE SOVS VIZWS INT) ACCOUNT AND NOT INSIST ON ITS 
IINCLUSION. | 


* HAILSHAM REMARKED HARRIMAN SHOULD Bé FIRST TO COMMENT ON 

5 GROKYXD*S STATEXENT, BUT SAID HE ALSO WISHED EXPRESS CERTAIN | 

«ys WEEWS EITHER WO’ OR LATER. HE UNDERSTOOD VIEWS EXPRESSED : 

/ BY GROKYKO AND THOUSHKT THEY CLEARLY MUST BE TAKEN ACCOUNT OF. - 

' WE WISHED EXPRESS HIS VIZWS ON ARTICLE 1 SOV DRAFT AND ALSO, 
COMPARE US/JX AWD Sv DRAFTS. 


“HARRIS AN PREFERRED HEAR ALL CONKERS SROWYKO MIGHT HAVE BEFORE 








REPLYIN de | 
HAILSHAM ASRZZD. | a 














— meee ce TA, 
a SROKYKO. ‘OBSERVED US/UK DRAFT PROVIDED FOR BAN OF TESTS IN THREE 


ENVIRONMENTS BUT ALSO CONTAINED, IN PAR ARTICLE 1, | " 
| FOR PROHIBITION OF EXPLOSIONS IN ANY STRER ENVIRONMENT IF ; aa 
SUCH EXPLOSIOWS CAUSED RADIOACTIVE DEBRIS TO BE PRESENT 
OUTSIDE TERRITORIAL LIMITS OF STATE UNDER WHOSE JURISDICTION 
OR CONTROL SUCH EXPLOSIONS WERE CONDUCTED. BELIEVED INTENT, =}, 
THIS LANGUAGE TO PROHIBIT UNDERGROUND TESTS WITH VENTING. ? te 
‘AND. CONSEQUENT SPEARED OF RADIOACTIVITY, AND_SAID_SOVS Had - 
NO_OBJECTION TO INCLUDING IT IN TREATY. : 
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GROMYKD SAID SOVS ALSO ASRZZD TO INCLUSION PARA 2 US/UK 
‘. DRAFT ARTICLE 1 UNDER WHICH PARTIZS WOULD UNDERTAKE NOT TO 
COOPERATE WITH OTHER STATES IN CARRYING OUT NUCLEAR TESTS. 


TURNING TO ARTICLE 4 US/UK DRAFT, GROMYKO NOTED IT . 
REQUIRED UNANIMITY FOR APPROVAL AMENDMENTS TO TREATY AND 
SAID SOVS HAD NO OBJECTION TO_ SUCH PROCEDURE. 


RE US/UK DRAFT ARTICLE 5, PARA 3, GROMYKO SAID SOVS ALSO AGREED 
TO INCLUSION LANGUAGE PROVIDING FOR ENTRY INTO FORCE AFTER 
RATIFICATION. | 


fe GRINYKO THEN REFERRED TO KHR'SHCHEV*S REMARKS RE FRANCE 

_ YESTERDAY AWD SAID HAD NOTHINS TO ADD. HOWEVER, WISHED POINT 

-° QUT THAT IN AGREEING, FOR REASONS INDICATED BY KHRUSHCHEV, 

| ' JO HAVING NO SPECIFIC REFERENCE TO FRANCE USSR PROCEEDED 

€ROM PREMISE THAT IF FRANCE SHOULD CONTINUE.TESTING AFTER 

: AGREENENT SIGNED SOV GOVT. WOULD_HAVE TO EXAMINE SITUATION 
RESULTING THEREFROM. REPEATED SOVS AGREED HAVE NO DIRECT 

"  REFERSNCE TO FRANCE IN AGREEMENT. 








| GROMYKO CONTINUED THAT ALTHOUTH HE NOT SURE TO WHAT EXTENT | 
; THIS SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN TREATY, HE WISHED STATE SOVS PREPARED) 
; EXTEND HOSPITALITY AND PROPOSED THAT TREATY BE SIGNED IN MOSCOV.: 
my THOUGHT INCLUSION REFERENCE TO THIS WOULD NOT CoNTRADiCT ~~~ | 
iz AND IW FACT WAS IN FULL ACCORD ESTABLISHED INTERNATIONAL 
PRACTICE. ALSO, SINCE TH2S2 WZGOTIATIONS TAKING PLACE I | 
3 YOSCIW, USSR. THOUSHT IT WOULD 3E APPROPRIATE IF SOV GOV ; 

WERE DEPISITARY S)VERNXENL. | 


GRONYKO SAID USSR GOVT WOULD DO ITS UTMOST ta FURTHER AGREENENT) 
! ON THREZ-ENVIRINMENT TEST BAN AND NAP. THEREFORE HE WISHED USE 
/ THIS OPPORTUNITY EXPRESS HOPE THAT EACH OF PARTICIPANTS SHOULD | 
/ NOT ARGUE OVER SUBSIDIARY MATTERS OR BE CARRIED AWAY ON | 





———— eee — 


~ MATTERS OF PROCEDURE. RATHER, THEY SHOULD REACH AGREENENT 
ON THREE -ENVIRONNENT TEST BAN AND NAP. 


GROMYKO SAID THESE WERE SOV BASIC VIEWS ON BOTH US/UK AND 
SV Tist BAN DRAFTS THOUGHT WHEN AGREEMENT WAS REACHED ON | 





CONTENT OF TREATY, IT WOULD BE EASY CLOAK THAT AGREEMENT IN 
APPROPRIATE SPECIFIC LANGUAGE. OPINED IT SHOULD BE POSSIBLE 
AGREE AT NEXT OR ONE OF NEXT MEETINGS ON TEXT INCLUDING 
SOME PROVISIONS FROM SOV DRAFT AND SOME FROM US/UK DRAFT. 

. SAID DID. NOT INTEND AT THIS TIME GIVE ANY SPECIFIC LANGUAGE | 
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,~ WAILSHAM SAID HE SURE PRINCIPAL THOUGHTS SHOULD COME FROM 


op 


if 


; 


“RE WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE, HAILSHAM SAID HE SYMPATHIZED WITH GRYKYKO*S 


AGREEMENT ON LANGJASE SHOULD E& EASY ONCE SUBSTANCE AGREED. 

STRESSED ACT SOVS PREPARED ACCEPT SOME OF US/UK PROVISIONS 

IN THEIR PRESENT FORK OR ALMOST UNCHANGED, AND weed THIS 
WOULD BE DULY APPRECIATED. 





HARRIMAN HOWEVER, WISHED THANK GROMYKO FOR HIS BUSINESS-LIKE 
AND USEFUL APPROACH TO BUSINESS AT HAND. STRESSED - 

STRESSED SERIOUSNESS AND SINCERITY WHICH UK APPROACHING 
PRESENT TASK AND SAID HE STATING THIS oN BEHALF HM SOvt 
AND: UK DEL. . Sour Lite 
HAILSHAM CONTINUED HE WISHED MAKE TWO COMMENTS WHICH PERHAPS 
WOULD ONLY BE FOOTNOTES TO WHAT HARRIMAN WOULD SaY. 

RE EXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES, HAILSHAM NOTED SOV DRAFT 
PROVIDED FOR CESSATION ONLY OF WEAPONS TESTS AND THEREFORE : 
PERMITTED SUCH EXPLOSIONS. THOUGHT THIS POINT MUST BE 
CLARIFIED. ALSO POINTED OUT US/UK DRAFT PROVIDED FOR SUCH 
EXPLOSIONS ONLY ZY UNANIMOUS COWSENT OF ORIGINAL PARTIES. 
IF SOVS DID NOT, WISH ZEXPLOSIONS-FOR PCACEFUL PURPOSES, 4 
THEY HAD SAFEGUARDS UNDER THIS PROVISION. 





- 
an) . ° 


VIEWS AND ASREED IT HARD TO TALK ABOUT DIVORCE IN ENTERING 
MARRIAGE. HOWEVER, KHRUSHCHEV YESTERDAY AND GROMYKO TODAY 

HAD SAID THEY WOULD EXAMINE THE ITUATION WITH RESPECT TO. 

FRANCE; OTHERS “AY ALSD HAVE PROBLEMS IN CIRCUMSTANCES 

OF CONCERN TO THEM. AS LAWYER, HE WISHED POINT OUT THAT IF 3 
PARRTIES DO HAVE SUCH CONSIDERATIONS IN MIND, IT BETTER FOREULATE © 
CIRCUMSTANCES NOW EVEN THOUGHT THIS MAY BE DIFFICULT. 

POINTED OUT US/UK DRAFT PROVIDED FOR NOTIFICATION AND IN 

ABSENCE SUCH PROVISION THERE WOULD Be DANGER OF. SUDDEN 











HAILSHAM THANKED GROMYKO AGAIN FOR KIS CAREFUL AND EXTREMELY. 
HELPFUL CONSIDERATIONS; GROMYKO*S AGREEMENT TO SOME PROVISIONS 
FROM US/UK DRAFT SAVED HIM FROM NEED FOR COMMENT ON SONE | 
POINTS IN SOV DRAFT. HOWEVER, HE WISHED TO RAISE TWO POINTS RE SOV 
ARTICLE 1 WHICH WERE PERHAPS MATTERS OF DRAFTING. SOV | 
DRAFT SAID QUOTE ON HIGH SEAS UNQUOTE, BUT HE THOUGHT CORRECT 
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[777 POINT WAS THAT SINCE CONCEPT OF OUTER SPACE” stYLC Lackrna—- oon 
PRECISE DEFINITION IT WOULD Bé BETTER USE TERM QUOTE 
ASOVE ATMOSPHERE UNQUOTE INSTEAD OF QUOTE OUTER SPACE UNQUOTE. 


HARRIMAN SAID HE FIRST WISHED ASSURE GROMYKO US APPROACHING MATTER 
_ IN EXACTLY SAME SPIRIT AS GROMYKO AND HAILSHAM. US 

WANTED REACH AGREEMENT. APPRECIATED FRANKNESS WITH WHICH | 
GROMYKO HAD EXPRESSED HIS ‘OBJECTIONS AND ALSO ACCEPTANCE 


SOME OF US/UK PROVISIONS. SAID WOULD SPEAK WITH Saxé 4 
| -FRANKNESS AND FRIENDELY SPIRIT TEE PP Pere sieiaill = 
| | Ill, ° ve wh | f ag ets . Shs }  plive 
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pr" RE EXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES, WHICH PROVED FOR IN Pe 
ARTILE 2,US/UK DRAFT TST ARIA “NOTED GROMYKO SEEMED BE 4: 
CONCERNED ABOUT IMPACT SUSHPROVISION ON PUBLIC OPINION. 

POINTED OUT US/UK ARTICLE DIVIDED IN TWO PARTS: FIRST 

PART PERMITTED USE NUCLEAR DEVICES FOR PEAREFUL PURPOSES 

If UNANIMOUSLY AGREED BY ORIGINAL PARTIES, WHILE SECOND 

REFERRED T3 NORE INVOLVZD FORMULA WHICH HAD NOT BEEN TABLED. 
WONDERED WHETHER GROMYUO WOULD OBJECT TO RETAININV FIRST 
4 PROVISO OR WHETHER HE OBJECTED TO BOTH FIRST AND SICOND. OBSERVE 
27 THAT OW BAIS HIS READING SOV PRESS HE HAD BEEN LED BELIEVE 

| SVS HAD SOHE IDZAS RE PEACEFUL USED NUCLEAR DEVICZS IN 
DEVELOPING THEIR COUNTRY. ALSO NOTED THATE HAD EEN GREAT 

DEAL OF DISCUSSION IN INTERNATIONAL PRESSNOFEPOSSISLE VaLUES 
SUCH SES. ASKED ASAIN WHETHER GROMYKO OBJCTED TO PROVISION 

FOR NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUL USES IF IT RELATED ONLY | 
TO FIRST PROVIST IN ARTICLE 2 US/UK DRAFT. ADDED US PUBLIC: 


°° |e == 
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OPINION HAD IMAGINATIVELY SPECULATED ABOUT SOME ARZAS 

; WHERE NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS COULD BE OF SOME VALUE. IF NO 

‘ EXPLOSION WERE TO BE UNDERTAKEN WITHOUT APPROVAL BY ALL 

ORIGINAL PARTIES THOSE CONCERNED ABOUT SUCH EXPLOSIONS MIGHT ‘\ 
+ BE PROTECTED. NOTED HE NOT ENTIRELY ABANDONING SECOND w? 
PROVISO IN ARTICLE 2 US/UK DRAFT.AND WISHED TALK A30UT . 

IT, BUT OHOUGHT IT MIGHT BE EASIER ABANDON SECOND ae cmarecen os 
| | GROKYKIHWOULD Ag AGREE TO FIRST PROVISO. sl Setter. 


| GROMYKO SAID SOVS WERE NOT PROCEEDING oN BASIS NARROW 

- S- CONSIDERAT IONS; THEY NOT CONCERNED ABOUT WHETHER EXPLOSIONS 
wy FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES WOUL 3£ CONDUCTED WITH OR WITHOUT SOV 

sy... . APPROVAL, WHICH WOULD BE REQUIRED UNDER FIRST PROVISO. SOV 
<n VIEW. WAS. PROVISION. FOR EXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUG PURPM ES 
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"" " “WOULD WEAKEN AGRIZMENT AND DETRACT FROM ITS IMPORTANCE, 4 
,* AND THIS vas WHat SOV GOVT GUIDED BY. THEREFORE, HE HOPED 
UdKUK WOULD NOT INSIST ON INCLUSION PROVISION FOR SUCH 


| EXPLISION?» | 4 


HARRIMAN SAID WISHED UNDERLINE WHUT HZ HAD ALREADY SaID, 
ry NAMELY, THAT PUSLIC OPINION IN US HAD DEELOPED CONSIDERABLE ' 
a? WIPES RE PEACEFUL USES NUCLEAR DEVICES SINCE SUCH USES COULD 
, OPEN VALUES FOR MANKIND WOT ONLY IN US BUT ALSO ELSEWHERE IN 
ys. WORLD. Wl WERE UNDER IMPRESSION THIS TavE OF USSR TOO. 
; IT PROVISION OF THIS KIND WAS INCLUDED, ALTHGH ITS WORDING MIGHT. gla 
NOT BE EXACTLY SAME, WE SELIEVZ SUBJECT WOULD BE LEFT OPEN. 
WHILS SOME MIGHT BZ DISAPPTINTED, MANKIND WOULD NOT BE CuT 
OF? FROM FUTURE USE WUCLEAR DEVICES FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES. 
IN ABSENCE SUCH PROVISION MANKIND WOULD BE PRECLUDED FROM ; 
ENJOYING POSSIBLE BENEFITS; AT LEAST THAT WAS HOW MANY 
PEOPLE WOULD CONSIDER THIS. HARRIMAN ALSO NOTED UNDER US ~ 
CONSTITUTIONAL PRICEDURE TWO-THIRDS VOTE RDQKIRED FOR APPROVAL 
TREATIES IN SENATE AND SAID WE BELIEVE OMISSION CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS WOULD MAKE MORE DIFFICULT FIR PRESIDENT OBTAINING 
) oo APraOvel.< EXPRESSED HOPE GROKYKO WOULD GIVZ CONSIDERATION 
UJ WS. 














' RE WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE, HARRIMAN SAID Hi “INPRESSED BY HAILSHAMWJKS 
STATESENT ON THIS MATTER AND WISHED ASSOCIATE HIMSELF WITH IT. 

: .. AS HAILSHAM SUGGESTED, HE WOULD AWAIT GROMYKO."S CONSIDERATION 

4 | WOW YNFORSEEN CONTINSENCIES SHOULD BE COVERED IN TREATY. 

: GRONYXO AINSZLF HAD INDICATED RESERVATION IF FRANCE SHOULD | 





TEST IN ATMOSPHERE. HARRIMAN COMMENT HIS GOVT WOULD FZEL 

i DIFFERENTLY RE WITHDRAWAL PROVISION IF SOVS COULD ASSURE US 
THAT CPR WOULD ADHERE IN SOME REASONABLE TIME OR THATFIT 

| WOULD NOT BECOME DANGER TO MANKIND, WHICH MIGHT .NECESSITATE, 
MUCH AS WE WOULD REGRET IT, RESUMPTION-TESTS_BY US TO IMPROVE 

d WEAPONS 7OR DEFENSE AND DETERRENCE. OBSERVED HE HAD MENTIONED 








CHINA JJ5i AS GROMYKO HAD MENTIONED FRANCE. 


HARRIMAN CONTINUED HE APPRECIATED GROMYKO'S. REMARKS RE bpd 
ARTICLE | AND HIS ACCEPTANCE CERTAIN LANGUAGE FROM US/UK 
; DRAFT OF THAT ARTICLE. AGREED WITH HAILSHAM RE DEFINITION ve 
y OF TESTING AND THOUGHT PERHAPS SOME MISUNDERSTANDING 2's 
J ’ EXISTED IN CONNECTION REFERENCE TO QUOTE QNY NUCLEAR a 
WEAPON TEST UNQUOTE. WE HAD IN MIND SOME MORE PRECISE LANGUAGE : 
NOTED US/UX DRAFT ARTICLE 1 BASEDON ASSUMPTION ARTICLE 2 
no... WOULE BE ACCEPTED, BUT THOUGHT EVEN IF THERE SHOULD BE ANY. __ 
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“CONSIDERATION OF ABANDONING ARTICLE 2, ARTICLE 1 MIGHT™ = ~~ 


J 
REQUIRE CLARIFICATION. HOWEVER, IF THERE SHOULD BE NO SUCH 
CONSIDERATION OR IF ONLY FIRST PROVISO ARTICLE 2 WERE TD 
BE RETAINED, ARTICLE | SHOULD ALSO BE MADE KORE PRECISE TO 
COVER ALL WJCLZAR EXPLOSIONS. SAID THIS “MATTER COULD BE | 
DISCUSSED IW DETAIL AT SOME OTHER TIME IN ORDER CLEAN UP | 
TEXT. BELIEVED PARTIES IN SUBSTANTIAL AGREENENT ON ARTICLE 1, | 
PARTICULARLY If GROIXYKD ACCEPTED BROADER DEFINITION 
NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS. 


—_— —— 











GRONYKO*S ACCEPIAWCES US/JK PROPS AL AMENDMENTS SHOULD BE 
APPROVED ONLY IF THERE WAS AGRIZNENT AKONG THREE ORIGINAL 
PARTIES. EXPRESSED DIJST, HOWEVER, GRONYKO VERY CLEAR ON OTHER 
CONTINSENCIES PROVIDED FOR IW US/UK DRAFT ARTICLE 4. AS 

FAR AS US CONCERNED IT PREPARED DISCUSS AND NEGOTIATE THIS 
MATTER, I-E+, TWO-THIRDS VOTE BY OTHER PARTIES, WHICH WAS 

TO TAKE ACCOUNT OF FUTURE SIGWATIRIES. SAID US DID NOT 

WISH PLACE TOO AUCH EMPHASIS OW THIS POINT. 


2 ——— 
—_ 


WARRINAN THANKED GROMYKO FOR ACCEPTING US/UK ARTICLE 5, 
POINTINS OUT RATIFICATION CLAUSS NECESSARY UNDER US CON- 
STITJTION@L PRICEDURE. NOTED GRIMYKO*S PROPUSAL OR 

MEXTIQONING JSSR AS DEPOSITARY sOVT. DID NOT WISH COMMENT ON 
THIS NOW 3UT SUGSESTED PERHAPS SOME NEUTRAL COUNTRY COULD 

BE SELECTED WHICH WOULD 5é MUTUALLY ACCEPTABLE TO THREE 
ORISINAL PARTIES. AS TO PLACE OF SIGWING BELIEVED THAT SHOULD 
BZ VERY ZASILY ARRANSED_AFTER VE FOUND OUT WHO WOULD 
SIGN FOR OUR COUNTRIES, AND SUGSESTED LEAVING THIS MATTER 
OPen FOR TIME BEIws. ee eel te a lle ks ela a a 


—-—. <r eee eee ee OO - 


— a 
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REFERRING TO MAILHSAM*S COMMENTS ON SOV DRAFT) HARRIMAN SAID IF 


ME HAD FOLLOWED THEM CORRECTLY Hi WISHED ASSOCIATE HIMSELF WITH 
THEM. BELIEVED SOME OF THEM HAD SEEN TAKEN CARE OF BY GROMYKO’S 
ACCEPTANCE OF SOME LANGUAGE FROX US/UK ARTICLE1. SUGGESTED THIS 
MATTER SE LEFT ASIDE UNTIL SOV SUGGESTIONS RE. ARTICLE 1 PuT 


ON PAPER. BELIEVED MATTERS LIKE THIS SHOULD BE DEALT WITH IN DRAFTING — 


COMKITTEE OR SOME SUCH APPROPRIATE GROUP. —- an 


IN THIS CONNECTION 
AGREED WITH GROMYKO PERHAPS SOME PROGRESS COULD BE MADZ IF 


DEVELOPMENT SPECIFIC LANGUAGZ WERE BASED ON AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE 
bneuee a. WITH RESPECT RELEVANT POINTS. SUSGZESTED EACH GROUP_ DESIGNATE . 





: . | as , R . s* ‘ . . ° if 
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* FCS" pREPRESENTAT IVES TO PARTICIPATE IN DRAFTING COMMITTEE. BELIEVED ~ | 
LARSE MEASURE OF AGREEMENT EXISTED, EXCZPT RE WITHDRAWAL AND 
CXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES. STRESSED IMPORTANCE WITHDRAWAL 
‘CLAUSE TO US BUT AGREED GO OVER PEACEFUL USES, NOTING, HOWEVER, 
SOME SATISFACTION SHOULD Be GIVEN TO PEOPLE PLACING HIGH VALUE ON 
PEACEFUL USES OF NUCLEAR Devices. 


L 
| 
f . 

i 
6. GROMYKO STATED COULD NOT GIVE ANY ASSURANCES RE CPR IN COURSE | 
, DISCUSSION THIS MATTER OR ANY OTHER MATTER. THIS WAS CLEAR FROM 
} ) KHRUSHCHEV'S REMARKS AND UNDERLYING REASONS SHOULD BE QUITE ' 
UNDERSTANDASLE. ALSO WISHED TO POINT. He SAW NO ANALOGY BETWEEN 
’ FRANCE AND CPR AS FRANCE ALREADY NUCLEAR POWER. HARRIMAN HAD in ; 
RIGHTLY SAID TO KHRUSHCHEV FRANCE WAS A SPECIAL CASE. ome 


| RE EXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES, GROKYKO SAID EVEN IF SOMEONE | 








ATTACHED SIGNIFICANCe TO THIS MATTER, HE WISHED POINT OUT WE 
SPEAKING OF THREE -ENVIRONMENT TEST BAN WHICH DID NOT COVER 
:* _ UNDERGROUND ENVIRONMENT AND THEREFORE QUESTION OF EXPLOSIONS FOR | 
. | THEREFORE QUESTION OF EXPLOSIONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES COULD BE 
| e DECIDED BY EACH PARTY ITSELF. SAID SOVS OBJECTED TO INCLUSION 
i 
' 
t 


. 
ee er 





PROVISION FOR PEACEFUL EXPLOSIONS NOT BECAUSZ USSR HAD SPECIAL 
INTEREST IN LEAVING IT OUT. IF IT HAD SUCH INTEREST USSR WOULD 
HAVE ACCEPTED FIRST PROVISO US/UK ARTICLE 2, BUT IT HADN'T. | 
SOVS EELIEVED SUCH PROVISO ¥OULD DETRACT FROM IMPORTANCE OF AGREENENT) 
AND HOPED US/UK WOULD NOT INSIST ON ITS INCLUSION. SOVS BELIEVED 
THIS PROVISION NOT OWLY UNNECESSARY BUT ALSO HARMFUL. ; 
RE WITHDRA¥AL CLAUSE, GROMYKO SAID DID NOT WISH REPEAT HIMSELF. 
SVS DID NOT WISH HAVe SUCH PROVISION SO AS NOT TO REDUCE IMPORTANCE 
OF TREATY. AS TO FRENCH PROBLEM, HE HAD ALREADY EXPLAINED SOV © 
POINT OF VIEW. EACH STATE HAD ITS OWN CONSIDERATIONS, BUT BETTER 
’ "NOT. INCLUDE ANY PROVISION. OMISSION SUCH PROVISION WOULD BE BETTER 
‘f FROM STANDPOINT OF ALL, US, UK AND USSR. . | | 


GROMYKO SAID IF ARTICLE 2 RE PEACEFUL USES OMITTED, PERHAPS 
MIGHT BE USEFUL MAKe LANGUAGE ARTICLE 1 OF SOV AND US/UK DRAFTS 
MORE SPcCIFIC. | ’ 


RE AMENDMENTS, GROMYKO BELIZVED WHAT HE HAD SAID MADE SOV ATTITUDE | ** 
SUFFICIENTLY CLEAR. HE PROCEEDED ROM PREMISE US/UK LANGUAGE CLEARLY 

/ STATED AMENDMENTS SHOULD BE ADOPTED UNDER RULE OF UNANIMITY OF 
THREE ORIGINAL PARTIES. AS T) WHETHER ANY LANGUAGE RE VOTING 


PROCEDURE FOR OTHER PARTIES SHOULD OR SHOULD NOT BE INCLUDED THAT 
i... COULD BE DISCUSSED. eh Rrendpe-nth seen La 
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"  GROMYKO AGREED WITH HARRIMAN BROAD AREA OF AGREEMENT EXISTED. | 
THOUGHT HAILSHAM WOULD aGREE WITH THIS TOO. URGED 
US/UK DROP T¥O PROVISIONS SOVS BELIEVED SHOULD BE OMITTED. HaD ' 
NO OBJECTION TO CREATION DRAFTING COMMITTEE. 
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| HAILSHAN REFERRED TO WITHDRAWAL PROBLEM. NOTED GROMYKO HAD SUSGESTED 

| EACH PARTY PUT OWN CONSTRUCTION ON AGREEMENT AND, ALTHOUGH THIS | 
; NOT VERY CLEAR, MAKE THAT CONSTRUCTION PUBLIC. THAT WOULD BE BETTE. 

-~ THAN WOTHING AT ALL. HAILSHAS NOTED HE HAD SPENT MOST OF HIS LIFE 

/ IN PARLIAMENT, WHICH NOT SAME AS US CONGRESS BUT SIMILAR IN MANY 

‘ WAYS. SAID HS KNEW HOW DIFFICULT OBTAIN AGREEMENT OF’ PARLIAMENT 
TO TREATIES, AS THERE WAS ALWAYS OPPOSITION. DOUBTED TEST BAN ae 
AGREEMENT WOULD Be ATTACKED IN PARLIAMENT AS STRONGLY aS IN US _ 
CONGRESS, WHICH REFLECTED MANY SHADES OF OPINION. HOWEVER, BELIEVED 
AGREEMENT SHOULD NOT LEAVE SAPS OPPOSITION COULD USE IN CRITICIZING 
TREATY; HIDDEN ROCKS OF THIS KIND WERE DANGEROUS. HAILSHAM 
CONTINYED HHE DID NOT MIND SAYING THAT RATHER THAN HAVE NO AGREENENT| 
HE WOULD HAVE AGREEMENT DEFECTIVE IN THIS RESPECT. HOWEVER, HE ! 
KNEW HE WOULD 8¢ SUSJECTED TO CRITICISM IF HE AGREED TO EXCLUSION 
WITHORAWAL CLAUSE. IT CLEAR FROM WHAT SOVS AND US HAD SAID THEY 
WOULD HAVE SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT FRANCE AND CHINA. IT WAS TRUE 
FRANCE AND CHINA “ERE WOT ON EQUAL FOOTING NOW AND US WOULD NOT 
CONSIDER THEM AS SUCH SO LONG AS CPR DID NOT TEST. HOWEVER, ONCE 
CPR TESTED US YIULD REGARD IT AND FRANCE AS BEING ON Same FOOTING. 
THEREFORE, HE SAW FORCE IN HARRIMAN*S ARGUMENTS. OBSERVED DID 
NOT SEE UK WITHDRAWING FROM TEST BAN AGREEMENT. : 
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RE PEACEF'L EXPLOSIONS, SAID THIS PROBLEM SOMEWHAT ACADEMIC TO UK 
AS IT HAD WO INTENTION ENGAGE IN THEM. GROMYKO*S STATEMENT THRZE~ 
ENVIRON“ENT BAN WOULD OPEN WAY FOR PEACEFUL EXPLOSIONS DID | 
NOT MEET POINT AS IN BIG EXPERIMENTS OR ENGINEERING PROJECTS THERE | 
WIULD_BE VENTING.. pat etnmeneatinnmsnrnnatiormnnnaninetia waters: « al 
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TO UARRIMAN SAID Y AGREED WITH GROMYKO RE YESTERDAY'S 
IMAN SAID HE READILY AGREED WITH GR 
DISCUSSION Of FRANCZ. HE AGREED THERE WAS DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND CHINA SINCE FRANCE WAS ALREADY NUCLEAR POWER. VE |. ie 
ACCEPTED SOV CONNCERN RE FRANCE, AND IF HAILSHAM AGREED we WOULD : 
| TELL USSR WE WOULD TALK TO FRANCE BUT WE COULD NOT GIVE ANY 
7 GUARANTEES. THUS WE UNDERSTOOD SOV RESERVATIONS IN CASE FRANCS 
pe FAILED TO ACCEDE OR IF IT UNDERTOOK FURTHER TESTING IN ATMOSHPERE. 
oe STRESSED WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE OF REALLY GREAT IMPORTANCE’TO US BUT 
, M@SERVED THAT AS HAILSHAM HAD SAID. IT. CONCEIVABLE EACH PARTY... - 
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™ COULD LIST ITS RESERVATIONS AND OMIT WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE. HOWEVER, ] 
THAT SIULD CREATE GREAT PROBLEMS WITH US SENATE. HE SURE MANY 
(MoKE]=ZSERVATIONS KISHT Sc FOUND BY SENATE DURING CONSIDERATION 
OF TREATY AND SOME OF THEM COULD BE QUITE DISTASTEFUL TO USSR AND 
SOME OTHER PEOPLE IN WORLD. HOWEVER, THIS WAS PRICE WE PaID FOR 
OUR DIMOCRATIC FORK OF GOVT. THEREFORE, HE WISHED URGE GROMYKO CONSIDER 
| INCLUDING SOE ! 
@, . | SUITABLE PROVISION FOR WITHDRAWAL. LANGUAGE MUST NOT 
,, . NECESSARILY ' | ' 
‘VBE US/UK PROPOSED LANGUAGE BUT TO MEET OUR PURPOSES FORMULA 
SHOULD BE BROAD ENOUGH TO COVER ALL OUR RESERVATIONS, PARTICULARLY 
TESTIN3 BY CHINA. THIS LATTER RESERVATION WAS NOT ONLY ONE WE HAD a 
BUT LANGUAGE SHOULD DZFINITELY BE SUFFICIENTLY BROAD TO COVER: we. 
COMMENCEMENT OF TESTING WHICH REQUIRED FOR CPR TO BECOME NUCLEAR 
POWER THROUGH HER OvN EFFORTS. We DID NOT ENVISAGE, HOWEVER, 
MENTIONING ANY COUNTRY BY NAME. 





_ HAILSUAY AGREcCD UK WOULD TRY INDUCE FRANCE To ADHERE. He HAD NO 
- DOUBIS ALOUT THIS, BYT DID HAVE DOUBTS AS TO DEGREE OF INFLUENCE 
€H1CA CIULD Sc EXeRTED. 


6. one ¢ JSSERVOD HAILSHAM KNeW BEST CHARACTERS OF MEMBERS HIS 
AMILY. 
















e 
i HAILSH4% SAID MANY MEMSERS HIS FAMILY MOST CHARMING BUT QUITE DIFFICULT. 


fos GRONY“3 THOUSHT HMIoT CHARMING PEOPLE ARE THE ONES WHO ARE THE 
‘ .* ¥OST PIre lou LT. 4] 





GRONYKO CONTINJZD HZ WISHED DRAW ATTENTION TO FACT SOVS HAD 

ACCEPTED NUMPER OF US/UK PROVISIONS. HOPED US/UK WOULD ALSO 
‘ CONSIDER POINTS MADE BY USSR. RE HAILSHAM*S REFERENCE TO OPPOSITION 
! UX PARLIANENT, BELIEVED MOST DIFFICULT SEE LABOR PARTY OPPOSING 
Q* THRZZ-ZNVIROWNENT TES BAN. 
| 

{ 

| 


NOTED, HOWEVER, THERE WOULD BE OPPOSITION OF BOTH SIDéS OF AISLE 

IF TREATY WERE NOT SUFFICIENTLY BUSINESS-LIKE. APPRECIATED GROMYKO'S 
XIND AND HELPFUL APPROACH TO THESE DISCUSSIONS, AS WELL AS HIS — 
ACCEPTANCE DRAFTING COMMITTEE. ELIEVED DRAFTING COMMITTEE SHOULD | p> 





EXaw INE ARTICLE 1 AND OTHER ARTICLES WHERE PROSLEMS EXISTED. 
WONDERED WHETHER GROMYKO COULD STATE EXACT EXTENT SOV RESERVATION 
URE FRANCE AS THAT WOULD INFLUENCE _HIS_OWN THINKING. 
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: GRIMYKO ‘REPLIED COULD “NOT “ADD MUCH TO WHAT KHRUSHCHEV HAD SAID 
. YESTERDAY. BRIEFLY, IF FRANCE DID NOT ADHERE AND CONTINUED TESTING, 
THEN SOV SOVT WOULD EXAMINE SITUATION IN LIGHT OF THESE FaCTsS. 
HOPED, HOWEVER, THAT IF AGREEMENT REACHED ON TEST BAN AND NAP US 

AND UK GOVTS, AS FRANCE*S ALLIES, WOULD SUCCEED IN PERSUADING 
FRANCe IT IN ITS BEST INTERESTS TO BECOME PARTY TO KTHE TREATIES. 


, HAILSHAM THANKED GROMYKO AND SAID WOULD DO EVERYTHING POSSIBLE I’ 
| THIS RESPECT. INQUIRED RE GROMYKO*S REACTION TO HIS SUGGESTION Fux 
PRIGRAN WORK DRAFTING COMMITTEZ. weed 








; GROMY KO ASREED DRAFTING COMMITTEE SHOULD . WORK ON POINTS WHERE 
; SUBSTANCE AGREED. VOICED HOPe US/UK WOULD APPROACH CONSIDERATION Fives 
:) SOV VIEWS ON TWO OUTSTANDING QUESTION WITH SAME ATTENTIVENESS 
’ AND UNDERSTANDING AS APPLIED BY SOVS IN CONSIDERING US/UK DRAFT. 
[ THAT WOULD OPEN PROSPECTS FOR THREE*ENVIRONMENT TEST BAN. AT 
©. 7 SAME TIME WSIHED POINT OUT NAP SHOULD BE DISCYSSED AT ONE OF. NEXT 
"o * NNESTINGS. DRAFTING COMMITTEE COULD MEET TOMORROW AT TEN OR 
ELEVEN, WHILE ANOTHER NEETING OF FREGUEP ELS COULD BE WELD AT THREE 
Pi TS OR BROW. 








HAILSHAM AGREED AWD BELIEVED THAT EXCEPT FOR TWO POINTS OF 
CONTENTION SIDES SOULD PREPARE WHOLE TEXT. OF TREATY. OBSERVED HE 
DID WOT ATTACH GREAT IMPORTANCE TO QUESTION OF DEPOSITARY. 


HARRIMAN ALSO AGREED DRAFTING COMMITTEE MEETING TOMORROW. SAID WANTEI 
CONCENTRATE ON TEST BAN AT THIS TIME. AS TO OTHER QUESTIONS WISHED 
POINT OUT NOT ONLY QUESTION WHICH HAD BEEN TABLED MUST BE DISCUSSED 
BUT ALSO OTHER MATTERS RAISED BY KHRUSHCHEV, HAILSHAM AND HIMSELF. 
SSH DISCYSSION COULD BE HELD AFTER FRUITFUL DISCUSSION OF TzST 

BAN CONCLUD=D. | 


IT WAS AGREED DRAFTING “COMMITTZE MEETING ELEVEN AM AND PRINCIPALS 
MEETING THREE PM JULY 17. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
July 18, 1963 - 6:30 PM -- Instructions to Governor Harriman 


Others present: Secretary Rusk 
Secretary Bell 
Ambassador Thompeca 
Mr. William Foster 


Mr. Bundy 
Mr, Smith 





Prior to the arrival of the President, the group discussed Harriman's 
reports and his request for instructions on several pointe. The comment 
wae made that the Moscow delegation had "pact fever" and needed to be 
slowed down. 





The President participated in a discussica of the three proposed versions 
of the withdrawal article (see attached paper). Mr. Bundy said that 
Ambassador Thompeon, as well as the others present, agreed that the 

Soviets want a test ban agreement. Hence, if we wait, the Russians 

will accept what we want. 


Mr. Ball esid he doubted we could obtain Senate approval of the agree- 
ment if it contained the withdrawal clause proposed by the Russians. He 
felt that a withdrawal provisioa so broadly phrased would lead Senators 
to conclude that the treaty was illusory and that the commitmat meant 
nothing if it could be denounced for reasons not connected with the test 
ban treaty at all. He added that when the Soviete resumed testing in 196), | 
their justification of their action was approximately the sameas that 
proposed in the withdrawal clause. 


The suggestion that Senatore go to Moscow to sign the agreement led 
to several comments that many Senators would want to attend a signing 
ceremony. 





The Harriman instructions were — te reflect a more emiemative 
position oa trade between the USSR and the West. 


The President agreed to see Senator Pastore and to telephone Senator , 
Anderson in an effort to reassure them about the course of negotiations | 
and avoid their taking a position in opposition to the treaty before the 
negotiations had been concluded. 
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There followed a discussion of how to deal with the position of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The President asked that the military disad- 


grounds, A suggestion te hold a Committee of Principals meeting 
with the Chiefs was not approved. 


The instructions were amended to reflect the decision that Harriman 
wae net authorised to agree to any summit meeting without further 
iastructions from Washiagtea. 


in response to a question about the arme control plan which Khrushchev 
had mentioned to Harriman, Mr. Foster said the simplest way to 
describe what the Ressians were talking about was to recall the Norstad 
plan... The proposal involved etatic control poste and did not involve 
the thiaaiag out of military forces. it did involve a kind of neutralised 
sone, often described as the Rapaki plan. 


connection with the Khruschev proposal oa reduction of military 
budgets, the President authorised the addition of a sentence, later ap- 
proved by Secretary McNamara, which stated that if there ie no increase 
international tensions, it is our current expectation to put forward a 
964 military budget in the same range as that submitted for 1963. 


Bromley Smith 
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"* JULY 19, 1963 
12:45 AM 





TO: Secretary of State 





, NO: 211, JULY 18, MIDNIGKT 


| 
| _ 
' —— —_— a a all —_ . sedition ses menes<a=%-cpenanam 
a WaT SOVIET REQUEST, THURSDAY*S SESSION STARTED aT 4:59 P.M. = 
INSTEAD OF USUAL 5) Tee : HARRIMAN THERE WERE 
_ . + F PRESENT ON US SIDE KOHLER, KAYSEN, FISHER, TYLER, MCNAUGHTON, Nn 
LONG, AXALOVSKY AND CASH. HARRIMAN GAVE GROMYKO TEXT OF PRESIDENT *S 
| PRESS STATEMENT OF JULY 17 ON CURRENT E SROET KO CH GROMYKO SAID . 
ME HAD ALREADY READ IN RUSSIAN. HE FELT IT REFLECTED “GUARDED pve. 
|. OPTIMISN.” H MAN OBSERVED THAT WHEN PRESIDENT MAKES PUBLIC 

STATEMENTS Sk ERS OF THIS KINO HE ADDRESSES HIMSELF PRIMARILY 
TD THE US SENATE WHERE HE HAD TO GéT SIXTY-SEVEN VOTES. HARRIMAN 
NOTED DRAFTING CouNITTES HAD MADE SOME PROGRESS ON Pea OF 


-" 
2 ANDY GSE ST ED OF PP) NG SECOND PARASH APH OF PREANSLI : 


: 
| ) 12. cROHYKO, CHANGING SUBJECT, SAID Hé WISHED TO SAY A Few woRDS ON © 
© NAP. He EXPRESSED HIS APPREHENSION THAT NOT ALL PARTICIPANTS IN 


-— 
’ 





_ | PRESENT MEETINGS WERE AWARE OF IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT OR OF SIGNI- 

* |. FICANCE WHICH SOVIET UNION ATTACHES TO IT IN CONNECTION WITH THESE... 
TALKS. SOVIET EVALUATION OF ITS IMPORTANCE STMMED FROM STATEMENT 
“MADE JULY 2 BY KHRUSHCHEV IN BERLIN. KHRUSHCHEV HAD REPEATED THIS 

, _ | STATEMENT TO WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES WHEN THEY HAD NET WITH-MIM HERE 

_ IN MOSCOW. GROMYKO SAID HZ HAD ALSO DONE HIS BEST TO EMPHASTZ= 

| INPORTANCE HIS GOVERNMENT ATTACHES TO NAP WHICH WOULD BE OF BENEF}T 

| FOR ALL PEOPLES AND WOULD FAVORABLY INFLUENCE INTERNATIONAL =. & 

; : SITUATION. HE COULD NOT OF COURSE AGREE THAT PROVISIONS WHICH ; 





i . Ro VirreReNi SUE eke’ PF of > 1 xy 
| 2 SEF i, SHG ULD Be ADVEL NAP TeXI. SAID He E eVeD THIS WAS SO 
“EVIDENT THAT. HE FELT “SOMEHOW- EMBARRASSED TO HAVE TO TALK aBOUT_.. 







.| THIS AT ANY LENGTH. HE SAID THESE MATTERS SO DIFFERENT THaT = 
* IMPOSSIBLE RAISE THEM IN SAME DOCUMENT OR MAKE ONE DEPENDENT ON role 
“OTHER. TO SAY NAP CONTINGENT ON CLAUSE RE FREE aCCZSS TO BERLIN, 
WHICH PART OF. GERMAN PEACE TREATY PROBLEM, ONLY COMPLICATED MATTER « } 
HE FELT THAT IN THIS EXCHANGE OF VIEWS, THE THREE POWERS SHOULD Wirt: 
MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO MAKE _PROGRESS ON BOTH TEST BAN AND NaP WHICH _ ) 
atu D Be G NED } ’ , HED STRESS SIM LTANEOUS 
: We LD ~HAV AVERY. “FAVORABLE. EFFECT. ON THE Who LE. NTERNATIONA 
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\. FP SITUATIONS HS” WISHED” AGAIN TO” EXPRESS” HOPE THAT WESTERN” REPRESSENS 
,  .TATIVES WOULD ADOPT MORE SOBER APPROACH IN EVALUATING IMPORTANCE OF -” a) 





“NAP AND {BE NORE OBJECTIVE IN EVALUATING SOVIET PROPOSALS. HE 
a3 ATIVES KAD ANY. ADDITIONAL, CONSIDER. 
ATIONS TO. ADD TO ‘WHAT WAS SAID YESTERDAY « Chena 


— Seal 
~———- - ——— —— Ta ere «anaes “gona t 


3 HARRIMAN SAID THaT KKRUSHCHEV ‘VS BERLIN SPZECH HAD. BEEN CERTAINLY. , 
US. HE SUPPOSED THAT GROMYKO HAD READ. STATEMENTS WHICH. — 


* HAD BEEN MADE BY US AND UK LEADERS IN SEVERAL CAPITALS THAT ON 
ANY NONAGGRESSION AGREEMENT AFFECTING NATO WE INTENDED TO EONS UL Ll 
¥ 0 AND SUPPOSED THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT WOULD B at 
'* THE SAME. HE SAID WE WERE ON RECORD ‘INTERNATIONALLY THAT WE ARE 

- NOT RPT NOT AUTHORIZED NEGOTIATE ON BEHALF-OUR ALLIES. WE SERE 

' HERE TO LISTEN, ar ane = REPORT BACK, Agr. VIEW OF OBTAINING 
VIEWS OUR ALLIES. l RED TO TAKE OF _OUR DISCUSSIONS 


" 

{ THIS SUBJECT BY 5 oRE LANGUAGE 16 A-CORMUNTOUE AND COULD DO NC 
at BEYOND THIS. WE COULD NC iy; THIRTEEN OTHER 

j 

} 





G 
MEMBER ‘STATES TO NEGOTIATE FOR THER. HE WAS AWARE OF. THE IMPORTANCE 
rat by THE SOVIET UNION: ATTACHED TO NAP, AND HAD TAKEN NOTE OF 
ce SAID UK DEL HAD NOTED AND WAS AWARE OF IMPORTANCE SOVIET | 
ATTACHES TO QUESTION OF WAP. HIS GOVERNMENT. HAD NOTED THE 
' WHRUSHCHEV SPEECH aS WELL aS WHAT HE HAD SAID AT MEETING EARLIER 
THIS WEEX, ALSO WHAT GROMYKO HAD SAID ON SUBJECT. ALL THIS HAD BEEN - 
PASSED ON TO LONDON. HOWEVER WE ARE HERE TO NEGOTIATE. TEST BAN 
AGREEMENT AND DO HAVE AUTHORITY NEGOTIATE ON. BEHALF. ALLIES. 
‘: HAVE IN FACT PROMISED NOT TO-DU'SU. IF WE DID IT WOULD MaKe IT 
~ LESS RATHER THAN MORE LIKELY THAT WE WOULD EVENTUALLY GET THEIR 
ACCEPTANCE. SAID HE CERTAINLY WENT ALONG WITH WHAT HARRIMAN HAD. 
SAID AND WOULD NOT FAIL INFORM BRITISH GOVERNMENT OF SOVIET VIEWS. 
COULD WHOLE-HEARTEDLY ACCEPT HARRIMAN*S SUGGESTION RE COMMUNIQUE. 


<o- ) ae os.+ ee one ee? 
_— »>- ace -? . 
4 
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iJ |, GROMYKO RESPONDED WE WOULD EVIDENTLY Have TO CONTINUE DISCUSSION ) 

ELS S SUBJECT AT THE NEXT OR ONE OF THE NEXT MEETINGS BECAUSE THE = / : 
Rte SOVIET GOVERNMENT DOES ATTACH GREAT IMPORTANCE.TO THIS MATTER. { 
ey se @ 


HARRIBAN SAID WOULD BZ. WELL FOR SOVIETS UNDERSTAND. WHY US AND UK foe 
RUCTED: AS THEY ARE. HAD COME.IN ACCORDANCE WITH CONMUNI- }. (POS 


CATIONS BETWEEN KHRUSHCHEV, PRESIDENT- AND PRIME MINISTER CONCERNING. | 
of). TEST BAN, WOT ON NAP. FIRST HAD HEARD OF, SOVIET WISH CONNECT TB 3; 
“ f£- WITH NAP WAS IN. KHRUSCHEV JULY 2 SPEECH. READY. DISCUSS AND MAKE 7 
, 8 PROGRESS WITH TEST. BAN. SOVIET UNIONHHAS OF COURSE FULL RIGHT TAKE. 
UP OTHER MATTERS BUT. WE CT BEEN 
BS Be AND INDICATE. FRIENDLY SPIRIT. WOULD. : | 
OUR-ALLIESd, SORT ee yeas 
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| SECRET 
23° 211, JULY 18, MIDNIGHT FROM MOSCOW , 


, 3,AT THIS POINT “YX TURNED ASRUPTLY FROM NAP AND ASKED IF HARRIMAN 
HAD VIEWS RE CLE RE WITHDR « INQUIRED IF BY CHANCE HaRRINAN 
COULD NOW Te Ree no Tee ae is LUDE SUCH CLAUSE. HARRIMAN SAID NOT ONLY 
JiABLE CHANGE POSITION BYT WASHINGTON HAD ADVISED WITHDRAWAL 
CLAUSE AESOLUTELY ZSLENTIAL TO OBTAIN SENATE RATIFICATION. IF CLAUSE 
OT INCLUDED SENATE WOULD ADOPT .RES ERVATION™ WHICH WOULD CauSz 
SOVIET UNION MORE DIFFICULTY THAN WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE. SINCE 
“WITHDRAWAL” APPARENTLY HAS UNPLEASANT CONNOTATIONS FOR SOVIE1 . 
6 . UNION, COULD REFER THIS CLAUSE AS “DURATION” RATHER THAN “WITHDRAWAL" 
' CLAUSE. HARRIMAN *S ZARNEST ind waS SOVIETS COULD ACCEPT LANGUAGE 
ALONG PROPOSED LINES. 


‘4 GROMYKO SAID ASZKDMENT CHANGED LITTLE IN CLAUSE. REGRETTED US aie 
SHOULD STILL FEEL NECESSARY INCLUDE SUCH PROVISION. HOWEVER, SOVIETS 
COULD PERHAPS PROVIDE LANGUAGE FOR THIS ARTICLE TO MEET US 
POSITION. SAID PROCEEDING ON UNDERSTANDING THAT PEACEFUL USES 
DAUSE DROPPED. AT THIS POT Rene te Rea wos ae [ VernSION WITHDRAWAL 
CLAUSE WHICH SENT SEPARATELY. GROMYKB STAICD HOPED THIS TEXT 
WOULD PROVE ACCEPTASLE TO ALL AS SOVIETS HAD PUT FORWARD IN ATTEMPT 


5,fACiLITATE AGREENENT. FELT LACK REFERENCE TO “VIULATORS™ HELPFUL, 
@ AS NOT CASTING DIUSTS OW ANYBSODY*S INTENTIONS.RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL 
SIMPLY EXERCISE OF EVERY STATE*S SOVEREIGNTY. HAD ALSO TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT .US-UK EXPRESSION OF WEED FOR ADVANCE NOTICE. AS TEXT MIGHT 
apne tone ADDITIONAL STUDY, DISCUSSION OF IT NIGHT BE POSTPONED UNTIL 
JHORROV. 





\0 HARRINAN SAID AT FIRST BLUSH SOVIET PROPOSAL Sé=MED VERY INTZSESTING. 

- jwkiVeR WISHED RESERVE FORMAL COMMENT UNTIL FURTHER STUDY AND 

- WASHINGTON*S REACTION WHICH WOULD BZ SOUGHT SOONEST. RE GROMYKO+S 
UNDERSTANDING PEACEFUL USES CLAUSE DROPPED, SAID WOULD COVERSTHIS 
FOINT AFTER RECEIPT VAST NGTON REACTION. 


7 WAILSHAM SAID GRATEFUL FOR SOVIET SPIRIT OF ACCOMMODATION aWD WOULD 
$i | RevcR TEXT LONDON FOR EARLIEST POSSIBLE COMMENT. 


) IN RESPONSE HAILSHAS QUESTION CONCERNING PREAMBLE. GROMYKO SaID 
fELT NOT SO BAD AND WOULD CERTAINLY WISH RETAIN REFERENCE TO 

“GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT.” DID’ NOT UNDERSTAND WHY SUCH 
GENERAL REFERENCE WaS PROBLEM AS WENT NO FURTHER THAN UN RESOLUTION. 
WOULD ASK HARRIMAN RECONSIDER... . 


449 HARRIMAN SAID GENERAL AWD CuMPLETE DISARMAMENT ‘USUALLY LINKED WITH 
i "FEACCFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES.” HAD BEEN. DISCUSSED LONG AND - 
, 


AGREEMENT REACHED. WOULD’ NOT NOW LIKE. UNDO. OUR VERSION SEEMS 
SECRET 
































. QUITE HARMLESS AND WOULD BE MORE SATISFACTORY TO US: HOPED GROMYKO™™' 
? MIGHT AGREE. PHRASE “ALL KINDS OF WEAPONS” INCLUDES NUCLEAR 
m WEAPONS AND THEREFORE UNNECESSARY SINGLE OUT NUKES. 


é 22 TURNING ASRUPTLY TO “eet pore SAID RAISING MATTER AGAIN 

: BECAUSE FELT THERE WA t AWARENESS ree SOVIETS 
Ps ATTACH THIS MATTER. IF US AND UK COULD MAKe ST ARD AND 

¥ CONCLUDE NAP WOULD IMPROVE WHOLE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. COULD. 
fr * SEE NO REASON FOR RESTRAINT. UNDERSTOOD CONSULTATION NECESSARY ~~) 


o~ a <8 —— 





———— on 
4 . 





+ ie WARRIMAN EXPRESSED FULL UNDERSTANDING IMPORTANCE SOVIETS ATTACK heal 
% peer THIS MATTER AND STATED THIS WHY HAD SUGGESTED TREATMENT IN COMMUNIQUE, 


WA ta AFTER AGREEMENT TO SWIET PROPOSAL ON PRESS STATEMENT. (WHICH 


“fj-SENT SEPARATELY) WAS. AGREED MEET 3 PM TOMORROW. DRAFTING CONMITTES. 
wz, MEETING }) AR. jl Combed 207) em 


_ KOHLER 
» 
bases 7 
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SECRET 
TO: Secretary of State = 
w 
NO: 223, JULY 19, MIDNICHT O. 
. ; oO 
=- 
] TODAY'S SESSION BEGAN AT 3 PH WITH SAME US “GROUP asco 
, , N) eee 
2 GROMYKO OPENED BY ASKING FOR US-UK VIEWS RE SOVIET WITHDRAWAL W 





CLAUSE SUSMITTED YESTERDAY.. sient, 
‘VS ws Lu 


| TARR AVA 

3 HARRINAN SAID HAD PROKPT REPLY FROM WASHINGTON WHICH INDICATED 

; -WASAINSTOW INSISTED REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL BE RELATED TO TOPIC 

‘ UNDER DISCUSSION, I.E., NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS. “EXTRAORDINARY 
CIRCUNSSTANCES” MIGHT BE ALMOST ANYTHING AND THEREFORE 
FANQSE SHOULD BE REPLACED WITH “ANY NUCLEAR EXPLOSION HaS 
OSCURRED Ils PROHIBITED ENVIRONMENTS.”  #ALSO SAID HIS INSTRUCTION: 
wiRE ADD TD SOVIET DRAFT PROVISION FOR STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 


GAVE SOVS LANGUAGE (CONTAINZD ZMBTEL 208, PARA 3.) POINTED Co 
OUT REASIN FOR ADDITION WAS TO PREVENT PARTIES FROM m 
_ SUSTIFYINS THEIR WITHDRAWAL ON GROUNDS NUCLEAR EVENT IN a 
' DISTANT PAST. DISTRISUTED REVISED DRaFT AND HOPED US PROPOSAL 
| WOULD HELP SOVIETS “SINCE IT IN FACT LIMITED REASONS AND ~ 


| OPPORTUNITIES FOR WITHDRAWAL AND ALSO LINITED TIME U 

{ WITHIN WHICH SUCH ACTION COULD BE TAKEN. STRESSED IT ESSENTIAL! 

' FROM US STANDPOINT, PARTICULARLY IN ORDER GET SENATE x 
APPROVAL, THAT WITHDRAWAL Bé RELATED TO NUCLEAR EXPLOSION. 
RE tINE*SINTH WOTIFICATION PERIOD, SAID IT COULD eh EITHER 
LENGTHENED OR SHORTENED " taarioa, DESIRED CS = 


Peacefu Os 
RECALLING GROXYKO “S“DrNe He IVEY ATE aI: VITHDRAWAL 5 
NARRIZAN 


CLAUSE AND ELIMINATION ARTICLE 2 RE PEACEFUL USES, 
SAID HE INSTRUCTED US PREPARED, THOUGH WITH RELUCTANCE, 


OUT, HOWEVER, TTS. ON UNDER TO CONFORM SOV WISHES. POINTED 
xe = nafs. ULD ACCEPT 


WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE 
£ NOTING US WOULD ere ae ao OF PU PORELY DRAFTING NATURE 


FOR ARTICLE 1, HARRIMAN EXPRESSED VIEW WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE ” 
APPEARED BE FINAL PROBLEM TO 2& SETTLED. 


_ 


y-=et 
(OW ) we a 
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SECRET 
~2- 223, JULY 19, MIDNIGHT © FROM MOSCOW UK WIT DIS Aw AL 
HAILSHAM SAID HAD RECEIVED COMMUNICATION Ngee raya as Yess 


PRECISE AND CATEGORICAL THAN HARRISAN*S BUT WHICH PERMITTED 
HIM ACCEPT FOR BRITISH DELEGATION US ANZNDED-TEXT. SAID 
WITHDRAWAL CLAUSE MUST REFER TO NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS SINCZ 
TRIS WAS TEST SAN TREATY. SUPPORTED ARGUNENTS HARRIMAN HaD 
WADE ON THIS POTAT AND HOPED US TEXT CoULD BE ACCEPTED EY 
SVIETS. ARGUcD [THIS WAS IN SOVIET INTEREST AS RESTRICTIVE 


(& RATHER THAW EXPANSIVE. SAID HAD WO PARTICULAR OPINION CONCERNI”% 


‘ 
<? 


. 
—- 


) SAID TODAY'S US SUSSESTIONS IN ZFFECT REPRESENTED US-UK 


SPECIFIC DURATION STATUTE OF LIMITATIOWS. FELT ANENDMENTS 
LIKELY HAVE FAVORABLE EFFEST OW WORLD PUBLIC OPINION. 
JsCLUDID BY SAYING SRITISH aCCePT US AMENDED TEXT. 
USSR: OPPOSES WS WITHDRAWAL THEFT 
BRONYKO SAID SOVS GENERALLY OPPOSED TO INCLUSION WITHDRAWAL Peres 
CLAUS:, REITERATINS HIS PREVIOUS ARGUNENTS RE SAD EFFECT ° 
ON PYZLIC OPINION. POINTED SUT IF STATES GUIDED BY SUPREME 
CONSIDERATIONS GF THEIR IJWN WERE TO DECIDE TO WITHDRAW, 
TelY WOULD AERELY EXERCISE THEIR SOVEREIGN RIGHTS. HOWEVER 
i. PPROPRIATE PSINT FINGER AT SOME STATE, THOUGH UNNAMED, 
AS POSSIBLE VIOLATSR. YET TO FACILITATE AGREEMENT, PARTICULARLY 
. LEW US REQ TIAZSHENTS IN CONGRESS, SOVS HAD AGREED To 
I. “LUSION. WITHDRAvVAL CLAUSE, BUT CLAUSE “sUST Bi 
ACCSPTAZLE To Sold SOVIETSSAND U.S. HOPED US WOULD TAKE 
ACCOU AT Gr SOV POSITION As WELL. 
USSR; la 





C.D FORMULA POINTING AT VIOLATOR AND THUS INCLUDED WHAT SOVS 
SELIZVED UNDESIRABLE MENTION IN TREATY. REITERATED IF SOKE 
STATS CONCLUDED CERTAIN PHEWOMENAL EVENT OCCURRED COMPELLING 
ci TS WITHDRAW, SUCH STATE WOULD 5E ASSOLUTELY FREE TO DO 50 
AND ENPLAIW REASONS THEREFOR. WO ONE COULD RESTRICT THIS 

RleaT OF STATES. THUS SOV FORMULA TOQK ACCOUNT OF US POSITION 
Wille AT SAMZ T1IHE MET SOV AZEDS AND THERESY ENABLED USSR 
ASRS TO INCLUSION WITHDRAWAL CLAUS<. 


euuet ibe xT, As Ameéw DED 
GRINYRI THEN piste» 4aeea? TS DRAFT TAZATY REFLECTING THEIR 


POSITION AT THIS POINT WHICH HE SAID COULD BASIS FOR AGREEMENT, 

BUT NOTED THIS GN ASSUMPTION THERE WOULD SE SIMULTANEOUS 

AGREEMENT ON NAP. (TEXT rf DRAFT BeINS ANALYZED.) .. 
: HDRAWAL 

AARRIBAN STATED US colt wot WOT. "Neckpr SOVIeT DRAFT WITHDRAWAL - 

CLAUSE WITHOUT CHANGES HAD INDICATED. STRESSED AGAIN THIS 

SSSENTIAL REQUIREMENT AND WOT WHIM. SAID WOULD STUDY SOV 

TEST BAN TEXT AND SOVS SHOULD STUDY HIS REMARKS RE WITHDRAWAL 

CLAUSE AS THIS OF PRIMARY’ IMPORTANCE TO U.S. 
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SECRET 
-3- 223, JULY 19, MIDNIGHT FROM MOSCOW 


‘) GRIMYXD ASKED uUs~ux stat SK | 
os © Y SOVIET Té TEXT. ° 
ae ACCOUNT US POSITION Re WITHDRAWAL BUT yy hay HAD TAKEN 
TAKE ACtouep Ones, UNACCEPTAZLE TO USSR. BOTH SIDzS 
“& ACSSUNT OF EACH OTHER*S POSITIONS. ES SHOULD 


ey 


ae OUT HE HAD BEEN 
SHARP REACTION, IapyosnmauAse FOR RAWAL CLAUSES fs 
THAT 50Y SHOULD Give IT SERIOUS. COvetoCRIeTUy TapUS* STRESS=D | SH 
= - ~) - 
INTINATED LaSue MIGHT BE BBZAKING PoInT. AN? 


InSTRUCTIONS BUT HARRIMAN SHOULD NOT aSK USSR TO ACCEPT US 
POSTTION. IF ONLY OWZ SIDE WERE TO MaKe CUNCESSIUWS THaT 

LOUD 2£ VERY 2aD AND NOT OWLY IN THIS CONTEXT. SAID SOV 
CITHDRAWAL LANGUAGE DID NOT EXPAWD REASOWS FOR WITHDRAWAL, 

2 ct 3AVE STATES RIGHT MAKE APPROPRIATE DECISION aND EXPLAIN 

ITs MOTIVES. IT DIFFICULT EXPECT HARMONIOUS SOLUTION THIS 
PISELEK IF ONE SIDE WERE TO SAY ITS CONDITIONS MUST BE ACCEPTED. 
ZACH SIDE SHOULD MAKE EFFORTS MEET HALFWAY. HARRIMAN DENIED 

US ADOPTING A TAKE IT OR LZaVE IT APPROACH; ALL THe US 

AS’IAS SOVIETS was GIVE CONSIDERATION TO ITS VIZwS. URGED 

covs TAME JS ViwS BOST SERIOUSLY FOR REASONS EXPLAINZD EARLIER. 
POLTID OUT NOTHING GROMYKO HAD SAID CHANGED US POSITIONS. 

HOPE “43REENENT ON THIS VITAL BATTER COULD BE REACHED aT THE 


wokT *}LSETING. 
UK WITHDRAWAL 


#% .%1LSA88 SalD VISMED TAKE FULL ACCOUNT SOV POSITION BUT WAS 


NIT” SuKE YsDERSTOOD IT FULLY. SOVIETS RECIGNIZED. FRENCH 
FRIFLEN AND US SINCERNED ABOUT ANOTHER POWER. SAID UK LESS 
CONCERNED RE BOTH COUNTRIES: US SUGGESTED CLAUSE TAKES 
CoOUNT BOTH S CERCUAET ee et 
“SXTRAQBOLNARY CIRCUMSTANTES ) BE WORE SPECIFICALLY 
DEF LNE0 as US pRopuseD. HAILSHAM H iit -YET-UNDERSTOOD crven. 
{CMAT SOVS FIND OBJECTIONABLE IN US DRAFT WHICH MERELY Aas 
DEFINED WHAT “EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES” REFER TO. SuG- 
GESTED SHOULD WOT PURSUE MATTER INDEFINITELY aT THIS TIME 
BUT SHOULD CONSIDER CAREFULLY BEFORE NEXT MEETING. 
REQUESTED US DRAFT BE CAREFULLY STUDIED. - 


~ 7 
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-4- 223, JULY 19, MIDNIGHT = FROM MOSCOW 


vo USSR. 7 
3 GROSYKO RCITZRATED IF PARTIES DESIRED AGREEMENT THEY SHOULD 

KANE EFFORT HEcT HALFWAY, AS THIS STANDARD PROCZDURE IN 
NEGOTIATIONS. THEREFORE Mz DID NOT LIke IT 17. ANYBODY TOLL 
HIN HERE IS KY POSITION, ACCEPT IT OR THERE WILL BE NO 

,  AGRENENT. THIS WOULD NOT BE RIGHT IW ANY NEGOTIATIONS. 

, SOV SOVT DESIRED AGREEMENT AND BOTH HARRINAN AND HAILSHAM 

—— WAD RECOGNIZED SOVS HAD MET US-UK POSITION ON SOME POINTS. 


+ | VSSK WiTHDRpwac - we 
RE HAILSHAN’S REQUEST FOR CLARIFICATION SOV DIFFICULTIES WITH | 

' US US SUGGESTED CHANGES FOR WITHDRAWAL CLAUSZ, GROKYKO REPEATED * 

ARSUNCNT RE UNDESIRASILITY OF REFERRING TD POSSIBLE VIOLATORS. - 

ALSO REPEATED SOVS HAD TAKEN ACCOUNT OF US DIFFICYLTIES IN 

. GQWGRESS AND PUT FORWARD FORMULA THEY BELIEVED WOULD ENABLE 

STATES TI WITHDRAW AND STATE THEIR REASONS THERZFOR. SOV 

FORMULA DID WOT RESTRICT SUCH FREZDON BUT AT SAKE TIME IT DID 
, ‘] NOT WEAMEN TREATY BY MENTIOWING POSSIBLE VIOLATORS. CONTENDED 
' $OVS HAD WQ OWE-SIDED IWTERZST IW THIS MATTER AND BELIZVED 

' Sv FORMULA WAS IN FULL ACCORD WITH INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 


OPINION. HOPED THESE VIiwS AND SOV LANGUAGE WOULD BE © 
STUDIED FURTHER. . 


VSS RF = 
s AT THIS POINT, 3RINYAO SAID MAIN DIFFICULTY, AND HE WISHED 
STRESS rT was ¢ ¥ F LOuTY» INTH BEQOT LAT tong 
> o > VERSA AR HAD 
' ahete SUFFICIENT FOo 


D FOR THOUSHT FOR NEXT MEETING AND 
) BELIEVED SROUP COULD ADJOURN TD MEET TOMORROW AT 11 A.M. 


' a 
L, MARRINAW WISHED MAKE re Contes BEFORE ADJOURNMENT. 


SAID GROMYKD IN EXPLAINING HIS OBJECTIONS U.S. FORMULA HAD 
INDICATED BELIEF OUR WORDIWG REFERRED TO ONE OF THE THREE 
1: AS PISSIBLE VIOLATORS. WE UNDERSTOOD THIS OBJECTION IN CONTEXT *) 
OUR ORIGINAL LANSUAGE BUT WISHED TO POINT OUT NUCLEAR . 
EXPLOSION REFERRED TO IN NEW US SUGGESTION COULD BZ SET OFF ot 
: BY ANYONE OUTSIDE THE THREE; INDEZD WE DID NOT BELIEVE any eee 
OF THE THREE WOULD CONDUCT A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION IN | : 
ENVIRONMENTS PROSCRIBED. HARRIMAN THEN SAID SOVS MIGHT . 
OBJECT “IO PHRASE “PROHIBITED ENVIRONMENTS” IN THE US SUGGESTED 
AMENDMENT; IF THIS WERE CASE US PREPARED REPLACE PHRASE WITH 
SOACTHING LIKE “THREE ENVIRONMENTS DESCRIBED ABOVE.”. THUS — 
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SECRET 
_. = _, JULY 19, MIDNIGHT FROM MOSCOW 


40RD “PROHIBIT” WHICH MIGHT HAVE ODIOUS OVERTONES TO 
SIVS, WOULD £2 ELIMINATED. PERHAPS SROMYKO WOULD CONSIDER 
THIS POSSIBILITY. | sf’ 


7 atkRISAN THANKED SROKYO po STATING FRANKLY HIS DIFFICULTIES 
WITH US SUGGESTICNS AND SAID WOULD MAKE EFFORT MEET THEM 
6 ASSUMING SOVS WOULD ACCZPT INCLUSION REFERENCE TO NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIONS IN PLACE EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES. SAID DID 
NOT ASK FOR IMMEDIATE REPLY AND HOPED GROMYKO WOULD STUDY 
PROBLEK. 
USS a 
? GROMYXO RESPONDED HARRIMAN’S RE iaRXS CHANGED SITUATION BUT nih 
LITILE. HOPED US WOULD STUDY SOV LANGUAGE OBJECTIVELY AND 
KAS SURE US WOULD FIND IT QUITE SUITASLEé TO “ALL. 


( 
4 i cUsHAM. ASKED IF He UKDERSTOOD- CORRECTLY SOV POSITION TO 
ui THAT ANY ATTEMPT TO DEFINE CIRCUMSTANCES AS RELATING TO 
iweEAR EVENT WOULD 52 OBJECTIONABLE EVEN IF LANGUAGE WERE 
. = OD YAICKH tolcD NOT IMPLY VIOLATION. 
re ] USSR WITHDRAWAL 
WW SRIXYKG SAID, “YES, INDEED!” 
UssR- La - 
AT END OF HZETING IN RESPONSE TO QUESTION SY HAILSHAM, 
CROWYKO SUMSED_UP AIS POSITION. IT UNDESIRABLZ ro( nade 
DinicT REFcRENCE TO VIOLATION OR TO NUCLZAR EXPLOSIONS. 
TT iS =EITZR TS USE BROADER LANGUAGE, WHICK WOULD COVER 
“ S¥PLOSIONS. OF COURSE ALL OF US WOULD UNDERSTAND THAT THIS 
1S WHAT IS REFERRED TO. ALTHOUSH IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING, 
AXY STATE COULD EXERCISE SOVZREISN RIGHT TO WITHDRAW. WE 
HAVE NO INTENTION OF CARRYING OUT NUCLEAR EXPLOSION AND we 
BELIZVE YOU HAVE NO SUCH INTENTION. 


‘€ ) aleshas SAID WOULD GIVz wetter CAREFUL THOUGHT. MOST IMPORTANT 


OVERCONE THIS PARTICULAR DIFFICULTY. PREAMBLE NOT SO . 
IsPORTANT AS TREATY ITSELF. 


iss ASREED NEXT MBETING WOULD BE AT11-AcKs TOMORROW WITH bier 
NO_DRAFTING COMMITIEE Ne FORENAND. GP-1 eee 3: 
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iS " a CORNTT TEE MEEY ING-TODAY US TABLED” *7*PAtRACE 

DEAL” INVOLVING THE FOLLOWING ELEMENTS BASED ON THOSE ELEMENTS 
BELIEVED TO Be ACCEPTABLE IN SOVIET ORIGINAL DRAFT. THE TEXT 
_ WAS OrreRED AS A PACKAGE AND AD REFERENDUM TO PRINCIPALS. 


BEGIN VEREATIN TEXT. THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNION OF 
- SOVIET SOCIALIST REPYBLICS, THe UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Le J AND NORTHERN IRELAND, AND THE UNITED STATES OF. AMERICA, © 
HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO aS THE “ORIGINAL PARTIES,” 





-° » ° PROCLAIMING AS THEIR PRINCIPAL AIM THE SPZEDIEST POSSIBLE | | 
| * ACHIEVEMENT OF AN AGREEMENT ON GENERAL AND COMPLETz DIS- he 
_. + ARMAMENT: UNDER STRICT INTERNATIONAL. CONTROL IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED NATIONS WHICH WOULD PuT AN 
END TO THE ARMAMENTS RACE AND ELIMINATE THE INCENTIVE TO THE  ' 


A 
PRODUCTION AND TESTING OF ALL KINDS OF WEAPONS, INCLUDING ic 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS, P im 


“SEEKING TO ACHIEVE THE DISCONTINUANCE OF ALL TEST EXPLOSIONS oF 
| “.." (NUCLEAR WEAPONS FOR ALL TIME AND DETERMINED TO CONTINYE 
DD. - NEGOTIATIONS TO THIS END, AND DESIRING TO PuT AN END TO THE 


' 
“ CONTANINATION OF WAN*S ENVIRONKENT BY RADIOACTIVE SUBSTANCES, | 
A) HAVE AGREED AS FOLLOWS: END VERBATIM TEXT. | 





(COW) HSSN €-et 330 


' 
. THE SOVIETS ALSO REFUSED ASREE TO THE PROPOSAL THAT ARTICLE 
' - IV ¢2) BE AMENDED TO PROVIDE. FOR SIMPLE’ MAJORITY OF ALL OF 
.PARTIES AFTER ALL ORIGINAL PARTIES HAD APPROVED. US 
.-RESERVED POSITIONS FOR PLENARY.*~SOVIET INDICATED THEY WOULD. 
T_CONSIDER DROPPING ARTICLE VI_AND US INDICATED “4EY WOULD |) 
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AGREE TO ARTICLE AS PREVIOUSLY OFFERED. US INDICATED THaT 

MIGHT Bé NECESSARY TO NAKE TECHNICAL DRAFTING CHANGE BASED 

ON DEPTEL 237 EXPLAINING DIFFICULTIES OF POSSIBLE AMBIGUITIES. 

DID NOT TASLE LANSYAGE THEN 2YT AT PLENARY TABLED FULLOWING 

LANGUJAGE WHICH BELIEVED TO MicT PUSSIBLE AMBIGUITY aT 

LEAST AS WELL AS LANGUAGE SYGGISTZD DEPTEL 237 WHICH OPEN TO 

SAME AMBIGUITY AND WHICH INVOLVED LéSS CHANGE QTE TO PROHIBIT 

AND PREVENT THE CARRYING OUT OF ANY NUCLEAR WEAPONS TEST 

EXPLOSIONS, AND THE CARRYING OUT OF ANY OTHER NUCLEAR EXPLOSION, 

AT ANY PLACE ETC. UNQUOTE BELIEVE THE PLACING OF COMMAS 

AROUND THE PHRASE QTE AND THE CARRYING OUT OF ANY OTHER NUCLEAR 

WEAPONS EXPLOSION UNQTE MAKES IT CLEAR THE SUBSEQUENT LANGUAGE 

APPLIES TO BOTH NUCLEAR WEAPONS TEST EXPLOSION AND OTHER 

NUCLEAR EXPLOSION. AT SANZ TIME SUGGESTED CONFORMING LANGUAGE 

OF PARAGRAPH 2 SF ARTICLE ONE BY HAVING IT READ QTE THE 

CARRYING OUT OF ANY NUCLEAR WEAPONS TEST EXPLOSION, AND THE 

CARRYING OUT OF ANY OTHER NUCLEAR EXPLOSION, ANYWHERE ETC 

UNQTE. MATTER REFERRED TO DRAFTING COMMITTEE FOR NEXT | 

MEETING. SOVIETS ALSO INTRODUCED COMPLETE TREATY TEXT PURPORTING 

TO INCLUDE COMPILATION OF ALL POSITIONS TO DaTE IN TREATY FORK. 

TEXT WOW EEING ANALYZED. IN Vléw OF FACT THAT SOVIETS Had 

ALREADY ACCEPTED ARTICLE V OF OUR PROPOSAL DID NOT RECOMMEND 

AMENDING ACCESSION CLAUSE AS THOUGH RECOGNITION PROBLEMS COULD 

BE HANDLED OTHER WAY. SOVIET ACCEPTANCE OF US, UK AND USSR 
cance... AS_ JZINT_ DEPOSITORY WILL FACILITATEGTHIS PROBLEM. 
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TO: Seoretary of State , COL 
“>... NO: 289, July 20, 7 p.m, | 


OPERATIONAL IMMEDIATE | | 
"YSATURDAY SESSION BEGAN AT 11 AM WITH SAME US GROUP AS ON. tas 
.. FRIDAY. , & 

Q AFTER AN EXCHANGE OF PLZASANTRIES, HARRIMAN ASKED IF GROMYKO 

HAD A SOLUTION TO OUR PROBLEMS. 


3 GROMYKO REPAIED HE HAD ASKED YESTERDAY THAT WE GiVE THOUGHT TO 
SOVIET FORAULAT ION WHICH THEY FELT SHOULD BE ACCEPTABLE TO 
ALL PAR ° | . - 


\ } 
| Y HARRIMAN SAID He HAD THOUGHT OVER SOVIET PROPOSAL AND RZ-READ : 
.  -- YESTERDAY*S RECORD PARTICULARLY GROMYKO'S FINAL SUMMARY IN 
ANSWER. TO HAILSHAM WHICH STRESSED ELIMINATION ALL DIRECT 
‘REFERENCE TO “VIOLATION”. AND “NUCLEAR EXPLOSION.” g§3 
PREPARED MEET SOVIETS HALF WAY RE “VIOLATION” IF SOVIETS CaN 
‘AGREE TO REFER TO “NUCLEAR EXPLOSION.” SOVIETS HAVE 
en SAID PREFERRED BROADER LANGUAGE WHICH WOULD. COVER EXPLOSION 
BUT THIS LANGUAGE SO BROAD AND SWEEPING WOULD GIVE IMPRESSION 
TREATY ILLUSORY AND WOULD FAIL GIVE IT DIGNITY IN EYES OF 
| ‘WORLD. HARRIMAN HAD ALSO BEEN ADVISED THAT WITHDRAWAL MUST 
BE RELATED TO OCCURRENCE OF NUCLEAR TEST IN ORDER OBTAIN 
J ' SENATE RATIFICATION. IF WITHDRAWAL NOT SO RELATED, SENATE 
. $= ©. . WOULD PASS RESERVATION CAUSING GREAT DIFFICULTY. QUESTION IS 
- + * WW TO DEAL WITH THIS PROBLEM. US, UK AND USSR ALL WANT 
TREATY AND THEREFORE MOPED sevisre COULD ACCEPT OUR LANGUAGE. 


| 
j 
P."+  & GROMYKO ASKED SEE TEXT. 
j 


(Ca G HARRIMAN SAID TEXT SAME, AS YESTERDAY *S EXCEPT “PROHIBITE 
i TO “T N : 


=< GRONKYO SAID THIS VERY NINOR CHANGE. | 
- HARRIMAN RESPONDED waS. INPROVEMENT con ant WITH OUR ORIGINAL 
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4 GROMKYO ADMIT 1ED-SOXE—TRPROVENENT-BUT-STILL— INSPSTED VERY 
- WINORe SAID YESTERDAY HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM HAD SAID SUVIET 
FORMULA BROADER THAN DESIRED. HAD POINTED OUT FORMULATION 
IMPLIED STATE COULD BaSé ITS_DECISION TO WLTHDRAW FRO. 
IREATY ON cUNSIDERATIUNS FAR BROADER THAN THOSE CONTAINED 
EL Aeeey teeetr Fr.  GROMYKO SAID He HAD GONE INTO GREAT DETAIL 
STERDAY IN ATTEMPT EXPLAIN MATTER BUT TO PRECLUDE ANY 
; POSSIBILITY MISUNDERSTANDING WISHED PROPOSS ANOTHER VERSION 
? THIS ARTICLE BASED ON WORDING “RELATED Ti TOT THE CONTENTS 
; OF THE TREATY” (SENT SEPTEL). ~ 
ieee el 


10 HARRIMAN EXPRESSED APPRECIATION SOVIET EFFORTS FIND NEW 
LANGUAGE. WOULD HAVE CONSULT WASHINGTON BEFORE EXPRESSING 
OPINION. enteeb@cenes Ocoee 


1) GROMYKO, SWITCHING TO ENGLISH, SAID WISHED ALSO STATE SOVIETS 
PREPARED ACCEPT LANGUAGE IN PREAMBLE REFERRING TO GENERAL AND 
COMPLETE a IN SORFORNTTY UN PURPOSES AS SUGGESTED 














BY US. os . 
° ae } 
1X HARRIMAN EXPRESSED GRATITUDE AND “ASKED IF SOVIETS HAD GIVEN 
FURTHER THOUGHT TO ARTICLE 3S. IF OULD. AGREE DROP 


THEIR D WITHDRAW OUR PROPOSAL CONCERNING BY 
WERaS OUT crPeCTIVE TREATY PROVISION.” _ 


13 GROM YKO ASKED TO HEAR TEXT AND FOLLOWINS THEN READ TO HI 
IN BOTH ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN: “SZEKING TO ACHIEVE THE 
DISCONTINUANCE OF ALL TEST EXPLOSIONS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
; FOR ALL TIME AND DETERMINED.TO CONTINUE NEGOTIATIONS TO THIS 
END AWD DESIRING TO P'JT AN END TO THE CONTANINATION oF 
.* HAN *S ENVIRONMENT BY RADIOAGCI SVE SUBSTANCES.™ 


Ww at THIS POINT HAILSHAN. SAID_ RUSSIAN TEXT WAS IMPROVEMENT. a 
)S- HARRIMAN THEN ASKED MBOUT TREATY 1 TITLE. 

16 GROMYMD SAID FELT. PERHAPS BETTER SPECIFY IN TITLE BAN ON | 
a WEAPONS T AS THIS WOULD HAVE MORE FaVORAELE ete 
' , PSYCH OPOSTORL SIRE CT ON PUBLIC OPINION WHICH CONSIDERS | 
THIS TREATY aS APPLYING TO NUCLEAR WEAPONS. DENIED THAT 

THIS MATTER OF PRINCIPLE OR OF ANY SPECIAL INTEREST TO 

SOVIET UNION. 


17 HAILSHAM ASKED WHETHER SUBJECT SHOULD Bé "TREATY FOR aN 


_ RCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS.” _. - af 
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r: |? GROMYKO RESPONDED THAT MIGHT BE BéTTER. 
a 19 HARRIMAN SAID THE US BELIEVED WISER SPECIFY IN TITLE THREE 
: SeNTS COVERED BY TREATY, SO AS NOT TO CREATE CuNrusION 
ry a IN PUSL TC #IND. HOWEVE VS PREFERRED NO REFERENCE TO 
oe i an ENVIRONMENTS HE vOUD ASIC s-HE SOvS pRereRREI REACTION. WHILE 

, STANTIVE, IF OF SUCH PSYCHOLOGICAL’ IMPORTANCE 


THAT UNLESS SOVS COULD ACCEPT REFERENCE TO THREE. ENVIRONMENTS 
1 TODAY, IT WOULD HAVE TO BE REFERRED TO WASHINGTON. 


2o GROMYKO CONTENDED SOVS HAD NO SPECIAL MOTIVES RE THIS *% 
=. ‘ATTTER 
ei BUT BELIEVED FROM PYBLIC CPIWION STANDPOINT, PARTICULARLY : 


er 





'‘S BETTER CONCENTRATE IN TITLE ON MAIN POINT AS SCOPE OF TREATY 
’ DETERMINED BY ITS CONTENTS SO THAT NO ONE WOULD HAVE ANY 
DOUBTS RE WHAT WAS INTENDED. 


a 


© sp "RQ HARRINAN REITERATED THIS NOT QUESTION OF SUBSTANCE, ONLY OF 
*) i PUBLIC REACTION, BUT WOULD REFER TO WASHINGTON. 


a3 SHAM DID NOT BELIEVE UK DEL WOULD FIND ANY DIFFICULTY 
f “BLE OR TITLE AND THEREFORE DID NOT WISH PROLONG 
Be ‘DISCUSSION THESE MATTERS. RE WITHDRAWAL LANGUAGE 

SUGGESTED BY SOVS TODAY, BELIEVED ‘IT REPRESENTED SUBSTANTIAL 

fe IMPROVEMENT OVER PREVIOUS SOV TEXT, AND THANKED GROMYKO FOR 
HAVING BEEN ASLE FIND SUCH WORDING. SINCE HARRIMAN WAS TO 
'. . REFER TO WASHINGTON, HE THOUGHT HE TOO SHOULD “RESERVE HIS 
¥ POSITION NTIL HE COMMUNICATED WITH LONDON. HOWEVER, 
, PERSONALLY HE BELIEVED NEW SOV LANGUAGE WAS SUBSTANTIAL 
| ss IMPROVEMENT AND THEREFORE HE DID NOT WISH MUNIMIZE SOV 
2; ¢ EFFORT. . 


») 2 ay. THEN REFERRED TO ARTICLE JNOTING IT HAD BEEN 
*\. - TEMTATIVELY AGREED IN DRA ITTEE AND RECAI.LING 
+ * SUBSEQUENT US SUGGESTION LANGUAGE PARA 2 SHOULD CONFORM TO 









gi. AGREED IN DRAFTING COMMITTEE, WITH ONE ow HE HaD 


"AS GROMYKO SAID SOV DRAFT TREATY WAS COMPOSITE TEXT INCLUDING 
+ i+ ARTICLE I WITH CERTAIN CHANGES WHICH SOVS BELIEVED SHOULD BE 
\,. ACCEPTABLE TO USZUKe Ee ak isan Pacbuinbee +++ 
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FROM STANDPOINT THOSE UNFAMILIAR WITH FINE POINTS OF. PROBLEN, 
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\e HARRIMAN REITERATED BRAND NEW LANGUAGE IN THAT ARTICLE CauSED 
DIFFICULTY. 


_ 7 HA LSHAY = NEW SOV LANGUAGE PARA 1.B, ARTICLE I, UN. 

He COULD WOT UNDERST AND IT SECAUSE PuRPOSE 

, | PREV GORDING” WAS TO ADD TO TREATY COVERAGE ADDITIONAL 

>  ° ENVIRONMENT, I.E., UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIONS WITH VENTING.  y 

} ° AS HE UNDERSTOOD, SOV ADDITION MZANT SUCH TESTS SHOULD . 

ALSO BE PROHIBITED UNDER FUTURE COMPREHENSIVE BAN; HOWEVER, | 
If THERE SHOULD BE COMPREHENSIVE BAN IT WOULD COVER ALL EN- ‘6. 

£ VIRONMENTS, INCLUDING UNDERGROUND AND THERZFORE DIFFICULT 

i UNDERSTAND WHY THIS CLAUSE NECESSARY. UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIONS ‘ 

WITH VENTING WOULD AUTOMATICALLY BE COVZRED IN COMPREHENSIVE 

| TREATY. WONDERED WHETHER REASON FOR LACK OF CLARITY SOV 

ADDITION PERHAPS LAY IN TRANSLATION PROBLEMS. 


ft / Bow g. BELIEVED THERE WAS NO PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION. POINT 
aed a ACCORDINa TO PARA 2, WHICH HAD BEEN PROPOSED BY US/UK, 
HE = TESTS: IN A VERY SPECIAL CATEGORY, I.E. LLY 

UNDERGROUND AND NC r NV TRONHENTS« 


1Y OF OTHER THREE ENVIRO 
GROUND EX EXPLOSIONS aS SUCH BUT. 
: WS, THEREFORE, SOVS BeLIzVED 
a es: THIS PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
| : . F INCE QUESTION OF SUCH SPECIAL 
_ TESTS: HAD ARISEN IT WOULD BE BETTER, PERHAPS FOR POLITICAL 
REASONS, TO INCLUDE SOVS SUSGESTED LANGUAGE. HE COULD SEE NO 
DEMERITS BUT ONLY MERITS IN THAT LANGUAGE, SINCE IT WOULD 


STRENGTHEN THE TREATY WITHOUT PREDETERMINING ANYTHING IN , 
FUTURE. WHILE ADDITION WAS NOT MAJOR, SOVS BELIEVED IT USEFUL. 


aN UNDERSTOOD GROMYKO*S REMARKS TO KEAN COMPREHENSIVE 
WOULD OVERRIDE LIMITATION SET FORTH IN PARA 1B. IF THAT 
Saw NO DIFFICULTY IN ACCEPTING SOV SUGGESTED sis 

"ADDITION BUT VISKED CLARIFY! WHAT IT REANT. - 


: a3 SAID SUCK UNDERSTANDING COULD BE CORRECT, PROVIDED 



























AGREEMENT COVERED ALL FOUR ENVIRONMENTS INCLUDING + 4 
UNDERGROUND. ON OTHER HAND VERY SPECIFIC SITUATION WOULD 4 

. ARISE IF FUTURE AGREEMENT COVERED ONLY UNDERGROUND TESTS 

AND NOT’ SUCH TESTS AS MIGHT BE REGARDED AS HALF URDEREROUND 
AND HALF ATMOSPHTSIC. © 


a aILsian SAID HE NAD NO OBJECTION IN PRINCIPLE ro ADDITION, 
IEVED. IMPROVED. LANGUAGE. SHOULD. BE FOUND. BELIEVED. 


“-” 
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THIS WAS ONLY POINT OF SUBSTANCE HE WISHED TO” RAISE AS OTHER 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN US AND SOV VERSIONS VERE PURELY MATTER 
OF AND_UK COULD “AC CEPT ZITHER. VERSION. ‘IF 
THERE WERE AN DIFFERENCES IN SUBSTANCE TWO VERSIONS, HE 
WISHED RESPECTIVE SIDES TELL HIM WHAT THEY WERE. HE COULD 
NOT SEE ANY PROBLEMS OF SUBSTANCE. 
[ S¥ARRIMAN POINTED OUT PROBLEMS DID ARISE. ALL THESE MATTERS 
‘WAD BEEN DISCUSSED IN WASHINGTON FOR MANY MONTHS, SUT NOW WE 
WERE FACED WITH SOME BRAND NEW LANGUAGE. WE BELIEVED TREATY . sayy 
|’ SHOULD STAND BY ITSELF AND SHOULD NOT DEAL WITH WHAT MIGHT 
WAPPEN IN FUTURE, POSSIBLY IN SOME OTHER FORM. THOUGHT 
; UNDERLYING SOV ADDITION WAS INCLUDED IN PREAMBLE CLAUSE 
j. EKPRESSING HOPE COMPREHENSIVE BAN WOULD Be ACHIEVED. SINCE 
{ “SOV ADDITION COULD CAUSE DIFFICULTIES IN WASHINGTON AND HAD 
NW CLEAR OBJECT BUT ONLY COMPLICATED MATTERS, WE WISHED ASK 
SOVS REMOVE IT. NEW SOV DRAFT ALSO PRESENTED SOME DIFFICULTIES 
, OF DRAFTING NATURE, BUT SINCE THOSE MIGHT BE DUE TO TRANSLATION 
€>/. i OR PUNCTUATION THEY SHOULD Bz REFERRED.TO DRAFTING COMMITTEE. 
‘| HOPED SOVS WOULD REMOVE THIS COMPLICATION AND AGREE REFER TO 
f° DRAFTING COMMITTEE ARTICLE I FOR FINAL EDITING TO MAKE 
>." LANGUA@E AS CLEAR AS POSSIBLE TO ALL. 


”-* @ ADDRESSING HIMSELF TO HAISSHAM, HARRIMAN STRESSED THESE ARTICLES 
A MAD BEEN STUDIED AT LENGTH IN WASHINGTON AND EACH OF PHRASES : 
}~ -. © AD DEFINITE MEANING TO CONFORM WITH OBJECT IVES WE BELIEVED 
. 4, SMOULD BE COVERED. 


> 9 GRONYKO ASSERTED COULD NOT UNDERSTAND NATURE HARRIMAN *S 
AND REQUESTED CLARIFICATION. WONDERED WHERE HARRIMAN: 
.} .. SAW DRAWBACKS IN SOV ADDITION. HE COULD WELL UNDERSTAND 
i ARTICLES HAD BEEN STUDIED FOR MONTHS IN WASHINGTON, BUT 
;* s. ADDITION HAD BEEN PROPOSED NOT TO WEAKEN TREATY BUT ONLY TO 
““\. QLARIFY IT. WONDERED WHETHER HARRIMAN*S DOUBTS LAY IN BELIEF . 
“yJ°* $V SUGGESTED LANGUAGE PREJUDGED SOLUTION, OF QUESTION OF A 
2} FUTURE EXPLOSIONS OF THIS KIND. — 


i AN SAID THERE WERE TWO POINTS. HE WISHED TO MAKE CLEAR. 































V ADDITION MEANT REWRITING OF THIS PARA FROM WHaT 
WAD BEEN AGREED IN DRAFTING COMMITTEE. THIS PARA HAD BEEN 

“SS CAREFULLY DRAFTED TO COVER ALL CONTINGENCIES AND WITHOUT 

Ces gtypy. ONE. CQULD_ NOT, ANSWER. VHAT,,PROBLEMS, ADDITION. WOULD CREATE. | 
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THAT WAS WHY HE HAD SUGGESTED DRAFTING COMMITTEE STUDY" ~~~ 
PROBLEM TO SEE THAT ALL REQUIREMENTS AND SITUATIONS WERE 
COVERED. an <OliD, THERE WAS MATTER HAILSHAM HAD SPOKEN ABOUT, 
I.E., REFERENCe TO FUTURE TREATY. IT WAS UNUSUAL’ TO SPEAK 
IN TEXT OF ONE “TREATY OF WHAT SOME OTHER TREATY SHOULD COVER. 
. REITERATED THIS TREATY SHOULD STAND BY ITSELF AND SHOULD NOT 

PREJUDGE WHAT SHOULD BE COVERED IN OTHER. LANGUAGE CALLING 

- FOR ACHIEVEMENT COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN APPROPRIATE FOR PREAMBLE: 

}: AND INDEED WAS ALREADY CONTAINED THEREIN. WE BELIEVED 
QJITE UNUSUAL HAVE SUBSTANTIVE PART OF TREATY COVERING este, 
Na - POINTS OF SOME FUTURE TREATY NOT YET IN EXISTENCE. CERTAINLY, . . 
? WHEN WE CAME TO COMPREHENSIVE TREATY WE MUST BE CLEAR WHAT 
5 SHOULD BE COVERED AND MAKE SURE NO LOOPHOLE WOULD BE LEFT, 
BUT TO PREJUDGE THIS NOW WOULD ONLY COMPLICATE RATHER THAN 
§ CLARIFY SITUATION. REITERATED HOPED SOVS WOULD REMOVE 


THEIR ADDITION PARTICULARLY AS ADDED NOTHING TO PRESENT 
SITUATION. 


Beco ay NO OBJECTION TO DRAFTING COMMITTZE STUDYING THIS 

GUAGE AND ATTEMPTING AGREE ON IT. HE NOW HAD CLEARER 
UNDERSTANDING HARRIMAN*S DOUBTS BUT BELIEVED THEY NOT JUSTIFIED. 
SOVS DID NOT BELIEVE THEIR ADDITIONAL LANGUAGE WOULD PREJUDGE 

-. .. FUTURE SETTLEMENT THIS PROBLEM FOR THERE WERE ONLY FOUR 

ve). ENVIRONMENTS AND THUS IN COMPREHENSIVE TREATY ONE COULD aDD 

‘| ONLY ONE ENVIRONMENT, I.E., UNDERGROUND. HOWEVER, IF ; 

WARRIMAN BELIEVED PRESENT SOV SUGGESTED LANGUAGE IN SOME DEGREE ° 

| PREJUDGED NATURE FUTURE TREATY THEN P :. JLO 

BE USZD INDICATING THAT PROVISION A. 290 \ 

} ITIL THT: TELERCUAS-SETTLED_1N | IF SREEM 

Lepe=*: ap o« “oes & —_s ce eee = = 6 


3 OF NATURE OF SETTLEMENT. 
WARRIWAN OBSERVED EFFECT WOULD BE SAMZ WHETHER LANGUAGE i 
INCLUDED OR NOT. . 


// GROMYKO. COMMENTED THIS WAS NOT MATTER OF SUBSTANTIVE BUT 
SOVS BELIEVED BETTER INCLUDE SUCH LANGUAGE. | 


| * JacWa LLSHAR SAID HE WAS SHPARTIAL ON THIS POINT. 


’ JS WARRINAN SUGGESTED ATTEMPT BE MADE FIND SOME LANGUAGE WHICH 
‘WOULD BE CLEARER FROM STANDPOINT OUR OBJECTIVES. IN ANY EVENT 

fie ts MATTER MUST BE CAREFULLY STUDIED. OPINED PRINCIPAL REASON --- 

rv)" FOR SOV SUGGESTED ADDITION WAS PROPAGANDA RATHER THAN ! ; 
“s) - SUBSTANCE.._ IF. ADDITION. WAS TO. BE MADE PURELY.FOR. PUBLIC...” , 
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QPINION REASONS WE MIGHT CONSIDER IT. HOWEVER, WE WIS ane) 
OSTAIN WASHINGTON*S REACTION TO THIS NalTerR, As WASHIN GTO 


EzClcVeD ARTICLE I HAD BEEN SETTLED. 


(PRE ARTICLES II_AND.LLILNEW SOV DRAFT, HARRINAN SAID THEY UNDER 
STUDY SY LEGAL ZXPERTS, AND WASHINGTON HAD SOKZWHAT DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGE FOR THEN. HOWEVER, DID NOT BeLleVe ANY POINTS OF 
SUBSTANCE OR PRINCIPLZ WERZ_INVOLVED_AND THcrerort SUGGZSTED 
THEY SE REFERRED TO DRAFTINV CONMITTee AS WELL. * 


/SWAILSHAM BELIEVED THIS WAS PURELY MATTER OF LANGUAGE. WHILE 
" SZ ONE COULD READ DIFFERENT MEANING INTO SOV AND US 
VERSIONS Hz PERSONALLY COULD PuT HIS NANE UNDER EITHER. 

/€GROMYKO AGREED WO MATTERS OF SYBSTANCE WERE INVOLVED. 


/7 HARRIMAN NOTED sal ch? V_NEW_SOV DRAFT (WITHDRAWAL CLAUSZ) 
Bin ONE -THAT CREATE AlzST DIFFICULTY. AS TO ARTICLE V THAT 


DRAFT THERE APPEARED TO-BE-RO-PROSLERS. . 
GP- l . 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: Proposed Nuclear Offer to De Gaulle 


An offer of nuclear assistance to General De Gaulle to 


\) 
\ 
XY 
deterrents. You stated this policy eloquently to the , 
European people in your Frankfurt speech. XQ 
To depart from a policy of this importance is a major 
step with far-reaching implications. Before you finally decide 
I urge that the decision be thoroughly } 
examined and tested against all possible consequences. I am 
encouraged in venturing this admonition by the views that 
David Bruce has put forward in his telegram this afternoon d 
w 
‘ 


(Deptel 491 of the Mum series). Bruce vigorously argues 
ageinst a nuclear offer to De Gaulle. 
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Whether or not General De Geulle would accept an offer 
from us if we decide to make one is a matter of speculation. 
It would, I think, depend to a considerable extent upon the 
conditions that we attach. But, without regard to the 
General's reaction, the mere fact of our making such an offer 
would itself raise serious problems in our relations with \ 
other nations. G 
to 


I foresee so many difficulties in the new line of policy 
we are considering that I feel obliged call to your attention 
some of the implications as I perceive then. 
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This memorsndum will consider three questions: | 


First: Ie it desirable to make s nuclear offer to 
De Geulle? 


Second: If so, whet should be the form and conditious 
of thet offer? 


Thirc: What should be the timing of our offer? 
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willingness te help France by offering De Geulle the same 
deal that we offered the British after Nassau. 
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coasider the world climcte in which such a test would occur. 


Iz, <s seazs probable, alrost 2 
PTUC-=. scly sica the test-ban a 8 pee 
ws likely to induce a widccp =O2 


t::2 Sovict Union would play a leading role in the jccring 
coction, but I thin’ it highly doudtful that it tuld abandon 
tnecivaentaces of appearing ca the side of peace by destroy- 


ins the esroecccat. 


After all the USSR would he 


cuzdiz7 tha world that the Foor ~ch box tefts were of a nuture 
“— "40c- savdiced the supreme interosts of its country", as the 


ssccnt dzcatt treaty specifics Se 


r s eotoutte clear that a French bomb holds no terrors for hia 


s a Cornan boob night). 


Wor do I think that a Fronch bomb test would brins public 


ccncure ca the United States or 


\loctern alliance. Tho rottcn esgs would fall, with considcrable 
pozeisica, oa France -- particularly if we continue to make clear 
coat we oppose the spread of national nuclear deterrent. 


2. Cur offer to help Pro-ce vould create difficultics 
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cll the nations of the world will 
comont, the French action would 
d ead hostile outcry. Wo doubt 


2 Cc geect difficulty in pore 


And Me. Khrushchev has rade it 


tho other nations of the 
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Dut if the Sovict Union would probably accept a Fronch bomb 
test without costroying the treaty, I do not believe it would 
stand still while we proveded France with the tcchnology that 


testin; would otherwise provide 


vehomant charses of bad faith, and that these charges would find 
wide credibility around the world. 
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cest ban trecty is to frustrate 
arepl bear pow or, we would secu to 


3. An offer to Ne Gaulle wuld create a potertiall 
la-ceruus problem in our relaticas with West Cersiny. 





The wost serious hazards that might flow from our helping 
De Gaulle -- or from our even offering to help him -- would be 


« I think we could expect 


aensf irmorternce ~ Cur astsictanacs 
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If a principal object of the 
China's ambitions to become a 


be running the wrong —* with 
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in connection with our relations with Germany. Over the 

years ahead, Germany will provide the focus of danger for our 
European policy. As I have written te you before, tie clearest 
lesson of the between-wars period is that the Germans can become 
dangerous if they are (1) isolated, end (2) given a sense of 
grievance. 


In helping the French, we would be in the position of 
assisting De Gsulle‘s clearly emneunced ambition to gein «a 
preferred status for France in Europe and the At 
At the same tins, by expecting them to 
treaty we would be asking the 
denying ordinance condeming them to e permanent non-nuclear 
status -- in other words, te e status of permanent discrinina- 
tion. 


The Germans would be unlikely te derive much comfort frou 
the argument that De Gaulle would 
the service of the West. In view 
MATO, this is not very persuasive. 
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Many of our European allies would interpret such a move : 

as indicating that we did not mean what we seid when we spoke , 

out against national nuclear deterrents. They would regard it | 

as proving that the General had adopted the right tactics in his | 
treatment of America, that we are susceptible to blackmail, 

- that the most effective way to deal with the Anglo-Saxons | 

is- to be beastly to then. : 


vic 
ly 


No matter how carefully we explained our action, I fear it 
would be regarded in Europe as a sign that the United States 
was turning away from its policy of partnership with a united : 
Europe in favor of bilateral desle with the man who has done | 
the most to disrupt progress toward European unity, 


These reactions could be expected not merely from Germany, 
but from Italy and the Benelux. In fact, I think should take 
a careful reading as to the possible effect on the; policies of 
the new Italian Government during this highly critical period. 





5. woul rm the LDCs a rest 
of the world. 


If, at the time of signing the test-ban agreement, we 
simultaneously assist an ex-colonial power in its efforts to 
enter the nuclear club, we will destroy « part of the moral 
advantage we might otherwise obtain from the test ban. In fact, 
our action is likely to be misunderstood and resented particularly | 
by the less developed countries who will see some hypocrisy in 
our seeking a test ban in order to halt nuclear proliferation | 
while at the same time assisting enother nation to achieve | 
nuclear capability. ' 


6. Harmful consequences will flow from the offer, 
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In making a nuclear offer to De Gaulle we risk considerable 
damage to a variety of vital interests -- whether or not the | 
General buys what we offer. The mere fact of our tendering | 
assistance -~- taking into eccowt that the Soviets presumably 
do not wish to be pressured into making a similar offer to the 
CHICOMS -- will indicate that the Western white ngtions are 
willing to share the bomb with other Western white nations -- 
but not with people of different color. The CHICQMS would be 
likely to make a propaganda field day out of this, 
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Nevertheless -- in spite of all of these dangers -- I 
think we could afford to absorb the discontent of the rest 
of the world with our nuclear offer if it were clearly in 
our interest that France should become an effective nuclear 
power. It seems to me, however, that the fects are quite 
the contrary. , 


Why, after all, is General De Gaulle interested in having 
nuclear weapons? He has made it crystal clear that he regards 
a nuclear weapons system not as something to be placed at the 
service of the West but instrument of specifically national 
interest. He does not think of a French national deterrent as 











y 
supreme national interest". 
that force whenever it 
suited his special purposes, es he has already withdrawn the 
— leseia? or as he withdrew most of the French amy to serve 

Algeria 


But if it is against our national interest for De Gaulle 
to have an independent deterrent, it is even more clearly 
against our national interest for us to help him achieve it. 
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able to do 


There is, moreover, a further reseson favoring delay. 
we do not help the French now, I think it likely that, if and 
when the British Labor Party comes to power next year, they 
But they will probably not feel 


will begin to phese out the British deterrent, which 
could relieve the ultimate pressures for nuclear capebility in 


other countries. 
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so if we are actively helping France. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE CONDITIONS OF A WUCLEAR OFFER? 


‘i 


- If - in spite of the foregoing considerations + it is 
decided that the U.3. should make a nuclear offer to De Gaulle, 
I think it essential thet you make clear from the outset that 
the offer is not for the purpose of facilitating De Gaulle's 
ambition to achieve a nuclear capability he is free to use at 
will for his own special national interests. At the sinimm= 
the offer should be unequivocally conditioned on as 

’ £irm terms of assignment es were employed with respect to the 






The present draft of the proposed letter to el 
De Gaulle does not maxe this point clear. It merely 
that we " would be willing to exp ve 
the necessary technical informet 
your program." 


specifically French deterrent. 


Under these circumstances I think it likely that, if we 
do not make ourselves clear and 
will feel - or et least pretend to f 
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Under the circumstances, I think it essential -- if 
it is decided to go ahead <- that we mske quite clear in 


— letter the general conditions we have in mind. 





to have De Gaulle reject the offer 
upset our other by leading 
might be to help him on his 


far better 
» than to 
pect that we 
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But I think there are good reasons why we should not be 


too hasty. 
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De Gaulle finds out what we are really up to. 


Timing is important not merely in relation to the world 
effect of a test-ben treaty but also in relation to the 
process of Senatorial ratification. Im this connection we 
should consider whether it is better to risk a rejection of 
the treaty on July 29 or a more angry attack a week or two 
later after De Gaulle has the conditions we have 
in mind. In any event, I if it would be 

postpone all reaction from the General witil after ratification 





mind on July 29, 
treaty would come 
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Meanwhile, other voices wil 
we can look forward to a 

world maite for the conclusion of the 
after the treaty is conc 

the nations of the world to queue up in order to establish 
their peaceful intentions by becoming early signers. In such 
an environment of expectation « dissenting French yoice will 
lose its resonance in the manner of the Cuckoo's as Spring 
wears on. And it will become increasingly difficult for 

De Gaulle to maintain his obduracy -- particularly, since he 
is likely to be under substantial pressure from the African 
members of the French Commmity as well as from his European 
neighbors. 


At that time -- hopefully -- we might find a feasible 
occasion for organising our other European allies in «a. 


think, in fact, 
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common approach to the problem of the French deterrent. | 
be far better to work toward this objective ) 

try to capture the Gaullist citadel with only our 
Anglo-Saxon partner to keep us company. 





George W. Ball 
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TO: Secretary of State 
NO: 271, JULY 22, MIDNIGHT 


FISHER BEGAN BY REPORTING PROCZEDINGS DRAFTING COMMITTEE THIS 
" MORWING. | 


AFTER SOMZ DISCUSSION VARIOUS POINTS IN ARTICLE 1 TENTATIVE 
AGREZKINT REACHED OW FOLLOWING: _ 


(1) SOVS ACCEPTED INCLUSION OF QTE TO PREVENT UNQTE FOLLOWING 
@=E TO PROAIBIT UsQTE IW PaRA 13 (2) US/UK ACCEPTED LANGUAGE 
PARA 1-A SJBJECT TD MINOR EDITORIAL CHANGES; (3) IN PARA 1.B, 
> ADD AFTER QTE CONDUCTED UNQTE QTE IT IS UNDERSTOOD IN THIS 
." CONNECTION THAT, THE PROVISIONS OF THIS SUBPARASRAPH ARE 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE T2 THE CONCLUSION OF A TREATY RESULTING IN 
THE PERMANENI BANWING OF ALL NUCLEAR TEST EXPLOSIONS, INCLUDING 
ALL SUCH EXPLOSIONS UNDERGROUND, THZ CONCLUSION GF WHICK, 
"AS THE PARTIES HAVE STATED IN THE PREAMBLE TO THIS TREATY, w 
THEY SEEK TO ACHIEVE. UNQTE; (4) SOVS AGREZD MAKE LANGUAGE = 
‘PARA 2 CONFORM TO LANGUAGE PARA 1. ~ 
oO 


RE (1) ABOVE, THERE WAS NO DISCUSSION. rr 


_ 


RE (2) AZOVE, 3ROGYKO EXPRESSED CONCERN US LANGUAGE DID wot" 
COVER “JNDERVATER ZX ND WATERS. HARRIMAN AND_, 


= 
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- . . ” © 
TODAYS SESSION BEGAN 3 PM WITH SAME US GROUP aS Last MEETING. 7 
N 

~N 

—s 









“— HAILSHAM S ONDUCT SUCH a 
» ‘EXPLOSIONS: ASSUMED SOVS HAD NO SUCH INTENTIONS EITHER AND 
‘ACCEPTED SOV LANGUAGE. 4 


OW) YSSN ¢-el. 430 


“RE (3) ABOVE, THERE WAS LENGTHY DISCUSSION IN COURSE OF WHICH - no 

GROMYKO*S MAIN POINT WAS THAT SINCE PARA 1.8 IN EFFECT CREATED breve 
A SPECIAL CATEGORY OF EXPLOSIONS IT SHOULD SE MADE CLEAR 

-Tuat SUCH EXPLOSIONS WOULD BE COVERED BY ANY FUTURE LEAR scustad, 

‘TREATY. HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM SAID INTENTION WAS HAVE ALL . 

(TYPES NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS, INCLUDING THOSE REFERRED T3 IN 

(PARA 1.8, COVERED BY ANY FUTURE COMPREHENSIVE TREATY. 

MAPRINAN POINTED OUT, HOWEVER, THAT WASHINGTON*S PREFERENCE 

‘WAS TO REFLECT THIS INTENTION IN PREAMBLE RATHER THAN BODY  ~ 
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Re (4) ABOVE, THERE WAS No pIscussJow. 
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OF "TEX, SAYING PARA 3 PREANSLE COULD 52 APPROPRIATELY 
SOD1F1€D FOR THAT PURPOSE. SROKYKO COUNTZRED PRZAXSLE ALRZADY 
ASREED AND SUCH SOLUTION WOULD ONLY COsPLICATZ KATTERS. 
SuSudSTED BRIZF RECTSS SO THAT PRINCIPALS COULDCUNSULT 
RaVISEAS. DURIag RECESS US/UK DOVILIPZD LAwSUASZ WHICH 
SVS ADCEPTED WITH BINOR DRAFTING CHANSCS. HARRIGAW STRESSZD 
LANSUASE SUSJZCT TS WASHINGTON*S APPROVAL. . 


GROMYMO THEN PROPOSED TOR, 
ASVvED If ANY SOAMINTS ON SOV "PROPOSAL. 





bARRIGCAN SGiD THOUSHT MATTER COULD Sz > HANDLED VITHOUT CHANING 
RJLoiGN TeaT SiskPLY SY AGRéEcING TO DlF FERENCE ENGLISH " 
1Aé SLAT lO RJSssSIAN TErRss, Lobes SUSST ITUTION QTz SUSJECT 
BAI. SR UNQTE INSTEAD OF QTE CONTENTS UNQTE AND QTE EXTRAORDINARY 
=. “S$ UvOTS INSTESD QTE EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUNSTANCES UNQTZ. 
ie «43 AGREED TacSs NEW TRANSLATIONS WUULD Be ENGLISH TEXT 

1 RNSSLAN TEXT REMAINING. UNCHANGED. 


nATRISAN THEnw AAISED ‘PROBLES OF QTz Pe hGe ill os NALS 

SAID ALTNOUSH THIS WOT RPT NOT NOW RPT Now meNTIONED IN 
TaceTY, AE AAD DISSISSED MATTER WITH KHRUSHCHEV YESTERDAY. 
SARNSACHSV AAD SPOKEN OF GREAT NEW SOV PROJECTS CONCERNING 
CasALS awD AéVeRslwS FLOW OF RIVER. US HAD CONSIDERED 
PIOSISILITY OF wWeW CAWAL ACROSS ISTHNUS PANANA. SUCH PROJECTS 
NIGHT IAVSLVE Oié PEACEF IL USis UNQTE. UNDER TERMS OF 

P2ATTOLE ON AY INDASNT TRIS «lGAT. BE POSSISLE SY AGREEMENT 

ALL ORISINGL PARI IZs. HARRIAAN STATED MERELY WANTED MAKE 
RlocJAD CLEAR THAT AWY OHS OF THE PARTIES WHO WISHED IN 

PITYAL USE ATOSIS ENERGY FUR PEACEFUL PURPUSES MIGHT RAISE 
NATIZR IN THIS FASHION. GROMYKO AGREED SAYING SOV PCSITION 

Js PEACEFUL USES HAD BEEN STATED IN CONTEXT TREATY UNDER 
“SSCTIATION, WITANSUT PREJUDGING ISSUE FOR FUTURE. HARRIMAN 
SAID WOULD NOW BE ASLE SAY AMENDMENT. COULD BE REQUESTED AND ; 
SVS AGREED CONSIDER IT WITHOUT PRIOR COMMITMENT. » 


CONCERUING OYENDMENT, GROMTRO- IWQUIRED WHETHER WOULD Bz TWO. 
TAIRDS OR SIMPLE HAJORITY. HARRIMAN SAID PREFERRED SIMPLE 
wAJIRITY WHICH WOULD HAKE IT EASIER FOR USSR, US AND UK TO 





ACSIAPLISH VAHAT THEY VISHED. GROKY NO OBJECTION 
TO SIsPLY GAIORITYs} HARRIMAN SUascsleD, A GROMYKO AGREED, 
INCLUDE Tq PARA 52 AR] _2a ASPPRENGE TO. WITHDRAWAL NOTICES. 
_ SECRIT 
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 GRINYKO SAID NEXT WISHED DISCUSS SITUATION WHICH WOULD BE 

; CREATED ini FRE TREATY AND CONTINUED TES, 
QULD WisA Pees t ata te SITUATION. 

ne HOPED US A ErrUnia PcRSUADE 
' FRANCE aouaal YOULD BE CROWWED WITH SUCCESS. ADD SOV GOVT 


=] : RESERVED RIGHT ISSUE FORMAL STATEMENT CONCERNING FRANCE aT 
‘APPROPRIATE STAGE PROGRESS_THIS TREATY. 


| GRONYKO SAID WISHED AGAIN POINT OUT SOVIETS PROPOSING IN ALL 
* SERIQUSNESS RETURN TD SUSJECT OF WAP. WOULD LIKE RECALL | 
WURYSHCHEV STATEMENT Ri IMPORTANCE THIS SU2JECT AND HIS lsirw. 
REMARYS RE 7AVORASLE CONSEQUENCES WHICH WOULD ENSUE FROM 
‘SIGNING SUCH PACT. TRUSTZD NO ONE WOULD DENY THAT 3-ENVIRON. 
/MENTAL TB TREATY DOES NOT CONSTITUTE DISARKANENT OR EVEN 
BEGINNING OF DISARMAMENT ALTHOUGH OF POSITIVE SIGNIFICANCE. 
BUT SIMULTANZOUS CONCLUSION BOTH TB AND WAP WOULD CERTAINLY 
WAVE DEFINITE POSITIVE EFFECT AND LEAD TO INTERNATIONAL 
DETENTE. WOULD ALSO CREATE MORE UNDERSTANDING AKONG STATES 
AND MORE FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE FOR STUDY OTHER QUESTION, 
«) PARTICULARLY GERMAN QUESTION AND SETTLENENT SITUATION wzST 
BERLIN. SAID DID NOT KNOW WHETHER OTHERS READY THIS MEETING 
‘SAY ANYTHING NEW RE UK AND US POSITION AE NaP, BUT IN 
| ACCORD SOVIET GOVERNMENT POSITION MUST EMPHASIZE AGAIN 
; INPORTANCE ATTACHED NAP IN COMBINATION WITH TB. 

















HAILSHAM STATED UK DELEGATION HaD NO DOUBTS RE IMPORTANCE aoe: 
SOVIET GOVZRWKEWT ATTACHES THIS KATTER, WAS PARTICULARLY ANXIOUS ' 
, ACHIEVE DETENTE. PROBLEM waS HOW FaR COULD GO WITHOUT 

EXCEEDING INSTRUCTIONS OR CAUSING NATO ALLIZS FEEL we HaD 
NEGOTIATED THIS SUBJECT BEHIND THEIR BACKS. EMPHASIZED og 
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SECRET 
-4- 271, JULY 22, MIDKIGHT-PROM MOSCOW 


Coul.D NSCITACA 33 EZYIND INSTRYSTIONS NOR NEGOTIZTI SlAIAD 

ALL fze* FALLS. SAID HAD PUT SoyN LANGUAGE vi oz “ISHT 

Ez used I. <3 SHUATQUES Aad VAICH HARRINAS HAD ose 40 THIS 

Pind ARILSAN Fa "Fe SQVIETS Tine COYTst TN Tt? are, 

WalLSdhe . mth FELT THis LANS'I£ASGE YOULD Asslsi7 PURPOSES” - 
FoVvieTs Ha9 IN SIND AsO CREATZ FAVORASLE ATNOQSPRKERI IN 

Is WAILCA FURTHER DISCYSSII4 COULD TAKE PLASE. 


AFTZR LOOMIAS Al TIXT GROAYKS REHSRKSD THAT IT WOT ONLY SHovE 

WO POSITIVE AITITUDE TOVARD wa? BUT Qk CONTRARY SVEN CAST Pre 
DUUST CW EA7EDIENCY Ils BEINGS DISTYSSED. ADDID véS CLATaIN 

PISIiive SOVIci REACTION 15 THIS LAWSUAGS HAD NOT 22H 

EXPS CTcD. Eve RY STAT= YAS FREE TJ ont be syLT its ALLizS. 

SOVIETS ®ERE PROPOSING wOT CONSULTATION VITA GUA ALLIES 

ASSARDIAS HXPLOIENCY SAP DISC’ JoSivil, SuT TAAT JXDEASTANDING 

—* — un NeCessIcy OF ore he LUDIKS 3 NA? AND Ik ¢ Cot sSINAT ion 

ia is 


AAILSHAM RISPONDED Vas DIFFICULT CARRY MATTER SUCK FYRTHIR 
AT THIS TIwE IN VIE¥Y INSTRUCTIONS FROM PRESIDENT AND PRIAZ 
MINISTER. WOULD CARRY MATTER AS FAR 45 POSSIELZ AND WOULD 
SEZ% InSTRUCTIONS. PRESIDENT*S AND PRINZE MINISTIR«*S IN- 
STR'CTIONS AOT BASED OW LASK OF DisIRE CONCLUDE AGREINENT. 
POINT IS THAT ALLIES WOULD RiaCT STAONGLY TO ANY ATTEMPT OW 
OUR PART [TS PREJUDSZ OYTSOKE OF DISCUSSION. ANY SUCH 

ACTION ON QUA PART YOULD BE COUNTZARPROD'YSTIVE AND WOULD 
RED''cZ CHANCES ASAZENHEWT ZVEWTUALLY ECING ACHILVED. NST a 
WORD OF WHAT SOVIETS HAD SAID WOULD BZ CVERLOOKED. 
PRISIDENT*S AND PRIME SIAISTIRN«S INSTRUCTIOWS HAD ELEN BaSzD 
ON DISIRE AVIID RESENTMENT OF ALLIES BUT WITHIN LINITS THESE 
INSTRUCTIONS WILLING GO FAR Ad POSSIBLE. : . 


AGREEING WITH HAILSHAM, ea SKRPHASIZED THAT ANYTHING 

THAT APPEARED TI OUR AlLico We WERE SETTLING MATTERS 

BEHIND THEIR BACKS YOULD cREATE DIFFICULTiZS. NECESSARY | 
GET AGRIZMENT ALL WATD PARTNERS OR NOTAING COULD Sz DONE. act 
ANYTHINS HAVING APPEARANCE PRLSSURE WOULD BE COUNTERPRODUCT IVE. 

PRINISED GO FORWARD IN 399D FAITH. « AAD STUDIED ND LIKED 


TEAT JX JUST DISTRIBUTED. FELT “DESIRASTLTI YAS ) AbbeT 
RA < eos ie 


HARRIMAN RECALLED PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER HAD WRITTEN 
‘MHRUSHSHEV EARLY IN JUNZ CONCERNING TS DISCUSSION AWD TAIS by 
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<AS EASIS FOR PROSENCE UK AND US DELEGATIONS IN MOSCOW. 
®AS DALY SHORTLY PRIOR DELEGATIONS* DEPARTURE FIR BUSCOW THaT 
RUSH CHEV HAD SADE EAST BERLIN SPLECH RE TS AND NAP. THERE~ 


cLsé. HOPED SOULD CONCLUDE TB AND PROCEED IN ORDERLY MANNER 

Tw SIVE FULLEST ComdsIDERATION TO DISCUSSION NONAGGRESSION 

BETWEE 4 OUR RESPECTIVE ALLIES OR BETWEEN USSR, US, AND UK 

ASAIN IF AUTHORIZED BY ALLI<cS NewOTIATE FOR THEN. WAS 

CERTAlw WORLD YOULD BE VERY DISAPPOINTED IF AT THIS STAGE 

AFTER RATHER PROTRACTED NESOTIATIONS ANNOUNCEHENT AGREEMENT 

O8 TZ COULD wai SZ MADE. FELT SUCH ANNIUNCZHENT WOULD — 
RRIATE FAVORASLE ATNOSPHERE FOR FURTHER DEVcLOPMENTS. 

TRUSi WO TAOUGA T3 WOULD BE MELD UP. 


GRO YSO SAID HAD NOTHING TO ADD TO WHAT HAD PREVIOUSLY SalD 
ON . is SUBJECT. SUSGESTED ADJOURNMENT PLENARY WITHA THREE 
PRiwnIPALS CONTIQUINS NESTING IN PRIVATE. 


ON AnILSHAN*S SUSGESTION, WAS AGREED QRAFT ING COMMITTEE WOULD 
NicT TO*ORRSY 12 AN T3 PREPARE CLEAN DRaFi 7B imcaAlyY AS 
PEECINILY AdaceD. —— 








AFTER ASRELAIAi ON LANGUAGE TODAY*S COMMUNIQUE, WAS AGREED 
ALnARY WOULD McT AGAIA ee: 
P| 
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TO: Secretary of State 
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e NO: 274, JULY 23, NOON : | 
FROM HARRIMAN. oT ee 
SUBSEQUENT TO REGULAR MEETING THIS AFTERNOON (JULY 22), NS 
HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM SET WITH GROMYKO PRIVATELY. 4 beapes. 
HARRIMAN REFERRED TD SROMYKO*S REMARKS RE FRANCE IN LARGE weet IN 
COMMENTAW3S HE HAD WANTED TO RAISE SUBJECT HIMSELF. SAID PRESIDENT 
AWKIOUS GET FRANCE TO JOIN IN ASREEMENT, BUT THIS DELICATE N\ 
SITUATION. BELIZVED HE WOULD SET WORD FROM PRESIDENT RE THIS AND & 
OTHER NATTERS BEFORE MEETING WITH KHRUSHCHEV. SAID HE AWARE OF W 
INPORTANSE SOVS ATTACH TO FRENCH PROSLEM AND WONDERED WHETHER \_ 
GROMYKD BELIZVED USEFUL ADD TO WITHDRAWAL ARTICLE LANGUAGE IN N 
a ] SANZ SENSE AS CONTAINED FIRST SENTENCE US DRAFT WITHDRAWAL 
CLAUSE SUUBMITTED ZARLIER. QUOTE AND IT IS EXPECTED (OR 
HOPED) THAT TREATY WILL BE ADHERED TO BY ALL (OR OTHER) COUNTRYES 
UNQUOTE. SYSSESTED SROMYKO GIVE CONSIDERATION TO THIS, aS SUCH 
LANGUAGE WOULD INDICATE ALL THREE. WOULD wORK TOGETHER IN San R 
OTHER COUNTRIES TO ADHERE. SAID WE HOPED AS MANY COUNTRIES © 
AS POSSIBLE WOULD JOIN. WE BELIEVED LANSUAGE WOULD BE HELPFUL 
AS INDICATION BELIEF OF THE THREE THAT ALL STATES SHOULD Pru X! 
GRONYKO SAID WOULD STUDY BUT REMARKED HIS FIRST IMPRESSION waS 
‘THAT USEFULNESS SYCH ADDITION DOUBTFUL. 
HARRIMAN INQUIRED WHETHER SOVS BELIEVED THE THREE SHOULD WORK 0 
OTHER COUNTRIES TOGETHER. tf 
| GRONYKO REPLIED IN AFFINMATIVE BUT NOTED FRANCE WAS SPECIAL CASE 
. AS IT WAS NUCLEAR POWER ALTHOUGH PERHAPS NOT VERY IMPORTANT ONE uA 
HARRIMAN REITERATED HE WOULD PROBABLY GET SOMETHING FROM PRZSID oa 
,BEFORE SEEING KHRISHCHEV. SAID OTHER QUESTION HE WISHED RAISE 
4) ' SIGNING. If SOVS READY SIGN TB AND THEN GO TO WORK IN SINCERE A 
{ON NONAGGRESSION PROBLEM, HZ PREPARED DISCUSS WITH GROMYKO HOW 


} US PROPOSED SIGNATURE OF "TEST BAN. SINCE TB TREATY REQUIRED 
{| RATEFICAT ION BY SENATE, US WOULD BRING A FEW SENATORS ALONG. 
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GROMYKO SAID PREPARCD HIAR HARRIMAN*’S VIEWS ANY TIME. aS TO NON- 

MGXZSSION PACT, WHEN TE TREATY TEXT COMPLETED -- HE HOPED 

TOMORROW -- HE WOULD REPORT SITUATION TO HIS GOVT IN FOLLOWING MANNER: 

iB TREATY HAD BZZW ASAZED AT THIS LZVEL BUT US/UK REPS WERE NOT 

READY AOW TO AGREE FINALLY OW NAP AND HAD SUGGESTED LANGUAGE 

FOR INCLUSION Iw COMHUNIQUE. SOV GUVT WOULD THEN CONSIDER 
_.SITJATION IN THIS LIGHT, BUT HE DID NOT KNOW WHAT DECISION : 

WOULD BE REACHED. HOWEVER, HE WISHED STRESS IMPORTANCE SOVS ATTACKEL 

TO WAP. RIGHILY OR WRONSLY, SOVS WERE CERTAIN THAT EVERYONE : 
REPRESENTED HERE WOULD BENEFIT FROM NONAGGRESSION PACT. aS : 
TO TB, IT WOULD ALSO HAVée CERTAIN IMPORTANCE THOUGH NOT VERY GREAT, ma 
lf IT WERE NOT ACCOMPANIED BY NaP. open 


WAARINSA OBSERVED NO USE DISCUSSING PROCEDURE FOR SIGNING@UNTIL 
SVs READY SIGW TB. POSITION OF US GOVT WAS CLEAR THERE aS 

NO CONNECTION S2TYE=EN TB, WHICH AFFECTED ALL NATIONS OF WORLD, 

AND NOY-ASRESSION ARRANGEMENTS AFFECTING EUROPE. TB WOULD 

Resiz ATBOSPHCRE YVHICN HE BELIEVED, ALTHOYSH HE COULD NOT MAKE 
ANY CO.“ ITHENT, YOULD MANES ZASIER GET AGREEMENT ON OTHER 

MATTER. SOULD NST Siz AD¥ A4P CUULD Be NEGOTIATED HERE, aS 
AGZEDKEAT ON THAT SUBJECT WOULD, AT BEST, REQUIRE LONS NEGOTIATION: 
WHicx keJLo PUT IT SW ICE AND BE EMBARRASSING TO ALL. IF THE 

T¥3 cATTERS HAD ANY CONNECTION, THAT WOULD BE ANOTHER MNaTTER 

o'jT tHe Y VERE CIFFERENT, EXCEPT PERHAPS IN SENSE OF REDUKTION 
“GF TENSIONS. HARZIMAN ASSUMED 50V GOVI READY SIGN TE AN ASAP, 
AND, if 39, HE WOULD EF PREPARED DISCUSS PROCEDURE FOR SIGWING. 
EXPRESSED usps SSVS WOULD NOT OBJECT TO QJUR BRINGING SENATORS, 
.NOTINS SRI: Yao WAS ACCYSTONED TO HAVING THEM AROUND. WE WERE THINKING 
OF SRI iSING GNE SENATSR FROM EACH PARTY TO aTTEND SUT NOT TO 
PARTICIPATES I SIGNING. REITERATED NO USE DISCUSS THIS UNTIL SOV 
@vi BAv= J? ITs SIND. 


GROMYKS SAID HAD NOTHING TO ADD EXCEPT THAT HE WISHED STRESS 
SOVS SINCERE IN STRESSING IMPORTANCE OF NaP. . 


HARRIMAN SAID GROKYYD SHOULD WOT THINK WE MINIMIZE THIS MATTER; ey 
WE YOULD TAKS IT IN SINCERE SPIRIT. “sia, 


‘ WAILSHAM SAID PM FELT PRESENT POLITICAL CONJUNCTURE SHOULD BE ySED  } 
TO PROMOTE RAPPROCHENENT. TB COULD USHER IN FURTHER TENSION oF ee 
REDUCING ARRANGEMENTS BUT He DID NOT BELIEVE NAP WOULD SE EASY 
TO SELL TD ALLIES. AT SANE TIME, If TB WERE SIGNED PUBLIC OPINION 

( IN WESTERN GUROPE WOULD.EE VERY FAVORABLY IMPRESSED FOR THaT ‘= 
INLD BE FIRST TINE AGREEMENT OF SUCH IMPORTANCE REACHED. | 
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THAT TRUE PARTICULARLY OF PUBLIC OPINION IN j UN” ~on 
- = vo ‘ N UK, BUT S ame $ 
PRANZE » GERMANY ITALY. INDZZD SIGNING OF TB DOCUMENT vOULD HAVE 

, Reb ic PINION EFFECT OUT OF PROPORTION WITH INTRINSIC VALUE 

TT Beye g a eHICH ADMITTEDLY NOT VERY GREAT STEP TOWARDS DISARMAMENT... 
BUT PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT WOULD BE VERY SREAT. me a 


. HARRINGS OBSERVED IMPACT MIGHT BE EVEN STRONGER THAN IN CASE 


OF AUSTRIAN TREaTY.* . 

HAILSHAM REFERRED TO SUSPICIONS EXISTING AMONG ALLIES RE HARRIMAN — 
MISSION AND STRESSED US/UK MUST SHOW TO ALLIES iN THEY KEEPING ' 
THIiR WORD. HE WAS SURE IT WOULD Be EASIER CONVIWGE ALLIES RE 
NOW-ASSRESSION ARRANGEMENTS If US/UK PROVED THEIR GOOD FAITH. 
STRONSLY URGED GROMYKO NOT 3E DISAPPOINTED IF 80TH TE AND NaP 

WERE NOT SIGNED AT SANE TIME, BUT TO CONSIDER THIS aS STEP TOWARDS 
OBJECTIVE SOVS REGARDED SO IMPORTANT. REITERATED GREAT IMPORTANCE 
OF TS WITH RESPECT. PUBLIC OPINION. EXPRESSED CONFIDENCE THERE 

WO'ND Zl CHANCE GETTING AGReEcHENT ON THAT AND OTHER MATTERS. 
PUINTED OUI IF THIS OPPORTUNITY WERE MISSED FOR REACHING , , 
AGREEMENT, THERE MAY BE NO OTHER CHANCE. UK BELIEVED THIS AGREEMENT 
WOULD LEAD TO OTHER ONE AND FURTHER AGREENENTS. 


GRONYKO REFERRED TO FRS PRONOUNCENENTS IT WOULD NOT USE FORCE 

TO CHAWSE BORDERS AND DEGAULLE*S POSITION ON GERMAN BORDERS. 

US AND JK OF COURSE KNOW EACH OTHER'S POSITION ON THIS MATTER 

BUT THEY ALSD APPEARED BE AGAINST USE OF FORCE. THUS ON PRINCIPAL 

POINT Of WAP, I1.E«, NON-USE OF FORCE FOR SOLVING OUTSTANDING 

PROBLEMS, THERE SHOULD BE NO DOUBTS AMONG ANYONE AS TO POINT 

FRIQUENTLY RAISED BY SOME PEOPLE AND SROUPS IN FRG, AS WELL AS 

FRENIS, THAT PROBLEM OF GDR RECOGNITION WOULD ARISE AS A RESULT 

oF SAP, HE WISHED POINT OUT RECOGNITION WAS SEPARATE PROBLEM, 

RELATING TO FORM OF NAP. AS SOVS UNDERSTOOD SITUATION, IT , 
,SHIULD WOT BS VERY DIFFICULT RESOLVE PROBLEM OF FORM. , 


II 


'WAILSHAM EXPRESSED VIEW. QUESTION OF FORA WAS POSSIBLE TO” 
RESOLVE. | 


‘HARRIMAN COMMENTED KHRUSHCHEV HAD GIVEN US VERY IMPORTANT ‘AMMUNITION 
IN DISCUSSING THIS QUESTION WHEN HE SAID FORM COULD BE REFERRED | “ye 
TS LAWYERS. PUINTED OUT SERMANS WERE EMOTIONAL ASOUT THIS MATTER va 
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AS IT RELATED TI REUNIFICATION. AS TO DZ GAULLE, HE DID NOT KNO _ 
ERACTLY WHAT HIS PRIBLENS WERE BUT NOTED DE GAULLE HaD GONE . 

FARTHER THAN ANYBODY WITH RESPECT TO ODiR-NIZSSZ. IN ANY 

EVENT, Di GAULLE WOULD BE VERY DIFFICULT IF SOMFTHING WERE DONE 

BEWIND HIS SASK. GROWYKO AAD TALKED TO SPAAK WHY WAS ON RECORD 

AS BEINS IN FAVOR OF NOWMAGGRESSION ARRANGEMENT. 


~GROXYKO COMMENTED PRSPOSTD LANS'YAGE FOR COMMUNIQUE PLACED 

CONDITIONS EVEN ON DISC YSSION OF NaP. 
- aes Net 4 

HARRIMAN OSSERVED THE NORE FLUID WE REMAIN THE BETTER CHANCES 

WOULD BE OF GETTING ALLLES : ALONS. at aes 


HAILSHAM SAID HIS POSITION VERY POSITIVE SUT WOULD NOT WISH PyT 

IT IN 2OeNUNIQUE. SUGGESTED COMMUNIQUE INCLUDE REAFFIRMATION EY 

THES THREE THAI THEY WOULD WOT USE FURCZE IN SETTLING OUTSTANDING 

ISSUES. ANYTHING NORE TAAN THAT WOULD CREATE GREAT PROSLEMS. 

ROFLARLS T9 FRENCH APPREKENSIONS RE US/UK WORKING VERY CLOSELY 

op tperd WHICA AT LZasT IN PART due TO FACT THAT SAITISH AND 
.2RICANS SPOKE SANE LANSYAGS. 





GRIN YK WISHID HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM UNDERSTAND SOV PUSITION. SOVS 
SLieVoo REFERENCE IN CONAUNIQUE NOT ENOUGH, THEY BELIEVED 

ASA zee =a SHIJLD 3c RACHID HERE. HOWEVER, PROPOSED LANGUAGE 

PFOA COMMUNIQUE OID WOT EVEN REFLECT POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARDS NaP. 


MATL SAAS WAWIED ASSIRE SRONYKO UK POSITIVE. PERHAPS LANGUAGE 
QLD 22 SiRENGTHENED, BUT SHIULD NOT CREATE IMPRESSION OF AGREEMENT. 


~——— me 2 oe POCO tO Oe * 


o° oS YO UWSWWERCD YHETKER HARRINAN AND HAILSHAM WOULD STATE THEIR 
POSITIONS in TALIS INFORAAL CONVERSATION. 


4ILSHAN SAID UK YOULD FAVOR ARRANSENENT, PROVIDED THEY WERE RELIEVED) 
OF CERTAIN 1HINGS. >% WAATED BRING A3OUT SITUATION WHERz SUCH ARRANGE- 
SENT COULD 22 SIGNED, BUT THAT COULD NOT BE DONE HERE AND NOW. ii, 


WARREN AN CONKENTED TKIS HAD NOT SEEN AREA HIS PRIMARY CONCERN 

FOX QUITE A WHILE AS HZ HAD BEEN DEALING IN FAR. EASTERN AFFAIRS. 
HOWDVER, HE KNEW PEOPLE IN WASHINGTON WERE CONCERNED ABOUT a 
oF FRAZE , TO WHOM ¥—= WERE COMMITTED. DID NOT WISH TO BE 

NEGATIVE BUT WE WOULD SUPPORT CONCERN EXPRESSED WITH RESPECT ° 
EFFECT OW UNIFICATION. THUS LANGUAGE WOULD HAVE TO BE FOUND 
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‘"WHISH WOULD EZ SATISFACTORY NOT ONLY TO THOSE PRESENT HERE BUT TO 
OTHERS AS WELL. HIWEVER, US HAD CONSISTENTLY SOUGHT RELAXATION 

OF TenSIONS. REFERRING TO HIS RIWARKS RE BERLIN IN ZARLIER KETING,- 
-HAARINAN SAID THERE WAS CONCERN AS TO WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF SYDDENLY 

THE EAST GERMANS STOPPED ACCZSS TO BERLIN. FOR THIS REASON, WE 

WOULD PROSASLY RAISE THIS QUESTION. AT SANE TIME POINTED 

OUT WASHINGTON VERY KEEN USE FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE TO HAVE IT 

PERMEATE INTO ALL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, BOTH THOSE BELONGING TO NaTO 

AND WARSAW. THUS, OWLY THING HE CUULD SAY WAS THAT WE WOULD 

TAKE OUR WORK CONSTRUCTIVELY TO BRING ABOUT AND EXPAND CON. = 
(STRUCTIVE RESULTS. shat 


‘GRONYXO SAID SINCE HARRINAN BROUGHT UP WEST BERLIN AND GERNaNY, 
HE WISHED SAY THAT TO LINK ACCESS T) NAP WOULD KEAN BURYING 
NAP. HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAM WERE FAMILIAR WITH PROGRESS IN USvuSSR, 
‘AS WELL AS OCCASIONAL US/UK TALKS ON GENZRAL QUISTION OF GERMAN 
PEACE TREATY. IDEA OF PACT WAS INVOLVED THERE AND WAS OWE 
OF QUESTIONS US/USSR BELIEVED SHOULD BE RESOLVED IN CONNECTION 
WITK GERMAN PEACE TREATY AND SETTLEMENT WiST BERLIN PROBLES. 
WOWEVER, SINCE NOW THERE WERE PRACTICALLY NO NEGOTIATIONS 

“) (‘ON THAT SUBJECT, SOVS WERE ATTEMPTING CONVINCE US/UK THAT IT 
WOULD BZ USEFUL RESOLVE WAP IN CONNECTION WITH TS. THERE vas 
NO POIsT DISCUSSINS LOSICAL CONNECTION BETWEEN TZST SAN AND NaP, 
BUT SOVS BELIZVED NAP WOULD BE USEFUL FROM STANDPOINT INPROVENENT 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. ONZ STEP, I.E~, TB WOULD ALSO Be USzFUL 
FROX THAT STANDPOINT BECAUSE OTHERWIS2 SOVS WOULD NOT Have 
(SJ33ZSTID IT IW KHRUSHCHEV BERLIN SPEECH. HOWEVER, TWO STEPS 
WOULD BZ ScTTER. 


HAILSHA% SAID TB COULD BE SIGNED QUICKLY, WHeReAS HE WAS CERTAIN 
NAP WOULD TA“E LONG TIMé. TB WOULD HELP GeT OTHERS WITH RESPECT WNaP. 
HO YNDERSTOOD SOVS DID NOT WANT aCCéSS TO WEST SERLIN TO SE INCLUDED 
Iv NAP. HOWEVER, IF SOVS COULD DO OR SAY SOMETHING OUTSIDE WHICH 
‘WOULD GIVE REAL ASSURANCES TO PEOPLE, Re ACCESS, THAT WOULD BE 

, ‘OF SREAT HELP.» 


i 7 
HARRIMAN HOPED GROMYKD WOULD STUDY OUR SUGGESTION RE COMMNUNUQUZ, aes 
WHILE WE WOULD PROCEED AS EWERGETICALLY AS POSSISLE WITH ALLIES. oa 
STRESSED CHANCES WOULD SE BETTER IF TB WERE SIGNED THAN IF IT 

WERE HELD BACK. - PO )}OUT EVERYBODY REGARDED TB AS STANDING 

‘ON OWN FEET; IF TB WERE CONNECTED WITH SOMETHING ELSE IT WOULD 

GET INVOLVED IN LENGTHY NEGOTIATIONS, EVEN THOUGH SUCH NEGOTIATIONS 

SIGHT BE SUCCESSFUL. 
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HAILSHAM SAID WISHED ASK BZFOR BREAKING UP WHEN SOVS INTENDED 
MABE STATEMDXT = R= =RAACE GROMYKO HAD REFERRED TO IN LARGER 


MEETING. 


GROMYKD REPLIED THA HAD WOT YET BEEN DECIDZID BUT WOULD Bz 


. DONS Ai APPROPRIATE TINE. 


HARRINGQN SAID WE INTERESTED IN WHAT SOVS HAD IN MIND. 


WAILSHANS RECALLED KAHRUSHCHEV HAD SAID SOVS WOULD. EXAMINE SITUATION atiaae 
IN CASE FRAWCE SHOULD SET OFF NUCLEAR EXPLOSION, BUT GROXYKO 
H2D SAID SOMITHING DIFFERENT TODAY. 


G2ONYXD SaID SOVS WOULD STATE AT SOME POINT SEFIRE TREATY 
SalERID LJTO FORCE THAT IF FRANCE ENGAGED IN CERTAIN ACTIONS 
SIVS WOJLD HAVE TO ZAAMIWE SITUATION. HOWEVER, HE DID NOT Have 
To¥T OF SUCH STATSNINT. 
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FROM: MOSCOW 
TO: Seoretary of State 
NO: 295, JULY 23, 9 PM 


SSZ MULOSOW 


gad FROM HARRIMAN 


‘AT GROMYKO*S SUSGEST ION HARRIMAN, HAILSHAN AND GROMYKO N<T ~ “""Y~ 
‘PRIVATELY A ; | 7 


,GROMYKO OPENED BY COMMENTING THAT AS FAR AS TB TREATY CONCERNED, 
_ PROGRESS HAD CERTAIWLY BEEN MADE. INQUIRED WHETHER HARRIMAN 

‘AND HAILSHAM HAD ANY VIEWS TO ADD TO WHAT THEY HAD SAID ON 

‘NAP YCSTERDAY. | , 


_ 


ux 


cei es 





-QHANCE FOR AGRECRENT. GRONYKO HAD BEEN RIGHT IN MENTIONING ° 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES We MIGHT HAVE TROUBLE WITH. GROMYKO KNEW 
THAT DEGAULL2 HAD A PERSONAL REACTION TO THIS MATTER. h 
WARRIRAN ASSURED GROMYKO WE WOULD MOVE AS FAST aS POSSIBLE 
, AFTER AGREESENT ON TB FOR Wi WOULD NOT SIGN COMMUNIQUE UNLESSZ 
' WE WILLING PROCEZD WITH ENERGY. STRESSED PRESIDENT TOOK > 
‘VERY SERIOUSLY SOV CONCERN RE FRANCE*S ADHERENCE TO TEST Ban 4 
TREATY, AND HOPED GET LITTLE NORE DETAILS BY TIME OF O 
HIS WEXT 4ZETING WITH KHRUSHCHEV. POINTED OUT THIS WAS 
INDICATISW OF PRESIDENT *S ATTITUDE THAT THERE waS NOW 7% . 
RPT NOW OPPORTUNITY OF MAKING PROGRESS IN AS MANY DIRECTIQDS 
AS POSSIBLE. CERTAINLY US WISHED GOOD WILL EMANATING FROE 
| T8 AGREEWZNT TO BE SPREAD TO AS MANY COUNTRIES AS POSSIBLE, fm 
_ | INCLUDING NATO AND WARSAW TREATY MEMBERS. HOWEVER, WE WY 
‘ HOPED SOVS WOULD HELP US IN THAT ENDEAVOR BY ACCEPTING . 
LANGUASE ON LINES HAILSHA%*S SUGGESTION, WHICH HAD BEEN 


Cc 
| APPROVED BY WASHINGTON. 7 
™ 

aroun STATED THERE WERE DEFINITE LIMITATIONS. INHIS J 
> 

DD 

ae 
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> INSTRUCTIONS, AND THEY HAD BEEN CONFIRMED BY PRIME 
MINISTER PUBLICLY. ‘HOWEVER, HAVING SPENT THIS TIME 
MOSCOW HE DEEPLY CONVINCED ABOUT SINCERITY SOV PROPO al 

_ AWD AMPORTANCE SOV GOVT ATTACHED TO IT. PM WOULD ALSO 35— 
_ IMPRESSED FAVORABLY BUT. HE CERTAINLY. WOULD. WOT WISH HIN, = 
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HAILSHA™, SAY ANYTHING ON THIS PUBLICLY OR IN COMAUNIQUE. 
HAILSHAM DID NOT KNOW WHAT P™ WOULD SAY IN PUSLIC AFTER He 
REPIRTED TO Hid. IN ANY EVENT, WOULD REPORT TO PM FULLY 

AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY AND PM WOULD TAKS COUNSEL WITH CazIWil. 
REITERATED PM WOULD NOT WISH HIM SAY ANYTHING PUBLICLY UNLESS 
THERE WAS DEFINITE ASREEMENT BeTeccW JiHER Tw PARTIES PRESENT 
HERE, WAICH WAS DOUBTFUL. 


GROMYKO SAID THAT AS He HIHSeL?F HAD STATED REPEATEDLY, AND 
AS KAHRJSHCHEV HAD ALSO SAID, SOVS ATTACHED GREAT IMPORTANCE 







TO THAT. disDeRSTOID situat lo AS FOLLOWS: US/UK 
NOT PREPARED AT T vi THIS PROBLEM pire. 
AND REFERRED TO NEED FOR CONSULT ATIONS WITH ALLIES. IN THIS . 


CONNECTION, HE WONDERED WHETHER HE UNDERSTOOD CORRECTLY 
se US Puess UX SIVTS WeRe PREPARED REVIEW THIS QUESTION 











HARRIMAN AND HAILSHAS REPLIED IW AFFIRMATIVE. 





GROMYKO ASKED WHETHER IDEA OF NAP WAS THUS ACCEPTABLE. 


HAILSHAM SAID IT was UNDERST AWDIWa THAT, AS KHRUSHCHEV HAD 
SKID, iT w2! OT AND THAT WE COULD NCT 
BE GouMITTZD PUSLICLY SiFORE CONSULT ING ALLIES. REMARKED, 
HOWEVER, HE HAD READ NAP DRA OULD BE 

A POSITIVE STEP. HE To IXnlT Pw But LATTER 

WOULD CONSIDER MATTER WITH ALLIES AND COLLEAGUES. 












WARRINAN SAID HAILSKAM™S REMARKS, IF HE UNDERSTOOD THEN 

CORRICILY, STATZID WHAT HE YNDERSTOUD WAS VIEW HIS GOVT. 

US WOULD CONSIDER WATTZR PROMPTLY, CONSULT WITH ALLIES, 
AND TMEN SEE HOW TO PROCEED. ASSURED GROMYKO PRESIDENT 
WANTED GOODWILL PREVAILIWG IN THESE TALKS TO SPREAD OVER 
FuROPZ. IN ADDITION TS WHAT HE HAD SaID RE NONAGGRESSION, 
_ME WISHED. STATE US WANTED DO EVERYTHING POSSIBLE TO. OBTAIN 
ADHERENCE BY FRANCE TO TB TREATY. AS TO NONAGRESSION, 
THERE HAD BEZN RECENT STATEKENTS BY FRG PERSONALITIES aie 
REFLECTING MORE FLEXIBLE ATTITUDES. HARRIMAN SAID HE waS Weetee 
PERSONALLY ENCOURAGED BUT WOULD NOT WANT PREDICT DEGAULLE’S 
, ‘ATTITUDE. SAID WOULD REPORT TO PRESIDENT AND FELT CERTAIN 
| PRESIDENT WOULD ATTEMPT REACH UNDERSTANDING TO CARRY THROUGH 
| WHAT SOV GOVT HAD IN SIND, WHICH HE UNDERSTOOD TO BE REDUCTION 
OF TENSIONS AND DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD FEELING AMONG 

ALL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
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GBOMYKO CONFIRMED THIS WAS_SOV GOAL. .NAP WOULD ASSIST IN 
, REDJSING TELGIONS. NORZOVSR, IT WIULD FACILITATE TAKING A 
NUSSER Of FURTHER STEPS, INCLUDING STEPS IN DISARMAMENT FIZLD 
AD ABOVE ALL WITH RESPECT TO GERMAN PROBLEN, TO RELIEVE, 
TlASIONS AND INCRIASZ CONFIDENCL BZTwicw OUR STATES. W3yHED 
STRESS AGIW SOV BELIZ? ABSENCE OF NAP WOULD CONSIDERABL 
> CAZEN TB TREATY. US/UX COULD NOT DEWY TB WAS NOT 
“ . , DISRMAMENT; IT WAS NOT EVEN BEGINNING OF DISARNANENT AND 
COULD NOT THEREFORE BE REGARDED AS DISARMAMENT STEP. T3 
WOULD ONLY ASSIST TO CERTAIN EXTZWT IN CRZATING FAVORASLE . 
ATMOSPHERE FRO" STANDPOINT OF BROADER DISARMAMENT PROBLEM. —_ 


SZQMYXQ CONTINIZD HZ UNDERSTOOD FROM KAILSHAN'S AND HARRIMAN *S 
REMAR“s THAT US/'IK SOVTSUERE READY MAKE PROGRESS RZ NaP 

AND INTENDED CONS! z 
ACCOUNT, SOV GOVT PREPAR 












Loe 
=D WOT LINK D 














t, 
JULD BE DULY 
: . re SOVS TRUSTED STATEMENTS EY 

US/UK RESPONSIBLE REPRESZNTATIVES THAT THEIR SOVTS WOULD 

) MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO CONSIDER POSITIVE SOLUTION OF NaP. 
GROMYKO THEN ROFERRED TO LANGUAGE SUGGESTED BY 
WAILSHAN FOR INCLUSION IN COMMUNIQUE AND SAID SOVS NOT 
FILLY SATISFIED wITH THAT TEXT. THEREFORE, THEY PROPOSED 
SH.SVHAT NODIF2ID TEXT WHICH THZY BELIZVED SHOULD Bz 
ACCEPTLSLE TO US7UK. HANDED TEXT.aWD EXPRESSED HOPE —_ 
ASRZZAENT COULD BE REACHED Ow PORATION OF COMMUNIQUE. 


HARRIMAN APPRECIATED POSITION EXPRESSED BY, GRONYKO. 
‘« , WE UNDZRSTSOD INPORTANCe SOV GOVT ATTACHED TO THIS 
PROBLEM. SOVS TOOK OUR WORD IW GOOD FAITH AND WE GAVE IT 
IN GOOD FaAitn. AS TO TB, sHIiLe TECHNICALLY IT MaY NOT 
BE VERY InPlRTAWT IT WOULD Be HAILED BY EVERYONec AS IT 
WOULD RELIEVE APPREHENSIONS OF WORLD ABOUT CONTAMINATION 
OF ATHISPHERE AND BE INDICATION OF EVEN BORE IMPORTANT 
UNDERSTANDINGS TO CONE. 

Bl any 
HAILSHAM THANKED FOR GROMYKO*S STATEMENT, COMMENTING IT 
VAS HELPFUL. OSSERVED THAT IN ADDITION TO REPORTING TO 
P% HE WOULD ALSO HAVE TO MAKE SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT IN 
WHICH HE WOULD EXPRESS IN REASONABLE WAY THIS GRATITUDE: 
THIS, WITHOUT FORMAL STATEMENT BY GOVT, WOULD aSSIST 
IN ACHIEVING OBJECTIVE GROMYKO HAD IN MIND. 
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GROMYKO EXPLAINED LaST eet H SUGGESTED TEXT COULD 
SE EXPANDED BY. IN : S RaISED 
BY PARTICIPANTS IN ALKS, BUT > COULD ac 

A Bui ; Jr AND IN cKPANDECL one « 
SIL 1z\ y Pa FJULU Ec JS y viD N. SH SUGGEST 
PROPOSED TéxXT Be DISCUSSED NOW AS US/UK MIGHT vANT 
STUDY IT AND PERHAPS CONSULT CAPITALS. TEXT COULD SE 
DISCUSseD TOMORROW. 





‘HAILSHAM SAID TEXT WOULD HAVE TO BE SENT TO LONDON AND 
‘WASHINGTON AND WE WOULD Séi WHAT WE COULD SAY asOUT IT. 


“GROMYKO RECALLED HARRIWAN HAD REFERRED YESTERDAY TO , 
PROCEDURE FOR SIGNING OF TB TREATY AND WONDERED WHETHER 
“ME STILL WISHED DISCUSS IT. 


. CON = HERE TO SIGN. SECoTATE WOULD 


ONS FRIM EACH PARTY. THIS WOULD LEND, 
Sy ra GhIT WOULD GIVE SENATE 


SENSE OF PARTICIPATION, WHICH VERY IMPORTANT FOR WELL 

' KVOWN REASOWS. WHILE WOT INSTRUCTED DO SO, HE WISHED SaY 
PERSOWALLY THAT THERE WERE CIRTAIN INFLUENCES IN SENATE 
WHICH WERE NOT VERY HELPFUL AND THEREFORE IT WAS IMPORTANT 
THAT PRESID&NIT HANDLE SENATE WITH CARE AND DIGNITY. , 

- THIS WAS IMPORTANT NOT ONLY FROM INTERNATIONAL STANDPOINT 
BUT ALSO FRON US INTERWAL STANDPOINT. KHRUSHCHEV HAD 
REMARKED PRISIDENT*S JUNE 13 SPEECH HAD REQUIRED GREAT 
DEAL Or COURAGE, AND THERE WERE SOME DEVELOPKENTS WITHIN 

~ US WHICH Evi IN RAISED TENSIONS. 

HARRIMAN CONTINVJED HZ WOULD GO TO REPORT TO PRESIDENT 

AND SENATE AND A FeW DAYS OR & WEEK velit Se 


NAN SAID IF SOVS AGREED TB TREATY COULD BE INIT aLED 
1M THESE TALKS ARD THER 3eCe . m 







SUCH 





IN SENATE. MAN SAID PRESIDE 
\E-DID-HOT WISH DELAY SIGNING FOR ONZ DAY, SUT SUGGESTED | ) 

' PROTEDURE WOULD HELP KIM IN GIVING RECOGNITION TO ROLE Kisiet™ 

» SENATE IS SUPPOSED PLAY IW INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS 

; UNDER US CONSTITUTION. ADDED PRESIDENT ANXIOUS GET NOT 

| ONLY TWO-THIRDS IN SENATE BUT MAXIMUM POSSIBLE BECAUSE 

OF GREAT EFFECT OF TREATY ON WORLD PUBLIC OPINION. 
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GROMNY“O THANKED AND SAID WOULD INFORH HIS GOVT. THIS. 
bw STIOW INVOLVED LEVEL AND TIMING OF SIGNINS; IT WOULD 
CONSIDERED AND HE WOULD INFORH US/UK OF SOV GOVT 


VIEWS. ZéLIEVcD INIETALING ACCEPTAELE AND INQUIRED 
‘5 WHEN THIS COULD BE DUNE. 


‘MARRINAN THOUGHT IT COULD BZ DOWZ TOMORROW. A. 


HARRINAN AND HAILSHAM BELIZVZD TREATY SHOULD 62 2D eeeniitl 
TOGETHeR VII Co. mUNlGUe, SImULIANcOUSL ALL CAPITALS. ‘ 


RIZYKS THOUGHT PERNAPS BETTER PUSLISH TREATY WITH DELS 
pit vive DAT Arion INITIALING iRchi iD PUSLICAL ION 


oF 

wr COMMUNIQUE. oJCK PRUCCDURE WUULD SUL UP roe 

INTERE N TREATY. NOTED THAT IF INITIALLING TO TAKE 

PLACE TOMORROW KE HAD IW SIND TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE WOULD 
BE AGREED SY THEN. 

) HARRIMAN POINTED UT DANSER OF LEAKS AND EXPRESSED STRONG 
PREFEREUCE FOR SIMULTANESUS RELEASE COMMUNIQUE AWD TEXT. 
POLI<VED WOULD GET WASAINSTON REACTION TO SOV PROPOSED TEXT 


FOR COMMUNIQUE TOMORROW, BUT NOTED DID NOT KNOW WHETHER 
ASRLESEWT COULD BE REACHED AT THAT TIME. 








GROMYKO SJSGISTED TENTATIVE AGREENENT BE MADE THAT INITIALING 
SHOULD TAKE PLACE EITHER TIMORROW OR Day AFTER. 


WARRIMAN ZXPRicsED PREFZREWCE FOR INITIALING TREATY aND 
RELEASING SJTH COMMAINIQUE AND TREATY Text TLQAMVR ROW » 
IF AGRLTEMENS REACHED. 


) WAILSHAN AGREED, POINTING OUT IT BECOMING INCREASING 
Dif FICULT RESIST PRESS INQUIRIES RE STATUS OF TALKS. 
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AT SOV REQUEST, MEETING TODAY WAS POSTPONED FIRST TO 4 AND THEN 
TO 4:53 Pa. 


BEFORE MEETING ACTUALLY BEGAN, SROMYKO HANDED HARRIMAN A LETTER 
IN REPLY TO HARRIMAN *S LETTER DELIVERED THIS NORNING. AFTER 
+ FAMILIARIZING HINSEL? WITH CONTENTS OF GROMYKO'S LETTER, HARRIMAN 
@ «=—=—s ASKED... FOR PRIVATE MEZTING AND GROMYKO AND HAILSHAM AGREZD. iN 
HARRIMAN OPENED PRIVATE MEETING STATING HE HAD HOPED WORDING OF ~ s)~ 
HIS LE[TER WOULD BE SATISFACTORY TO SOVS. POINTED OUT PROBLEM ES} \ity, 
THAT OF GETTING VOTES IN SENATE; SINCE THERE WAS TIWL A CHINA ES} 
GRINYKO*S LETTER WOULD KAKE SITUATION EVEN WORSE. SUGGESTED GROXYKO 
TAKE HIS LETTER BACK AND WE COULD PERHAPS MODIFY LANGUAGE OF OURS 


S) aS TO PROVIDE FOR RIGHT TO OBJECT SY ANY OF DEPOSITARIES TO \ a 
ADHERENCE IN SPECIFIC CaSis. TO HAVE GROMNYKO’S LETTER IN OUR .-* 
POSSESSION WOULD MAKE OUR POSITION IN SENATE IMPOSSIBLE. SUGGESTED re 
CAANGE IN HIS LETTER TO GROWYKO WHICH WOULD MAKE REGINE SOVS _™ 


CONSIDERED AS VACUUM: BOUND BY THE TREATY BUT WOULD NOT REQUIRE 
. SOV aRECOGNITION THEREOF. AGAINS ASKED GRONYKO TO TAKE KIS LETTER: 
9 BACK AND OFFERED MODIFIED MIS OWN. POINTED OUT IF HE TOOK GROMYKO’S 
-.. UBTTER WOULD HAVE TD WRITE SIMILAR LETTER RE CPR; THUS WE WOULD 
/ . BE EXCHANGING LETTERS BACK AND FORTH AND MIGHT DaMaGl FaVORABLE 
;.+. SPIRIT WHICH WE HAD DEVELOPED IN THESZ TALKS WITH GROMYKO'S ? 
©? y.™ > ASSISTANCE. , gees 


— ‘4 
GRONYKO SaID DID NOT QUITE UNDERSTAND HOw HE COULD TaKE HIS LETTER - 
BACK SINCE IT SET FORTH SOV POSITION aS IT HAS ALWAYS BEIN. AS TO. 
s-* WARAIMAN'S OFFER CHANGE MIS OWN LETTER, SAID FRANKLY SOVS NOT 
., «© WERY INTERESTED IN SUBSTANCE THAT LETTER; IT STATED US POSITION, 
ma WHILE SOV LETTER STATED. SOV POSITION. SOVS DID NOT DENY US RIGHT ITS 
POSITION. IF HARRINAN WERE T2 TAKE HIS LETTER SACK HE WOULD TAKE 
‘): ative BACK MIS OWN, BECAUSE HIS LETTER WAS IN REPLY TO HARRINAN'S. 


© This must be 1 
— ~ 
fier | 
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S . PROBLEM AT HAND MAD BEEN OISCYUSSID ORALLY AND US ITSELF HaD SUGGEST 
, ag THAT WO FORMAL UNDERSTANDING IN WRITING WAS BEING SOUGHT BUT ONLY 
. , , THE COMMON INTE JPRETATION DF 155UZ. HOWEVER, NO SUCK INTERPR TAT IO}. 
+ Pe : GOYVLD BL ACHIEVED BECAUSE AS FAR AS USSR WAS CONCERNED IT COULD NoT 
RECOSNIZE LEGITIMACY Of RATIFICATION FOR ACCESS BY CHIANG. SOVS 
BELIEVED IT WOULD 82 REASINAELZE IF US HAD SIMILAR ATTITUDE SUT THEY 
DID NOI KWOW HOW US WIULD ACT; IA AWY 2VENT, THAT WAS US OWN 
“ BISINEsS. PILTATED GUT HE WAS SPEAKING OF CHIANG AND SUGGESTED. | 
4 THERE SZ NO LETTERS, NOTING IT HAD NOT BELEN USSR WHO HAD INITIATED 
LETTERS. SUGSESTED BOTM SIDES AGREZ THEY HAD DIFFERENT .UNDERSTANDIN 
ON THIS MAITIR. TALAE WERE DIFFERENT KINDS OF NON-RECOSNITION, ONE 
: OF THES BELAG A DIPLOMATIC WONeRECUGNITION. FOR EXAMPLE, USSR DID 
NOT RECOSNIZEZ DIPLOSATICALLY FRANCS OR PRESENT REGINE IN PORTUGAL 
_ BUT IT DID RECOSNWIZE THIN AS EXISTING GOVTS. AS TO CHIANG SOVS 
. DID NOT RICOIGNIZE HIM NOT QALY OLPLOAATICALLY SUT THEY aLSO DID 
; . MOT RECOGHIZE AIM EVEN AS EXISTING. THIS WAS SUBSTANCE SOV POSITION, 
EVIDENTLY US MAD DIFFERENT ATTITUDE TOWARD CHIANG BUT SOVS MaD 
. THEIR OWN. CERTAINLY SOVS COULD NOT TELL US WHAT IT SHOULD DO. 


| WARRINAN SAID IF GRONYKO GAVE HIN HIS LETTER KZ WOULD KaVE TO wRITE 
| MIM THAT UNDER NO CIRCUNSTANCES WOULD US ACCEPT RED CHINA*S “ ( 
| ACCESSION. IT MAD BELA GRONYKO*S STATEMENT AEGARDING CHIANG OF 
YESTERDAY WHIZH HAD CAUSED $0 NUCH DIFFICULTY IN WASHINGTON. 
/REDOGNIZING GROMYKI*S POINTS RZ OLFFICULTIZS WHICK WOULD ARISE I7 
ALL THREE DEPOSITARIZS WERE RZQUIAZD ACCLPT ACCESSION AND 
RATIFICATION WZ HAD DEVELOPED IW OUR LETTER PROCEDURI WNICM WE 
BELIEVED SHOULD MZZT SOV VIZW. HOWEVER, WHEN GROMYKO SPECIFICALLY 
OSJECTZD TO GOVT WHICH MAD GRZAT SUPPORT IN US ‘THAT CRLATED GAEAT 
DIFFICULTY. REITERATLED ME ANXIOUS NOT SPOIL SOOD ATNSSPHZAE Ia 
THESE TALKS BY RECEIVING THIS POSITIVE LETTER. WONDERED WHETHER 
* GAQNYK) COMPLETELY UNDZRST200 His SUGSESTED CHANGE IN KIS OWN 
vine) «-«—CMLETTER, NOTING WE SAID NOWSRECIGNIZED COUNTRY OR REGINE WOULD NOT 
om Juve : 12 DEPOSIT RATIFICATION WITH ALL DEPOSITARIES BUT WOULD STILL 
ui BY TREATY OBLIGATIONS; THUS SOVS COULD CONTINUE NOT TO 
, RECOBNIZZ THAT COUNTRY JUST AS WE WOULD NOTA RECOGNIZE SOME COUNTR\ - 
| OR REGIMES. OBSERVED THAT WORNALLY HE WOULD HAVE DISCUSSED DRAFT 
MIS LETTER WITH GRONYXD BFORE TRANSAITTING IT BUT SINCE WE HAD 
' BELIEVED TREATY WOULD SE INITIALZD TODAY WE HAD DRAFTED OUR LETTER. 














ASSMINS IT WOULD BZ SATISFACTORY. SAID PREPARED TO TAKE BACK His 
LETTER AND REGARD IT AS ORAsT. 


| @ ruts POLNT BOTH HARRIMAN AND GROMYK TOOK BACK THZIA RESPECTIVE 
: cas, — 
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AAILSAQN EcLIEVeED GROAYKO HAD A POINT. KOTED IF A COUNTRYS 
RATIFICATION WAS ACCEPTED SICK COUNTRY YOULD ScCuNi PARTY TO TREATY 
AND WOULD Ee VOTING UADER TREATY PROVISIONS FOR ANZNDOKENTS. TIS 
WAS DIFFICULT MATTER add IT APPLIED TO B59TA SIDES. SYGGISTED IT 
BIGAT BE SIXPLER AZRELY TI ‘SAY THAT AIKeAZCIGNIZED COUNTRY COULD 
DECLARS ITSIL7 SGUKD BY TREATY, BUT IN SUCH CASE IT WOULD NoT dave 
RIGHT 75 VOTE AS IT WOULD AST GE PARTY TO TAEATY. REITERATID GRIKYKG 
HAD A POINT AS ONZE COULD NOT HAVE UNILATERAL RATIFICATION yvITHOUT 
COUNTRY Is QUESTION AUTOMATICALLY BECUAING PARTY TO TREATY. 











HARRIMAN POINTED OUT PROZLZI® INVOLVED ONLY SPECIAL CASES NOTING 

THERE VERS SOKE CASio WHERE WE VULD WUT “OBJcCT. ceGe, OUTER Bou: 
POWSOLIA WOULD SOT EE OSJECTIONASLE JUST AS FRANCO WAS NOT 

OB JECTICWASLE G2 USSR. APPRECIATED GRIAYKU'S fRANKNESS IW STATING 

HIS POlwl OF ViéW SYT POINTZID OUT US SUSEZESTID LANGUAGE CREATED A VAY 

OUT FOR SOVS. 


AAILSHAK SAID IF CHIANG WERE TD SEND HIS RATIFICATION TO SOVS THzY 
GOULD SEND IT SACK SUT IF CHIANG NADE A DECLARATION SOVS COULD KERELY 
6 SAY THEY DIDNT CARS. 





GROMYKS SAID DID AST UNDIRSTAAD WHY US WISHED HAD a TEXT, BECAUSE 

SOVS DID WOT WISH TO WRITE MORZ AWD COULD NOT WRITE LESS THAN wHaT 

WAS CONTAINED IN THEIR LETTIR. AS TD HARRIAAN'S SUGGESTION CHANGE 

WORDINS HIS LETTER, SPECIFIC ONTENTS OF THAT LETTER WERE GF NO - 
INTEREST TO USSR. iW FACT HZ, GROMYKD, COULD TURN HIS HZAD avaAY 
AND TAKE AXY LETTIR FROM HARRIMAN. HARRIMAN'S LETTZA VAS ATTIXPT 

MAKE USSR RECOGNIZE LEGITIMACY CHIANG’S ADHEAENCE. REITIRATEO 

. SOVS DID NOT WISH SAY ANYTHING KORE IN THEIR LETTER THawW aLRiady 
’ THERE «-ALTHOUSN THEY COULDe-SuT néITHEA COULD THEY SAY ANYTHING 
LESS5.-4S TS KSILSHAN*’S IDIA THAT COUNTRIES COULD SECOMZ 20UND SY 
- . TREATY VITHOUT ACCESSION, HE COULD OWLY REPLAT SOVS POSITION. IN 

. ANY EVENT KAILSHAM*S SUSSESTION NOT MUCH DIFFERENT FROM US POSITION. 

‘ @ ASSERTED EXCHANGE OF LETTERS WaS “9 US DISADVANTAGE SUT CONNMENTED 

THAT PERHAPS THERE WAS SOME NISUNDERSTANDING IN THIS WHOLE Affair. 

' . Il | 
HARRIMAN ASSURED GROKYKO RZASONW FOR OUR LETTIR vaS NOT GUR DESIRE er 
TO PROMOTE SHIANS IN THIS TREATY. POINTED OUT THERE WOULD SE ONLY 
LIMITED ADHERENCE IF OWLY THOSE RECOGNIZED BY SOVS OR US 
COULD ADHERE. WASNINSTON VANTZED TO SAKE TREATY ALL INCLUSIVE. 


WHILE HE DID WOT WANT NZWTION ANY NAMES BECAUSE SOVS MIGHT 3z 
INSULTED, THERE WERE SOME COUNTRIES OR REGINES WE OBJECT TO. 


0 san — 4. 
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° HOWEVER, If CPR, OVEN THOUSH WE DID NOT RECSGNIZZ IT, WERE TO ADHIRE 
Wo WOULD WOl OSJECT JUsT AS SOVS APPARENTLY YOULD NOT vS5y=CT To 
SPAIW OR PORIUGAL. RIITCREATED WASHINGTON WIsncD AS EAOQAD ADHERENCE 
AS POSSIBLE. CoOAMENTED WE AAD NEVER EXPECTED SOVS WOULD REACT 50 
VIOLENTLY IW THIS HATTER ALTHOUGH OF COURSE WE HAD HEARD VERY 
STRONG SOV PRINOUNCENENTS AT UN. STRESSED AGAIN TREATY WOULD NOT 
SS ALL iscCLUSIVE UNLESS IT PROVIDED FOR ACCESSION SY NON-ROCSGHNIZ=ED 
COUNTRIES OR RESIZES. OBSERVED US WAS PREPARID CLOSE ITS EYES TO 
MANY THINGS Wz DID WOT LIKE AWD HAD KOPZD SoVS WOULD DO THE 
SAME. Wl DID WOT BELIEVE ACCESSION WOULD ENHANCE A COUNTRY OR 
RoGINE, AS THEY HAD THEIR STANDING, WHATEVER IT WAS, EVEN WITHOUT 
ACCESSIIwW. REQUESTED GROMYKO*S HELP IN RESOLVING PROBLEM UNDER 
DISCUSSION, REITERATING IT WEVER GOCURRED TO US SOVS WOULD REACT aS 


Ach C%2 ye ~ 


‘ 


VIOLENTLY AS THZY DID. i 
HAILSHAS DESIRVED HARRIMAN*S REMARKS PLACED PROELZM IN DIFFERENT 

LIGHT. PERHAPS US COULD WRITE LeTTiR SAYING IF A COUNTRY OR KEGINE 

NOT RECOSNIZED BY US DEPISITZD ITS RATIFICATI... “ITH USSR, VS VOULD 


ACCE?P1 ADHERENCE SUT WOULD NOT RECOGNIZE DEPGSIIS THUS IF US 
GNCCRNID ASOUT SECURING ACCESSION TQ TREATY SY CPR GR EAST GERMANY 
THEY COULD DePOSIT WITH USSR AND WOULD Se BOUND WITHOUT RECOGNITION 
OF D=POSIi BY US. ' 


HARRIMAN INTERJECTED We WISHED UNIVERSALITY FUR TREATY AND WANTED 
Be ASLE SAY ALL COULD ADHERE IF THEY WISHED AND THIS WAS. UNDERSTOOD 
BETWEEN ORIGINAL PARTIES. . , 


HAILSHAN NOTED IF SILATERAL RECOGNITION OF DEPOSITS WERE REQUIRED 
THAT WOULD RAISE ISSUE JF CONCERN TO GROMYKO. SELIEVED NO SOVIcT REPLY 
WOULD BSE NECESSARY TO SUCH LETTER FROM US AND SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT 
WOULD LIMIT WUMBER OF CASES TD A HANDFUL. 


MARRIMAN SAID PERHAPS THIS WaS TrRyi.e SINCe IT WAS OUR DeSIRe 
UNIVERSALITY OF TREATY NOWeRECOGWNIZED COUNTRY OR REGIME CUULD 

DePSSIT WITH DePOSITARY RECISGNIZING SUCH COUNTRY OR REGINE AND IF ~~ 
wPIES OF INSTRUMENTS WERE ACCEPTED cY OJTHER DEPOSITARIES, SUCH ~~ 8 
COUNTRY OR REGIME WOULD BECOME PARTY. OW OTHER HAD, IF ANY OF 

THREE DEPOISITARIES ReFYSE ACCEPT RATIFICATION RESPECTIVE COUNTRY 

OR RESIME WOULD WOT BECOME PARTY. FOR EXANPLE IF OUTER MONGOLIA 
DEPOSITED ITS INSTRIJMNENTS WITH USSR AND WE ACCEPTED COPIES OF vee. 
THOSE INSTRUMENTS IT WOULD BECOME ParRTY, ALTHOUGH GF COURSE THAT 

WOULD NOT MEAN OUR RECOGNITION OF THAT COUNTRY. ON OTHER HAND IF . 

We SENT BACK THOSe INSTRUMENTS OUTER MONGOLIA WOULD NOT BECINE 

6 PARTY. . 


—_— — a | — « 
“ss 
. 





HAILSHAN NOTED SUCH AN ARRANGENcWI WOULD GIVE ZACH ORIGINAL PARTY 
VETO POWER RE ACCESSION SY COUNTRIcS NOT RECOGNIZED BY IT. 
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ence GROWYKO COMMENTED PERHAPS THERE VAS SOKZ DEGREE GF MISUNDERSTANDING 
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IN THIS sATIER, ALTHOUSH HE WAS NOT SURE. IN ANY EVENT SYSGISTID 
PROCEDURE SOULD WOT SATISFY SIVS- PIINTZD OUT ANY WRITTEN REPLY 
FROM SOVS COJLD NOT Se DIFFERENT FRU YHAT HE HAD GIVEN HARRIMAN 
EARLIcR SECAUS< SOVS REGARDED US LETTER AS aTTENPT TO -OfTAIN FROM 
USSR INDIRECT RECISwITICNW OF LEGITIMACY OF THAT REGIME, SOMETHING 
USSR COULD wOT DO. IF THIS WAS A KISUNDERSTANDING PERHAPS wHaT 
HE WAS ASOUJI TO SAY WOULD ELIMINATE IT. WKAT SOVS COULD ACCEPT 
WAS FOLLOWING. THEY COULD AGRZzc, BYT NOT IN WRITING, THAT IF CHIANS__ 
SINT HIS. RaT Ii icarICGw 19 USSR, IT WOULD NOT REPZAT NOT BE: ACCEPTED; —__ | 
US -WOULD PROZAZLY ACCEPT BUT SOVS WOULD WELCOME IT 
“If IT DID NOT.SOVS STATED THEY WSULD NOT RECUGNIZE LEGITINASCY OF THIS 
ACCESSION, WHERZAS US VOULD PROBASLY TAKE GPPOSITE STAND AND FRIUS US te. 
STANDPDINT THIS acCessIQW WOULD SE LESITIMATE. IF THIS SHOULD HAPPew, 
SOVS WOULD Noi MAKE ANY STATEMEWE RE LEGALITY OR ILLEGHLITY OF US 
ACTe-THAT, SROMYKO SAID, COULD BE STATED ALAZADY NOW. SOVS WOULD 
LINIT THENSELVES TS PRESENT EXPLANATION AND WOULD NOT KAKE any 
STATEMENT AT TIME SF US ACCEPTANCE CHIANG *S RATIFICATION. REITERATED 
SIVS WIUJLD wOT MAKE AT THAT TIME ANY STATEMENT DISPUTINS LEGALITY 


‘OR ILLEGALITY DF US ACTION. 


HARRIMAN SAID THIS VW4&S HELPFUL. HoWiVER, WITHOUT NAMING ANY COUNTRY 
THERE NIGHT 22 COUNTRIES WHICH WOULD CREATE SIMILAR SITUATION WITd 


«US. THEREFORE, WE HAD TD SAKE A SIKILAR RESERVATION. 


GROMYMD SAID PERKAPS THERE WAS REALLY SOKE MISYNDERSTANDING HERE 
AND HOPED HIS FURTHER REMARKS NIGHT CLEAR IT UP. SAID THAT IF FOR 
EXAMPLE US SAID IT UWWILLINS RECOGNIZE ADHERENCE SY GDR CHARRIMAN 
INTERJECTED WE WANTED ITS ADHERENCE BUT WITHOUT PREyUDICEZ TO , 
RECOGNITION PROELEN), US WOULD WOT RECOGNIZE LEGALITY SF SOV aCTION 
SUT USSR WDULD ACCEPT SGDR°*S ADHERENCE AWD WOULD REGARD GDR as 

PARTY- TS TREATY. THUS SITUATION WOULD BE REVERSED. GROMYKO SAID OF 
COURSE US HAD RIGHT TO RESERVE IT S POSITION RE ANY SUCH SITUATION 
BUT SUSSESTED THAT NO STATEMENT BE MADE AT TIME OF ITS OCCYRRENCE. 


MARRINAN SAID HZ WOT IN POSITION AGRee WITHOUT FIRST COMMUNICATING 
WITH WASHINGTON. SAID WOULD GZT IN TOUCH WITA WASHINGTON If THIS 
WAS THe BEST SOVS CUULD DO. 

GROMYKS SAID NOTHINS SHOULD 52 SAID IN WRITINGS SUT He COULD STAT= * 
OFFISIALLY THAT USSR COULD NOT RECOGNIZE AS LAWFUL ACT ACCESSION 
BY CHIANS. SOVS RECI3NIZZED US HELD DIFFERENT POSITION ON THIS 
POINT 2UT WOULD NST “MAKE ANY STATZNENT RE LEGALITY OR ILLEGALITY. 
OF YS ACCEPTANCE SAI AWS*S RATIFICATIUN; SOVS WOULD SIMPLY REFUS= 
AcCerT iflse INSTRINENTS. ~ 
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SAUL SHA' CO5tSNTCD TALS YCULD APPARENTLY Causé ANVTHIR 23 493 

DELAY La LGTVIALINS TRLATY. 9419 UX GLVT HAD NoT 3258 CONSULTZS 
eer) 3% JS JW TAIS CAITER Aad Ai YAS ANGRY BECAUSE HZ LINGO 79 8: 

CONSULTZD. $aiD 42 DID ACT Wian TS AVE ANYTHING TS DO YITA ANY 

LivTizs O2 DaarTs. 

III C 

AVARIRAS ADAITISS AS ANI AST $GFS4n09 ARbLodat SF LIT7Z2 CATIL 

AFTER IT VAS DELIVCALS. SNFSRTUHATELY, TASRL YAS dod TINE aSCoUNT 

Disias 327 DESISION TALS AFTIRASSH. 

S254 YK0 RELTIRATSD Tat FASH sVOS STANDPILAT ANY AST ZY Sai483 

IN JSLslad TREATY YOULD 32 UaLawfUL. ocVs R2SV3N1229 YS PIsiTIsH 

8 THIS POLsT DIFFERNT UT WOULD LIMIT THinScbV2s TO THis CLARIe. 

FIDATIS%. SOVS WOULD NOT CAALLZN3Z JS ACTION IN ACCEPTING CAIANS*S 

RATIFICATION, AND NO STATEMENT AT ALL WOULD Si ZADE aT TINE OF SucH 


MARRIMAN SAID 3RIKYXD SHOULD UNDERSTAND THAT IN SUCH Casi US Cc 
RESERVED PRIVILE3E AND RIGHT TO TAGE SAMS POSITION WITA RZSPZCT 
TQ ANY SOVT OR RZGINZ NOT RSCVGNIZLO 2y it. 

S2ofY4) SAID HE RZCSSNIZID oUCA AIGAT, TASUSH OF COURSE US AND 
suv Poualiavwo Re CoAi ALN weed: NTalio Yorke Dlessaente 


HARRIMAN Ao(ED VHETHSR GROSYKO COULD sfaTe Ald RlscRVATIoN IN 
ae) GINCRAL TlaAnS, WITHOUT MENTIOWINS SPECIFIC Nascs. 


G2OAYKO SAID He WILLIW3S AaVE AARAIMAN USS QTE X UNQTES IN PLACS OF 
SPeciFic waste, aul NOTED AZ AAD PRIVATELY EXPLAIN.D “HAT ate X UNQie 

Sood FOR. COLMZNTID doweVEA MENTION SF SPECIFIC Waxs YAS FSTTSR | 

SICAJSL THIS LIMITED Ws5iR CF CASlS AVULVZD. c 


AAQRAIMAN SUSGESTED AATLOAAM “[Gal. ALSU WIisH GST IN TOUCH WITH 
PAIKE MINDTSZER ON TAILS MATTER. 


AMILS4A4 S41D YIULO DO ous 


Saezrras TMS SAID WiedlO RaAlsz ANOTHER POINT. STATID “WS 8b 

ee RIZED Teed FAN YAo QALY FIRST Cindicd 3T2? ALI aeUGa 4 You! 
eeP TP 6 MAQIGALAZV AINScLF HAD S4ie TiAl rex7 PAN GAS NoT : 
DiSsAAtnr Arete o diodod nos Lordi PQ Ci dew WYCLSAA Yess wD YUL 
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NOT WOT ELIMINATE WAR. SXUMYKD HAD ALSO ZIXPRISSEID VIEWS IN COURSE 
THESE DISCUSSIONS. HUWEVER, SOME PEOPLE, WHO VERE EITHER FOR CR 
AGAINST TB TREATY, HIGHT SAY THAI TS TREATY, AND SPECIFICALLY ITS 
ARTICLE I, Made USE OF NUCLEAR WeAPONS ILLEGAL. IF THIS QUESTION 
WORE RAISZID SY SUCH PEOPLE WE WOULD HAVE TO SAY THAT TEST SAN 
TREATY PLACED NO LIMITATION ON USE JF NUCLEAR OR CONVENTIONAL 
WEAPONS IN SELF DereWse, A RIGHT INHERENT IN ARTICLE 51 OF UN 


. CHART=R. HARRIMAN SAID HAD BEEN REQUESTED TO INDICATE THIS TO 


GRISYXI. AT SANE TINS HES WISHED STRESS WE TOOK TEST SAN VERY 
SERIVUSLY AS A STEP OF TREMENDIUS PSYCHOLOSICAL IMPORTANCE AND AS 
A STzP Iis COOPERATION TO DEVELOP PeaACeEFUL WORLD. 


GRONYKO LOUKED EAF FLED AND SAID TS TREATY DEALT WITH PROHIEITION bres: 
Or NJCLEAR TeSTS IN THREE ENVIRONMENTS. OF COURSE IT WAS NOT A ’ 
PROHISITION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS OR WlaPONS IW SENERAL, ALTHOUGH 

USSR WAS IN FAVOR OR GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT. SAID SCOPE 

Or TREATY WAS SELF EXPLANATORY. 


AMARRIMAN THEN SUGGESTED A BRIEF RECESS TI CONSYLT WITH ADVISORS. 


ArTER RECESS, HARRIMAN SAID PROBLEM WAS WHAT HE COULD Say TO 

SENATE ON QUESTION OF ACCESSION. PERHAPS HE COULD SAY THAT IF A . 
GIVF OR REGIME I5° NOT RECOGNIZED BY ALL THREE ORISINAL PARTIES SUCH 
GOVT MAY DEPOSIT ITS RATIFICATION WITH DEPOSITARY oR DEPOSITARIES 
WHICH RECOGNIZED IT AND OTHER ONE OR TWO DEPOSITARIES.NEED OR NEED 
NOT ACCEPT RATIFICATION OR COPY OF RATIFICATION. HOWEVER, IN ANY 
EVENT THIS WOULD NOT -CHAWSE OSLIGATION DEPOSITING REGIME Had 
UNDERTAVYEN WITH DEPOSITARY. IN OTHER WORDS, WHATEVER CELIGATION 
SUSH COUNTRY HAD If WOULD HAVE THEN TO US AND SOVS DID NOT Have TO 
RECIGNIZS IT, AND THE REVERSE WOULD Be TRYE IN Case GF COUNTRIES 

US REFUSED TO ACCEPT. 


GROLYXD COMMENTED HE HAD SPOKEN AT LENSTH ON THIS SySJECT AND Had 

TRIZD Sti FORTH SOV UNDERSTANDING GF PROBLEM AND SOV POSITION 45 
CONCIScLY AS POSSIBLE. SAID HE NOT IN POSITION. DRAFT OR EDIT 

HARRIMAW'S STATEMENT IN SENQTE. RECALLED He HAD TOLD HARRIMAN THAT . 

SOVS RESERVED THEIR POSITION SUT WOULD NOT MAKE AWY STATEMENT ; 
CHALLENGING LEGALITY US ACTION IN ACCEPTING INSTRUMENTS OF RATIFI~ . 
CATION. SOVS LIMITED THIS STATEMENT TO OWE REGIMES THEY DIDN'T bale 
RECOGNIZE; HARRIMAN COULD SAY"X" BUT SOVS HAD CONCRETE CONCEPTION 
Or THAT “X". AS TO HOW HARRIMAN WOULD WORD HIS STATEMENT IN SENATE 

THAT WAS UP TO HIM. 


HARRIMAN NOTED HE HAD NOT ASKED GROMYKO TO EDIT HIS STATEMENT IN 


SUNATEs He WAS ONLY EXPLAINING TO GROMYKO WHAT HE WOULD Say SO 
THAT GROMYKO WOULD HAVE OPPORTUNITY TO OBJECT IF He WISHED. 
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GROXY4YD SAID IN SCH CASS HE AYST STATI FOLLGYING. SOVS HAD ST 

FORTH THEIR POSITION RE CHIANS. FRSOK SOV ST“AWDPLINT, AND SOVS 
SPLZANINS ONLY Fur THInRStLVlo, ANY ATTZUPT Gi ACT SY CHIANS TO 

AJde%2 19 GRLALY FOULD Be ILLsGiTisATES As USod OID AST ROCGGWIZE 
SAISTeNCS ANY SUCH SOVERAAEWT. THERIFORL SOVS VSULD NST. 2SCE? 
ChTAns*o incl RX GHENTS CF RATIFICATICN AND ¥SOULD NOT CONSIDER THES 

TO 22 Leslilcaice ROWEVER SIVO RECUSNIZID US HILD DF FCRENT 

PISLi Tow, EVIN TAQUSH THLY ESLIEVES Us WRONG ON THIS SCGRE. IF 
PESaslo SIAUATION oHOULD ARISE, Ieee If THE JS SHOULD ACCIPT 
CAIANS*S dst RUKenTs, THe UooR YOULD SAKES Ao STATI“ENT ELYOND VHAT 

Ti HAD STALED NOY. US WOULD cVIDENTLY REGSRD SUCH ACT AS LAVFIIL 

SYi SOVS WOULD WOT. IF Us sade sO STATEMENT CAALLENGING SoV POSITION, 
SSSR YOIULD WOT WANE ANY STAGENSKT SITHERGS SOVS YoULD LIAIT rene, 

THENSELVES TD WAST AAD Flew SAID TODAY. 


HGRATSAS AGTCD GROXYKS AAD SAID Hi, KARAINAN, COULD InscRi “X" 
‘ ALTAQGA HS KNSY LHS "XR" VAS-~ 


StI YN SAID AARRINA?d COULD OF CoURS=E JO SJ- 


AARRISAd SAID WANTED SAKES CLEAR SUVS SHOULD RiceSNIZE OUR RIGHT 
As Well. 


GRONYKD SAID (HEY DID. 

HARRIMAN SAID PUZLICLY WE COULD SAY THAT SOVS 4aD RESERVED THIIR 
POSITION RE ANY RESINES THEY DID NST RECISNIZz. 

GROKY%D SESZRVED HARRIEAN HAD USED "REGIEZS™ IN PLURAL, BUT SovS 
WORE AZASINASLE, USIN3S SINSULAR. 


MARA GGA’ SSID YIJLD COMMUNICATE WITH YASHINGTON AND DID NOT KNov 
WHAT REATI ION FYOULD 32. VISASD AIVEVER ASK WAY SROXYKG THOUGHT ye 
WORE TRYING PULL GRICK RS CHIANS. POINTED OUT OUR ONLY PYRPOSE 

WAS MAXE SURS WE COULD GET Sinail SyFFORT FOR TREATY. 

GRONY“O SAID YS COULD RESERVE ITS PUSITIIW KE CERTAIN COUNTRIES 4ND 
SuVS AEseRVE TAZIRS. AZ HAD Set FORTH SOV FOSITION IN SPICIFIC TiReS 
IN THESES PRIVATE DISCUSSIONS. SUVS DID NOT DENY US RIGAT RECOGNIZE eon 
TERTAIN ACTIONS AS LEGAL, SUT US SHOULD NOT CHALLENGE SOV RIGHT 

TO REGARD CERTAIN ACTIONS AS ILLEGAL. 

HARRIMAN ASREID. 

_ THERE UPON LARGER MESTING SESAN, WHICH REPORTED SzoPTcL. 


oP] ’ 
KOHLER 
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deposit with any one depository vhich is turn may send to the 
others if the others accept the binding accession. But sobdody is 
bound cation that « deposit has been made. But 


Bow in the case of 
‘Bundy: Wait a misute. Are you still reading? 

ravers: In the case of ouch a Tefusel there vill be so further coment by 
the depositor or by any other party. It is the nature of the 
understanding -- (Do you hear se?) 

Bundy: Wes. 

Kaysen: j--that Harriman is perfectly free. The english language of the 

text explains this understanding (garbled). 

Bundy repeating: 
It to the anture of the understanding that Serrinen vill use aS 
defend it. 

Kaysen: (gardle) 

Dypty Hold the line. Is that the vhole shooting match on that. 

Kaysen: That is the vhole shooting match. There are two other things. ‘ 

Bundy: Wait e moment. Have you done anything on 320? | 

Kaysen: Yes. (garble) ‘There is no problem on that. 

Bundy : You think that will be 0.K.? 

Kaysen: Yes. 

Bundy: ‘They are sot going to fight on it? 

Kaysen: (garble) 

Bundy: If you will bold the line I will clear this ow. . =e 2 amt ' 

Kaysen: The third point, Mac, ie that ve are ready to go tonight (garble) 

Bundy: Are you still talking? 

Kaysen: Yes.. I said if you will clear this, ve are prepared to go tonight 
(garble) 

Bundy; Please hold the Line. 
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I will hold. 
Go ahead. 
0.K. 
How what are your tises? 


(garbdie) 


At 10:00. When will you make the text available to press for 
filing? ' 


(garbled) . 

Yes. But when will you ectually hand then over. Pierre needs to 
know. 

As soon as ve can (garble) ' 


O.K. We will do the same here. Bubargo it for 10:00 Moscow time. 
Right. 


n= PAUube------0------- 
duorek aff ef 
t recognization. 


That's right. 

So that ve could accept a5 unrecognized state vith no change. . __. 
That's right. ‘ 
Correct. 

(garbdle) 

That's alright. 

(garble) 

When are you coming back? 

(garble) 

He has one gore task. 
(garbdle) 


We are sending you 4 jet. 


We knov. 
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Saturday app. but right after that. 


Ach S 72/2 | 


Yes, definitely Sa.urday. Averill says...... 


What ve vant you... I think the President vants Averill et =‘ 
Ryeonisport Sunday. 


Yes. Perhaps I might go along, Mc. 
Good. e 
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Moscow, Jul 





After an hour and a half of private discussion, 
Harriman took an intermission and called for the US 
Delegation to assemble. 


He then read over what he said was the oral under- 
standing which Gromyko was willing to give him, but saying 
it was clear that the Soviets were unwilling to agree that 
an exchange of letters or memoranda would be helpful. 


There was then discussion among Harriman, Fisher and 
McNaughton about the words in which the understanding should 
be explained. 


Harriman returned to the restricted meeting with 
Fisher. After some 20 to 30 minutes of further discussion, 
the general meeting resumed. Harriman stated that he, Mr. 
Gromyko end Lord Hailsham had arrived at an understanding 
of the interpretation. of Article II, but he would have to 
go back to Washington to get authority to accept, and 
therefore would suggest that we meet again tomorrow at the 
usual time and issue the usual communique. 


While the restricted meeting was resumed, Kaysen sug- 
gested to Kohler that if would be desirable to cal! 
Washington and get authority immediately to accept an 
oral understanding. He suggested that the Embassy be 
alerted and begin to make arrangements for the call. 
Kohler agreed that this would be a good move if of course 
Harriman was ready to take it, and pointed out that the 
call could probably be made faster from where we were -- 
Spiridonovksa Palace,’ 


He left the room, sought out one of the Soviet 
officials, and arranged for the call to be made, should 
we want it. 


As Harriman finished speaking, Kaysen suggested to 
him that we make a call to Washington and that the Soviets 
were ready to place the call for us from Spiridonovka. 


There 
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There was a brief interchancgs, and Harriman agreed. 


At 7.00 pm, Harriman, Akalovsky and Kaysen went to 
an office in which an interpreter was placing the call. 
Harriman sent Kaysen back for Hailsham, saying he wanted 
Hailsham standing by to testify to the understanding, if 
this appeared desirable. When Hailsham appeared, Hailshan, 
Harr‘mon and Kaysen agreed on language expressing the 
substeace of the Gromyko/Harriman understanding. 


At first, Kaysen in placing the call asked for Bundy. 
On the first try, the New York operator reported that 
there was no such person. On the seoond try, Kaysen 
merely asked for the White House switchb-erd and succeeded 


in getting the White House operator. The following exchange 
then took place: 


"Mr. Bundy's office." 

"Alice? Is Mr. Bundy there? It's Mr. Kaysen." 

"Why, no -- he's in the Situation Room with the President." 
"Well, Alice, see if you can get him out." 


Mr. Bromley Smith then came on the line and repeated 
what Bundy's secretary had said, pointing out that the 
Presicent was talking to the Prime Minister on the tele- 
phone. 


At Kaysen's urging, he got Bundy on the phone. Bundy, 
on hearing a brief explanation, went back and apparently 
asked the President to interrupt his telephone call for 
the news from Moscow. Kaysen then read Bundy the substance 
of the oral understanding as agreed by Hailsham and Harriman. 
Kaysen read this to Bundy twice. 


Bundy left the phone again, and returned, saying, “Okay -- 
when will you initial it?" Kaysen responded, “Arrangements 
will be the same." Bundy again consulted the President and 


asked 
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asked what time the embargoed text and communique would 
be available for distribution to the press in Moscow. 
After Kaysen's response, Bundy said the President would 
want to see Harriman at Hyannisport on Sunday, and Kaysen 
invited himself to the meeting. 


Bundy closed the conversation by saying, "Great -- 
good luck!" 


We then went back to the meeting room. Harriman 


asked Gromyko, "Where are the copies of the Treaty we 
are to initial?" 


CKaysen: hbs 


(NOTE: Above read & OK'd by Harriman, 
but he added’ jast paragraph--hbs). 
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FROM: MmoOSCOW 
TO: Secretary of State 
NO: 347, JULY 26, 3 PM. 


fester 
OPERATIONAL IMMEDIATE : 
Se 


RE OUR 333. © 
m 
AT 4:30 PM OPENING JULY 25 PLENARY SESSION HARRIMAN SAID UNDERSTOOD" 
EVERYTHING AGREED TO EXCEPT LETTER GROMYKO HAD GIVEN HIM IN 
) REPLY TO THAT HE HAD GIVEN GROMYKO, GROMYKO!S REPLY MADE 
SITUATION WORSE, HOPED COULD HAVE PRIVATE TALK WITH OTHER Two 
PRINCIPALS SO AS TO ARRIVE AT SOME UNDERSTANDING ON THIS SUBJECT, 
ASKED IF PLENARY MIGHT BE ADJOURNED FOR THIS PURPOSE, GROMYKO 
AGREED, 


y 


ve 
£ 


a 


UPON RESUMPTION PLENARY AFTER PRIVATE MEETING REPORTED OUR 333, 


HARRIMAN SAID HE WOULD LIKE TO CONSULT WASHINGTON BY TELEPHONE, 
GROMYKO AGREED, 


(cw) UusSSsA e-Fet 


. UPON RETURNING FROM TELEPHONE CONVERSATION WITH WASHINGTON 
) HARRIMAN STATED HE HAD JUST RECEIVED CLEARANCE TO AGREE TO ORAL 
UNDERSTANDING REACHED WITH GROMYKO IN PRIVATE MEETING RE x 
APPLICATION PARA 2 ARTICLE I1! AND THEREFORE US PREPARED PROCEE 
INITIAL AND SUBSEQUENTLY SIGN AND RATIFY IN ACCORDANCE WITH OUR — ww 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS, WISHED THANK GROMYKO FOR CLARITY  -y ie 
a" WHICH HE HAD EXPRESSED SOV POSITION, 


GROMYKO STATED HE WANTED THANK HARRI FOR HIS EF "“ORTS: AND oe 
UNDERSTANDING SOV POSITION ee ' 
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=2= 347, JULY 26, 3 PM; FROM MOSCOW 


HARRIMAN SAID HE HAD TOLD WASHINGTON THAT INITIALING WOULD 
PROCEED WITH TEXTS OF TREATY AND FINAL COMMUNIQUE TO BE | 
DISTRIBUTED, EMBARGOED FOR RELEASE 10:00 PM, MOSCOW TIME, 


GROMYKO SAID HE AGREED WITH THESE ARRANGEMENTS WITH COMMENT 
THAT THIS WAS A TYPE OF EMBARGO HE DID NOT OPPOSE, 


AMBASSADOR TREVELYAN SPEAKING ON BEHALF HAILSHAM SAID TEXTS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN OUT AT 8 PM, a 


HARRIMAN SAID HE FELT TEXTS SHOULD BE GIVEN OUT IMMEDIATELY 
AS COMMUNICATIONS TO US WERE SO SLOW, 


GROMYKO SAID HE ALSO WISHED THANK HAILSHAM FOR H!S UNDERSTANDING, 


HAILSHAM RESPONDED HE IN TURN WISHED THANK GROMYKO AND SAY HE 
WAS GLAD TO HAVE BEEN ABLE TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS VERY IMPORTANT 
CONFERENCE, 


AT 7:15 PM FORMAL TEXTS OF THE TREATY WERE DISTRIBUTED, 


THEN, AFTER REMOVAL FROM CONFERENCE TABLE OF MINERAL WATER 
BOTTLES DOORS WERE OPENED AND HORDES OF PHOTOGRAPHERS SWEPT IN, 


IN RESPONSE REPORTERS! QUESTION, HARRIMAN SAID FELT TREATY 
VERY IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD, GROMYKO SAID HOPED WOULD BE BASIS 
FOR FURTHER STEPS, HAILSHAM SAID MANY GOOD THINGS COULD FOLLOW, 


IN REPLY PERSISTENT QUESTIONING AS TO WHY MEETING HAD LASTED 
SO LONG, GROMYKO SAID IT WAS END RESULT THAT IMPORTANT, 





AT THIS POINT MEETING BROKE UP, saw 
GPa, 
KOHLER 
ste wa 
* " NOTE: PASSED WHITE HOUSE 7/26/63 == 9:50 AM, 
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Dear Secretary Rusk: 


In anticipation of Congressional hearings on the limited og 

test ban treaty just negotiated in Moscow, the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff feel the need of your counsel and that of the Department 

of State in order to reach 2 thorough understanding of the impli- 

cations and consequences of the implementation of this treaty. 
We recognize that the military considerations falling within our 
| primary field of competence are not the exclusive determinants 
! of the merits of a test ban treaty. In addition, important weight 
} must be given to less tangible factors such as the effect upon 
world tensions and international relations. Here we sense the 
need of your help and that of your colleagues in the Department 
of State. 





To be specific, I am inclosing a list of questions the ! 
answers to which will have an important bearing on the position 
which the Chiefs will take in the hearings before the Senate. It 
would be deeply appreciated if you would provide us the response 
of the Department of State to these questions, preferably in writing, 
so that we can study the text in detail, Thereafter, we would hope 
to have the opportunity of conferring with you and possibly with 
other officials of the Department in order to reach a full compre- 
hension of the non-military factors bearing on this treaty. 


* 
e - 
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We are hoping to finalize our study of the treaty by August i 
14, 1963, a date chosen in relation to an estimate of the time of 


Tnifiation of Congressional hearings. 
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Sincerely, 


Let ele 


| Chairmar 
| Joint Chiefs of Staff 





| The Honorable Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State TOP SECRET 
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POLITICAL QUESTIONS 





1. What are the political advantages to the United States of the 
proposed treaty? In particular, to what extent will it reduce world tension,, 
restrain the arms race, and accentuate the split in the Communist Bloc? 


2. An atmospheric ban was proposed by President Eisenhower in 
1959 and by President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan in 1961. The 
limited treaty has been tabled since 27 August 1962 in Geneva. The Soviets 
have rejected all of these. Why do the Russians want this treaty now? Do 
you interpret the Soviet action in signing the treaty as indicative of a basic 
change either in Soviet goals or in the spectrum of means by which they are 
prepared to pursue their goals? 


3. To what extent and in what ways is it considered that the proposed 
treaty will help stop proliferation? What pressures are the Soviets considered 
in a position to exert on Red China to keep her out of the nuclear club? In 
view of the stated attitude of the French that they will not participate in any 


. test ban arrangement, what inducements or pressures, if any, would we 


consider to gain French participation? Is it conceivable that the US and 
the USSR might unite to enforce nonproliferation using whatever means 
necessary? : 


4. Is it considered that there are advantages of a military or security 
nature which the United States will derive from this treaty, or must it be 
justified on other grounds? 


5. What would be the international political implications if the US at 
this stage were to reject the treaty? 


6. The draft treaty provides that a party may withdraw if it decides 
that extraordinary events related to the subject matter of this treaty have 
jeopardized the supreme interests of ite country". What does the State 
Department visualize as extraordinary events within the intent of this treaty? 








7. If Soviet cheating is detected, will it be possible for the US to 
convince the world of their guilt without declassifying US detection system 
or intelligence? Is there ground to fear that world doubts or disbelief 
might prevent our action to abrogate? 


TOP SECRET Page 1 of 1 page. 
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Summary Record of NSC Standing Group Meeting No. 11, 
July 30, 1963 -- 5:00 PM 


Under Secretary Harriman reported on his negotiations in Moscow 
along the lines of his reporting telegrams. 


There was a general discussion of the various problems involved in 
obtaining Senate ratification of the limited test ban treaty. All agreed 
on the importance of providing to the Senate committees military 
views of the treaty. It was decided that in view of General Taylor's 
absence from Washington no effort should be made to obtain military 
views in advance of the formal JCS paper, which is scheduled to be 
delivered to the President August l4th. This paper will summarize 
the Chiefs' views in the light of certain information which they have 
requested from the State Department and from the government 
scientific community. 


Dr. Seaborg suggested a poll of Nobel Prize winners in the belief 
that there would be a heavy majority supporting the test ban treaty. 
Other suggestions were made as to how to make public the views of 
scientists favoring the treaty. This effort is called for because of 
the prominence of Dr. Teller whose reservations about the treaty 
have received wide public attention. 


Bromley Smith 
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TO: M- Mr. William H. -Sullivan 
FROM: FE - Robert V.. Barnett 
SUBJECT: Duncan V.ilson's Report on Moacow Test Ban Neyotiatious 


Duncao Wilson, Superintending Under-Secretary, Northern 
Department, Foreign Office, and I were colleagues at Bob Bowie's 
Bavvard Ceater in 1969-60, where we both worked on aspects of 
Communist China, his mainly economic and mine mainly military and 
nuclear. 


Wilson invited me to spend July 28 with him in the country. He 
was quite frank in what he bad to gay about what happened. 


Mr. Wilson sald that the Soviet motive in bringing the negotiations 
to a successful conclusion wag one part anxiety about the Chinese, one part 
desire for budgetary savings, and one part real degire for relaxation of 
East-West tension. 


He said that he understood Moscow's intention to be to get all of 
the Communist Bloc countries to sign the agreement thereby advertising 
to the world Peking’s isolation. 


Lord Halisham went to Moscow with hardly more than a couple of 
hours of briefing. His indifference to the need for preparation dismayed 
both Wilson and Trevelyan. Solly Zuckerman's views were often helpful, 
but he supported them with weak political, rather than the stronger 
scientific arguments for which he had some authority. 


Throughout, Hailsham was deplorably "elephantine" and it took all 
of the efforts of his delegation, Wilson said, to neutralize his ainateurism. 


In contrast to the modest preparations of the small U.K. delegation, 
the U.8. delegation had, it appeared, concentrated on talks for all of the 

full month. The itself, moreover, was formidably 
effective. Fisher and McNaughton were both experienced treaty drafismen. 


Cari Kaysen, by virtue of his position in the White House, brought 
to the conversations something which the U.K. delegation could not match. 
Bill Tyler's kncwledge of the whole range of European and Soviet affairs 
was also invaluable. 








London 
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Loadon had understood that Governor Harriman would be 


accompanied by a small team and planned accordingly. It was stunned 
by the power of Governor Harriman's team. 


Governor Harrimsn's conduct at the negotiations was impressive. 
- Throughout, he was master of the discussions, handling the talks with 
correctness and force. His restraint concealed a capacity for toughness 
and even anger. With his knowledge of the Russian, the Chinese, the 
Buropeaa, the American and the strictly nuclear elements in the problem 
at hand, Harriman, according to Wilson, was the great man of the meeting. 


Notwithstanding the admiration he expressed for Governor 
Harriman, Wilson said that he had to admit that Gromyko's performance 


was the most "professional". 





cc: FE - Mr. Hileman 
White House - Mr. Forrestal 


FE:RWBarnett:evc 
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STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
ON THE THREE-ENVIRONMENT NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 








1, Upon receiving the final draft on the three-environment 1 
nuclear test ban treaty recently negotiated in Moscow, the 2 
Joint Chiefs of Staff began a comprehensive review of the 3 
terms of this treaty in order to determine what effect its “4 
ratification would have on the security of the United States. 5 
In this review, they deliberately set aside all considerations 6 
of former positions taken on other occasions on the subject 7 
of a test ban treaty and focused their attention on this 8 
particular troaty at this particular point in time. As a 9 
base of departure for their appraisal, they first established 10 
certain criteria to assist them in evaluating from a military 11 
point of view the acceptability as to content and timing of 12 
@ limited test ban troatywhich would prohibit nuclear test 13 
explosions in all environments excepting underground. 14 

2, It was the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 15 
four criteria or conditions would have to be met for a limited 16 
test ban treaty to be compatible with the national security. 17 
First, the United States should not accept limitations on 18 
testing if the Soviet Union had or could achieve a significant 19 
advantage in any militarily important area of nuclear weapon 20 
technology which, under the treaty, could not be overcome by 21 
the United States. Second, recognizing that the USSR could 22 


be expected to take advantage of any reasonably safe opportunity 23 
for clandestine testing, the Joint Chiefs determined that a test 24 
ban treaty could be accepted only if successful cheating would 25 


have no seriously adverse effect on the relative balance of 26 
SECRET l 
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military power. Third, it was considered important that with- 
drawal from the treaty should be uncomplicated, allowing the 
United States to withdraw without undue delay upon acquiring 
reasonable evidence of a treaty violation or in the event our 
national interests were imperiled. Fourth, if the conditions of 
criteria one and two were not completely met, the treaty must 
convey adequate compensatory advantages elsewhere. 

3. Asa closely related matter, but not as a criterion for | 
the treaty itself, the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted the impor- 
tance for the United States, if it embarks on this treaty, to 
continue underground testing at a rate to insure continued 
progress in nuclear technology. ‘They were equally impressed 
with the need for the United States to maintain the readiness 
and the determination to resume atmospheric testing promptiy. 
Finally, they believed that account must be taken of the 
dangers of relaxed military effort by the US and our allies; 
hence, that ratification of the treaty should be accompanied 
by evidence of a clear intent to maintain and improve the 
military posture of the West. 

4, Having determined the foregoing conditions of acceptability, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff then undertook to measure against 
them the specific terms of the three-environment test ban 
treaty drafted recently in moscow, To assist them in their 
deliberations, they consulted with those officials who have 
particular responsibilities and competence in this field, These 
were officials from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Department of State, the Atomic Energy Commission including 
field laboratories, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the President's Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology, and from technical 
agencies of the military establishment. 
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5. With regard to the current relative position, the Joint 


Oo 


Chiefs of Staff reached the following conclusions: 
a. Evidence indicates that the USSR is ahead of the United 


States in the high-yield QP ¢<22010c7, 


in weapons effects knowledge derived from high-yield nuclear 


devices; that the USSR is about even at the intermediate 


range QS and that the USSR lags somewhat 


behind the United States at yields less than about D> ; 
eum) 


b. In the antiballistic missile field, there is evidence ll 


3 
4 
5 
explosions and in the yieldAveight ratios of high-yield 6 
7 
8 
9 





that the Soviets are further advanced than the United States. 12 


However, development of the US system does not depend on 13 
atmospheric testing and hence this treaty will not signi- 14 
ficantly influence any imbalance that may exist. 15 


c. In the field of tactical nuclear weapons, particularly 16 
in the field of very low-yield weapons, the United States 17 
is probably ahead in the quality and diversity of systems 18 
although the superiority in quality may be questioned since 19 
the USSR may have conducted very low-yield tests which were 20 
never known to us, 21 
6, It is important to emphasize that the Superiority under 22 


discussion in the preceding paragraphs refers essentially to 23 
technological superiority, It does not tale into account a4 
Such superiority as d:rives from numbers of weapons, variety 25 

26 


of delivery systems and the magnitude of nuclear plant and 
Stockpile, Hence, technological superiority is only one aspect 27 





of the net superiority which must take into account all of 26 
these factors, As to net superiority in ability to inflict 20 
damage on the enemy, the JCS consider that the US at present 30 
is clearly ahead of the USSR in the ability to wage strategic 31 
nuclear war, and is probably ahead in the ability to wage 32 
tactical nuclear war, whereas the Soviets have developed a 33 
; substantial mid-range ballistic missile capability. 34 
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7. Considering the foregoing to be a reasonably accurate 
Statement in broad terms of our present position relative to 
that of the USSR, the Joint Chiefs of Staff then considered 
what the effects would be if the roposed test ban treaty should 
go into effect and both sides faithfully observe its provisions, 
They concluded that the United States would not be able to 
overtale the present advantage which the USSR probably has in 
the high-yief weapons cite ncreas the Soviets, by under- 
ground testing, probably could retrieve in time any lead : Am 
we may hee ay have in the low-yield tactical ficld. Both 
Sides could achieve an ABM but one with less desirable character- 
istics than would be the case if additional atmospheric tests 
were conducted, 

&,. There are other disadvantages which apply in varying 
degree to both sides, For example, \nowledge of weapons effects 
is incomplete at best and although knowledge could be gained 
from underground testing, knowledge which only testing in the 
prohibited media could provide would be denied, Also, there 
would be no opportunity to conduct environmental tests of 
current weapons or of those which might be acquired in order 
to verify their performance, 

9. Such disadvantage as might aceruc to the United States 
under conditions of honest fulfillment cf treaty conditions 
would be further aggravated if the Soviets suesessfully should 
cheat by illicit explosions in the atmosphere, underwater, or 
in outer space, By cheating, they might carry out investigations 
of weapons effects in the field of ballistic missiles, ballistic 
missile defense, ASW, and high-yield technology (the latter 
only if the testisg were done in outer space), However, the 
dangers of detection and the cost and difficulty of testing 
in outer space would tend to impose severe restrictions upon 
such clandestine testing. Other clandestine tests in the 


atmosphere or underwater, depending upon their size, would 
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involve a fairly high probability of detection by our con- 
ventional intelligence or our atomic energy detection system. 
Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider the resulting 
progress which the Soviets might make clandestinely to be a 
relatively minor factor in relation to the overail present and 
probable balance of military strength if adequate safeguards 
are maintained, 

10. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the withdrawal 
provision requiring 90 days notice following a unilateral US 
decision provides a satisfactory means of escape in case we 
believe our national interest is being threatened, They are 
impressed, however, by the possibiiity of an abrupt abrogation 
by the Soviets, followed by a comprehensive scriecs of atmos- 
pheric tests, 

ll, Recognizing the for.;oing disadvantages and risks, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that they can be reduced through 
certain safeguards, These safeguards include: 

a. The conduct of comprehensive, aggressive, and con- 
tinuing underground nuclear test programs designed to add 
to our knowledge and improve our weapons in all areas of 


Significance to our military posture for the future. 


b. The maintenance of modern nuclear laboratory facilities 


and programs in theoretical and exploratory nuclear tech- 
nology which will attract, retain and insure the continued 
application of our lwaan scientific resources to these 
programs on which continued progress in nuclear technology 
depends, 

c. The maintenance of the facilities and resources 
necessary tc institute promptly nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere should they de deemed essential to our national 
scourity or should the treaty or any of its terms be 
abrogated by tie Soviet Union. 
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d. The improvement of our cepability, within feacible 
and practical limits, to monitor the terms of the treaty, co 
detect violations, and to maintain our lmowledge of Sino- 
Soviet nuclear activity, capabilities, and achievements. 
12. Having considered the technological and withdrawal 

aspects of the proposed treaty and the safeguards we should 
take, the Joint Chiefs of Staff then took note of the effect 
of the treaty in the broad field of international relations 
auc of world-wide military strategy. They recognized that 
considerations of nuclear technology ail weaponry were not 
the sole determinants of the merits of thc treaty; that if it 
would contribute to a further division of the Sino-Soviet Bloc, 
this result would be a major political achievement with 
important and favorable military implications, if this 
trealy attracts signatories representing the vast majority 
of the nations of the world on both sides of the Iron 
Curtein, it shoulda make an important contribution toward 

the restraint of the further proliferation of nuclear 

weapons and the reduction of causes of world tension, 

Both of these advantages, if achieved, should contribute 

to the fundamental objective of the US armed forces, 

namely the deterrence of war and the maintenance of peace 

on honorable terms. These possibilitics are of such 


importance to the United States that they offset the 


foresceable technological disadvantages noted above. 
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13. In conclusion, the Joint Chiefs have reached the 1 
deteimination that while there are military disadvantages 2 
to the treaty, they are not so serious as to render it 3 
unacceptable. In the past, the JCS have not regarded as “ 
important the attainment of weapons in the a) 5 
range from wnich the United States will be debarred by the $ 
treaty. They feel that the types and numbers of megaton 7 
yield weapons available to us now or in the future (up to 8 
Qu) «0.1: give us an adequate capability in the a 9 
high-yield weapon range. Under the treaty, both sides could 10 
make about the same technical progrese in the ABM field ll 
although the Soviet may possess nuclear blackout information 12 
not available to the United States. If the Soviets are to 13 
catch up with the United States in the low~yield field, par- 14 
ticularly in numbers, they will be subjected to 4 major 15 
additional expenditure of national resources which are already 16 
under heavy strain. 17 
14, The broader advantages of the test ban treaty have led 18 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to conclude that it is compatible 19 
with the security interests of the US and to support its 20 
ratification. If we can contribute to a further division 21 
of our eneny, that advantege will compensate foi foreseeable 22 
fluctuations in nuclear technology. The most serious reserva- 23 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with regard to the treaty 24 
are more directly linked with the fear of a euphoria in the 25 
West which will eventually reduce our vigilance and the 25 
willingness of our country and of our Allies to expend con- 27 
tinued effort on our collective security. If we ratify this 26 
treaty, we must conduct a vigorous underground testing 29 
program and be ready on short notice to resume atmospheric 30 
testing. We should strengthen our detection capabilities 31 
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and maintain modern nuclear laboratory facilities and programs. 


1 


Finally, we must not for a moment forget that militant Communism 2 


remains committed to the destruction of our society. 

15. Having weighed all of these factors, it is the judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that, if adequate safeguards are 
established, the risks inherent in this treaty can be accepted 
in order to seek the important gains which may be achieved 
through a stabilization of international relations and a move 


toward a peaceful environment in which to seek resolution of 


our differences. 
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1S August 1963 


ADDENDUM TO TIIE 20 DECEMBER 1962 REPORT OF THE NSAM 20S COMMITTEE 


CONCLUSION 


On 27 June 1963, the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group (Bethe 
Panel) reported on the analysis of the Soviet fission weapon tests 
conducted during 1962. After reviewing this information, the NSAM 
205 Committee has concluded that while the Soviets have improved 
their capabilities in small, lightweight boosted fission weapons, 
the advances made do not significantly alter their military 
capabilities nor does this new information appear to alter the basic 
conclusions in the 20 December 1962 report of the NSAM 20S Comittee. 

@ 


In summary, as a result of Soviet fission weapons testing in the 
last 2 years, they have available improved nuclear warheads for 
tactical and defensive purposes. Although it is not possible to 
determine which warhead may be designed for use in their anti-ballistic 
missile system, a suitable low yield fission warhead is undoubtedly 
available to them if required. However, none o 
we have informat 












e, : 
ch might minimize self blackout or which might be used 
as radiation kill weapons in tactical situations, but such developments 
might be difficult to identify from debris analyses. Although the 
Soviets now probably have warheads for tactical or possible AB use of 
the order of 100 lbs. weight, there is evidence that they have very 
small devices, i.e., ess than about 15" diameter, 
although such tests e esca etection. Finally, with the 
possible exception of JOE 8S which was apparently a rather poor design, 
we have no evidence of the Soviet development of small implosion 
devices using very little or no plutonium equivalent. Such devices 
could be particularly useful to the Soviets in light of their estimated 
relative shortage of plutoniuw. 
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DISCUSSION 


Thirty-five Soviet fission weapon tests were detected between 
1 August and 25 December 1962, 26 at Semipalatinsk and 8 at Novaya 
Zemlya. Of these fission tests, 9 events had yields between 15 
and 35 KT and 26 events were of 10 KT or less. 


Of the 35 low yield tests, debris has been collected and 
analyzed from 30 of these events. For several of these, the debris 
sample is so poor that no reliable evaluation can be made. For the 
remainder of these events, the samples are of sufficient quality to 
permit a reasonably reliable appraisal of the performance and 
character of the test devices. 


Eight of the fission tests invelved low efficiency, unboosted 
fission devices, with tuballoy tampers. The large number of unboosted 
tests is surprising since such devices hardly seem worthy of develop- 
ment at this stage of the Soviet weapons program. Some of these 
devices may have been used in effects or operational tests. Three 
other unboosted devices were without tuballoy tampers and appear to 
be an extension of similar tests in previous series to lower core 
efficiencies and thereby possibly to smaller dimensions. 


Seven of the 1962 tests were of boosted, composite devices 
without tuballoy tampers. Four of these closely resemble devices 
tested in the 1961 Soviet series. The other three devices had 
indications of a very small boost, but the interpretation of these 
three tests remains somewhat obscure. 


The most significant development in fission weapons was a set 
boo . without tuballo 






n this family ssion weapons, the 
yie | about 2 KT to 15 KT. Without boosting, an 
even lower yield could be obtained. This series of tests has provided 

flexible and useful, lightweight fission 
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Finally, five of the 1962 low yield tests appear to have involved 
thermonuclear failures or, perhaps, in one or two cases, thermonuclear 


mockups. That they were intended toa be thergonuclear tests is 
indicated by the excess, Li-6 found in the debris. _ 
In two of these tests the cause of the failure was probably in the 


secondary stage. 
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21 August 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 


SUBJECT: ‘Events Leading up to the Harriman 
Moscow Mission 


_1. The first public word that negotiations were to be undertaken 
in Moscow on the test ban issue was given by the President in his 10 
Jene American University speech. Following a paragraph in the 
speech in which he streseed the need to continue seeking agreement 
on a treaty to outlaw nuclear teste, the President announced that he, 
Prime Minister Macmiilan and Chairman Khrushchev had agreed 
that high level discussions would begin shortly in Moscow looking 
toward barly agreement on a comprehensive test ban. 


(The President aleo announced that the United States did not 
propose to conduct nuclear tests in the atmosphere so long as other 
States did not do so. He said such a declaration was no substitute for 
a formal binding treaty; he hoped it would help achieve one. ) 


(Neither of the decisions was widely known around the 
government prior to the speech. The decision to negotiate evidently 
| came as a result of the President's private exchanges with Khrushchev 
i and Macmillan; the moratorium statement was made in part because 
, of our belief that the Soviets were going to initiate another atmospheric 
series in the near future while we would not be ready until the summer 
of 1964.) 


2. By 13 June it had been decided that Harriman would be the 
US negotiator. (There had been some thought of sending McCloy. ) j 
Further, by that date a Sub-Principals Group had been established 

under the Committee of Principals to discuss arms control problems 

that the President could discuss on his trip to Europe later in the 

moath, and Harriman could discuss in Moscow. General Wheeler 

represented the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the Sub-Principals Greup 

meeting of 13 June. Other individuals present included Mr. Foster, 

ACDA; Ambassador Thompson; Dr. Wiesner; Mr. Nitse; Mr. Kaysen; 
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Mr. Harriman; Mr. Fisher; and Mr. McGeerge Bundy. Accord- 
ing to an informal memerandum of recerd ef the meeting, the 


fellewing iteme were considered as principal negotiating material 
for Moscew: 


a. A comprehensive test bas. 

b A non-diffusion agreement. 

c. A partial nuclear test ban agreement. 
4. A non-aggression pect. 


3. Of these alternatives, the DOD view was that we should push 
the nen-diffusion pact, with inducements and sanctions. (Barber of 
ISA was otrong for this idea as a vehicle to get the government off 
the comprehensive test ban wicket; the Stennie Committee had 
supported the JCS objections to it.) The non-diffusion proposal was 
thus the ene discussed in greatest length at the meeting. 


4. It was Ambassador Thompson whe brought up the partial test 
bas. He, along with Secretary Rusk, had evidently talked te 
Ambaseader Dobrynin about it. They had told him the US was ahead 
in tactical auclear weapons; the Soviets could catch up by by accept- 


- img an atmospheric treaty which would help to stop Nth countries 








from getting nuclear weapons. We could have a tacit understanding 
that the US would not go ahead with underground tests unless we 
decidtd the Soviets had overdone theirs. (If we did say thie to the 
Seviets -- and I have one MR which reads that Thompeen had already 
sald it, and another which estates we could say it -~ it is most signifi- 
cant, and could explain pressures to go slow on underground testing! 
Is could aleo explain any Soviet reluctance to move to the next step. 
They must view the safeguards problem as a low blow.) . 


S$. In the 13 June meoting, Ambassador Harrimaa was not 
optimistic about the coming exercise in Moscow. In the discussion 
on the non-diffusion pact, he said that we should not make the trip 
if we expected the Soviets to turn us down or, alternatively, we 
should look at the trip as a propaganda exercise. He aleo commented 
that ef these other issues he had always considered the test ban 
“merely a star on the stage of events." Other people at the meeting 
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believing thet & would have no real effect on nen-diffacton, ite 


major ebjective. 


4. In a conversation with Spaak on about 14 June, Khrushchev 
mentioned the possibility of reaching some agreement on a partial 
muclear test ban. Spask reported this beth to the US and te MAC. . 


7. On 2 July in his East Berlin speech Khrushchev made an 
offer for a limited test ban in these terms: 


“Carefully analysing the situation, the Soviet Govern- 
meat, prompted by high responsibility for the destinies of 
the peoples, declares that since the Western powers ebstruct 
the conclusion of an agreement banning all nuclear teste, the 
Seviet Government expresses ite willingness to conclude an 
agreement banning wuciear teste in the atmospiere. in cuter 
space and under water." 


_ “We have made this proposal before, but the Western 
powers frustrated an agreement by advancing supplementary 
cenditions that envisaged large-scale inspection of cur 
torritery." 


8. it was after receipt of the Khrushchev public offer in Kast 
Berlia, which Khrushchev linked ambiguously to the non-eggression 
pact, that the Harriman mission took on added significance; the 
partial test ban issue got considerably more serious attention. 


w.Y, 8. 
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Programmed and Augmented Capabilities of AEDS 
to Detect and Identify Nuclear Tests 


with 60-90% Probability® 





THRESHOLD (KT) 
Altitude USSR & China Remote 


(km) Programmed ed Programmed Augmented 
(ij (2 3) (4) (5) 














0-10 5 5 200 - 500 40 





10 - 20 5 - 100 5-10 200 - 1,000's 40 
20 - 50 5 - 50 5-10 200 - 1,000's 20 - 40 
50 - 100 o~— 10 5 100 - 1,000 20 
100 - 1000 2 2 100 - 1,000 20 
1000 - 10,000 5- 100 5 100 - 1,000 20 
10 - 100 1 l l l 
(thousands) 

100 - 300 1-10 1-5 1-10 1-5 
(thousands) 

300 - 1,000 10 - 100 10 10 - 100 10 
(thousands) 


*For 10% probability, all thresholds will be substantially reduced. 
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SUBJECT: Meeting of Committee of Principals 
Concerning "Bombs in Orbit"* 


PARTICIPANTS: See attached list 


COPIES TO: Participants 








- “T 
Referring to recent discussions in New York, the Secretary 
recalled that he had informed Gromyko that while there appeared 
to be agreement in principle on refraining from placing weapons 
of mass destruction in orbit, the question of form was a diffi- 
cult and complex matter. He had told Gromyko that the Soviet 
draft of a joint declaration looked too formal. 








° References: (1) Memorandum for the Committee of Deputies from 
the Deputy Director, USACDA, Subject: Proposed U.S.--Soviet 
Arrangement Concerning the Placing in Orbit of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction, October 1, 1963. (Top Secret) 


(2) Memorandum for the Committee of Principals 
from the Director, USACDA, Subject: Nature of Arrangement for 
a Prohibition of Bombs in Orbit, October 4, 1963. (Confidential) 


(3) JCSM-785-63; Subject: Proposed U.S.--Soviet 
Arrangement Concerning the Placing in Orbit of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction, October 7, 1963. (Top Secret) 
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The Secretary then stated that from the standpoint of 
the matters before the Committee of Principals the yuestion 
of the form of an arrangement appeared bracketed by two 
considerations. On the one hand, we were not thinking of 
‘a treaty or formal agreement. On the other hand, we were 
not likely to avoid a General Assembly resolution whatever 
we might think about it. 


In the Secretary's view, the rate and pace of agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union (in the absence of resolution 
of such issues as Laos, Vietnam, and Berlin) presented a 


problem. If we moved too rapidly on less significant matters, 


we might be creating either the illusion of progress or the 
impression that we were blind to more important issues. 
Nonetheless, there was some point in finding particular 
matters on which agreement could be reached. These might 
include a consular agreement, improved communications with 
our Embassy in Moscow, implementation of the civil air agree- 
ment, and the sale of wheat. We needed to consider how fast 
we should move on a particular matter or series of matters. 


With respect to the matter before the Committee, the 
Secretary believed that the simplest way to handle it would 
be through a General Assembly resolution accompanied by 
parallel declarations of the two countries. He noted that 
. the Joint Chiefs were concerned about the possibility that 
@ resolution might be amended. The Secretary believed that 
if the U.S. and Soviet Union had agreed to the text, we 
would have no difficulty in turning aside unacceptable amend- 
ments. He asked for Mr. Foster's comments. 


Mr. Foster thought the Secretary's concern about the 
limits of the form which an arrangement might take was 
proper. He noted, however, that there was a greater "public 
education" value in the case of some forms than others. One 
Senator had commented that a chief value of the test ban 
treaty was its educational value. 
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Whatever the form of the arrangement, Mr. Foster 
believed that it should not be entered into precipitately. 
There had as yet been little opportunity to sound out the 
Hill, but he was aware of concern that we were rushing into 


something. All indications were that Congressional consulta- 


tions could be accomplished readily, but their importance 
should not be minimized. Consultations with other countries 
were also necessary. 


Noting that the arrangement would not include provision 
for inspection, Mr. Foster emphasized the importance of an 
opportunity for review and withdrawal. Although the Joint 
Chiefs were opposed to accepting inspection in this case, we 
did not want to lose the right to it. These matters might 
present difficulties with the Soviet Union, which would want 
@ more permanent arrangement. 


Mr. Foster noted the preference expressed by the Joint 
Chiefs for the term "weapons of mass destruction" instead 
of “nuclear weapons". He wished co hear discussion of this 
matter. . 


With respect to the form of an arrangement, Mr. Nitze 
stated that if only declarations of intentions were involved, 
the question of a way out was not as important. That was 
why Defense would feel easier with parallel declarations or 
a joint declaration. 


Gen. Hamlett agreed that this was the Joint Chiefs' 
view. 


The Secretary pointed out that a General Assembly 
resolution was not binding. He then pointed out that if 
we used the term "weapons of mass destruction", this would 
be interpreted as meaning nuclear weapons plus something 
else. However, the Joint Chiefs intention seemed to be to 
leave open the question of interpretation. 
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Dr. Wiesner said that he had initially thought the 
r term was used since it was broader than “nuclear weapons" 
and might cover BW-CW, but he understood that there was 
concern about leaving the way open for orbiting anti- 
missile systems. That was, in his view, not a likely 
possibility. He pointed out that one of the basic consid- 
erations involved in the arrangement was that the number of 
orbiting objects would be relatively small. If 100 to 500 
objects appeared in orbit, there would be a reason to worry. 
Once you made it legitimate to place in orbit large numbers 
of defense satellites with nuclear weapons, you took away 
the one check on the arrangement. 


Amb. Thompson thought that if this question were opened 
up, the Soviets would want to cover both nuclear weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 


The Secretary stated that putting some nuclear weapons 
in orbit would really involve withdrawing from the declara- 
tion. 





Gen. Hamlett said that the term "weapons of mass 
destruction" was broader than nuclear weapons. The Joint 
Chiefs hed wished to reserve the right to place small nuclear 
weapons in orbit. He recognized, however, that if we reached 
that point, we would be withdrawing from the arrangement. 
However, another problem with referring to "nuclear weapons" 
was that there might be some misunderstanding concerning our 
propulsion developments. 


Dr, Wiesner said the only one that might be affected 
was Project ORION which was ambiguous. In any case, no one 
took ORION seriously. ROVER was not ambiguous. 


Mr. Palfrey agreed that there was no problem respecting 
ROVER. We should be careful not ti prohibit our own 
development efforts. 


Mr. Fisher noted that ORION was prohibited by the test 
ban treaty. 
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Amb. Thompson commented that we would need to tell 
. Gromyko that we will work something out. 


The Secretary said that Gromyko wanted something as 
close to a formal agreement as possible but that he would 
¢ tell Gromyko we have too many constitutional problems to 
take on a formal agreement at this time. The Secretary 
wished tc be sure whether or not Defense was requesting 
that we leave the way open for small nuclear weapons in 
orbit. 


Mr. Nitze said that Defense had not thought that it 
would present much of a problem to leave this open. In our 
previous statements, we had referred to “weapons of mass 
destruction". However, no one had a clear idea of why we 
needed to leave the interpretation open. The point Defense 
was making was simply that the main concern was weapons of 
mass destruction and there seemed to be no reason to tie 
our hands on other weapons. 





Dr. Wiesner thought it would be hard to define if we 
tried to exclude some nuclear weapons, He did not think 
“weapons of mass destruction" could be defined in a way that 
would distinguish between hitting a city with 20 small 
AICBM's and one large ICBM. 


Mr. Barber asked why a definition was necessary. 

The Secretary said that the term "weapons of mass 
destruction” would be generally understood to include all 
nuclear weapons. If we were asked whether this were the 


case and if we said anything but “yes", we had better not 
go into the arrangement at all. 


Gen. Hamlett said he thought the Secretary was right. 


Turning to the question of withdrawal, the Secretary 
said that we might put in owr declaration some language 
which would take off from the withdrawal clause of the test 
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ban treaty. We might say that "The U.S., of course, as in 
the case of the test ban treaty, reserves the right to 
terminate if it determines that extraordinary events, 
related to the purpose of the declaration, have jeoparized 
our supreme interests." He questioned a reference to 
“technological advance" in one of the drafts, commenting 
that it seemed to him to imply that when we had developed 
a@ system, we would put it up. 


Fisher pointed out that the reference to “tech- 
nological advance” was more related to the possible need 
for additional assurance at a future time. Additional 
assurance might also be needed if we got svbstantial dis- 
armament. Our relaxed approach to this matter might change. 





Amb. Thompson said he had told Dobrynin that we would 
need some withdrawal provision. Dobrynin had said something 
along the lines of the test ban withdrawal clause might be 
worked out. 


Mr. Chayes cautioned that we did not want to parallel 
the test ban treaty too closely. If we did that, it would 
be difficult to explain why we didn't want a treaty. 


Mr. Foster commented that we might come back to a 
treaty before we were through. 


itze asked why a termination clause was needed in 
a declaration of intentions. 


responded that it was desirable to have 
something in the public record. 


etary then suggested language along the follow- 
ing lines: U.S. Government will keep in close touch 
with developments, and if the U.S. decides that extraordinary 
events require that it change its view, it will inform the 
General Assembly." The General Assembly might review the 
matter in four years time. 
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Mr. Nitze noted this implied a General Assembly resolu- 
tion and asked whether that was what the Secretary wanted. 


The Secretary replied affirmatively and said that it 
would be accompanied by declarations. 


Dr. Wiesner asked whether the GA resolution came first 
and then our declarations? 


Mr. Chayes asked whether the declarations would simply 
be the statements made in connection with the debate? 





The Secretary said that the resolution might be sponsored 
by other countries and that we would make our statements with 
respect to the resolution. 


Mr. Foster said that it would be recognized that the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union were behind the resolution. 


Secretary said that if we wanted Mexico and they 
wanted the Czechs, everyone would know, but we needed to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union a jointly acceptable 
resolution, with an agreement between the U.S. and Soviet 
Union not to accept amendments. 


. rdner said he thought such an agreement was 
possible, 


The oe GAL recalled that in his talks with the 
Soviets had mentioned parallel declarations, but he was 
mot sure they should be parallel. 


gee Tnges een ais who had joined the meeting, said 
he had just talked with the President about this matter and 
that the President was dubious about anything that looked 
like two agreed statements or like an executive agreement. 
The President thought a GA resolution would avoid 
Congressional problems. It could be put forward by other 
states. He had asked whether we could control the text. 
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Secretary said that the meeting had been moving 
in the tion of the President's position. The text of 
the resolution would have to be agreed to by the U.S. and 
Soviet Union. We didn't exclude the possibility of an 
agreement at some time but couldn't buy one now. 
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said we would need to avoid two identical 
statements in connection with the resolution. 


Mr. Johnson asked whether in the U.S. declaration, 
Amb. Stevenson would not simply repeat what we had already 
said. 


son noted that we would need language to 
get out if necessary. 


asked whether the Soviets would agree not 
to debate other uses of space. 


re said it was his impression that they would 
agree not to do this, that they appeared to be tacitly 
accepting reconnaissance activities, and that this was now 
less of a problem. They seemed to be undertaking such 
activities themselves. 


Mr. Marengo said that had been CIA's only problem. 


In response to a question by the Secretary, Mr. Gardner 
said that the Mexicans and Canadians were likely to 
introduce a resolution whether we did or not. 


itze said an effort should be made to coordinate 
with the Soviet Union to have better control over the UN 
debate. | 


The Secretary reaffirmed the need for a jointly agreed 
text. 


suggested that we should also exchange 
statements prior to their presentation. 
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Mr. Nitze noted that the intent of this would not be 
to have the wording the same but simply to coordinate them. 


Gen. Hamlett wondered if the Congress might not regard 
this as an agreement. 





The Secretary thought this would not be the case, that 
we were just showing the Soviets in advance what we planned 


to say. 


Mr. Fisher thought the Congress might consider it 
advantageous for us to see in advance what the Soviets 


were going to say. 


Mr. Nitze thought we might inform the Congress that 
the resolution was not an obligation. 


The Secretary cautioned against using the "no obligation" 
argument since that would be picked up by the Soviets. How- 
ever, the type of obligation reflected the type of arrange- 
ment. A GA resolution was a GA resolution and nothing more. 
We were starting at the bottom of the ladder of “obligations”, 
and we would see how far up we would ultimately go. 


Mr. Nitze asked about the status of other limited 
measures, in particular observation posts. 





Mr. Foster said that the JCS report on observation posts 
had been received, but there had not as yet been an opportu- . 
nity to review it. 


The Secretary commented that there seemed to be less 
chance that the Soviets would want to move on observation 
posts without linkage to other measures. The chances 
seemed somewhat higher that, despite the MLF, the Soviets. 
might move on a non-dissemination agreement. 
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MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF PRINCIPALS (0, o (2... 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963, 6:00 p.m. Demo Cnre 
Conference Room of the Secretary of State 


CONCLUSIONS RESPECTING U.S. APPROACH 
AN ARRANGEMENT AGAINST PLACING 
WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION IN ORBIT 











1. Under present circumstances, a General Assembly 
resolution would be the most acceptable form of an arrange- 
ment against the placing in orbit of weapons of mass 
destruction. The text of such a resolution would have to 
be acceptable to the U.S. and Soviet Union, and amendments 
not acceptable to either would be rejected. 


2. Statements supporting the resolution would be made 
by the two countries. The statements would not be identical, 
but they would be exchanged in advance of presentation. 





3. The U.S. statement would include language designed 
to provide a basis in the public record for re-opening the 
question of verification at a future time should it become 
desirable to do so and for withdrawing if necessary. 


4. “Weapons of mass destruction" would have to be 
interpreted as including all nuclear weapons. The U.S. 
could accept specific reference to nuclear weapons should 
the Soviet Union prefer that approach. 
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The Secretary said his view was that the efforts 
towards a solution of the disarmament problem could be 
compared to advance of infantry. When infantry advanced 
and encountered a pocket of resistance it worked on that 
pocket but the advance continued in the other sectors. 

In this connection, the Secretary recalled the US proposal 
for mutual destruction of B-47's and "Badgers'. The US 

had proposed this because we believed it was better to 
destroy sophisticated weapons which were becoming obsolete 
in the military establishments of our two countries than 

to disseminate such weapons to the underdeveloped countries. 





Mr. Gromyko wondered whether this would not look like 
destruction of weapons which were too expensive to maintain. 


The Secretary agreed that Mr. Gromyko might have a 
point here but noted that we were proposing a rate of 
destruction which would be faster than the rate of 
obsolescence. He reiterated that both of our countries 
would reach a stage of development of sophisticated weapons 
where we would not want to see those weapons get into the 
hands of others. 


Mr. Gromyko asked whether the Secretary was advancing 
this idea as a method which could be applied to armaments 
in general or only to a specific category. 


The Secretary comnented this proposal had two ad- 
ventages in our view: 1) it would not require broad inspec- 
tion because all that would have to be verified would be 
that a certain specified number of designated armaments 
had been actually destroyed, and 2) this would be useful 
from the standpoint of our concern about the possibility 
of such weapons being distributed to other nations. The 
Secretary thought that perhaps other weapon classes could 

be handled in the same way, although he did not know. 

This matter could be studied. As to our proposal regarding 
B-47's and “Badgers", if these aircraft should become 
obsolete in five years for example, why couldn't we destroy 
them in three years? That would give us some disarmament 
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and would also be beneficial in other respects. For 
instance, it was interesting to note that the cost of one 
supersonic bomber was equivalent to the cost of maintaining 
a whole university in an underdeveloped country; con- 
sequently, it would be nonsense to give such bombers to 

the less developed countries. 


Mr. Gromyko commented that if, for example, five hundred 
bombers were destroyed but one hundred rockets were built 
in their place, where would that lead us? 


Secret agreed we ought to work on the problem 
of rockets as well, but pointed out that rockets without 
bombers would still amount to less armaments than if we 
had both. He also reminded Mr. Gromyko that the United 
States was prepared to discuss the question of nuclear 
delivery vehicles across the board. We had proposed in 
Geneva that all major armaments be reduced in stage one by 
thirty per cent. If the USSR felt that this was a strategic 
problem, we were prepared to discuss it. 


Mr. Gromyko said that perhaps the most realistic 
approach to disarmament was that of general and complete 
disarmament, because such an approach would avoid the 
problem of balance and/or correlation of forces. We would 
begin at some point and end at zero, so that the only 
problem would be to keep the balance during the process. 
Of course he realized that all this would take some time. 


The Secretary said that in theory we agreed that total 
disarmament was our goal but pointed out that we must 
start somewhere and move ahead. 


Mr. Gromyko said this was true, but those steps must 
be part of a whole and agreed program, so that everybody 
would know what would happen tomorrow. 


re observed that he had reviewed the 
disarmament proposals which had been made since 1920. All 
of those proposals had bogged down in technical prablems 
which arose as soon as one tried to match one weapon 
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against another. As far as our proposals for the destruc- 

tion of bombers was concerned, he could confide to 

Mr. Gromyko that our military believed that their destruc- 

tion would result in a strategic disadvantage to the 

United States. However, the Government view had prevailed 

and we hed advanced the proposal. Perhaps the military in 

the Soviet Union felt the same way as ours. The Secretary 

then seid that as far as other weapons were concerned, 
perhaps we could find some which would lend themselves to 

a similar approach. 


Mr. Gromyko inquired whether this meant that the 
Secretary was mentioning bombers only as an example. 


The Secret replied he had mentioned bombers 
because we had fully analyzed this problem. We could 
study whether this approach could be applied to some other 
weapons and perhaps we could find some additional weapon 
classes which would lend themselves to a similar treatment. 


Mr. Gromyko then asked whether this approach could, 
in the US view, be applied to any bombers or only to a 
specific type. 


The Secretary said we had proposed B-47's and 
“Badgers” because we believed that they balanced. He did 
not know whether this approach could be applied to all 
bombers and said that this matter would have to be studied. 


then raised the question of mesee, 
noting that when the Soviet Union referred to nuclear 
delivery vehicles in stage one it also mentioned bases, a 
subject which the United States was reluctant to discuss. 


The Secretary suggested that Mr. Gromyko ask his 
Defense Ministry how many bases the United States had 
abandoned in the last fifteen years. He thought 
Mr. Gromyko would be amazed when he heard the figure. 
The Secretary remarked that if this job should be too 
big for the Soviet Defense Ministry he would give 


Mr. Gromyko the figures. 
Mr ._Gromyko_ 
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Mr. Gromyko commented that perhaps the United States 
had abandoned weak bases and kept the strong ones. He 
said he had raised the question of bases because it had 
been a sensitive spot in the relations between our two 
countries since the war, although sometimes both the US 
and the USSR refrained from mentioning it. 


The Secretary suggested that Mr. Gromyko should note 
that the US had supported the Iranian commitment not to 
have any missiles stationed in Iran. We had done so 
because we knew the Soviet sensitivity on this point. 


Mr. Gromyko said he appreciated this statement and 
commented that the Soviet Government had guessed that 
this was so, even at the time the Iranians had made their 
commitment, although of course ‘the Soviet Union could not 
be completely certain at that point. He wished to point 
out, however, that while the United States was perhaps 
abolishing land bases it was building sea bases. 


The Secretary rejoined that the Soviet Union was 
building submarine upon submarine. 


Mr. Gromyko asserted that Soviet submarines remained 
in closed seas. 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 473rd Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Present at the 473rd NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the 
Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also present at the 

| Meeting and participating in the Council actions below were the 

) as Secretary of the Treasury and the Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

5 Also attending the Meeting were the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 

. Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission; the Under Secretary of State for Political 

| a Affairs (Merchant); Assistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Douglas); Assistant Secretary of 
Defense John N. Irwin, II; the Secretary of the Army; the Assistant 
to the President; the Special Assistants to the President for 
National Security Affairs, for Science and Technology, and for 
Foreign Economic Policy; Mr. Huntington Shekon,Central Intelligence 
Agency; the White House Staff Secretary; the Assistant Whi use 
Staff Secretary; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the Meeting 
and the main points taken. 


i. NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVES © 





Mr. Gray said he wished to bring up first a matter which was 
not on the formal agenda. The Joint Study Group on Foreign Intel- 
ligence Activities ,composed of representatives of the Director of 
‘Central Intelligence, the Secretaries of State and Defense, the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, and the special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs,had submitted its report and was now 
preparing a list of recommendations on which the Principals had 
agreed,as well as a list of recommendations which had not been con-' 
curred in. A question had arisen whether a revision of the NSCID's 
would be necessary aé their provisions affect the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense in the intelligence field. At the present time, 
the NSCID's refer to the Military Services, not to the Secretary of 
Defense. The suggestion had been made that the Secretary of Defense 
be given euthority by amendment of the NSCID's to proceed with re- 
organization of military intelligence within the Department of Defense. 
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Secretary Gates said this matter would affect the next 
Secretary of Defense. The first issue involved in the report 
of the Joint Study Group was the one Mr. Gray had mentioned, 
namely, the question of amending the NSCID's. Another issue, 
however, was also involved, namely membership on the U.S. 
Intelligence Board. The report by the Joint Study Group recon- 
mended that the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs o7 
Staff rather than the Military Services be represented on tne 
USIB. Secretary Gates was in favor of this recommendation but 
understood the Military Services were opposed. Mr. Dulles said 
he was also opposed to this recommendation. Secretary Gutes 
said this matter affected the NSCID's since the organization of 
the USIB was covered in the NSCID's. 


The President said he had been told that avout 
was being spent for the intelligence function in th 
of Defense. He believed we were not good administrators if we 
could not perform this function at less expense. He also believed 
that we were not doing everything that could be done to implement 
the concept of integrated strategic planning unless military in- 
telligence could be placed under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He 
was unable to understand why the antiquated system of separate 
intelligence organizations for each Military Service was retained. 








Mr. Dulles pointed out that the Military Services at the 
present time had the personnel, the competence, and the back- 
ground in intelligence. Until this situation was changed, he 
would rather deal with representatives of the Military Services, 
who know intelligence, than with the representative of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, who would not have the experience, the personnel, 
and the background judgment required. When organizational changes 
were made so that the representative of the Secretary of Defense 
had competent collectors and analys*s working for bin, then Mr. 
Dulles would not disagree with the recommendation for a change 
in the membership of: the USIB,but at present,he repeated, the 
change suggested would merely result in putting on USIB repre- 
sentatives with inadequate intelligence support. 


, The President believed that the Services should coliect 
battlefield intelligence but did not see the necessity for 
strategic intelligence in the Services. He wondered what in- 
telligence: officers in the Services could do to get information 
from the center of the USSR and correlate iv with intelligence 
on the rest of the world. He said when he eupported the estabiish- 
ment of the Central Intelligence Agency in 194 ,» he did it on the 
basis that the function of strategic intelligence should be in 
CIA and that duplication should be eliminated. General Lemnitzer 
felt that the acquisition of technical intelligence, e.g. inforn- 
ation about enemy nuclear submarines,required officials who know 
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nuclear submarines. The Services would be very much concerned 

if they were not represented on USIB. The President believed 
that the information referred to by Gencral Lemnitzer was battle- 
field intelligence,whcreas the discovery of the shipyards where 
nuclear submarines are being constructed was the business of 

CIA. He did not see why four istelligence services should attempt 
to find out where the submarines were made. He believed it was 
the function of CIA to acquire strategic intelligence. General 
Lemnitzer believed that each Military Service was working on a 
different intelligence target. 





Mr. Gray pointed out that a substantive discussion of the 
material in the Joint Study Group report seemed to be underway. 
The President said that perhaps the membership of USIB could not 
be changed at once but that a different type of intelligence board 
could be organized once military intelligence within the Department 
of Defense was re-organized. Secretary Gates did not agree that 
the membership of USIB could not be changed immediately. A Defense 
representative on the Board could do his homework in the Pentagon 
and bring the Defense position to the Board in the same way a 
Defense representative on the Planning Board reports the Defense 
position. The President felt that changes in the membership of 
USIB must be correlated with changes in the military intelligence 
organization. Mr. Gates said that thus far intelligence has not 
been affected by reorganization of the Department of Defense. Mr. 
Dulles said when changes were made in the organization of military 
intelligence, there would be a reason for changing the membership 

_of USIB,since there would then be one high-ranking official who 
knows intelligence representing the Department of Defense. The 
President said that there would in any case remain the need for 
technical intelligence gathered in connection with the normal 
deployment of forces. 








Mr. Dulles said the figure of had been mentioned 
occasionally as the sum spent by 8 gove nt on intelligence | 
activities. He wished to point out, however, that this figure 
included support of the radar station at Thule, support of SAMOS, 
etc.,all of which were really early warning functions. 


The President said he had read a summary of the report by 
the Joint Study Group. He felt that up to now we had not 
accomplished all it was possible to accomplish in integrating 
all our intelligence activities. Secretary Gates said there was 
no review in the Department of Defense of intelligence requirements. 
General Lemnitzer said the JCS agreed on the need for anne re- 








view of intelligence requirements. P 
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Secretary Gates believed the policy question before the 
Council now was, how far would this Administration wish to go 
in reorganizing intelligence during its last two weeks in 
office. The President said he felt a directive on agreed 
matters could be issued and that he could pass on to his suc- 
cessor his views on other intelligence questions. Mr. Dulles 
said he would like to see the matter of the pictorial center 
worked out soon. 


The President then remarked that soon after Pearl Harbor, 


' he was engaged in an operation which required him to have -cer- 


tain information which he was unable to obtain from the Navy, 


i.e. the strength the Navy had left in the Pacific. The Presi- 


dent also noted that the U.S. fought the first year of the war 
in Europe entirely on the basis of British intelligence. Sub- 
sequently, each Military Service developed its ow intelligence 
organization. He thought this situation made little sense in 
managerial terms. He had suffered an eight-year defeat on this 
question but would leave a legacy of ashes for his successor. 


Mr. Gray said language would te prepared to permit agreed 
recommendations from the report of the Joint Study Group to be 
put into effect. 


The President pointed out that in military history a single 
man usually dominates the intelligence service of a country at 
any given time. He felt that a strong central position with 
respect to intelligence was necessary. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should not be required to consult individually each of the Ser- 
vices, as well as CIA, in formulating their strategic plans;they 
should have their own intelligence service. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed the question raised by the Secretary of Defense 

~ as to revising the National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives in the light of the recommendations relating 
to the military intelligence organization within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to the membership of the U.S. Intelli- 
gence Board, submitted on December 15, 1960, by a Joint 
Study Group on Foreign Intelligence Activities, composed 
of representatives of the Director of Central Intelligence, 
the Secretaries of State and Defense, the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 


vd. Agreed that the Secretary of Defense should submit his 
recommendations for appropriate revisions in the NSCID‘'s 
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Department of Defense in consonance with the Defense 
reorganization Act of 1958. 


Ce Noted that the recommendations of the Secretary of Defense 

- pursuant to bd above, together with the views of the 
Principals of the Joint Study Group regarding the Group's 
report which are being consolidated by the Director of 
Central Intelligence, would be considered at the next NSC 
meeting on January 12, 1961. 


NOTE: The actions in b and c above, as approved by the President, 


subsequeatly transmitted to the Secretary ofDefense and the 
Director of Central Intelligence. 


{Here follows discussion of U.S. Policy on the Panama Canal 
and an intelligence briefing on developments in Cuba, the Congo, 


| Ethiopia, Algeria, Laos, and China. The briefing was treated as two 


items. ] 
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5. POSSIBLE DEFICIENCIES IN THE U.S. POSTURE FOR LIMITED 

MILITARY OPERATIONS 
or rom Executive Secretary, subject: Capabilities 

of Forces for Limited Military Operations", dated June 16, 
1958; NSC Action No. 1934; Memo for NSC from Executive Secre- 
tary, subject: "U.S. and Allied Capabilities for Limited 
Military Operations to 1 July 1962", dated September 28,1960; 
NSC Action No. 2317-c; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
subject: "Possible Deficiencies in the U.S. Posture for 
Limited Military Operations", dated December 30, 1960) 





Mr. Gray explained the background of this subject to the 
Council and called upon General Lemnitzer to make a presentation. 
(A copy of Mr. Gray's Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of 
the Meeting and another copy is attached to this Memorandum). 


General Lemnitzer recalled the study on lim‘ted war (trans- 
mitted to the Council on September 26, 1960) which had dealt with 
hypothetical situations in five sreas - Berlin, the Taiwan Strait , 
Tran, Southeast Asia, and Korea. Coutingency plans of some magni- 
tude had been prepared for possible operations in these key areas. 
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The JCS had prepared a report on possible deficiencies in the 
U.S. posture for limited military operations, pursuant to NSC 
Action 2317. The JCS report had first made certain overall 
comments on studies of this nature: (1) limited war studies 
are not a valid basis for programming or decision-making; (2) 
the adequacy of forces to cope with any one limited ver situ- 
ation depends on prompt action to initiate partial mobilization, 
augment existing lift capabilities, expand the war production 
base, and waive financial limitations; (3) the U.S. overall 
capability for general war would not be unacceptably degraded 
by participating in one of these limited operations. In fact, 
it could be argued that one limited war situation would in- 
crease U.S. readiness for general war because of the measures 
which would be taken to meet the limited situation; (4) any 
weakness in the U.S. posture is due to acceptance of calculated 
risks pertaining to the balance of forces and their supporting 
elements; (5) the carly use of relatively small military forces 
in limited war situations would be more effective than the sub- 
sequent use of much larger forces; (6) many factors others than 
the purely military factors affect our limited war posture. 


General Ler=itzer then summarized the comments by the 
JCS on the specific possible deficiencies in our limited war 
posture. With respect to airlift, a resumption of hostilities 
on the scale of Korea would result in a shortage during the 
first twenty days but after that airlift would be adequate.Two 
actions to improve airlift had been taken since the date of the 
limited war study: (1) funds for purchasing additional C-130's 
had been made available; and (2) additional allocations had been 
made to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. General Lemnitzer pointed 
out that terminal facilities constituted an extremely important 
factor in airlift. With respect to sea lift, the JCS had con- 
cluded that our capabilities were generally adequate,although 
there might be some shortage in the first sixty days of hostilities. 


Turning to military logistics base plans, General Lemnitzer 
noted that specific guidance had been issued last March but there 
had not been time for ite full implementation. If this guidance 
is implemented, our capability to support limited war situations 
should be improved in the near future without degrading general 
war readiness. The Aray has problems connected with the availa- 
bility of units, the modernization of equipment, and the mainten- 
ance of readiness for general war. The Navy is unable to fulfill 
certain mobilization plan objectives connected with modern con- 
ventional veapons and ammunition. The Air Force is generallyready 
for limited war operations, having distributed its assets around 
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the world ncar possible limited war areas,\'th the striking 
force, of course, remaining in the U.S. The Marines have 
problems with reserves and with reconstituting reserve stocks. 


General Lemnitzer then summarized the JCS comments on 
Southeast Asia. Limited operations there, he said, were handi- 
capped by logistical limitati ing from lack of communi- 
cations, lack of transportation,/lack of port and terminal 
facilities. Furthermore, the existing facilities were extremely 
vulnerable to disruption and are inadequate to support sustained 
operations. These limitations, however, have been offset to 
some degree by countermeasures. The Pacific Command has recently 
been augmented by an airborne battle group and an aircraft carrier. 
Equipment has been pre-stocked in the Pacific area. Periodic 
mobility training exercises are planned. The Air Force moderni- 
zation prograuw will improve our limited war capability in the 
Pacific. We now have authority for overflights in the Pacific 
area. Other corrective action which is, or could be, taken will 
enable us to use additional bases and improve strategic signal 
communications and strengthen over-the-beach supply methods. 


In concluding, General Lemnitzer said that most of the prob- 
lems adverted to in the limited war study were not new. Additional 
funding would alleviate many of the deficiencies pointed out in 
the study but in the light of total requirements, not all of the 
deficiencies could be remedied at once. 


The President said this was the kind of report he could under- 
stand. Secretary Herter said the JCS report was very encouraging, 
especially as regards airlift. However, Secretary Herter felt he 
must take exception to Paragraph 9 on Page 6 of the JCS report. 
This paragraph indicated that indecision and lack of clear-cut 
polictes coul4 contribute to starting a conflict we desired to 
avoid and then went on to say “a pertinent example is the recent 
conflict of judgment between the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State concerning the proper implementation of U.S. 
policy in Laos." General Lemnitzer said this paragraph appeared 
in the JCS report because the JCS thought that last August when 
Kong Le rebelled, the U.S. should have built up the Phoumi forces. 
At that time the State Department embarked on a course of building 
up Souvanna Phouma. This issue was not settled and as e result 
Kong Le had several months in which to build up his forces. Secre- 
tary Herter replied that the Phouma government became the recog- 
ized government of Laos and therefore the government with which 
the U.S. had to deal. Moreover, our allies supported Souvanna 
Phouma and vere opposed to Phoumi. We had been successful in con- 
tinuing military assistance to Phoumi evén when he was’ a rebel 
against the recognized government. Moreover, we had worked con- 
stantly to shift power from Souvanna Phouma to Phoumi and had 
finally succeeded. If the U.S. had armed Phoumi last August, it 


would have been arming rebels against the recognized government. 
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The President said the word “indecision” must be eliminated 
from the JCS report. Wo agency of the government had the right 
to say that another agency was indecisive and did not know what 
it was doing. It was proper to say that the problems were such 
that decisions could not be made immediately but dereliction of 
. duty should not be imputed to another agency. The President 
said that even now we did not know what we could do about Laos 
. because of the attitude of our allies. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were correct from the military point of view in stating that it 
wae better to use small forces promptly than to use larger forces 
later but the question of when small forces can be used involved 


. @ political judgment. 


General Lemnitzer said the JCS had experienced for some time 
a feeling of frustration about Laos. The President &sked to whom 
the JCS report was made. Secretary Gates said the report was 
made to him and would be a part of the NSC files. The President 
eaid the criticism in the report of another government department 
must be removed. 








Mr. Gray noted that the JCS report spoke of allied coopera- 
tion in sea lift but made no mention of such cooperation in air- 
lift. General Lemnitzer said it had been proved in the Congo 
that the U.S. has the only real airlift capability. The President 
agreed that we should plan on allied assistance in sea lift. He 
said that if we could not get cooperation from our allies, we vere 
foolish in attempting to establish a collective defense posture in 
peace time. 


Secretary Gates said he had not,during his tour of duty in 
the Pentagon,noted any deficiencies in our limited war capabili- 
ties. The JCS had never pointed out any deficiencies to him.The 
President said he would like to see two division redeployed from 
Europe to the U.S. He believed these divisions were too much on 
the front line in Europe. He seid that the Secretary of State 
should brief the Secretary of State-designate on the situation in 
NATO and on the desirability of inducing the European countries 
‘ to do their full share with respect to the support of ground forces. 


Mr. Gray referred to a draft Record of Action which had been 
distributed at the meeting. Mr. Stans felt the word “improving” 
was rather veak in the light of the JCS report. It was impossible 
to improve starting from ° - Douglas agreed. The President 
suggested that a word should be used to indicate that our limited 
war capabilities were good now but were still improving. Mr.McCone 
proposed that the word "substantial" be used for this purpose. The 
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The President said our estimate of the situation was that a 
balanced military program did not require.a radical allocation 


of additional resources to limited war but that some additional 
improvements would be made in our capabilities for limited war. 





Mr. Stans said that Paragraph c of the draft Record of Action 
might give a misleading impression. He believed the phrase 
“without degrading our capabilities for general war" should be 
inserted in this sub-paragraph. 


The President suggested that General Lemnitzer's summary of 
the report should be retained in the official minutes of the 
National Security Council. 


Secretary Herter inquired about progress on the limited war 
study directed by NSC Action 2317-b. Secretary Gates said this 
study was underway but that problems had arisen in connection 
with formulating the assumptions on which to base the study. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the memorandum from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense on the subject and the report attached thereto 

from the Joint Chiefs of Staff (transmitted by the reference 
memorandum of December 30, 1960); as summarized at the meeting 
by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


db. Agreed that U.S. capabilities to conduct limited war are sub- 
stantial and will show a further improvement on the basis of 
the FY 1962 budget as sutmitted and other actions taken since 
the completion in July 1960 of the Limited War Study. Agreed 
that a balanced military program does not require a radical 
allocation of additional resources to limited war capabilities. 





c. Noted further that planned logistics support capability is, 
or will be, adequate to meet any one or combination of con- 
tingencies without degrading to an unacceptable degree U.S. 
overall capability for general war, provided in sum they do 
not exceed the general order of magnitude contained in the 

Korean contingency plan. 


4. Hoted the President's directive that the summary by the Chair- 

man, JCS, of the report by the Joint Chiefs of Staff (enclosed 

with the reference memorandum of December 30, 1960) be included 
in the official files of this NSC meeting. 


NOTE: The above actions, as approved by the President, subsequently 
transmitted to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman, JCS. 
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6. MISSILES AND MILITARY SPACE PROGRAMS 
(NSC Actions Nos. 1533, 145%, ag 1653, 1690, 1733, 1765, 
1800, 1846, 1956, NOTE following 2013, 2081, 2118, 2168,2207, 
2208, 2238-»-(9), 2300-g, and 2315; Memo for NSC from Deputy 
Executive Secretary, same subject, dated December 14, 1960; 
! | NSC 6021; Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, 
. dated December 30, 1960, and January 4, 1961) 








Mr. Gray briefed the Council on this subject (A copy of Mr. 
Gray's Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting and 
another is attached to this Memorandum). The President asked 
how many POLARIS submarines would be operational by mid-1964. 
Secretary Gates said he believed fifteen would be operational by 
then.and added that almost all of those now approved would be oper- 
ational by the end of 1964. ‘The President felt that with 540 
MINUTEMEN missiles, 320 POLARIS missiles (3/5 of which vould be 
on station) plus ATLAS, TITAN, and our IRBMS, we would be in a 
good missile position in 1964. At that time we should certainly 
have enough missiles to destroy the USSR in the event ve are 
attacked. Secretary Gates said he had never at any time been 
worried about the situation after 1963. In fact, the farther 
into the future we look, the better off we will be. General 
Lemnitzer pointed out that in addition to the forces mentioned 
by the President, a great bomber force would be available. The 
President said he understood ve also had 23,000 megatons. Mr. 
Gray then pointed out that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had some 
problems with the adoption of NSC 6021. He was not clear whether 
these problems vere substantiv® or procedural. General Lemnitzer 
| said that some statements incorporated in NSC 6021 were actually 
: statements made in 1955. Accordingly, if these statements are 
now adopted and sent out for implementation, the impression would 
be fostered that we are just beginning to implement the policy 
contained therein. The President felt that a policy adopted some 
years ago could be repested in a later policy paper if it had been 
: revieved. 


Secretary Gates then read Paragraph 2 of NSC 6021 and pointed 
out that it could be considered out of date at this time since it 
referred to the early development of the [RBM program. The President 
eaid ve might need to note that some of the missiles referred to 
in this 1955 paragraph were nov operational. 


ee ES OS > ee Se SS ee ee 
referred to a statement by Khrushchev at the Paris meeting, was 
entirely accurate. Secretary Gates added that the statement in 
NSC 6021 appeared to be broader than the statement Khrushchev had 
actually made. The President disagreed, daying that at the Paris 
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meeting De Gaulle had steted that a Soviet sateliite had passed 
over France seventeen times and might, for all he (De Gaulle) 
knew, be taking pictures. Khrushchev had replied that he did 
not care how many satellites took pictures over the USSR. Mr. 
Grey recalled that the language at the top of Page 3 of NSC 6021 
had come from two NSC actions which the Departments of State and 
Defense had checked against the records last spring. The Presi- 
dent had approved that Record of Actions at that time because it 
had turned out to be a correct statement. The President said he 
realized, of course, that Khrushchev, if it suited his purposes, 
would deny saying what he did say. 


Secretary Herter said he had certain editorial revisions to 
suggest in NSC 6021. Mr. Gray said the paper could be referred 
back to the Planning Board for revision in the light of the 

discussion. 


The President asked whether the Council would meet only one 
more time during this Administration. Mr. Cray said there 
would be a long meeting next Thursday. The President agreed and 
added that no NSC meeting should be scheduled on the 19th. 


In response to a question from the President, Mr. Dulles said 
he had not held a personal briefing for the President-elect 
during the last three or four weeks. The President asked whether 
the President-elect had conveyed any distress or disagreement 
with U.S. policy to the Department of State, particularly as re- 
garde Cuba. Secretary Herter said the President-elect had taken 
no position on our policy and, indeed, had not been asked to take 
such a position. The Department of State had confined itself 
to informing the President-elect of developments. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Concurred in the recommendation of the Deputy Secretary of 





NSEC [So/iz 





Defense (transmitted by the reference memorandum of December 30, 


1960) that NSC Action No. 2207 be revised to provide: 


“An operational force objective which specifies the achieve- 
ment of MINUTEMAN operational missiles by mid-calendar 
® 


year ° 
bd. Concurred in the recommendation of the Deputy Secretary of 
1960) that NSC Action No. 2315 be revised to provide: 


Defense (transmitted by the reference memorandum of December 30, 
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"a. A total of 19 POLARIS submarines authorized for 
construction (5 included in the rs 1962 budget 
submiseion). 


-« Long lead time planning and procurement actions 
authorized to permit the construction of 5 addi- 
tional POLARIS submarines (included in the FY 


1962 budget submission).” 


cc. Discussed the draft statement of policy on the subject con- 
! tained in NSC 6021, in the light of the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, transmitted by the reference memorandus of 
January 4, 1961; and referred it te the NSC Planning Board 
7 for revision in the light of the discussion at this meeting. 





NOTE: The actions in s and b above, as approved by ‘the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense. 
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RESERVE MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 
(NSC 5420/3; NSC Action No. 2215-¢; Memo for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, seme subject, dated November 25, 1960) 


Concurred, with the exception of the Secretary of Labor, , 
in @ recommendation to the President (as proposed by the . 
NSC Pianning Board in the reference memorandum of Meven- 
ber 25, 1960) that, because the objectives thereof have 
been accomplished, NSC 5420/3 be rescinded. The Secretary 
of Labor dissented on the grounds that the following in- 
herent and fundamental problems requiring edministretive 
action of a high order have still not been resolved to 

his knowledge: 


a. A complete review of the capabilities of the Officer 
Corps of the Mational Guard end the Reserves, followed 
by a determined “weeding-out" of iacompetent personnel. 


b. A constant, continuing review of the unit structure of 
the National Guard and the Reserves, so as to keep the 
structure coordinated with mobilization plans. 


&- Continual scrutiny to ensure that there is « qualite- 
tive distribution cf personnel in accordance vith the 
realistic requirements of the three Services. 


NOTE: The above ection was subsequently subsitted to the 
President. The President rescinded NSC 5420/3 on 
oo that the policy therein was no longer 
valid. The President, referr to his comment in 
WSC Action No. 2342-b, indica thet he was asking 
the Secretary of Defense to call to the attention 
of his successor the value of continuing studies 
along the lines of the three points aade the Sec- 
retary of Labor. The Council ection and the Presi- 
dential decision subsequently transmitted to all 
holders of NSC 5420/3. 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 474th Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 


Thursday,. January 12, 1961 


Present at the 474th NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the 
Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also present at the 


.Meeting and participating in the Council actions below were the 


Secretary of the Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; 

the Attorney General and the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
(Items 2, 4 and 5); and the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (Item 5). Also attending the Meeting were the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Acting 
Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Assistant to the President; 
the Special Assistants to the President for National Security Affairs, 
for Science and Technology, and for Foreign Economic Policy; Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Jobn N. Irwin, II; Mr. Robert Amory, CIA; the White House 
Staff Secretary; the Assistant White House Staff Secretary; the 
Naval Aide to the President; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the 
Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the Meeting 
and the main points taken. 


1. SCOPE OF OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY OF THE POLARIS PROGRAM 
r 8 sident for National 
Security Affairs from Secretary of Defense, same subject, 
dated January 10, 1961) , 





Mr. Gray introduced this subject to the Council. (A copy of 
Mr. Gray's Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting 
and another copy is attached to this Memorandum). 


Secretary Gates remarked that this was a controversial subject 
on which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had submitted "split papers”. 
Some time ago a program involving the installation of POLARIS mis- 
siles on some six to eight cruisers had been evaluated in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. According to the Weapons’ Systems Evaluation Group 


(WEBG) studies ,from the standpoint of cost, effectiveness and other 
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criteria, the cruiser was not as effective as the submarine or 
the mobile MINUTEMAN as a missiles weapons’system. Finally, he 
had accepted the view of the Chairman of the JointChiefs of Staff 
that POLARIS missiles should be installed on one cruiser only; 
namely, the LONG BEACH. He had informed the Navy that it must 
absorb. the estimated $58 million cost of installing these mis- 
siles on this cruiser; moreover, he had reaffirmed a Department 
of Defense directive which says explicitly that the larger pro- 
gram for installing POLARIS missiles on cruisers was not approved, 
the LONG BEACH being the exception to his disapproval of the 
cruiser program. Secretary Gates added that the LONG BEACH was 

a nuclear-powered cruiser of great endurance which had cost $300 
million; hence he felt it was almost criminal not to provide this 
expensive vessel with offensive capabilities. Both he and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs believed a great deal might be 
learned from the experiment. He also felt that the experiment 

was unlikely to expand into a program of equipping six or eight 
cruisers with POLARIS missiles,even though he admitted that the 
advocates of the larger program now had a foot in the door.After 
conferences with the Chief of Naval Operations,he had concluded 
that the LONG BEACH would not be a "white elephant.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Gates emphasized that he had not approved the expenditure of 
additional funds on this program and that the installation of 
POLARIS missiles on the LONG BEACH was an exception to the general 
principle that such missiles would not be installed on cruisers. 


General Lemnitzer added that the LONG BEACH was originally 
designed as a missile cruiser; that is, it was intended to carry 
REGULUS II vehicles,which had since been cancelled. The President 
said he had approved the installation of POLARIS missiles on the 
LONG BEACH, even though he was skeptical as to the use which would 
be found for a surface ship carrying eight missiles when a sub- 
marine could carry sixteen. He noted that o great many people had 
become almost hysterical in their praise of any ship that was 
nuclear-powered. Sccretary Gates said the high cost of the LONG 
BEACH wae due, not to its nuclear power plant, but to the fact 
that it carried the most modern sonar, radar, and other equipment. 


‘Mr. Stans inquired about the relative cost of placing mis- 
siles on the LONG BEACH versus the cost of using other missile 


' launching platforms. Secretary Gates said that compared to the 


mobile MINUTEMAN and the suwomarine, the cruiser was a great deal 
more expensive as a missile platform. The President noted that 
in discussing MRBM's for NATO, we had been thinking of small 
coastal ships as tbe launching platforms. However, he could see 
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the value of the LONG BEACH if it could be stationed in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean at the right time. Secretary Gates 
said the LONG BEACH was a very self-sufficicnt ship. 





The National Security Council: 


Noted and discussed the President's approval at the recon- 
mendation of the Secretary of Defense that, as an exception 
to the general policy of the Department of Defense of not 
placing POLARIS missiles on cruisers, the POLARIS program 

be extended by the installation of 8 missiles on the nuclear- 
powered USS LONG BEACH, as indicated in the reference memo- 
randum distributed at the meeting. 


NOTE: The above action, as approved by the President, sub- 
sequently incorporated in the revision by the NSC 
) Planning Board of N&SC 6021 (circulated as NSC 6108, 
"Certain Aspects of Missile and Space Programs"). 





+ os 2. CODIFICATION OF U.S. POLICY ON ARMS CONTROL AND 
U.S. POLICY ON NUCLEAR TesTiINc. 


(NSC 112; NSC 5906/1, paragraph 52; NSC Action No. 2215-c) 


Mr. Gray briefed the Council on this subject. (A copy of 
Mr. Gray's Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting 
and another copy is attached to this Memorandum). 


Secretary Herter said he had no disagreement with the desir- 
ability of codification in this field but he wondered if suf- 
ficient time remained to complete the codification before Janu- 
ary 20. He added that the Department of State had submitted a 
paper to the Department of Defense but the latter had not yet 
‘had time to study it. The President wondered whether the project 
should not be referred to the Planning Board. Mr. Gray said 
that this was his fall-back position but before falling back to 
that position, he wondered whether the President might request 
State, Defense, and AEC to make another effort to complete the 
codification during the next week. The President agreed that 
12 such an effort should be made. Secretary Cates said a Defense 
paper on the subject was on its way to the State Department. It 

‘* would be difficult to complete this codification during the next . 
week but he was willing to try. 








The National Security Council: 


RKoted the President's request that the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, in collaboration as appropriate with the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, expedite the preparation of the sub- 
ject codifications in an effort to complete them during the 
next veek. 

NOTE: The above action, as approved by the President, sub- 
sequently transmitted to the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the Chairman, AEC, for appropriate 
implementation. 
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3. DISCLOSURE OF U.S. CLASSIFIED MILITARY INFORMATION 
° ' TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ion No. b) 
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Mr. Gray briefed the Council on this subject. (A copy of 
Mr. Gray's Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the ae 
and another copy is attached to this Memorandum). 


Secretary Gates said he had experienced a certain amount 

of difficulty in his own department and with the Atomic Energy 
Commission in connection with the SD-MICC statement of policy 
. referred to by Mr. Gray. A jurisdictional row was in progress. 
, Mr. Gray wondered whether a directive by the President would 
belp to solve the jurisdictional problem. The President said 
he believed a little pressure should be applied to this project. 
Mr. Dulles pointed out that the exchange of intelligence was not 
affected by the statement of policy referred to by Mr. Gray. 


The National Security Council: 


Noted the President's request that the Secretaries of State 
and Defense expedite the preparation of the statement of 
policy on the subject pursuant to NSC Action No. 2125-b in 
an effort to complete it during the next week. 


NOTE: The above action, as approved by the President, sub- 
sequently transmitted to the Secretaries of State and 
Defense for appropriate implementation. 


4, FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 
; or NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated January 9, 1961, SPECIAL LIMITED DISTRI- 
BUTION ONLY) 


Mr. Gray introduced this subject to the Council. (A copy of 
Mr. Gray's Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting 
and another copy is attached to this Memorendum). 





After indicating that the 43 recommendations of the report 
of the Joint Study Group on Foreign Intelligence Activities and 
the recommendations by the Department of Defense for revision of 
the National Security Council Intelligence Directives (NSCIDs) 
were before the Council, Mr. Gray turned to the recommendations 
of the Joint Study Group in the order in which they appeared in 
the January 9 memorandum of the Director ot Central Intelligence 
on the subject. 
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The first category of recomncndations consisted of those, 
28 in number, on which all of the Principals of the Joint Study 


Group were in agreement. The Council concurred in these 28 
recommendations. 


Mir. Gray then turned to the second category; namely, 7 recom- 
mendations on which the Principals were in substantial agreement 
with the exception of dissents or reservations on each such recom- 
mendation by single agency head (See Paragraph 5 of the Briefing 
Note). Recomnendations 21, 22 and 23 called for the establish- 
ment of a central requirements facility by the U.S. Intelligence 
Board (USIB). Defense felt that these recommendations should be 
given further study. Secretary Gates said he had not had time 
to thrash this matter out with the Jotnt Chiefs of Staff. Ile felt 
that he would personnlly be able to ayrce to Recommendation 21 
at least, but the JCS felt that a problem was involved concerning 
the general relation of military influence to operational intclli- 
gence. General Lemnitzer said the JCS were not so much in disagree- 
ment with the objectives of the recommendation as they were in- 
clined to feel the need for further study in the field. He added 
that problems as to where the central requirements facility might 
be located, etc. had been raised. Secretary Gates said the pur- 
pose of the recommendation was to remedy the present situation in 
which intelligence requirements can be issued without being checked 
in a central clearing house to see whether someone else has the 
same requirements. Mr. Dulles noted that a great volume of re- 
quirements were issucd. The Fresident wondered why the JCS objected 
to this recommendation. He felt finding out the exact requirements 
in intelligence was the road to efficiency. Secretary Gates said 


. the JCS had lumped Recommendations 21, 22 and 23 together. He be- 


lieved their dissent was a matter of the details rather than the 
philosophy. Mr. Dulles suggested that the three recommendations 

ve accepted in principle and referred to the USIB for implementation 
and consultation with Defense and the JCS. Secretary Gates endorsed 
this proposal and the Council adopted it. 


Mr. Gray then turned to Recommendation 24 which would place 
on. U.S. Mission Chiefs overseas the responsibility for coordin- 
ating all overt end clandestine intelligence requirements in their 
area. Mr. Gray said he suggested grantingan exception in instances 
where State and CIA agreed that the Chief of Mission should not 
exercise this responsibility. Mr. Dulles said Mr. Gray's exception 
was acceptable to him. The President agreed. 


Mr. Gray then suggested that Recommendation 31 be passed over 
until Recommendation 29 was taken up. Mf. Gray then turned to 
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Recommendation 34 which would require that military agencics 
intelligence instructions to components of unified comaands 

be transmitted through the JCS. Mr. Dulles said he concurred 

in this recommendation, subject to the proviso that it did not 
include NSA corcsmnications to the service cryptocraphic agencies 
in the field. General Leamitzer zaid this recommendation in- 
volved a problem because of the vast volume of requirements in 
the technical intelligence field. The JCS were not organized 
for transmission of this vast volume of requirements. He felt 
there must be some middle ground; perhaps broad operational 
requirements as distinct from technical requirements could be 
transmitted through the JCS. The President pointed out that 

the recommendation referred to “instructions”. Mr. Dulles sug- 
gested that the recommendation be amended to indicete that in- 
structions be transmitted through the JCS or as the JCS may 
direct. General Lemnitzer and Secretary Gates and the President 
agreed with Mr. Dulles’ suggestion. 


Mr. Gray next took up Recommendation 37 which vould continue 
the responsibility of CIA stations abroad to coordinate clandes- 
tine activities but vould relieve CIA case officers of the author- 
ity to veto proposed clandestine cperations of another agency. 

Mr. Dulles said he believed this recommendation unnecessary and 
distinguished betveen the final decision to approve and the final 
decision to veto. He said if a military service wishes to appeal 
the veto of a CIA case officer, the matter would be deciced in 
Washington by the Director of Central Intelligence and the Chief 
of the Military Intelligence Service. He pointed out also that 
if a field commander considers an operation essential to the 
security of his command, he can go abead with the operation pending 
Washington's decision regardless of the objection of the CIA case 
officer in the field. General Lemnitzer said the JCS agreed with 
this recormendation. Mr. Dulles said he had no further objection 
to the recoumendation. 


Mr. Gray then turned to a category of recommendations, two 
in number, on which there is disagreement but with respect to 
Which the DCI recommends a decision at this time. The first recon- 
mendation in this category was No. 16 which called for the issu- 
ance of a new NSCID No. & establishing a National Photographic 
Intelligence Center. Mr. Gray pointed out that the Secretary of 
Defense and the DCI were in disagreement on this recommendation, 
each feeling that his agency should have responsibility for ad- 
ministering the proposed Center. General Lemnitzer believed the 
Center should operate under the general direction of the Defense 
Department because the vast amount of the in-put would be produced 
by the Military Services. Moreover, the Military Services vould 
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be required to provide? farand would be the principal customers 
of the Center,which would be especially important in time of 
war. He recognized the need of other agencies for photographic 
intelligence and such intelligence would be made available. He 
gave assurance that the Center would not be removed from Washing- 
ton if it were placed under the Department of Defense. Vast 
quantities of photographic intelligence were now being ecquired. 
No photographic center was available at the present time and 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff wished to avoid duplicate centers. 

The Chiefs feel that the center could most effectively be oper- 
ated by the Department of Defense with the participation of CIA. 
Secretary Gates added that Mr. Dulles had agreed that the Center 
should be operated by Defense in time of war but he (Mr. Gates) 
felt the need f continuity in the quick transition from peace 
to war which wight occur in the future. This problem was not one 
of intelligence interpreation but was one of management.. Every 
user agency could interpret the intelligence. Secretary Gates 
added that the existing Center would have to be expanded in the 
near future. 


Mr. Dulles said some misinterpretation appeared to exist 
on this subject. The present photographic Center was a joint 
enterprise consisting of 140 CIA officials, 100 Army officers, 
and a small but competent Navy contingent of 10 and 7-15 Air 
Force officers. The Center had been a joint operation for five 
years and had handled mostly U-2 photography under the manage- 
ment of CIA, The President asked whether the Defense suggestion 
was that the Center be under J-2. General Lemnitzer replied, no, 
under the Department of Defense. Secretary Gates added, directly 
under the Secretary of Defense just as NSA jg. The President 
thought the three Military Services should be separately in- 
volved in this Center. Since the basic danger to be detected 
by the Center is military, he believed it would be satisfactory 
for the military to give central direction to the operation. 


Mr. Dulles said the information obtained through this Center 
was chiefly military only in the targeting field. Photographic 
intelligence had tremendous political significance and was a mat- 
ter of common concern to the Washington agencies. The matter was 
one Which fell within the field CIA was established to coordinate. 
In ite five years of operation the Center had developed a group :, 
of career officials who intended to make photographic intelligence 
their life work. If the Center were placed in the hands of the 
military, rotation of personnel the 
if past practice is eny guide. The President felt rotation would 
ve fatal to an operation of this kind. retary Gates said that 
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_ if the Center were placed under Defense, a career staff would 
be retained and developed. Mr. Dulles said abandonment of ro- 
tation was a new idea for the military. He added that the Center 
had been operated for five years without a leak. Preliminary 
analysis of photography is made by the Center and information 
is then disseminated to user agencies. Some of this information 
is vital to the Department of State. Mr. Dulles felt it would 
be very damaging to morale to disrupt this going concern at the 
present time. The President said he would like to inquire into 
the time element. While some of the information coming from the | 
Center might be vital to the Department of State, he wondered 
whether it was not the military rather than the State Department 
which bad an instant necd for the information. Mr. Dulles said 
the information developed by the Center was important to the 
military but was also important to other agencies such as State 
because of its effect on policy. The President said the inforn- 
ation was important but need not reach State as soon as it reached 
the military. The information might be needed in a matter of 
seconds by the military. 





Secretary Gates said the Center would be considerably ex- 
panded in the future and the operation would be different from 
the U-2 operation. The President believed that the Center must 
be operated by an expert career staff. This was a question of 
management vhich,perhaps,should be studied before being decided 
so quickly. If he had to decide at the present time, however, 
he would say, since the present Center is doing well, let it 
alone except for its enlargement. He understood that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the JCS had no complaints about the operation 
of the Center. 


_——_— 








Mr. Stane said one difficulty was that the Air Force was 
establishing its own Center. Secretary Herter said he understood 
that the film was processed by the Air Force before it went to 
the Center. Mr. Dulles said this understanding wes erroneous. 
The film is developed by a private company,which has the greatest 
competence in this field. This company has been developing this 
film for five years in the greatest secrecy. The film goes to a 
special branch of the company and is then flown to Washington. 
The Air Force gete the film at the same time as the Center. 


The President said there should be only one Center and that 
no Service should establish a separate center. Matters of this 
kind vere placed under CIA by the National Security Act because 
of their common usefulness. Secretary Gates said Mr. Stans was 
correct in his statement that the Air Force intended to have its 
own center. When great masses of photographic data were involved, 
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there vas a question of what should be looked at first and 
how soon. Mr. Gray said he felt the discussion was getting 
on to very sensitive grounds. The issue was whether there 
should be a single center or not. The President said there 
must be a single photographic center. Since CIA was the 
principal user and collector, he believed the center should 
be under CIA management as a principle of organization even 
though the time element still bothered hin. 





On being called on by the President, Dr. Kistiakowsky 
said that the existing photographic Center under CIA provided 
copies of its material without delay to all Services which 
concentrated on tactical intelligence. The Center does not 
retain the matter until it makes an exhaustive analysis; it 
passes it on inmediately. Dr. Kistiakowsky felt the existing 
Center was a revolution in photographic techniques. In a year 
we would be able to obtain as much information from photographs 
taken 200 miles above the earth as we were able to get from 
our best reconnaissance plane in World War II. Operation of 
the Center required expertise. CIA had taken the lead in 

and developing this Center in the past. Dr.Kistiakowsky 

felt it would result in delay and loss of progress to disturd 
the Center at the present time. From the technical point of 
view, be would much prefer a expansion of the present Center 
to a transfer of the Center away from CIA management. 


Mr. Stans raised the possibility of joint CIA/DOD manage- 
ment. The President said he disliked divided responsibility. 
He believed Defense had not shown any unhappiness with the 
existing Center. While he knew how important the time element 
was, he believed the present Center should be kept under CIA 
management and expanded. The DOD should state its requirements 
for photographic intelligence. There should be a single center 

and no Service should be alloved to set up its own center. Mr. 
' Dulles pointed out that the draft NSCID No. 8 provided that the 
Director of the Center would be chosen by agreement between the 
DCI and the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Gray then turned to Recommendation 29 which would pro- 
vide the DCI with a Coordinating Staff. The sole dissent on 
this recoumendation was that of the Secretary of Defense who 
feels that the DCI should be separated from the CIA without 
further delay. Mr. Gray also mentioned the views of the Hull 
Board on this matter (bottom of Page 3 of the Briefing Note). 
Secretary Gates said the Defense view mentioned by Mr. Gray 
was the view of the Defense representative on the Joint Study 
Group. He (Mr. Gates) did not feel that he should cqment on 
the organization of CIA; accordingly, hé would take no strong 
position on this recommendation. The President believed the 
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Defense Department should be interested in getting the best 
adainistration possible in this field and therefore should 
take a position. Secretary Gates caid the Deyartment of 
Defense had taken a position favoring the ccparation of the 
DCI from CIA. The President said he had believed for come 
time that the structure of our intelligence organization was 
faulty. He thought the Services should confine themselves 
to gathering combat intelligence while strategic military 
intelligence should be collected by an organization under J-2. 
He was convinced that better intelligence would be obtained 
by a centralized intelligence organization. Such an organi- 
zation, however, needed to be streamlined. 


Mr. Dulles said a great deal had been accomplished in the 


been. He noted that no country had succeeded in ach 
complete intelligence coordination, not even the U.K. and 
certainly not Germany under Hitler. Mr. Dulles was coupelled 


delegate that responsibility. A body floating in thin air 
could not be created for the purpose of intelligence coordin- 
ation until the statutes were amended. He doubted that such 


Staff under the DCI. If the Secretary of Defense did not wish 


to press the proposal for a complete separation of the DCI from 
c 


be taken by adopting the Joint 
Study Group recommendation. Mr. Dulles said he concurred in 


Joint Study Group recommendation. General Lemnitzer said 
of Defense; they felt a 
separation of the DCI from CIA was to be preferred. Mr. Dulles 


i 


/O 


said the objective of the Defense Department would be shed 


to a considerable extent by adopting the Joint Study » par- 


ticularly if Defense would assign a top-level official with real .. 


authority to the Coordinating Staff. Mr. Gray said the recosmen- 
dation was not intended to fix intelligence organization for «11 
time but would be a step forward. 
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Mr. Gray then proposed that the Council turn back to 
Recoumendation 31 which would establish a management group 
under USIB. The President wondered whether the Coordinating 
Staff would not have to manage. Mr. Gray referred to the 
complicated committee structure under USIB but said no com- 
mittee was charged with management problems. The Joint Study 
Group felt the need for a group which would deal vith manage- 
ment matters. The DCI had suggested that this function be 
performed by the Coordinating Staff called for in Recommcn- 
dation 29,which had just been discussed. The President vwon- 
dered whether there was a difference between intelligence co- 
ordination and management. He felt that two separate bodies 
might clash. Mr. Dulles pointed out that be proposed a single 
group, namely, the Coordinating Steff. Secretary Herter sug- 
gested that the Coordinating Staff under the DCI be charged 
vith management problems for six months after which the matter 
could be reviewed. 


Secretary Gates referred to a new coordinating board which 
would be responsible for intelligence planning and estimating. 
Mr. Dulles felt that Secretary Gates was confusing two things, 
the membership of USIB and the recommendation of the Joint 
Study Group for a management group. Secretary Gates said he 
favoreéd a change in the membership of USIB. He believed Defense, 
not the Services, should be represented on USIB and that the 
Def representative should have a Defense position in the 
same a Defense position when he comes to an NSC meeting. 
Mr. said that as soon as the necessary intelligence re- 
organization took place in the Pentagon, he would concur in a 
reorganization of USIB but not before. 


Mr. Gray asked whether the Council agreed to give the Co- 
ordinating Staff referred to in Recommendation 29 the manage- 
ment function: The Council, including the President, indicated 
that it did agree with this proposal. 


Tne President said the job of streamlining intelligence had 


on the membership of the USIB. Secretary Gates said he had 
recommended a change in USIB membership and he believed this 
t 


a 
to the NSCID's. The President asked why Defense 
coulé not effect the necessary reorganization without the blessing 
of the Council. Secretary Gates replied that the NSCID's had been 
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adopted by the Council. The Presicent said that the Council 
was only advisory to the President and that he (the President) 
as Commander-in-Chief looked to the Secretary of Defense to 
effect proper organization of intelligence in the Pentagon. 
The President added, however, that until intelligence in the 
Pentagon was reorganized, Defense would have to go along with 
the idea of changing the membership of USIS in phase vith 
changes in Defense. Secretary Gates said he belicved the 
changes he had proposed would force the Department of Defense 
to do its homework in intelligence. Mr. Dulles said if the 
Secretary of Defense wanted to assume the task of coordinating 
Army, Navy, and Air Force views on such a subject as missiles, 
he would be delighted. He felt, , that such coordina- 
tion would consume a great deal of of the Secretary of 
Defense. He believed he had more time than the Secretary of 
Defense to attempt this coordination. Secretary Cates said 
that USIB vith Army, Navy, Air Force, DOD, and JCS representa- 
tives was a discussion board. No Defense position and no 
ironing out of Service positions was possible. The whole 
Defense position was turned over to USIB by default. The Presi- 
dent said we vere groping toward improvement in our intelligence 
organization. However, he wondered vhere the Services obtained 
the information which Mr. Dulles found so important. He did not 
believe the Services could find out how many missiles the Soviets 
have. Mr. Dulles said a distorted estimate would result if it 
were not for all the Services. For example, the Ams bad a great 
deal of experience in the amount of factory floor space required 
for the building for particular numbers of missiles. An acceptance 
of an Air Force point of view without regard to this Amy exper- 
fence would result in distortion. The President said he was 
talking about the views of the Secretary of Defense. He believed 
technical and tactical intelligence should be in the hands of the 
Services but broad strategic matters vere different. He felt a 
better definition of the responsibility of each Service as to 
collection was needed, after which coordination should be less 
difficult. He believed military strategic intelligence should 
- be centralized in Defense or JCS. General Lemnitzer said intel- 

, ligence was different from other matters since intelligence esti- 
mates were based on a wide variety of information. He pointed 
out that the proposal by the Secretary of Defense would result 
in two Defense representatives on USIB, one from the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and one from J-2. These two Defense 
representatives might have a difference of opinion. Moreover, 
the Secretary of Defense did not have an intelligence staff to 
help him resolve differences of view. Secretary Gates said he 
aid a great deal of homework on NSC papers before a Council meeting. 
He believed it should be part of his jod to spend time also in 
resolving intelligence differences. The President said he could 
not agree more. His inclination would be to put Pentagon 
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intelligence under the JCS and iet the latter send one ran, 
not two, to USIB. Secretary Gates said-his recommendation 
involved setting up one intelligence organization in the 
Pentagon. The President said that, nevertheless, the present 
system, even it if worked creakingly at present, could not 

be redically changed until the necessary people vere trained. 
The President, therefore, felt that the language in the Joint 


respect to the membership of USIB. He hoped, however, that 
the phasing would not require eight years. 


Mr. Gray turned next to another category of recommen- 
dations, six in nwaber, on Which there were differences of 
view among the Principals and on vhich the DCI recommends 
deferral of action. The first recommendations in this category 
were Nos. 1, 2 and 35 which would require a reorganization of 
intelligence within Defense and in field comnands,vith particu- 
lar reference to the role of the Joint Staff and the unified 


but feels that Recomnaendation 35 should be deferred until ex- 
perience is gathered in implement Recorcuendations 1 and 2. 
The DCI objects to Recosmendation 1(>)(2),which would require 
the JCS to coordinate intelligence views within Defense. Secre- 
tary Gates said this was a matter of internal directives within 
the Department of Defense and was related to the discussion 
just concluded. He felt the matter should be deferred. 


The President said he was impressed by Recommendations 1 

% that Recommendation 35 should be deferred. Mr. 
Gray then referred specifically to Recommendation 1 (»b)(2). 

that there was no need for three military medical 

services, three military procurement services, or three military 
intelligence services. He believed a single military intel) igence 
service should be achieved ultimately and the sooner the better. 
this matter would be settled by the re- 
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In connection with NSCID 3, Mr. Stans noted that the 
Secretary of Defense proposed that Defense undertake the 
collection of economic information pertinent to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Mr. Stans thought it vould be possible to 
interpret this provision as including almost any type of in- 
formation; accordingly, be felt the provision should be 
eliminated or limited. The President said that Military 
Attaches would inevitably collect some economic information. 

If an attempt vere made to put intelligence in rigid compart- 
ments, some information would be lost. He was ready to admit 
that the primary responsibility for economic intelligence 

rested vith State and CIA,but he believed the Military Services 
could not be denied the right to get any information they could 
obtain. Secretary Gates said his proposal merely updated the 
language of the existing NSCID,which permitted the three Ser- 
vices to collect economic intelligence. General Lemnitzer 
pointed out that the Military hed to gather certain types of 
economic intelligence; for example, in order to evaluate Soviet 
missile capabilities, it was necessary to analyze the floor 
space of factories. Mr. McCone thought it would be unwise to 
exclude the Military from economic intelligence activities. Mr. 
Stans eaid Budget officials feared that each Military Service 
would attempt to collect all the economic information it was 
possible to collect. Mr. Gray pointed out that if the Defense 
proposals vere adopted, Mr. Stans would need to deal only vith 
the Secretary of Defense,rather than the three Services,in 
attemping to keep intelligence collection within bounds. The 
President said we should be content vith the progress represented 
by the Defense amendments to NSCID 3. Mr. Stans suggested that 
the word “directly” be inserted in the provision under discussion 
so that Defense would collect “economic information directly per- 
tinent to the Department of Defense." Mr. Gates said he would 
not argue over an adverb and the President approved Mr. Stans’ 


suggestion. 


In connection with NSCID 5, the President sav no reason to 
object to designating the Secretary of Defense as the agent 
with vhom the DCI would negotiate coordination of espionage 
and clandestine counter~-intelligence activities in active 
theaters of war. He felt, however, that while the JCS should 
not be held responsible, the Secretary of Defense should lean 
on them for advice in this field. 


Secretary Herter said that the Defenre proposals for amend- 


ment to NSCID 6 were worded in such a way as to exclode the 
Departaent of State, the FBI, and ABC from COMINT and ELDIT 
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. activities. In response to a question from the President, 
he indicated that State negotiated international agreements 
for ELINT stations, for example. Secretary Herter suggested 
that NSCID 6 might be amended simply by indicating that . 
“only the Secretary of Defense shall exercise or delegate 
this authority within the Department of Defense." Mr. Dulles 
concurred in Secretary Herter's suggestion. 





aVs weasels 





Mr. Gray then reverted to the two remaining Joint Study 
Group recommendations. He said that Recommendation 5 would 
have military intelligence agencies develop a capability for 
war-time clandestine intelligence collection,to be carried 
out under coordination of the DCI. The President said he 
could speak with the authority of a former theater commander 
in time of war in saying that the theater commander could not 
be responsible to anyone but the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Secre- 
tary Herter believed Recommendation 5 required further study. 
The President said that rather than providing for coordination 
by the DCI, the recommendation might say that the DCI would be 
kept completely informed. Mr. Dulles pointed out that Recom- 
mendation 5 referred to peace-time, not war-time. The President 
said he was inclined to agree with Recommendation 5, on the under- 
standing that it applied to peace-time activities only. He did 
not wish to see developed the theory that a theater commander 
could be interfered with in time of war. 


Mr. Gray then noted that Recommendation 18 would have the 
DCI focus the attention of the intelligence community on counter- 
intelligence and the sewrity of overseas personnel and installa- 
| tions with periodic reports to USIB. Secretary Herter said this 
matter was under intense study at the present time. He believed 
it would be premature to take action on this recommendation until 
| study and research bad been completed. The President said the re- 
port referred to in Recommendation 18 could be made through chan- 
nels. Secretary Herter noted that State Department officials did 
not wish State Department research activities in this field cur- 
tailed as a result of a directive for a joint operation. Mr.Dulles | 
said he hoped some action would be taken on Recommendation 18. He 
believed coordination was important in this field. The recommen- 
dation vas not meant to upset the research and study already under | 
way. Mr. Gray suggested that the agencies concerned should make . 
periodic reports to the agency heads. 


The President said he hoped this Administration would recon- 
mend to the new Administration that the Hull Board be kept in 
existence. Mr. Dulles concurred. The President add that in his 
view, the recommendation for continuance of the Hull Board should 
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be made to the new Adstntotwation by the DCI and the Secre- 
tary of Defense rather than by him (the President) in view 
of the apparent tendency of the incoming Administration to 
downgrade the record of the outgoing Administration. Mr.Gray 
said that in a conversation with his successor, Mr. McGcorge 
Bundy, he had formed the impression that Mr. Bundy agreed 
that the Hull Board should be retained. Mr. Bundy's only 
question about the Board seemed to be concerned with its re- 
lationahip to the President. The President said a great 
many relationships which had been working satisfactorily for 
a long time were now being questioned by people new to the 


_ Jod. 
The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed the views of the Principals of the Joint 
™ Study Group regarding the Group's report, as consoli- 
dated by the Director of Central Intelligence (trans- 
aa ae mitted by the reference memorandum of January 9, 1961); 
and took the following actions with regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Study Group: 


(1) Concurred in Recommendations Nos. 3,4,6,7,8,9,10, 


11,12 11301, 15,17,19,20,25,26, 27,28,29, 32, 33, 36, 37 
38, 39,40,41,42 and 43. 


(2) Concurred in Recommendations Nos. 1, 2 and 30, pro- 
vided that: 


(a) Implementation of Recommendations Nos. 1 and 2 
should take place after study by the Joint Chiefs 
of Steff and in a manner to be established by the 
Secretary of Defense. 


(vo) The implementation of Recommendations Nos. 1, 2 
and 30 with respect to the organization and functions 
of the USIB should be taken in phase with the cerrying 
out of the related internal edjustments within the 
intelligence components of the Department of Defense. 


(3) Concurred in Recommendation No. 5, with the understanding 
that this recommendation did not modify the arrangements 
in this field under wartime conditions. 


(4) Concurred in Recommendation No. 16 and approved draft 
NSCID No. 8 as submitted, with the provision thet the 
National Photographic Intelligence Center (NPIC) should 
be under the Central Intelligence Agency; and noted the 
President's statement that there should be no other 
center duplicating the functions of the NPIC, and that 
the military services and other departments and agencies 
should state clearly to the NPIC their particular 
requirements. 
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(5) Concurred in Recommendation No. 18, subject to the 

- deletion of the words "and assign responsibility for 

periodic reports to the United States Intelligence 

Board” and the addition of the words “and the agencies 

, , concerned should make periodic reports to their agency 
heads." 





. (6) Concurred in principle with Recommendations Nos. 21, 
22 and 23, and referred them to the USIB for implemen- 
tation inconsultation with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 





(7) Concurred in Recownendation No. 24, subject to the addi- 
tion of the words “except in situations with respect to 
which.the Secretary of State and the Director of Central 
Intelligence may agree do not warrant such allocation of 
responsibility." 


(8) Agreed that, in lieu of establishing the management group 
cei proposed in Recommendation No. 31, the functions recon- 
mended for that group should be performed by the coordin- 
ation staff proposed in Recommendation No. 29. 


(9) Concurred in Recommendation No. 34, subject to the addi- 
tion of the words “or as the Joint Chiefs of Staff may 
direct, subject to the understanding that National 
Security Agency communications to service cryptologic 
agencies in the field are excepted from the provisions 
of this recomnendation.” 


(10) Deferred action on Recommendation No. 35. 


b. Discussed the recommendations of the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense (transmitted by the reference memorandum of January 9, 
1961), and adopted the following amendments to National 
Security Council Intelligence Directives: 


(1) NSCID No. 1 big sentence: Delete the 
with inte ce uction responsibilities.” 





(2) NSCID No. 2 
su ° 


Deletc this paragraph and 


"3. The Department of Defense shall have primary 
responsibility for, and shall perform es a service of 
common concern, the collection of military intelligence 
information. Owing to the importance of scientific and 
technical intelligence to the Department of Defense and 
the military services, this collection responsibility 
shall include scientific and technical, as well as economic, 
information directly pertinent to Department of. Defense 
missions." 
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(3) NSCID No. 3, su -b: Delete this subparagraph 
gu ° :. 








"db. The Department of Defense shall produce mili- 


tary intelligence. This production shall include 
scientific, technical and economic intelligence directly 


pertinent to the missions of the various components of 
the Department of Defense." 


(4) NSCID No. 5, su s 8-a, -b and -c: Substitute 
vo cre ° ense for words "Joint 


Chiefs of Staff". 


(5) NSCID No. 6, paragraph 2: Add the following words: 
» except that only the Secretary of Defense shall exer- 
cise or delegate this authority within the Department of 
Defense." 


c. Noted the President's conviction that further streamlining 
of the entire foreign intelligence organization still needs 
to be accomplished. 


NOTE: The action in a above, as approved by the President, sub- 
sequently transmitted to the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense 


for appropriate implementation. 


The amendments in b above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently incorporated in revised NSCID's. 
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© for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, BB "U.S. Policy on Continental Defense", 
dated July 14, 1960; NSC Action No. 2300-e; Memos for NSC 
from Deputy Executive Secretary, subject: "Measures for the 
Passive Defense of the Population, with Particular Regard 
to Fallout Shelter", dated December 7 and 8, 1960; NSC Action 
No. 2361; NSC 6104; "NSC 6104/1) 


Mr. Mason, Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
joined the meeting at this point. Mr. Gray presented NSC oe 6106/2 
to the Council. (A copy of Mr. Gray's Briefing Note is filed in 
the Minutes of the Meeting and another copy is attached to this 
Memorandum). In the course of his briefing, Mr. Gray noted that 
the split in sub-paragraph h on Page 6 of NSC 6104/1 had been 
por Be by agreement between the Budget and OCDM Directors.The 
Financial Appendix treatment of the same point, however, (fall- 
out shelter in military buildings) still contained a split between 
the majority version providing for $30 million a year to be funded 
by new appropriations and the Budget version which would provide 
for $10 million in FY 62 to be absorbed within regular military 


appropriations. 


Mr. Gates said this was entirely a question of money. The 
Department of Defense feels that this small amount should be in- 
cluded in a supplemental appropriation request rather than ab- 
sorbed by the Department of Defense. Mr. Stans said his proposal 
relied on the uncontroverted stetement he had made in a previous 
meeting of the Council that Defense could absorb $10 million but 
not $30 million for this purpose. Mr. Stans felt that $10 million 
was adequate to get the program underway. In response to a ques- 
tion from the President, Mr. Stans reported t.at the new budget 
had already been prepared but that the specifics of money for 
shelter in military buildings had not been included. The Presi- 
dent said that if perhaps some of the marble columns could be 
eliminated from new buildings, the $10 million could be absorbed. 
Secretary Gates said that adoption of a policy of putting fall- 
out shelters in old and new military buildings meant that the 
first step was being taken in a program which would cost a great 
deal of money. In his view, requests for this money should be 
incorporated in the national budget, not absorbed in the Defense. 


budget. 


Governor Hoegh calling attention to Footnote 1 in the Finan- 
cial Appendix, pointed out that no funds have to be provided 
until fall-out shelter legislation is passed by the Congress. 
The President believed that in the light of the billfons of 
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dollars being spent for other purpouecs, it would be incon- 
sistent to eliminate all money for construction of hll-out 
shelters from the budget. The cost of shelters in nev 

' buildings would not be great if appropriate changes in de- 

a sign were made. The President, however, was worried about 
the cost of providing fall-out shelters in existing buildings 
such as the Pentagon. Mr. McCone said it had cost a great 
Geal to add fall-out shelters to the new AEC building. 





In reply to a question by the President, Governor Hoegh 
said that two feet of earth or sixteen inches of concrete - 
in fact, eight inches of concrete - provided shielding from 
fall-out. It would not be expensive to provide this amonmnt 

of shielding during the initial construction of a building. 

) | Governor Hoegh then again called attention to the footnote 

. Which indicated that funds need not be provided until Congress 
passes the necessary legislation. 


Mr. Gray called the attention of the Council to the split 
in sub-paragraph i on Page 7 of NSC 6104/1. This subparagraph 
dealt with shelters as a condition for federal grant aid and 
provided for funding from nev appropriations. Mr. Stans called 
attention to the Budget footnote indicating doubt that any 
specific estimate of cost is feasible and proposing that the 
cost be absorbed within regular appropriations. As an example, 
he mentioned the grant-in-aid program for hospitals. Congress 
regularly raises the budget request for this purpose from $100 
million to $160 million. Mr. Stans felt the cost of shelters 
in hospitals affected by the program could be readily absorbed 
in this sum. The President agreed that hospitals constructed 
under this grant-in-aid law should be required to make provision 
for fall-out shelters within the regular appropriations.Governor 
Hoegh had no objection. 


Mr. Gray then turned to the split in subparagraph j on Page 8 
which would require fall-out shelters as a condition for five 
categories of federal loans and guarantees. Mr. Mason believed 
that if shelter in housing was to be required, it should be re- 
quired in all housing, nor merely in low-cost housing covered 
by this paragraph. He would like to encourage the building of 
shelters but he did not want to penalize low-cost housing. Secre- 
tary Gates felt the provision in subparagraph } might be very dif- 
ficult to adminiater equitably. Secretary Anderson agreed, saying 
that we are singling out people with low income and telling them 
how they must spend their housing money as a condition for ob- 
taining a loan. Governor Hoegh said that housing was now required 
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" to have bathroome and running water. He folt the requirement 

that housing have fall-out shelters was based on the came 

principle. Implementation of a policy in this field would re- 

quire Congressional approval but submission of the proposal to 

Congress would show that the Administration means business.Mr. 
id the 


dividualist. Mr. Mason said he had no objection to require fall- 
out shelters in cases where a direct government loan was granted; 
his objection was to requiring fall-out shelters in cases of 


government-guaranteed loans. 


The President observed that people who had fall-out shelters 
would,in the event of an alert,be under great pressure to share 
their shelters vith people who do not have then. 





Mr. Mason thought that fall-out shelters should be public 
shelters rather than parts of individual houses. Governor Hoegh 
pointed out that seven NATO countries now require shelters to be 
incorporated in new houses. Secretary Anderson said he would 
have no objection to our adopting a policy of this kind. Secre- 
tary Herter believed the Federal Government had no authority for 
laying down a requirement of this kind. 


Mr. Stans agreed with Mr. Mason that shelters might be re- 
quired in cases of direct federal loans, but that a requirement 
of shelters would be undesirable in the case of guarantees. Mr. 
Stans also felt that any proposal for a law to require shelters 
in all new housing should be dealt with apart from NSC 6104/1. 
Governor Hoegh felt this was a key provision which should be in- 
corporated in legislation. The President said he could agree 
with Governor Hoegh's proposal with respect to direct government 
loans but he did not agree with Governor Hoegh on guaranteed loans. 
He concluded the discussion by saying that the whole matter of 
fall-out shelters should be put before Congress once more. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed the draft statement of policy on the subject 
contained in NSC 6104/1, prepared ty the NSC Planning . 
Boarti as a revision of the report submitted by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization pursuant to NSC Action 
No. 2361-4 (NSC 6104) 
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b. Adopted the statement of policy is NSC 6104/1, subject 
to the following amendments: 


(1) s 6 and h: Delete the brackets and 
00 reto; the second sentence to 
read as follows: "In addition, fallout shelters should 
be incorporated in selected existing military buildings.”; 
and delete the third sentence. 


(2) Page 8, peregresh 1: Delete the brackets and the foot- 
s" from the title, and revise the 

third sentence to read as follows: "Programs which 
would be —— “4 (1) HEFA/CFA - loans for 
college housing; (2) HHFA/CFA - public facility loans; 
and (3) HHFA/CFA projects planned under project planning 
advances aust, Where applicable, provide forfallout 
shelters." 


. (3) Delete the brackets and the foot- 
sat Estitute the vord “continuously” for 
"fully" in that sentence. 


(4) Pages 11 and 12: 





(a) Delete the figures "16.0" and "80.0" opposite Item i 
and substitute dashes. 





(0) Delete footnotes 2/ and 4/. 


(c) Revise footnote 3/ to read: “To be absorbed within 
regular appropriations.” 


c. Noted the President's statement that legislation should be 
sought, as appropriate, to support the principle that all 
nev housing include fallout shelter. 


NOTE: NSC 6104/1, as amended by the action in b above, sub- 
sequently approved by the President; circulated as 
NSC 6104/2 for implementation by all appropriete Executive 
Gepartments and agencies of the U.S. Government, under the 
coordination of the Director, OCDM. The action in c above, 
as approved by the President, subsequently transmitted to 
the Director, OCDM and the Director, Bureau of the Budget. 
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6. RENTAL PAYMENTS FOR MILITARY RIGHTS AND FACILITIES 
ji, paragraph <4; Action No. 2192; 
Footnote to paragraph 18 of NSC 6002/1; Memo for NSC from 
Executive Secretary, same subject, dated January 11, 1961) 


The Council concurred in Mr. Gray's suggestion that the 
study prepared by the Department of Defense on “Rental Payments 
- for Overseas Bases” be referred to the Planning Board for further 
consideration. 








The National Security Council: 


Referred to the NSC Planning Board for further consideration 
the study on “Rentai Payments for Overseas Bases", prepared 
by the Department of Defense as a response to paragraph 24 
of NSC 6004/1, the NOTE to NSC Action No. 2192, and the foot- 
note to paragraph 18 of NSC 6002/1 — by the refer- 
ence memorandum of January 11, 1961). 


7+ SIGNIFICANT WORLD DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING U.S. SECURITY 
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[Here follows an intelligence briefing on developments in the 


Soviet Union, the Congo, and counterintelligence activities. ] 
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Mr. Gray said that/or those participating in the meeting 
were about to become statistics. Mr. Gray said the meeting 
about to be concluded was the last Council meeting of this 
Administration. During President Eisenhover's Administration 
366 Council meetings had been held. The President had presided 
over 329 of these meetings, or 89.897 per cent. 


The President said his experience vith the National Security 
Council had been a most gratifying one. The Council is a body 
in Wwnich views were frankly and openly expressed. This was 
part, he believed, to the feeling that what was said in 

was secret. He could remember only one occasion when 
a remark made in the Council room during his Administration 
had been quoted publicly outeide. This was a really remarkable 


Mr. Gates felt sure the other members of the Council would 
join with him and the President in thanking Mr. Gordon Gray and 
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his staff in performing mapeemmeend e difficult and 
painstaking task. 


The National Security Council: 





Noted and discussed an oral briefing by the Director 
of Central Intelligence on the subject, with specific 
reference to égerious agricultural difficulties in the 
USSR; and recent military developments in the Congo. 
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State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and The Joint Stef. 
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UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 


on 17 January 1961. Concurring were The Director of intei- 
ligence and Research, Department of State; the Assistant 
Chief of Stag for Intelligence, Department of the Army; the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations ‘'~‘slligence), Depart- 


i Director of the National Security Agency. The Atomic Energy 


Director, Federal Bureau of investigation, abstained, the rub- 
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ESTIMATE OF THE WORLD SITUATION 


THE ESTIMATE 


1. INTRODUCTION—THE DECADE OF THE 
1950's 


1. The past several years have witnessed fun- 
damental changes in the structure of world 
power. The coming of the space age, the 
Soviet bid for world leadership, the growth 
of Communist China toward world power 
status, the creation of new nations, and the 
rapid economic growth of some of the ad- 
vanced countries have greatly altered the out- 
look for many of the world’s peoples. We 
believe it would be useful, as the decade of 
the 1960's begins, to survey in a somewhat 
broader fashion than has been our custom 
the development of the world situation in the 


years which have gone by. 


2. By the time the decade of the 1950's began, 
the major convulsions of the postwar years 
had come to an end. The Chinese Commu- 
nists had seized control of the Chinese main- 
land, the colonial powers had relinquished 
their hold on most of the Near East and 
South and Southeast Asia, most of the East- 
ern European governments were in the hands 
of Communists responsive to Moscow con- 
trol, and the Communist drive for political 
power in Western Europe had been curbed. 
The US had abandoned isolationism and had 
accepted the leadership of the Western world. 
Through NATO, the Marshall plan, aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and an active participa- 
tion in world councils, the US had asserted 
its intention to use its economic and military 
power in the interests of world stability and 
the containment of communism. The major 
tests of that intention came in Berlin and 
above all in Korea; the firm and rapid US 
response in Korea made clear to all the world 
that an attempt by the Communists to acquire 


territory by open military conquest was un- 
profitable and dangerous. 


3. In retrospect, it can be seen that these US 
actions of the early postwar period were ma- 
jor factors in creating the conditions which 
dominated much of the decade. They led to © 
the drawing of lines between Communist and 
non-Communist territory Which Could not be 
crossed by overt military forces without seri- 
ous risk of retaliation. Thus the Communists 
were in effect deprived of one tactic for ex- 
panding their area of influence; they were 
obliged to confine themselves to the more 
devious anr time-consuming methods of sub- 
version, guerrilla action, and political and 
economic warfare. These US actions also 
gave courage and hope to many nations whose 
borders were being threatened and whose 
economic and political weaknesses made them 
subject to internal and external Communist 
pressure. 


4. The war in Korea, following upon the 
events in Europe of the late 1940's and upon 
the Chinese Communist establishment of con- 
trol in China, also aroused a lively sense of 
danger in the non-Communist world. There 
developed a general awareness of the world- 
wide aims of the Communist revolution. The 
US response was to rearm itself and to initiate 
a military assistance program designed not 
only to bolster countries on the periphery of 
the Bloc but also to identify unmistakably 
those areas which the US was taking under 
its protection. The two blocs became increas- 
ingly well armed and committed to the defense 


of particular areas. 
5. The Korean War, also seen in retrospect, 


pointed up the need for the major powers to 
reassess their military capabilities and strate- 
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gies. In that war, the Soviet leaders had 
avoided overt participation; a major factor in 
this decision was their recognition of US 
nuclear superiority and of the threat which 
this posed to the Soviet homeland and to the 
entire Communist position in the Far East. 
Similarly, the US limited its military opera- 
tions to the area of Korea; a major factor 
in the US decision was recognition of Soviet 
conventional military superiority in Eurasia 
and of the threat which this posed to US allies 
in Europe and the Near East. Moreover, the 
US encountered the very great difficulty of 
bringing its superior nuclear capabilities to 
bear on a situation in which the enemy’s im- 
mediate goals were limited and the non-Com- 
munist world was anxious not to expand the 
conflict. 


6. ae re ee oh tao and the reshap- 
ing of capabilities which took place on both 


sides were to some degree efforts to eliminate 
the shortcomings which the Korean War had 
made apparent. On the side of the West, 
this involved the establishment of NATO force 
goa's to provide a larger ground army in Eu- 
rope, and the development of a capability for 
tactical employment of nuclear weapons— 
both designed to offset Soviet ground supe- 
riority. In the USSR, the Soviet leaders speed- 
ed up the development of their air defense 
capability, the production of strategic nuclear 


weapons, and the development of long-range 
delivery capabilities. 


7. While these military developments were 
going forward, various political changes were 
taking place in the world. The Soviet dictator 
died and his great personal power passed to 
a group of his former subordinates; in the 
course of a few years Khrushchev emerged as 
the dominant personality. Under Khru- 
shchev's leadership, the Soviet rulers appar- 
ently engaged in a comprehensive re-exam- 
ination of the Soviet domestic scene and of 
the world situation. As a consequence, there 
were significant internal] changes in the USSR, 
in the Eastern European satellite states, and 


in the conduct. of Sarlet foreign policy. The 
Soviet leaders evidently recognized Sta- 
linist rigidity had inhibited progress at home, 
antagonized the satellite peoples, caused a 





coalescence among the Western Powers, hin- 
dered the exploitation of political unrest in 
underdeveloped and colonial areas, and cre- 
ated dangerous tensions with the US. To cor- 
rect these “errors,” the Soviet leadership mod- 
erated its internal policies by easing police 
terror and by taking some steps to improve 
living standards, loosened the reins over the 
Satellites, began to cultivate a broader range 
of contacts with the Western Powers, devel- 
oped a new policy of assistance to underde- 
veloped countries, and sought to reduce ten- 
sions with the US by personal diplomacy. 


8. This new Soviet policy was not pursued 
with thorough consistency, nor did it meet 
with unqualified success. Loosening the reins 
over the Satellites and giving encouragement 
to anti-Stalinist elements in Eastern Europe 
led to anti-Soviet manifestations in Poland 
and popular revolution in Hungary. Reas- 
sertion of Soviet authority made Hungary a 
tragic battleground and discouraged other 
liberal forces within the Communist move- 
ment. Similarly, the denunciation of Stalin 
produced intellectual confusion at home, and 
the process of liberalization in the USSR was 
slowed down. Although Khrushchev's per- 
sonal diplomacy succeeded in reducing inter- 
national tensions intermittently between 1955 
and 1959, no substantial international accom- 
modation took place, and in this situation of 
stalemate an atmosphere of tension has re- 
vived. 


9. Nevertheless, this new Soviet policy has 
greatly strengthened the Soviet world posi- 
tion. Among other things, its appearance 
coincided with developments in the emerg- 
ing areas which gave the USSR new oppor- 
tunities for expanding its influence. Most of 
the underdeveloped countries have been in 
a state of social and economic ferment 
during the past decade. Most of the peoples 
in these countries were preoccupied with a 
desire for modernization and self-government. 
They are less concerned with ideologies than 
with results, and more ,concerned to gain 
tangible assistance and sympathetic under- 
standing from both world power blocs than 
to associate themselves with either of them 
They have become particularly sensitive to 
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any remnants of colonialism or attempts by 
the West to influence or to control their 
domestic and foreign policies. On the other 
hand, the USSR, through its pose as the 
defender of Afro-Asian nationalism against 
“imperialism,” as the exponent of disarma- 
ment, as the party offended by alleged US 
provocations and stubbornness, as the example 
and proponent of rapid economic develop- 
ment, and as an alternative source of imme- 
diate and unconditional aid, has gained much 
influence and prestige. 


10. These Soviet gains in the underdeveloped 

countries coincided with the Soviet achieve- 

ment of a vastly improved military posture. 

The USSR's achievements in space vehicles 

and missiles have not only enhanced Soviet 

prestige but promise to give the USSR capa- 

bilities roughly equivalent in their political 

and strategic impact to those possessed by 

the US. Thus, even while it possessed a less 

advanced economy than that of the US and 

still had only a toehold among the under- 

developed nations, the USSR had created by | 
the end of the decade an imposing platform 

from which to challenge the Western position | 
throughout the world. While the US still, 
continues to dispose tremendous power and 

to wield enormous influence, it has appeared 

to many of its friends and enemies alike to 

be faltering in its hold upon that power and 

in its initiative and resourcefulness in wield- 

ing that influence. In the nature of things 

it was impossible that the US should retain 

for very long the unique position it occu- 

pied at the end of World War Ul. The world 

perceives that the US no longer enjoys mili- 

tary invulnerability, overwhelming economic 

strength, or unchallengeable world power. 


11, At the same time, the world power posi- 
tion of the US's European allies had vastly 
deteriorated from what it was before World 
War II. These nations had been deprived 
of control over vast populations, enormous 
sources of raw material, and far-flung com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. Their 
ability to move freely and to operate from 
widely dispersed bases was drastically cur- 
tailed. These enormous losses were accom- 
panied by strong nationalist and neutralist 


tides running against them in their former 
possessions. In this situation the US-sup- 
ported economic recovery of most of these 
States was not matched by a commensurate 
effort to deveiop an adequate national defense 
posture, or to share responsibility in dealing 
with world problems. 


12. These facts signify that the world has 
entered into a new era. New leaders and new 
nations are arriving on the scene; there Is 
a new relationship of military power; political 
and social instability have become epidemic 
in the southern two-thirds of the world; 


schisms and heresies have appeared within — 


the Communist camp itself. There is no 
longer any question that radical change will 


occur in the world, but only a question of © 
what direction it will take. The future of ° 


the West will depend to a large degree upon 
the manner in which it mobilizes and employs 
its political, economic, and military resources 
to shape and guide the process of change. 
In the paragraphs below we describe the char- 
acteristics of the world situation in more 
detail and attempt to outline the problems 
for the future which are implied in this situ- 
ation. 


ll. THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


A. Soviet Progress and Policy 


13. There can no longer be any doubt that 
the USSR is well on the road toward match- 
ing the US in many of the indices of na- 
tional power. In 1950 Soviet gross national 
product (GNP) was a little over a third that 
of the US; in 1960 it was nearly half that 
of the US. During the remaining years of 
the Seven-Year Plan, the USSR will probably 
achieve an annual growth rate of slightly 


less than six percent. By 1965, Soviet GNP ~ 


will be over half that of the US and about 


1947. Total investment in the USSR will 
probably reach about one-third of GNP by 
1965, as compared with the present US rate 
of about one-fifth of GNP. Soviet industrial 





| investment in 1958, measured in dollars, had 
‘already exceeded the record US figure, set 
in 1957. 
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14. Overtaking the US in total output is a 
distant prospect. But in more meaningful 
ways, the economic of the USSR al- 


read favorably with that of its 
com . By virtue of complete 
subordination to regime control, the Soviet 


economy, despite its smaller size, is presently 
supporting a military effort of approximately 
the same size as that of the US. By 1965, 
production levels in certain basic industrial 
products will probably approach and in some 
cases surpass present US records; for example, 
the USSR has announced and probably will 
achieve a steel production of 105 million met- 
ric tons in 1965, which approximates the US 
record of 106 million achieved in 1955. 


15. There are and will remain certain ele- 
ments of backwardness. Agricultural produc- 
tion, despite heavy investment, will still em- 
ploy a very much higher proportion of man- 
power in the USSR than in the US. The in- 
dividual Soviet consumer, although he will 
gain about four percent per year in overall 
consumption, will still have a standard of 
living far inferior to that of his US counter- 
part, especially in housing and in range of 
consumer choice. Soviet society even by 1970 
will not be affluent in the sense of possessing 
a large service sector in the economy or hav- 
ing available a plethora of gadgetry, consumer 
choices, and stylistic improvements. Never- 
theless, in the decade ahead industry will be 
expanding so rapidly that by the beginning 
of the 1970's the Soviet leaders will be able 
to confer upon the Soviet citizen benefits 
considerably beyond those available today. 
Most aa aa of all, however, the USSR 

possesses an economy sufficiently 
send sid Goalie to pemuit to anton oe 
sources relatively freely and without agoniz- 
ing self-denials to the major uses of national 
power—defense, science, and foreign political 
and economic operations. 


16. The Soviet leaders obviously understand 
that science has become one of the key fronts 
in the world struggle, not only because of 
its relation to military and economic strength 
but also because it is a major element in great 
power prestige. The scale of the Soviet effort, 
thanks to a heavy investment in training 


scientists in past years, is probably now 
roughly on a par with that of the US in 
some fields of the basic sciences and in some 
critical areas related to weapons technology. 


17. Soviet progress in the field of rocketry has 
probably had more effect upon world opinion 
and upon the world situation than any de- 
velopment of the past two or three years. 
This progress, together with the earlier So- 
viet achievements in nuclear weapons devel- 
opment, has created a new strategic situa- 
tion in the world which will be discussed in 
greater detail in later paragraphs of this esti- 
mate. It is enough here to say that this new 
military capability is providing the Soviet 
leaders with a weapons system that is valuable 
in terms of both political exploitation and 
military deterrence. 


18. The Soviet leaders consider themselves to 
be_in a ~ position_of great strength. They 
probably believe that they now possess, or will 
soon have, a powerful counterdeterrent to the 
existing US deterrent force, and that this 
counterdeterrent will become more and more 
persuasive in the years ahead. They almost 
certainly feel that for these reasons they can 
frequently and vigorously challenge the US 
on disputed issues. They probably feel that 
the range of anti-Western. actions which they 
can pursue with little fear of nuclear retalia- 
tion is growing, although they almost cer- 
tainly “recognize that they must act with 
caution lest they provoke the US into pre- 


cipitate action. _The Soviet leaders evidently 


recognize that a general nuclear exchange 
could mean the destruction of the fabric of | 


modern society. 


19. The “peaceful coexis of the 
Soviet leaders is tly the consequence of 
ea anne D fi ts. It is also partly 


re Soviet ideological out- 

pool, which views history not primarily as a 
contest of military power between states, but 
as a long-term social revolutionary struggle. 
The total power position of the Communist 
world—including but not focusing exclusively 
around its military ingredient—is viewed as 
an encouragement and a guarantee of the 
success of revolutionary forces in the non- 
Communist states. In the Soviet view the 
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situation especially in the underdeveloped 
states, is substantial ° 


linuing gains can be won by vigorous pursuit 


of all forms of . The So- 
viets probably also feel that in carefully 
chosen circumstances they could wage limited 
war with Communist-supported, or even with 
Bloc forces, without themselves incurring seri- 
ous risk of general war. The tive 
caution implied in this stra has led to 
open dispute betw ie U: Com- 
munist - Before we can estimate the 
course of unist policy in the years 
ahead, we should therefore examine the po- 
tential and the aspirations of Communist 
China. 





B. Chinese Communist Growth and Aspirations 


20. During the past two or three years the 
Chinese Communist regime has been exhibit- 
ing a growing self-confidence. This probably 
refiected, in part at least, the regime's in- 
creasing satisfaction over its political effec- 
tiveness within China and over a substantial 
consolidation of its economic program. In 
1959, the second year of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, Chinese industrial production increased 
by about 33 percent. Especially dramatic in- 
creases were recorded in basic commodities— 
steel, coal, and electric power. There was 
also a better balance of product, a more ra- 
tional distribution of the labor force, and an 
improvement in the quality of the output. 
In short, the Communists began to receive 
the dividends from 10 years of hard and con- 
centrated effort on the expansion of heavy 
industry. GNP rose by about 18 percent in 
1958; then by about 12 percent in 1959 and 
10 percent in 1960. Investment in 1960 
reached a peak of about one-third of GNP. 


21. Despite such impressive gains, Communist 
China still has a long way to go before be- 
coming a major industrial power. It is still 
largely an agricultural country with a small 
industrial base relative to its huge population. 
Eighty percent of the population is agricul- 
tural, and industrial production is less than 
0 percent that of the US. Communist 

"s most serious problem for some years 

come will be the lag in food production in 
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the face of annual population increase of 
2.5 percent. In time some amelioration may 
occur, since a large part of the industrial 
expansion is directed toward the production 
of items—tractors, fertilizers, irrigation equip- 


ment—intended to support the agricultural | 


sector. As a consequence of population in- 


crease and bad crop years in 1959 afd in 1960, | 


per capita food consumption in China has ac- 
tually declined. GNP will probably continue 
fo increase at a rapid rate, investment will 
continue to be heavy, and per capita consump- 
tion may increase somewhat. Any such 
gains, however, will be realized largely by the 
urban population, while the vast peasantry 
continues barely to subsist. 


22. The Chinese Communist military estab- 
lishment continues to improve. A substantial 
growth in the capacity to produce and as- 
semble complex military equipment is likely, 
and a nuclear development program is un- 
derway. In a few years, say somewhere be- 





tween 1962-1964, the Chinese Communists 
may be able to a nuclear device and , 
soon thereafter build an elementary nuclear | 


weapon deliverable by medium bombers. By 


the end of the decade, they could have a 200-_ 


500 mile missile with a fission warhead, and 
they might be able to produce longer range 
missiles. These dates could be moved for- 
ward or backward by increases or decreases 
in the amount of Soviet aid. 


23. The most striking characteristic of Com- 
munist China is not its economic progress 
but its great revolutionary élan. The Chi- 
nese Communist leaders are men of intense 


ardor who are deadly serious about transform- | 
ing Chinese society completely and irrevoca- 


bly. They are determined to create a “new 
Communist man,” indeed even a “new Chi- 
nese Communist man,” and to give to the 
world the benefits of their “constructive con- 
tributions” to Communist dogma and social 
theory. Confident of their own righteousness 
and orthodoxy and reinforced in that confi- 
dence by what they regard as the great 
achievements of the past decade, they are 
pushing, not only toward great power status in 
the world, but also toward at least co-equal 
Status with the USSR in the world of inter- 
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national communism. Indeed, it became clear 
during 194) that Peiping was presenting a 
major challenge to Moscow's position as the 
final authority in the Communist movement. 


24. This Chinese Communist drive and sense 
of mission is reflected not only in such revo- 
lutionary social changes as the creation of 
the commune but also in foreign policy out- 
look. The Chinese Communists’ view of the 





believe that “imperialism” is on its last legs, 
that the Sino-Soviet Bloc has surpassed the 
West in military power and political influence, 
and that the emerging peoples in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America are ripe for Communist 
revolution, if only they are actively supported 
to that end. Whereas in recent years the 
Soviet leaders have preferred—within the gen- 
eral context of belief in the inevitability of a 
world Communist victory—a comparatively 
low-risk policy of peaceful competition, the 
Chinese Communists have urged a policy of 
greater militancy, even at considerable risk. 
They probably also find this policy useful in 
spurring the Chinese people to the sacrifices 


they are requiring of them. 


C. Sino-Soviet Relations and the Future of 
Communism 


25. The character of Sino-Soviet relations in 
the years ahead will have a profound effect 
upon the future of communism and thereby 
on the world situation. The quarrel with 
Peiping has put the Soviet leaders in a difi- 
cult situation. They cannot condone Chinese 
contumacy without losing control of the Com- 
munist movement. They cannot permit an 
open break without losing what influence they 
still possess over the Chinese and without 
gravely weakening the international Commu- 
nist movement as a whole. The Soviet lead- 
ers would consider an open break calamitous, 
but we do not believe that they would go 
so far in trying to avoid it as to surrender 
to the Chinese position; both the USSR's de- 
termination to preserve its supremacy in the 
Communist movement and Soviet nationa! 
interest in avoiding serious risk of general 


war would preclude such a course. We also 
do not believe that the Chinese would submit 
fully to the Soviet position; their pride, seif- 
righteousness, and national aspirations are 
too heavily committed to permit it. 


26. The issues between the partners are hasic, 
and will probably not be resolved in any clear- 
cut fashion. The in Moscow in No- 
vember,-1960, clearly not produce a com- 
plete agreement, a 
lasting. The estrangement seems likely to 
continue, with ups and downs as new issues 
arise and temporary solutions are deve 
and ly moving toward connec- 
tion. If the Sino-Soviet relationship does in 
eS eieatep tn Cats way, these wll peahetty be 


1 recurrent stresses and strains 
is weaken unist world posture and 


to dimitiisk the’ effectiveness of world commu- 
In particular, faction- 














nism outside the , 
‘lism would be stimulated in the Communist 


movement, with parties or factions in various 
countries tending to identify either with the 
USSR or with Communist China. The two 
countries would compete with each other for 
influence in a variety of arenas, from revolu- 
tionary movements to world organizations. A 
further widening of the Sino-Soviet split, if it 
should occur, would dim the image of the 


rr i a thus 
reduce the pressure upon peri coun- 
tries to accommodate to the Communists. 

27. The cohesive forces between the USSR and 


China are strong, and we believe that 
two states will not ce 
SE een Soviet leaders would 
be 


ronted with a most serious dilemma, 
however, if the Chinese independ- 
ently such a militant policy as to become 
engaged in a major war. Caught between 
a desire to avoid Soviet involvement, with its 
attendant dangers, and a desire to preserve 
a Communist state, with its attendant oppor- 
tunity to re-establish Soviet influence in 
China, the Soviet leaders might tend toward 
the latter course. Thus a wider Sino-Soviet 
divergency would not necessarily lead to a 


it is impossible to predict with confidence 
the course of Communist policy in the decade 
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ahead, particularly in the light of the uncer- 
tain future course in Sino-Soviet relations. 
We believe that the USSR will stick to its 
present policy of seeking to win, victories 
without incurring seriou; risks, and of alter- 
nating or combining shows of anger and belli-~ 
cozity with poses of reasonableness and com> 
promise. We say this largely because we Le- 
lieve that the relationship of power between 
the US and te USSR will cause t:.e Soviet 
leaders to desire to avoid general war, and 
that within the limits which this desire places 
on their action there will be canstantly = 
ing ideas of the potential risks 

volved in the various situations Which will 
arise. A danger exists, of course, that in 
assessing the risks involved in particular sit- 
uations or proposed courses of action, t*ec 
Soviet leaders might overestimate their posi- 
tion while underestimating that of the West. 
In particular, they might misjudge Western 
will and determination in the face of Soviet 
threats or encroachments. Such a political 
miscalculation could lead to the incurring of 
serious risks without the intention to do so; 
it could even lead to general war. 


29. We believe that China will persist in press- 
ing the USSR for a more militant bloc policy. 


It will continue its host tee it 
as it becomes stronger—especially it 


acquires a nuclear capability—it might press 
its objectives much more aggressively than at 
present. On the other hand, the Chinese 
have in recent years assessed risks carefully, 
and despite their bellicose talk they have re- 
frained from actions which involved serious 
risk of large-scale military operations. Thus, 
their_militancy has been tempered by some 
degree of prudence, and this tendency toward 
prudence might in time become somewhat 
stronger as they become more familiar with 
the dangers of nuclear war and as they come 
to recognize the vulnerability of their develop- 
ing industrial capacity. On the whole, how- 
ever, we do not expect a general shift in the 
Chinese domestic or world outlook for some 
tinue to create a serious danger of sees r 
yess hostilities in the Far East, and even 
of general war. 
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30. Over the next decade at least, there ap- 
pears to be a greater likelihood of flexibility 
in Soviet than in Chinese Soviet 
leadership's desiré to prevent a ‘general war, 
the wider range of Soviet contacts with the 
outside world, the continuing pressure at 
home for liberalization, and the growing ca- 
pacity of the USSR to provide its citizens with 
a more confortable life—these factors taken 
together may tend toward moderation in for- 
eign policy and toward a recognition of 
some areas of common interest with the West. 
It is even possible that the Soviet leaders 
will come to feel that the USSR has little in 
common with China except an ideology which 
the Chinese interpret in their own way, and 
that by 1970 ist China, with nuclear 
weapons and a population most 900 mil- 
lion, will be a dangerous _— and as- 
sociate. 


il. THE EMERGING AREAS 


A. The Political and Social Milieu 


31. It is one of the key points in the Soviet 
estimate of the world situation that condi- 
tions are favorable for Communist gains in 
the colonial and ex-colonial areas of the 
world; there is much to support this Soviet 
view. The nationalist revolutions in such 
areas as Africa and the Arab states have been 
directed largely toward revamping political 
and social systems in order to modernize so- 
cieties and to achieve a place in the sun. The 
Communist revolutions in Russia and China 
arose from broadly comparable aspirations. 
Indeed, the system in these countries is widely 
admired in the newer nations of the world be- 
cause it has been demonstrably effective in 
achieving rapid modernization, while West 
is aseccisted in their minds with the colonial- 
ism which they blame for most | r prob- 
lems and miserjes, both real and fancied. 


32. Many of these countries in emerging 
areas—especially in Africa and the Middle 
East—are in the charge of revolutionary- 
minded leaders, in others of them such leaders 
are making a bid for power. These leaders 
are members of an intelligentsia who have fre- 
quently had an education along Western 
lines, some of it in military schools, and who 
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have become aware through travel and educa- 
tion—or through observation of the mode 
of life of Westerners in their midst—of the 
backwardness of their countries and the pov- 
erty of their people. Out of a sense of obliga- 
tion, frustration, and im ' 

adopted a revolutionary @ ow » 
olutionary action against the old or “old order— 
whether it was colonial or indigenous. De- 
spite the Western nature of their youthful 
training, they tend to be resentful of Western 
influence and critical of Western methods. 
They therefore are tempted by Communism 
insofar as it is anti-Western and an effectivé 
method of bringing about rapid change. ~ 


33. Nevertheless, the revolutionary intelli- 
gentsia are generally chary of embracing com- 
munism. Some of them have accepted Com- 
munis€ advisers, economic aid, and diplomatic 
support, and some have even sided with the 
Communists against the West. But, for the 
most part they do not wish to accept all that 
now goes with the Communist ideology—the 
goal of a classless society, wholesale social re- 
organization, Soviet interference in or dicta- 
tion of domestic policy, complete identifica- 
tion with the Soviet Bloc in international 
politics, and exclusion from Western economic 
ald and technical assistance. Moreover, 
many of them have become aware of their 


some features of that past and binding them 
into the new fabric being created. Thus, they 
see themselves, not as capitalists, Communists, 
or exponents of any other borrowed ideology, 
but as nationalists out their own des- 
tinies rom rom 
other societies the elements with which to 
fashion new states and new societies of their 
own. 


34. There are, of course, wide variations within 
the emerging world, not only as among major 
areas—Latin America is quite different from 
Africa—but even within major areas. There 
are wide diversities of all kinds in social struc- 
ture, degree of advancement, extent of revo- 
lutionary feeling, degree of pressure upon 
available resources, extent of implantation of 


Western institutions, and cultural back- 
grounds. Whereas Latin America is Chris- 
tian, is predominantly Western in language 
and culture, and has a long history of inde- 
pendence, Africa is a melange of languages, 
religions, and cultures, and is only now emerg- 
ing from foreign domination. Even within a 
continent such as Latin America, there are 
societies which have passed through & major 
social revolution and others which still possess 
small social elites and a large mass of illiterate 
and poverty-stricken peasants and tribes. 


35. There is, however, a large common de- 
nominator in the underdeveloped world. This 
is and ty which 
is either est or dormant and which arises 
from the rapidity with which knowledge is 
growing and from the revolutionary manner 
in which large numbers of people are react- 
ing to the changes in the world around them. 
Nearly all the nations of the underdeveloped 
world—whether in Southeast Asia, South Asia, 
the Middie East, Africa, or Latin America— 


are beset by problems from popu- 
lation & capital, 
rising popular expectations, infernal political 
strife and com cal pressures, 
lack of poli tive 
and technical competence, and an inadequate 
sense of na ty. While some states, 


y those barely emerging from tribal- 
ism, as in Africa, suffer more intensely than 
others from these assorted ills, even states 
such as India and the more advanced Latin 
American countries confront several of them 
to a most serious degree. Many states have 
adopted strongly socialist methods; some have 
held to constitutional methods of government 
with only the greatest difficulty; some have 
thrown out bloody dictators only to acquire 
equally distasteful successors; some have 
taken halting and others more dramatic steps 
toward the establishment of democratic gov- 
ernments. 


36. In states confronted by these enormous 
problems, the tendency toward some blend 
of authoritarianism and ‘socialism seems 
likely to continue. Revolutionary leaders at- 


tempting to deal with backwardness, tribal- 
ism, feudalism, corruption, economic pres- 
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sures, and ineptitude often have no alterna- 
tive but to stifle political opposition. Western 
states which set store by economic individual- 
ism and political freedom will probably be 
increasingly shocked by methods which will 
be adopted, but in the eyes of local leaders 
Western standards of political and economic 
conduct are likely to be irrelevant to the prob- 
lem. Revolutionary leaders are likely to ex- 
pect the West to judge them more by what 
they are trying to do than by the manner 
in which they are doing it. If the West 
does not understand and help them, they will 
tend to rely more and more heavily upon the 
Communists, until a point is reached when 
they can no longer extricate themselves from 


the Communist embrace. 
37. Of all the problems confronting these na- 
tions that of the relation between tion 


rh 
cull. , population growth is a grave 
world problem, with present rates making for 
a — the world’s population every 
3 years. In 1930 the world population 
was two billion; today it is three billion; in 
twenty yeais it will probably be four billion; 


in forty years it may be six 

tm Sorty peace. may be ois. ox sanen Weloe. 
areas, where nearly everywhere it exceeds 
two percent a year. Ten years ago almost 
no nation had a population growth rate of 
three percent; now such rates are not un- 
common and there is no reasonable prospect 
that they can be significantly reduced in the 
next decade, whatever means might be tried. 
These increases impede capital formation in 
the areas where it is needed most, since in- 
creases in production simply go to keep 
alive the larger numbers of unproductive old 
people and children. In some cases total 
GNP grows while per capita GNP falls. Stand- 
ards of living are declining in some countries 
at precisely the time when the revolutionary 
leaders now in charge must begin to meet 
the expectations which have arisen in their 
own and in their fellow countrymen’'s minds. 


38. The problem of maintaining standards of 






met with substantial inf 
and with the execution of national develop- 
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ment programs. However, even if these coun- 
tries received outside aid in massive quanti- 


ties, they would still confront the grave ti- 
cl and soil problems of hackwan aa UP 
rooted societies. Indeed, these problems 

Tnhibit both the receipt and proper use of 
needed economic assistance. The present rev- 


olutionary leaders must surmount t 


The nationalist chara if nh are to sustain 
Tae t charac eir revolutions; 


if they fail, they may be replaced aced by Commu- 
nist leaders ready to use Draconian methods 
and determined to impose permanent totali- 
tarian institutions. 








B. International Outlook 

39. If, as we suggest above, the emerging 

countries will be preoccupied with their own 

problems, their attitudes toward the outside 

world will be determined largely by the way 

in which they feel the outside world impinges 

upon these problems. These countries and ‘ 
their leaders will not be concerned so much 

with ideological, moral, and cultural consid- 

erations as they will with manipulating out-, 
side influences in order to protect themselves) 
or to advance their particular interests. The 

two great powers are likely to be viewed 

largely in terms of the threat or succor which 

they will afford. 


40. Some of the emerging states have clearly 
aligned themselves with one or another of the 


two great powers. Many of these are states 
on the periphery of the Sino-Soviet Bloc— 
Iran, Pakistan, Thailand, South Vietnam, and 
South Korea—and their leaders have aligned 
themselves with the US in order to obtain 
that military and economic assistance which 
they hoped would enable them to keep any 
domestic enemies at bay and to stand up 
against pressures from their powerful neigh- 
bors. Cuba alleges similar reasons for align- 
ing itself with the USSR. 


41. In general, Fa ton dan peat 
they could safel so have chosen _neutral- 
ism, and Indeed some of them have made 
quite a profitable thing of it. In their de- 
sire to achieve and maintain national inde- 
pendence they have sought to avoid com- 
mitment to either side, and they have recog- 
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the USSR has some advantages over the US 
in carrying out aid programs; it can move 
more quickly and without regard to a variety 
of politically-imposed restrictions which char- 
acterize US activities. On the other hand, as 


lems which the US has faced in its foreign aid 
programs. 


43. We believe that if the present trend to- 
ward neutralism is not reversed, it will become 
so strong that it will draw away from the 
West some of those Niatioms-now associated 


the US. Aside from the probability of with- 
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drawal from Western association and at- 
tempts to balance Western with Soviet or 
Chinese influence, there will be continual 
pressures for economic aid and political sup- 
port, for denunciations of colonialism, for con- 
cessions on disarmament, and for further 
Western retreat from positions of predomi- 
nance or influence. The US position in the 
UN will probably becSme increasingly difmfi- 

since many of thes® coun- 
tries—including such influential members as 








‘major Western powers and ia! | the 
US as an Instrument OF na and hence 
in their view “im * policy. For this 





and proposals to bring in Communist China 
have received widespread sympathy among 
the emerging nations. Their numbers are 
now so great that when their views become 
more now seems unavoid- 
able—the hitherto predominant Western in- 
fluence in the UN will be greatly reduced. 


45. © nen 2 ee 








upon the naivete and weaknesses of inexperi- 
enced leaders. Hence the problem for neu 
tralist states is to keep out of Communist 
clutches. Nevertheless, insofar as the new 
and underdeveioped nations can overcome 
their problems, they may take on a strength 
and stature which will enable them to main- 
tain their neutrality against Communist pres- 
sures. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF THE WESTERN ALLIANCES 


46. Western statesmen are faced with enor- 
mously more complicated problems than they 
had to face ten years ago. Whereas then one 
could think of military containment in terms 
of defining vital areas or lines of demarcation 
between the Communist world and the Free 
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World, or even providing economic aid and 
diplomatic support in order to achieve political 
perenne 
only with stronger, more flexible, and 
dangerous es 

the southert two-thirds of the world. 
crises, as Wé Nave seen, arisé ONly partly from 
Soviet and Chinese Communist machinations, 
many other factors are at work, such as the 
natural growth of population, knowledge, 
communication, and human aspirations, and 
the social dislocations that accompany rapid 
change. 

47. The West has substantial and growing 
assets. The Western European economies, 
especially those in the Common Market area, 
are booming. Rates of economic growth in 
France and West Germany are about as high 
as in the USSR, averaging around six or séven 
percent per annum since 1950. In the UK 
and the US growth rates are somewhat lower, 
averaging around three or four percent; at 
the moment, the UK economy is in danger of 
stagnation, while that of the US has markedly 
slowed down. Nevertheless, the Western econ- 
omies are-for the most part highly advanced 
and flexible, and they respond to trade and 
fiscal policies designed to adjust them. The 
‘greater emphasis in the Western economies 
upon private capital, and upon the allocation 
of resources through the market place, makes 
it more difficult for them than for those of 
the Communist countries to concentrate upon 
he development of national power; however, 


in times of emergency they can readily be 
made to serve that objective. 


48. Likewise, the major Western Powers, with 
their systems of alliances, overseas bases, and 
worldwide deployments of ground, naval, and 
air forces, possess_enormous 
Grave problone Oi cit WORSE To ateete 
doctrine, weapons systems, and the political 
j application of military power. These we dis- 
cuss below (Section V), but even with the 
deficiencies and gaps which are generally 
recognized this military power of the West 
is great and widely respected. 


49. Moreover, despite the anticolonialism of 
many of the world’s peoples, the Western 
powers still wield great influence in many 
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areas_of the emerging—world. English and 
French are still the linguage francae of Africa, 
the Middle East, and Southern Asia; they are 
still the languages of the revolutionary in- 
telligentsia and of the universities. While 
Western influence has tended to decline in 
some areas, as for example among the Arab 
states, it has tended to rise in other areas, 
as for example in India. The Western, not 
the Communist, states are still the principal 
trading partners of most of the emerging na- 
tions, and still their principal bankers, in-. 
vestors, and developers. eee 
shown by many leaders of the emerging na- 
tions in Communist methods of development 
and in Soviet economic assistance, these same 
leaders still have borrowed from the West 
most of their Sasic concepts of the good Hie. 


50. Nevertheless, the Western countries have 
grave and continuing problems. Political in- 
stability, while becoming epidemic in the 
southern two-thirds of the world, is still en- 
demic in parts of the northern third. Basi- 
cally unhealthy political situations exist in 
Western Europe itself; Spain and Portugal are 
restive under personal dictatorships, Italy \ 
continues to struggle with finding a parlia- i» 
mentary basis for constitutional government, “er 
and France has put its burdens upon one man f 
who holds warring factions in harness through 

a governmental system created by him and 

for him alone. On the periphery of Europe, 
Greece remains poverty-stricken and politi- , 
cally weak, while Turkey is passing through 

a crisis of regime, the outcome of which can~ 
only be surmised. 


51. Ou 
a 
vy Tar the most important non-WesteTfi na- 


tion associated with the system, enjoys a flour- 
ishing economy, but is 
found | 

successfully imposed 






Japan 
selected elements of Western society upon a 
traditionalist society gradually over a period 


of nearly a century, the impact of nuclear 








warfare, defeat, and US occupation shook 
Japanese society to oundations. par- 
ticular the psychological atmosphere is still 


overcast with the memories generated by the 


weer: 
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only two nuclear weapons ever used in war. 
Today the country, after a decade of US as- 
sistance, is not only to find a way of 
life common to , but to finda s 

stance bet and 


On. tn this StxeaRaly Geely contending 
US. In this y contending 


political alternatives are being presented to 
the Japanese people: a radical left which fa- 
vors neutralism and closer association with 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc, and a conservative right 
that is generally disposed to association with 
the US. It is possible that the existing US- 
Japanese defense agreement may prove more 
a token than a reality; in any event the US 
is likely to have increasing difficulties in the 
years ahead in carrying out actions under 





ization, CENTO was gravely shaken in 1958 by 
the revolution in Iraq and that country's 
subsequent withdrawal. Iran seems to be 


cles have emerged in Iran and Pakistan. 
SEATO has always been a loose association. 
It has only one member, Thailand, in main- 
land Southeast Asia, and the course of events 
in Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam will 
have a great effect upon Thailand's policy. 
The continuing failure of the principal mem- 
bers of the organization—the UK, US, and 
France—to have a common estimate of the 
situation in, and a common policy toward, 
the Indo-Chinese states makes it extremely 
difficult for SEATO to serve as an effective 
instrument for stability in the area. 


53. These problems and weaknesses in US al- 
ite itside Europe put in sharp relief the 

mater vigor and strength of NATO. 
L _.. As many weaknesses, NATO has shown 
itself to be a useful instrument of Western 
cooperation, and it has absorbed numerous 
shocks and crises arising both within and 
outside the alliance. It bears promise of con- 
tinuing so to serve and, with some increase 


of constructive support by its members, even 
of expanding its utility. 


54. But NATO contains centrifuga! as well as 
centripetal forces. Some of these relate to the 
NATO military program. France's opposition 
to an integrated force structure is well known, 
as is France's recurrent removal of NATO- 
committed forces from NATO command. 
Most NATO members, of course, maintain 
forces, and in the case of the US very power- 
ful forces, which they have never contem- 
plated putting under NATO authority in 
peacetime. The most important of these are 
the US nuclear-capable strategic forces, and 
the desire to possess similar forces as a symbol 
of prestige and as a balance to US power with- 
in the Atlantic alliance contributed to the 
British and French decisions tc develop inde- 


pendent nuclear capabilities. 


55. US control of the major deter- 
Peat a aime Bufonsene i The past te 
a 

a fashion. More recently 
iiany aU Ein tesema tonubted tw the on 
posite fear: that the US could no longer be 
poe. EE devastation in 
ordét t Counter Soviet pressures in Europe, 
and that the Soviet leaders, judging this to 
be the case, would not be restrained from such 
pressures. Various suggestions have been 
made for solving the dilemmas presented by 
the evolving world strategic situation—nu- 
clear sharing, revision of the mission and 
armament of the shield forces on the conti- 
nent, arms limitations in the European area 
or in special European zones, revised pro- 
cedures for consultation and decision making. 
Whatever position may ultimately be taken 
regarding these suggestions, virtually all of 
NATO's military concepts seem likely to come 
under increasing questioning and to be sub- 


jected to strong pressures for substantial re- 
vision in the decade ahead. 


56. In addition to these military problems 
NATO as an organization confronts various 
internal divergencies and rivalries which not 
only sap its capacity to act but shadow the 
image which it presents to the world. The 
basic relationship between the US and its 
European NATO allies is coming under strain, 
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both because of the growing strength and as- 


sertiveness of the European NATO 
se Se oa 
doubts ; ‘ 


powerful nation economically in Western Eu- 
rope and the relative weakness of the UK com- 
plicate the problem of bridging the gap be- 
tween the Common Market and Outer Seven 


groups. 


58. Another serious problem for the alliance 
is created by the impact of colonial problems. 
This issue is at present posed most gravely 
by the , which has stirred up 
anti-Wester among the emergine peoples 
and dissension within the alliance. But Bel- 
gian and Dutch sensitivities regarding the 
Congo and West New Guinea problems, the 
British dilemmas in Nyasaland, Rhodesia, 
Kenya, and Uganda, and the strong colonia)- 
ist attitude of Portugal add to the difficulties 
of individual states and tend to cause tensions 
among them. Until some of these issues are 
resolved it will be almost impossible for NATO 


as a whole to escape reproaches as a protector 
of colonialism. 


a a oe ome aS 
maiaise, there is, we believe, 1 Atvationis 
deeper significance: © 

not 8#en in a common light among the ma- 


jor Western states. This lack of a common 
understanding is due partly to a failure to 


communicate, partly to the cultural differ- 
ences among the Western states, and partly 
to the inevitable divergencies of interest in 
many areas. AS a consequence, a good many 
urgent problems are unresolved. When sharp 
tensions arise over these problems—as in the 
case of the Offshore Islands and Berlin—a 
common policy often has to be improvised, 
while mounting fears impede united action. 


V. THE MILITARY PROBLEM 
A. The Evolving Strategic Situation 
60. Despite a widespread feeling that allout 
nuclear war is unlikely, the problem posed by 
the accumulation of offensive wespons.o{ mass 
by the great temajn 
the-MmATOr prOBlem-ol the 188%. Although 
we have been unable to agree upon an esti- 
” mate of the size of the Soviet ICBM program 
(estimates range from 200—or perhaps even 
less—to 700 on launcher for mid-1963), the 
Soviet capability even at the lowest estimated 
figure will pose a grave threat to the US. To 
illustrate, if one assumes the number on 
launcher to be 200 and the teen 
rates of_reliabilify to the m , USSR 
could detonate in the US in the target area 
some 1 l The even 
greater delivery capability provided by shorter 
range missiles and nuclear weapons deliver- 
abie by aircraft or submarines and ships poses 
an additional threat to the US, to US bases 
overseas, to US allies, and indeed to most of the 
northern hemisphere. 


61. So far as we can see now, if the USSR 
undertook to deliver such an attack, the US 


could do little to poo 4 agape 
hed pe a t is, an attack 
delivered w attack was believed 
to be contnenh ane not prevent such dam- 
age unless the various types of Soviet missile 
launchers had been precisely located, and 
there is doubt that a high proportion could 
be so located. Antiballistic missile systems 
of presently unproven effectiveness will prob- 
ably be available about the middle of the dec- 
ade, but such early systems almost certainly 
will not be sufficiently developed or widely- 
enough deployed to give assurance of destroy- 
ing or neutralizing more than a small pro- 
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of the missiles which the USSR will 
be capable of launching.' 


62. The US, however, will also almost cer- 
tainly be able to do enormous damage to the 
ft is true t during the next year or so the 
vulnerability of US retaliatory forces to a sur- 
prise missile attack and the uncertainties re- 
garding the size of the Soviet ICBM force in- 
troduce some measure of doubt regarding the 
extent of the US retaliatory capability. It is 
very unlikely, however, that even during this 
period the USSR will acquire capabilities suf- 
ficient to give it confidence that it can pre- 
vent an unacceptable level of US retaliation.* 
As the decade advances, the US program of 
maintaining a portion of the US bomber 
force on airborne alert and of dispersing mis- 
siles in hardened sites, aboard submarines at 
sea, and on railborne carriers should virtually 
assure the survival of a substantial retaliatory 
capability. The Soviets are pursuing a vigor- 
ous program for developing antimissile de- 
fenses, and we estimate that the USSR will 
probably begin to deploy an antimissile sys- 


Capabilities and Policies, 1960-1965," dated 1 De- 


USSR may wel! sense that it has the advantage. 
The Soviet leacers may press that advantage and 
offer the US the choice of war or of backing down 
on an issue heretofore considered vital to our 
national interests. 


consider that the first nation to deploy such 
weapons will gain major psychological, politi- 
cal, and military advantages. Nevertheless, 
we believe it almost certain that these de- 
fenses throughout the period will remain in- 
adequate to shield large areas of the USSR 
from widespread devastation. 


63. Thus it appears likely that during most 


of the decade ahead tra situation 


USSR will possess relatively invulnerable nu- 
Clea weapons systems capable of inflicting 
enormous destruction upon the other. The 
world must face the possibility that a general 
nuclear war—brought to pass through acci- 
dent, design, or miscalculation—would kill 
many millions of people, destroy the capital 








accumulation of many decades, render large . 


sections of the earth virtually uninhabitable 
for a time, and destroy the power of most of 
the modern nations of the world. 


64. This strategic situation does not make 
genera] nuclear war impossible, but it does 
make it a highly irrational response to inter- 
national disputes. As long as this situation 
continues, each side will be deterred by fear 
of the consequences (if by nothing else) from 
deliberately initiating general war. It is al- 
most certain, moreover, that each side will 
be deterred from action or policies which in- 
volve serious risk of general war. The cru- 
cial question is: how will the risks of a given 
action be judged in the context of ciftuin- 
stances which exists when the action is con- 
templated? To be more specific: how far will 
the Soviets—or the Chinese Communists—be 
emboldened by judging that Western reac- 
tion to some Communist aggression will be in- 
hibited by Western aversion to incurring 
serious risk of general war? To what extent 
will the Western reaction actually be so 
inhibited? Such questions as these are likely 
to be decisive in any sharp international 
crisis. 


65. But apart from the calculation of risks 
in times of crisis, this strategic situation poses 
other serious problems for policymakers. 
How long will it persist? Can either side 
achieve a clear military superiority? If the 
situation of mutual deterrence does persist, 
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can nuclear war be prevented from occurring 
by accident? Can nuclear blackmail be 
countered? Can nuclear armaments be re- 
duced or eliminated without creating unfair 
advantage or opportunities for evasion? We 
do not pretend to offer answers, but only to 
point out in the paragraphs below some of 
the military and political problems which we 
believe this strategic situation has created 
and will create in the decade ahead. 


B. Military and Political Implications of the 
Evolving Strategic Situation * 
66. There is much ignorance and uncertainty 
among military and civilian leaders through- 
out the world—in both Communist and non- 
Communist countries—about the present and 
future world military situation. This is due 
in part to security restrictions between gov- 
ernments and even within governments, in 
part to the complex technical and operational 
factors involved in modern military actions, 
.jand in part to the fact that the destructive 
potential of modern weapons is | is unprecedented 
in human history. Even among ng the politi- 
cally and militarily sophisticated, there is con- 
siderable puzziement and disagreement about 


* The Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, and the 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Op- 
erations, believe that the tone of Section V, es- 
pecially part B of this Section, compares a dy- 
namic Communist Bloc to a static Free World. 
While emphasizing the capabilities of the Bloc, 
it gives little or no credit to the capability or 
determination of the West to shape the course of 
events. 

For example: 

. Paragraph charges “large numbers of 
peoplé exexyavhese” with acceptance of the Ber- 
trand Russell thesis of preferring Communist 
chains to nuclear war. The Director for Intelli- 

gence, Joint Staff, and the Assistant to the Secre- 

tary of Defense, Special Operations, doubt the 
validity of this 

b. Paragraph asts Communist political 
manipulation in crisis situations so as to try to 
make Western intervention seem “capricious or 
imperialistic.” Adroitness in the political arena 
by the West—believed by the Director for Intel- 
ligence, Joint Staff, and the Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Special Operations, to be 

equally possible—appears to be discounted as a 

factor for corsideration. | 
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, the deterrent effect of present and future nu- 


clear capabilities, about the probable behav- 

ior of states in critical situations, and about 

the most suitable and effective strategic doc- 
nes and weapons systems to develop. 


67. These problems ey me ay 
leaders as much as they trouble those o 


. We do not believe that the Soviet 
leaders conceive the ICBM to be the final 
answer to their military problems, and we 
doubt that they have formed definite ideas 
about their force structure ten years hence 
or about the precise role they will assign to 
military power in their campaign to estab- 
lish world communism. They now -see-them- 
Selves as emerging from a period of strategic 
inferiority, and they sufély consider it a prime 
objective not to let the US draw ahead once 
more. As long as the weapons race persists, 
they will not be content with a Strategic 
equilibrium, or with the progress they have 
hitherto made in weapons development. Be- 
yond that, they will continue to carry on sci- 
entific and weapons research and develop- 
ment programs with a high sense of urgency 
in order to find new weapons systems and de- 
fenses against existing ones. They would do 
this even without dream of vast military con- 
quests, simply in the interest of defense. But 
if they developed a weapons system which 
gave promise of decided advantage over the 
US, they would certainly seek to gain maxi- 
mum profit from it. 








68. In the decade ahead some such weapons— 
for example, one providing defense against 
missiles—may achieve operational status and 
tend to upset the nuclear missile terror bal- 
ance we have described. From what we know 
of Soviet ideas, however, we conclude that 
during the next five years—and perhaps long- 
er—the Soviet leaders will conceive of their 


long-range striking capability in terms of de- 
terrence and of employment in a heavy blow 
shquid they finally conclude that deterrence 
had failed, rat n terms of the de- 
liberate initiation of general war. In their 
view, a condition of mutual deterrence will 
provide an umbrella under which they can 











wage a vigorous campaign, using a wide va- , 
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riety of methods, throughout the non-Commu- 
nist world.‘ 


69. In such a circumstance the Soviet leaders 
will have substantial advantages. They can 
create crises and issue threats over compara- 
tively minor matters with a reasonable degree 
of confidence that one or more of the West- 
ern powers will give way because of the risks 
of general war involved in resisting. In cir 


cumstances where they judge the risk is not -_ 


too great they might engage in military ac- 
tion, possibly with Soviet forces but more prob- 
ably with other bloc forces or with local revo- 
lutionary armed groups. an 

it_appeared the choice 
one between massive nuclear 







destruction and 
compromise of principle (including even sur- 


render of territory), end 
around the world would choosé the latter. 





70. It is now widely held that, in order to 
prevent such a paralyzing choice from being 


presented, Mis necessary to have limited war 
comparatively minor 


ts can be countered with appropriate 
means. But in recent years limited war capa- 
bilities in the West have been declining rather 
than rising. There has been a trend toward 
the reduction of budgetary allocations for the 
modernization and mobility of limited-war- 
capable forces. Two of the US allies, for 
reasons of national prestige, or because they 
fear that the US will not always support them, 
have carried on strategic nuclear weapons pro- 
grams of their own and have reduced their 
conventional forces. 


71. Even if substantial limited war forces 


cepted. It is clear, for example, “that only 
limited ob can be won limited 


means, and tha jectives 
or extension of the conflict beyond a well de- 


‘The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF. 
does not concur in this paragraph. It is his 
belief that the evidence of offensive missile and 
bomber production and deployment shows a defi- 
nite intent by the Soviet rulers to achieve a clear 
military superiority at the earliest practicable 
date. 


- dhe 
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fined area of combat threatens expansion into 
& major war and poses for both sides the 
question of undertaking a large-scale pre- 
emptive attack on the enemy's homeland. 
Even when both parties accept limitations 
upon their objectives and upon the area of 
combat, the rules of combat within that es- 
tablished area still pose problems. One of 
_these is that of using nuclear weapons for 
~ tactical advantage. The use of nuclear weap- 
ons in almost any form would greatly com- 
plicate both the military and political prob- 
lem. It would almost certainly confuse the 
enemy and the neutrals as to the user's real 
intentions—as distinct from his announced 
ones—and alienate large and influential sec- 
tors of world opinion from the cause of the 
user, however just it may have been. The 
Soviets would presumably regard the use of 
nuclear weapons in the light of the proposi- 
tion which they repeatedly assert and prob- 
ably believe—that limited wars would carry 
particularly great risks of spreading into gen- 
eral war if nuclear weapons were introduced. 


72. From a political point of view, there are 
also questions aho circumstances in 
which one can intervene with limited forces. 
As a general rule and as a result of the ex- 
perience of Korea, the Communist powers will 
probably try to_avold clei-eot-provecsfions 

rmit the West to bring limited 
war Capabilities to bear. “They will instead 
attempt to use situations which are legally 


Of pdliticatty-andmalous, that~ is; situations 
in which they Have a défensible coior of of right 


for the Use OF force OF in” 
issue 

so confuse as-to make 
seem capricious-or’ im oe wee will 7. 
depend upon the way in which the issue is 
Seer sey | 
sides. In many circumstances fear of the 
spread of the conflict into a general nuclear 
war might be so great that the intervener 
would find himself severely condemned by 


large segments of world opinion. 


73. A major problem during the next decade is 
also posed by the probability ‘hat additional 
nations will acquire a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility. France already has a program under- 
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way, and Communist China and Israel almost 
certainly have started such weapons pro- 
grams. Other nations might enter the field 
if only to counter the power and prestige 
which their rivals or their enemies might 
gain through the acquisition of a nuclear ca- 
pability. Even a small increase in the number 
of nations possessing nuclear weapons will 
add to the dangers inherent in critical situa- 
tions as they arise. An increase in the num- 
ber of states capable of using nuclear weap- 
ons—even as a threat—will also increase the 
chances for irrational and desperate action. 
At a minimum, the weap- 
ons capabilities will stir up additional politi- 
cal turmoil by encouraging intransigence in 
their possessors and by encouraging fear and 
counteraction among those who might con- 
sider themselves threatened. 


74. Related to these problems of limited war 
and spread of nuclear capabilities is the prob- 
lem of preventing miscalculations which 
might precipitate general war unintentionally. 
Whenever international disputes arise there is 
a natural tendency for the parties concerned 
to place their forces on an tus and 
progressively to strengthen the alert by var- 
ious forms of deployment. In some cases these 
might be normal precautions and in some 
cases they might be intended to frighten the 
adversary, or both. In any case, there is 
likely to be considerable concern among neu- 
trals and US allies that the US and the USSR 
will act in t a fashion, that both 
the US and the USSR might become so com- 
mitted that they would be unable to back down 
and thus would become involved in war, or 
that the state of alert on one side or both will 
become so advanced that, fearing a surprise 
attack, one would take pre ve action 
against the other. As the decade advances 
and surprise attack against retaliatery weap- 
ons systems loses much of its advantage, com- 
pelling reasons for launching a pre-emptive 
attack will no longer exist. Nevertheless, fear 
of surprise attack will probably persist and 
might weigh more heavily in the minds of 
policymakers than would in fact be justified. 





75. Another concern is that general war may 
come about by sheer accident. The worry 


ed 


here is that with an increasing number and 
variety of space capsules in orbit or being fired 
into orbit, with an increasing number of mis- 
siles nuclear-armed and on the ready, with 
Strategic air forces airborne and armed with 
nuclear weapons, with a new and untested 
ballistic missile early warning system in oper- 
ation, war could come about through commu- 
nications failures or anomalies, irrational ac- 
tion by local crews or commanders, or errors in 
judgment, without either side wishing this to 
happen. As the decade advances and surprise 
attack loses some of its advantages, there will 
no longer be compelling reasons to respond 
immediately to supposed or actual infringe- 
ments of air space by presumably hostile mis- 
Siles or aircraft. Nevertheless, fear of attack 
might in some circumstances be so great that 
general war could come about in ways we have 
noted. 


76. In this situation of widespread fear of a 
general nuclear war, it is natural that the peo- 
ples of the world should look to arms control 
as a means of reducing the danger. What- 
ever its motivation, the USSR has carried on 
a many-sided campaign for general and com- 
plete disarmament. The Soviet leaders prob- 
ably are interested in achieving some degree of 
disarmament, to an extent which would at 
least slow down or stop developments which 
might harm their strategic position or increase 
the danger of accidental war. During the 
decade, it is possible that both sides will be- 
come sufficiently concerned with stabilizing 
the balance of terror that some limited agree- 
ments may be reached. In any case, it is pos- 
sible that—in order both to achieve stabiliza- 
tion and to meet world pressures for reducing 
the danger of war—the two sides will under- 
take tacit agreements resulting in some degree 
of arms limitation. 


77. Also, the UN is likely to continue to be re- 
garded by its members as an instrument for 
the prevention of war. If two nations are in- 
volved in dispute that threatens to result in 
a general war which they: wish to avoid, the 
UN might provide a useful forum for airing 
the dispute and UN action a useful excuse for 
emerging from the dispute with less than full 
satisfaction. Moreover, the underdeveloped 
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nations, who are likely to become an increas- 
ingly powerful voice in the UN, will almost cer- 
tainly feel it in their interest to prevent a gen- 
eral war and will therefore exert their in- 
fluence for the preservation of peace. 


78. While there is some reason to expect,, 
therefore, that the UN may play a role in pre- 
serving peace, that the present balance of 
forces will persist or become stabilized, that 
the limited war concept may be sufficiently 
capable of development to provide an escape 
from nuclear blackmail and general nuclear 
war, and that chances of general war coming 


about by accident or fear of surprise attack ° 


may be reduced, the decade ahead will still 
be an extremely dangerous one. Soviets 
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see increasing opportunities for political gains 
in their new strategic position, in their eco- 
nomic growth, and in the changing situation 
in the underdeveloped areas. They are almost 
certain to test these opportunities, and such 
tests could give rise to serious crises. Berlin 
and the Offshore Islands exemplify situation; 
in which retreat may become impossible, and 
civil wars in such areas on the periphery of the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc as Laos could pose grave ques- 
tions concerning the objectives and rules for 
the conduct of limited operations. The world 
contest in the decade ahead will necessarily 
be conducted in the shadow of this strategic 
situation, and it will affect the decisions of 
statesmen everywhere. 
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Subject: «SHU Report Humber 50 


neference: Wemorandum from the Military Assistant, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, dated 
2 March 1961 


1. The summary portion of WSHG Heport No. 50, as 
requested in the referenced memorandum, is forwarded 
herewtth. 


2. The attached report is provided on a loan basis 
for your personal ure and return when it has ocerved your 
need. 
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1. To evaluate the weapons systems and directly related 
functions which make up the strategic offensive posture of 
the U.S. in the 1964-1967 period. 


BACKGROUND 

2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff requested, in SM-660-59, an 
evaluation of strategic offensive weapons systems in the 1964- 
1967 period, including strategic bombers, air-to-surface 
missiles, ICEM's, FEM's (submarines and surface vessels), and 
IREM's. The study was to be directed particularly towards 
Getermining the relative effectiveness of the various systems 
in terms of their reliability, reaction time, responsiveness 
to control, penetration capability, accuracy, destructiveness, 
vulnerability and cost. The evaluation was to take into 
account the various ciroumstances under which hostilities 
might be initiated, ranging from surprise attack on the U.S. 
to conditions of strategic warning which might permit U.S. 
initiative. The study was to recognize cha‘ges in the threat, 
in the Free World situation, and in military technology which 
might occur during the period, as well as significant changes 
or advances that could reasonably be foreseen beyond 1967. 


SCOPE 
3. The report reviews the characteristics of individual 


weapon systems, examines the feasibility of attaining their 
technical goals, their costs and manpower requirements, and 
evaluates their effectiveness as elements of the strategic 
posture. The evaluation is based in part on the systems’ 
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destruction potential against various types of Sino-Soviet 1 
targets, and on some qualitative considerations. 2 

4. The report evaluates in detail only those strategic 3 
weapon systems which are competitive for funds in 1964-1967 4 


and which are under complete U.S. control. The systems studied % 


are therefore: ; 5 
Bombers ASM'S Ballistic Missiles 
B-47 GAM-7 ATLAS 
B-52 GAM-3', TITAN 
B-58 POLARIS (SSBN) 
B-70 POLARIS (CG) 


Fixed MINUTEMAN 
Rail-Mobile MINUTEMAN 


5. The report further examines the degree to which dif- 7 
ferent weapons systems mixes, including the service-programmed 


mix, offer confidence in successfully carrying out national 9 
objectives. 10 
6. Three supporting areas are examined in detail because il 


of their importance to the entire strategic offensive posture: /2 
early warning, requirements and systems; the command and con- 13 


trol structure; and post-strike reconnaissance. 14 


7. Pinall), ‘She report relates the possible changes in the 15 
Free World anc in the threat to the prublem of developing 14 
strategic offensive capabilities. 17 


IZATION OF THE 


8. The present document conteins the report's summary 18 
conclusions. Supporting details are found in the following 19 
volumes: 29 
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Enclosure “A” - EVALUATION OF PROGRAMMED STRATSGIC OFFENSIVE 
SYSTEMS 1964-1967 


Enclosure “B" - TECHNICAL AND OPERATIONAL ASPECTS OF TACTICAL 
EARLY WARNING AGAINST ICBM AND SLBM ATTACK 


Enclosure "C" - COMMAND AND CONTROL OF STRATEQIC OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS SYSTEMS IN THE PERIOD 1964-1967 


Enclosure “D" - nn POR STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS STEMS 


Enclosure “E" - VULNERABILITY OF SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED BALLISTIC 
MISSILE SYSTEMS 


Enclosure "PF" - —- COSTS OF STRATEOIC OFFENSIVE WEAPON 


Enclosure "G" - WEAPONS SYSTEMS CHARACTERISTICS 


Enclosure “H" - THE ROLE OF RECONNAISSANCE IN POST-STRIKE 
STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


Enclosure “I" - CHANGES IN THE FREE WORLD 


Enclosure "J" - STRATEOIC IMPLICATIONS OF POSSIBLE CHANGES 
IN THE NATURE OF THE THREAT 


INTRODUCTION 


9. The first three parte of the present paper summarize 


and interconnect the more significant findings of the En- 
closures to this Report. Part One examines the various 
factors which contribute to an assesement of the relative 
value of the programmed weapon systems. Part Two discusses 
some problems that are common to all strategic weapons systemr. 
Part Three summarizes the capabilities of strategic offensive 


forces in meeting national objectives and discusses the con- 
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tribution that other means can make to these objectives. 


10. In Part Pour, the paper sums up the steps that can be 1c 
taken to improve support of national objectives by the U.S. ll 
military posture, and the role of various types of systems 12 
in achieving this posture. 13 
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PART OME: RELATIVE MERITS OP WEAPONS SYSTEMS 
ll. One of the major aims of this study is to evaluate 
individual strategic weapons systems as they compare to one 
another. The elements that are accordingly necessary to this 
part of the study are system characteristics, costs, responsive- 
ness to control, manpower requirements, penetration capability, 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


and vulnerability. The study also examines some of the potential 6 


contributions various systems make to an overall force posture 
and the possible effects of a mixed force posture on the 
capabilities of the individual weapon systen. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS 
12. Enolosure "G" tabulates the physical and operational 


characteristics of strategic delivery systems programmed for 
the 1964-1967 period, with emphasis on those characteristics 
that affect availability, reliability, survivability, and 
destructive capability, including accuracy and yield. The 
Enclosure also estimates the feasibility of attaining the goals 
established by the Services for these characteristics. 


13. Im general, it is concluded that the weapons systems 
under development for deployment in the 1964-1967 period can 
be operational at the time specified in Service estimates. 
However, Service estimates for system performance, especially 
those of accuracy, reliability, and launch schedules, will 
probably not be fully met initially and will require a period 
of a few years during which gradual improvements will be made 
towards meeting specified system operational requirements. 


14. Bnolosure "FP" provides cost estimates for each of the 
weapons systems considered, based on force schedules provided 


17 Wesdetlc Gtrore Were Gssumed negligible relative to CEP. 
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by the Services. From these costs, Enclosure "A" generates 
for each system an effective annual cost, based on annual 2 
operating costs and amortized initial investment costs. 





15. It must be emphasized that the reliability of cost 
estimates varies: considerable confidence can be placed in 
estimates of the costs of operational systems of long standing, 
less confidence in estimates for newly operetional bystems, and 
considerably less confidence in estimates of future systems. 
Results of analyses based on estimates for future systems must 
be used with caution, for experience has shown that early cost 10 
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estimates for a new weapon syet#m are almost always substantially 11 
lower than the actual costs incurred. 12 


RESPONSIVENESS TO CONTROL 
16. Responsiveness to control is discussed in Enclosure "Cc", 13 


where it is shown that there are no significant differences in 14 
this respect among the various weapons systems. As discussed 15 
in paragraph 42 and following, the principal problem areas in 16 
the command structure are associated with the vulnerability of 17 


the higher echelons of command. 18 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

17. Manpower requirements and limitations are treated in 19 
Enclosure "D". It is found that none of the weapons systems 20 
appears limited merely by the numbers of men required, but 21 
all may tend to suffer from a lack of highly skilled technical 22 
personnel, a lack which will probably continue through the 23 
(1964-1967 period. 24 
P T CAPABILITY 

18. Penetration capabilities of U.S. ballistic missiles are 25 
generally assumed in this study to be unity. Penetration 26 
capabilities of aerodynamic systems are treated in Appendix 27 
"Fr" to Enclosure "A". The discussion there indicates 28 


that for all types of manned bombers there is relatively high 29 
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confidence that a substantial fraction of a large force of 
bombers will be able to penetrate successfully at low altitude. 
if the USSF is willing to expend the relatively large effort 
required to develop and deploy a sophisticated and expensive 
low-altitude defense they would almost certainly also develop 


and deploy an effective defense against high-altitude supersonic 
aircraft. 
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VULNERABILITY TO ATTACK 
19. Vulnerability of systems to attack is treated ina number 8&8 


of places in this Report; the results are integrated in Part I 9 
of Enclosure "A". 10 
Bombers 

20. Bombers, being very soft targets on their bases, must ll 


achieve survival either through continuous air alert, or through 12 
ground alert with early warning and corresponding quick reaction. 13 
Enclosure "B" considers the various uses for early warning and 14 
examines the capabilities of the programmed ballistic missile 15 
warning system. In addition, the technical feasibility, capa- 16 
bilities, costes, and dates of availability of other possible 17 
early warning systems are examined. These systems include line- 18 
of-sight radars, over-the-horizon radars, and infrared sensors, 19 
in ground-based, airborne, and satellite types of deployment. 20 


21. It is shown in Enclosure "B" that by the time period of 21 
this study BMEWS should, with high confidence, provide 10-30 22 
minutes warning of attacks with greater than 2-15 ICBM's launched 23 
the short way around on trajectories above 15° from any part of 24 
the Soviet Bloc. Appropriately located additional radar stations 25 
or other sensors could provide similar warning against missiles 26 





with trajectories below 15° or against long-way-around missiles; 27 
various systems capable of detecting missiles using these tra- 28 





jectories are presently in the research and development phase, 29 
but none is approved for deployment. Although this warning may 30 
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be adequate for 15-minute ground-alert bombers, the latter 
will still be vulnerable to attack by SLBM's. Although an 
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SLBM detection system is feasible, it would provide very 


location of the target and the point of launch. The require- 
ment for air alert in the 1964-1967 time period thus depends 


1 
2 
3 
little useful warning time, the amount depending on the 4 
5 
6 
critically on the magnitude of the Soviet SLBM threat. 7 


Hardened Missile Sites 





@ 


22. The vulnerability of a hardened missile site is sensi- 
tively dependent on the hardness of the site and on the accu- 9 
racy, yield and numbers of attacking enemy missiles. Thus, 10 
the vulnerability of hardened sites can be evaluated only in 11 
terms of the threat; this is done in Part I of Enclosure "A". 12 


23. MINUTEMAN, being a remotely controlled system, intro- 13 
duces the element of the vulnerability of the control center 14 
in distinction to the vulnerability of the missile silo. 15 
This problem is examined in Enclosure "C", where it is shown § 16 
that under certain conditions the system can be neutralized 17 
more easily by attacking the control centers than by attack- 18 
ing the missile silos. 19 


Mobile Missiles 





24. The relative merits of hardening and mobility are 20 
treated parametrically in Appendix "C" to Enclosure "A", 21 
which shows the effects of the interactions among silo 22 


hardness, extent of deployment of the mobile system, costs, 23 
effectiveness, and the nature of the enemy threat (including 04 
yield, CEP, and numbers). 25 


PO S Systems 
25. The vulnerability of the POLARIS submarine system is 26 
considered in detail in Enclosure "E". It is shown there 27 
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technology and deploy very extensive ASW forces, the POLARIS 
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submarines should be relatively invulnerable either to pro- 3 
longed shadowing with kill at H-hour or to intensive search 4 
and destruction prior to the start of war. With respect to 5 
peacetime attrition, it is shown that should the Soviet sub- b 
marines possess a detection range advantage over the FBM 7 
submarine, a small number of Soviet submarines could detect R 
FEM Submarines only occasionally, but frequently enough e) 
to constitute a threat. While it is unknown whether the 19 
Soviets will enjoy this advantage, the potential importance i] 
of reducing the noise level of the FBM submarine is great. 12 

26. Although the vulnerability of the cruiser version of 13 
POLARIS is not studed explicitly in this report, this sub- 14 


ject was treated in WSEG Report No. 47, which indicated that 15 
the cruiser is significantly more vulnerable to enemy meas- 16 


ures than is the POLARIS submarine. 17 


RELATIVE MERITS OF SYSTEMS 
Method of Approach 





27. Destruction capabilities of U.S. weapons systems are 18 
calculated in Enclosure "A" against a variety of potential 19 
enemy targets. ; 20 

28. Comparisons are then made among the various weapons 21 
systems, considering all the factors discussed above, on 22 


the basis of the number of targets successfully attacked at 23 
the 90 percent level of destruction per dollar expended. a4 
The relative importance of the factors depends quite signi- 25 
ficantly on the context of use and the targeting objective 26 


of a weapons system. For the objective of destruction of 27 
hardened missile targets, the accuracy and delivery time 28 
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of a weapon are relatively more important than is the case for 1 
the objective of industrial or population destruction. Ina 2 
context of Soviet initiative, the survivability of a weapon 3 
system takes on great importance in comparison to a context 4 
of U.S. initiative. 5 


29. Uncertainties in future characteristics and costs of 6 
strategic weapons and in estimates of future enemy threats 7 
make comparisons significant only when differences are sub- 8 
stantial and relatively insensitive to assumptions. 9 


30. For simplicity in presentation the strategic weapon systems 10 


are divided into three groups -- surface-to-surface missiles, 11 
bombers, and air-to-surface missiles -- with comparisons 12 
principally within each group. In addition there is a dis- 13 


cussion of the role of each group, in view of the capabilities 14 
and limitations of the group, and a limited number of intergroup 15 
comparisons where pertinent. 16 





Pr. cipal Findings 
Ballistic Missiles 


31. Ballistic missiles, because of their rapid delivery time 17 





and high confidence of successful penetration, appear to be 18 
the primary strategic offensive weapons systems in 1964-1967 19 
against known fixed targets where time of delivery is of military 20 
importance. 21 

32. The preferred weapon for the strike-first role, where 22 


vulnerability to attack is of no concerm, appears to be fixed 23 
MINUTEMAN, with TITAN being competitive against hard or area 24 





mobile targets, or for the production of large fallout effects. 25 


33. In the strike-second role, fixed and mobile MINUTEMAN and 26 
POLARIS all have advantages under certain circumstances. This 27 
is illustrated in Figure 1, which indicates qualitatively the way 28 
preference for POLARIS or fixed or mobile MINUTEMAN changes 29 
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with the magnitude of the enemy threat and the size of the 

desired U.S. retaliatory capability. Wo numbers are shown 

on the figure, since the preferences depend on U.S. weapons 

systems costs, the enemy weapon yield and CEP, vulnerability 

of mobile MINUTEMAN in terms of hardness and deployment, 

fixed MINUTEMAN silo hardness, and the type of target against 





which the U.S. is retaliating. However, the following general 
relationships are apparent: 
a. For a given number of 

U.S. ballistic missiles de- 
sired to survive, the larger 
the number of enemy counter- 
force missiles the greater 
the tendency to favor the 
mobile systems (line A - A'). 





POLARIS A’ 





MO. OF SOVIET MISSILES LAUNCHED 
AGAINST MINUTEMAN SYSTEMS —> 
: 
: 











B--7---8 
bd. Por a given Soviet 
FIXED 

posture the larger the sur- MINUTEMAN 
viving U.S. ballistic missile 
force desired, the greater 
the tendency to favor fixed U.S. RETALIATORY CAPABILITY —o 

Fig. 1 PREFERENCE FOR POLARIS 
MINUTEMAN (line B - B'). OR FIXED OR MOBILE MINUTEMAN 


34. Since TITAN II and MINUTEMAN enter inventory in par- 
allel the question of whether both are required is pertinent. 
The general superiority of MINUTEMAN -- considering its 
cost, effectiveness, and vulnerability to attack -- indicates 
military justification for TITAN II only where, for certain 
targets, large payloads are needed in a single missile to 
carry sufficient decoys or cluster warheads to overcome enemy 
missile defenses. An additional justification for the 
development of TITAN II (at a cost of $700 million) can be 
made on the basis of requirements for space exploration or 
increased knowledge of how to build large missiles with 
storable liquid propellants. 
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35. Based on the analyses of Enclosure "A" and WSEG Report 
No. 47, the cruiser version of the POLARIS system appears 
inferior to the submarine version and to fixed and mobile 
MINUTEMAN, The low ranking arises largely because of the small 
fraction of time on station. Furthermore, it introduces no 
new element to our strategic forces not already available in 
other weapon systems. Hence, the installation of POLARIS 
missiles on cruisers does not appear to be warranted. 
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36. One improvement gained by the development of the A-3 9 
missile for the POLARIS system lies in the insurance it 10 
provides against an effective ASW system if the USSR develops ll 
and deploys one. In addition, the longer range of the A-3 12 
missile will give the FEM system greater operational flexibility 13 
and allow it to threaten a larger number of Soviet targets from 14 


presently planned deployment areas and, more importantly, 15 

according to a DOD program the A-3 missile will carry the 16 

cluster warhead primarily for penetrating possible anti- 17 

missile defenses. 18 
Manned Bombers 


37. Manned bombers, currently the U.S.'s primary strategic 19 
weapon, will continue to be of considerable importance in the 20 
1964-67 period, particularly if high levéls of enemy fatalities 21 





are desired. No further procurement of B-58's is desirable. 22 
The projected B-52 program appears adequate. All procured 23 
bombers should remain in the force until operationally ob- 24 
solescent. Every effort should be made to provide for the 25 
survival of a fraction of the bomber force, even going to air 26 
alert if reliable tactical warning cannot be assured. 27 

38. The B-70 weapon system appears competitive with the 28 


fixed MINUTEMAN system in attacking known fixed targets only 29 
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if successful delivery of a large number of weapons per bomber 
to different targets can be achieved. Operational problems 
associated with this type of mission require considerably 
more study to establish its feasibility. 
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Air-to-Surface Missiles 

39. Air-to-surface missiles improve the target destruction 
capabilities of bombers without large penalties in bomber 
performance and without requiring large expenditures of funds. 
When they include a flight profile different from that of 
other strategic systems they also increase the problems of 
enemy defenses. With respect to specific ASM systems, certain 10 
aspects definitely favor the GAM-77, and others definitely ll 
favor the GAM-87. On balance no strong arguments exist either 12 
for or against developing the GAM-87 as a replacement for the 13 
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GAM-77 on the B-52. 14 
40, Analyses of the capabilities of mixed force postures, 15 
discussed in Part III, indicate that the specific degree of 16 


hardening for the fixed MINUTEMAN system is not of great sig- 17 
nificance in the capabilities of the overall force, provided 18 
@ reasonable degree of hardness is achieved and appropriate 19 
separation of the silos is maintained. 20 


41. The above analyses also indicate that once an effective 21 
basic force level consisting of the more promising weapons 22 
systems is deployed, it does not make much difference whether 23 
increments of one system or another are added in the retalia- 24 
tory role, (Enclosure "A", Figure 17). 25 
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PART TWO: COMMAND AND CONTROL, AND RECONNAISSANCE 


42. This part examines some problems common to all the 
weapons systems and also U.S. capabilities for post-strike 
reconnaissance in the event of war. 


COMMAND AND CONTROL 
43. Analyses discussed above show that the U.S. should be 


able to generate a strategic force which would constitute a 
retaliatory capability of high confidence, provided that this 
force could be launched as assumed in the analyses. Enclosure 
"C" examines the possible vulnerability of the command and 
control systems which might reduce the effectiveness of the 
weapons systems. It was found necessary to include in the 
study the configuration and workings of the national political 
and joint military command structures end their interrelation- 
ships, because the effectiveness of the weapons control systems 
might be sensitive to them. 


44, This examination shows that the maximum warning time 
that may be available to the President and the higher command 
structure varies from about 15 minutes for an ICBM attack to 
zero for an SLBM attack (against which no warning system is 
presently programed; see Enclosure "B"). Thus, it appeers 
that the highest levels of authority could not confidently 
expect any significant warning time to allow for the decision- 
making and communication processes. Purther investigation 
indicated that the few protected sites available to the top 
political and military command could be destroyed by a rela- 
tively small missile force. In fact, the number of attacking 
missiles required may be below the threshold of the BMEXS 
system. Thus, our present vulnerable command structure is 
not a high confidence system to assure that atomic release 
or war execution orders will be transmitted to the retaliatory 


forces. 
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55. Enclosure "C" examines ways to alleviate the problems 1 
without gross modification of the present national political- 2 
Joint Military command structure, but none appears promising. 3 





46. To provide a command and control system adequate for both 4 
the pre-attack and transattack period requires a composite 5 
structure called a “Coupled Command System." It would consist 6 
of: 7 

&. A high command structure composed of several fixed 8 

comand centers -- generally similar in number, size and 9 


function to present political and military high command 10 
centers -- to perform required pre-attack command functions ll 
(Enclosure “C"). 12 

b. Coupled to these fixed command centers by communi- 13 
cations and nuclear burst sensing systems, one or more con- 14 
tinuously manned mobile command center with transattack 15 
capabilities for authorization and direction of a retaliatory 16 
attack (Enclosure "C"). Manning for this purpose means 17 
manning at the level of political and military authority and 16 
responsibility commensurate with the decisions and actions 19 
that may have to be taken. 20 


47, The two parts of the system would operate under a doctrine 2) 
Gelegating command to the mobile system only when coriclusive 22 
evidence existed that the fixed sites had been attacked and 
rendered inoperative. This coupled system could raise enemy 
weapons requirements to interrupt command by factors of several 
hundreds or more. However, if both fixed and mobile command 


~" 
w 


systems were rendered inoperative, a previously agreed explicit 
Goctrine could assure a politically authorized retaliatory 





action, even in the face of large-scale enemy attacks designed 
to prevent it. Military implementation of the coupled command 
concept and employment of such an explicit retaliatory doctrine 
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would preserve the utility of the coupled command concept should 
political manning of alternate transattack command centers prove 2 
infeasible. 3 


IG 


~ 


48, This “Coupled Command System" would, among other things, 
provide the U.S. with a high confidence capability of initiating 
retaliatory attacks and provide a necessary element for effeo- 
tive decision-making following the initial strikes. 
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49. Finally, the study concludes that, although all primary 8 
modes of communications with the weapon systems are vulnerable 
to direct enemy attack, alternate modes of communication, 10 
either presently available or possible, could give high con- il 
fidence that the essential signals, once transmitted by higher 12 
comand, would be received by surviving strategic forces wher- 13 


ever deployed. 14 


POST-STRIKE RECONNAISSANCE CAPABILITIES 
50. Enclosure “H" examines the cepabilities of our strategic 15 


forces for post-strike reconnaissance and armed reconnaissance; 16 
it studies, in addition, other technically feasible means of: 17 


carrying out the reconnaissance role. 18 

51. It is concluded that the U.S. strategic forces are 19 
oriented towards a “one-shot” war, and that there would be 20 
almost no capability for collecting and coordinating post- 21 


strike information, Such post-strike information as might be 22 
available would be limited, sporadic, only locally available, 23 
and not likely to give a reasonably comprehensive picture of 24 
the resulte of the initial bomber and missile attacks; thus, 25 
further action based on reliable information would be precluded. 26 
The lack of this capability is not due to technology, since 27 
techniques are presently available -- ¢.¢., photographic -- 28 
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which can be employed. In addition, other promising reconnais- } 
sance techniques, including indirect means of damage assessment, 2 


probably could be made available. 3 
52. If a command system is developed which can survive an “ 
attack (see previous section), post-strike reconnaissance can 5 
provide information required for making decisions concerning 6 
prosecution or termination of the war. 7 
53. Armed reconnaissance for attacking unknown or movable 8 


targets, though attractive in principle, may be of questionable 9 
value because of the time involved in the search phase and the 10 
difficulty of developing appropriate sensors for location and 11 
identification of potential targets. 12 


54. The speed of an aircraft for either armed or direct 13 
reconnaiseance does not appear to be of great significance. 14 
Por armed reconnaissance, high speed may well make target 15 
detection, identification and attack more difficult; and for 16 
direct reconnaissance, the total mission time, though lower 17 
for high-speed aircraft, is generally dominated by the inter- 16 
pretation time, except where flash interpretation suffices. 19 
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55. This part suwesarizes the capabilities and limitations i 
of strategic forces and some of their implications (Enclosures 2 
"a", a oP "3"). 3 





56. In order to assess the capabilities of the strategic 4 
forees in minimizing damage to the U.S. in the event of war, 5 
a mumber of Soviet military postures, all of which appeared 6 
reasonable, were assumed. It was further assumed that 7 
practically all (90 percent) Soviet fixed missile sites were of 6 
known location and could be destroyed by the U.3. in an 


initiative strike. Analyses indicate that, even in the 10 
initiative situation, the U.5., if no protective measures are ii 
taken, still would suffer very high levels of population 12 


fatalities (greater than 75 percent) except in those cases 13 
where the USSR did not deploy weapon systems technologically 14 
available to her, i.e., the USSR did not deploy mobile mis-~- 15 
siles, land or sea, and did not deploy systems capable of beingl6 
launched on warning. In the context of Soviet initiative i7 
attacks, the damage to the U.S. could be, as expected, even 18 
greater. It is thus concluded that counterforce alone does 19 
not appear to be a high confidence measure for preventing un- 20 
acoeptabie levels of damage to the U.S. in the event of war. 2) 


57. Other complementary measures, that is, active defenses 22 
and shelters, for providing protection to U.5. population and 23 
industry, were examined to assess their potential value. It 24 
was found that fallout shelters properly used could achieve 25 
@ significant reduction in casualties but would leave the 26 
industrial base vulnerable. Active missile defenses which 27 
meet design goals of the NIKE-ZEUS system could provide some 26 


rative fa lter program studied in 


ou Appendix 
"Dp" of Enclosure “A” did not fully exploit the potentialities 
of shelters. Bven then, 35-95% of the population could 
survive against quite heavy Soviet attacks; these same attacks 
without shelters would result in almost total destruction of 
the population. 
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protection for population and industry in local areas but i 
not from fallout from nuclear burste in undefended areas. 2 
Shelters and active defenses are thus mutually supporting. 3 
These measures hold promise because they could be effective 4 
whether the missile was launched from a fixed site of known 5 
or unknown location, mobile or fast reacting, and in either 6 
an initiative or retaliatory attack. 7 
58. The above measures -- direct attack, active defense of 8 
the NIKE-ZEUS type, and shelters -- appear to be the only ones 9 
presently available to defend the U.S. against a nuclear 10 


attack. The cost of implementing these measures will probably 11 
be in the tens of billions of dollars. However, by employing 12 
technologically feasible countermeasures, e.g., cluster war- 13 
heads, and increasing ite missile force, the USSR can maintain 14 
a strong retaliatory posture capable of doing great damage to 15 
the U.S. notwithstanding implementation of defense measures. 16 


U.S, RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 
59. Examination of the projected Service programs and other 17 


illustrative force postures of lesser cost indicates that the 18 
U.S. should be able to maintain a strong retaiiatory posture i9 
even in the face of threats larger by.far than any indicated 20 
by intelligence estimates. | 21 


60. In 1964 this capability is considerably dependent upon 22 
the survival and penetration of a reasonable fraction of the 
U.S. bomber force; in 1967 the retaliatory capability is much 
less dependent on bomber survival. 


61. It can, thus, be concluded that both the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union should be able to maintain a retaliatory force 
capable of inflicting great damage, which cannot be neutral- 
ized by the other side without a major technological break- 
through. 
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IMPLICATIONS 
62. This situation, generally referred to as the "nuclear 1 
stalemate," has a number of implications. Among these are 2 
the effects on our allies and the development of means to 3 
meet enemy aggression no longer deterred by our strategic 4 
forces. These issues are explored in Enclesures "I" and "J". 5 
63. In brief, with respect to our NATO allies, it is be- 6 
coming increasingly apparent to them that the approaching 7 
stalemate situation will make it unlikely that they can con- 8 
tinue to count on the U.S. to provide them protection, through 9 
the threat of retaliation, from the kinds of Soviet military 10 
aggression most likely to occur. This is largely the reason 11 
that the idea of national or NATO deterrent forces has been 12 
gaining ground. 13 
64, At the same time, there has been an increasing tendency 14 
on the part of some of our allies to question the advisability 15 
of allowing on their territory U.S. forces which might make 16 
them subject to Russian atteck in the event of war with the 17 
U.S, In addition, since these governments may be unreliable 18 
when subject to intense pressures in a crisis situation, it 19 
may be prudent for the U.S. to reconsider the value of de- 20 
ploying strategic weapons overseas subject to bilateral contro} 21 
when their primary purpose is the protection of the United 22 
States. 23 
65. Finally, because the range of appsicability of strategic 24 
forces will diminish with the stalemate, the U.S. must develop 25 
strong military capabilities for meeting those contingencies 26 
requiring military action for their resolution heretofore con- 27 
sidered deterred by cur strategic auperiority. : These forces 28 
sliiould have a character that clearly reveals our own intent to 29 
limit the acale of conflict. 30 
TOP SECRET - 19 - WSEO Report No. 50 
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66. The strategic forces can implicitly support these forces 


by deterring the enemy from actions that would tend to expand 


the conflict, even if such actions were favorable to the enemy 


in their effects on the outcome of the limited war. 
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PART FOUR: MEASURES FOR IMPROVING U.S. MILITARY 
POSTURE RELATIVE TO GENERAL WAR = = = 


— —_— 








PREVENTION OF GENERAL WAR 





67. In view of the extremely high levels of population 
casualties and loss of resources that would result from 
general nuclear war the most promising means for protecting 
the country is to prevent the outbreak of the war. Many 
measures contribute to this end; only those steps clearly 
required are mentioned: 

a. Develop and maintain a retaliatory force that clearly 
can do high levels of damage regardless of how the war 
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starts. This requires not only a sufficiency of weapons 
properly deployed but also a high confidence that the force 10 


can be launched when desired by receipt of preper authoriza- 11 


tion. This posture can be achieved by deploying a mix of 12 
the types of forces (see Enclosure "A") programmed to be 13 
available in the 1964-1967 period and by reducing the 14 
vulnerability of the present higher command speusbere 15 
(See Enclosure "C"), 16 

b. Reduce the threat of use of strategic forces to 17 
issues that can be resolved in no other way. 18 
This implies that the U.S. with its allies 19 


develop and deploy forces to meet local aggression locally, 20 
and in such a manner as to minimize the expansion of the 21 
limited war into general war. (See Enclosure "J"), 22 


IN THE EVENT OF WAR 





68. It must be recognized that, however successful the 23 
U.S. is in reducing the threat of general war, *here can be 24 
no assurance that it will not occur. Hence, it is necessary 25 





4/ in developing this secure retaliatory posture, it is 
important at the same time to insure that the posture 
may not lead to accidental war. 
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to consider the more promising measures which might reduce the 
damage to the U.S. to manageable proportions and might allow 

the U.S. to prevail. Because present technology has provided 
the offensive with a variety of measures at far less cost and 
earlier than their defensive countermeasures, there can be 
little optimism in achieving these results. (See Enclosure "A"). 


However, the following measures are presently available for 
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improving the U.S. posture, 


A. ct Attack bility -- (Counterforce 
69. a. Determine location and characteristics of Soviet 9 
weapons, i.e., hardness, reaction time, and improve pertinent 10 
characteristics of U.S. Ballistic missiles, i.e., accuracy, ll 
yield, reliability. 12 
b- Develop armed reconnaissance techniques. 13 
Cc. Improve ASW to counter ballistic missile submarines. 14 


B. oy Activ ile ens Fallout Shelters 

70. Active missile defenses and fallout shelters are 15 
potentially promising measures for reducing damage to the U.S. 16 
Present limitation of active defenses is their reduced effec- 17 


tiveness against technically feasible countermeasures, 18 





71. A post-strike survivable command structure coupled with 19 
information-gathering systems, i.e., a reconnaissance capa- 20 
bility, would be desirable to provide the basis for decision 21 
for continuing action, 22 


D, Post-Strike Forces 





72. Other forces and strategic weapons held in reserve 23 





ensive measure here means any measure designed to prevent 
the impact or reduce the effects of nuclear weapons on the 
oe f i.e., counterforce, active defenses, and fallout 
shelters. 
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would be desirable to enforce came of the “ar and to 1 
1 
protect th? nation ¢uring recuperation. 2 








POST-1967 MEASURES 





73. Enclosure "G" briefly describes weapon systems that may 
become available as a result of advances in technology. 


Although great improvements are anticipated in the ballistic 


3 
4 
5 
missile field in terms of accuracy, payload and reliability, 6 
and some improvement in airborne vehicles, the advances presently 7 
envisaged are not likely to break the approaching nuclear 8 

9 


stalemate. 


74. The role of long-range aircraft is subject to consid- 10 
erable uncertainties. In the role of attacking known fixed ll 
targets, missiles, especially, considering likely improvements 12 
in missile technology, will probably be superior to aircraft, 13 


particularly where speed of delivery is of military importance. 14 


75. Aircraft will continue to be able to perform functions 15 
that miseiles cannot. 16 
a. Reconnaissance - aircraft (and possibly satellites) 17 

can perform this important function. 18 
b. Attack of poorly located targets and armed recon- 19 
naissance -- aircraft have this potential capability,. but 29 


the effectiveness of this capability may be limited by sensor ) 


or equipment performance and by the time involved in locating 7° 


and identifying targets. 23 

c. Re-strike capabilities -- aircraft can provide a att 
capability for re-striking targets provided proper facili- 25 
ties and weapons are available. 26 





17 The meaningfulness of these measures would depend on the 
level of damage that the U.S. had suffered. 

2/ This stalemate probably holds for satellite systems capa- 
bilities in this same time period. 
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dad. Maintain a mixed threat -- in the event that 1 





: ballistic missile defenses become effective, the manned 2 


aircraft could continue to pose a retaliatory threat. 


76. The above appear to be the major military uses for 4 
long-range aircraft in the post-1967 period. The B-70 air- 5 
craft probably will be able to exploit these capabilities, 6 
though other aircraft of lesser performance could probably 7 
also do so. The B-70 does, however, provide for an advance 8 
in the state of the art with regard to the speed of aircraft 9 
which is of technical value and may be exploited for other 10 


purposes, @.g., civil aviation. ll 


77. Though a nuclear stalemate seems to be approaching and 12 


likely to remain for a considerable period, it must not be 13 
conceived as a static stalemate. Technology is progressing 14 
too rapidly to believe that the stalemate cannot be broken. 15 


All promising avenues of research which might break the stale- 16 


mate to our advantage should be pursued vigorously. The 17 
nation. that can indeed develop, for example, an effective 18 
active missile defense even in the face of countermeasures 19 
will be well on the way to achieving strategic superiority. 20 
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MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL CLIFTON 


SUBJECT: Development of Counter -Guerrilla Forces 


1, Asa result of the President's request to the Secretary 
of Defense that the matter of placing more emphasis on the devel- 
opment of counter ~-guerrilla forces | be « e examined, J am, ajtaching 
2 copy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff long-range program for develop- 
ing a sound counter~guerrilla capability. 


Ae Aen Wee oe 








2. Although the Secretary of Defense has given his approval 
to my furnishing you a copy of this study, I would like to emphasize 
that he is receiving his copy simultaneously with the delivery of 
‘the one attached and hence has not had time to study in detail, much 
less to act upon, the program. 






L. L. LEMNITZER 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Attachment: 
JICSM-126-61 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Subject: Development of Counterguerrilla Forces (U) 


1. Reference is made to the memorandum by the Secretary of Defense, 
dated 10 February 1961, requesting the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs) in consultation with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to examine the means for placing more emphasis on the development 
of counterguerrilla forces. 


2. Foreseeing the threat of commur.st-inspired gucrrilla movements, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff received approval on l2 Octobes L9G, for the 
implementation of JCSM-404-60, subject: "“Counterguerrilla Training 
Provided Under the Military Assistance Program", dated 15 September 
1960. Since the objectives of this program have largely been met or are 
in various stages of implementation, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 


that the time is appropriate to make further recommendations on a long- 
range program to counter this communisisjinspized guerrilla threat, both 
with respect to the US Armed Forces and the indigenous armed forces of 
friendly and neutral foreign countries which have a MAAG or Military 
Mission. 











” 


3. As a basis for recommendations, an examination has been made 





of the requirements essential to the development of a sound ounterguerrilja 





capability. This examination has revealed the existence wig the following 
key milita ry components of an effective counterguecrrilla program: 


a. instructional materials, 





be. Schools, 





+. Troup basis of US Armed Forces. 


d. Training of US Armed Forces. 
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e. Equipment. 





{. MAAGs and Missions advisory personnel, 


gb: Force structure of indigenous armed forces and other interpal 
iecurily forces. 


h. Training ol indigenous armed forces and other internal security 
forces. 








i. US military contingency plans. 





j- Country Team counterinsurgency plans. 





k. Interdepartmental responsibilities. 





l. Orientation of key civilians. 





4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have taken, or are taking, actions as listed 


below in order to increase the emphasis on counterguerrilia operations, 


a. Acceleration by the Military Services of programs now underway 


for preparing, publishing and distributing instructional materials on 
couple rgucrrilla tactics and techaiques. 








b. Inclusion of instruction in counterguerrilla warfare in appropriate 


courses at Military Service Schools. 








c. Emphasis on existing counterguerrilla courses to insure that 
quotas are filled and that qualified students, both US and foreign, are 
being nominated on a basis of need in their present assignments and 
over-all value to their armed forces. 


d. Establishment by CINCARIB of a course in counterguerrilla 
tactics and techniques to commence on or cbout | July 1961, and expansion 








of current training activities of USCINCEUR and CINCPAC to include 
courses in counterguerrilla tactics and techniques in order that greater 
numbers of US and foreign military students of friendly or neutral 
countries may receive this instruction. 


e. Examination of the troop basis of US Armed Forces to insure 
ES Sa Ee ~ 
an adequate capability in all types of units required in counterguerrilla 
operations or in rendering training assistance to other countries. 
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{. leclusison of instruc . . in the 


training programe of combat and ‘ ombat- suppor. units of the US 


Armed Forces, as considered appropriate by each Military Service. 






resent programs for developrmnent of special 


or counte rguerril a training and oprralons. 


h. Inc reased emphasis and expansion of the cur rent program 
which requires that selected US military advisory personne! Le guallcd. 
or attend an appropriate course of instruction in counterguerrilla 
warfare, psychological operations, civil affairs, iitelligence, 
counterintelligence or troop information prior to departing CONUS tur 


assignment with a MAAC or Mission in 2 Orcig nm country wilh actual 


or potential insurgency . 


i. Review of the force structure of indigenous armed forces in 
all counttias ativan cnieting or potential ineureemy threat by 
MAAGs/ Missions and/or unified commands to insure that appropriate 
consideration has Leen given to psychological operations, civil 





»., Continuation of 





equipment 





























affairs, intelligence, counterintelligence, troop information and 

public affairs, as well as combat and combat-support units. Appendix 
A hereto is an estimate based on current information of the triendly 
and neutral foreign countries in which a communist-inspired guerrilla 
movement 18 most likely to develop, and the reasons therefor. 











j)» Training in counterguerrilla tactics and techniques for 
indigenous armed forces of friendly and neutral countries in which 
an actual or potential insurgency threat exists. 


k. Review of US military contingency plans to insure that counter- 
guerrilla operations are included, as appropriate. 






g 5. In addition to the military program outlined above, there is a very 
vy gnificant nonmilitary aspect of this problem. A review of case histories 
\ evealis that communist- inspired guerrilla movements are the result of 
long preparation within political, economic and sociolugica al! ficlids. It 
is essential that US Governmental agencies abroad understand the tics 
of this development so that adequate countermeasures can be taken. In 
this connection there is a need for clarification, both at the Washington 
and Country Team levels, o inte rdepartmental responsibilities for 


advising snd assisting indigenous armed forces and other internal security 
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forces in counterguerrilla training and operations. If this is not done, the 

most elective counterguerrilla military program that can be devised will 

not suffice to prevent the development of guerrilla movements. Accordingly, 

a need exists to educate US personnel in civili: encies and th vy i 
encies of potential ‘ ‘nea ic ; . mner the « ommunist 

method of developing guerrilla movements. Therefore, the Joint Chiefs 


of Stall specifically recommend that the following matters be discussed 


with other US Governmental agencies and agreement reac hed to: 

















a. Develop country counterinsurgency plans for all countries 
with an existing or potential insurgency threat. 





b. Extend counterguerrilla training to include training for internal 


secu fit TOrerr ana polite in countries having an insurgency threat. 


c. Clarify the responsibilities of the various US Governmental 
agencies in advising and assisting foreign governments in counter- 
guerrilla training and operations, at both the Country Team and 

“Washington levels, to insure that proper emphasis is placed on 
counterguerrilla training for both military and internal security forces. 














d. Educate and orien civilian personnel on the 
nature of the guerrilla threat and how to combat it. 


e. insure that training of all indigenous military or paramilitary 
_‘orces should be a Department of Defense responsibility. ICA 


.< sponsibility should be limited to US type city or state police functions. 








6. Appendices B and C are forwarded for your information. It is 
recommended that all three Appendices be forwarded also as attachments 
to your report on this subject when submitted to the President. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 






L. Le. 
Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of § 
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PROBABLE INTELLIGENCE WARNING OF SOVIET ATTACK 
ON THE US 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the advance warning of Soviet initiation of general hostilities against 
the US which could be provided by intelligence, focusing on the period between the 


present and about 1963. 


ASSUMPTION 


For purposes of this estimate, it is assumed that during the period under con- 
sideration no US-Soviet agreement on arms control or system of mutual inspection 


will be in effect. 


SCOPE 


The warning of Soviet attack discussed 
in this paper is that which intelligence 
might be able to give prior to the actual 
launching of an attack. We do not dis- 
cuss warning which might be obtained 
from US or allied early warning radar or 
other tactical detection devices, such as 
devices to detect ballistic missiles in flight. 
Nor do we discuss the possibility of obtain- 
ing chance warning from sources such 
as weather stations, military and com- 
mercial aircraft, or naval and commercial 
ships at sea whose primary mission is not 


warning. The possibility that the USSR 
might resort to an ultimatum and thus 
itself warn of attack in the event of a re- 
jection is also excluded from considera- 
tion. 


The warning estimate is made in the 
light of our current estimates on Soviet 
Strategy and present and future Soviet 
military strengths, especially NIE 11-4-60, 
Chapter IV and Annexes. It takes into 
account the detailed findings of the Warn- 
ing Systems Survey Committee of the 
United States Intelligence Board. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Direct access to the proceedings of 
the highest level Soviet decision-making 
bodies is not now available to US intelli- 
gence and may never be achieved. Hence, 
the warning problem is one of collecting 
indirect evidence, largely fragmentary in 
nature, and of interpreting it in order to 
reach judgments about the USSR’s in- 
tended course of action. Any warning 
given by intelligence would ve the end 
product of a process of reasoning from 
incomplete evidence. It would represent 
a judgment of probability rather than an 
unequivocal warning of Soviet intent to 
attack. 


2. If the USSR decided to attack the US, 
the varied preparations preceding such 
an attack would almost certainly include 
some activities susceptible of detection. 
The number and variety of indications ob- 
tained and recognized, and therefore the 
certainty with which a warning judgment 
could be made, would be affected by the 
scale and pace of Soviet preparations, the 
success of Soviet security measures, and 
many other variables—including fortui- 
tous elements which cannot be antici- 
pated in advance. Intelligence would 
evaluate these indications in relation to 
other concurrent Soviet activities and to 
the international political context within 
which they occurred, in an effort to de- 
termine whether the Soviet intention were 
to attack, to threaten, to deter, or to be 
ready to defend and retaliate. 


3. We believe that the Soviets would feel 
it essential to strike a balance among the 
objectives of achieving surprise, delivering 
an attack of great weight, preparing to 


defend against retaliation, and preparing 
to recuperate and carry on the war. 
Many preparations and activities, espe- 
cially those associated with defense and 
recuperation, might be detected well in 
advance of an attack but would be subject 
to considerable ambiguity as to Soviet 
intent and as to the timing of a possible 
attack. Last-minute preparations to 
launch an attack could permit more spe- 
cific warning but would be less likely to 
be available in time. 


4. With respect to Soviet preparations to 
launch’ intercontinental striking forces 
against the US, our ability to obtain warn- 
ing is limited and declining: 


a. At the present time, there is virtually 
no chance that intelligence would be able 
to provide advance warning of Soviet use 
of ground-launched ballistic missiles in 
an attack. Intelligence capabilities to 
derive warning from preparations by So- 
viet ballistic missile forces may improve 
somewhat, but given foreseeable obstacles 
we believe they will remain very poor. 


b. If the USSR prepared to launch a 
massive bomber attack—involving, say, 
500 heavy and medium bombers and 
tankers—the chances are better than even 
that some aspects of an operation of this 
size would be detected in time to provide 
a degree of warning before the Soviet 
bombers arrived at North American ra- 
dar warning lines. However, intelligence 
could probably not provide warning if 
the Soviets undertook a highly secure op- 
eration to launch a reduced force of, say, 
150-200 bombers and tankers. 
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c. The chances of obtaining warning 
from preparations by long range bomber 
forces will decline, in part because of con- 
tinued improvements in Soviet security 
over air operations, but primarily because 
the growth of Soviet missile capabilities 
will shift the main strike role away from 
bombers. 


d. We believe that under normal US 
readiness conditions and surveillance, 
there is some chance, although small, that 
a general departure into the open seas of 
Soviet submarine forces large enough to 
include all presently operational missile 
submarines would be detected in numbers 
sufficient to cause additional alert meas- 
ures. There would be a fair chance that 
such forces approaching US coasts could 
be detected, perhaps a few hours or a day 
before the submarines reached missile 
launching points. A prior alert would 
raise the chances and increase the time- 
liness of any warning given. 


e. US techniques for submarine detec- 
tion, identification, and surveillance will 
probably improve, thus increasing the 
chances of deriving warning indications 
from the movements of currently-opera- 
tional types of Soviet missile submarines. 
On the other hand, warning capabilities 
would be considerably less against Soviet 
nuclear-powered missile submarines em- 
ploying 500-1,000 n.m. ballistic missiles. 


5. In a period of international tension 
preceding a Soviet attack, intelligence 
might be able to give successive prelim- 
inary warnings which would have a cu- 
mulative effect. Even if such warnings 
contained no firm conclusion as to Soviet 
intentions, they could provide the basis 
for critical decisions regarding US politi- 
cal, military, and intelligence actions. 


The last of these might include decisions 
to undertake exceptional collection meas- 
ures which could in turn increase the cer- 
tainty of the warning iudgment. 


6. Considering all the factors affecting 
the problem of warning, we believe that 
in most circumstances of an actual Soviet 
decision to attack at present or in the near 
future, intelligence could give warning 
of increased Soviet readiness, and could 
infer a possible intent to attack, perhaps 
a few days or more before the attack. 
Warnings of a probable Soviet intent are 
likely to be given, if at all, only a few 
hours before attack. 


7. There is little prospect over the next 
few years for any major improvement in 
the firmness or explicitness of the warn- 
ings which might be given. Improve- 
ments in intelligence techniques will be 
offset by a decline in the number and ac- 
cessibility of dependable military indi- 
cators as missiles gain in importance and 
general Soviet readiness gradually rises. 
But unless there is a drastic change in 
Soviet strategic thinking or the Soviets 
acquire an assured capability to knock 
out US retaliatory forces in a single mis- 
sile attack, the possibility of warning 
from physical preparations will not dis- 
appear. Indeed, the limited time between 
initial attack and potential retaliation 
would virtually force the Soviets to under- 
take various preparations, including those 
for defense and recuperation, prior to 
launching an attack. 


8. In the future, however, along with in- 
dications of physical preparations, intelli- 
gence will have to place additional re- 
liance for warning on the more ambiguous 
indicators not directly related to physical 
preparations. The international political 
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context will assume a larger role in the 
warning problem. Depending on the cir- 
cumstances, analysis of the political con- 
text could strengthen or impede the warn- 
ing judgment. In some cases, the first 
preliminary warning of possible Soviet 
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attack might arise from a judgment that 
the USSR was about to take a political 
initiative involving great risk of war with 
the US, or that a crisis was developing in 
such a way as to prompt the USSR to 
prepare for war. 


DISCUSSION 


NATURE OF THE WARNING PROBLEM 


9. The ideal contribution of intelligence to 
the defense of the US against a Soviet attack 
would be the communication to US decision- 
making officials of clear and unequivocal 
warning that the USSR intended to launch 
an attack at a specific future time and in a 
particular manner, this warning to be de- 
livered to decision-makers far enough in ad- 
vance to permit them to decide upon and take 
effective countermeasures. To approach this 
ideal standard, intelligence would need to have 
prompt and direct access to dependable 
sources of information on the proceedings of 
the highest level Soviet decision-making 
bodies, or at least to their means of trans- 
mitting decisions to immediately subordinate 
echelons. Such access does not exist at the 
present time and may never be achieved. 


10. In these circumstances, which have ob- 
tained throughout the period of US-Soviet 
confrontation, any warning given by intel- 
ligence must derive from the collection and 
evaluation of evidence on Soviet activities and 
behavior. Given the considerable effort by 
the USSR to prevent the collection of vital 
information about its military capabilities 
and preparations, even indirect evidence of 
Soviet intentions will always be incomplete. 
Nevertheless, were the USSR to prepare to 
attack the US, the varied preparations which 
would be undertaken would almost certainly 
yield discrete items of information susceptible 
of collection by one or more channels of in- 
telligence acquisition. These items of infor- 
mation would not necessarily establish a So- 
viet intention to attack, inasmuch as they 
might also be consistent with an intention to 


threaten, to deter, or to be ready to defend 
and retaliate. Thus the warning problem be- 
comes one of collecting indirect evidence, 
largely fragmentary in nature, and of inter- 
preting it in order to reach judgments about 
the USSR’s intended course of action. 


11. To cope with the warning problem in 
these terms, the intelligence community has 
developed over the years techniques for col- 
lecting, evaluating, and correlating indica- 
tions derived from Soviet activities and be- 
havior. This effort has included attempts to 
determine what general and specific prepara- 
tions the USSR might make prior to initiat- 
ing hostilities, to identify those preparations 
most susceptible to detection by intelligence, 
to direct collection assets towards promising 
sources of information, and to establish special 
channels for the rapid transmission and dis- 
semination of information which may be per- 
tinent to the warning problem. This effort 
is guided by the United States Intelligence 
Board; substantive continuity is maintained 
by the Watch Committee of the USIB and by 
its staff in the National Indications Center. 


12. Through these mechanisms, a consider- 
able capability for collecting and evaluating 
information has been focused on the warning 
problem. A fair understanding of the norms 
of Soviet behavior has been acquired, and a 
high degree of expert knowledge can now be 
applied to the problem of discerning apparent 
abnormalities which might signify Soviet prep- 
arations for war. However, because of the 
impossibility of predicting in advance precisely 
what abnormalities would become apparent 
should the Soviets decide to attack, warning 
could never be derived automatically from ex- 
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isting or improved mechanisms. It would al- 
ways be the end product of a process of rea- 
soning from incomplete evidence, and would 
therefore be a judgment of probability rather 
than an unequivocal warning of Soviet intent 
to attack. 


13. Such a judgment would rest in part upon 
a weighing of indications of Soviet physical 
preparations. These indications might be 
found in any or all of a wide variety of cate- 
gories, ranging from specific Soviet prepara- 
tions to ready the long range striking forces 
to very generalized preparations to increase 
the ability of the Soviet productive vase to 
withstand the effects of US retaliation. To 
date, it is in this area of physical activities 
that intelligence has best been able to main- 
tain surveillance and to recognize abnormal- 
ities in Soviet behavior. Despite the capa- 
bility intelligence has developed to acquire 
and weigh evidence of Soviet physical activity, 
however, any attempt to derive a warning 
judgment from physical preparations is sub- 
ject to serious limitations. 


14. Physical preparations undertaken some 
time before the initiation of war would 
offer the longest potential lead-time for warn- 
ing, but in most cases only the most general- 
ized conclusions about Soviet readiness could 
be drawn from them and no conclusions could 
be drawn as to the pace and timing of the 
activities. Indications of last-minute Soviet 
preparations would be much more significant 
but many of these final preparations would be 
undertaken so close to the launching of the 
attack that there would be very little time to 
obtain the information, to assess it, and to 
communicate warning to decision-making 
officials. Hence, the most specific warning 
which might be given by intelligence on the 
basis of Soviet physical preparations would 
probably be the least timely. 


15. In addition to physical preparations, intel- 
ligence might acquire evidence of Soviet ac- 
tivities which did not in themselves increase 
military readiness but which the USSR might 
undertake prior to the initiation of hostilities. 
Examples are abnormally heavy censorship 
measures, changes in clandestine agent opera- 
tions, urgent and simultaneous recall of key 
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Soviet personnel in Western countries, and 
unusual restrictions on foreign nationals in 
the USSR. While such evidence might 
strengthen the warning derived from analysis 
of military preparations, it would not provide 
a convincing basis for warning in the absence 
of indications of increased readiness to attack. 
Finally, and most important, there is virtually 
no single preparation, activity, or combina- 
tion of these which would establish conclu- 
sively that the USSR actually intended to at- 
tack. 


16. In reaching a warning judgment, intelli- 
gence would evaluate physical preparations 
and other activities in the context of the So- 
viet political posture. This context has to do 
with the way in which the USSR is conducting 
its international affairs at any given time: the 
vigor of its challenge to the West over various 
issues, the apparent degree of commitment of 
the Soviet leaders to various positions, and the 
political climate in high Soviet and Bloc cir- 
cles. The political context introduces more 
evidence but also new complications to the 
warning problem. Soviet foreign policy ini- 
tiatives, actions, and positions are themselves 
often difficult to interpret. The possibility 
exists that interpretations of the USSR's in- 
tentions based on its political posture would 
impede or confuse the attempt to arrive at a 
warning judgment based on physical prepara- 
tions. On the other hand, analysis of the 
political context can serve to strengthen the 
warning judgment. This analysis is becoming 
more important to the warning process as So- 
viet military capabilities grow end reaction 
times are compressed, and as the USSR en- 
gages the West politically over a wider range 


of issues and geography. 


17. It is evident from the foregoing considera- 
tions that any warning given would be nei- 
ther complete nor unequivocal. The more 
indications collected and recognized by intel- 
ligence, and the more comprehensive the pic- 
ture of Soviet capabilities and behavior avail- 
able to intelligence, the better would be the 
basis for judging the Soviet course of action. 
But the sum of the available indications and 
knowledge would almost certainly be incon- 
clusive as to Soviet intentions. Therefore, 
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under the most favorable circumstances, 
jntelligence could only arrive at a judgment 
that the probability of Soviet attack was 
nigh. Some indication of the form, scale, 
or time of attack might be ascertained from 
the character and pace of Soviet preparations, 
put here too there would be uncertainty in 
some respects. 


18. Warning can perform a useful function 
even where attack cannot be predicted with 
complete certainty. Warnings of lesser de- 
grees of certainty may be given in such a way 
that they have a cumulative effect. Such 
successive warnings, even if they did not per- 
mit a firm conclusion that the USSR intended 
to attack, might still provide a basis for crit- 
ically important political, military, or intelli- 
gence decisions. They might be adequate, 
for example, to justify undertaking diplo- 
matic moves to cope with a developing crisis, 
placing US military forces at one or another 
stage of alert, or invoking special intelligence 
collection measures. Such actions might lead 
the USSR to change its intentions concern- 
ing attack, and this in turn would presum- 
ably produce indications which might cause 
intelligence to modify its previous warnings. 


19. The process of warning is complete only 
when warnings given by intelligence are ac- 
cepted as valid by decision-making elements 
of government. Intelligence must be able to 
earn credibility for its warning judgments. 
It must therefore make as complete as possi- 
ble a showing of evidence, including considera- 
tion of possible alternative interpretations, to 
substantiate whatever warning is given. A 
warning judgment which did not carry convic- 
tion to responsible policy officials could be 
as much an intelligence failure as no warning 
at all. 


VARIABLES AFFECTING THE 
WARNING PROBLEM 


20. One of the most important variables af- 
fecting the warning problem is the inter- 
national situation obtaining at the time of a 
Soviet decision to attack: such a decision 
could be taken in a period of comparative in- 
ternational calm or in a period of heightened 
international tension, perhaps occasioned by 
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local hostilities. Other major variables, re- 
lated in some degree to the level of interna- 
tional tension obtaining, are the level of intel- 
ligence alert prior to the initiation of the So- 
viet attack, the nature of the Soviet prepara- 
tions, and the nature of the Soviet attack 
itself. These factors would have bearing not 
only on the chances of intelligence warning, 
but also on the specificity and timing of the 
warning which might be given. 













Soviet Decision in a Period of Calm 

21. It is possible to envisage a firm Soviet de- 
cision to attack the US, made at a time well 
in advance of the launching of the attack. 
A decision of this nature might be made if 
the Soviet leaders concluded that they had 
ac‘iired a military superiority over the US 
so decisive as to permit them to defeat the 
US without receiving unacceptable damage 
in return, or if they concluded that the US 
was planning an eventual attack on the USSR 
and that their best chance of survival lay in 
attacking first. The Sovicts’ assessment of 
the world balance of forces at present and 
over the next few years, as we have estimated 
it elsewhere, is unlikely to lead them to either 
of these conclusions.’ However, they could 
conceivably reach the former if they achieved 
some technological breakthrough in a critical 
military field, and the latter if they acquired 
intelligence which convinced them that the 
US intended to attack. 


22. A firm decision made well in advance 
would enable the USSR to take a long period 
to prepare, probably under conditions of max- 
imum secrecy and possibly accompanied by 










‘See NIE 11-4-60, “Main Trends in Soviet Capa- 
bilities and Policies, 1960-1965," dated 1 December 
1960 (TOP SECRET) paragraph 9. It should be 
noted that the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, 
USAF, dissented to that paragraph. He believes 
that the evidence of offensive missile and bomber 
production and deployment shows a definite intent 
by the Soviet rulers to achieve a clear military su- 
periority at the earliest practicable date. He feeis 
we are entering a very critical 24 month period 
in which the USSR may well sense it has the ad- 
vantage. The Soviet leaders may press that ad- 
vantage and offer the US the choice of war or of 
backing down on an issue heretofore considered 
vital to Our national interests 
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large-scale efforts to deceive the US as to So- 
viet intentions. On the other hand, it would 
give the US intelligence community time to 
collect a broad range of indicators which 
might progressively assume a meaningful pat- 
tern. Initially at least, such preparations as 
were detected would probably not have an 
emergency character and would probably be 
regarded as a normal development of Soviet 
military capabilities. At some point in the 
course of these preparations, however, the 
Soviet actions might be recognized by intelli- 
gence as clearly at variance with normal pat- 
terns of activity and development of capabil- 
ities. Such recognition might stem from 
analysis of ihe preparations themselves, or 
from the discovery of unusual Soviet secrecy 
or deception attempts. This would alert in- 
telligence and would cause it to re-examine 
the accumulated indicators. As the time of 
attack approached, actions of a last-minute 
character might be observed which would in- 
crease our ability to give warning. 


23. We can also conceive of a Soviet decision 
to attack on very short notice, also in the 
absence of any external atmosphere of rising 
tensions. Such a decision might be a des- 
perate attempt at pre-emptive attack, arising 
from false or misinterpreted information lead- 
ing the Soviets to conclude that the US was 
attacking or preparing imminently to attack 
the USSR. While we doubt that such a cir- 
cumstance would ever actually arise, we can- 
not exclude it. Nor can we completely ex- 
clude a similar short-notice decision arising 
from some irrationality within the top Soviet 
leadership. In cases of this sort, minimal 
Soviet preparations would ensue and the time 
available for their detection would be very 
short. The chances of warning might rest 
heavily on the possibility that the Soviet forces 
designated to carry out the attack, themselves 
surprised, would fail to exercise appropriate 
security measures. Nevertheless, if detected 
and correctly interpreted, last-minute Soviet 
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preparations for a sudden attack would lead 


intelligence to communicate any warning 
judgment with a great sense of urgency. 


Soviet Decision in a Period of Tension 


24. Between the two situations we have just 
discussed, there is a wide range of consider- 
ably more likely circumstances under which 
a Soviet decision to attack might be taken. 
These involve Soviet responses to interna- 
tional crises and local conflicts which neither 
the USSR nor the US originally intended 
should lead to general war. The Soviet lead- 
ers might decide to attack because they be- 
lieved that an actual or threatened interven- 
tion in the USSR's sphere of vital interest 
could not be countered by limited means. Or 
they might conclude that the USSR had be- 
come engaged beyond retreat in some area 
where the Western Powers would be prepared 
to risk general war. In either case, the So- 
viet leaders might decide that general war 
and all that it involved was preferable to sub- 
mitting to a serious reversal and that it would 
be to their military advantage to attack first. 


25. In this situation the decision to attack 
would be accompanied by some degree of po- 
litical tension, perhaps a very high degree, 
which could in itself give rise to preliminary 
warning. However, the time period over 
which a crisis reached an acute stage could 
vary considerably, and this would affect the 
ability of intelligence to assemble a meaning- 
ful pattern of indications. If the crisis de- 
veloped over a brief period of time, and if 
Soviet military readiness was already ad- 
vanced or if the Soviet leaders decided to 
attack with only minimum preparations, the 
indications obtained might be few. If, on the 
other hand, the USSR took a certain amount 
of time to prepare and position its forces, fur- 
ther and more specific warning might be ob- 
tained from the pace and nature of the Soviet 
preparat ons. 

26. It is also possible that in a local crisis the 
USSR would decide to engage US or allied 
forces locally while hoping to avoid general 
war. This course of action would rest on a 
calculation that Soviet objectives could be 
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achieved by a limited application of force and 
that the US would be deterred from initiating 
an attack on the USSR itself. There would 
clearly be great danger that such a situation 
could develop into general war. The Soviet 
leaders would have to recognize that the US 
might conclude that expansion of hostilities 
was inevitable and therefore itself seize the 
advantage of launching the first attack in a 
general war. Faced with this possibility, they 
might at some point decide to launch such an 
attack themselves. In the given circum- 
stances, Soviet forces would presumably be 
close to full readiness and maximum security 
precautions would be in effect. A certain de- 
gree of intelligence and military alert in the 
US would also obtain. Warning of Soviet 
intent to expand the local conflict into a 
general war might be inferred from, among 
other indicators, those giving evidence of So- 
viet preparations of a scale, character, or loca- 
tion at variance with those required for the 


* local engagement in progress. 

27. The period of rising tension attending an 
international crisis or local war would in itself 
constitute warning of an increasing likelihood 
of Soviet attack, but in such a period intelli- 
gence might have its greatest difficulty in at- 
tempting to determine Soviet intentions. A 
period of tension would bring intelligence to 
a high degree of alertness and perhaps lead 
it to take exceptional measures to collect in- 
formation about Soviet activities. In analyz- 
ing Soviet activities, intelligence would have 
to recognize that the USSR might be carrying 
out military preparations, not on the basis of 
a firm decision to initiate general war, but for 
purposes of intimidation or in order to in- 
crease its defensive readiness and its ability 
to retaliate should the US attack. It is also 
possible that Soviet preparations for war 
might be undertaken because of a misinter- 
pretation of US policies and actions, by which 
the Soviet leaders considered that they were 
about to be forced into general war, against 
their real desire. The importance of a cor- 
rect US estimate on this point would be very 
great, yet it would be particularly difficult to 
make such an estimate duri..g a period of 
rising tension 
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28. Analysis of the significance of the USSR's 
political and propaganda activities would be 
very difficult. Most such activities under- 
takeni preparatory to attack on the US might 
not differ greatly from those which could be 
expected in any period of heightened tension. 
Such activities could in themselves be inter- 
preted as defensively motivated or as part of 
a war of nerves, and they would thus not 
establish that the USSR had the intention to 
attack. However, taken in conjunction with 
other kinds of indications, they might enable 
intelligence to give warning with a greater 
degree of certainty. 


Level of Intelligence Alert 


29. One significant effect of a period of ten- 
sion as it applies to the warning problem 
would be the effect on the intelligence com- 
munity itself. Since warning is a product of 
judgment, there are variable human factors 
which must be taken into account. Alertness 
would vary depending on the manner in which 
the crisis developed, its intensity, and dura- 
tion. There are many ways in which the 
alertness and effectiveness of intelligence in- 
creases under crisis conditions. For exampie, 
field reporting and intelligence analysis be- 
come sharply focused on the crisis situation, 
new sources of information held in reserve 
for such situations are put into use, resources 
of the intelligence community are more closely 
integrated to deal with the crisis, and in- 
telligence is increasingly disposed to consider 
whether current evidence indicates hostile in- 
tent. On the other hand, in the event of a 
long sustained ciisis involving a high degree 
of tension, key personnel would be subjected 
to fatigue and strain. If at one stage or an- 
other apparently mistaken warning judg- 
ments had been made, undue caution might 
come into play." 


‘It is possible that preliminary warnings would 
result in US precautionary measures which would 
lead the USSR to cancel or postpone a planned 
attack. Im this case, what appeared to be a mis- 
taken warning would in fact have been a correct 
one. Intelligence might have accomplished its 
warning mission, yet not be able to demonstrate 
that it had done so. 
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30. Once a crisis situation arises, the volume 
of reports increases and their reliability on the 
whole declines, thus confronting intelligence 


with a large number of ambiguous reports 
from inadequately identified sources of un- 


certain reliability. There is also an increase 
in the number of reports from sources of 
known reliability, some of which sources come 
into play as a result of a crisis situation. In 
these circumstances, communications chan- 
nels may be overloaded, with resulting delays 
in the transmission and receipt of informa- 
tion. However, it is not possible for intelli- 
gence to suspend judgment until more com- 
plete and satisfactory evidence becomes avail- 
able. Under the pressure of time in a devel- 
oping crisis, the intelligence warnings given 
may be less reliable or more tentative. 


31. Intelligence could employ emergency col- 
lection procedures under conditions of crisis 
in order to improve the quantity and quality 
of information available. Special reconnais- 
sance measures could be directed against So- 
viet controlled territory. Agents held in re- 
serve for such a situation could be activated 
Some exceptional measures would provide in- 
formation, possibly of great value, on Soviet 
capabilities and readiness, and inferentially 
perhaps on Soviet intentions to attack. Some 
measures in this category, in particular air 
penetrations, could have the effect of increas- 
ing tensions or even of precipitating Soviet 
attack. For intelligence to employ them 
would require policy decisions; these might or 
might not permit their use and would in any 
case cause delay. 


Nature of Soviet Preparations and Attack 


32. Because we are without access to Soviet 
war plans, intelligence cannot know in ad- 
vance what precise preparations the Soviets 
would consider essential before launching an 
attack against the US, or what the precise 
form and scale of the attack would be. This 
means that even if intelligence had complete 
knowledge of all Soviet physical preparations, 
we could not conclude that when a particular 
level of readiness had been attained the So- 
viets considered themselves fully prepared for 
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war, conversely, we could not say categorically 
that because some one type of preparation 
had not yet been accomplished the Soviets 
considered themselves unprepared. Beyond 
this, many specific elements bearing on the 
character of a Soviet attack and affecting 
the warning problem could not be estimated 
with certainty. Examples are: how much of 
the Soviet military establishment would be 
alerted prior to an attack on the US? Pre- 
cisely what delivery systems would be used in 
what quantity in such an attack? What 
forces would be allocated to targets in the US 
as opposed to targets elsewhere? What prep- 
aration for defense and recuperation would be 
undertaken prior to launching an attack? 
Over the years, however, we have accumulated 
enough knowledge of Soviet thinking about 
military strategy to narrow somewhat the 
range of likely alternatives: ‘ 


a. First, it is clear that the Soviets regard 
surprise as a military factor of great impor- 
tance. The USSR would therefore take ex- 
treme precautions to prevent the US from 
learning about a forthcoming attack. Soviet 
security, already tight, would be intensified 
and possibly augmented by strenuous at- 
tempts to deceive the US as to Soviet inten- 
tions and preparations. Many preparations 
might be dispensed with in the interests of 
achieving surprise. But in balancing the ad- 
vantages of various factors, the Soviets will 
also take into account the great importance 
of delivering a significant weight of attack, 
preparing to defend against US retaliation, 
and preparing for national recuperation. 


b. Second, Soviet military doctrine envisages 
a general war as extending beyond the first 
nuclear exchange, and as including subse- 
quent major land campaigns and naval war- 
fare. The Soviets regard broad military, eco- 
nomic, and human resources as important 
determinants in the outcome of such a war. 
Thus in preparation for an attack on the US, 
the USSR would be constrained to undertake 
a variety of activities, not directly related to 
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that attack but calculated to preserve vital 


military and other strengths for phases sub- 
sequent to the initial nuclear exchange. 


c. Finally, in planning an attack on the US 
the Soviets would have to consider the great 
variety and widespread dispersal of US and 
Allied nuclear delivery capabilities. They 
could not contemplate an attack against US 
territory alone, but would need also to pre- 
pare for coordinated operations against US 
and Allied overseas nuclear delivery bases and 
nuclear delivery forces at sea. 


33. The variety of preparations undertaken, 
forces and tactics employed, and scale and 
weight of attack could range very widely 
within the broad limits set forth above. The 
indications obtained by intelligence would 
consequently vary in frequency, number and 
kind, and would have to be analyzed in terms 
of alternative hypotheses as to the precise 
form and scale of the initial Soviet attack. 
In many instances, intelligence could prob- 
ably only point to the various types of attacks 
the USSR could be preparing to launch, al- 
though it might be able to provide a tenta- 
tive judgment as to the more likely alterna- 
tives. Nevertheless, the foregoing discussion 
serves to illustrate that there is a wide variety 
of potential sources of warning indicators, 
any or all of which could serve in combina- 
tion *o provide a basis for the warning judg- 
ment. 


WARNING FROM CERTAIN SOVIET 
PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 


34. In this section we discuss the ability of 
the intelligence community to derive warn- 
ing of Soviet attack on the US from various 
types of preparations the USSR might under- 
take: preparations for attack by long range 
striking forces, for clandestine attack, for op- 
erations by theater and naval forces, and for 
air and civil defense, as well as certain other 
preparatory activities designed to increase th» 
general level of national readiness. In eva’ i- 
ating the significance of these various types of 
p tions, we must consider not only the 
ability of intelligence to detect them and the 
time necessary to recognize and evaluate 
them, but also the likelihood and timing of 
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their occurrence and their validity as indica- 
tors of Soviet intentions. The analysis re- 
fiects our judgment that, in preparing for an 
attack on the US, the Soviets would try to 
strike a balance among the desirable objec- 
tives of achieving surprise, delivering an at- 
tack of great weight, preparing to defend 
against retaliation, and preparing to recuper- 
ate and to carry on the war. We regard this 
judgment as applicable to most circumstances 
in which the USSR might decide to attack, 
but as indicated in earlier paragraphs, there 
are conceivable circumstances which would 
alter our warning capabilities considerably. 


35. In the discussion which follows, we have 
isolated the various types of preparations and 
activities the USSR might undertake so that 
we may assess our ability to derive warning 
indications from them. This procedure has 
elements of artificiality. It obscures the in- 
terrelationsnip among all types of indications 
arising {from the likelihocd that a very broad 
range of Soviet preparations and activities 
would be under way simultaneously, and it 
disregards the effect of analysis of the politi- 
cal context. In general, therefore, the de- 
gree of certainty with which the warning 
judgment could be made is likely to be greater 
than that implied by the following assess- 
ment of certain types of preparations and ac- 
tivities in isolation. 


Preporations for Attack by Long Range 
Striking Forces 

36. Our ability to derive warning from prepa- 
rations by long range striking forces (ground- 
launched ballistic missiles, long range bomb- 
ers, and missile submarines) is limited. Fur- 
thermore, this ability is declining as the at- 
tack role shifts increasingly to ballistic mis- 
siles, and as bomber forces increase the se- 
curity of their operations and raise the level 
of their peacetime readiness. In addition, 
the more revealing indications pertaining to 
long range striking forces would be g>nerated 
only a short time before an attack. On the 
other hand, if last-minute preparations by 
these forces were detected, they would prob- 
ably be good indicators of Soviet intentions 
and could provide highly specific conclusions 
as to the likely time of attack. 
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37. Ground-Launched Ballistic Missiles. At 
the present time, intelligence has no means of 
providing advance warning of the use of bal- 
listic missiles in an attack. To approach such 
a capability, we will have to identify opera- 
tional units and their means of command and 
control, and also achieve an understanding 
of the operational concepts underlying the 
deployment and state of readiness of these 
forces. Even if we succeed in these tasks, our 
warning capability will remain severely lim- 
ited by the very nature of the ballistic missile 
weapons system. It is probable that So- 
viet ICBMs could be ready for firing after 
preparations lasting a few hours at most, 
and that these preparations would involve 
very little movement or other noticeable ac- 
tivity. 


38. There is a possibility that medium range 
ballistic missiles would need to be deployed 
forward into the Satellites or closer to Soviet 
borders in preparation for coordinated at- 
tacks against Western retaliatory bases and 
other strengths in areas peripheral to the 
Bloc. Such forward deployment need not be 
undertaken by the Soviets, however, and even 
should it occur it would probably require no 
more than a day and would be very difficult 
to detect because of our imperfect knowledge 
of the present locations of such units, the 
routes of movement they would employ, and 
the nature of the prepared launch sites they 
would require, if any. In sum, there is vir- 
tually no chance of obtaining indications of 
preparations by ballistic missile units at 
present. 

39. Long Range Bombers. In any attack on 
the US at present or in the next few years, it 
is almost certain that the entire Soviet force 
of heavy bombers and tankers would be com- 
mitted to operations against North America.’ 


‘Soviet operationa! strength in heavy bombers 
and tankers, as of mid-1961, is estimated at about 
150 aircraft. Medium bombers and tankers are 


estimated at about 950 in Long Range Aviation and 
about 380 in Naval Aviation. The Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, estimates the number 
of heavy bombers and tankers at about 175 and the 
number of medium bombers and tankers in Long 
Range Aviation at about 1,000 
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It is probable that some portion of the me- 
dium bombers and tankers of Soviet Long 
Range Aviation would also be so committed, 
with the remainder allocated to targets 
peripheral to the Bloc. Medium bombers of 
Soviet Naval Aviation, equipped for the most 
part with antiship missiles, would probably 
also participate in initial Soviet operations 
by seeking out and attacking Western carrier 
task forces at sea. The levels of training and 
readiness of these bomber forces have im- 
proved considerably in the past few years, but 
it would probably still require a week or 10 
days to bring this entire force of roughly 
1,500 aircraft to peak readiness and to ac- 
complish whatever redeployment was neces- 
sary prior to attack. 

40. If. the Soviets engaged in such a maxi- 
mum effort, it would involve increased and 
abnormal flight activity, intensified mainte- 


nance activities, urgent logistic preparations, 
and possibly the preparation of special weap- 
ons. The Soviets would take strenuous meas- 
ures to maintain security in these activities. 
Nevertheless, evidence of such activities would 
probably be detected in increasing quantity 
during the days preceding an attack, thus 


increasing the opportunities for intelligence 
to derive warning indications from their ac- 


cumulation. 


41. The chances of obtaining indications of 
the foregoing type remain good at present, 
although they have been materially reduced 
over the past year as separate, cross-check- 
able sources of information on these forces 
have diminished. Moreover, the interpreta- 
tion of indications could not always be defi- 
nite and specific, especially in a time of inter- 
national tension. (In several past crises, 
most notably during the Iraq-Lebanon crisis, 
the Soviets placed their bomber forces on in- 
creased alert, presumably as a deterrent to 
the West and in preparation for the contin- 
gency of war.) However, the knowledge that 
the readiness of these forces was being in- 
creased could provide the basis for a prelimi- 
nary warning which might be given a few 
days prior to a Soviet attack. 
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staged through Arctic bases and refueled as 
well 


c. Given the small size of the heavy bomber 
force, Soviet delivery of an attack of great 
weight against the US would require the em- 
ployment of medium bombers. A few BADG- 
ERs of Long Range Aviation are now regu- 
larly based in the Arctic; any others employed 
against the US would need to stage through 
bases in that area. 


43. If the USSR staged a massive bomber at- 
tack through Arctic bases—an attack invoiv- 
ing the departure from home bases of, say, 
500 aircraft including the entire heavy bomb- 
er and tanker force and about a third of the 
medium bombers of Long Range Aviation— 
it would have to provide for last-minute main- 
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tenance stand-downs, deployment to staging 
bases, and servicing and fueling at staging 
bases. Based on present Soviet patterns of 
activity, we believe that at least a day or so 
would be required for these preparations and 
movements. The chances are better than 
even that some aspects of an operation of this 
size would be detected in time to provide 
warning before the Soviet bombers arrived at 
North American radar warning lines. There 
would always be a chance that the movement 
to forward bases was a threatening or prac- 
tice maneuver rather than an attack. The 
problem of distingcishing between practice 
maneuver and impending attack would prob- 
ably be greatest during the winter months, 
when most Soviet air exercises into the Arc- 
tic are conducted. But indications of this 
sort. would produce urgent inte.ligence warn- 
ings, at least to the effect that an imminent 
attack was possible. 


44. There is a possibility that the Soviets 
would limit their initial bomber attacks on 
North America to their heavy bomber force 
plus a few medium bombers. Security might 
be maximized by launching BEAR turboprop 
heavy bombers directly from home bases, with 
only BISONs and BADGERs employing Arctic 
bases. Intelligence could probably not de- 
tect and recognize the activities associated 
with the launching of such a reduced force 
of, say, 150-200 bombers and tankers in time 
to provide warning prior to their arrival at 
North American radar warning lines. Nor 
are we in a position to say how many more air- 
craft than this the Soviets could launch in an 
attack on the US before the chances of re- 
ceiving advance warning indications became 
about even. 


45. In support of long range bomber strikes 
on any scale, there would probably be activi- 
ties not directly associated with the bombing 
units themselves which might indicate prep- 
arations for attack, perhaps as much as a 
few days in advance. These activities could 
include: intensified Soviet efforts to collect 
and report worldwide weather data, the im- 
position of very strict control over air traffic 
within the USSR, especially along routes 
northward from Long Range Aviation bases; 
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be drawn from preparations by the remainder 
of the submarine fleet and by surface naval 
forces. 


would 
have to weigh the risks of premature disclo- 


a sudden decision to attack on short notice. 
But assuming a Soviet decision taken well in 
advance, or a period of tension in which the 
Soviets desired to increase their readiness, 
there is a good chance that they would de- 


enough time, this could be done gradually so 
as to minimize the risks of alerting the US. 


48. We believe that under normal US readiness 


chance that such forces approaching US 
coasts could be detected by our Sound Sur- 
veillance System, perhaps as far out as 400 
nm. Such detection would give rise to an 
alert, perhaps a few hours or a day before the 
submarines reached missile launching points. 
It would cause efforts by ASW forces to con- 
firm the contacts and to establish surveillance, 
which in turn could lend specificity to intel- 
ligence warnings. 

49. During times of alert, present US planning 
calis for additional forward sea and air sur- 
veillance. If the US had been alerted prior 
to Soviet submarine departure from home 
waters, the chances of detecting the move- 
ment of a force of Soviet submarines would 
be raised. If early detection were achieved, 
it could have the very significant effect of 


providing more specific warning information 
a week or two before the initiation of a Soviet 


attack on the US. 


50. Future Trends. Intelligence capabilities to 
derive warning from preparations by Soviet 
ballistic missile forces may improve somewhat, 
but given foreseeable obstacles we believe they 
will remain very poor. As Soviet strength in 
giound-launched ballistic missiles grows, in- 
telligence should achieve some identification 
of units, some understanding of the Soviet 
operational concepts regarding them, and pos- 
sibly some capability to monitor their activi- 
ties. There is a small area of hope that es- 
sential patterns of activity may become ob- 
servable, reflecting various stages of readiness 
of ballistic missile forces, and that through 
interpretation of these and other indicators 
of increasing Soviet war readiness it may be 
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possible to mount extraordinary collection ef- 
forts against missile forces at the right time. 
However, the short reaction times associated 
with ballistic missile systems could defeat all 
attempts to detect their imminent employ- 
ment and to communicate this information 
in time to provide advance warning. 


51. The chances of warning from prepara- 
tions by long range bomber forces will de- 
cline. This trend will result in part from con- 
tinuation of the trend towards increasing 
Soviet security in air operations. The utility 
of bomber redeployment as a short range in- 
dicator could be virtually eliminated if the 
Soviets established routine patterns of fairly 
large-scale activity at Arctic bases, and there 
will always be a possibility that heavy bomb- 
ers need not stage through such bases at 
all. Most important, however, the growth 
of Soviet missile capabilities will shift the 
main strike role away from bombers. The 
probable Soviet employment of both bombers 
and missiles in initial strikes between now and 
at least 1963 may provide some temporary 
bonus to intelligence collection because of the 
Soviet requirement to coordinate their prep- 
arations. 


52. The ability of intelligence to provide warn- 
ing based on the activities of Soviet missile 
submarine forces will depend significantly on 
the extent to which improved submarines and 
missiles are introduced into these forces. US 
techniques for submarine detection, identifi- 
cation, and surveillance will probably im- 
prove, thus increasing the chances of deriving 
warning indications from the movements of 
currently-operational types of Soviet missile 
submarines. On the other hand, warning ca- 
pabilities would be considerably less against 
Soviet nuclear-powered missile submarines de- 
signed for submerged launching of ballistic 
missiles from as much as 500-1,000 n.m. at 
sea, which we have estimated could become 
operational within the next year or so. 
Moreover, should the Soviets establish a pat- 
tern of routine submarine patrols within mis- 
sile firing range of US targets, there would be 
very little chance of deriving warning indica- 
tions from the activities of such submarines. 
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Preparations for Clandestine Attack 


53. Tite USSR could also commit acts of war 
against the US clandestinely. In an initial 
attack it could, for example, employ nuclear, 
chemical, or biological weapons which had 
been introduced clandestinely into the US or 
into overseas bases. The ability of intelli- 
gence to give warning of an initial attack 
launched by such means would depend pri- 
marily on the possibility that some part of 
the Soviet clandestine plan had miscarried 
in a way which would provide disclosure, 
that some individual privy to the arrange- 
ments had defected, or on chance discovery. 
Discovery that the USSR was attempting to 


introduce a nuclear weapon into the US or- 


one of its bases would lead intelligence to give 
its firmest warning of Soviet intent to attack. 
There is no way to estimate the chances of 
making such a discovery, since it would be a 
fortuitous event. On the other hand, we be- 
lieve that the Soviets appreciate the conse- 
quences of disclosure, and that in light of the 
other means of attack available to them they 
would be very unlikely to attempt clandes- 
tine attack.* 


54. Similarly, discovery of Communist plans 
for systematic sabotage of civil and military 
communications at a given time would pro- 
vide very significant indications. Clandes- 
tine activities of a lesser order of importance, 
such as minor acts of sabotage on a large- 
scale, might contribute to our ability to give 
meaningful warning. We could not be cer- 
tain, however, that such activities had been 
organized in conjunction with an attack on 
the US. 


“For further discussion, see NIE 11-7-60, “Soviet 
Capabilities and Intentions with Respect to the 
Clandestine Introduction of Weapons of Mass De- 
struction into the US,” dated 17 May 1960 (‘TOP 
SECRET) paragraphs 2-4, and the footnote thereto 
by the Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, who points out that a Soviet decision to 
employ this means would depend not only on Soviet 
capability with overt means to destroy US retaliatory 
capability; but also the US capability to launch re- 
taliatory forces before their destruction by overt 
Soviet means. 
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Preparations by Theater and Naval Forces 


55. The range of actions needed to prepare 
the diverse Soviet ground, tactical air, and 
naval elements for general hostilities is suffi- 
ciently broad to provide a good chance of de- 
tecting increased readiness of these forces. 
Moreover, even in a war initiated by a mas- 
sive nuclear exchange, some advance prepa- 
rations by theater and naval forces appar- 
ently are regarded by the Soviets as necessary 
to protect those forces for subsequent opera- 
tions, as well as to insure their readiness for 
quick action to take advantage of whatever 
surprise the initial Soviet attacks achieved. 
The time required to carry out these prepa- 
rations, however brief, and the advisability 
of carrying them out before US retaliation 
destroyed transportation and facilities, argue 
Strongly that some would occur before the 
first Soviet strikes reached US early warning 
lines, although the Soviets would make every 
effort to prevent disclosure of their intention 
to attack. In drawing conclusions from prep- 
aration by theater and naval forces, it would 
be difficult to distinguish Soviet motivation as 
between intent to attack the US, to take pre- 
cautionary steps, or to establish a threaten- 
ing posture for political reasons. This diffi- 
culty would increase during seasonal maneu- 
vers of ground forces and would be greatest 
in a time of heightened international tension. 


56. Theater Forces. Knowledge of the activ- 
ities of Soviet theater forces rests heavily on 
observation of the forces in East Germany, 
although we have spotty intelligence coverage 
on forces within the USSR. Soviet ground 
and air units in East Germany are maintained 
in a high state of readiness, and they need 
not be reinforced prior to initiating attacks. 
It would probably require very little time for 
ground units and equipment to disperse from 
barracks to hastily prepared positions. But 
we believe the minimum time necessary to 
prepare all Soviet forces in Germany for war- 
time employment would be a few days to a 
week, even assuming a desire to minimize 
preparations in the interests of surprise. 


57. The chances are good that irregularities 
in the behavior of Soviet forces in Germany 
would be detected by US and other Western 


intelligence sources. Recognition of an ab- 
normal situation would depend to a degree on 
the time of year. It would be more difficult 
in the spring, summer, and fall, particularly 
during April, September, and October, when 
we have become accustomed to expect exten- 
sive Soviet preparations for training move- 
ments. The annual training cycle would also 
affect the time necessary for major Soviet 
ground elements to assemble in forward posi- 
tions near the West German border. The 
required time could vary from a few hours 
during periods of normal training movement 
to as much as a week at certain other times 
of the year. Such a forward assembly of ma- 
jor elements, if it occurred, would give rise to 
the most specific warning which intelligence 
could derive from Soviet theater force activ- 
ities. Preparations by airborne forces within 
the USSR would also be regarded as highly 
significant for warning, but our current abil- 
ity to observe their activities is only fair. 


58. Naval Forces. The bulk of the active So- 
viet naval forces, including major surface 
and submarine elements stationed in the 
Northern, Pacific, Baltic, Black Sea, and Medi- 
terranean areas, is trained primarily for de- 
fense of Soviet coasts and for operations 
against surface ships. In recent years, anti- 
submarine warfare has received new em- 
phasis. The necessity for the Soviets to begin 
carrying out some of these naval missions 
within a few hours after an initial attack on 
the US would probably require an inescapable 
minimum of advance preparations. More- 
over, Soviet doctrine calls for the dispersal of 
naval forces from present concentrations to 
other bases in the event of war—such dis- 
persal is frequently the introductory phase of 
major Soviet fleet exercises. While there is 
thus a good chance of naval preparations, in- 
cluding deployment and dispersal, these could 
be accomplished gradually and under condi- 
tions of great secrecy. They might take as 
little as a day or as long as two weeks, de- 
pending on their magnitude. Considering 
our total intelligence coverage, including that 
provided by forward sea surveillance off So- 
viet fleet areas, the chances of detecting and 
recognizing such preparations are fair. 
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59. Trends. Our ability to derive warning in- 
formation from preparations by theater forces 
will probably decline somewhat, primarily be- 
cause the present trend toward tightening 
Soviet security will continue. Coverage of 
Soviet theater forces in Germany will remain 
a critical factor. It could be sharply de- 
graded by loss of intelligence access through 
Berlin or by Soviet measures to curtail the 
movements of Western military liaison mis- 
sions in East Germany. If in the future the 
USSR substantially reduced its German garri- 
son, there might from that time onward be 
a greater chance of reinforcement prior to 
the initiation of hostilities. We cannot count 
on this, however, because the Soviets might 
still regard whatever strength remained in 
Germany as sufficient to begin operations 
without reinforcements. Little change is an- 
ticipated in our ability to derive warning in- 
dications from the activities of naval forces 
other than submarines. 


Defensive Preparations 


60. In view of the threat posed b) Western 
retaliatory power, the Soviet leaders would 
also undertake certain defensive prepara- 
tions, especially in air and civil defense. 
Preparations of this sort would be good re- 
flections of tension, but would be equivocal 
as to whether Soviet intentions were attack, 
defense, bluff, or deterrence. Because of 
their precautionary nature, defensive prep- 
arations might be poor indicators of the tim- 
ing of a Soviet attack. 


61. Air Defense. A portion of Soviet air de- 
fense forces, especially radars and fighter 
units near borders and along airline routes, 
are normally on alert. At times of tension 
or alarm, however, Soviet air defense alert 
forces are augmented—in the past, additional 
fighters have been placed on strip alert and 
surface-to-air missiles in the Moscow area 
have sometimes been moved from hold areas 
to launchers. At such times, the Soviets also 
impose more rigid controls over air traffic 
within the Bloc, and intensify their surveil- 
lance of air traffic within and near Bloc bor- 
ders. We believe that because of the potential 
effects of US retaliation, there is an excellent 
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chance that intensified air defense measures 
would precede Soviet initiation of hostilities 


against the US. 


62. The Soviets would probably require at 
least a few days of maintenance and other 
preparations to bring their air defense sys- 
tem to maximum readiness, but a fairly high 
degree of readiness could be attained with 
little delay. Because of the number of units 
involved, their widespread locations, and the 
presence of many of them in areas accessible 
to Western intelligence coverage, the chances 
are very good that a general intensification 
of Soviet air defense measures would be de- 
tected. Final alerts and measures affecting 
civil traffic could be deferred until very late 
in a surprise attack situation, however, thus 
limiting to a few hours the time during which 
warning indications could be obtained. 


63. Civil Defense. Measures which the Soviets 
could take to protect population, industrial, 
governmental, and other assets from the ef- 
fects of retaliatory attack include the acti- 
vation of civil defense units, final preparation 
of shelter, and evacuation of key personnel 
and possibly elements of the population from 
likely target areas. Published Soviet civil 
defense manuals make provision for several 
courses of action, evidently envisioning dif- 
ferent amounts of warning of Western attack: 


a. evacuation of some elements of the urban 
population and other deliberate preparations, 
assuming a few days or more of warning; 


b. declaration of a “threatening situation” 
and short-term preparations such as readying 
urban shelters and evacuating civil defense 
units to the suburbs, assuming a few hours 


to a day of warning; 


c. extremely limited preparations such as 
rapid movement of the population to urban 
shelters, assuming a few minutes to a few 
hours of warning. 


64. In the interests of surprise, the USSR 
might decide to forego civil defense prepara- 
tions until the last feasible moment, but to 
carry out any usefully comprehensive meas- 
ures a start would have to be made before the 
initial strikes were sent off. Notification of 
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the populace is apparently to be transmitted 
by wired public address speakers—at present, 
we could detect such notice only by the fortui- 
tous presence of a Western observer at the lo- 
cation of one of these speakers when the an- 
nouncement was made. But unless the So- 
viets decided to leave the populations of Mos- 
cow and other major cities unprotected, there 
is a very good chance that the effects of such 
notification on the behavior of the populace 
would be detected promptly by Western diplo- 
matic, press, and other personnel in the USSR. 
Information concerning urgent civil defense 
activities, and especially of the evacuation of 
key government personnel, would serve to cor- 
roborate other warning indications. 


65. Trends. The risk the USSR would be 
willing to accept as a result of neglecting some 
or all defensive preparations would depend in 
part on the degree of success which the Soviet 
leaders expected their own initial attacks to 
achieve. Despite likely improvements in their 
nuclear delivery capabilities, we believe that 
in elementary prudence, they would be un- 
willing in the foreseeable future to forego all 
preparations to receive a retaliatory blow. If 
the Soviet doctrinal emphasis on poststrike 
recuperability is any guide, then as the de- 
structiveness of weapons increases arid the in- 
terval between attack and potential retalia- 
tion decreases, the more essential become ad- 
vance preparations to reduce initial losses and 
to protect national strengths, including popu- 
lation. The ability of intelligence to derive 
warning information from air defense prepa- 
rations of the USSR will probably decline 
somewhat as air defense missiles replace 
fighter aircraft. The future utility of civil 
defense indicators will depend heavily on 
whether or not current Soviet programs are 
stepped up to the point where the civil de- 
fense system is normally in a high state of 
readiness. There is no evidence that the So- 
viets plan any such step-up. 


National Mobilization 


66. If the USSR undertook to mobilize its full 
war potential a great variety of indications 
would be obtained. Military measures could 
include call-up of reserves, retention of con- 
script classes beyond the time of normal re- 


lease, activation of additional units, and in- 
tensified training programs. Economic and 
scientific measures would affect weapons de- 
velopment and production programs, alloca- 
tion of materials and manpower, and utili- 
zation of transport. A major mobilization 
would involve the growing dislocation of So- 
viet national life over a period of months, 
during which time intelligence could give 
warning of progressively greater readiness for 
war. It is unlikely, however, that the pat- 
tern of national mobilization activities would 
justify more specific warning at any time dur- 
ing this period. 


67. In the more likely circumstances preced- 
ing Soviet initiation of hostilities, the Soviets 
might undertake whatever partial mobiliza- 
tion measures were permitted by considera- 
tions of time and security. These could in- 
clude various degrees of strengthening of cadre 
units, military pre-emption of communica- 
tions and transport, medical preparations, and 
many other similar activities. The Soviets, 
for example, could in a few days call up the 
necessary personne] to bring all ground force 
units up to full strength, drawing upon the 
reserve system which they have maintained 
and are now expanding in connection with 
military personnel cuts. Those units normally 
maintained at cadre strength would require 
a few weeks’ training before they could be con- 
sidered combat effective. If detected by in- 
telligence, such Soviet preparations would 
serve to support or confirm other indicators 
and to amplify a general impression of omi- 
nous abnormality. In themselves, however, 
evidences of partial mobilization would not 
reveal Soviet intentions and would be only 
a poor guide to the timing of an attack, since 
it would always be possible for the USSR to 
attack with its ready forces. 


Other Preattack Preparations 


68. There is a host of other possible manifes- 
tations of Soviet preattack behavior, and we 
believe that some would be detected by intelli- 
gence. Many of these are peripheral to the 
actual readying of forces for attack, defense, 
recuperation, and followup military action, 
but like mobilization activities they could serve 
to strengthen the warning judgment. The 
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chances are good, for example, that prior to 
an attack on the US some propaganda ma- 
nipulation of the Soviet people would be re- 
quired, if only to moderate the panic which 
could prevail if the populace, without prior 
warning, were suddenly ordered into shelters 
or told to evacuate at once to the countryside. 
Diplomatic indications which might precede 
an attack could include high level intra-Bloc 
meetings, efforts to secure the neutrality of 
certain non-Bloc nations, or even unusual be- 
havior on the part of Soviet representatives 
in likely target nations. Intelligence would 
correlate such indications with evidence of 
Soviet physical preparations, but they would 
be very difficult to evaluate, especially in time 
of grave international crisis. 


69. We are uncertain as to our ability to derive 
warning information from the behavior of So- 
viet intelligence, communications, and inter- 
nal security organizations, in part because we 
lack a guide to likely preattack patterns. 
Would Soviet intelligence collection activities 
be stepped up prior to an attack or be held in 
reserve for postattack use? What technique 
would the Soviets use in attempting to 
mask an increase in urgent communications? 
Would the Soviets attempt to carry out their 
preparations without sharply restricting the 
movements of Western observers? We can 
conclude only that sharply intensified Soviet 
security—in communications or over Western 
observers— would reduce our ability to collect 
information but could in itself provide an in- 
put to the warning judgment. These same 
considerations would apply should the Soviets 
attempt to jam or otherwise interfere with 
critical Western communications. 


70. Possible Soviet deception attempts could 
have a similar effect. These could range from 
diplomatic moves or propaganda adjustments 
designed to reduce tensions just before an at- 
tack to the planting of false reports or com- 
munications about Soviet readiness and intent. 
Such efforts could confuse US intelligence 
analysis at a crucial moment and impede ac- 
curate, timely judgments on other indications. 
On the other hand, any discovery that decep- 
tion was being practiced would be regarded 
by intelligence as evidence of a possible Soviet 
intention to launch a surprise attack. 


WARNING FROM A COMBINATION 
OF INDICATIONS 


71. In the preceding section, we have sum- 
marized by category the intelligence warning 
of Soviet attack on the US which might be 
derived from various Soviet preparations and 
activities. In any true preattack situation, 
however, it is unlikely that indications would 
appear singly; it is probable that we would 
detect concurrent albeit fragmentary indica- 
tions in a number of categories. Because we 
cannot be sure what combination of indica- 
tions would actually appear prior to Soviet 
initiation of hostilities, no definite measure 
is possible of the mutual reinforcement and 
cross-confirmation derivable from many indi- 
cations as opposed to a few. However, the 
degree of certainty with which the warning 
judgment could be made would increase with 
the number, variety, and interrelationship of 
indications detected, recognized, and judged 
to be valid. 


72. The validity accorded to indications by in- 
telligence and by policy officials would depend 
to a degree on whether or not these indications 
were plausibly explicable in terms of Soviet 
courses of action other than an attack on the 
US. If warning were derived solely from a 
mixture of indications from, say, Soviet naval 
dispersal, civil defense, and partial mobiliza- 
tion, it would in theory be no less valid than 
warning derived {rom observed preparations 
of bombers and ballistic missiles. The latter 
would be more specific and dramatic, but 
would be less likely to be available in time. 
The former would be more likely to be timely, 
but would be subject to greater ambiguity as 
to Soviet intent. Analysis of indications in 
all these categories, especially if they occurred 
in logical sequence, could permit intelligence 
to give successive warnings with mounting 
conviction. 


73. Considering all the factors affecting the 
problem of warning, we believe that at present 
intelligence would détect some evidence of 
preparations associated with a Soviet decision 
to attack. The next stage, the interpreta- 
tion of this evidence, would be more difficult. 
We think the chances are better than even 
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that, in most circumstances of an actual So- 
viet decision to attack, intelligence could give 
warning of increased Soviet readiness, and 
therefore could infer a possible intent to at- 
tack. But intelligence could almost certainly 
not give firm warning of such an intention. 
Warnings of increased Soviet readiness and 
possible intent to attack could be given a few 
days or more befcre an attack; warnings of 
probable Soviet intent are likely to be given, 
if at all, only a few hours before attack. 


74. There is little prospect for any major im- 
provement in the firmness and explicitness 
of the warning which might be given. Over 
the next few years, intelligence will continue 
to refine its ability to collect, transmit, and 
evaluate indications of abnormal Soviet prep- 
arations and behavior. These gains will be 
offset by a decline in the number and accessi- 
bility of dependable military indicators as 
the main weight of the Soviet strike capa- 
bility moves over to ballistic missiles. But 
unless there is a drastic change in Soviet stra- 
tegic thinking or the Soviets acquire an as- 
sured capability to knock out US retaliatory 
forces in a single missile attack, the possi- 
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bility of warning from physical preparations 
will not disappear. Indeed, the limited time 
between initial attack and potential retalia- 
tion in a missile exchange would virtually 
force the Soviets to undertake some physical 
preparations for defense and recuperation 
prior to launching the attack. 


75. As missiles gain in importance and gen- 
eral Soviet readiness gredually rises over the 
years, along with indications of physical prep- 
arations, intelligerice will have to place addi- 
tional reliance for warning on the more am- 
biguous indicators not directly related to 
physical preparations. The political context, 
already of great importance because of the in- 
creasing fluidity of the international situation, 
will assume a larger role in the warning prob- 
lem. Depending on the circumstances, anal- 
ysis of the political context could strengthen or 
impede the warning judgment. In some cases, 
the first preliminary warning of possible So- 
viet attack might arise from a judgment that 
the USSR was about to take a political initia- 
tive involving great risk of war with the US, 
or that a crisis was developing in such a way 
as to prompt the USSR to prepare for war. 
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MEMORANDUM T9 THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: WwwR 


SUBJECT: Tho Problem We Face. 





l. Right now the greatest problem wo face Is not to have the 
whole of our foreign policy thrown off balance by what we feel and 
what we do about Cuba itself. We havo ouffored a serious setback; 
but that cctback will bo trivial comparcd to the conscquences of not 
very s00n recgalning momentum along the lines which wo have bogun 
in the past three months. 


2. liow did we begin? Our central aim hao becn to bind up 
the northern half of the Free World more closcly and bogin to link it 
constructively to the south. We bogan by sockin; to associate our- 
sclves more poworfully with the constructive acpirations of the 
peoples in the underdeveloped areas. This was done in the Alliance 
for Progrosca; in the foreign aid moosage; in our position on Angola; 
etc. We also bogan the proccas of tightening the Atlantic Alliance 
in ita military and economic dimensions. Here, too, we have made 
progress: with tho Drentano and Ball trips; with the Macmillan and 
Adenaucr vioits against the background of the Achoson report. We 
have dealt cautiously but firmly with threo of tho four major enclaves 
of Communict powor Lisonhower leit us in the Froo World: the Congo, 

- Laoo, and Vict-Nam. We dealt with the Congo through the UN in ways 
which, while annoying some in the north, nevortheless advanced the 
grand ctrategy; and wo moved on Laos through SEATO in ways which 
have thus far held European and Asian mombors of SEATO more or 
less to;cther and kopt the neutralo elsewhere more or Icss with us. 

_ After the SEATO meetings there was an increased laternational 

reco:snition of tho problem of Vict-Nam; and if we are thoughtful, I 

suspe:t wo can deal with thie problem in ways which would give us an 
even r:ore unified Free World position than we have cnjoyed in Laos. 
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3 Theo action in Cuba has temporarily ds:naged the grand 
alliance in all its dimeasions. 


4. In Latin America wo run the risk of posing an almost 
impoosible dilemma for those politicians whose success and 
collaboration we need most. We began well with the Alliance for 
Progross. This has real potential, ac the mectingo in Brasil last 
weck revealed. It is a framework within which we can help Quadros 
and other shaky but hopcful leadors find their feet, and establish a 
sufficiently firm political base to deal, in time, more resolutely 
with their domestic subversion and opposition problems. But we 
cannot confront Quadros openly with the problem of choosing between 
working with us against Castro or in working with us in his economic 
developrncnt business; and so, also, with the others. An urgent item 
of businoss is, thercfore, to implement your specch of yeot:rday in 
ways which avoid this dilemma. 


5. In Asia we have posed a similar and cven more dangerous 
problem for Nehru and other neutrals. Nehru can and will support us 
in dealing with overt aggression. He may even conccivably work 
covertly with us in cortain circumstances, as perhaps in Nepal. But 
we have not found the means and the legal basis for dealing overtly 
with infiltration and covert aggression. The trouble with our Cuban 
operation was and remains that it wao mounted on siniple ideological 
grounds. Given the common lawd the contemporary world, those 
grounds cannot be gencrally acceptable. Lf accepted, they would 
juctify any nation which has the military capability and logistical 
advantar;c, roarching into the territory of a government it docs not 
like. That principle --. which the Chinese Communicts advocate 
within the Communist bloc -- would be murderous for Nehru lf 
applied in Southeast Asia. We muct either do what we must do 
covertly or find a new overt basis for dealing with Communist 
strategy. I suspect overt action of a uscful kind can be developed 
on @ case-by-case basis; and, ao I have suggeoted to you earlier, 
the crucial clement may be fcerms of international action on the 
question of Communist arms shipments. 


6. To Europeans our rocent action on Cuba seems much 
like the obsessive reaction of the British on Egypt; the French on 
Algeria; the Netherlands on Indonesia; etc. We have appeared to 
move with violence, on a unilatoral basis, in an area where historically 
we had decp commitments and deep emotions. Their anxiety is on 
three scores: 
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First. Becsuse our prestige appears comewhat to be 
damaged and our prestige is important to each of therm in his own 
situation. 


Second. We did not consult with them and they will bear 
@ part of the conscquences. 


Third. Their confidence in our judgment has been, at 
lcast temporarily, shaken. 


All of this, it seoma to me, io reparable, if we do not pet furthor 
driven in on ourselves with rospect to Cubs, and if we resume with 
vigor the lines of action we have launched with the Europcans, including 
eopecially the technique of intimate and candid consultation, which 
Acheson bas proposed. 


7. What then must we do? The answer should be in two parts: 
What we do about policy im general, and what we do about Cuba. 


8. First, policy in gonoral. I believe we must resumo with 
intenslfied vigor and perh2p3 more boldness than we have heretofore 
envisaged, the lincs of action already under way. Specifically, 





a. Ve should work intensively with the Dritish and the 
Germans in the next month to see if a major breakthrough in the 
Atlantic Alliance cannot be made on the occasion of your visit to 
De Gaulle. \Wie have prepared a new working paper on this, which 
goes beyond the Acheson roport. 








b. We must puoh the Alliance for Progress at an 
accoclerated rate. Tais means not moroly gotting the $590 million 
from the Congress; not mercly getting cranked up for work on 

. development plano with the Latin Americans; but also having ready 
for the June Latin American ECOSOC meeting some commodity 
agreements. Dick Goodwin is making real progress on this. 


Cc. It ie crucial to our strategy in every direction that 
the India and Pakistan consortium meetings be a major success. Those 
meetings must oucceed in order to demonstrate to the Congress that 
the Europeans will, in fact, contribute to demonstrate to the other 
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underdeveloped areas that a concentration on domestic tasks and 
good prograrmming pays off; and to stabilize the position in the Indian 
Peninsula itself, which contains about half of the population of the 
Free World's south. 
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d. Laos. Assuming that wé havo a conference on Laos, 
we must use this occasion to prove that, even with a difficult heritage, 
British, French and American positions in the Far Eact can bo brought 
into alignment. We should make a major effort with the Fronch, 
especially, to come toan understanding. We chould pormit them to 
get off their chests all of the accumulated bed {ccling about our policy 
in Laos. We should try to get Do Gaulle to assign firct-rato poople to 
the conference, instructed at tho hicshest level to ccck an accommodation; 
and we should listen to the French with underotanding, if not whole- 
hearted sympathy. The Laos conferunce -- Uf it takes place -- should 
be a major exercise in what Achcson means by consultation. 


e. Viot-Ilam. Vicot-Nam io the place whcre -- in the 
Attorney General's pliraco -- wo muct prove that we are not a raper 
tiger. We have a vory difficult cituation there; but there are 
advantages. The icgal position is clear; the Vietminh have no inter- 
national right to mount the kind cf aggression they are mounting. We 
should consider urgently wacther, since the ICC docs not protect 
Viet-Nam, tho Usited lictions might be forced to face thio isouec and 
be asked to previde forces which would effectively monitor tho Viet- 
Nam frontiers which have been uocd for infiltration. Ambassador 
Stevenson chould be brought in fully on the planning cf the Vict-Nam 
exercise. VWe should roview the counter-inourgency pion ao it now 
exists and perhaps radically raico our sights. We should celze on 
the Britich offer to hclp Vict-Nam and sock to intcrnationalize the 
effort to the maximum. We should force Nehru cooly to study the 
situation and face up to the implications for all of Southcast Asia of 
Vict-Nam's loss. Wo must, with all tact, force Diem to face his 
domestic political problem not merely with his Communist opposition, 
but with his arrny which ie decply dissatisfied with his techniques for 
acininictering the counter-guerrilla operation. We muot bring to 
boar all the resources -- technical, economic, and intellectual -- we 
havs to prove that Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia can be held. The 
ultimate outcome in Laos will substantially depend, I believe,, on the 
Viot-Nam oxercise. 
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{. In the United Nations we should explore with 
: Ambassador Stevenson whcther he and the UN people can conccoive 
" @ of any useful way of making the UN, as a body, face up to the 
problem of indirect aggression; and we must give Stevenson positions 
which will permit him to rebuild the situation of strength he created 
in the first three months, which is now temporarily damaged. 
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,; 19% As for Cuba itself, I have little backzround and little 
wisdom. Thore are, covidently, three quite different threats which 
Cuba poses, which are now mixed up in our minds and in our policy. 
Thore io the military question of Communist arme and cf a potential 
Sovict offensive base in Cuba. If wo aro not immodiatcly to invade 
Cuba ourselves, wo must docide whether we chall rormit Castro, so 
long as he remains in power, to acquire defexncive corms; and wo must 
decide what tho touchstoncs are between defcnsive arma and tho 
creation of a Communist military bocce threatening to the U.S. itself. 
I asoumo that evidence of the latte:” would would talc virtually as a 
cause of war, although wo chould bear in mind what the placing of 
miosiles in Turkey looks lixe in the USSR. Second, there io the 
qucotion of Cuba as a bace for active infiltration and subversion in 
the rest of Latin America. Llere, cvidently, wo must try to do more 
than we are now doing, and we should seek active homiopheric 
collaboration -- wherever we can find it -- in gathoring and exchanging 
information on the networks involved and on counter-mcasures. This 
is, howeve>, coocntially a covert, professional operation. The more 
we talk about it -- the moro we overtly seck to pressure Latin 
Amorican nations to join with us -- the leos likely wo chall be able to 
get their cooperation in doing anything useful. Third, there is the 
simple ideolozical problem. Cub3 i¢ a Communist ctate, represcing 
overy valuc we treasure. But on that ground alone we are prevented 
by our treaty obligations from acting directly and overtly. On the 
other hand, wo are overtly also committed beyond sympathy to the 
support of those Cubans fighting for freedom. Here, how we proceed 
-- what le to be done ovortly and covertly -- is a most searching 
question. I have no advice to give except this: Let there first bea 
firct-c) \cc and carcful Intelligence cvaluation of the situation inside 
Cuba; of Castro's control methods; of the nature and degree of 
dissidence of various groups; of recent trends and thoir pace; and 
an asecssment of vulnerabilitios. ; 
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10. As I said to the Attorney General the other day, when 
you aro ina fight and knocked off your fect, the most dangerous 
thing to do is to come out swinging wildly. Clcarly wo must cope 
with Cactro In the next several years -- perhaps sooner, Uf he 
overplays bis hand and gives us an accepiable local and Iinter- 
national basis. Dut chort of that, we must think acain clearly and 
cooly in the light cf the facts as they arc ond cre likely to be. We 
may emerge with a quite differcnt approach to the Caciro problem 
after cuch an cxercise, or wo may procecd with more of the same. 
But ict us do some fresh hce:-nework. 


ll. Inthe meanwhile, what we must do Is to build the 
foundation and the concepts,in Latin Aimcrica, the North Atlantic 
Alliance, and the UN, which would permit us, next time round, to 
deal with the Cuban problcora in ways which would not co gricvously 
disrupt the rest of our total strategy. 


12. <As port of this process of gotting back on tho traci, I 
oti}l think you should considcr a well balanced specch taking stock 
of the first hundred days, which would flag the urgent action ltems 
acrocs the board, 2t hore and abroad. [attach an oxtra copy of 
my momo on that speech. 
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Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant (Schlesinger) 


to President Kennedy 


Washington, May 18, 1961. 


[Source: CIA Files, Schlesinger Papers, 4/21/61-6/29/61, 


Box 19. Secret. 6 pages of source text not declassified. ] 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RETARY OF DEFENSE 











Subject: Policy Guidance on Plans for Central War (U) 


1. With respect to your query of 5 May 1961, concerning introduction 
of multiple options into general war planning, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
in agreement that the following objectives should be achieved: 


a. Greater control of response for the purpose of enhancing 
military flexibility . 


bd. Minimising the likelihood of destruction not directly 
associated with the objectives of our attacks. 


¢. Emergence from aa initial nuclear exchange with 
residual power to impose our wil] upon the enemy. 


4. Survival ac ao free nation capable of pursuing our 
objectives. 


@. Maintenance of adequate but not excessive forces. 


2. While it is agreed that steps of both a short-range and long-range 
nature ¢an be taken toward the foregoing objectives, the Joint Chiefe of 
Staff have serious reservations concerning several aepecte of the proposed 
Basic National Security Policy enclosed as background information in 
your memorandum of 5 May 1961. The desirable elements of this policy 
notwithstanding, it ie considered that adoption of the policy in tote would 
have a deleterious effect upon our national security. The Joint 
of Staff consider that the adoption or declaration at this time of a policy 
of controlled response and negotiating pauses in general war to the extent 
indicated in your enclosure would undermine the credibility of our deterrent 
and increase the risk of defeat. Moreover, such a policy, in order to be 
effective, would require both our nuclear capable Allies and the enemy to 
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| develop capabilities which would permit them to adopt a policy similar : 
to ours. Additional reservations, as are related to your specific questions, ve 

are: . 

im a. The National Strategic Target List (NSTL) and the Single : 
Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP) were designed to fulfill require- >. 

ments under conditions where our national survival is at stake. If é 

the enemy were to launch an all-out nuclear attack against the United z 

States, and ite Allies during the current time period, the gross 


disruption of facilities, military capabilities, communications and 
control elements, and other national assets imposes an overriding 
requirement for simplicity of military response which severly limits 
the optional responses which may practically be planned, however 
desirable these individually may be under specific but unpredictable 
circumstarces. The ability to defeat the enemy under these conditions 
must not be lost or equivocated by introduction into the SIOP at the 
present time or in the near future of a large number of options which 
would lower our assurance of success and contribute to confusion 
under the most adverse circumstances ever to confront our nation. 


b. Assuming the USSR embarked upon all-out war, the capability 
of the United States to launch an effective retaliatory effort will 
depend upon the utmost exploitation of military initiative, adroit 
timing and effective targeting against the most rewarding targets. 
Thies requires intensive training in accordance with a well-conceived 
plan, which plan must not exceed the capacity of man for its execution. 
Little margin exists now to permit assessment of enemy intentions, 
objectives, or capabilities without our losing the military initiative. 
No procedures, based upon a conjectured intent or response by the 
enemy, should be accepted which would degrade our existing capability 
to cope with all-out general war. Nor may the degree or nature of 
force required to accomplish eur objectives be dependent upon the 
prejudged intentions of the enemy. 


c. While a primary objective in general war should be the 
destruction of the enemy's military forces, it is recognised that a 
country’s war potential is gaged by economic, psychological and 
political as well as military elements. The possession by the enemy 
| of long-range missile-delivered nuclear weapons system, the paucity 
¥ of our intelligence regarding certain key military targets in the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc, and the imposition of the second strike role upon our 
forces under enemy initiative combine to place us at a military dis- 
advantage, especially in the context of the strategy suggested in the 
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draft Basic National Security Policy. Until our forces are endowed 
with sufficient invulnerability to permit holding a portion in secure > 


reserve, any limitations imposed upon striking all elements of the - 
enemy's war potential must be responsive to military necessity. 


_—_ 


d. 





{. Our ability to attack essential enemy military strengths without 
significant effects against his non-military resources and population 
is hampered by two principal factors. These are the limitations 
upon the degree of selectivity feasible with existing thermonuclear 
forces, and the considerable collocation of enemy military strengths 
with enemy non-military resources and population. 


g- Controlled response in the face of a nuclear hostile act which 
may Of may not presage an all-out attack requires a strong passive 
defense posture. The development of civil defense and mobilization 
plans should be kept abreast of, and adequately responsive to, the 
requirements of a nuclear war emergency. 


h. Significant forces, other than the long-range nuclear strike 
forces, are required to contribute to the general war deterrent in 
order to provide flexibility and to conduct essential operations both 
during and subsequent to an initial nuclear exchange. The draft 
policy fails to express the need for such forces and a policy for their 
use. 
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3. Regardless of the above listed reservations, the Joint Cts of 
Staff consider that there are certain broad courses of action, available 
at the present time, which will meet a substantial portion of the objectives 
listed in paragraph | above. These courses of action sre already in some 
state of preparation for implementation. 


4. Destruction not directly associated with the objectives of our own 
attacks can be minimized and, ia fact, operational plans currently provide 
for: 





could greatly enhance our capabilities. 


5. Specifically and regarding the first question on near term increase 
in the latitude of response options, the current variety of options is siseable, 
and is larger than would be apparent solely from examination of “aumbered" 
options in the current 5IOP and command war plans. In addition, a limited 
number of carefully planned new options can be provided ia the near 
future. For example, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will imeure that ia SIOP 63 
and command war plans for the same time period all aspects of current 
flexibility and selectivity are more clearly aad specifically identified ia 
plans and provided for in pre-planned execution orders and messages. 








It ie emphasized that these eleinents o 
y available, although greater clarity in their designa- 
tion and identification will be provided. In addition, new options will be 
studied and developed to provide alternative assignments to selected and 
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limited elements of 
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ese options which will be developed to the extent mili- 

tarily feasible, could be significantly affected by trends in the precision 

and completenese of our information on enemy strengths, and will iaclude 

specific reference to the degree of calculated risk inherent in their 

selection for implementation in an emergency. 


6. The retention of, or the capability to reconstitute quickly, a reserve 
is an indisputable requirement for all types of warfare and is particularly 
significant in general war. Within current and projected a, this 
requirement can be fulfilled to a degree by: 


a 





b. Continued improvements in planning for use of surviving 
theatre forces in follow-on and "on-call" roles against targets as 
required. 


c. Recognising that substantial elements of forces committed 
to the initial attacks will survive and be available for subsequent 


strikes and as such can be considered as an integral element of the 
required reserve. 





d. 





f. Using some of the most survivable weapons systems of our 


nuclear delivery forces as a reserve commensurate with the require- 
ments for initial attack. 
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implemented more effectively to the degree that measures are taken to 
increase survivability of all our nuclear strike forces. These measures 
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8. Detailed procedures for exercising more precise control of our 
nuclear etrike forces will be pursued vigorously in response to the 
decisions of the President as Commander in Chief of our armed forces 
and in consonance with the development of approved command and control 
capabilities and procedures. Precautions should be taken to insure that 
no measures for contro] be developed which necessitate time-consuming 
international or intergovernmental political deliberations or decisions 
to the prejudice of our military posture. Because, under conditions of 
general war, the very existence of the nation is dependent upon military 
success, the exercise of the leadership of the President in his role of 
Commander in Chief,must override other considerations. 


9. It fe moted that decisions on questions raised in your memorandum 
of 5 May would have a considerable impact on future over-all programming 
actions. In view of budgetary considerations and in light of the fact that 
no clear cut distinction can be made between general and limited war 
forces, all facets of the requirements for national] defense must be examined 
in order to ensure the proper applicatien of pricrities for meeting the 
entire spectrum of the threat. 


10. A consideration of the above factors would seem to indicate that 
no definitive action should be takea on this matter uatil final governmental 
action is taken on the Basic National Security Policy. In this regard, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff reiterate their request to collaborate actively in 
the drafting of this policy. When the Basic National Security Policy is 
approved, the actions required to support the policy should be within the 
context of the normal planning, programming and budget actions. The 
earliest time for integration of feasible additional options as discussed 
above, in order to avoid disruption or reduction of current capabilities, 
will be in the promulgation of SIOP-63 and command war plans covering 
the same time period. ; 


11. The submissions of the DSTP, CINCLANT, USCINCEUR, CINCPAC, 
CINCSAC, CINCONAD and CINCAL are attached as Appendices A - G 
hereto. It will be noted that the views of these commanders are generally 
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in accord with those expressed above by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
commanders have made differing recommendations concerning means by 
which the long-range strike force can be made less vulnerable. However, 
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all commanders have noted an urgent requirement for improvement of : 
command and control, communications, and intelligence, particularly : 
with respect to survivability. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that all : 
programe designed to achieve these ends should receive continued Ey 
attention. However, as noted above, they believe that acceleration of : 
these programs should be undertaken only after full consideration of our o 


total defense requirements. 


12. Your attention is invited to the fact that the DSTP and certain of 
the responses of the unified commanders make crose reference to para- 
graphe of the Joint Chiefs of Staff message which transmitted the require- 
ment to the designated agencies. Paragraph | of this message contained 
general instructions. Part I of this message was a direct quotation of 
your memorandum of 5 May, and was numbered paragraphs 2 through 6. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


SIGNED 


L. L. LEMNITZER 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
DISSEMINATION NOTICE 


1. This estimate was disseminated by the Central Intelligence Agency. This copy 
is for the information and use of the recipient and of persons under his jurisdiction on 
a need to know basis. Additional essential dissemination may be authorized by the 


following officials within their respective departments. 
a. Director of Intelligence and Research, for the Department of State / 
b. Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army , 


c. Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Intelligence), for the Department of 
the Navy 


. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 
Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for The Joint Staff 

Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 
Assistant Director, FBI, for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, for the Department 
of Defense 


Director of NSA for the National Security Agency 
j. Assistant Director for Central Reference, CIA, for any other Department or 
Agency 
2. This copy may be retained, or destroyed by burning in accordance with applicable 
security regulations, or returned to the Central ‘Intelligence Agency by arrangement 
with the Office of Central Reference, CIA. 
3. When an estimate is disseminated overseas, the overseas recipients may retain it 
for a period not in excess of one year. At the end of this period, the estimate should 


either be destroyed, returned to the forwarding agency, or permission should be requested 
of the forwarding agency to retain it in accordance with IAC-D-69/2, 22 June 1953. 


4. The title of this estimate when used separately from the text should be classified: 
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WARNING 


This material contains information affecting 
the national defense of the United States 
within the meaning of the espionage a... 
Title 18, USC, Secs. 793 and 704, the trans- 

mission or revelation of which in any manner 
to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. 
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ANNEX B: MAPS OF AIR DEFENSE DEPLOYMENT 


FIGURE 1: Estimated Deployment of Selected Bloc Air Defense Equip- 
ment, Mid-1961 





FIGURE 2: Surface-to-Air Missile Defenses of Soviet Urban-Industrial 
Areas 


FIGURE 3: Surface-to-Air Missile Sites in Germany, Mid-1961 





FIGURE 4: Estimated Limits of Bloc Early Warning Capabilities, Mid- 
1961 
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SINO-SOVIET AIR DEFENSE CAPABILITIES THROUGH MID-1966 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The scale of effort presently being ap- 
' plied to the continuing improvement and 
modernization of the Soviet air defense 
system is indicative of the high priority 
assigned to this mission. During the past 
two to three years, the Soviet air defense 
establishment has been undergoing a ma- 
jor transition which has significantly im- 
proved its capabilities. The principal as- 
pects of this transition are: (a) the ex- 
tensive deployment of surface-to-air mis- 
sile sites; (b) the installation of air de- 
fense communications and control sys- 
tems with semiautomatic features; (c) 
the deployment of new fighters and radars 
to Eastern Europe and areas near the 
borders of the USSR; and (d) a consolida- 
tion of air defense districts. Other devel- 
opments include the advent of radars 
with better detection and height-finding 
capabilities, and the equipment of inter- 
ceptors with more advanced electronic 
gear and armament, including air-to-air 
missiles. (Paras. 16-24) 


‘Includes defenses against missiles and satellites. 


Surface-to-Air Missiles ; 


2. The Soviets now have operational two 
types of surface-to-air missiles designed 
for defense against medium and high al- 
titude air attacks. The first of these 
(SA-1), which has been operational! for 
about five years, is deployed only around 
Moscow in a massive complex of 56 sites, 
each having 60 launching positions. This 
system was apparently designed to coun- 
ter the massed air raid threat of the late 
1940's and early 1950's (Paras. 25-26) 


3. Since late 1957, the USSR has been en- 
gaged in the extensive deployment of a 
second-generation surface-to-air missile 
system (SA-2), which appears designed 
to cope with the threat posed by small 
numbers of aircraft carrying nuclear 
weapons rather than a massed raid 
threat. Considering the pattern of de- 


ployment, the length of time the program 
has been under way, and the extent of our 


intelligence coverage, we estimate that 
350-400 sites (each with six launchers) 
are now operational at about 70 defended 
areas in the USSR. By mid-1962, the So- 
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to engage targets at very low altitudes. 
Although no operational sites have been 
observed, we believe that this system will 
probably be available for operational use 


in 1961. Considering the scale and pace 


———————— 
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of the SA-2 program, we believe that 
SA-3 will be extensively deployed within 
the next three or four years, supplement- 
ing existing missile defenses of fixed tar- 
gets and field forces. (Paras. 37-38) 


Antimissile Program 

6. To develop defenses against ballistic 
missiles, the Soviets have had under way 
for several years an extensive and high 
priority program which we believe to be 
directed primarily toward defense against 
IRBMs and ICBMs. We have no basis 
for a firm estimate on the date of initial 
operational deployment of a Soviet anti- 
ballistic missile system or its effectiveness 
against the various types of Western bal- 
listic missiles. For political as well as 
military reasons, the Soviets probably 
would wish to deploy antimissile de- 
fenses in a few critical areas even if the 
available system provided only a lim- 
ited, interim capability. Considering 
these factors and the present status of 
the Soviet research and development pro- 
gram, we estimate that in the period 
1963-1966 the Soviets will begin at least 
limited deployment of an antimissile sys- 
tem. We believe that for some years to 
come, the Soviets are likely ‘: have only 
a marginal capability und:; most favor- 
able conditions for interference with US 
satellites. (Paras. 40-46) 


Fighters and Other Air Defense Weapons 


7. Although the Soviets are clearly plac- 
ing heavy reliance on surface-to-air mis- 
siles, they continue to maintain large 
numbers of fighter aircraft and antiair- 
craft guns in service. We estimate that 
there are about 11,700 fighters in opera- 
tional units throughout the Bloc, with 
about 7,000 in Soviet units. The Soviet 
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of the Soviet fighter force; but these lim- 
itations are not so severe in those more 
modern fighter units deployed for the 
most part on the Western approaches to 


believe that over the next year or so most 


of the remaining medium and heavy guns 
will be phased out of the defenses of static 


targets in the USSR. Light AAA probably 
will be phased out in areas where SA-3 
is deployed, but will be retained for low 
altitude defense of other targets. (Paras. 
47-59) 


Supporting Equipment 


8. Some 1,200-1,500 heavy prime radars 
and 4,000-4,500 auxiliary radars are de- 
ployed at nearly 2,200 sites in the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc. Radar coverage now extends 
over the entire USSR and virtually all the 
remainder of the Bloc. Under optimum 
conditions this system now has the ca- 
pability to detect and track aircraft at 
medium and high altitudes within 200- 
250 n.m. of Bloc territory; under virtually 
all conditions, the system could detect 
and track such aircraft within about 135 
nm. Soviet efforts to reduce the vulner- 
ability of their air defense radars to elec- 
tronic countermeasures have included 
use of greater frequency diversity and in- 
creased power. In developing new radars, 
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the Soviets probably will concentrate on 
improving present limited capabilities 
against low altitude targets and against 
air-to-surface missiles. (Paras. 60-69) 


9. The most important advance in Soviet 
air defense communications and control 
over the last few years has been the de- 
velopment and deployment of semiauto- 
matic systems with data-handling equip- 
ment for rapid processing of air defense 
information and data link equipment for 
vectoring interceptors. Similar systems 
probably are used with surface-to-air mis- 
Sile units. These new systems will have 
a marked effect in reducing reaction time 
and vulnerability to saturation, increas- 
ing information handling capacity, and 
improving coordination within the air de- 
fense system. (Paras. 70-72) 


Deployment 

10. Air defense weapons and equipment 
are most heavily concentrated in that 
portion of the USSR west of a line drawn 
from the Kola Peninsula to the Caspian 
Sea, in East Germany, Poland, and Czech- 
oslovakia, and in the southern portion of 
the Soviet Far East. Concentrations are 
found at some specific locations outside 
these areas, especially in the Urals and in 
eastern China. The approaches to Mos- 
cow are by far the most heavily defended 
area of the Bloc. (Para. 77) 


Civil Defense 


11. About 80 million Soviet citizens over 
the age of 16 have received some instruc- 
tion in civil defense and about one-fourth 
of these have probably received good basic 
grounding in elementary civil defense 
techniques. The bulk of the population 
still lacks adequate shelters, although the 
USSR has a substantial lead over any of 
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of air defense in various areas of the Bloc. 
Early warning radar could now give Mos- 
cow and many other targets in the inte- 
rior more than one hour's warning of 
medium and high altitude attacks made 
with Western bombers of the B-52 type. 
Soviet assurance of such detection would 
be greatly reduced by extremely low level 
penetrations. The supersonic bombers 
and air-to-surface missiles now being 
added to Western inventories could re- 
duce this warning time by as much as 
50 percent. Moreover, the more limited 
early warning time available in Bloc bor- 
der areas would reduce the effectiveness 
of the defenses of even heavily defended 
targets in such areas. As the speeds of 
Western aerodynamic vehicles increase, 
and as Western ballistic missiles become 


a@ greater threat, the problem of warnin 
—_ become more critical. (Para. 


Current Copobilities and Future Trends 


13. The present capabilities of the Soviet 
air defense system would be greatest 
against penetrations by subsonic bombers 
in daylight and clear weather at altitudes 
between about 3,000 and about 45,000 feet. 
Under such conditions, virtually all types 
of Bloc air defense weapons could be 
brought to bear against attacking air- 
at altitudes up to about 50,000 feet, and 
some up to about 55,000 feet, but the ca- 
pabilities of the fighter force would be re- 
duced considerably during periods of 
darkness or poor visibility. In the in- 
creisingly widespread areas defended by 
suriace-to-air missiles, air defense capa- 
bilities would be virtually unimpaired by 
weather conditions and would extend to 
about 60,000 feet, with some capabilities 
up to about 80,000 feet. (Para. 79) 


14. Despite its recent and considerable 
improvements, however, the Soviet air de- 
fense system would still have great dimfi- 
culty in coping with a large-scale air at- 
tack employing a variety of weapons and 
sophisticated tactics, even within the 
foregoing altitudes. At altitudes below 
about 3,000 feet, the capabilities of the 
system would be progressively reduced; 
lose most of its effectiveness. At present, 
the USSR has little capability for active 
defense against very low altitude attacks. 
(Paras. 80-81) ; 


15. The Soviets are making vigorous ef- 
forts to counter Western weapon systems. 


Within the next five years, they will prob- 
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ably introduce improved radars and alll- 
weather interceptors, a surface-to-air 


missile system designed to counter low 
altitude air attack, and antimissile de- 
fenses. However, they probably will still 
not achieve a high degree of assurance 
in coping with a large-scale sophisticated 
attack by manned bombers. They would 
probably expect to destroy a significant 
number of the attackers, but given the 
increasing complexity of the air defense 
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problem, we doubt they will be confident 
of the extent to which they can reduce the 


weight of such an attack. The air defense 
problem has been radically altered by the 
advent of long-range ballistic missiles. 
Barring an unforeseen technological 
breakthrough, the USSR’s air defense de- 
ficiencies and uncertainties will sharply 
increase as ballistic missiles assume a 
larger proportion of the West's total nu- 
clear delivery capability. (Paras. 82-83) 


DISCUSSION 


pects of this transition are: (a) the extensive 
deployment of surface-to-air missile sites; (b) 
the installations of air defense control systems 
with semiautomatic features; (c) the deploy- 
ment of new fighters in significant numbers to 
Eastern Europe and areas near the borders of 
the USSR; and (d) a consolidation of air de- 


fense districts. Other developments include 
the advent of radars with better detection and 
height-finding capabilities and the incorpora- 
tion of more advanced electronic gear and 
armament, including air-to-air missiles, into 
interceptor aircraft. It is probable that oper- 
ational Soviet defenses will soon begin to in- 
clude weapons and control systems designed 
to cope more effectively with low altitude air 
attack. 


19. These trends and developments are the 
fruit of intensive Soviet research and develop- 
ment in defense systems to counter expected 
Western air attack capabilities. At present, 
the highest Soviet priority in air defense re- 
search and development is almost certainly 
being accorded to defense against ballistic 
missiles. 


20. In recent years, the USSR has allocated 
to air defense forces an estimated one-fourth 
of the total military expenditures that can be 
attributed to broad military missions. So- 
viet expenditures for air defense probably will 
grow over the next five years even if no de- 
ployment of antimissile defenses is under- 
taken. Production and construction for an 
operational antimissile system would consid- 
erably increase these expenditures, particu- 
larly toward the end of the period. Because 
of the high priority assigned to the air de- 
fense mission and the rapid growth of the 
Soviet economy, we believe that economic con- 
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siderations will not hinder the substantial 
programs estimated for Soviet air defense. 


il. ORGANIZATION 


21. All Soviet forces deployed for the air de- 
fense of the USSR are under the operational 
control of a single major headquarters, the 
PVO Strany (Air Defense of the Country) 
which combines ground, air, and naval ele- 
ments. The Commander in Chief of the PVO 
Strany is ex officio a Deputy Minister of De- 
fense and the chief advisor to the Minister and 
Chief of the General Staff on air defense mat- 
ters. Administratively, he ranks with the 
commanders in chief of the ground, air, naval, 
and rocket forces. 


22. The chief components assigned to the PVO 
Strany are the Air Observation, Reporting, 
and Communication (VNOS) service, the 
Fighter Aviation of Air Defense (IA-PVO), 
and the Antiaircraft Artillery of Air Defense 
(ZA-PVO), the latter component including 
both antiaircraft guns and surface-to-air mis- 
siles. In addition to forces directly assigned, 
other Soviet forces which can contribute to 
the air defense mission are also operationally 
available to this command. 


23. Over the past year, the control structure 
of the Soviet air defense system has undergone 
a number of changes, which in the main have 
affected the size and responsibility of the air 
defense district (ADD).? During this period, 
a number of these were combined with adja- 
cent districts, reducing their number from an 
estimated 21 to 16. The greater area respon- 
sibility given to the ADD commanders refiects 
the impact of more advanced weapons and 
equipment—both defensive and offensive— 
which probably will bring further reductions 
in the number of air defense districts. 


24. The ADD headquarters is charged with 
the coordination and control of forces in the 
district actively contributing to air defense. 
It is also responsible for identification and 


*The term “air defense district” is used to describe 
the organizational elements of the air defense sys- 
tem, although only the Moscow and Baku Air De- 
fense Districts have been identified by name. 
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filtering of tracks and passing air situation 
data to regional centers in Moscow and 
Khabarovsk, to adjacent ADD, to subordinate 
elements, and to other agencies within the 
district. The district is divided into a number 
of air defense sectors which perform duties 
similar to those of the ADD but within their 
more limited areas. The air defense systems 
of the European Satellites are organized on 
the Soviet pattern, and each Satellite func- 
tions in much the same manner as another 
Soviet ADD. The air defense systems of 
East Germany and Hungary, where Soviet 
forces are deployed, appear to be under direct 
Soviet control. 


lil. AIR DEFENSE WEAPONS 


Surface-to-Air Missiles 


25. The Soviets now have operaticnal: two 
types of surface-to-air missile systems de- 
signed for defense against medium and high 
altitude attacks.* The first of these (SA-1) 
is deployed only around Moscow in a dense 
and costly complex of 56 sites, which we be- 
lieve has been fully operational since about 
1956. Each site has 60 launching positions. 
The chief advantages of the SA-1 system are 
its ability to handle simultaneously a large 
number of targets and to direct an extremely 
high rate of fire against them. However, the 
limited azimuth coverage of each site (about 
54°) makes the system rather inflexible, and 
in its present configuration it is completely 
immobile. 


26. The SA-i system was apparently designed 
primarily to counter the massed air raid threat 
to the late 1940s and early 1950s. Even be- 
fore completion of the deployment around 
Moscow, it is probable that concepts of the 
threat had changed. Moreover, the magni- 
tude of effort involved in deployment of the 
SA-1 probably also argued against its use in 
less critical areas. 


*For operational characteristics of surface-to-air 
missiles see Annex A, Table 1. These and other So- 
viet missile systems are discussed in greater detail 
in NIE 11-5-61, “Soviet Technical Capabilities in 
Guided Missiles and Space Vehicles,” dated 25 April 
1961. (TOP SECRET) 
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27. Since late 1957, the USSR has been acquir- 
ing a major operational capability with an im- 

surface-to-air missile system (SA-2) 
which appears suitable for the defense of both 
fixed targets and field forces. A typical fixed 
site consists of six revetted launching posi- 
tions deployed around a guidance radar and 
linked by service roads to facilitate loading. 
Although many of the observed sites clearly 
represent permanent installations, all operat- 
ing components of the system are mounted on 
wheeled vehicles and are capable of independ- 
ent movement by road or rail. 


28. The missile employed in this system is a 
large, boosted two-stage missile (designated 
GUIDELINE by US intelligence) with a maxi- 
mum velocity of about Mach 3.5. Maximum 
intercept range is estimated at 25-30 n.m. but 
will vary depending upon type of target, ap- 
proach angle, and other operational factors. 
Maximum altitude capability is about 60,000 
feet, with some effectiveness up to 80,000 feet, 
especially if equipped with a nuclear warhead. 
Based on the manner in which SA-2 launchers 
are sited, it seems clear that the system is not 
intended for employment against low altitude 
targets. Against subsonic targets low alti- 
tude capability probably will average about 
2,500 feet, but variations in such factors as 
siting conditions and target speeds could re- 
sult in low altitude limits as low as 1,000 feet 
or as high as 7,000 feet. Against supersonic 
targets, low altitude limits would be higher. 
There is some evidence that the Soviets them- 
selves consider that the minimum SA-2 en- 
gagement altitude would be about 10,000 feet, 
but we do not know the circumstances as- 
sumed in the Soviet calculations. 


29. The SA-2 system appears designed to cope 
with the threat posed by small numbers of air- 
craft carrying nuclear weapons rather than 
a massed raid threat. Flexibility and mobil- 
ity are its chief advantages over the SA-1. 
In contrast to the massive SA~1 sites, each of 
which is capable of defending only a limited 
sector around the target area, each SA-2 
site appears capable of 360° coverage. The 
SA-2 system can, at relatively low cost, be 
deployed widely for defense of large cities, 
of small but important fixed facilities, and of 


forces in the field. The flexibility is obtained 
at the expense of target handling and rate of 
fire relative to the SA-1. The SA-2 guidance 
system can probably handle only one target at 
a time, but apparently is designed to control 
as many as three missiles simultaneously. 
However, the shorter time of flight of the 
boosted GUIDELINE missile gives the SA-2 
system a better capability against high-alti- 
tude and high-speed targets and against tar- 
gets with small radar cross sections. Several 
SA-2 sites have been deployed around Mos- 
cow, supplementing the SA-1 system. 


30. Soviet urban-industrial areas. The SA-2 
is now the basic missile defense system for 
critical urban-industrial areas in the USSR, 
other than Moscow.‘ Since mid-1958, more 
than 150 SA-2 sites have been identified in 
the USSR at nearly 50 such areas—for the 
most part, population centers and industrial 
complexes. Missile defenses have been pro- 
vided for more than half of the 43 Soviet cities 
with populations greater than 300,000, and we 
believe that all such population centers will 
be defended. SA-2 sites have been emplaced 
at some smaller urban areas, probably be- 
cause they contain installations of critical im- 
portance, and they have been deployed for 
defense of naval and port facilities and nu- 
clear production and weapons storage installa- 
tions. They have also been identified at cer- 
tain industria) facilities (including primary 
electric power stations, metallurgical plants, 
and major oi) refineries). Considering the 
pattern of deployment observed to date. the 
length of time the program has been under 
way, and the extent of our intelligence cover- 
age, we estimate that 350-400 sites are now op- 
erational at about 70 urban-industrial areas 
in the USSR. 


31. Identification of additional sites and de- 
fended areas since the publication of NIE 
11-3-60, “Sino-Soviet Air Defense Capabili- 
ties Through Mid-1965," dated 29 March 1960 
(TOP SECRET), confirms that the SA-2 de- 
ployment program is massive in scale. The 
accumulating evidence has led to an increase 
in our estimate of the number of SA-2 sites 


‘See Annex B, Figure 2. 
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to be provided, and to modifications in our 
estimate of the timing of the program. On 
the basis of current information, we now esti- 
mate that the Soviets will deploy roughly 500 
SA-2 sites at about 100 urban-industrial areas 
in the USSR, rather than the previously esti- 
mated 350-400 sites at 70-80 areas. The ob- 
servation during 1961 of sites under construc- 
tion and the apparently incomplete defense 
in certain target areas lead us to estimate that 
the program to provide missile defenses for 
areas of the foregoing types is still under way. 
We believe that it will be completed by mid- 
1962. 


32. Soviet military installations and field 
forces. The Soviets have provided SA-2 de- 
fenses for nuclear weapons storage installa- 
tions (as indicated above), and there is evi- 
dence that certain missile development cen- 
ters are also defended by SA-2 sites. We be- 
lieve that the USSR intends to provide SA-2 
defenses for the fixed launching complexes of 
its long-range ballistic missile forces, but we 
are unable to estimate the level and extent 
of defenses planned. 


33. Some SA-2 units have been deployed in 
support of Soviet ground forces in East 
Germany and possibly in the USSR. The evi- 
dence is insufficient to determine the level of 
defense planned for the Soviet ground forces. 
Some of these SA-2 units have been observed 
thus far at fixed installations. However, this 
missile system is suitable for use with mobile 
units, all equipment is mounted on wheeled 
vehicles, and there is some evidence that the 
Soviet SA-2 units in Germany have conducted 
training in mobility. We believe the Soviets 
will seek to provide the field forces with mo- 
bile missile defenses for the protection of such 
semifixed targets as major headquarters and 
logistic centers. We estimate that such pro- 
tection could be provided by some 80-120, mo- 
bile SA-2 units, and that this program could 
be completed by the end of 1963. Some may 
also be allocated to other Bloc ground forces. 


34. Other defended areas in the Bloc. De- 
ployment of SA-2 sites for defense of Euro- 
pean Satellite targets has been under way for 
more thana year. Missile defenses have been 
observed in East Germany, Hungary, and Bul- 
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garia, and evidence indicates their deployment 
in Czechoslovakia and Poland. At least one 
SA-2 site has been observed in Albania, but 
there is no evidence as to its operational 
status. The heaviest deployment has oc- 
curred in East Germany where evidence indi- 
cates as many as 20 sites, about half of which 
are probably operational. Eight sites, located 
on a ring around Berlin, are manned by East 
German forces. The remainder, which are 
assigned to Soviet field forces, appear to defend 
important Soviet military installations such 
as major headquarters and airfields.* 


35. We believe that such defenses will have 
been provided to all the European Satellites 
by the end of 1963. Observed deployment 
patterns indicate that missile defenses are be- 
ing provided for capital cities and for certain 
other major targets. On this basis, we esti- 
mate that about 130 SA-2 sites will be de- 
ployed in the European Satellites and manned 
by their troops. 


36. Soviet military relations with Communist 
China are not as close as those with its War- 
saw Pact partners in Eastern Europe. We 
have no reliable evidence indicating the de- 
ployment of surface-to-air missiles in China, 
although some deployment may have taken 
place or be planned forthe future. If missiles 
were deployed according to the criteria ap- 
parently being followed in the Satellites, this 
would call for about 80 SA-2 sites for defense 
of important fixed targets in Communist 
China. 


37. Low altitude defense. To reduce their 
vulnerability to low-level attack, the Soviets 
have had under development a missile system 
(SA-3) which we believe is specifically de- 
signed to engage targets at very low altitudes 
(i.e, down to about 50 feet). No operational 
sites have been observed, but photography at 
Kapustin Yar in late 1959 revealed a probable 
R&D site which consisted of four launch 
pads deployed in a semicircular pattern. A 
launcher on one of the pads held two missile- 
like objects about 20 feet long. The SA-3 
in its operational configuration at fixed instal- 
iations probably will resemble this site. 


*See Annex B, Figure 3. 
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38. We have no evidence on any operational 

t of SA-3 missile defenses, and 
nence have little basis for estimating the fu- 
ture deployment pattern or the magnitude of 
a deployment program. However, we believe 
that the Soviets will seek to provide some de- 
fense against low-altitude attack for most of 
those areas defended by the SA-1 and SA-2. 
The Soviets will take into account the relative 
vulnerability of these areas to low-level at- 
tack and their ability to bring other defensive 
weapons to bear. Areas immediately adja- 
cent to coastal waters would probably be re- 
garded as especially vulnerable to low-altitude 
attack. Judging by the scale and pace of the 
SA-2 programs, we believe that extensive SA-3 
defenses could be deployed for the protection 
of fixed installations in the USSR in a pro- 
gram of some three or four years’ duration, 
ie, by about 1965. The extent of SA-3 de- 
ployment with the field forces probably will 
exceed that of the SA-2. 


39. Future developments. The Soviets prob- 
ably will attempt to improve their defenses 
against more advanced aircraft and cruise- 
type missiles at high altitudes, but we con- 
sider it very unlikely that they will develop 
an entirely new system for this purpose. 
Rather, we estimate that they will seek to im- 
prove the SA-2 by increasing its range to 
say 30-35 n.m., increasing its effective alti- 
tude, enhancing its capabilities to overcome 
electronic countermeasures, and generally im- 
proving its ability to engage small, fast tar- 
gets at high altitudes. Research and develop- 
ment work for this purpose may be under way 
at Sary Shagan or Kapustin Yar, and we »e- 
lieve that significant improvements to the 


system could begin to appear this year. 


Antimissile Program 


40. Although the Soviets have no present de- 
fensive capability against ballistic missiles, 
they have had under way for several years an 
extensive and high priority program for the 
development of such defenses. Photography 
has revealed a large, elaborate facility at Sary 


Shagan which we believe to be engaged pri- 
marily in antimissile work, and a much 
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impact area on the Kamchatka Peninsula. 
The Sary Shagan complex is one of the major 
Soviet missile research and development test 
areas, second only to Kapustin Yar Valdi- 
mirovka in magnitude. 


41. The Soviet effort is apparently directed 
toward development of a terminal intercept 
system employing an antimissile missile 
which will probably be equipped with a nu- 
clear warhead. It is possible that the wide- 
spread and diverse activities which we have 
observed represent developmental programs 
on more than one type of antimissile system. 
Research and testing at Sary Shagan has been 
concerned with re-entry of short and medium- 
range ballistic missiles. However, the fixed 
nature of the installations and the general 
progression of activities towards work with 
longer range missiles leads us to believe that 
the main effort is directed toward defense 
against IRBMs and ICBMs. 


42. Although there is no firm evidence, we 
assume that the Soviets are investigating 
various techniques for discriminating against 
decoys. It is unlikely that a system deployed 
in this time period would have a capability 


against sophisticated decoys. However, the 
USSR may be developing a system designed to 
exploit the vulnerability of nuclear warheads 
to nuclear weapons effects. In this case, the 
requirement for sophisticated discrimination 
techniques would be reduced." 


43. We have no basis for a firm estimate for 
the date of first operational deployment of a 
Soviet antiballistic missile system or of its ef- 
fectiveness against the various types of West- 
ern ballistic missiles. The initial operational 
capability date will be determined by the na- 
ture of the system under development, the 
status of the testing program, its future 
progress, and the timing of the Soviet deci- 
sion to deploy. Considering these factors and 
the intensive Soviet research and development 
activities, we estimate that in the period 1963- 
1966, the Soviets will begin at least limited 
deployment of an antimissile system designed 


“For a further discussion of these effects see the 
forthcoming NIE 11-2-61, “Soviet Atomic Energy 








smaller but similar facility near the ICBM Program.” (LIMITED DISTRIBUTION) 
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that the USSR will eventually seek to provide 
at least some antimissile defense for major 
population centers. 


45. At present, Soviet planning for antimissile 
deployment probably is preliminary and 
tentative in nature. It will be affected over 
the next few years by developing Western mis- 
sile capabilities and by Soviet antimissile re- 
search and development, which may include 
investigation of unconventional techniques. 
The Soviets almost certainly will design their 
first antimissile system in such 4 way that im- 
proved components can be incorporated as 
they become available. Improvements might 
include introduction of a better intercept ve- 
hicle or better discrimination techniques. 
Deployment of an antimissile system will im- 
pose requirements of a new order for virtually 
instantaneous, long-range communications. 
The scope and pace of the deployment pro- 
gram following IOC will be strongly influenced 
by the system's potential for growth and by 
Soviet success in realizing this potential. 

46. In the course of its program to develop 
an antimissile system, the USSR could achieve 
a limited capability to destroy satellites after 
they have made a number of orbits. How- 
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ever, we believe that for some years to come, 
the Soviets are likely to have only a marginal 
capability under most favorable conditions for 
interference with US satellites. 


Fighter Aircraft 

47. As of mid-1961, we estimate that there 
were about 11,700 fighters in active opera- 
tional units throughout the Bloc, with about 
7,000 in Soviet units. About 4,500 of the So- 
viet fighters are directly subordinate to 
Fighter Aviation of Air Defense (IA-PVO) 
with air defense as their exclusive mission. 
The remainder, which are in Tactical Avia- 
tion, appear to have an air defense respon- 
sibility in addition to their ground support 
role. 


48. With the widespread deployment of the 
SA-2, the Soviets have developed a combina- 


tion of fighter and missile defenses. They 
apparently now rely primarily upon missiles 
for point defense of important targets, and 
upon fighters for area defense to cover ap- 
proach routes as well as gaps between missile- 
defended areas. The Soviets appear to be 
moving away from the mass employment con- 
cept of the postwar years. Developments in 
communications and control have made pos- 
sible improvements in Soviet intercept tech- 
niques. Another factor influencing the trend 
toward fewer fighters is the increased kill 
capability of the new aircraft. 


49. These developments have allowed a con- 
siderable reduction in Soviet fighter strength. 
In the past two years there have been large- 
scale reductions in Soviet tactical fighter 
units, and the naval fighter force has been 
completely eliminated. Reductions in the 
IA-PVO, resulting primarily from phasing out 
of older aircraft, have been largely offset by 
transfers from the naval and tactical com- 
mands and by the introduction of new inter- 
ceptors. Reductions in Soviet fighter forces— 
both tactical and PVO—probably will con- 
tinue over the next five years. We estimate 
that the number of operational Soviet fighters 
will be reduced on the order of 50 percent 


during this period. 
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level interceptions (1,500 to 3,000 feet). 


52. Since 1955, several Soviet day fighters have 
been modified by the addition of the SCAN 
ODD airborne intercept (AI) radar, which has 
a search range of about five n.m. and a track- 
ing range of about three n.m. These aircraft, 
the FRESCO D and E and the FARMER B 
(equipped with an improved SCAN ODD), are 
considered to have some all-weather capabil- 
ity. However, the limited range of the radar, 
the contjnued reliance on gun armament, and 
the restriction to a pursuit attack, seriously 
limit the effectiveness of these aircraft under 
nonvisual conditions. The most recent day- 
fighter modification, first observed in 1959, is 
the FARMER E. This aircraft has beam rider 
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missiles and a compatible AI radar (SCAN 
CAN), with a search range of 7-9 n.m. and a 
tracking range of 3-5n.m. FARMER E, thus 
equipped, represents a considerable advance 
over the earlier FRESCO and FARMER modi- 
fications. 


53. During the past year, a new generation of 
Soviet fighters has appeared in peripheral 
areas of the USSR and Eastern Europe. At 
least three new aircraft appear to be involved: 
FISHBED C (MIG-21), a Mikoyan-designed, 
delta-wing interceptor, and two Sukhoi de- 
signs—the swept-wing ‘FITTER B and the 
delta-wing FISHPOT B. We estimate that 
about 1,000 new generation fighters have been 
produced, of which about 350-450 are now in 
units. 


54. In armament, fire control equipment, and 
speed (about 1,000 knots at 35,000 feet), these 
aircraft represent significant advances over 
the bulk of Soviet interceptors now in service. 
However, during the past year, we have ac- 
quired additional intelligence on the weight. 
size, and engine performance of these new air- 
craft. Accordingly their estimated altitude 
capabilities have been markedly reduced. We 
now estimate their combat ceilings at 50.000 
to 55,000 feet as compared with 60,000 to 
62,000 feet last year. Considering the charac- 
teristics of most Western bomber aircraft, the 
Soviets probably regard these altitude capabil- 
ities as adequate. They appear to be develop- 


ing techniques for interception of Western 
aircraft which can operate at higher altitudes 


There is evidence that some Soviet fighters 
have auxiliary rocket engines. 


55. FITTER B and FISHPOT B, are estimated 
to have a Jead-pursuit fire control system with 
a new AI radar (SPIN SCAN) having a search 
range of 10 n.m. and a tracking range of 7 n.m. 
They probably mount 2 or 4 revolver guns 
and in addition can carry 4 air-to-air missiles. 
The other new Soviet ‘)'rrseptor, FISHBED 
C, is probably intend. ay or night use in 
clear weather. It is believed to have infrared 
sighting equipment in addition to an optical 
fire control system, and carries both gun and 
missile or rocket armament. It is probably 
equipped with a radar which provides range 
data only. The assignment of FISHBED C to 
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-, ical Aviation units suggests a close sup- 
“ qunction in addition to an intercept role. 


2 allof the new fighters now entering serv- 
', are based on prototypes first displayed in 
2g Since that time, new fighter designs 
oe been tested in the course of continuing 
et research and development on super- 
_ug fighters, their armament, and fire con- 
systems. One and possibly two new 
--ster prototypes, as well as modifications of 
esting types, were displayed in the 1961 
_sgence of their current production, we be- 
oe that a new generation of Soviet inter- 


: 


“ee Soviet fighters and the extent of 


‘eployment during the middle 1960's and be- 
cond will be strongly influenced by Soviet 
progress in surface-to-air missiles and by 
changes in the nature of the threat posed by 
Western delivery systems. 

Si. Fighter production. Soviet production of 
et fighter aircraft has dropped sharply in 
recent years. From 1950 through 1956, an- 
nual production ranged from about 3,090 to 


about 5,000. Between 1957 and 1959, there 


0 about 470 in 1960 and somewhat more in 
1961. However, there are no indications that 
new generation fighters will be built in quan- 
tities approaching the production rates of the 
tarly 1950's. Production difficulties with the 
newer models and the high cost and com- 
plexity of modern fighters may have played 
some part in this decline. However, the pri- 
mary causes have been the emergence of sig- 
nificant surface-to-air missile capabilities and 


changing techniques in the employment of 
interceptor aircraft. 
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Air-to-Air Missiles 

58. We have firm evidence on the deployment 
of air-to-air missiles in the Soviet fighter force 
and in several of the satellite forces as well. 
We believe that at least two types are now 
operational, a beam-rider (AA-1) and an 
infrared homing missile (AA-2). An all- 
weather semiactive radar homing missile 
(AA-3) could also be available, but we have 
no evidence of its deployment. There is good 
evidence that the beam-rider missile is em- 
ployed by Al radar equipped FARMERs, and 
probably by FITTER 8B, and FISHPOT B. 
This missile could also be used by the other 
Soviet fighters equipped with AI radar— 
FRESCO D and E, and FLASHLIGHT. The 
infrared homing missile could be adapted for 
use by all Soviet interceptors now operational. 
It probably will be employed by the FISHBED 
and possibly by the FITTER and FISHPOT. 
However, we believe that equipping of 
FRESCOs and FARMERs with AA-2 will be 
limited. The AA-3, when operational, may 
replace the AA-1 on the FARMERs, FITTERs, 
and FISHPOTs. Soviet development of im- 
proved air-to-air missiles over the next few 
years depends primarily upon the develop- 
ment of new interceptors equipped with suit- 
able AI radar and fire control systems. 


Antioircraft Guns 


59. The Soviets continue to employ large num- 
bers of antiaircraft guns for defense of field 
forces and fixed targets. These guns range in 
size from 57 mm to 130 mm. _ A large percent- 
age employ fire control radars. Proximity 
fuzes probably are used in some AAA ammu- 
nition. European Satellite forces have about 
5,000 antiaircraft guns and there are about 
4,000 in Communist China, North Korea, and 
North Vietnam. The number of antiaircraft 
guns in the Soviet forces has declined over the 
past two years and there is evidence that this 
trend is continuing. Considering the wide- 
spread deployment of surface-to-air missiles 
and the announced Soviet force reductions, we 
believe that most of the remaining medium 
and heavy guns will be phased out of the de- 
fenses of static targets in the USSR over the 
next year or so. However, a large number of 
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AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


IV. 

60. We believe that about 1,200-1,500 heavy 
prime radars, primarily of the TOKEN and 
BAR LOCK types, and about 4,000-4,500 aux- 


tional radars including the newer types, to 
existing radar sites, and by activation of new 
sites. A few patrol vessels fitted with radars 
of the early warning type are available in each 
of the four Soviet fleet areas, and some of 


61. The very large number of radars employed 
in the Soviet system provides a high density 
of coverage, particularly im border areas and 
around important targets. In deploying suc- 
cessive generations of radars, the Soviets have 
tended to retain much of the older equipment 
in service, resulting in a steady growth in the 
operational inventory. However, in the past 
year or so, the deployment of new and better 
radars and the introduction of automated con- 
trol systems appears to have led to a reduc- 
tion in the number of radar sites in some 
areas. We believe that this trend will con- 
tinue, leading eventually to a significant re- 
duction in the operational inventory. 


Early Warning Radars’ 

62. The Soviet aircraft warning system is 
based upon large numbers of early warning 
(EW) radars closely spaced throughout the 
USSR. These radars are of two general 
classes: the heavy or prime radars (such as 


"For estimated characteristics of Soviet EW and 
OCI radars, see Annex A and Tabie 5. 
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TOKEN and BAR LOCK) which provide long- 
range tracking information, and the auxiliary 
radars (such as KNIFEREST and SPOON- 
REST) which can track out to medium ranges. 
Under optimum conditions this system now 
has the capability to detect and track air- 
craft at medium and high altitudes within 
200-250 n.m. of Bloc territory; under virtually 
all conditions the system could detect and 
track such aircraft within about 135nm. A 
new, more powerful, EW radar, TALL KING, 
has been deployed at several sites, improving 
detection capabilities against small, high-alti- 
tude targets. : 


63. Maximum altitude capabilities of Soviet 
EW radars range from 75,000 feet for the 
TOKEN to well over 200,000 feet for some of 
the newer radars (TALL KING). Height 
coverage of Soviet radars will continue to 
exceed the operational altitudes of Western 
aircraft during the period of this estimate. 
Low-altitude detection and tracking capabili- 
ties have been quite limited, but in the past 
two years, the Soviets have effected some im- 
provement by the extensive deployment of 
SPOONREST and FLAT FACE radars. 


Ground-Controlled Intercept Rodars 


64. The TOKEN and other heavy radars are 
also used for ground-controlled intercept 
(GCI), usually in combination with height- 
finder radars such as ROCK CAKE or STONE 
CAKE. Maximum altitude coverage of the 
Soviet radars used in the GCI role is compa- 
rable to that estimated for early warning. but 
ranges are somewhat less. These vary from 
about 100 n.m. for the TOKEN to more than 
200 n.m. for the newer radars. Several types 
of radars now employ moving target indica- 
tors or other anticlutter techniques, but low- 
altitude capabiliities of Soviet GCI radars are 
generally quite limited. 


Future Developments 

65. To assist in countering the Western air- 
to-surface missile threat, the Soviets probably 
will develop long-range tracking radars with 
improved capabilities against small. fast 
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targets at high altitudés. TALL KING may 
nave been a step in this direction. Improved 
medium-range radars may be developed to 
meet the threat of low altitude supersonic 
targets. All new Soviet EW and GCI radars 
probably will incorporate moving target in- 
dicators. . 


Electronic Warfare 

66. At present, the USSR has an appreciable 
capability for jamming Western bombing and 
navigational radars at frequencies up to 10,000 
megacycies per second and possibly higher, 
and especially for jamming at lower frequen- 
cies normally used in Western long-range 
radio communications. Shipboard and 
ground jamming equipment for use against 
X-band blind bombing radar is known to 
exist. The Soviets are also known to have 
employed electronic deception, including 
simulation of Western navigational aids, 
against Western aircraft. Present capabili- 
ties probably will be increased by the use of 
improved techniques and higher power. To- 
ward the end of the period of this estimate the 
USSR will probably have in operation equip- 
ment capable of jamming at all frequencies 
likely to be used by Western communications, 
radar, and navigation equipment. 


67. For a number of years, the Soviets have 


68. Passive detection. We believe that the 
Soviet air defense system uses passive detec- 
tion to supplement and extend EW radar cov- 


equipment can cover most frequencies used by 
Western communications and radar with good 


accuracy as to bearing. During 1960 a num- 
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ber of new passive detection sites were acti- 
vated, and established sites received additional 
electronic equipment. The Soviets probably 
will continue to extend and improve this sys- 
tem. Soviet KRUG D/F installations may 
also contribute to passive detection. 


Detection of Missile Launchings 

69. The development of high frequency iono- 
spheric backscatter radars for detection of 
long-range missile launchings has been with- 
in Soviet capabilities for the last five years. 
The Soviets have attained a high degree of 
competence both in the theoretical aspects of 
backscatter research and in practical appli- 
cations. Much Soviet work in this field has 
related to development of new communica- 
tions techniques, but the Soviets probably also 
have used this method for detection of US 
nuclear detonations and possibly US missile 
launchings. Its use against missiles could 
probably provide a limited amount of early 
warning time, which could be used to alert 
defenses. 


Communications and Control 

70. For ground communications in support of 
air defense operations, the Soviets will prob- 
ably continue to use and improve land lines 
and microwave links. Use of high frequency 
radio will decrease, but it will be available for 
special purposes and backup-ionospheric and 
tropospheric scatter communications may 
also be developed for use in the air defense 
system. The old four-channel, very high fre- 
quency conimunications equipment is still 
used by most Soviet fighters. The Soviets 
have installed a six-channel set in the newer 
Soviet fighters, but they have undertaken no 
concerted replacement program. Inadequate 
ground-to-air voice communications impose 
severe limitations om much of the Soviet 
fighter force; but these limitations are not so 
severe in these more modern fighter units de- 
ployed for the most part on the western ap- 
proaches tothe USSR. There is no indication 
of the employment of ultrahigh frequency 
systems for air-to-air and air-to-ground com- 
munications. The old Soviet IFF system, 
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Which has been in use for more than 10 years 
is being replaced. 


71. The most important advance in Soviet 
air defense communications over the last few 
years has been the development and deploy- 
ment of an air defense control system with 
some serniautomatic features, including data- 
handling equipment for rapid processing of 
air defense information and data link equip- 
ment for vectoring interceptors. Beginning 
about 1956, a Soviet system, similar in concept 
to the US SAGE system but less complex, was 
widely deployed in the western USSR. We be- 
lieve that the ground element of this system 
has been replaced by a second-generation sys- 
tem, and that an improved semiautomatic 
fighter control system is being introduced. 
These new systems will probably be widely de- 

in the USSR and possibly Eastern 
Europe within the next few years. 


72. A video data link system has been intro- 
duced which is used to transmit the radar dis- 
“play from the radar site to the filter control 
center for visual presentation. This system is 
apparently used to supplement the existing 
semiautomatic system in the dense target 
areas of the western USSR. It is also de- 
ployed in East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechosiovakia, and Rumania. We believe 


that eventually it will be deployed through- 
out the Soviet Bloc. 


V. CIVIL DEFENSE 


73. Civil defense preparations in the USSR 
are supervised by the Local Antiair Defer » 
of the Country (MPVO Strany), a central 
agency subordinate to the Ministry of Defense 
with staff representatives at regional and local 
levels. Training the Soviet population in civil 
defense is the responsibility of the paramili- 
tary mass organization Voluntary Society for 
Cooperation with the Army, Aviation, and the 
Fleet (DOSAAF). Since 1955, civil defense 
training has been, at least in theory, both uni- 
versal and obligatory. About 80 million 
Soviet citizens over the age of 16 have re- 
ceived some instruction in civil defense, and 
some 20 million of these (or 1 adult in 7) have 


probably received good basic grounding in ele- 
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mentary civil defense techniques such as use 
of shelters, gas masks, protective clothing, and 
radiation monitoring equipment. On the 
other hand, the training program has suffered 
in many areas from poor instruction, shortage 
of training aids, and public apathy. 

74. The most important deficiency is the lack 
of adequate shelter for the bulk of the popu- 
lation, although the USSR has a substantial 
lead over any of the Western Powers. Base- 
ment shelters of the World War II type are 
probably capable of providing some protection 
to perhaps 15 million city dwellers against 
radiation and fire. ‘An estimated 2.5 million 
persons in Moscow, Leningrad, Baku, and 
Kiev can take refuge in subways, which are 
probably capable of resisting some overpres- 
sure. We presume that the USSR has pre- 
pared for the evacuation and protection of 
key party and government personnel, but we 
have no evidence on relocation centers. We 
estimate that detached and tunnei-type 
shelters and underground bunkers are avail- 
able for about 2.5 million key personnel. 
Thus, some kind of shelter is available for 
about one-fifth of the urban population 
Virtually nothing has been done to provide 
shelter for the rural population. 


75. The shelter program appears to have been 
under reconsideration in the past few years. 
Some evidence indicates that the program for 
basement shelters may have been sharply 
curtailed or abandoned in 1958-1959, and re- 
cently there have been increased sightings of 
detached shelters. In the past two years, civil 
defense manuals have given increasing at- 
tention to evacuation, especially to preattack 
evacuation of “noneffectives” from likely 
target areas and their resettlement elsewhere 
for the duration of a war. However, there is 
no firm evidence of evacuation drills for the 
general public, and this program appears to 
be still in the planning stage. 

76. In terms of shelters built and personne! 
trained, the USSR has made greater progress 
than any other major power. Even with 
limited warning these measures would prob- 
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nest heavily concentrated in that portion of 


Concentrations are found at some specific 


Current Capabilities and Future Trends 
79. The extensive deployment of surface-tc- 


penetrations by subsonic bombers in daylight 
and clear weather at altitudes between about 
3,000 and about 45,000 feet. Under such con- 
ditions, virtually all types of Bloc air defense 


80. Despite its recent and considerable im- 
provements, however, the Soviet air defense 
system would still have great difficulty in 
coping with a large-scale air attack employ- 
ing varied and sophisticated tactics, even 
within the foregoing altitudes. In addition, 
the Soviet defense problem would be compli- 
cated by the variety of delivery systems which 
might be employed, including cruise-type mis- 
siles, fighter-bombers, and supersonic bombers. 
81. At altitudes below about 3,000 feet, the 
capabilities of the system would be progres- 
sively reduced; below about 1,000 feet, the sys- 
tem would lose most of its effectiveness 
Thus, at present, the USSR has little capa- 
bility for active defense against very low alti- 
tude attacks. Nor does the present air de- 
fense system have any capability against 
ballistic missiles. 

82. We believe that the Soviets will continue 
to improve the overall capabilities of their 
large and complex air defense establishment 
They are making vigorous efforts to counter 
more advanced Western weapon systems 
Forthcoming major developments will prob- 
ably include: (a) the initial deployment with- 
in the next year of a surface-to-air missile 
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_-sned to intercept aircraft at very tackers, but given the increasing complexity 

“cg and (>) at least limited de- of the air defense problem, we doubt they will | 
‘yithin the next five years of an be confident of the extent to which they can 
gstem with an undetermined reduce the weight of such an attack. The air 
against ballistic missiies. defense problem has been radically altered 

-vpless, the Soviets probably will still by the advent of long-range ballistic missiles. 
"high degree of assurance in deal- Barring an unforeseen technological break- 

, through, the USSR's air defense deficiencies 


scale sophisticated attack by 
mes armed with high-yield and uncertainties will sharply increase as 
wapons. They would probably ex- ballistic missiles assume a larger proportion 


croy a significant number of the at- of the West's tota! nuclear delivery capability. 
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Table 1 
PROBABLE SOVIET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILE SYSTEMS * (Ground launched) 
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Initial . Maximum . 
Arbitrary pera ’ horizontal Up ny Maximum 
Referener | Seeen See Range | tinal * Guidaner Warhead ° REMARKS 
Dewienati ag Altitude * (in feet) (nm) ° ty (Im. and type) 
Date ' Speed Chao | 
RA-1..............] 1954 | GO,000 ' (mininnum about 2) 65-120 | Track-while «can/ | 500 HE Neu- | Deployed around the Moscow 
3,000). “3.5. racio command. clear aren only. Uses V-301 guided 
inieile. GUIDELINE (parf 
of SA-2 ayatem) may be ued 
in some BSA-1 sites replacing 
= V-wi. o” 
re) Bie ccoccccoccces 1957 | GO,000 ' (minimum alti- 25-"4) 100 | Track-while scan/ | 400 HE or Nu- | Mobile SAM system using | 
~ tude about 2.500) «. 4.5 radio commana. clear. GUIDELINE indie. Ex- 
We extimate that in the next few years the «ystem could be improved in range, altitude, tensively deployed in URSK; 
w and ECCM capabilities. chief advantage is its flexibility 
2] in deployment. 
Q Eb cccocecececed 1961 10,000-00,000...... 12-15 20 | Semiactive CW ] 200 HE or Nu- | Mobile system: for we with 
a Nominal minimum 50 o radar homing. clear. field forces and defen of in- 
. dustrial and communications 
centers. 
BA-41(AMM)..... 1i- | Suviet« will probably deploy an antimiwile mixnile «vstem during 1064-1966 even if the system provides only an interim limited 
1H capability. 


















craft. 





A limited enpability will exixt above the extimated altitude. 
4 Accuracy varies with target siae, speed, altitude, and range. 

© Warhead includes the explosive device and its asuciated fusing and firing mechani«m. 

' Would have spme effectiveness up to 80,000 feet, expecially if equipped with a nuclear warhead. 


* Variations in such factors as «iting conditions and target «pews could result in low altitude limits ax low ax 1,000 fret of as high ae 7,000 feet, 
supersonic targets, low altitude limits would be higher, There ix some evidence that the Soviets themectves consider that minimum 8-2 engagement altitude 
would be about 10.000 feet. hut we do not know the circumstances aectimed in the Soviet enleulations. 
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* We evaluate thix program as “probable” with varying degrees of confidence concerning detailed characteristics 
various states of development which are not necessarily reflected in this table 
* The date when the first operational unit ix trained and equipped with a few miwile« and luncher«. 
* Maxime altitude is not necesrily achieved at maximum rangr. 


Each missile listed will probably go through 


Rangr will vary with the size, dirretion of approach, and altitude of the attacking air- 
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Talde 2 . 
ESTIMATED PERFORMANCE GF SOVIET INTERCEITOR AlmCHArT « ° 
FAGUT FRESCO * FRESCO C | FRESCO D FAKMEK «| FAKMEK FLASH- FISKE D ViTTER “ 
A and Bb A k LAGUT A c and FIs. 
Soviet Designation MIG-15 MIG-17 MIG-17 MIG-17 MIG-19 MIG-i9 YAK-25 MIG-21 POT it 
Year Into Servier 1950 1953 1954 1955 1955 195" 19S5 wid) L5H 1H) 
Maximum Speed 
fen Level................. 585 570 570 570 645 550 610 7 Oi) 
i ineccaacccoececes 50 550 i) Saw 725 745 S40 1,000 1,000 
Dt teecascccoceceoes 625 545 555 555 70S 725 SAS 975 75 
Combat Ceiling *..... a 51,000 52,400 54,500 54,500 *55.5uU *55 400 49, wo *51,20 * 52,000 ° 
Time to Climb to 40,000 ft. 
(min) *.... , 7.0 8.3 8.0 8.0 6.1 5.5 7.9 8.7 7.8 
With Afterburner. . 6.6 6.6 3.7 ‘3 4.1 4.03.2 . 
Combat Radius (am): 4 ‘ 
Option Mision , +) OU 270 270 420 MS tL yt i) 465 
(ptimum/ External Fuel. 75 50 510 510 455 an 575 ao 7) OC. 
K cachar : . 
ecoccccescoccccccecedcocenccecedccecoscece Ranger Only | Se arch/ | Range Only | Bearch/ | Search/ | Range Only | Search/ 
Track Track Track Track 
Ranger (nm.).... 2.0 5/4 2.0 86 12.6/8.4 4.0 10/7 
Armament: 
Came... 2x Zimm | 2x Zien | 2x Fim | Fx Zio 1 2x Siem | mene 2x37 mm | 3x 23mm | 2 of 4 «x WO 
1x 37 mem 1x 37 mem 1x 37 mm mm 
amd and and or and and and 
Kuckets *. 16 x 55 vem | 423 55 mom | 32 x 55 cee | 32 x 55 em * 195 x 55 mm | 38 x 55 mom | 76 x 55 com 
or or or ur or or or 
2x 220 mm | 4 x 220 mem | 4 x 220 men | 4 220 ee 5 x 220 mm | 2 x 220 mm | 4 x 220 wen 
or or or or or or or 
4x 325 meee | 4 x 325 eee | 4 x 325 ee | 4 325 een & x 325 mem | 2 x 425 mem | 4 x 325 nem 
or uf or ur or or ofr 
Cinided Missiles *. or > ..12AAM 4 AAM 4 AAM 4AAM 4 AAM 5 AAM 2 AAM 4 AAM 
* Unie otherwiee noted, performance figures are calculated with internal fuel only. 
* Combat criling i the maxinwm altitude at which the rate of climb ix 500 feet per minute with maximum power and at combat weight. All of the newer 


nuper~onic fighters can attain significantly higher altitudes —puwilly up te 70,000 feet—using sogm techniques. 
progressively reduced above combat coiling 
* Time to clinds ix enleulated on the basix of gro take-off weight with internal fuel only 
4 Ie calculating optimum mixion, fect reserves are rechueed to permit extended range. Optimum miedon with evtcrnal fact asmes two wing tanks everpt in 
the caw of FLABHULIGUT A which carries one beliv tank. 
* These are comidercd to be maximum loads with internal fuel only, avd do net exclude the poxibility of other combination= of rocket and mis<ile srmament. 
1 FRESCO “ER” has performance characteriotics similar to thow of FILESOO WA" aad “B.” bat ie equipped with airborne Pitercept racer of the FIRESCO 


“PD tepe 
*FARMER “RO ool 


ant “ir 


vero are ol<e in operational uv 


track roclar with search/track capabilities similar to thee of the PAU MEM R * eacdar 
* As the fesult af evidence sequined! cherie the post wear, com estimates of comet coiling have heen hewered by abet 5.000 feet in the eae of FAR MEM. and 
bos obewet 100000 frot for FISTINEDD PET TEM, aed PISTIPOT 





FARMER “OC 


‘owt “I have range only radar 
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However, operational capabilities would be 


FARMER “1 has «arch and 
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Table 3 
ESTIMATED PERFORMANCE UF SOVIET AIRBORNE INTERCEIT RADARS 
B-47 Size on Compotibitits 
Nickname Date Aircraft Search rack =| with Air-to-Air 
Range Range Missiles 
(NM) (NM) 
SCAN ODD..................] 1954 | FRESCO D&E... sone 5-46 2-3 AA-2 
AA-3 
improved SCAN UDD........ 1057 | FARMERB............. 7-9 3-5 AA-2 
AA-3 
SCAN FIX (Range Oniy)...... 1955 | FARMERC, D... - 2 None AA-2 
BEAN CAM... cccccccccces 1050 | FARMERE.......... 7-9 35 AA-1 
AA-2 
AA-3 
BCAN THREE............... 1055 | FLASHLIGHT A.. 12-16 6-10 AA-2 
AA-3 
HIGH FIX.........000.46.45. 1900 | FISHBEDA,B,C...... 3 None AA-2 
FITTER. obsery ed 
SPIN BCAN..................] 1980 | FITTER B....... 10 7 AA-1 
FISHPOT B. AA-2 
AA-3 
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Table 4 
PROBABLE SOVIET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR AIR-TO-AIR MISSILE SYSTEMS © 









































Lnitial — — Approx 4-1 
ot wed ys Guida com | Sar a “ Attack Capabil- REMARKS 
ferener tonal nodance a stom ‘ , : ° AS * 
Designation | Capability =. el Weight Compatible Aircraft ny Range nem ¢ 
Date * in ft.) | trpe) Gu.) 4 
AA-1 1955-1956 | Radar beam 2 wm kh 130 FARMER Kear quarter 2% (teil) STAlli-weather. 
rider. FRESOO D and & du (heed -<pes) Soviet designa- 
FITTER & de tion “BhM 122." 
FISUPOT do 
FLASHLIGHT wey? 
AA\-2 1955-1956 | Infrared homing. . lv 25 HE 175 | FAGOT Tail prorseut lumto4doam. | Limited to cleur air . 
FRESCO do masse’ condi- 
FARMER do tions. Range . 
FITTER de varies with alti- 
FISH BED do tude and with 
FLASHLIGHUT do the targrt deter- 
FISHPOT de mination capn- 
bility of fighter. 
AA 1958 | Remiactive radar 15 23 WE a» FRESCO D and b Kear quarter....1 3 (tail) 6G | All-weather. 
homing FARMER EF do (Voermn ene) . 
FITTER Bt , Pi aesnes 
FLASHLIGHT... Kear and beam 
FISHPOT.. de 








OTHER: Soviet development of improved air-to-air mmeiles over the wext few year i contingent upon trends in Roviet fighter and Western bomber forces 


nediin Soviet surface-to-air meeile defenses. 


* We evaluate thix program as “probable” with varying degrees of confichence concerning detailed characteri#tice, Hach missle li<ted will probably go through 


Various «tages of development which are not neceewrily reflected in Ubix table 
* The date when the first operatiunal unit i« trained and equipped with a few miedies and launchers. 


© Warhead includes the explosive device and its meoriated fusing and firing mechanmem, 
4 Range ix hery defined as the distance bet ween launching aircraft and target al the instant of mix-ile launch. 

* Mach 2 plux the <peed of the launching aireraft: ik considered reasonable speed for all the micdies cxtimated., 
' Clear air mass ix bere defined as abmence of clouds and precipitation between mide and target. The term i« equally applicable to day of nicht Opera trons. 
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In acklition, an infrared xystem ix abso degraded by bright background seach as white cluud= and attack anges claw to the <n 
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Talte § 
ESTIMATED CHARACTERISTICS AND MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE OF SOVIET FARLY WARNING AND GROUND CONTROLLED 


INTERCErT RADARS + 








EARLY WARNING 


GROUND CONTROLLAD INTERCKI’T 











TvrK: QUENCY B47 mise | F100 wir | GAMA77 | MEMO) a7 iar | P-t0 wine | CAM-77 | Aled 
, savetagr ( overtagr 
(Mela) tare Ne ee 1 as 0-1 en a ee 
(Newon) | (Newon) | (Newco) "| (Newer) | (Newman) | (Newer | ST” : 
site tarert “ie tarert 
KNIFE RESTA 70-75 i * 115 ar) 10, om) 
KNIFE REST BOC MRT i * 125 a5 7) om 
TOKEN 7-1 100 *i *170 “70 75,0" too ~ 70 70. 
HiGG MESH/HIG BAR ° 
S—bor veel 7-1 150 * 215 “215 *75 (om 170 155 70 110,om 
1 ten evel 470 "215 “2045 “75 1) om 
KTHIKE OUT oo 100 im 170 “70 12) om . 
BTRIKE OUT 7-1 100 is5 ive 70 i om 
eith ROCK CAKE wo-2 60 
BAR LACK/CRURS OUT: 
S—Loee noel 7-1 150 “7 “2 *i on 
1 bean sel S70 (eat) *20 * 20 -i 72) on 
BAR LOCK/CRORS OUT 7-41 10 215 20 “5 7) 0 
S70 (ent) 
with STONE CAKE n-2. 600 
SIMON REST 155-157 * i170 * 145 son ne an 
FLAT FACE Lala *20 im ‘me 1), om 
TALL KING 102-177 ee) ‘om » 785 wom 
me Virst. “om “te 725 we ow ‘wm “un ise) Ow 





Voce peed 





























* Maximwm nermatiaed operational range capalulities ate presented 


Theme ranges may be redeeed of inereascd by as much as 25 to 50 percent under <ome 


upe tational conditions Thee changes depend agen siting, weather, altitude, alertne. of the operator, and a variety of other factors depending on the in- 


dividual cadar and its site 


© In cetetinining thew ring a 25 percent blip/sean ratio wae a<wimed Mang at 28 perocnt tlip/scon ratio ix toetie- wer to fepre=ent prolielste maximum detec. 
tien rang. Preciee tracking, however, wuld require a hagher tdep/scon ratio 


* These Rana re rsent gor lewt extioetec of racer performances ax limited by the pair pepetition Crequenes (PME) 
angers coud be comiberaidy greater if the Syviets have evatved techniques for detecting anbaguitics in rang data and detemmining tre renee 


werehel be achieved 


At thee range. a G0 perecut bhip/<can mtio 


4 Por detection and tracking at such range=. lienitation= of the radar heriaen (if radar vere located at wea bevel), weak require target altit whe in eer of 


the enpeebebities of correnth operational Western aireraft 
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Table 6 
FSTIMATED CHARACTERISTICS OF BLOC ANTIAIRCHAFT GUNS 
bAective Ammunition Muassie Ve- Kau of is 
12.7 mm DSK Heavy Machior gen M1IV38 | 3000 ar S! gram 24272 » 
and MM 1%38/ 44. AMT 44 gram 
Ar 48 gram 
Quad 12.7 mm AA Heavy Machine gun | 100 ar 45 gram | 2.872 80 tort Cacch wereien of Bevkt DEAK. Soviet 
Deh hk. AP-T 45.5 grams ammo ma: te wad 
14.5 mm AA Ileavy Machine gun ZIP’U-1, | 1500 ar 64 arn Ama 1 ab/lert ZPU-1 Mingle barred . 
ZVU-2, and ZPU-4 Tracer G2 gram. ZVPU-2 Tem herr ; 
ZPU -4 Quadrupte bartet. 
Tein barrie werden on some APCs . “ 

Tei 30 mm (AA) Gan Mies 4,000 (rat) HK (ret) 1.0 te (vet) | A000 (ret) Mitel (eet) | Carch. 

Tein 30 mm &if-propetied AA. 4,000 (ent) Hh. (eet) 1.0 ee (ent) | 100 (ent) ijt (eet) | Cacch werden of 30 mem MIGS mounted 

on armor! 6 1 6 truck chassis. 

37 mm AA Gan MIG :, 5am Wh 1.61 te (ret) | 2RAT ima) (Whe theme vy! 

57 mm Antiairereft Gan 8 om «ith | 1h 6.17 te Lm ied) (Mi-corriagy fire contral equipment BON 
on-car- 9 radar and PUAZ«) 5 of 6 director 
riaar 
siahte., 

16.) «/ 
off-car- 
ringer Aire 
cunt rot 
Twin 57 mm Sell-propetied AA Gun 781 ~- | 6.000 Wk G.17 the aA WW dri Tein 57 mm 860 gun on modified T-54 
57-2 chase 
a5 mm AA Gen M1999 27,00 HE wie 2,625 is-m Fire control equipment SON 4 and PUAZO 
6, BON 8 and PCAZOG 

85 mm AA Gun M1944 Se) nh 3 te 20 15-9 Pitre contre equipment BON 6 end PUAZ 

cf 

Corch 85 mm AA Gan om Wk 3 te 20% 15-0 Amur’ te te were similar te 65 oem 

Mies 
100 mm AA Cen PS-19 “om We. 31 te 2.0% 1s Fire contre equipment SON O and PU AZO 
° G&  Preensmity faa as atlabde 
1) mm AA Gan MIG 47 0 (ret) | UTP (eet) 71.6 Be (oat) | 3,00 (rer) 15 (raf) Fire comted equipmest FINK WHEE, 
aed BANGER Mreewtmity fase avail- 
nb 
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Tatihe 7 
ESTIMATED ACTUAL STULANGTH AND DEPLOYMENT OF SINU-SUVIET BLOC AIR DEFL NS 
HQUIPMENT 
i July 10061 4 
iNT FIGHTERS - WAT RADAR | ANTIAINGRAPT | 
AREA All Weather Dey SITES GUNS SAM 
° Late | hate . Second- | 5. Med) | SITES" 
, | Other Mate ¢ On ber Primary on Light Heavs 

Northerstern ( RSR a im aed uw 107 wn “um aS 

Western URSR ws Ly 1,224 123 143 4.000 i, too a 

Wee Central (8SR i 7 1,027 130 it i, 1,0 185 
(Mescow Air De- 

fenae) * (an) (45) (580) (72) (72) (10) (am) ‘Ta) 

Caucasus UBSR | 1m, 7 aS iw Mn un ” 

Last Central UBB * AS &; 7 ie io ma) rn 45 

Fer East USSR 32 121 615 05 iat i, wn ” 
Lastern Luerope Se. it 

Forces i) 104 £12 u“ on 1, wn ” 

(Total Bor ict) (308) (920) (004) | (5,606) (744) (862) | (8,900) | (7. b00) (4am) 
Lastern Lurope Satet- 

lite Forces m 2.247 us ioe 2, 3,7 ww 

Astatic Communiets i” 2.245 64 aa 2. 1,7 " 

TOTALS aa Tyee aT ae ae ee ime 

















© Ih operational wits, evchodeng tramers. 

* PITTER/FIBNPUT 

*FRESCU D, FARMER B 4 Eb, PLASHLIGNT., 

* FISHBLD. 

* FAGOT, FRESOCU, FARMER, 

' The numbers of surface-to-air misnile sites chown within the | BRE becthede onl) those sites epson ed at rtemeccdestry ol 
areas We extimate that, a= of mid 161 56 BR A-1 attee eed 140-400 BA-2 nites are operationnsl at whet TO arbeen codeine 
arenes inthe (SER Numbers given represent an average beteren the upper and lower limit< of thie extimate 

© Fighters aed EW and GCI radare within 250 om of Moerow, BAM sites within 45 om. ond AA gune within 20 nem. ofl 
of which are included above in the fguree for Weetcern, Northwestern, and Wee Central URah 

* Inctudes Transhaikeal Miltary Diet riet. 

* There te evidence that mant of the medium and beats VA guns in the USSH are being placed te fewotie etutes at the 
luration= to wbich thes eft assigned 
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CUMPUBRTTIVON OF BLOC JET FIGHTER FORCES . 
BY AIRCRAFT MUDEL* 


























1 July 1001 
Mode USSR | Sere | SP | Torn 
tes —_ 
niete 
FAGOT 524 | 1.2701 1,035 | 2,820 
FRESCO A. BC 1, 78) 1.980) 6.245 
FRESCO D. E wm ry 135 vos 
FARMER A. C.D 825 i7v 40 1,004 
FARMER BE 107 12 i” 
FLASHLIGHT 40 5 435 
FITTER/FISHPUT 
TYPE fot ae) 
FISHBED C 104 104 
ROUXDED TOTALS | 6,450 | 2.450 | 2. 400 | 11, 700 
* Lecept Ureinere 
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SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILE SITES IN EAST GERMANY, Mid-196! 















“=, “* Note There is evidence of the actus! deploy. 
- ment of missiles and associated equip 
ment ot some bul not ol! of the sites 

shown on this map. 
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\ va S -v CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
= c.~ al ; —_ i. 
EAST GERMAN SITES (Bertin ring) SOVIET FIELD FORCE SITES 
(at of near important military instealiations) 
@ Confirmed SA-2 Site @ Confirmed SA-2 Site 
O Probable SA-2 Site under construction © Probable SA.2 Site 
© POSSIBLE SA.2 SITE (Unknown subordination) 
Railroad Autobahn Road 
Canal Ai Corridor 
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ESTIMATED LIMITS OF BLOC EARLY WARNING CAPABILITIES, Mid96i 
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Memorandum From Carl Kaysen of the National Security Council Staff to the 
President’s Special Assistant for National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, July 22, 1961. 


[Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen, BNSP 


7/61-11/61. Top Secret. 2 pages of source text not declassified. ] 
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4 ~~ gmie Energy Act 1954 
K THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF NW. & FCO MS / 
eres WASHINGTON 23. D.C. - 
ys ,; * 
ii CM-+308 -61 Fy 
me 7 August 1961 E 
Fatt ; 
6 MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
me SUBJECT: Program Package I _ A 
Ei . watt. 
i I refer to your memorandunf'ef 20 July 1961, in which you requested 
ie my recommendaticas on all major programs included in Central War 
a: Olfeasive Forces, Program Package l.. I refer further to our discussion 
s, on 4 August 1961, during which I expressed my views on these programs. 
*, My views are confirmed as follows: 
aS 1. MINUTEMAN (Hardened and Dispersed) -- The MINUTEMAN 
Eye (H&D) system has great potential for rapid quantitative expansion. The 
Sep) retention of a production base to maintain this potential is important. 
al However, in view of the substantial numbers of other important systems 
of which make up the essential mix of delivery capability in 
yay Package I, I recommend procurement of no more than 300 additional 
ae MINUTEMAN (H&D) ia FY 63. Decision as to the ultimate number of 
ay MINUTEMAN need not and should not be made at this time. 
oh 2. POLARIS -- 1 am particularly impressed by the comparatively cy 
> high reliability, low level of vulnerability, and versatile retargeting 
oy capability of the POLARIS system. I recommend further procurement » 
che at a rate of 6 additional FBM submarines per year. Decision on the end “Ty 
a) 3. SKYBOLT (GAM-87) -» In my view, the degree of invulnerability 
bat. possessed by airborne B-52H/SKYBOLT aircraft plus the ability to attack 8 
roe from multiple directions without penetration of Soviet defenses justifies 
A production of this system. This view is based, however, upon three — 
on assumptions, the validity of which J have not yet confirmed: A 
ip a. SKYBOLT ie now technically ready for production. : 
~~" ~~ 
" b. Design criteria will be met. SYSTEMATICALLY, REVI 7 
we ad BY 108 ON ard, 2S ZL i. > 
Bor c. Can be operational by 1965. —_-SLASSIFICATION CONTINUED 4 Q) > 
=" od , ° 
a Provided these assumptions are valid, 1 recommend procurement for 
’ 7 equadroas. [irr net AT ee? OT 
Be: sf -*6 n 
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7. Airborne alert -- In that deficit funding is now authorised, it 
appears there is no need for further decision at this time. 
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8. B-47 phase out -- Ie view of the current and foreseeable world 
situation 1 consider it unwise to reduce the B-47 force in FY 1963, as is 
now programmed. Accordingly, | recommend retention of the 13 wing, 


52 equadren force level through FY 1963. Subsequent B-47 phase out 


9. TITAN I -- TITAN Il is the caly quickly responsive missile 


system capable of delivering 6000 pound payloads. As euch TITAN I 
provides versatility ef a sort possessed by ae other missile system 


ll. ATLAS, JUPITER, and THOR phase out -- The major expen- 
ditures for these systems have already been made. These are weapon 


systems which require Seviet targeting and have a considerable capability. 
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Further, JUPITER and THOR can be retained at minimum cost ia U.&. 
manpower. | recommend decision to phase out these systems be 
deferred ancther year. 


(Sec) L. L. LEMNITZER 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE MES 


6 September 194) 


SUBJECT: Current Status of Soviet and Satellite Military 
Forces aad Indications of Military latenticns 


1. Changes in Capsbilities, In recent weeks the USER, 
aad to « lesser extent the Satellites, heave endertakes « serics 
ef measures cimed at several purposes: te display their 
military strength. to sugment that strength, aad te demonstrate 
their readiness te use it if seceseary. These moves have 
incladed, ia the USSR, the display of advanced aircraft and 
airborne missiles at Aviation Day, the sasouscement of a 
cupplemental defense allocation of 3.1 billion rubles aad of 


evepension of troop reductions, the subsequent aaneunc emeni 





° A summary ef Seviet and Satellite forces in Europe facing 
NATY is ot Ammex. For « fall discussion and detailed tables 
of Seviet and Satellite military strengths, see Ni 1i-4-6), 
“Mails Treads ia Seviet and Policies, 1961-1965," 
Annexes A and B, dated 24 August 1961, TOP SECACT. 
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that an undisclosed sumber ef men duc for discharge will be 
retained, the invitation to Western attaches to attend an 
exercise featuring simulated tactical anclear weapens, and 
the resumption of nuclear testing. In the Satellites, Kact 
Germany has lauached a recruiting drive with & geal of 47, 000 





enlistments, Czechoslovakia is calling up some reservists 
t and perhaps extending the terms ef seme persennel, and 


Poland has announced plaaz te follow the Caech lead. 


2. Of these moves, ealy these relating to manpower 
will affect capabilities ia the sear future. (The increase in 
defense spending is for enknown purposes, and part of it 
might serve to raise current capabilities by such means as 
intensifying military training er esteblishing alert forces 
withia the bomber fleet.) When the Seviet persennel reduction 
was euspended, the military establishment totaled approxi- 
mately 3 million; the extension of service could raise this, | 
by year's ead, by a furthe: quarter millica (or, if all ) 
personsel are held in service, by three-quarters of & millicn). 


We believe that this move reflects primarily a desire to 





| 

| 

| 
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improve the quality of Soviet forces by retaining eC I SA r 


personnel. Ia our view, it is almost certain that there has 
been no significant reinforcement of Soviet forces in 

Castera aurope, or crash programs for re-equipment. 

Nor do we have evidence that advanced weapens have been 


deployed westward in recent weeks. 





3. The status of the Soviet ICBM program deserves 
special attention. The USSR is now engaged in the flight- 
testing of at least one type of second-generation ICBM 
system. Test firings began early this year, and thus far 
the firing program has been more intensive but much less 
eucceseiul than the carlier program to develop « first- 
generation ICBM. Still another vehicle, which may be for 
space Oight or weapon delivery purposes, is aleo being 
test-fired {from Tyuratam to Kamchatka this year. Based 
wm the chronology and the degree of success to date, we are 
confident that neither of these new vehicles will be operational 
ae ICD weapon systems during the coming auturnn and 


winter, You are aware of existing disagreements in the 
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intelligence cermmunity regarding current Soviet ICBM 
etrength on launcher. These estimates cover the span 
from "a few" to 125 as ef mid-196) and are presently ender 
urgent review. Although there has te date been ac formal 
change in the estimates of Seviet ICBM strength contained 
in NI£ 11-8-61, we sow believe that cur present estimate 
of 50-100 operational ICBM launchers as of mid-i96l is 


probably too high. 


4. Our estimate was based on the belief that fer 
several years the Soviets had engaged in « relatively steady 
though deliberately paced program to deploy first-generation 
ICBMs. On the basis of accumulating evidence of ICBM 
developmeat and deployment, we sow believe that the Soviet 
leaders recognised the serious disadvantages of their 
extremely cumbersome (first-generation system and proceeded 
to the vigorous development of a mere euitable second- 
generation system. We now believe that they deliberately 
elected to deploy only a emall force of first-generation 


ICBMe in 1960-1961, even though they had the capability to 
SQW/s- 
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deploy ICBMe im considerably greater quantity. Dering 
this same peried, Soviet propaganda assiduously cultivated 
an image of great ICBM strength, relying heavily on Soviet 
space schievements to bolster these claims. 


5. Uf eur present view of the course of the Seviet 
ICBM program is correct, then the USSR has been and still 
is conducting its foreign policy from a position of less 
strength in intercontinental striking power than the Seviet 
leaders have sought te imply. Nevertheless, the present 
Soviet ICBM capabilities, along with those of bombers and 
submarines, pose & grave threat to US urban areas, but a 
more limited threat during the menths immediately ahead 


to our auciear striking forces. 


6. Om the other hand, we are more confident of our 
previous estimate of medium-range ballistic missiles. 
These wasgeas give the Soviets a formidable capability 


against our NATO allies aad against our ferces ia Kurope. 
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7. Readiness. Military ground aad air activity in the 
USSR and Eastern curope presently reflects a aormal level 
of readiness. Naval cut-of-area operations are somewhat 
higher than nermal but this is ust a greater divergence 
{rom sormal than has occasionally eccurred ia the past. 
Commercial shipping is generally normal. The Soviet 
troops in cast Germany which were deployed in connection 
with the berder action of 13 August have returned to their 
locations. The two cast Germaa divisioas which moved 
from the north to the Berlina area in July-August remain 
there, suggesting a permanest relocation which may involve 
some shift in areas af responsibility between the Joviet 
and Last Germans ferces. Intensified training by the East 
German Air Force suggests that it ie being prepared for a 
greater role in the air defense of East Germany, including 


policing of the air corridors to Berlia. 


8. The Soviet forces in Germany are at @ generally 
high state of combat readiness. Activity is seasonally 


normal; the arrival of new conscripts has just begun, and 
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the exercise echedule of former ea 
Regimental level exercices are now taking place, sad 
srs for apenas Legrenerens ase wndereay, Tals 
training cycle normally reaches ite posh wo mate Octeber- 
catty Hevetins, ot which time the Soviet forces are in their 


highest states of readiness. he Sesumiben, when units return 


te thats garrisons following maneuvers aad setatien of 
troops cnstward far dlecharge sermally eccers,, this readi- 
nese falls off. This drop will be avoided this your if the 
troope in Kast Germany are ameng these whose terms are 


extended, and if they are beld tn Enct Germany. 


9. Intentions. We have ae eerrere im the present 
pattern of military activity of eetanl intent te initiate the ase 
of force. In the future, we de net expect cans ey activity 
will provide conclusive evidence = comme to ae, ensege 
perhaps late in « crisis oltuntion, since most iadicatione will 
also be consistent with an intention to deter or te defend if 


attacked. 
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40. With respect te intentions, <hrushchev has stated 
that a Westera attempt, after a separate peace treaty, to 
roaiataia access by force would be mot with counteriorce. 

¥e belleve him. UVeapite hia reiterations that guch & conilict 

would “inevitably grew” into general euciear war, we believe 


that the UGZR would seek to keep euch a conflict limited and 





nom-auclear, altheugh it would almost certainly respend te \) 
kind to any raising of the stakes which threatened te result : 


in a Soviet defeat. .. . ttt | 


Li. Possible Future Developments. We anticipate 








that, in the cuming moaths, the Soviets will take further 


actione designed to improve their general military posture, 





to intimidate the Vest, and te convince their oppoments that 


they are determined to pursue their objectives in the face of 





high riske. On the ground in cast Germany, they may 


increase their forces and depley troops along the casi-W est 
Germans berder or along “estern access routes to Berlin. 


They may take measures to prepare their population for the | 
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possibility of war. To strengthen the image of Soviet 
military might, they may detonate a thermonuclear device 
of considerably higher yield than any they have yet tested. 
Other possibilitice are the detonation of & variety of 
missile-delivered nuclear weapans -- perhape in the 
Novaya Zemlya area or ia the vicinity of the instrumenta- 


tion ships which are still at sea in the Pacific. They may 


stage large-scale Warsaw Pact maneuvers te create an 


impression of the solidarity of that alliance. 
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SOVIET AND SATELLITE FORCES IN EUROPE FACING NATO 


1, Seviet ground strength in Eastern Europe is 26 





combat ready divisions, backed up by 44 combat ready and 
27 low strength divisions in Western USSR. Short-range 
ballistic missiles, capable of carrying either nuclear er con- 
ventional warheads, in mobile units, are probebly assigned to 
these forces. The Satellite armies have a total of 59 divisions 
of varying degrees of effectiveness and reliability. Soviet and 


Satellite divisions by tgpe are shown in Tables | and 2. 


————s  —— Oe ee . 





2. Soviet forces in East Germany represent a power- 
fal armmored force of chout 350, 000 men, with 10 tank and 





10 motorised rifle divisions, well ever 5,000 tanks, and sup- 
porting artillery and other anita. The USSR has the back-up 
capability for reinforcement and continuing resupply so long 
as the logistical lines from the USSR are intact. These 
forces are equipped with dual-capable weapons and carriers. 
There is some evidence that nuclear warheads are presently 


stocked in East Germany for Soviet ground forces, although 
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storage sites have not been identified. The Soviets could 


readily provide tactical auclear weapens to their forces 
ia Eastera Europe. 


3. Seviet Tactical Aviation now has about 175 jet 
light bombers and 900 fighters in Eastern Eurepe. The 
Satellites together have about 125 ligit bombers and about 
2,100 fighters intended primarily for air defense. in the 
European USSR, there are in Tactical Aviation an addi- 
tional 75 medium bombers, 325 light bombers, and abcut 


1, 000 fighters. 


4. The Soviet Navy has some 130 modern long-range 
submarines (including 21 missile launching ships), 3 cruisers, 
and about 50 destroyers and destroyer escorts in the Northern 
Fleet capable of engagement ia the North Atlantic, in addition 
to unite in the Baltic and Black Seas. There are about 250 
aaval medium bombers (BADGERs), the bulk of them equipped 


with air-to-surface missiles, with these European fleets. 


5. Seme of the 975 mediam bombers of Long Range 


Aviation and medium and intermediate range missiles of the 


VE Lew 
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Rocket Forces are also available to support theater ligne 





in Europe. We estimate that the USSR now has a force of 
medium range (700 and 1,100 a. m.) missiles which approaches 
250-300 operational launchers, the majerity of which are de- 
ployed within range of Weet European targets. 
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TABLE 1 


SOVIET LIME DIVISIONS FACING NATO 


. EY, 

Esstern Burope 
Caiat Ready 
Lov Strougth 


Vestern USSR 
Cotbat Ready 
Lov Strength 


TOrM.L 
Cubot Roa'y 
Lew Strenth 
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COUNTRY RIFLE i SCwITZED TAK ADDONME TOTAL 
Dulycris 6 0 1 0 7 
Czechos Lovnkia QO 12 2 fe) 14 
Exst Gortony 0 . 2 0 6 
luncory 0 5 ) 0 5 
Polend 0 e) + i 14 
wuncnic li = J u i3 
TOTAL 17 31 10 1 39 
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,/e WASHINGTON, C.c. 
PLY TO 
arm or: AFCCS 
eveact, (C) Keccmmended Long Range Nuclear Delivery Forces 
1963-1967 18 SEP {963 
yo, SAFS 





1. (SECRET) I have reviewed the proposed memorandum to the President 
on "Long Rang: Nuclear Delivery Forces 1963-1967" which was forwerded 
to you on 29 August 1961, by the Secretary of Defense for coment. In 
ay view, the reductions in certain strategic offensive systems sub- 
stantially below Service recommsnded levels for Fiscal Year 1963 

— procurement are not justified. 


2. (TOP SECRET) The gonoral war deterrent stratogy set forth as a 
basis for force level determinations is not clearly delinested. While 
rejocting the dangers of "minimum deterrence", tho postura counseled 
largely contradicte that intent. 


ae For exomple, the requirement is recognized for the capability 
to raspond with nuclear attack against the Soviets in caso of major 
aseault upon our Allies. It is implied, however, that we should not 
attempt to develop the capability to pre-eapt in the case of urequirecs! 
stravcgic warning of impending attack upon the United States itself. 








be. This e@todies the miggestion that wo would be in a leas fevorable 
position if we responded to a threat of attack only against ths U.S., 
than if we retaliated to assault upon one or xoeres of our Allies. We 
would, in fact, be in a far better position in the former case, and could 
expect Allied contribution to our response. 
Z af ce In my judgment, both capabilities are vitally necessary to e 


viable deterrent strategy und to our collective security caoitments; a 
force capable of either will be capable of both; and ouch oa force is 
__ infeasible only if we choose to regard it as such. 


I am perticularly concerned over the implication that we cannot 
nthe required stratogic forces axcopt at the cost of resowrss noeiri 
to 


increase the convontional capability of our theater forces. J hava 


supported conventional improvewents with the clear understendly that 
cho stratogic postvre vould not be pormitted to weaken, since a strong 
nucloar deterrent posture is the essential element of militery strength 


which makos a ccnventicnad option fessible. This is a fundsosental tent f. 
of the new U.S. policy toward WATO which is predicated upen tho assuimptian — | 

that in preparing to meet nan-nmuclear attack in NATO we would not divert 
resources from "programs to assure en siuple ond protected U.S. strutegic lh 
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3. (TOP SECRET) In addition, the calculations which underlie the 
judgmsnt reached on forces give rise tv questions on points such as 
the followings 


. *) a. While a range of assumptions are amplcyed, only one basic case 
is assessed, and that includes a threat of wirealistic dimensions. 


b. The enemy attack against the proposed U.S. force appears to have 
been developed without full regard for optimum programming against all 
elements of the U.S. and Allied nuclear threat to the anany. 


a) 


c. The estimates of the median mmbers of onary missiles appear to 
4 comprise an unweighted average between two extreme viown in published 
estimates now in process of significant revision, rather than a median. 


= 





d. The assuxptions regarding the deplayment, hardening, yield and 
2 accuracy of eneny ICBMs are not consonant with current estimatos, and 


4 seriously exaggerate the kill potential of the Soviet hardened follow 


on ICE. 
kA. e. The target system postulated omits important elements of eneny 
Ne? capability, obscures the distinction between targets and aiming points, 
Z. contemplates indiscriminate attack upon enemy population and wrbdan 


floorspace, and invites unacceptable risk by excluding Communist China 
xe and the satellites except for possible defense supprecsion objectives. 


I2 f. The weapon loading of bomber alert forces is significantly > 
aE overstated. 
g- It ies stated that the Soviet IRSM/MRBM threat can be most 
economically attacked intercontinentally. In the face of rapid growth 
of this threat, NATO will not long exist without suitable countering 
weapons of its own. A NATO MRIM capability would be both cheaper and 
more effoctive. 


4. (SECRET) A nusber of tho judguents made on the ability to dslay or 
modify current procurement decisions without impact upon future options 
are also questioned. The decision on increased MINUTEMAN force levele 
cannot be delayed beyond the Fiscal Yoar 1963 Budget cycle without the 
rink of serious penaltios to an orderly, economical and operationally 
feasible program leading to timely final systom installation amd check 
out. Similarly, while thore is apparent agreement on Fiscal Yoar 1963 
procursuent cf additional KC-135 jet tankers, the proposed reductions 
in futwre force goals have immediate implications. Puture EC-135 levelo 
bear upon production rate, and support for an increase from 9 to 14 
per month is required in the Fiocal Yoar 1963 Budget actions. 


Uae sie 
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5. (CONFIDENTIAL) I am particularly concerned as to the security of 
sensitive war planning information contained in Sections II aw Lil 
and the Appendices of the proposed mexorarvium to the President. The 
Joini Chiefs of Staff are in agreemant that these sections should be 
removed, retainod under cluse control in the Department of Dofense, 
and not be forwarded to the President. 


6. (SECRET) My views as to the levels of strategic offensive forces 
required are expressed in the [Tepartmental Submission for the FY 1963 
Budget. I have discupsed the strategic concepts underlying the 
develojment of these force levels with the Secretary of Defcuso on at 
least two recent occasions. Additionally, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have reached full agreement as to the nusbers of strategic weapons which 
should be specifically procured in the FY 1963 Budget. Thie egreement 
should be supplemented by funding of necessary Jong lead-time items to 
protect the option to attain the force goals reflected in Departaental 
submissions, for MINUTEMAN and PULARIS for examplo, upon possible later 
determination that such higher levels are required. 


7. (COMPIDEMTIAL) It is xy strong conviction that our requiresonts for 
added military strengths in long-range nuclear delivery forces are a 
matter of the highest priority to the future security of thu United States. 
If this dictates an expanded budget, then I am convinced that it can ba 
expanded with public understanding and Congressional support. 


8. (UNCLASSIFIED) This letter is classified TO SECRET to safeguard 
details of planning for futuro force levels of strategic offensive 


weapon systems. 


Cake? be ray 


CURTIS B. LeMay 
General, U.S. Air Force 
Chief of Staff 
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19 September 1961 


MEMORANDUM TO GENERAL LEMNITZ@R 


The President hes asked me to pasa the 
attached list of questions te you for 
transmission to Generel Power. 





le would like Generel Power to reepond 
to these questions at their meeting tomorrow, 
September 20th. 


Maxwell D. Taylor 


Encl. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
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19 September 1961 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT i? 


1. Attached herewith are e number of questions bearing on 
the Single Integrated Operations Plan (SI0F) which you may wish 
to ask General Power at your meeting with him tomorrow. The 
qestions are designed to produce anewers to some of the alleged 
weaknesses of the SIOP which include the following: | 





g- Without engendering dangerous confuston, it is 
difficult if not impossible to vary the schedule of 
planned strikes by excluding planned targets, bringing 
in new ones or stopping the schedule. 


b. As @ result of the inflexibility noted in g above, 
in an escalating eituation over Berlin, we could not 
execute a surprise firet strike exelusively againet Soviet 
military targete if we eo desired. 


&. If four weapons are scheduled for delivery on a 
target and the target ie destroyed or the enwy capitulates 
after two have been delivered, it is not possible to with- 


+ If the Alert Force is launched on a falee elarm 
and later met turn back, ovr etrike capability will be 
degraded for a significant period. 


2. In obtaining anewars to the foregoing, it ia important 
to eeparate out what controle ere available now and what are for 
the future. Thie time factor wae not clear in the briefing last 
Thureday. Also, when the potnt is made that the injection of 
sows forme of flexibility will reduce militery effectiveness, we 
should get some feel whether the reduction fe so serious as 
practically to eliminate the option. 
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3. If the questions appear to cover the ground which 
you wish to cover with General Power, I will have them 
transmitted to him at once. 


Maxwell D. Taylor 
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Questiop fi. 1 underetend the strategic attack plen now con- 
taine 16 “ceptions.” I 


from attack? If not, ¢ow a 
ane optione? Can whole I 
a .. eliminated fram atteckh? Go, at whet risk 
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would leave @ sizeable number of MRAMs facing 





a. Vould the inclusion of these MRiMa in the initial atteck so 
enlarge the terget liet as to preclude tectical surprise! 
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hb. If so, is it possible to plea an iumediate follew-on attack 
which would strike theese targets before the firet etteck was con- 
pleted? In perticuler, vweuld cur Europese land and sea-based air 
forces be ouitable for thie tack! 


- I em concersed over ay ability to ceatrel cur aili- 
tery effert once « wer begins. I sceune I can stop the etretegic _ 
atteck at any tins, showld I receive word the eneny has capitulated. 

Is thie correct? 


- Although ene asucleer weepon will echieve the 
desired reeults, I waderetend thac, te be ascured of euceess, more 
thea one weepon is programed for each target. If the first weapon 
succeeds, can you prevent edditionsl weapons from ieflicting redundant 
destruction? If not, how long would it take toe modify your plas to 
cover this possibility? 


Que - What happens to the pleaned execution of ovr etra- 
tegic attack if the Alert Force ie leunched ead several hours leter 
it ie éiecevered thet it hase been leunched on @ false alerm? How 
vulnerable would we be, and how soon would the U.S. be ia « positica 
te attech the USSRT 


Question #7. After the Alert Force has been launched, how de 
I know thet ovr remaining forces are being used toe best advantage. 
Are these follow-on forces automatically committed to predeternined 
tergete, or do we have aweans of getting dauage assesements te direct 
their ettacke! 


Question ¢8. Giwee the Evrepean situation, some of SACEUR's 
tecticel fighters now scheduled for atomic attacke any be exployed 
for conventional eupport of ground forces instead. Can other forces 
teke over the responsibility of hitting SACTUG's atomic targets with- 
out jeopardizing the success of the plas materially? 
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Concurred in by the 
UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 


pot an pee hen Concurring were The Director of In- 
telligence and Research, Department of State; the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for intelligence, cans Gamiioaecs, aese the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (intelligence), 

ment of the Navy; the Assistant Chief of Staff, satclaionea, 
USAF; the Director for intelligence, Joint Staff; the Atomic 
Energy Commission Representative to the USIB; the Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations; and the Di- 
rector of the Naitonal Security Agency. The Assistant Di- 
rector, Federal Bureau of Investigation, abstained, the subject 


being outside of his Jurtestctton, A MENT 190 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
DISSEMINATION NOTICE 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND DELIVERY CAPABILITIES OF FREE 
WORLD COUNTRIES OTHER THAN THE US AND UK 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the capabilities and intentions of Free World countries other than 
the US and UK with respect to the development of an operational nuclear capability, 
iLe., both nuclear weapons and compatible delivery systems,’ over the next decade. 


(NOTE: In this paper we deal with the potential of certain individual Free World 
countries and certain groupings of them to develop an operational nuclear capability 
at present levels of external assistance, the likelihood of their initiating programs, and 
also the forms such programs might take. Any significant change in the level of 
external aid would clearly alter the basic estumates in regard to timing, likelihood, 


and form, contained herein.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The prerequisites to developing a nu- 
clear weapons program are becoming in- 
creasingly available to nonnuclear states. 
Uranium is easier to obtain; many coun- 
tries are acquiring research and power 
reactors and are training technicians; 
information on weapons technology is 
more widespread. Nevertheless, the in- 
hibit‘ons on deciding to start a weapons 
program are formidable. At the present 
state of the art, the most limited weapons 
program would cost in the hundreds of 
million dollars and a moderate program 
of sophisticated weapons and delivery 
systems would run into the billions. We 
estimate that over the next several years 





‘The words “operational nuclear capability” are 
used with this meaning throughout this paper 


there will be no technological break- 
through which would significantly alter 
the complexity and costs of these tasks. 
Furthermore, decisions on undertaking 
a nuclear weapons program remain 
profoundly influenced by psychological, 
political, and military considerations. 
(Paras. 5-15) 


2. France, and possibly Israel, have al- 
ready made the decision to develop opera- 
tional nuclear capabilities. Assuming no 
increase of outside aid, we estimate their 
program as follows: 


a. France will almost certainly continue 
its program, and by 1962-1963, if it over- 
comes the difficulties shown in the 1961 
tests, it will probably have an initial op- 
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erational nuclear capability using light 
bombers and compatible fission bombs. 
Provided France maintains a large-scale 
effort, by the end of the decade it could 
have a varied strike capability using air- 
craft, missiles with ranges up to 1,500- 
2,000 n.m. with either high-yield fission 
or thermonuclear warheads, and possibly 
nuclear-powered missile submarines. 
Loss of the Sahara testing sites could 
create major problems for the French. 
(Paras. 20-22) 


b. Israel has strong incentives to develop 
a nuclear capability against its Arab 
neighbors and has received significant as- 
sistance from France. With the addition 
of plutonium separation facilities, Isracl 
could probably produce by 1965-1966 suf- 
ficient weapon grade plutonium for one 
or two weapons a year, deliverable by air- 
craft. By 1968 Israel could also have its 
own 200-300 n.m. missiles. Israel's lack 
of space for testing weapons or missiles 
imposes a considerable obstacle to its pro- 
grams. Without a continuation of the 
scale of aid Israel has received from 
France, the program would be delayed at 
least a year or two. (Paras. 23-28) 


5S. We believe that no other Free World 
country has made the decision to start a 
nuclear weapons program. Among the 
countries which might do so in time to 


produce an operational nuclear capabil- 
ity before 1971 are Sweden and India. 


a. Sweden is not likely to make a decision 
before 1963. If it then decided to pursue 
a weapons program. it could probably ex- 
plode a device by 1965-1966, have a weap- 
on deliverable by aircraft a year or so 
later, and fission warheads for domes- 
tically developed 500 n.m. missiles by the 
end of the decade. ‘Paras. 29-31) 


b. If India decided within the next year 
or two to start a weapons program, it 
could have a modest capability, using air- 
craft and fission weapons, by 1968-1969. 
A decision by India (o initiate a weapons 
program would probably be made only if 
the Communist Chinese first exploded a 
device, and if Communist Chinese foreign 
policy became more truculent. (Pras. 
32-35) 


4. We believe it unlikely that any other 
Free World country or possible grouping 
of countries will initiate weapons pro- 
grams during the next several years. 
Even if they were to decide to do so, we 
believe that none except Canada could 
detonate a test device for at least 4-5 
years after decision and could probably 
not, on their own, develop the types of 
weapons and delivery systems suitable to 
their needs before the end of this decade. 
(Paras. 17-18, 36-44, Table Il, page 4.) 
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|. GENERAL CAPABILITIES 


A. Nuclear Weapons Copobilities 

5. The minimum requirements for the de- 
velopment and production of nuclear weapons 
include: (a) access to a supply of natural 
uranium; (b) the ability to separate weapon 
grade uranium 235 from natural uranium or 
to extract the plutonium produced in a re- 
actor; and (c) the scientific and technical 
ability to design and fabricate the weapon. As 
indicated in Table I, these general require- 
ments can, or could within the period of this 
estimate, be met by a number of countries. 
Moreover, as world uranium production and 
commercial sales of power reactors expand, it 
appears likely that, in absence of effective 
international controls, a country without 
domestic sources of natural uranium will be 
able to acquire it. It is also likely that any 
country will be able to obtain reactors which 
could be used for plutonium production, and 
could theoretically acquire the technical 
ability to produce at least a few crude weapons. 
While a number of countries supplying ura- 
nium to others impose restrictions on its use 


and ultimate disposition, sources which are 
willing to sell without restrictions are increas- 
ing, and some purchasers are reluctant to ac- 
cede to limitations on use. 


6. It is theoretically feasible for a country 
which has produced weapon grade fissionable 
materials to design and fabricate a nuclear 
weapon without testing. However, an un- 
tested weapon would be of uncertain reliability 
unless the producer had been supplied with 
the detailed design of a previously tested 
weapon. Hence we believe it highly unlikely 
that any country would manufacture and 
stockpile weapons of original design without 
first having conducted tests. The finding of 
suitable test sites would be a very difficult 
problem for most of these countries. While 
countries could theoretically conduct nuclear 
tests underground, such testing would involve 
a significant increase in costs, considerable 
time delays, and reduced diagnostic returns. 


7. Between the decision of a country to under- 
take a nuclear weapons program and the time 
when the first crude weapons are produced, 
a considerable time would elapse. This would 


TABLE I 
SELECTED INDICATORS OF NUCLEAR WEAPON PRODUCTION CAPABILITY 
XXX— Major X—Small 
XX—Moderate P—Potential 

Domestic Nuclear Nuclear Industrial 

Avaliability Research Power Resources 

COUNTRY of Uraaium*‘ Program Program Capacity 
France xXxXxX XXX XXX XXX 
West Germany x XXX x XXX 
Italy x xx xx xx 
Belgium — xx x xx 
Netherlands = xx P x 
Norway XX x a 
Canada xXxXxX XXX xx XXX 
Sweden xx xxx xx xx 
Switzerland — x P xx 
Japan x xx . xx 
India xx xx x xx 
Israel _ xx r x 
UAR P P P x 
xx aS P xx 

** ds ip a factor of diminishing importance because of the increasing ease 


with which nations can purchase uranium ore cither with or wi 
on its use or disposition 
“See paragraphs 23.24 of text 


) 














be true even in the case of a grouping of coun- 
tries having a joint nuclear research and 
power program. This time would vary from 
a few years to a decade depending upon a 
country’s level of nuclear technology, its gen- 
eral industrial and scientific potential, the 
availability of testing sites and type of test- 
ing pursued, as well as the importance and 
urgency it might attach to the acquisition of 
such weapons. In most cases, the bulk of 
this time would probably be needed to con- 
struct and operate the main installations for 
obtaining weapon grade materials, either 
plutonium from a reactor or U-235 from an 
isotope separation plant. 


8. As the number of power and research nu- 
clear reactors in a country increases, the po- 
tential for producing plutonium will increase, 
which could reduce the time between decision 
and the availability of nuclear weapons. 
However, it is highly unlikely that countries 
which have not already initiated plutonium 
production programs could accumulate sig- 
nificant amounts of weapon grade materials in 
the next several years, given the present re- 
strictions on the use of purchased uranium in 
many cases, and even more importantly, the 
absence of plutonium separation piants. 


9. Furthermore, the steps between producing 
a first crude weapon and developing more 
sophisticated weapons are long and costly. If 
more than a token capability is aimed at, ma- 
jor isotope separation facilities for the pro- 
duction of weapon grade U-235 would be al- 
most a necessity in view of the dispropor- 
tionate cost of producing large quantities of 
plutonium. Advanced weapons development 
would require extensive testing. Moreover, in 
the case of a country with a small capacity to 
produce weapon grade material, testing would 
consume material which would otherwise be 
available for weapons production. 


10. Assuming that there is a major effort to 
develop an operational nuclear capability, 
that outside aid continues at roughly what we 
believe to be current levels, and that present 
safeguard measures placed upon both mate- 
rials and reactors remain effective for the next 
several years, Table II below indicates the 
probable time periods that various countries 
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would require to explode a first nuclear de- 
vice. Actual years are given for France which 
has already tested, and Israel which may have 
decided to pursue a weapons program. For 
the other countries, the time periods estimated 
are based upon the assumption that the pro- 
grams will be initiated sometime in the next 
year or two. 


11. These dates and time periods are also 
based on our estimate that there will be no 
significant technological breakthrough in the 
next several years which would significantly 
alter the complexity or economic costs of de- 
veloping a nuclear capability. An example of 
such a possible technological development 
would be the perfecting of the gas centrifuge 
process for isotope separation. Compared to 
present separation methods, this process 
would require less electric power, be adaptable 
to small capacity production, and be more 
easily concealed. An advance of this kind 
would increase the number of countries which 
could afford to produce weapons, but would 
probably not advance the dates suggested in 
Table II. 
TABLE Il 

ESTIMATED TIME REQUIRED FOR SELECTED 


COUNTRIES TO PRODUCE A FIRST 
NUCLEAR DEVICE 


COUNTRY FIRST DEVICE ' 
France - 4 tested (1960-1961) 
Israel 1966-1967 
Canada 1-2 years after decision 
Sweden 3-4 years after decision 
West Germany 4-5 years after decision 
Italy . 5-6 years after decision 
India 5-6 years after decision 
Japan 5-6 years after decision 
VAR ces ° 


*In most cases, a first crude weapon deliverable 
by aircraft, weighing some 5,000-10,000 pounds and 
with a diameter of 50-60 inches, could be produced 
in about a year after the first test device if sufficient 
materials were at hand. In the case of programs 
which were aimed at a specific sophisticated delivery 
system ‘eg., the French program with its MIRAGE 
IV bomber—see paragraph 20), the production of 
more refined weapons would take longer. 

* The UAR almost certainly wishes to offset Israel's 
progress towards a nuclear capability. The UAR, 
however. is so deficient in all the requirements for 
a nuclear weapons program that it would have to 
receive substantial assistance in all elements of the 
program. It could not, on its own, develop a nuclear 
capability during the period of this estimate 
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B. Delivery Capabilities 

12. An operational nuclear capability requires 
not only nuclear weapons, but also the ability 
to deliver these weapons with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy against potential targets. 
The specific delivery requirements of individ- 
ual countries vary considerably, being deter- 
mined in large part by a country’s geographic 
position and the defensive capabilities of the 
potential enemy. For example, in the case of 
Israel the ability to deliver a nuclear weapon 
several hundred miles by aircraft could be 
of considerable military significance vis-a-vis 
Arab countries with little defensive capability. 
On the other hand, most of the European 
nations and Canada would require sophisti- 
cated and long-range systems to give them a 
capability against the nearest major Soviet 
targets. 


13. The abilities of the various countries to 
develop a suitable delivery system, and the 
probable time required to do so, also vary con- 
siderably. All the countries listed in Table 
I probably could produce or acquire some air- 
craft delivery capability by the time their first 
generation of nuclear weapons became avail- 
able. However, only a few of these countries 
will be able during the next 10 years to de- 
velop and produce on their own suitable high- 
performance aircraft, and cruise-type or ballis- 
tic missiles. Even the more advanced coun- 
tries now lacking modern delivery systems 
would probably require 4-6 years to develop 
and produce limited numbers of modern 
bombers or shorter range surface-to-surface 
missiles (200-500 n.m.), and probably closer 
to 10 years to develop IRBMs. Moreover, the 
longer the development of delivery capabili- 
ties is postponed—either through lack of de- 
cision or capability—the greater the chances 
that the defensive capabilities of potential 
enemies would also increase, thus increasing 
the sophistication needed in the delivery 
system. 


ll. PROBABLE PROGRAMS 


A. General Considerations 


14. While the above review indicates the over- 
all capabilities of various countries believed 
capable of developing an operational nuclear 


capability, it does not answer the question 
whether they will actually doso. Decisions to 
go ahead on such a program, or to carry out 
such a program once launched, will depend 
upon a complex of considerations both domes- 
tic and international. These include in the 
case of any specific country the nature of its 
political relations with other states, its esti- 
mated military requirements, and general 
psychological and emotional factors such as 
the intensity of the desire to increase national 
prestige, the domestic opposition to the ac- 
quisition of nuclear weapons, etc. The eco- 
nomic burden of such a program would in 
all cases be a major factor to be considered 
since even a program for a few crude weapons 
and an unsophisticated delivery system would 
cost several hundred million dollars. A more 
ambitious program, involving modern aircraft 
or missiles with compatible warheads, would 
require expenditures of up to several billions 
of dollars. (See Annex A for more details on 
the costs of various types of weapons and de- 
livery systems.) 


15. The weight of the factors mentioned above 
is not fixed and may change as costs and 
difficulties change and the political-strategic 
factors alter. The prospect of an agreement 
among the major powers for a nuclear test 
ban, for example, especially if it were viewed 
as a forerunner to broader disarmament steps, 
would undoubtedly strengthen forces opposed 
to the spread of nuclear capabilities. Grow- 
ing pessimism as to the likelihood of any 
realistic disarmament agreement could in 
some cases (¢.g., Sweden, India) tend to under- 
mine opposition to the acquisition of a na- 
tional nuclear capability. 


16. Despite these uncertainties, we believe it 
possible to suggest which considerations will 
probably have most weight in particular coun- 
tries, and to indicate their likely course for 
the next several years.at least. Most coun- 
tries considered in this paper are unlikely to 
be able to develop an operational nuclear 
capability in the period of this estimate, un- 
less a decision is made shortly. 
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B. Unlikely Candidates 


17. We believe it unlikely that Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Switz«rland, Australia, 
Italy, and Canada will initiate independent nu- 
clear weapons programs in the next few years. 
For the smaller countries in this group the 
costs of even a minimum program suitable to 
their geographic location would be burden- 
some, even if spread over 8-10 years, and would 
require substantial increases in present budg- 
ets. Such increases would probably necessi- 
tate simultaneous cut-backs in high priority 
economic and other military programs. Even 
Canada and Italy, despite their considerably 
greater potential, would feel the economic 
squeeze of such programs. 


18. Moreover, these countries probably do 
not exclude the possibility that a nuclear capa- 
bility—if deemed necessary for their defense— 
may be obtained in time more cheaply and 
easily from a major ally or friendly power. 
In most of these countries, moreover, and par- 
ticularly in Norway and Canada, there is a 
strong and persistent domestic opposition to 
the creation of a nuclear capability and to 
the spread of nuclear weapons. However, at 
the same time many of these countries will 
probably continue to improve their overall 
capabilities in the nuclear field and develop 
their present peaceful programs with one eye 
cocked to the future possibility that they may 
eventually decide to develop an operational 
nuclear capability independently, or, if po- 
litical circumstances should be favorable, to- 
gether with other more advanced powers. 


C. Likely Candidates and Special Cases 


19. Special considerations apply to the re- 
maining countries or groupings with capabili- 
ties to develop independent operational nu- 
clear capabilities. France, and possibly Israel 
have already made the decision to develop such 
a capability. Other countries—Sweden, In- 
dia, Japan, and West Germany—have almost 
certainly not made a decision to develop an 
independent capability. They have, however, 
the overall potential and have nuclear and 
missile activities underway which would 
facilitate the carrying out of a program to 


develop an independent operational nuclear 
capability. Finally, with the continuing 
trend toward European cooperation and in- 
tegration in various fields European coopera- 
tion in the nuclear military field remains a 


possibility. 


France: 


20. The recent French tests indicate that 
France is having some difficulty with its weap- 
ons development program.’ Nevertheless, 
France is continuing to press ahead with the 
development of an operational nuclear capa- 
bility. Present plutoni production capac- 
ity is sufficient son weapons a 
year, depending upo eld, and will prob- 
ably increase in 1963. In addition, the 
French have a gaseous diffusion plant under 
construction which could make weapon grade 
U-235 available by 1963-1964. The French 
program aims first at a bomber delivery sys- 
tem, to be followed by a missile system with 
a range of 1.500-2,000 n.m. If in the next 
few months France overcomes its apparent 
difficulties in its nuclear weapons development 
program, it will probably have an initial op- 
erational nuclear capability in 1962-1963 using 
land-based aircraft, including a few MIRAGE 
IVs, a supersonic jet light bomber. Present 
planning also indicates that de Gaulle intends 
that by the end of the decade France will have 
a varied nuclear strike capability using air- 
craft, IRBMs with either high-yield fission 
or thermonuclear warheads, and possibly nu- 
clear-powered missile submarines. 


21. So long as de Gaulle remains in power we 
see little likelihood of any slackening in 
French determination to carry through the 
program. While de Gaulle would probably 
welcome some external assistance, provided it 
was made available without military or po- 
litical conditions, we believe that France is 
capable of carrying through its present pro- 
grams without outside help. A successor 
regime, would probably, be unable or unwill- 
ing to carry on the program as vigorously as 

*See SNIE 22-61, “French Nuclear Weapons and 
Delivery Capabilities,” dated 11 May 1961. SECRET, 
for further detail. 


See RD Annex to SNIE 22-61. 
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de Gaulle. As time goes by, however, it will 
become increasingly unlikely that any suc- 
cessor government, except a radical left gov- 
ernment, would wish to abandon the effort. 


22. French progress is heavily dependent on 
continued testing of both nuclear and mis- 
sile components. Loss of testing sites in the 
Sahara would create major problems for the 
French program, the resolution of which 
would be costly and time consuming. Such 
a development could lead to basic modifica- 
tion in the French program—particularly 
after de Gaulle leaves—and could possibly re- 
sult in greater reliance on multilateral ar- 
rangements within NATO. 


Israel 


23. There is considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that Israel is engaged in developing capa- 
bilities in the nuclear weapons and delivery 
fields. Israel, surrounded as it is by hostile 
Arab states, has strong incentives to have an 
operational nuclear capability. It has been 
receiving substantial help from the French in 
the nuclear field. Furthermore, Israeli tech- 
nical abilities are of a high order. While 
the Israeli program may not now be directed 
specifically toward an operational nuclear 
capability, we believe that the Israelis intend 
at least to put themselves in the position of 
being able to produce nuclear weapons fairly 
soon after a decision to do so. 


24. Israel is engaged in the construction of 
a 26 MW heavy water reactor and supporting 
facilities in the Negev near Dimona. The offi- 
cial Israeli position is that this installation 
is a necessary forerunner to the future con- 
struction of nuclear power stations. However, 
the Dimona site will also provide the neces- 
sary experience to develop a plutonium pro- 
duction capability beginning with the proc- 
essing of ore, and proceeding through the 
separation of plutonium. There is also ex- 
tensive evidence that France has supplied 
plans, materials, equipment, and technical as- 
sistance to the Israelis, and is also training 
personnel. Israel has also attempted to pur- 


chase ore from sources not requiring limita- 
tions on the use and disposition of the fission- 
able material produced. 


25. Israel differs from other countries in that 
its targets are much closer at hand, ie., the 
Arab countries, particularly the UAR, and the 
defensive capabilities of its potential enemies 
are not great. For this reason, its delivery 
system needs neither the range nor the sophis- 
tication required by other countries. 


26. While Israel is not developing any aircraft, 
it is procuring planes from France. At pres- 
ent the Israelis have the French Vautour 
II-B, a subsonic jet light bomber, capable of 
carrying a nuclear weapon weighing up to 
5,000 pounds, to a radius of 550 n.m. In view 
of past political and technical cooperation 
with France, it is probable that Israel plans 
to acquire more modern French aircraft suit- 
able for delivery of any future Israeli weap- 
ons. The firing on 5 July 1961 of a meteorolog- 
ical rocket, SHAVIT II, reportedly of native 
construction and design, lends credibility to re- 
ports of Israeli efforts to develop an independ- 
ent surface-to-surface missile capability. 
SHAVIT II is reported to be a multistage, solid 
propelled, unguided rocket which reached an 
altitude of approximately 50 n.m. 


27. We estimate@hat the present Israeli re- 
actor operating at maximum power could pro- 
duce sufficient weapon grade plutonium for 
one or two weapons a year by 1965-1966, pro- 
vided separation facilities with a capacity 
larger than that of the pilot plant now under 
construction are available. By 1968, the 
Israelis could also have a few 200-300 n.m. 
missiles, but these would require nuclear war- 
heads of refined design. The costs of both a 
weapons and missile program would require 
annual outlays which would considerably in- 
crease military expenditures over the current 
level ($232 million in 1960). A more serious 
impediment to the acquisition of an opera- 
tional nuclear capability is the lack of space 
in Israel for conducting adequate tests for 
nuclear weapons or medium-range missiles. 
Further, the estimated rate of production of 
weapon grade material is so low that a test 
program might consume the material as fast 
as it was produced. 


28. It is unlikely, therefore, that even a very 
limited operational nuclear capability, using 
aircraft, could be achieved until two or three 
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one would materialize—it is unlikely that the 
Swedes would decide to undertake a nuclear 


years after weapon grade plutonium first be- 
came available unless the French provide ma- 
jor assistance (e.g., testing facilities for weap- 
ons and missiles or weapons designs which 
would obviate the need for tests). In the 
absence of major French or other external 
support, we believe that the Israelis would 
probably still continue to work toward a 
limited operational nuclear capability, setting 
their sights initially on a very few nuclear 
weapons deliverable by aircraft. They could 
probably achieve this by 1967-1968, and would 
probably work diligently toward an opera- 
tional missile capability at a later date, prob- 
ably after 1970. Even if Israel should go di- 
rectly to producing crude fission weapons of 
original design without any testing, we believe 
it could not have a weapon before 1966-1967. 


Sweden 


29. Sweden has so far avoided making any 
clear-cut decision in regard to a nuclear weap- 
ons program. Military leaders and some con- 
servative political elements, as well as a few 
leaders of the governing Social Democratic 
Party (SDP) have agreed that an operational 
nuclear cap"bility would discourage Soviet at- 
tack on Sweden, alone or in connection with 
hostilities between Soviet and NATO forces. 
Moreover, basic nuclear research of high 
quality is continuing, and there are some indi- 
cations that a facility for plutonium separa- 
tion is in the planning stage. However, the 
economic and financial costs, the strong oppo- 
sition within the bulk of the SDP, and the 
fact that it will probably be at least several 
years before enough domestically produced 
plutonium becomes available even to conduct 
a test, have all combined to keep a clear-cut 
decision in abeyance. 


30. The present government is likely to remain 
in power for several years more at least, and 
it has taken the position that no decision will 
be made before 1963 on the question of whether 
or not to direct its nuclear program toward 
the production of weapons. If at that time 
the international climate appeared to be calm, 
especially if positive steps toward disarma- 
ment had been agreed upon by the major 
powers—or there were reasonable hopes that 


weapons program. In the absence of such 
reassuring factors and especially if other coun- 
tries had already decided to produce nuclear 
weapons, the pressure to initiate a nuclear 
weapons program would probably grow 
Sharply. In the event of a rapid degenera- 
tion of the international situation, the Swedes 
might prior to 1963 make a decision to have 
a weapons program. However, even on a 
crash basis we believe they could not have 
enough domestically produced weapon grade 
material to conduct a test before 1964-1965. 


31. Sweden's basic aim in developing an op- 
erational nuclear capability would be to com- 
mand respect for its traditional policy of 
neutrality. Sweden recognizes, however, that 
its only potential enemy is the USSR and 
hence their delivery systems would be pri- 
marily for defensive, relatively short-range 
weapons. Given this aim, the considerable 
costs involved, and its geographic proximity 
to Soviet targets, Sweden would probably plan 
a limited program involving development and 
production of high-performance jet aircraft 
and shorter range (200-500 n.m.) missiles 
with compatible fission warheads. Provided 
a decision were made to go ahead in 1963, and 
given Sweden's advanced nuclear research 
program, its nuclear power program and its 
industrial resources, we believe it could jvro- 
duce enough weapon grade plutonium to en- 
able it to start testing about 1965-1966, to 
have a weapon deliverable by aircraft a year or 
so afterwards, and missile systems carrying 
compatible fission warheads by 1970. 


India 


32. The psychological and political factors op- 
posing any nuclear weapons program con- 
tinue to be strong in India. The cost and re- 
luctance to divert resources from present eco- 
nomic programs also constitute significant 
barriers. On the other hand, there is clearly 
a mounting Indian concern with Communist 
China's foreign policy, and a growing aware- 
ness that probable Communist Chinese prog- 
ress in the nuclear weapons field endangers 
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India's security, prestige, and ability to main- 
tain a neutral posture. 


33. There are indications that India is de- 
liberately improving its overall capabilities in 
the nuclear field, possibly in anticipation tnat 
a future decision to develop an operational 
nuclear capability may be required. India 
has three nuclear reactors in operation, one 
of which—a 40 MW type constructed with 
Canadian assistance—is capable of producing 
quantities of plutonium sufficient for about 
one or two weapons a year. While India has 
agreed to some restrictions regarding the use 
of this reactor and the disposition of its fuel. 
India has indicated its desire to avoid such 
limitations and is pressing ahead with de- 
velopment of uranium sources which would 
make it independent of such limitations. A 
plutonium separation plant is also being de- 
signed and preliminary construction has been 
Started with a completion date set for 1963, al- 
though it is unlikely that it will be in opera- 
tion before 1964-1965. 


34. The explosion of a nuclear device by Com- 
munist China would greatly strengthen the 
view in India, particularly in conservative and 
military circles, that there is a pressing need 
for an Indian nuclear capability if India is to 
avoid either bending to Communist Chinese 
pressure or being forced into a position of out- 
right dependence on Western external support. 
Even so, we believe India would not decide to 
devote its nuclear facilities to a weapons pro- 
gram unless its leaders were firmly convinced 
that no broad disarmament agreements were 
possible, or that Communist Chinese foreign 
policy was clearly growing more truculent. 
Such a decision would probably be more likely 
if, at the time, Nehru had left the political 
scene and had been succeeded by a right-wing 
Congress Party Government. If such a pro- 
gram were launched, the antinuclear voices 
would continue strong, and if the program ap- 
peared to encounter significant snags or in- 
volve excessive costs, the program might be 
cut back, if not actually abandoned. 


35. In view of the considerable economic costs, 
and India's limited technological capabilities 
in the missile field, any independent Indian 
effort would be likely to concentrate on the 
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creation of a modest stockpile of plutonium 
weapons and an aircraft delivery capability. 
Provided such a decision were made in the 
next year or two, India could have such a 
capability sometime around 1967-1968. 
While India now has the British Canberra 
bomber with a capability to deliver a bombload 
of 6,000 pounds to a distance of about 1,400 
n.m., the Canberra could not carry internal- 
ly a bomb with a large diameter and it would 
take India several more years to develop its 
own nuclear weapon compatible with the Can- 
berra. However, India wouid probably expect 
to be able to procure foreign aircraft with im- 
proved nuclear carrying capabilities. 


Japan 


36. Given the state of Japan's scientific and 
technical advancement and its industrial re- 
sources, we believe that Japan could probably 
have its first nuclear device in five or six years, 
if it decided in the next year or soto embark on 
a nuclear weapons program, and that it could 
have its first weapon deliverable by aircraft a 
year or so later. It could also probably de- 
velop missiles with ranges up to 1,000 nm. in 
about the same time and compatible fission 
warheads for such missiles by 1970. 


37. It is highly unlikely, however, that Japan 
at this time has any serious intentions of 
undertaking a nuclear weapons program of its 
own. Antimilitary, particularly antinuclear, 
attitudes remain extremely strong among the 
populace and susceptible to exploitation by 
socialists and Communists. The diversion of 
resources from development and welfaie pro- 
grams would not be politically feasible. 
There is, moreover, considerable support for 
continued reliance on US military support, 
and doubts in the minds of many that a 
nuclear capability would promote Japancse 
security, given Japan's highly concentrated 
population and exposed geographical position. 


38. These attitudes and views could change in 
the coming years with changing circum- 
stances, e.g., if it became increasingly clear 
that progress on international disarmament 
was unlikely, if Communist China detonated a 
nuclear device. if other countries, notably 
india, decided to develop nuclear weapons. or 
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if confidence in the US alliance decreased. In 
such cases, pressures for an independent capa- 
bility would probably increase. Nevertheless, 
barring the unlikely return to power of a 
right-wing authoritarian government, we be- 
lieve that Japan will not undertake a nuclear 
weapons program of its own in the next few 


years. 


West Germany 


39. We do not believe that the West Germans 
now have any definite plans for developing an 
independent nuclear capability. The foreign 
and military policy of West Germany con- 
tinues to rest on the principle that the 
country’s security against the Soviet Bloc 
depends on a strong and cohesive NATO in 
which US power and leadership play the cen- 
tralrole. Moreover, the obstacles to initiating 
such a program are considerable. Treaty re- 
strictions and lack of space for testing con- 
stitute hurdles to an independent effort. 
Furthermore, to undertake a nuclear weapons 
program in the near future would probably 
involve serious political dissension both with- 
in West Germany, and in the Western Al- 
liance, and act as a provocation to the USSR 
at a time when the overall West German mili- 


tary strength is still limited. 


40. On the other hand, West German interest 
in improving the strength of West Germany's 
military forces by acquiring modern weapons, 
and sensitivity to any indications that West 
Germany has a second-class military status in 
the Western Alliance, continue to increase. 
Moreover, as West Germany continues to grow 
in strength and importance, such feelings are 
likely to mount, especially if following Ade- 
nauer'’s departure present Defense Minister 
Strauss moves into greater political prom- 
inence. 


41. Since 1957 West Germany has been carry- 
ing on a nuclear power and research program 
as well as research in missiles. Of particular 
interest is the work which the West Germans 
have done on isotope separation including the 
gas centrifuge process. If this latter process 
bears fruit, the separation of U-235 from 
uranium ore would be greatly facilitated. 


pean space program will also give West Ger- 
many a boost in the missile field and help 
remove what gaps may still exist between it- 
self and other major European countries on 
this score. 


42. We believe that West Germany could 
detonate a nuclear device in four to five years 
if it made a decision to have a crude weapon 
suitable for delivery by large aircraft and 
could also develop in that period missiles with 
ranges up to 1,000 n.m. Weapons suitable for 
missile warheads, or for delivery by such ad- 
vanced aircraft as the F-104, would probably 
take several additional years to develop and 
would require considerable testing. 


43. Whether or not West Germany makes 
such a decision will depend less upon its tech- 
nical capabilities than upon broader political 
developments, and the degree of prosperity 
and security which it derives from its West- 
ern Alliances. For the present we believe 
West Germany will continue to seek the bene- 
fits of nuclear capability through cooperation 
with its allies. Initially, and so long as NATO 
Strategic doctrine remains responsive to what 
the West Germans believe to be their security 
needs, they will seek NATO solutions includ- 
ing a multilateral nuclear capability under 
arrangements which would give the West 
Germans as much voice as other NATO coun- 
tries in the use, if not the direct control, of 
nuclear warheads. If frustrated on these 
matters, West Germans might look to some 
form of European cooperative effort to pro- 
duce an operational nuclear capability. Fail- 
ing all these, the West Germans might be then 
tempted to initiate an independent nuclear 
program, or even to consider some political 
accommodation with the Bloc. Such a situa- 
tion, however, is unlikely to develop unless 
there are fundamental alterations in the con- 
cept and nature of the NATO Alliance which 
are seemingly in conflict with what the West 
Germans believe to be their basic security 
needs. 


Western European Groupings 


#4. Extensive cooperation between France and 
West Germany, especially within the frame- 
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arrangement, would reduce both the time and 
economic burden involved in developing inde- 
pendent mnucleer capabilities. Moreover, 
such cooperation would remove or mitigate 
substantially the major political, legal, and 
technical obstacles to an independent West 
German effort. European cooperative action 
on many levels, especially within the Common 


Market grouping but also extending outside 
this group in matters of defense production, 
and probably space activities, tends to im- 
prove the climate for cooperation in this field. 
Nevertheless, we believe it unlikely that any 
significant cooperation in the nuclear field be- 
tween continental European countries will de- 
velop during the next several vears. 
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ANNEX A 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF DEVELOPING AN OPERATIONAL 
NUCLEAR CAPABILITY 


|. GENERAL 


1. The cost of attaining any given level of 
an operational nuclear capability in any 
given country is subject to so many variables 
that it cannot be estimated with any real pre- 
cision. However, it is possible to estimate a 
rough order of magnitude of expenditure 
which a prudent planner at the present state 
of the art would probably have to be prepared 
to fund, assuming reasonable success in re- 
search, development, and production. We 
estimate that over the next several years there 
will be no technological breakthrough which 
would significantly alter the complexity and 
costs of this task. 

2. As indicated below, the initiation fee for the 
nuclear club would probably vary considerably 
depending upon the class of membership 
sought. A minimum program, Le., explosion 
of a device, production of a few crude weapons 
and the acquisition of aircraft able to deliver 
the weapons, could be pursued with a total 
expenditure of roughly $200 million. A much 
more ambitious program, such as that of the 


French would probably involve expenditures 
of at least several billions of dollars. 


ll, HYPOTHETICAL MINIMUM PROGRAM 


A. Nuclear Weapons 


3. A minimum capability, e.g., 1-2 low-yield 
all-plutonium fission weapons a year to be de- 
livered by aircraft (e.g., bombers or modified 
commercial aircraft) could be obtained in as 
little as six years with an initial investment of 
some $150-$175 million. The breakdown of 
costs for such a program would be roughly as 


follows: $50 million for research and test facil- 
ities; $50 million for the operation of research 
and test establishments; and $50-$75 million 
for the acquisition of materials and the con- 
struction of the plutonium production and 
separation fac‘ities. Additional outlays of 
$8-$12 million would be required for each of 
the 1-2 weapons which could be produced 
annually. 


B. Delivery Vehicles 


4. The actual costs involved in developing or 
modifying available aircraft would depend 
upon the sophistication of the delivery sys- 
tem desired. However, if the requirement 
were only to obtain from others an aircraft 
big enough to accommodate a crude weapon, 
the costs would be small. The cost of develop- 
ing such an aircraft from scratch would, of 
course, be large. 


il. A MODERATE PROGRAM: THE FRENCH 
EXAMPLE 


A. Nuclear Weapons and Warheods 


5. According to official French figures, France 
spent in the period 1946-1960 the rough 
equivalent of $1.1 billion on its whole nuclear 
program, including peaceful uses. We esti- 
mate that of this sum about $900 million has 
been allocated to such initial investments as 
research and development test facilities, 
uranium mines and processing equipment, the 
construction of reactors and separation plants; 
the remainder has been used for operating the 
uranium mines, ore processing facilities, reac- 
tors and the chemical separation plants asso- 
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ciated with plutonium production. From this 
program, France has acquired a plutonium 
production capability sufficient for 
weapons a year, the beginnings of separation 
facilities for U-235, and the ability to produce 
plutonium weapons at a cost of $1-$3 million 
each At the same time, France has advanced 
a significant step toward the level of capability 
necessary to produce a wide variety of weap- 
ons, including thermonuclear types 


6 Provided the French continue to press 
ahead with a program intended to give them 
a considerable quantity and variety of weap- 
ons sizes and yields, the annual costs will un- 
doubtedly continue to rise substantially over 
. the next decade, especially if testing is pursued 
under restricted conditions We estimate 
that between 1960-1965 annual outlays could 
average about $400 million, the bulk of which 
will probably contribute to a military ca- 
pability by providing rapid expansion of fis- 
sionable material production. Between 1965- 
1970 the corresponding figure could be about 
$600 million, if thermonuclear weapons are 


developed 








B. Delivery Capabilities 


7. The French effort in the delivery field has 
been focused on the MIRAGE IV light jet 
bomber which is now in production. By 1964- 
1965 France will probably have 50 such 
bombers operational at a cost of somewhere 
between $200 and $250 million. In the 
meantime, however, the main focus of French 
effort in the delivery field will shift to missiles. 
The actual outlays for missiles will obviously 
depend upon the types, sophistication, and 
numbers sought. Given the indicated French 
interest in developing a short-range missile, an 
IRBM, and a “Polaris” type system, the com- 
bined costs of such programs could run into 
the billions of dollars. For example, assum- 
ing the intent to have a limited number of op-. 
erational missiles in each class, and using US 
programs as rough analogues, the cost for a 
300-500 n.m. missile could be about $200 
million for an IRMB, about $700 million 

A “Polaris” system, comprising several nu- 
clear-powered submarines and unde: water 
launched missiles, could cost between $2 5-$3 5 
billion. 
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. STRENGTH AND DEPLOYMENT OF 
: SOVIET LONG RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILE FORCES* 


(SUPPLEMENTS NIE 11 - 8 - 61) 


[ THE PROBLEM 


| To estimate current Soviet operational strength in ICBM's and other 
- ground-launched ballistic missiles with ranges of 700 n.m. or more, to 
identify present areas and methods of deployment, and to estimate the 
probable trends in strength and deployment over the next few years. 








* NIE 11-6/1-61 revises and updates the estimates on thie subject which were in NIE 11-86-61: 
“Soviet Capabilities for Long Range Attack’’, TOP SECRET, 7 June 1961. 

: | g™ new estimate is issued [ J 0 
that the reader can fully appreciate quantity and quality of information on which it is based. 


A brief summary of thie estimate, [ ‘) will be included in the 
forthcoming NIE 11-4-61: ‘Main Trends in Soviet Capabilities and Policies, 1961-1966"', now sched- 
completion in . Im that estimate, the treatment of ground launched missiles 

will be incorporated into a summary of the entire Soviet attack capability, including 
bombers, air-to-eurface missiles, and submarine-launched les. For our current estimates on 

these latter elements of the long range cuties, esos see NIE 11-4-61, Annex A: ‘Soviet Military 

Forces and Capabilities’’, 24 August 1961, SECRET, paragraphs 16-23. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. New information, providing a much firmer base for estimates on 
Soviet long range ballistic missiles, has caused a sharp downward revi- 
sion in our estimate of present Soviet ICBM strength but strongly sup- 

. ports our estimate of medium range missile strength. 

2. We now estimate that the present Soviet ICBM strength is in the 
range of 10 - 25 launchers from which missiles can be fired against the 
US, and that this force level will not increase markedly during the months 
immediately ahead. 1/ We also estimate that the USSR now has about 
250-300 operational launchers equipped with 700 and 1,100 n.m. ballistic 
missiles. The bulk of these MRBM launchers are in western USSR, within 
range of NATO targets in Europe; others are in southern USSR and in the 
Soviet Far East. ICBM and MRBM launchers probably have sufficient 
missiles to provide a reload capability and to fire additional missiles 
after a period of some hours, assuming that the launching facilities are 
not damaged by accident or attack. 

3. The low present and near-term ICBM force level probably results 
chiefly from a Soviet decision to deploy only a small force of the cumber- 
some, first generation ICBMs, and to press the development of a smaller, 
second generation system. Under emergency conditions the existing force 
could be supplemented somewhat during the first half of 1962, but Soviet 
ICBM strength will probably not increase substantially until the new mis- 
sile is ready for operational use, probably sometime in the latter half of 
1962. After this point, we anticipate that the number of operational launch- 
ers will begin to increase significantly. On this basis, we estimate that 
the force level in mid-1963 wiil approximate 75-125 operational ICBM 
launchers. 2/ 





/ The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, does not concur in this sentence. See his 
ootnote following the Conclusions. 


2.’ The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, does not concur in paragraph 3. See his foot- 
note following the Conclusions. 
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4. In addition to 700 and 1,100 n.m. missiles now available, the USSR 
will probably have a 2,000 n.m. system ready for operational use late 
this year or early next year. The USSR's combined strength in these 
missile categories will probably reach 350-450 operational launchers in 
the 1962-1963 period, and then level off. 

5S. Soviet professions of greatly enhanced striking power thus derive 
primarily from a massive capability to attack European and other peri- 
pheral targets. Although Soviet propaganda has assiduously cultivated 
an image of great ICBM strength, the bulk of the USSR's present capability 
to attack the US is in bombers and submarine-launched missiles rather 
than in a large ICBM force. While the present ICBM force poses a grave 
threat to a number of US urban areas, it represents only a limited threat 
to US-based nuclear striking forces. 3/ | 





3/ The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, does not concur in paragraph 3 and the last 
sentence of paragraph 5. See his footnote following the Conclusions. 
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Position on ICBM force levels of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF: 





1. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF believes that the Soviets had about 50 
operational [ICBM launchers in mid-1961 and that they will have about 100 in mid-1962 and about 
250 in mid-1963. In his view, the early availability and high performance record of the first gener- 
ation ICBM indicates the probability that, by mid-1961, substantial numbers of these missiles had 
been deployed on operational launchers. Four considerations weigh heavily in this judgment: 


a. The continuance off _Jorings of the first generation ICBM; 


b. The feasibility of adapting the type ‘‘C’’ pad - now identified as being deployed in 
the field - for use with the first generation system; 


C 
al 3 
d. The USSR's current aggressive foreign policy indicates a substantial ICBM capability. 


2. In view of the time that has passed since the a a. System became suitable for 
operational deployment, now over 18 months, the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF be- 
lieves that about 50 operational launchers in mid-1961 is likely, even though the Soviets may have 


elected to await development of second generation missiles before uudertaking large-scale deploy- 
ment. 


3. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF believes that the force now deployed con- 
stitutes a serious threat to US-based nuclear striking forces. 


4. As to the future, the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF believes that the Soviets 
will continue to deploy first generation missiles, as an interim measure until the second generation 
missiles become available. He believes that the Soviets would fer this approach to acceptance 
of an inordinate delay in the growth of their ICBM ilities: Once the second generation system 
has become operational, which could be in early 1962, he believes that deployment will be accel- 
erated, with firat generation missiles being withdrawn from operational complexes and replaced by 
the new missiles. It is evident from their oe ae that the Soviets feel obliged to increase the 
tempo of their efforts. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF believes that this sense of 
urgency, plus the gains realizable from experience will result, in the next year or two, in a launcher 
deployment program more accelerated than that indicated in the text. 
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DISCUSSION 


6. The requirement to revise our estimates on Soviet long range 
ballistic missile forces stems from significant recent evidenc 
the 1961 activities 
at the Soviet ICBM and space vehicle test range has provided information 
on the new types of ballistic vehicles now being developed and on the pace 
and progress of the development programs. 
the first positive identifi- 
cation of long range ballistic missile deployment complexes,{ _ ‘\ 
excellent guidance as to Soviet deployment methods, [, 


_ {useful evidence on the general status and organi- 
zation of long range missile forces. Therefore, although significant gaps 
continue to exist and some of the available information is still open to 
alternate interpretations, the present estimate stands on firmer ground 
than any previous estimate on this critical subject. 


ICBM Development 





7. The test-firing program from the Tyuratam ICBM and space | 
launching rangehead has been much more intensive in 1961, and has at 


the same time suffered many more failures, than in any other period in 
its four year history. Thirty-nine launching operations were undertaken 
between January and 17 September 1961. 4/ Of these, 13 involved either 
first generation ICBMs or space vehicles using essentially the same 
booster. ll but one of these 13 were generally successful. The other 
26 operations involved new vehicles not previously observed in range 
activitiesr Of these, only about half resulted in generally successful 





4’ A more recent launching operation on 19 September 1961, which resulted in « failure, cannot as 
yet be categorized as to type of vehicle. 
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firings which reached the vicinity of the instrumented impact areas. Of 
the last seven operations involving new vehicles, however, six have been 
generally successful. (See Figure 1.) 

8. One of the new vehicles (called Category B by US intelligence) is 
probably a second generation ICBM; the other (Category C) may be a com- 


' petitive ICBM design or a special vehicle to test ICBM and space compo- 


nents. Both are tandem staged, that is, the upper stage is ignited at 
altitude as in the case of Titan, rather than at launch as in the case of 
Atlas and the first generation Soviet ICBM. Our data are sufficient to 
show that both of the new vehicles are liquid propelled, but not to esta- 
blish whether the propellants are storable or non-storable. Some aspects 
of ( _ \performance of the upper stage of the Category B 
vehicle are similar to those of the 2,000 n.m. missile, which was tested 
intensively at Kapustin Yar for some months preceding the Category B 
operations at Tyuratam. The vehicles fired to a distance of 6,500 n.m. 
into the Pacific on 13 and 17 September 1961 were probably Category B 
vehicles. Some relationship seems to exist between the upper stages of 
the Category C vehicle and Venus probes. Despite this apparent relation- 
ship with space vehicles, it was a Category C firing which immediately 
preceded Khrushchev's remark to McCloy last July, that a "new ICBM" 
had been launched successfully. No further details are known about the 
configuration, propulsion, guidance, range, or payload of the new vehicles. 
5/ 

9. The 1961 tests confirm our previous estimate that the Soviets 
would develop a new ICBM system, and we continue to believe that a ma- 
jor requirement for such a system is a missile which can be more readily 
handled and deployed than their original ICBM. This belief is supported 
by a reliable clandestine source who learned, in 1960 or early 1961, that 
the Soviet leadership desired an ICBM using higher-energy fuei which 





5/ We have taken note of Soviet statements concerning s 100 megaton weapon. We do not believe 
that present Soviet capabilities include a missile warhead with 100 megaton yield or # ballistic ve- 
hicle capable of delivering such a warhead to intercontinental ranges. We will examine this matter 
in fuller detail in an early estimate. 
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would require less bulk. In order to be flight tested in early 1961, design 
work on a new missile was certainly underway in 1958. Nuclear tests 
appropriate to the development of lighter warheads were conducted in 1957 
and 1958; the current nuclear testing program may serve further to prove 
the warhead design. 

10. Although the flight-test failures in the first half of 1961 probably 
set back the Soviet schedule for development of second generation mis- 
siles, it is clear from the test range activities that thé R&D program has 
been pursued with great vigor. The recent successes with the Category B 
vehicle, and the probable firing of such vehicles to 6,500 n.m. after only 
about 8 months of testing to Kamchatka, suggest that the initial difficulties 
with this system may now have been largely overcome. Moreover, it is 
probable that one or both the new vehicles have borrowed components or 
at least design techniques from proven systeins, thereby aiding the R&D 
program. We believe that the program will continue to be pursued with 
vigor, and that a smaller, second generation ICBM will have been proven 
satisfactory for initial operational deployment in the latter half of 1962. 

ll. Thus we believe that the first generation system will be the only 
Soviet ICBM system in operational use for the months immediately ahead 
and probably for about the next year. Despite its inordinate bulk and the 
other disadvantages inherent in a non-storable liquid fueled system, the 
first generation system is capabie of delivering a high yield nuclear war- 
head with good accuracy and reliability against targets anywhere in the 
US. (For a summary of its estimated operational characteristics, see 
Figure 2.) Test range launchings of first generation missiles (now called 
Category A) continued from January through July. 


| These latest Category A firings were normal,{ 


] Firings 16 hours apart could reflect 
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the training of operational crews for launching second salvos, but it can- 
not be determined whether these firings were froma single pad. Accuracy 
could not be determined, but reliability continued high. 6/ 


Utilization of Launching Pads 





12. Soviet ICBM capabilities at present depend in part, and in the 
near future will depend in considerable measure, upon whether or not the: 
deployment, complexes now being discovered| 

can be used to fire first generation missiles, or whether they can- 
not become fully operational until a second generation missile becomes 
available. The first generation missile is obviously compatible with 
massive, fully rail-served launchers similar to those at Tyuratam Areas 
A and B. But the launchers at confirmed field complexes, whose con- 
struction began only in late 1959 or thereafter, ‘resemble the simplified 
pair of pads at Tyuratam Area C, where miséiles are transported to the 
pad by road and some of the support equipment is mounted on vans. (For 
artists' conceptions of the launchers at Tyuratam and a layout of the 
rangehead, see Figures 3-5.) 

13. From our examination of the 1961 test firing program, the phys- 
ical dimensions of various items at Areas A and C, and the requirements 
for handling and firing the first generation missile, we conclude that the 
simplified Area C was designed for a new and smaller missile now being 
test fired. Although it is technically feasible for the Soviets to adapt the 
rail-based first generation missile to road served launchers of the type 
at Area C, it would be necessary to redesign much of the check-out, 
handling, erecting, and fueling equipment. This redesigned equipment 
would differ from both that at Area A and that designed for use with the 





6/ To date we have no firm evidence to indicate that the Soviets have expesimentally investigated 
the decoy problem in ICBM [flights to Kamchatka. 


We 
believe that the Soviets can and will provide decoy protection, should they deem it necessary™ 
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new missile. Such action might have been taken as an interim measure 


if a long delay in the advent of the second generation system had been 
anticipated well in advance. 


ICBM Deployment 





14, ‘a \over the past three months, 
we have positively identified three ICBM complexes under construction. 
Two are near Yur'ya and Yoshkar-Ola, in a region several hundred miles 
northeast of Moscow, and the third is near Verkhnyaya Salda in the Urals. 
The paired, road-served pads at these complexes closely resemble those 
at Tyuratam Area C. Near Kostroma, in the same general region but 
closer to Moscow, |. | 

we believe this is possibly a fourth complex 
similar to the others.| _ | ~ Plesetsk, farther 
to the northwest,|_ 
was too limited either to confirm or rule out this location as an ICBM 
deployment complex. (The locations of presently known and suspected 
areas of ICBM deployment activities are shown in Figure 9.) 

1S. The new evidence confirms that the present Soviet deployment 
concept involves large, fixed complexes, with multiple pads and extensive 
support facilities. The identified deployment complexes are served by rail 
spurs which provide their major logistic support. The complexes are 
highiy vulnerable to attack. For example, although the Yur'ya complex 
is uite large, the entire installation is soft and each pair of pads is 
separated from its neighbor by only 3-4 nm. (_ 


‘| For active defense against aircraft, SA-2 surface- 

to-air missile sites are being installed near the complexes. 
16. At Yur'ya, the confirmed complex whose construction appears 
most advanced, eight launchers in four pairs were observed in various 
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stages of construction in mid-1961 (see Figure 6). Considerations of 
logistics and control, together with evidence from the MRBM program 
and other factors, lead us to believe that eight is the typical number of 
launchers for this type of complex. 7/ Each pair of launchers has checkout 
and ready buildings which are probably capable of housing a missile for 
each pad; however, the extent of the support facilities strongly suggests 
that additional missiles are to be held thereto provide a reload or. standby 
capability. The designed salvo capability of the complex is apparently 
to be eight missiles. There would be at least 5 minutes delay between 
groups of four missiles if the system is radio-inertial (as is the first 
generation ICBM) and if one set of guidance facilities is provided for each 
pair of launchers. A second salvo might be attempted after some hours, 
assuming the launching facilities were not damaged by accident or attack. 
Although we have no direct evidence on this matter, we believe it might 
be feasible to prepare a second salvo in 8-12 hours. " 

17. On the basis of evidence dating back to 1957 and other more 
recent information, we have estimated that Plesetsk is an ICBM complex 
with rail-served launchers designed to employ the first generation ICBM. 
The installation. at Plesetsk (see Figure 7) is even larger than the Yur'ya 
complex. Although the presence of ICBM launchers has not been confirmed, 
there are SAM sites, several very large support areas, and numerous 
buildings, including what appears to be housing for some 5,000 to 15,000 
persons. ; vidence is inadequate to establish 
the number of launchers which may be at Plesetsk. We believe that the 
number may be as few as two, but four or more is also possible. An 
ICBM complex involving this much equipment, investment, and personnel 
would probably have a reload of at least one missile per pad. Based on 





L’ The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, believes that this typical number may be larger 
than eight. Ile agrees, however, that if guidance facilities are provided for — pair of launchers, 
the sequence of launching would be as described in the text. 
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Tyuratam experience, we estimate the time to prepare a second salvo at 
about 16 hours. 8/ 

18. The new evidence gives a better measure of the timing of some 
ICBM deployment activities. Based on its size, the extent of its facilities, 
and its present state of construction, the Yur’'ya complex must have been 

' started in the autumn of 1959, concurrent with or very shortly after the 
start of construction at Tyuratam launch Area C. Yur'ya is probably one 
of the earliest complexes of its type. Construction and installation of 
equipment will probably be completed some time early in 1962. The 
similar complex at Yoshkar-Ola is many months behind Yur'ya; the evidence 
is less conclusive with respect to Kostromaand Verkhnyaya Salda, but what 
can be seen is apparently in the early stages of construction. From the 
evidence, therefore, we have reasonably firm indications that at least 
two years were used for the construction of even the simpler ICBM com- | 


plexes, although this may be reduced to about 18 months as experience 
is gained. ) 





Adequacy of Recent Intelligence Coverage 


19. [- | since mid-1960, our coverage of 
suspected deployment areas in the USSR has been substantially augmented. 


L 


viet missile test range installations{_ _jare now 
known to bear a close resemblance to deployment sites in the field. On 
the basis of this activity, combined with other information and analysis, 
we now estimate that we have good intelligence coverage off 





&° The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Intelligence), Department of the Navy, believes that 
evidence of ICBM deployment at Plesetsk is indeterminate bul that, in the aggregnie, it points a- 
gainst such deployment. 
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__|more than 50 percent 


of those portions of the USSR within which ICBM deployment is most 


likely. 9/ 
20. Of the five confirmed or possible ICBM complex 
Yur'ya, Plesetsk, and Verkhnyaya Salda were 


| We 


previously suspected 


previously had not suspected Yoshkar-Ola or Kostroma. [ 


21. [ many previously suspected 
areas did not contain ICBM complexes as of the summer of 1961. Four 
areas{_ . remain 
under active consideration as suspected locations of ICBM deployment 
activity (see Figure 9). Past experience indicates that some or all of 
the areas now under active consideration may prove to be negative, 
and conversely, that deployment activity may now be under way in other 
unsuspected areas. 

J 
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Probable ICBM Force Levels 10/ 





22. We believe that our coverage of both test range activities and 
potential deployment areas is adequate to support the judgment that at 
present there are only a few ICBM complexes operational or under 
construction. While there are differences within the intelligence community 
as to the progress of the Soviet program to date and the precise composition 
of the current force, we estimate that the present Soviet ICBM capability 
is in the range of 10-25 launchers from which missiles can be fired against 
the US. The low side of this range allows for the possibility that the Soviets 
could now fire only a token ICBM salvo from a few launchers, located at 
the Tyuratam rangehead and an operational complex, perhaps Plesetsk. 
The high side, however, takes into account the limitations of our coverage 
and allows for the existence of a few other complexes equipped with first 
generation missiles, now operational but undetected. — 

23. The Soviet system is probably designedto have a refire capability 
from each launcher. The USSR may therefore be able to fire a second 
salvo some hours after the first, assuming that the launching facilities 
are not damaged by accident or attack. 

24. The reasons for the small current capability are important to 
an estimate of the future Soviet buildup. The first generation system, 
designed at an early stage of Soviet nuclear and missile technology, proved 
to be powerful and reliable but was probably too cumbersome to be deployed 
on a large scale. One or more first generation sites may have been started 
but cancelled. {_ 





— 


e urgent development of at least one second generation system 
probably began in about 1958, and an intensive firing program is now under- 
way concurrent with the construction of simplified deployment complexes. 





10 The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, does not concur in the estimate of ICOM 
orce levels. For his position, see his footnote following the Conclusions. 
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We therefore believe that in about 1958 the Soviet leaders decided to deploy 
only a small force of first generation ICBMs while pressing toward.second 
generation systems. 

25. The net effect of this Soviet decision, together with whatever 
slippage is occurring in the development of second generation systems, 
has been to produce a low plateau of ICBM strength. Under emergency 
conditions the existing force could be supplemented during the first 
half of 1962 by putting some second generation ICBMs on launcher at 
one or two completed complexes before the weapon system has been 
thoroughly tested. However, the Soviets could not have very much con- 
fidence in the reliability, accuracy and effectiveness of such a force. In 
any event, operational ICBM strength will probably not increase substan- 
tially until the new missile has been proved satisfactory for operational 
use, probably some time in the latter half of 1962. Alternatively, the 
possibility cannot be excluded that second generation ICBMs could be 
proved satisfactory for operational use somewhat earlier in 1962, possibly 
as soon as the first simplified complex is completed. After this point, 
we anticipate that the number of operational launchers will begin to 
increase significantly. 

26. We continue to believe, for the many reasons adduced in NIE 
11-8-61, that the Soviet leaders have desired a force of several hundred 
operational ICBM launchers, to be acquired as soon as practicable over 
the next few years. In addition to the complexes know™ to be under 
construction, it is probably that work is under way on other undiscovered 
complexes and that the construction of still others is scheduled to begin 
soon. Taking account of this probability, together with our present 
intelligence coverage and our information on site activation lead-time, 
we estimate that the force level in mid-1963 will approximate 75-125 
operational ICBM launchers. The high side of this range allows for 
eight complexes of eight launchers each under construction at the present 
time, with four more scheduled to begin by the end of the year; it would 
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require sive activation time to decrease to about 18 months by the end 
of the year; it builds from a present force level of about 25 operational 
launchers. The low side of the mid-1963 range would be achieved if 
six complexes were now under construction, two more were begun by 
the end of the year, and the present force level were only about 10 
launchers. 

27. As noted in NIE 11-8-61, Soviet force goals for the period to 
1966 will be increasingly affected by developments in US and Soviet 
military technology, including the multiplication of hardened US missile 
sites, the possible advent of more advanced Soviet missiles which can 
better be protected, and by developments in both antimissile defenses 
and space weapons. The international political situation will also affect 
Soviet force goals, and there is a good chance that the Soviet leaders 
themselves have not yet come to a definite decision. We have not been 
able as yet to review, in the light of the new evidence, these and other 
considerations pertaining to the probable future pace of the Soviet ICBM 
program. Therefore we are unable to project a numerical estimate 
beyond mid-1963. Considering the problems involved in site activation, 
however, we believe that a rate of 100 or possibly even 150 launchers 
per year beginning in about 1963 would be feasible. To accomplish 
such a schedule, the USSR would have to lay on a major program of site 


construction within the next year, which we believe would be detected 
_ 


~ 


Medium and Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles 








28. [ _fontirms the large-scale deployment 

of 700 and 1,100 n.m. ballistic missiles in western USSR. 
approximately SO fixed sites with a total of about 200 pads 
suitable for launching these MRBMs have been firmly identified in a wide 
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belt stretching from the Baltic to the southern Ukraine.{- - 

_\we are virtually certain that there 
are about 10 additional sites(_ ‘| Taking account 
of indicators pointing cto still other locations | “\we 
estimate with hign confidence that in the western belt alone there are 


now about 75 sites with a total of about 300 launch pads, completed or 


under construction. (For known and estimated site locations in this area, 
see Figure 9.) , 

29. The new information does not establish whether individual sites 
are fully operational, nor does it reveal which type of missile each is to 
employ. a ' 
"_Japproximately three-quarters of the identified 
sites appeared to be complete or nearly so, some were under construc- 
tion, and the evidence on others is ambiguous. Construction has 
ably been completed at some sites[ | the 
installation of support equipment and missilés could probably be ac- 
complished relatively quickly thereafter, perhaps in a period of some 
weeks. Three basic site configurations have been observed, all of them 
bearing a strong resemblance to launch areas at the Kapustin Yar 
rangehead (see Figure 8). Any of the three types could employ either 
700 or 1,100 n.m. missiles, whose size and truck-mounted support 
equipment are virtually identical. The sites could not employ ICBMs, but 
one type might be intended for the 2,000 n.m. IRBM which has been under 
development at Kapustin Yar. 

30. On the basis of the new evidence and a wealth of other material 
on development, production, training and deployment, we estimate that in 
the western belt alone the USSR now has about 200-250 operational launch- 
ers equipped with 700 and 1,100 n.m. ballistic missiles, together with the 
necessary supporting equipment and trained personnel. From these 
launchers, missiles could be directed against NATO targets from Norway 
to Turkey. On less firm but consistent evidence, about 50 additional 
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launchers are believed to be operational in other areas: in the Trans- 
caucasus and Turkestan, from which they could attack Middle Eastern 
targets from Suez to Pakistan; and in the southern portion of the Soviet 
Far East within range of Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. C 

jthe presence of some sites in Turkestan and 


in the Soviet Far East, north of Vladivostok. 


31. On this basis, we estimate that the USSR now has a total of about 
250-300 operational launchers equipped with medium range ballistic mis- 
siles, the bulk of them within range of NATO targets in Europe. This is 
essentially the same numerical estimate as given in NIE 11-8-61, but it 
is now made with greater assurance. . 

32. Contrary to our previous view that MRBMs were deployed in 
mobile units, we now know that even though their support equipment is 
truck-mounted, most if not all MRBM units employ fixed sites. Like the 
ICBM complexes, these are soft, screened from ground observation by 
their placement in wooded areas, and protected against air attack by 
surface-to-air missile sites in the vicinity. The systems are probably 
designed so that all ready missiles at a site can be salvoed within a few 
minutes of each other. Two additional missiles are probably available 
for each launcher; a second salvo could probably be launched about 4-6 
hours after the first. There is some evidence that after one or two salvos 
the units are to move from their fixed sites to reserve positions. Their 
mobility could thus be used for their immediate protection, or they could 
move to new launch points to support field forces in subsequent phases 
of a war. 

33. The Soviet planners apparently see a larger total requirement 
for MRBMs and IRBMs than we had supposed. While the rate of deploy- 
ment activity in the western belt is probably tapering off after a vigorous . 
three-year program, some sites of all three basic types are still under 
construction. There will therefore be at least some increase in force 
levels in the coming months. The magnitude of the buildup thereafter will 
depend largely on the degree to which the 2,000 n.m. system is deployed, 
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and whether or not it will supplement or replace medium range missiles. 


34. With the advent of the 2,000 n.m. IRBM, probably in late 1961 or 
early 1962, the Soviets will acquire new ballistic missile capabilities 
against such areas as Spain, North Africa, and Taiwan. To this extent at 
least, they probably wish to supplement their present strength. They may 
also wish to deploy IRBMs or MRBMs to more northerly areas within 
range of targets in Greenland and Alaska. Moreover, evidence from clan- 
destine sources indicates that the Soviet field forces are exerting pressure 
to acquire missiles of these ranges. In general, however, we believe 
that the future MRBM/IRBM program will emphasize changes in the mix 
| among the existing systems, and later the introduction of second genera- 

tion systems, rather than sheer numerical expansion. Taking these fac- 
| tors into account, we estimate that the USSR will achieve 350-450 opera- 

tional MRBM and IRBM launchers sometime in the .1962-1963 period, 
| and that the force level will be relatively stable thereafter. 
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FIGURES 


Soviet ICBM Test Range Activities, Tyuratam, USSR - Launching 
Operations in 1961. 


Estimated Current Performance Characteristics, Soviet Long Range 
Ballistic Missiles. 


Tyuratam Missile Test Center (Status in late 1960-early 1961). 
Concept of Tyuratam Launch Area A. 
Concept of Tyuratam Launch Area C. 
ICBM Deployment Complex, Yur'ya, USSR (Status in mid-1961). 


Suspected ICBM Deployment Complex, Plesetsk, USSR (Status in 
mid-1961). 


Typical Fixed MRBM Launch Site. 


Known and Suspected Areas of Soviet Long Range Ballistic Missile 
Deployment - September 1961. 
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° ) FIGURE 2 
ESTIMATED CURRENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
SOVIET LONG RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILES 
Second 
' 4 Generetion 
$$-3 $S$-4 $$-$ $$-6 1cem ' 
Mex. Operetione! Renge (nm) 700 1100 2000 sn ot leest 
6500 
Guidence Redie/ Redio/ Redio/ Redio/ NA 
Inertial Inertie! Inertiol Inertial 
Accurecy lam 1K am lk am 2 am NA 
or better 
Configuretion Single Single Single Pertie!l or Tendem 
Stege Perelie! 
Propellents NonSter. Non Stor. Liquid Nen Stor. Liquid 
Liquid Liquid Liquid 
Gross Tekeolf Weight (ibs) 60,000 75,000 NA 45$0,000- Prob less 
$00 ,000 then $$-6 
Werheed Weight (ibs) 3000 3000 3000- Se NA 
$000. «° 
Reody Missile Rete 85% 85% 75% 70-85%" NA 
Reliebility, on Leuncher 90% 95% 80% 85-90% * NA 
Reliebility, in Flight 80% 80% 75% 70-85% NA 
Reection Time = Condition | 1.3 hes 1-3 hes 1-3 hes 1.3 hes NA 
Reection Time - Condition Ii 1$-30 min 15-30 min 15-30 min 15-30 min NA 
Reection Time - Condition Iii $-10 min 5-10 min 5-10 min $-10 min NA 
Refire Cepebility ® 4-6 hes 4-6 hes 6-8 hes ebout 8-12 hrs 
16 hes 








Not yet operational. 


For this missile the range and warhead weight figures are for heavy ‘nosecone (top figure) and 


lighter nosecone (bottom figure). 


The lower limit of this range approximates the percentage which might be maintained ready in 
continuous peacetime operations for an indefinite period. The upper limit might be achieved if 
the Soviets prepared their force for an attack at a specific time designated well in advance, i.e., 


maximum readiness. 


The upper limit would be more likely to be achieved if the Soviets had provided time for peaking 


their forces on launcher prior to an attack at a specific time. 


Condition I: 
Condition Il: 


Crews on routine standby, electrical equipment cold, missiles not fueled. 

Crews on alert, electrical equipment warmed up, missiles dot fueled. 

Condition III: Crews on alert, electrical equipment warmed up, missiles fveled and topped. This 
condition probably can not be maintained for more than an hour or so. 





From same pad, and dependent upon condition of alert. 
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FIGURE 3 
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FIGURE 4 
PIT: ABOUT 900 K $50 FT TO ASSEMBLY/CHECKOUT 
TOP OF CONCRETE PAD TO AREA 1.5 uM aan bam 


BOTTOM OF PIT: 140 FT 
CONCRETE PAD (PLATFORM): 








ee 


NOTE: A SECOND LAUNCH PAD, BITHOUT PIT, 18 NOW AVAILAGLE AT LAUNCH AREA A. 
LITTLE OETAIL 18 AVAILABLE Ow THIS NEWER PAD. THE SINGLE LAUNCHER AT 
TYUVURA TAM LAUNCH AREA 6 IS SIMILAR TO THAT SHOWN OW THIS ORAWING. 


CONCEPT OF TYURATAM LAUNCH AREA “A* 
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FIGURE ‘ 
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1CBmM DEPLOYMENT COMPLEX, YUR'YA, USSR (Sterus in mid-1961) 
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FIGURE 7 
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SUSPECTED 1CBm DEPLOYMENT COMPLEX, PLESETSK, USSR. (Stotus in mid-1961) 
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SECRET September 28, 1961 


MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: Washington News 


1. The McCone appcintment is the big news here. I, for one, 
underestim ated the strength of the opposition in the second and third 
levels of CIA and State. It appears that most of the people involved 
in intelligence estimates on atomic energy matters thought McCone 
was highly prejudiced. He also had a reputation, in these circles, 
as an "operator" whose loyalty to Administration policy was doubtful. 
So there is a significant problem in working out a pattern of strong co- 
operation and support for him. 


Leos important in the long run, but more urgent at the moment, is the 

unrest in the President's Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence. 

Killian has made noises about resigning, and indicates that he thinks 

one or two other members of the Board may also withdraw. In part 

this is because they feel they were not consulted, but more deeply it 

arises from the fact that several of them -- Killian, Gray, and Baker -- 

have had sharp disagreements with McCone in the past. General 

Taylor has talked to Bobby about this and probably is trying to calm 

k Killian down. I am planning to have a talk with Allen Dulles about it 

| with the same purpose in mind, and I think I can also do something 
: with Baker and the scientific community generally. 1 have also talked 
to Joe Alsap, and 1 think we will get a helpful column from him, aimed 
in part at this same problem. He thinks it is the best possible ap- 
pointment and says he will try to say so in terms calculated to encourage 
sensible scientists and bureaucrats. (I have some doubt whether he will 
succeed -- Joe's feeling is that anyone who is against McCone is a proven 
follower of twaddley, and I doubt his ability to be gentle with people 
whom he views in this light -- unfortunately his diagnosis is wrong, and 
some very good men are disquieted. ) 


2. Bob McNamara has issued planning instructions for the military 
» budget of fiscal '63, and there is one point in it which General Taylor and 
I think we should call to your attention. Bob has asked the Army to plan 
‘ona force level ceiling of 929, 000 men for fiscal '63, as against a bevel 
of 1£81,000 toward which the Army is now building, on the basis of the 
add‘ons and call-ups so far authorized in connection with the current crisis. 
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Thus, budget planning emphasizes a very substantial reduction from 
crisis levels, and in particular it implies that the Reserve units and 
additionai draftees of this crisis are not to be held in a permanent 
reinforcement of the Army. This bothers us as believers in per- 
manently strengthened conventional forces, but it bothers us even 
more in terms of possible impact on our Berlin posture. Budget 
planning figures of this kind tend to leak rather quickly, and clearly 
this instruction will give the appearance that we expect the crisis to 
cool off so that the Army strength can be pushed back about where it 
was when you came in. From some points of view, this may be a 
good noise, but the matter is one which we think you should consider 
and decide. 


I have talked to Bob McNamara about this, and he understands our 
concern. His own feeling is that it is better to have planning done on 
this narrow basis with possible separate additional arrangements later. 
He sees the point, but he still would prefer not to build larger figures 
into his budget planning now. He is struggling to get his budget down 
from $60 billion to a much lower figure, and he says that if he lets the 
Army plan for a million men or more, every single item in the military 
budget will be swollen accordingly. If he later plans for specific addi- 
tions, he hopes to avoid this fattening factor. His view is that we can 
meet the problem of leaks on the budget ceiling by making it plain that 
we can add to this figure at any time as planning proceeds. Max and 

Il are not quite persuaded -- | think both of us in the end believe that 
930,000 men are simply not enough for the world we live in, and that 
we should do better to recognize this fact and accept its costs. 


3. There is an important management decision brewing in the 
foreign aid field. Dave Bell has been working on the executive order 
to put the new legislation into effect, and he is coming up against the 
key question of assignment of responsibility, within the Department of 
State, for coordination of military and economic assistance. Formally, 
this must go down through the Secretary of State, but the operating 
question is which of his subordinates will do the job for him, since no 
Secretary can find the time for this type of judgment -- and, in any 
event, this is not Dean Rusk's major interest. Bell and I and our 
respective experts are inclined to press hard for delegation of 
authority here to Fowler Hamilton. In this case he would act as the 
Secretary's agent and not simply as the Director of the AID agency, 
and he would have to show the kind of wider judgment that is implied 
in balancing political, military, and economic considerations. But 
of the available senior men in the Department, he seems the best 
qualified. And, in particular, this seems a better answer than the 
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one the Secretary may prefer -- which is to have the coordination 
managed directly from his office by a relatively junior special assistant 
acting in the name of the Secretary. An arrangement of this sort 
simply would not stick, and the result would be that issues would always 
be pressed beyond the Department to the White House. Big issues are 
bound to come to you, but day-to-day matters really should be settled 
by a man who has the seniority to make decisions stick. The Pentagon 
is happy to entrust this to Hamilton. Dave Bell is going to try to sell 
this solution to the Secretary of State, but if he fails, you are likely 

to find the issue on your desk next week. 


4. Chester Bowles and I smoked a peace pipe this week. He is 
still wholly unclear about his relation to the Secretary and to the De- 
partment. With a man who had time to keep a close eye on him, I am 
now convinced that he could be an effective deputy for certain kinds of 
work. He really does have a sharp eye for personnel, and he under- 
stands better than the Secretary the need for executive energy in the 
geographical bureaus and other Assistant Secretaryships. The trouble 
is that he is constantly wanting to make policy, without even knowing, 
really, that this is what he is doing. And his policy just is not on all 
fours with your own, and still less with Mr. Rusk's. I recommended 
to him that he have a wholly frank and clear-cut discussion with the 
Secretary, but I am not hopeful of the result. Rusk finds it hard to 
use a Deputy, and Bowles finds it even harder to he a No. 2. 


Yet when we turned to talk of empty embassies and how to [ill them, 
Bowles made good sense, and I think his recommendations are well 
worth your attention. Unless you are planning to keep him in the deep 
freeze, I suggest that you invite hirn in for a talk on this specific subject. 


5. The news from Syria is far from clear, but the initial sense 
of the problem, all around the town, is tha we should avoid any action 
whatever. The net consequences for us of any given result are very 
hard to predict, but any appearance of U.S. interference would almost 
surely produce damage to our own position. 


6. On Berlin, the most important focus of interest is of course 
the Rusk-Gromyko conversations. You will have heard directly from 
the Secretary, and we are holding this package to include the memorandum 
of conversation. There will be more talks here before the Saturday 
meeting, and if important questions of tactics arise, we will be sure to 
check with you. 


McG. B. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL TAYLOR 
SUBJECT: Sec Def Recommended Long Range Nuclear Delivery Forces 


1. Im this appendix to an as-yet-unseen basic memorandum, the 
Sec Def provides the reasoning on long range nuclear delivery forces 
that leads hie to recommend funds in the FY 63 Budget for 100 hard 
and dispersed Minutemen, 50 mobile Minutemen, 6 Polaris submarines, 
92 air-to-surface Skybolt missiles, and 100 KC-135 tankers.~ 


2. Mr. McNamara states that his recommended forces are designed 
to avoid the extremes of a "minimum deterrence" posture on one hand, 
and a "full first strike capability” on the other. 


a. He rejects “minimum deterrence" because deterrence may 
fail, and if it does, a capability to counterattack against high 
priority military targets can make a major contribution to our objec- 
tives of limiting damage and terminating the war on acceptable terms. 
In addition, a “minimum deterrence” posture would weaken our ability 
to deter Soviet attacks on our allies. (p. 4) 


b. He rejects a "full first strike capability” because he 
considers it almost certainly infeasible; moreover, it would put the 
Soviets in a position which they would consider intolerable, thus 
risking an arms race; and finally, it would be too costly in terms 
of resources needed for other programs. (p.5) 


3. Mr. McNamara "tests" the capabilities of his forces on the 
assumption that war begins with a well-planned and well-executed Soviet 
attack (with limited warning) against our forces in a state of normal 
peacetime alert, and that we strike back after being attacked. He 
tabulates the percent expected kill of certain types of Soviet targets 
under such conditions. He then compares the percent expected kill in 
FY 65 and FY 67 of his forces with the capability provided by the 
highest unilateral Service proposals for the various strategic weapons. 
He concludes from thie that the individual Service proposals run up 
against “strongly diminishing returns and yield very little in terms 
of extra target destruction". His tables show that this is true for 
urban-industrial areas and population targets under optimistic, median, 
and pessimistic assumptions about the survival of our forces, but that 
this is somewhat less true for attacks on military targets under his 
médian or pessimistic estimates. (p. 9-10) The constancy of percentages 
on urban-industrial and population targets most probably comes from 
holding back the Polaris submarines in the initial strikes, although this 2— 
is not stated. 
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4. The Sec Def draws all his comparisons -- cost, force structure, 
effectiveness -- on the basis of the initial positions of the individual 
Services. Yet, as his paper indicates (p. 3), on 11 September the JCS 
submitted to him their corporate agreed recommendations. (Presumably 
their recommendations covered all program packages). After listing 
these recommendations the Sec Def does not refer to, or use, them again. 


Possibly this was necessary because his paper had been largely developed 
before he received the JCS corporate views. 


. @. By considering only the individual Service views, the Sec Def 
leaves unanswered the question of how much better his forces would look 
than those recommended by the Chiefs. By analyzing the Service going-in 
positions -- positions that, given Pentagon machinations, are optimis- 
tically stated for negotiating purposes -- the Sec Def may have inadvert- 
ently or intentionally, set up a “straw man." Admittedly the Chiefs 
negotiated to reach their position, (in this particular case General LeMay 
undoubtedly took the lead; he is known to have strong feelings about the 
necessity for the Chiefs to settle their own differences, and he has well 
known ideas on strategic forces), but military budgets must be negotiated 
ones. Force structure planning involves many matters of judgment; it is 
not a science, and there is room for persuasion, both within the individual 
Services, and among them, once the problem reaches the JCS. Especially 
is this true looking to the future today, when any error must be on the 
conservative side. 


b. If the pattern of comparing the Sec Def views with the 
initial positions of the individual Services continues in the analyses 


of the other program packages, and if his case is made exhaustively as 
is the case in this paper, Mr. McNamara will be the uncontested father 


of the FY 63 military budget proposed by Ded. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. November 13, 1961 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: FY 1963 Defense Budget Issues 


Secretary McNemara's tentative recommeniations for the 1963 defense 
budget, summarized in his memorandum to you of October 6, have now been 
considered by Secretary Rusk, Mr. Bundy, General Taylor, Dr. Wiesner, and 
Mr. Sorensen, as vell as by the Budget Bureau. It is our common judgment 
that there are four major policy issues which require your consideration 
at this stage. Stated in cruie and over-simplified form, these are: 


1. Is the Secretary's program for general war forces (strategic 
missiles, bombers, etc.) too small--as the military services 
think--too big--as a number of your steff think--or about 


right? 


2. Should ve embark on the development of a new medium-range ballistic 
missile, which would have major usefulness in Burope--and if so, 
shouléd the development be pointed toward a sea-based or a land- 
based missile or both? 


3. Does it make sense to commit ourselves in the 1963 budget to 
the installation of Nike Zeus batteries around certain cities or 
should we continue to limit ourselves to a program of research 
and development in this field? 


4, Is the Secretary's ae for conventional forces (represented 
for short-hand purpose 6s his proposal to maintain 14 combat-ready 
Army divisions in FY in FY 1963 acceptable from (a) military and (b) 
political viewpoints, or would a 16-division program be preferable, 
as @ number of your staff think? 


5. In addition, there is a question of balance as between strategic 
and conventional forces. General Taylor, among others, thinks 
that the McNamare proposals are relatively generous on the 
strategic side and relatively tight on the conventional side, 
end considers that an improved force structure would result by 
shifting resources from one field to the other. 


In addition to these major policy issues, we will place before you at 
e later date a number of less significant issues concerning the defense 
budget. Moreover, as you know, the Defense Department has not yet completed 
ite 1963 program for civil defense, so ve do not know vhat issues vill 
arise in that field. 


Comments on each of the issues identified above follov. 
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3. Nike Zeus ‘ 





The Secretary recommends a decision to proceed with the deployment 12 
Nike Zeus batteries for protecting 6 cities, at a total cost of about 
5.6 billion dollars. This deployment would be completed by about the end 
of 1967, with an initial operating capability by 1965. Research and de- 
velopment would aleo proceed on possible improved system. 


The technical characteristics of the Zeus system are fairly vell agreed, 
although the first field tests will not be conducted until next sumer. 
It is estimated that the Nike Zeus system as now being developed would be: 


“ 


ive agsinst enemy ballistic missiles not equipped with 
ration aids such as decoys; 


against missiles equipped with minimus (retrofit type) 
ion aids euch as the U. S&S. will have in inventory in 
1963; and 


ffective against missiles with appreciable payload allocation 
cated penetration aids. 


The U.&.8.R. could, therefore, negate the military effectiveness of Nike 
Zeus Gefenses, if they choose to do so, during the time period required 
to produce and deploy the proposed 12 batteries. 


It may be technically porsible to develcy future systems which are more 

effective against missiles with penetration aids, although no such systes 
is clearly in prospect eat the present time. In any case it appears that 
such a system could not be developed and deployed prior to about 1970 and 
would be substantially « new system, not « retrofit modification of the 

present Zeus systen. 


The inescapable conclusion would seem to be that for the foreseeable future, 
attacking ICBM missiles will have inherent technological and economic ad- 
vantages and tactical flexibility which will continue to make the achieve- 
ment of an effective active ICBM defense at best a tremendously expensive 
venture of dubious effectiveness. 


Secretary McNamara offers these reasons for proceeding with Nike Zeus: 


«The Soviet Union may not in fact develop missiles with pene- 
tration aids; even if they do, the uncertainty of their 
decision-making will have been increased, and they vill 
have to devote resources to this purpose; 


--Bven limited Zeus deployment could inhibit blackmail from 


secondary powers, and provide some protection from acci- 
dental attack; 
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ceed with at least a 29-city, 70-tattery program as recos- 
mended by NORAD and the Army, et a cost of about 15 billion 
dollars; 


--Zeus deployment at cities would not seem to improve significantly 
our basic deterrent power, which depends on the survivability of 
our strategic forces, not the protection of our cities; this 
eleo would seem to be the essential protection agsinst any po- 
tential blackmail by secondary povers. 


--Go far as political and peychological effects are concerned, 
it would seem arguable that the best course is that of honest 
appraisal: claiming appropriate credit for research progress 
in what are expected to be successful tests at Kvajalein next 
Summer, but not installing « system which is expected to be 
overcome before it is deployed «- whose installation indeed 
might inetill « false sense of security and result in a strong 
adverse public reaction as its limitations came to be under- 
stood. 


The principal alternatives to the Secretary's proposal vould seem to be as 
follows: 


It seems clear that in any case (1) the development ani full-scale testing 
of the present Nike Zeus system should be carried to completion, and 


(14) aggressive research and development efforts on possible improved Rate 4 i 
systems should be pursued. Since achievement of an effective anti-ICBM ; 
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4. General Purpose (Conventional) Forces 


The Sec ‘s proposals contemplate that in 1963 the general purpose 
ground forces would consist of 14 combat-ready regular divisions vith 
supporting unite, 3 combat-reedy Marine divisions, and reserve forces in 
a high state of realiness consisting of 6 Army National Guard divisions, 
first priority status, and 1 Marine reserve division. 
The overall total active duty strength of the Army associated with this 
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divisions now on active duty, which would be returned to reserve status, 

and (2) a total of 152,000 men--73,000 associated with the 2 National Guard 
divisions and 79,000 associated with other temporary increases in connection 
with the Berlin crisis. 


Two major questions have been raised about the Secretary's proposals. 


First, some who have reviewed the proposals, notably 
including General Taylor and Mr. Bundy, question whether 
the proposed size of the conventional forces is large 


enough. 


Second, some, notably including Secretary Rusk and 
Mr. Bundy, question whether it is desirable from « 
foreign policy standpoint to propose ea reduction in 
January of the active duty Army forces that have just 
been built uw. 


Unfortunately, as Secretary McNamara pointe out, it has not yet been 
ous logical rationale that be has worked out for strategic forces. Conse- 


The Secretary's view essentially is that a portion of the recent 
increases in Army strength should be regarded as temporary, and the ground 
forces he is proposing, in conjunction with the recommended increases in 
tactical air support and mobility of the forces, appear at this time to be 
G@dequate to meet our needs. Ay k AF BARD yp ay 
should be given to improving the capabilities of the existing Army 
divisions by correcting known imbalances in equipment, tactical air support, ee 
and mobility. Following the Berlin crisis there appears to be no tactical "he 
or strategic requirement for more than 14 active divisions. He has pointed / 
out that the long-term adequacy of the 14-division Army and all other “| 
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be interpreted as a sign that we are weakening in our will or 
capability to resist aggression in Burope, Southeast Asia, or 
elsewhere? Are there important gains to be obtained in deter- 
ring future Soviet moves by demonstrating that our response to 
crises they provoke is a permanent increare in force ievels? 
If so, would the proposed additional 60,000 men have this 
effect, or would a largexy increase be necessary? 


bd. The effects on our allies, especially with respect to our 
, efforts to persuade the other NATO countries to increase their 
military forces. Would the reduction by the amount of the 
reserves called to active duty--even though the remaining 
force represents a 60,000 min increase in the basic 1962 
Budget--be interpreted as a weakening in our offer to provide 
edditional divisions to NATO for the Berlin crisis? 


c. The effects on our domestic ture and sense of 
regarding the Berlin ot deatheast hela citestione Wnt 


events seem likely to occur that would provide the basis for 
@ satisfactory public explanation for reducing our ground 
forces at this time? 


If it were desired to provide for larger ground forces in the 1963 
budget, Secretary McNamara would recommend planning for 16 active duty 
divisions, and for 30 to 35 thousand larger trocp strength. This might 
cost in the neighborhood of 165 to 200 million dollars in FY 1963. 
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General Taylor in particular has raised the question whether the proposed 1963 
budget evidences further the intention of this Administration to expand conventional 
as against strategic forces. General Taylor will comment more extensively.on this; 
however, two observations seem varranted in this regard: 


First, the proposed budget provides for a sizeable increase in both 
strategic and conventional forces. 


* Second, the question whether the relative emphasis between them would 
be shifted requires a csreful and subtle analysis which has not been 
made by anyone. Hovever, in crude dollar magnitudes, there is a - 
striking shift which would begin in the 1963 budget. It is shown in the 
following figures from Secretary McNeamara's memorandum: 


Antici WOA (billions of dollars 
Program Ie FY 108) FY Ish FY 1965 FY 1966 FY 1967 


General var offensive 
(strategic) 9.3 8.9 8.0 5.6 4.7 4.1 


General purpose 
(conventional ) 17.2 18.8 18.9 19 9 19.4 20.0 





These figures are far from reliable; for exemple, they do not take into 
account possible new technological developments or requirements in the 
strategic field. Moreover, they do not necessarily indicate a shift in 

the balance between strategic and conventional forces available at any one 
time: ve buy missiles once and they are available until they became obsolete, 
whereas we have to pay troops each year. A downwari trend in the purchase of 
missiles is quite consistent vith a rising trend in our total strategic 
strength: (Strictly speaking, of course, it is inaccurate to equate general 
purpose with conventional forces, since the amounts related to tactical 
nuclear and dual-purpose veapons are also included.) 


What these figures represent in military terms is the possibility of a 

' Strategic force rising in magnitude only slowly, and conventional forces 
built around 14 Army divisions whose costs would gradually rise with 
increasingly complex equipment. 


Nevertheless these figures indicate the possibility of a very substantial 
change in the apparent budgetary significance of strategic as canpared to 
conventional forces, and if in fact future budgets do look sanecthing like 
those projected here, the political impact might be large. 
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In closing this memorandum I think I speak for all of us in noting the 
in concept, clarity, and logic which Secretary McNamara 

has brought to the military planning-budgeting process. The difference 
between the 1963 budget presentation now before us, and the 1962 buAget 
we all hed to work with last winter and spring, is literAlly revolutionary. 

more as Secretary McNemara knows better than ay 
of us, but the improvement in the degree of rationality which can be applied 
to military planning and budgeting is already tremendous. 
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entire Policy Planning Council during recent months.” It 

attempts a fresh statement of Basic National Security 

Policy rather than a revision of NBC 5906/1. it seeks 

to formulate a coherent national strategy embracing all 
of our national effort, taking, as its central 

theme, the objective of a commmity of free nations. 

» 


The attached draft represents a major effort of the 


It is now circulated for written comment, both as | 
to concept and substance. I realize that it will need ; 
to undergo many changes of detail before it can hope to . 
meet general approval. Your preliminary caments would 
be appreciated by December 15. 


It is also proposed that the c t of the paper, 
‘mot necessarily its substantive detail, t be discussed 
at the ey, > Policy Planning meeting. The date of 





€S.. m1. Ghee 


George C. McGhee 
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SUMMARY 


1. Introduction. This paper outlines a strategy, 
which could provide a sense of coherence and direction to 
our total effort in the national security field. It is 
not intended to furnish a complete guide to every policy 
action, but rather to provide an over-all doctrine which 
will be relevant to the more important issues we face. Our 
decisions om these issues are most likely to be mutually 
consistent and reinforcing if they are based on a clearly 
defined strategic doctrine. | 

2. National Objective. Our basic mational purpose ‘is 
to help in the creation of ‘ world environment in which a 
nation with values and purposes such as ours can flourish. 
Such an environment will be one in which countries can 
concert to promote their progress and security, without 
losing their freedom in the process, That environment 
can best be described as a “community of free nations". A 
sustained US effort toward this end is needed not only to 
fulfill our positive purposes but also to defeat the 
Communist" attempts to shape in their own image the order 


which will emar ge from the present era of revolutionary 


change, 
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I. Needed Tas's 
3._ Constructive Tasks in Less Developed Countries. Ihe 


commmity of free nations must be one in which less developed 


countries can progress toward becoming modern societies. We 
shai ld use all the instruments of national policy - diplomacy, 
wilitary aid, programming guidance and technical aid, capital 
assistance, and trade policy - to help them achieve evolutionary 
modernization. We should give higher priority to this objective 
than to the promotion of special ties with these countries 
ur to securing their support for our political policies. 
ve should urge other Atlantic countries and Japan to takej the 
same view, and to act vigorously on it. | 
4. Defensive Tasks. The commaity of free nations mst 
also be made secure against war and aggression. We should 
neet indirect aggression, the most urgent threat, primarily 
by strengthening the total capacity of governments under 
attack to mount effective politico-military programs in 
defense of their societies. 
We should use US forces to defeat direct aggression 


in such a way as to defeat its purposes with minimum risk 





of escalation, This will require not only substantial and 
mobile conventional forces but also a reasonably stable over- 


all strategic situation, i.e., one which is unlikely to 





degenerate 
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degenerate into general nuclear war under the pressure of 
crises and limited conflicts. We should seek to create such 
an environment by maintaining an effective, invulnerable, and 
flexible nuclear striking force and by — adequate 
active and passive nuclear defense programs. The same 
purpose will be served by an arms comtrol policy which 
looks to feasible stabilizing measures in the near tern, 
e.g., safeguards against war by miscalculation and against 
nuclear proliferation, as well as to the long-term goal of 
general and complete disarmament. 
II. Needed Framework 

5. The Atlantic Commmity. To prosecute these cons tive 
and defensive tasks we must mobilize the strength of nations, 
and groups of nations, which can deploy substantial resources 
beyond their borders. The Buropean Commmity is such a 
grouping; we should vigorously support the movement toward 
European integration. A major purpose of US foreign policy 
should be to work toward an effective partnership between 
Europe and the US, through institutions of the Atlantic 
Commmity. We should seek vigorously to strengthen these 
institutions and the resulting capacity for common action. 


This partnership should be capable of embracing Japan in 








the dconomic sphere at the earliest possible time. 
6. 
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6. Other Ties Between Free Nations. ve should, at 
the same time, seek to develop manifold ties, embracing as 


wide a range of human activities as possible, which will 
permit the developed and less developed nations to work 
effectively together, and which will limit their ability to 
harass each other or to act with utter irresponsibility. 

We shai ld work to strengthen bilateral ties, regional 
associations, and the UN to this end. Such relationships 
are the warp and woof of the coummity of free nations. 

7. Relations With Commmist Nations. We should try 
to manage our relations with the Communist nations so tha 
they will not divert us from constructive tasks in the free 
world, and so that they will promote long-term constructive 
evolution in the Bloc. To this end: 

We should seek continuing communication with the Soviets, 
mn business-like attempts to avoid crises and reduce the 
risk of war, and we should ‘promote exchanges and cooperative 
ventyres conducive to useful change in the USSR. When 
oxtiien erupt, we should seek to resolve them in a way which 
will restore equilibrium without incurring the increased 





costs and risks that would be required to alter the existing 


, 


balance of advantage drastically in our favor. 








We should 
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We should seek contacts, and extend and encourage 
assistance, designed to encourage helpful trends in Eastern 
Europe. 

W2 shaild move toward policies which will place the onus 
for comtinued hostility between Commnist China and the US 
more squarely on Peiping and thus mobilize greater free 
world support in resisting Chinese Communist expansion. We 
should try to create a political climate in which the Sino~- 
Soviet rift will prosper; we should not go out of our way 
to make it look as though Khrushchev's preference for 
negotiation over fighting is a vain one; and we should 
clear that the contrary Chinese view, if put to the test, 
is likely to entail ewift disaster. 

Our response to the Soviet ideological offensive should 
center upon projecting and explaining our own efforts to 
build a community of free mations. We should promote a 
free world consensus on this central goal. We should not 
be drawn away from this goal by a presumed need to react 
to Communist political end propaganda initiatives, but should 
seek to keep the focus where it belongs: on our opportunities 


and affirmative purposes in the free world. 


, 
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Why Have a Basic National Security Policy Paper? 
l. “This paper is intended to define a strategic 
doctrine for US national security and to lay out the broad 
courses of action which seem required for its fulfillment. 
2. Such a strategic doctrine may be helpful in different 
ways: 

a. ‘The President end hie principe! officers may find 
the doctrine helpful in determining which conflicting con~ 
siderations should have first claim on their attention; ia 
identifying long-term objectives which should be pursued 
as appropriate, regardless of efforts that might be requi 
for immediate crises, and in ensuries that US responses to 
such iomediate crises are consistent with their long-term 
policies. 

b. The bureaucracy will be more likely to conform 
to national policy in its day-to-day operating decisions, if 
it is exposed to a clear end euthoritative statement of the 
doctrine on which that policy is based. i! 

c. Public support for needed measures to enhance 
our security, both im the US and other free countries, can sore 
readily be secured if these measures are explained in terms of 





an over-all doctrine, which defines our long-term goals and 
sets forth a convincing strategy for their attainment. 
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3. Im each of these respects, Winston Churchill's 


statement is apposite: [Those who are possessed of « | 


definite body of doctrine and of deeply rooted convictions 
upon it will be in a auch better position to deal with the 

















shifts and surprises of daily affairs than those who are 
merely taking short views, and indulging their natural impulses 
as they are evoked by what they read from day to day." This 
canis fo taneiied to provide that “definite body of doctrine". 
4. To meet this need, the doctrine must be sufficiently 
clear and concise to be readily borne in sind from ——P 


by those concerned. Its strategy aust be understandable, 





appear reasonable and constitute « useful guide to a wide 
variety of decisions. A doctrine which cannot be remenbered 
in ite broad outlines, but must be continually consulted in 
detail, is not likely to weigh heavily in the making of decisi 
or in the shaping of attitudes. The doctrine can, then, only 


if 
| 


; 
———— rekon - 







treat of broad strategy. Should it seek to do more, the resul 
masse of detail would merely blunt and obscure its basic import. 
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PART ONE 


" 


OUR NATIONAL OBJECTIVE: A COMMUNITY OF PREZ NATIONS 


1. Our fundamental purposes as a nation have not changed 
eince they wece firarc set down in the Constitution: 

Wee form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the generel welfare, and secure the 
blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our posterity " 

2. The object of national security policy is to promote 
an international environment in which these purposes can be 
best assured. 

3. We cannot do this merely by trying to sustain the 
status quo. For half « century such world order as we inherited 
from the nineteenth century has been breaking up under the 
impact of new forces. These forces are sufficiently extensive 
and powerful to ensure thet the period ahead will continue to 
be one of unprecedented change. 

4. If these forces of change cannot be contained by an 
attempt to seintain the status quo, neither can they be guided 
by ad hoc and plecemeal attempts to cope with their effect. 
For we face the challenge not only of « revolutionary age, 
whose pace and extent dwarfs previous changes in the condition 

of 
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Mae 
of mankimi, but also of Communist nations seeking to shape 
in their own image the new order which will emerge. These 





Commmist efforts can be met successfully only if we have a 
clear view of the kind of world order we want to see develop. 

5. the oraz of the astter is thus whether GS or the a 
Commmists are to organize the new world order. Our actions 
must be directed toward bringing into being the kind of world 
order we favor through peaceful and evolutionary means. We 
should have had such a purpose even if Marx and Lenin had never 
existed, but the need is the greater and more pressing since 
their heirs are now trying to impase their version of the ~~ 
on all mankind. 

6. ‘The international order we seek to build aust assure 
two pre-conditions to fulfillment of our netional goal: peace, wwer~ 


- 


and freedom from — control. Q@.-- -—— 


—— 
—_— 


A world order which can assure peace must be able to generate)\‘ 






enough power and will to deter or defeat attack. 
A world order which can be assured against S$ cunhinee eat 


must le to assure progress by its members sufficient to 






‘them that their aspirations can be better fulfilled ~ith 
F 
ite framework than without. 
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7. To discharge these constructive and defensive tasks, 
this world order must have a hard core of developed nations 
able and willing to pool their resources for such tasks beyond 
their borders; and must be able to draw these and the less 
developed nations together in a network of common ties which 
will direct cheir mutually reinforcing efforts to these ends. 

8. de thus seek a world order which would be a genuine 


— 
community of free nations. It would perform)the normal funci ions \ 
(Oi emma =O 8 members assure their material 


| well-being and promote their security against outside attack -~- 

| even though it lacked the organizational apparatus of one. | | 
It would enable its members to concert to meet these needs . 
without either forming a super-state or losing their freedom. \ 
It would thus be sufficiently flexible in its arrangements t» 

| encompass the changing needs and aspirations of all free nations. | 


It would be oper to all nations willing to abide by ite standards is 





and accept its responsibilities. Its accomplishment would 
thus be a continuing task a open-ended, in the best sense 


of that tern. | a — 
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9) our efforts to build such a pluralistic commn{fy, 


( we will be pursuing a goal which commends itself more to most 





of mankind than the monolithic conformity of Communisw. We 
can tolerate veriety in the world; Communism cannot. If we 


fail of support among free peoples, it will be because we do 





not effectively articulate our goal, rather than because we 
\ are moving in what they consider to be the wrong direction. 
| The community of free nations - should it be achieved - will 
( rest on consensus, not coercion. 


—_ . — ——— TT 


10. If we do articulate our goal effectively, we need 


— 


a 











not expect its appeal to be limited to the non-Commnist 7. 
The attractive power of a commmity whose members are able 

to assure the realization of their aspirations without losing 
their freedom should serve to weaken the bonds that now bind 
peoples under Communist rule to the Bloc. Im the long ru, 
changes may be induced in at least some of the Bloc states + 
which would make it possible for them to adhere to the 


community. 
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PART TWO: WEEDED TASKS 


Chapter |: Constructive Tasks in the 
Less Developed Countries 


I. Basic Purposes 


l, Any effort to build and maintain an effective community 
of free nations must first of all address the constructive 
task of helping the members of the community achieve more 
rapid progress within a framework of interdependence. This 
task will, by its nature, center on the less develcped areas. 
Politically active and literate groups in these areas have 
awakened to the fact that their lot can be improved by h 
effort. They demand that their countries achieve the nate l 
status, material base, and human well-being which they associate 
with a modern state. 

2. Governments which try to repress or ignore these 
pressures are unlikely to survive over the long run. If 
these pressures cannot otherwise be fulfilled, they will 
likely lead to revolutionary change under extremist leaders. 
Some of these leadere may look to Commmism, or something 
like it, for their salvation. Others may turn to foreign 
adventures or domestic policies which encourage international 


anarchy. In either case, progress toward a community of free 
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nations would be retarded. Instead of evolving into 


responsible members of such a community, the less developed 
countries would succumb to weakness and instability and be- 
come subjects of ever growing great power rivalry -- with 
disastrous results, both from their standpoint and ours. 

3. It must be recognized that modernization will not 
guarantee a successful outcome even over the long term, and 
may actually lead to increased instability over the short 
term. This is a risk, however, that we must take. Although 
modernization will not lead to dramatic improvements in the 
living standard of the common man, it should provide a 
basis of hope for all that the future holds promise. A 
concerted national effort toward modernization can also 
help cement national cohesion, develop leadership groups 
with constructive objectives, reward the most vigorous 
elements of the developing nation, and subordinate sectional 
and local differences to sound national goals. 

4, Whether progress is achieved will depend 
primarily on -the efforts of the less developed countries 
themselves. Modernization is a complex social, 


te 
cultural, 
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cultural, political, and economic phenomenon, whose main- 
springs must be found within the developing society itself. 

5. External action can, however, make a useful -- and, 
in some ences, indispensable -- contribution. [he less 
developed countries need to acquire physical resources, skills 
and knowledge from more developed countries. [he US, Western 
Europe, and Japan can help to meet these needs. In so doing, 
they will help to create the ties which bind the community of 
free nations. Their assistance should permit the launching 
or acceleration of modernization programs which may be ablé¢, 
in the long run, to go forward increasingly without thet | 
help. The US should take the lead in seeking a consensus 
among other free daveloped countries as to the importance 
and nature of the task. The OECD is the place to seek that ) 
consensus, although NALO can elso play a role in establish- | 
ing political agreement among the Atlantic countries as to 
the urgency of the task. .. S 

6. The ‘basic point on which to be clear is that the 


er 
er of. the OECD countries in assisting less developed 


Cc fes is to help them evolve into viable societies free 


from external domination -- each an integral part of an 


‘ 
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interdependent community of free nations. Of course, t 


OECD countries also share other interests with the less deve!oped 
areas ---military, political, and economic. Actions to ful- 
fill these interests must not, however, be permitted to 
regard the development of the community of free nations. 

The varied instruments available to the US and other 
developed countries should each be directed to our primary 
purpose. These means are discussed below. 

II, Major Instruments of Policy 

7. Diplomacy. We should use our normal diplomatic 
contacts with the governments of less developed countries 
to encourage them to preoccupy themselves with the modern 
ization process. Through confidential exchanges of ideas 
and information, and through diplomatic assistance, strong 
ties should be developed which will provide sinews for the 
community of free nations. Our industrialized allies should 
be encouraged along similar lines. 

8. Information and Exchange Programs. Our information 
programs should stress the importance of modernization to 


the less developed countries’ survivel and progress. They 
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should help emerging *'ites in these ccuntries to understac J 
the nature and complexity of the development process and how 
to promote it. US and other OECD programa for che exchange 
of persons should seek to expose key groups in these c«un- 
tries to the wide range of skills and attitudes which have 
sparked development in the West. Such exchanges should 
result in strong national and personal sympathies and ties 
which cen help to bind the community of free nations together 
9. MAP. Our military aid program can be helpful in 
encouraging and enabling the local military to take a con- 
structive part in modernization, e.g. through development 
and education. We should make a conscious effort to exploit 
MAP, the US military missions that go with it, and the 
despatch of foreign military students to the US to this 
end. A consensus of aims and methods between milirary 
leaders and establishments will also contribute co the 


cohesion of the community of free nations. 





10. Programming Guidance. ihe US should provide less 
3) 
developed countries with expert advice and personnel, as 
requested, in planning effective programs to modernize 4 
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their societies it should urge private ind internertons! 
agenc les, as well as other governments, tc play an ever Large: 
cole in the provision of programming guidance We should de- 
mand no moncpoly in this field. 

il ‘echnical Assistance. The US and other O£VD 
countries should also provide less developed countries witch. 
rechnical belp in carrying out modernization programs We 
shculd emphasize projects that will involve as many groups 
as possible in the modernization process. Here again, other 
advanced nations have a vital contributicn to make and shou 
be encouraged to do so. The wider the participation by | 
nations, private agencies, and international organizations 
in the provision of programming guidance snd technicel 
assistance, the greater will be the contribution to stronger 
ties within the community of free nations. 

12 Copitel. External capital should be offered in 
sufficient amounts and with enough cuntinuity to provide a 
convincing incentive tu less developed countries co go for: 


ward with needed programs and to mobilize fully their own 





resources in carrying them out. [his will require a steadily .. 


rising level of capital assistance in the years shead. A 
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good share of this shculd come from other free industrial 
nations, and we should be active in promoting increased 
essistance by these countries ihe US should promore OECD 
coordinaticn of these efforts, and urge fornation of OELD 
consortia to meet specially large and pressing needs. 

Aid programe of the fy and of the IBRD and ifs rela’ed 
urgans -- iDA and ifv -» will generally be effectively directed 
to purpos’s which make sense in countries with dev. lopment 
perentiel the US should encourage maximus contri >utions 
to the international agencies’ programs and maxiwun recou 
to them by the less develcped countries i 

Outside private investment should be encour+ged, nor 
only beca.se cf the capital it brings but also because of 
the expos. re cf local groups to the skills and aicitudes 
which make up 4 business class - and the resulting ties 
which prcvote interdependence i 

US aceistance progrems should emphasize projects thet 
would assist in the growth of an indigenous entrepreneurial 
«less, which can be the driving motor in further econcmic 
developmert. [his will require aid for needed infrastructure 


in tha public sector, ae wall as new enterprises tn ihe 
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privete sector. Piegwatic - rather than idectogical -- 
considerations should guide cur dectejons :egirding rel«tive 
amounts of aid for these activicies We shuld d« creful 
to avoid giving the appearance of seeking tc tmp. se cui cwn 
patterns of thought and econcmic activity on less develuped 
countries 

13. Suipluses. rrovision of US agricultural surpluses 


to less developed countries can also be an important pert of 


this capital assis: ance, and should be conscicusly geared 


—— 


to the promcticn cf economic development 
4. Crireria the US should urge donor countries fo - 
agree in the OECD on realistic criteria for national aid 
programs, which would encourage and reinforce self help by 
rhe receiving countries. If countries confcrw re these 
criteria, they should not be discriminated agsinst becuuse 
they de not align themselves with us in rhe cold wir or igere 


wirh all of our policies. Such discrimination will nor sltes 


and thus make them more vulnerable to instability and 
subversion. And the fact of our effort to associate politica’ 
"strings" with our aid will sit poorly with other less develor 


i 
their views, it will merely slow down thelt modernizarion | 
8 
— 
< 
ed countries : 
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G 
in applying criteria designed ro encourage self help , 


we should Tecognize thet such criteria will hove !isited 
relevance in scme countries. (hese will be ccunrries with 
out early p. tential for development or self supoert whcer 
needs must nonerheless be mer if disintegraricn «f arn 
Communist societies is to be avoided 
it is importent to beer in wind, worecver ‘hat even 

rhcse countries wich developwent potential fail inro differen 
categories, and char che criteria for aid gust vary avong 
these categories. 

(9) in countries which are still close to the 
traditional etage, we can hardly insise thet applicant 
governments heve comprehensive developwnt programs §— much 
less the means of executing them -- at hind = in these coun 
tries we should judge, and provide aid for, elementary 
pre developmenr needs on their individual werits resource 
surveys. training and education programs, help in creating 
needed institutions, and capital in such basic flelds as 
agriculture and transport 

(b>) in countries which heve broken with theit 
treditional way of life but have not yet fully ccoamitted 
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themselves to modernization, our object should be ro 
encourage bodernizatiun programs of the required scope 
and effectiveness We should hold out the prospect cf 
assistance on terms which these countries cin realistically 
expect to weet if they make the requisite effort 
(c) im countries thet are fully Lounched on th« 

process of modernization, we should insist on conforwity 
with strict criteria. indeed, it is in these countries’ 
interesr that we do so 

15. Soviet Aid. “he OECD countries should nct ' 
generally be diverted from che carrying out of their own | 
positive programs of assistance by efforts to “counter” 
Soviet aid. Chey should recognize that Soviet attempts to 
subvert less developed countries will best be frustrated 
by progress in these countries, and they should geer their 
own aid primarily to promoting that progress 

Effurts to preclude Bloc aid should be limited to a 


and planning) in countries where this tactic promises ' 
permanent, rather than temporary, success. in a few cases, 


US aid may be able to support efforts of countries attempting 


’ 


Fs 
} 
few key and sensitive sectors (such as police, education, | 
- 
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to avoid overdependence om Bloc aid and trade. Such cases” | 
should not set a pattern whereby US aid appears highly co- 
relat with solicitation of Bloc aid offers. 

16. Trade. Exports are roughly ten times as large 
a source of foreign exchange for less developed countries as 
capital assistance. Trade alew prowiles the creatent 
opportunity to develop permanent, sutually advaniageous, 
and freely accepted ties between peoples and nations. Ix 
is the warp and woof of a coumunity of free nations. The 
VECD nations should accord high priority to measures for giving 
the developing countries free access to their markets. { 

The US should eventually be prepared to join Japan | 
and the Buropean Commmity in reducing their restrictions on 
certain imports from the less developed countries on an 
across~the-board basis. 4e should not expect syumetrical 
concessions from these countries. The burden of *bsurbing 
increased imperts of any given product will be less cnerous 
“tf it can be shared by all of the major industrial countries. | 


countries will have to follow steps by them to free up trade | 
in industrial goods and to concert about their egricultural 


Steps to reduce barriers to imports from less developed 
~ 
. 
trade and production, The United States may need 


‘ to take | 
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growth and economic diversification in these countries. In 





to take domestic measures to facilitate adjustment by the 
industries” most affected to an increased volume of imports. 
It should urge other OECD countries to dc the same, as needed 
17. Commodity Price Stabilization. fhe problem of 
price stability of primary products is no less important 
than that of the less developed countries’ export volume. 
Sluctuations in export prices of primary producers and the 
resulting instability in foreign exchange earnings of less 
developed ccuntries seriously hamper their economic develop- 
went programs. Only if there is price stability will there 
be the needed financing and incentive for increased pro- 
duction. Just as nations must face this problem internally, 
a community of free nations must face it if it is to achieve 
wide acceptance. | 


The long run remedy for price instability is sustained 


the meantime, it is essential that the OECD states examine 


together means for reducing specific coumodity price in- 
stabilities and for mitigating adv-rse effeccte of wide 


market variations on over-all export earnings of less 


developed countries. 
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18. Change in Culture and Attitudes, In all of this, 





one cardinal point should be borne in mind: Although the 
pace and process of modernization will vary from country to 
country, its success will hinge in most countries more on a 
real determination to achieve progress -- with all that this 
involves in the way of effort, - risk and innovation -- than 
on any other single factor. A major pur ose of our aid should 
be to generate the change of cultural attitudes which will 
produce this determination in as wide a range of the social 
groups in the less developed countries as possible. As these 
groups come to share our view of the modernization process, 

a consensus between us on this important front will sevedaehen 
the bases of the commmity of free nations. 

Assistance for education can help to generate this kind 
of change in attitude by opening up new intellectual horizons 
for tradition-bound groups. Assistance for improved transport, 
connecting rural areas with modern cities, can serve the i 
same purpose by exposing these groups to modern values and 
influences. These two cases are cited to illustrate a 
general policy, which we should constantly seek to devise 
new ways of applying and carrying forward. 





19, Political Change. Political, as well as cultural 


‘ 





change 
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change will be required to promote modernization. One of 
® 








our major objectives in providing capital to less developed 
areas should be to assist and promote reforms, notably in 
regard to taxation and land tenure, which would weaken the 
power of tradition-minded elites which resist modernization. 
The Alliance for Progress is a promising approach to this 
objective. 

We must recognize that, as modern-minded groups become 
more numerous, they will demand more and more from the tradition-~ 
ally privileged, The latter will, in turn, be increasingly 
reluctant to make concessions which threaten their pesitiong. 
It is all the more important to ensure that promising modery 
opportunities are also open to the more flexibly-minded among 
the traditionally privileged, so that they too can become 
identified with the modern order if they wish. 

de must expect many abrupt and often immoderate changes 
as countries thus move toward more modern ways. Due to the 
less rigid organization of center parties, moderate leaders | 
will be alternately attacked by both extreme left and right | 
and under pressure by both to seek their protection. The 


course of progress will not be an easy one, but it would be 








greatly | 
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greatly assisted by the emergence of powerful Center : 
political parties, offering modern-minded elements a 
constructive alternative to more violent extremes. ‘We 
should use our. influence discreetly to help bring this 


about, where feasible. 
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Ghenter 2: Defensive Tasks 





L, “It should be our purpose to shield the comstructcive 
task of building a community of free rations, insofar as 
possible, from interruption and disruption at Conmunist hands 
This means, among other things: 

(a) Maintaining and using wilitary strength along 
the frontiers of the community of free nations, and within 
the community, to deter or defeat aggression against its 
members . 

(b) A sustained effort to create a stable eee a 
military environment, which will not automatically dissolve 
into general nuclear war under the pressure of crises and 
Limited violence, 

Efforts to meet these two needs are discussed in Sections 
{ and II, below. 

2. The common keynote to these efforts is that they 
are geared to defensive, rather than offensive, purposes. 


3. Given our estimate of Bloc intentions and capabilities, | 





the chances of "winning" the present competition by using . 


or threatening force to roll back the frontiers of the Bloc 
seem slim. Given our faith in the greater effectiveness and | 


attract.ve power of a community of free nations, our chances 





of winning 
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of winning that competition through success in our construct ive 
programs segm good. These programs would tend to be disrupted 
by military conflict. The gains which we might achieve through 
an aggressive military or diplomatic strategy would chus 
probably be outweighed by the damage such a strategy might 
do to our basic goals. 
I, Uses of Force 

4, Making clear our will to resist any aggressive use 
of force should, of course, be our first line of defense. 
Collective security pacts, bilateral treaties, unilateral 


' 


statements, and token US deployments abroad -- all contribute’ 
to deterring aggression. But nome are likely to have the 
intended effect unless we are, in fact ; ready to use defensive 
furce, as necessary. 

5. We should beware of enticing arguments for not doing 
so, e.g., Berlin is “indefensible” or Vietnam is "peripheral." 
Circumstances beyond our control have drawn the borders of the 
free world where they now stand, and in most contested areas 
we have, either Amplictely or explicitly, associated ourselves 
with its defense. If we draw back, the Communists will 
be encouraged to test us elsewhere and our allies will be 
discouraged from resolute resistance to Commmist threats 
and aggressions, We should, however, seek to minimize the 


commitment of US prestige to defense of positions which are 


not clearly within the borders of the free world, unless we 
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intend to fight to hoid thea, 

6. Direct Aggression. When the chreat is one of direct 
aggression, we should be ready to meet it by despatching US 
forces, preferably in concert with other free world nations, 
to the assistance of the country under attack. Deployment 
of US forces and their supplies overseas should be such as 
to permit rapid and effective action to this end. 

Our aim in such action should generally be to restore 
a situation comparable to the one which existed before thd 
aggression, and to do this with minimum risk of general 
muclear war. The scale and scope of allied military 
operations should be related to this aim. 

Early initiation of use of nuclear weapons would not 
- be consistent with this objective, since there is a 
significant probability that it would lead to counter-use, 
Use of nuclear weapons should only be initiated if it is 
wholly clear that the aggression cannot otherwise be defeated 
and if a careful calculation shows that it would be possible, | 


aT 


should the Communists respond with nuclear weapons, to 


draw net advantage from a limited local exchange of these 





‘ 
weapons. 
, 


If nuclear 
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If nuclear weapons must be used because the aggression 
cannot otherwise be defeated, the initial use should be 
Limited and selective, geared if possible to the essentially 
political purpose of demonstrating firm intent with minimum 
risk of escalation. If our political use of nuclear weapons 
fails to dissuade the Communists from continuing the 


aggression, nuclear weapons should be used to seek a military 


decision. We should strike at military targets directly re- 





lated to the fighting, on the minimum scale needed to end 


that fighting. Where consistent with the object of achieving 


a milicary decision, nuclear weapons should not be used 
against the territory of the USSR and Communist China. 

We should seek to deter the kinds of Communist counter- 
use which would lead to rapid escalation, We should make 
clear that any Soviet attack on Western cities and/or strategic 


delivery systems would lead us to attack these systems with 





\ 

such force as might be required to destroy then. 
7. Indirect Aggression. Ovr national strategy ) 

y 


must recognize that, the more likely threat to the less 





developed countries will be that of indirect aggression. 
_ Local groups, often with clandestine support from abroad, 
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will be | 
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will be used to seek control of a part or all of the country. 
This type of internal subversion can escalate, through 
guerrilla revolt, to conventional civil war with foreign 
involvement, .The battlefield of such an attack is the 
society itself, since that society furnishes most of the 
resources, motivations and targets of the struggle. 

A comprehensive development program calculated to 
minimize dissidence and meet popular aspirations ~ starting 
at the village level, is the best preventive action. Such 
a program should be mounted, wherever possible, before 
dissatisfaction reaches the point of unrest. 

If indirect aggression nonetheless boils over, our 
primary response should be to enhance the over-all strength 


of the government under attack. Je should encourage it 


to use this strength to win back dissident elements supporting 


the hard-core of rebel leadership. This will require a 
combination of balanced internal security capabilities 
(police, dual-purpose armed forces, adequate intelligence). 
The US role should be to advise, finance, and train and 
equip indigenous personnel, We will be better able to 
perform this role if appropriate emphasis is placed on means 
of 
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of countering irregular warfare in US aid, training, research 
and development, and other national security programs. We 
should develop programs which are geared to the probiems and 
tensions of vulnerable societies in their totality, and which 
seek to bring to bear appropriate politico-military responses 
through indigenous leadership. 

US combat troops should be committed only if they would 
clearly have a decisive effect in meeting an indirect aggression 
which could not be contained in any other way, This will 
rarely be the case, US troops will seldom be adequate 
substitutes for properly trained and oriented indigenous tropps 
acting under local leadership, in programs intimately relatet 
to local conditions. Their introduction will, on the other 
hand, involve some risk of a counter-productive local response 
and some danger of escalation - due both to Communist reactions 
and to the frustrations that would be generated in the US 
by prolonged use of US forces in the prolonged, ambiguous, 
subtle and difficult tasks of suppressing internal rebellions. 

Proposals for meeting the threat of indirect aggression 


by large scale air and/or ground attack on its external 
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source should be viewed with skepticism. 


If we 
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If we cannot successfully meet the aggression on it; | 
own termse-i.e,, by developing indigenous leadership which 
can prevail, widening the war will probably not protect the 
government under attack, If we can disc:.arge the task, 
widening the war may well be umnmecessary. Large scale 
attack on the external source of aggression would, moreover, 
probably Lead to Chinese Communist or Soviet counter-action, 
with possibilities for escalation that are, quite literally, 
incalculable, Our effort to build a commmity of free nations 
might be greatly slowed, if not wholly halted, by the resuiting 


t 
spreading hostilities. : 


8. Role of Other Countries. In all these actions, we 


should seek to persuade our major European allies, as well 
as any countries in the area with the needed capability, to 
make their full contribution. 
The will and ability of less developed countries to | 
make an effective external contribution to such military i 


actions will not generally be great, however. 


-—— 


We should not posit military aid programs or contingency 


plans on the assumption that these countries will do more “ 
< 


than contribute to their own defense. . ih 
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In increasing their capability to defend themselves, 
priority should be given to the most urgent threat they face. — 
Where this threat is internal, we should help these countries 
tu develop effective counter-guerrilla and related capabilities. 
We should not generally burden less developed countries in 
this category with ambitious military programs to meet direct 
external aggression, as well. This would merely prevent economic 
progress needed to meet the internal danger. 

A few less developed countries may face an urgent 
threat of direct external aggression, however. In these 
countries we should try to build up local armies which colid 
complement our own forces in resisting direct aggression. 
Even here, we should not press this effort to the point of 
diverting local resources and energies from needed internal 
tasks. It is more in our interest to maintain a US military 


establishment which will be sufficient to meet the external 


threat than to urge these countries to military programs | 


We must recognize, of course, that these countries’ 
military programs will only partly be subject to our 
influence, Where local governments are determined to | 

maintain ) 


which might threaten their viability. 
- 
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maintain larger armies than we believe wise, it will still 
be in our tnterest to try to help these armies become a 
force for responsible leadership and effective modernization 
of che country concerned, and to orient them generally toward 
the free world. Such an effort by the US will be especially 
relevant in the case of African and Latin American countries, 
which seem determined to maintain the military trappings of 
scevereigncty even if no external threat is at hand. These 
countries' armies may well play a major role <- for better or 
worse - in their countries’ economic and political life; we 
shaild oo. cut ourselves off from them merely because they are 
wasteful and unnecessary. 

It may sometimes help to persuade less developed countries 
not to mount larger forces than are required if we give them 
guarantees of prompt and effective US military action in case 
of attack, e.g., through security pacts, We should not, 


however, allow ourselves to be trapped in a vicious circle, 
in order to keep these pacts alive, 


9. The threat of aggressive use of force has so far 


in which we find ourselves providing aid for still larger forces : 
= 

< 

been 
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been discussed in terms of Communist action. fhe problem 
is more difficult. Forceful change is also sometimes 
threatened by the threats of non-Commnist councries against 
each other, It might conceivably also be threatened by a 
desire on the part of one or more of them to fight Communist 
nations when this was not required for defensive purposes. 

A prime object of US policy should be to avoid allowing 
non-Communist countries thus to trigger hostilities which 
might elther create opportunities for Communist expansion 
or involve the US in unnecessary conflict. To this end: 

(a) ye should keep our more hot-headed allies oo 
a tight logistic leash, seek to develop juint command arrange« 
ments which would give us a voice in their forces’ use, and 
work out joint contingency plans which would orient these 


forces to defensive purposes in case of local hostilities. 


(b) Regional arms control should be favored, 
particularly when it is proposed by the countries concerned, E 
lacit agreement with the Bloc for restrainc in shipping : 
arms to troubled areas, e.g., Africa and the Arab countries 
and Israel, might be helpful. Normal Intelligence techniques 7 
might be sufficient to ascertain whether such an agreement I< 3 
was being generally observed, | . | 

(c) | 
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(c) We should try to enhance UN procedures for 





peaceful settlement of disputes and use them wherever feasible. 
Stand-by arrangements for sending UN patrol forces to meet 
emergency needs should be strengthened. We should seek to 
improve UN command and staff organization, to expand 
training for UN functions, and to secure earmarking of 
additional forces for possible service with the UN to this 
end. 
(d) We should focus on situations, e.g., West 

New Guinea, which might explode into local conflict be 
free nations, and try to initiate preventive an 
action before the event. 

All these kinds of action will serve our basic purpose 
shielding the community of free nations against violence 
and aggression ~ no less directly than will our preparations 


to meet Communist attack, 
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{l. A Stable Military Environment 

l. Sur ability co shield the community of free nations 
frem aggression will depend not only on *f~- specific use 
uf furce co -meec vr deter aggression but also on the vuver- 
all wilitary environment within which such use cakes place. 
Measures tu create a stable military environment, 1.e., one 
which will not readily deteriorate into general nuclear war 


under the pressure vf crises and limited conflicts, are 


discussed below in relation to US military and arms control prograns 


A. Military Programs 


2, Strategic Forces. The US should give the Soviets no 


reason to doubt our will to use nuclear striking power, if. 
necessary, We should maintain a strategic furce which is: 
\a) suffictently effective s0 that Sino~Soviet 
aggressive power clearly could not survive its all-out use, 
(b) sufficiently invulnerable so that its survival 
need not rest on (1) striking first, (ii) our taking such 
“crash" measures in a crisis to reduce its vulnerability as 
the Soviets might consider evidence of impending attack: 
or (111) an instant US response to ambiguous evidence of 
impending enemy attack; 
(c) sufficlently flexible to be susceptible of 


discriminating and controlled use against a wide variety 


of 
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of alternative target systems, -- buth in any initial use, 
and in continuing hostilities in accordance with assured 
continuity in decision-making. 

3. Non-Nuclear Forces. A second major element in a 
stable military environment must be a Free World capability 
to use force within certain Limits without taking actions 
involving a high probability of nuclear war. The contribution 
that overseas forces might make to this capability has already 
been discussed, To this same end, the US should maintain 
non-nuclear forces in the continental US which are: 

(a) sufficiently substantial so that they could, 

in conjunction with foreign forces and US forces abroad, 
contain aggression short of all-out Soviet or Chinese 
Communist attack without using nuclear weapons; 


(b) sufficiently mobile so that they could resnond 


promptly and in needed numbers to two simultaneous threats 


(c) sufficiently flexible to be susceptible of 


use ~ 


in distant parts of the world; | 
' 
= 
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use - both by themselves and in support of other countries' 
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forces - in Irregular and sub-belligerent, as well as regular, 
military operations; 

(d) sufficiently ready so that they could accomplish 
these purposes without large mobilization of US reserves. 
We cannot assume that the threats we will have to face will 
be so infrequent, dramatic, and unambiguous as to make 
recurring reserve call-ups a feasible or desirable means of 
meeting then. 

4, Active and Passive Defense. A third major element 
in a stable military environment must be sufficient US defense 
ageinst Soviet nuclear attack to assure, and hence to make 
clear to the Soviets, that the US Government; 

(a) would be able to fumction and to dispose of 


its remaining resources in an organized fashion after general 








nuclear war; i 
(b) could protect the civil population sufficiently | 
' to count on popular support in facing up to the threat of 7 
general nuclear war. | 
Active defense of the continental US contributes to r 
these purposes, Few actions would so change the world scene 
as the development of a genuinely effective anti-ballistic | r 





missile capability by either side. Research and development ; | 


directed 
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directed to this problem should -i.¢ hig: -«tority. | . 

Passive defense programs, including fall-out shelters, 
should also be carried out as needed to surve the purposes 
outlined above. It follows from the basic doctrine set 
forth in this paper that care should be taken not to generate 
such an undue popular preoccupation with these programs as to 
divert public attention and energies from other tasks needed 
to achieve a community of free nations, 

B. Arms Control 

5. US policy regarding arms control should have the { 
same basic purpose as our military programs: to create a 
stable military environment, in which our security can be 
assured with minimum risk of nuclear war. 

6, General Disarmament. To this end we should continue 
to propose a phased program for the achievement of general 
end complete disarmament, 

Such a program must be one that is consistent with 
wur goal of commmity of free nations, ‘Thus, it must ensure 


that disarmed nations can pursue legitimate international] goals at 
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least as effectively as they dw today. and it must equally 


ensure that the right of these nations to determine their own 





political, economic, and social system is at least as t 


effectively protected as it is today. 


A disarmament 
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A disarmament policy that satisfies these conditions 
must seek to develop, parallel to the curtailment and ultimate 
abandonment of national military power, the growth of inter- 
national mechanisms, including international force, which 
will permit snbictationat relations to proceed in such a way 
that change and evolution occur peacefully and in broad 
directions consistent with our long-term goals. 

7. Limited Arms Control. While seeking agreement with 
the Soviets on such a comprehensive program, we should also 
press for consclously Limited measures designed to reduce the 


more explosive possibilities inherent in possession of — 


armaments, ; 
One element of such a limited program should be measures 
to reduce the risk of war by accident or miscalculation, This 
should be given very high priority, and actively pursued. 
Consideration shaild be given to negotiating on this matter 
through procedures and in a forum different from that in which 
more comprehensive and complicated programs dominate the 
stage, and thus create a highly charged propaganda atmosphere. 
A second main purpose of limited arms control should be 
to reduce the risk of nuclear proliferation to other national 


governments, e.g., by an agreement between the nuclear 
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powers ‘i 
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powers not to give warheads int» the national custody of ~ 
other coustries, and by an agreement to cease production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes, which might also 
involve nuclear stockpile reductions. 

In the long run, other stabilizing measures may also be 
feasible, As both sides achieve increasingly effective 
and invulnerable missile capabilities, for example, it may be 
possible to consider agreements to abate great power campetition 
in missiles and also in the stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 
Prevention, or at least inhibition, of the extension of armg 
conpetition to outer space and celestial bodies could also . 
serve a stabilizing purpose. 

Total nuclear disarmament is unlikely of early achievement, 
So long as we and the Russians alike possess the enormous 
buc somewhat inhibited power of the thermonuclear weapon, however, — 
its sobering effects will continue to obtain in some measure. . 
[If we can supplement these sobering effects by other measures 
Likely to inhibit a resort to arms, we may then have the 


best of an imperfect world, until general disarmament comes 


about. 
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PART IHKRER A Framework fu. Needed Tasks 

Chapter s th Atlentie © wwami'y ¢\6 Japan 

A community of free nations can oniy be built if some 
of irs members are willing and able to deploy substantial 
resources beyond their borders in prosecuting the needed 
constructive and defensive tasks which have been outlined, 
Given the realities of power, ‘this will and ability must be 
found largely in the US, Western Europe, and Japan, 

I, The United States 

1. Economic Base. A higher rate of economic growth 
than has been achieved in recent years will be needed to 
generate an increasing level of resources fom US assistance 
and security programs, to give convincing evidence iv other 


countries of the attractive power of our social and economic 


system, and to ensure that the US continues to be the Leading 


workshup and trading partner of a commmity of free nations. 
Our broad national objective should be to achieve the annual 


average of 4.2% growth in gross national product agreed on 


at: the OECD in November, 1961. Achievement of this objective 


will be dependent, in some degree, on government action. 
Piscal, tax, and monetary polic‘es should be such as 


to permit fulfillment of this growth objective without 
generating 
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generating such continuing inflation as would impair public | 
morale, givert labor and capital to uneconomic purposes, and 

prevent a balance in our international payments. This balance 
should be sought through policies which will assist, or at 

least not slow down, progress toward an effective world 

community - e.g., by seeking to improve the US competicive 

position, lower world trade barriers, and promote US exports. 

2. Political Base. Sustained US public support and 
understanding will also be needed to prosecute the broad 
strategy outlined in this paper. 

This will only be forthcoming if a clear sense of 


oo .-.—a> 


direction and meaningful effort can be conveyed to the 
American people--a sense which outweighs the effect of 
particular interests, partisan passions, and traditivnai 
prejudices, 

To convey that sense, the general strategy that is being 
followed by the US should be laid before the American people 
with the same candor as within the executive branch. Specific 
measures for which public support is being sought should be 
related to this strategy, in public expositions, wherever 





possible. 
Il. The 
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II, The Europese Ccrmuricy 

3. The resources vf Wesiieri cucipe will only add up to 
an effective grouping if the separate Quropean nations pool 
these resources in common enterprises. The beginnings of 
concerted action to this end are to be seen in the European 
Community. 

4, The guiding rule of our Buropean policy should be to 
enhance the strength and cohesion uf this Community within a 
broader Atlantic framework. 

5. We should encourage any tendency in the Community 
co extend its integration into the political field. We shou} d 
not be deterred by fears of a "third force'’ which would play! 
che US and USSR off against each other, The danger that a 
united Europe will deliberately follow policies that favor 
rhe Communists is slight. Much more real is che danger thac 
ui ope will be induced by a sense of internal division and 
xternal weakness not to react vigorously to efforts to extend i 
Sommunist influence into the less developed areas, This 
danger will be reduced in propurtion as furopean strength and 
confidence is enhanced within an effeccive Atlantic Community. 


- 

6. We should encourage the UK to participate fully \< ! 
‘ 

ln the movement toward integrat‘un, both to strengthen + 
that | 
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that movement and to balance present Franco-Cerman leader 
ship. We should be chary of “special” US bilateral relatio: 
with the UK, which might serve as a bar to its full integraticn 
within the European Community, 

7. We should use such influence as we can exercise on 
German events to support those German leaders and groups 
which believe that the Buropean Commmity should be the main 
focus of Germany's foreign policy. An increasing absorption 
in the affairs of that Community wili be the best safeguard 
against a recrudescence of irresponsible nationalism in German 
national life and policy. ' 

The danger of such a recrudescence may grow as time shows 
nu signs of weakening or eroding Soviet control of East 
Germany. We should represent to German opinion that the must 
effective way of moving toward rewnification Lies in enhancing 
the strength, stability, and attractive power of the 
European Community into which East Germany might eventually 
be absorbed. ‘Ye should meke clear that we do not abandon 





this Commmity. The credibility of this posture will be 
enhanced by a firm defense of the freedum of West Berlin, 
and of the Western presence in and access to West Berlin, 


' 


: 
| 
the goal of reunification as one hoped-for outcome of eta 
' 
- 
< 
s | 
since West Berlin is a symbol of reunification to German : 


opinion. 
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III, "S-B2uropean Partnership 

8. A.closer partnership between the US and an integrated 
Burope within the Atlantic Community will become the more 
feasible as progress is achieved toward Buropean integration; 
the US can work more effectively with a single integrated 
Burope than with several weaker Buropean nations. Despite 
obvious obstacles, resulting partnership should be capable of 
embracing Japan in the economic sphere at the earliest possible 
time. 

9. Economic Base. If these nations are to engage in 
undertakings abroad on the scale required to build a larger 
commmity of free nations, they must devote increasing resources 
to this purpose. This means that they will need to take joint ~ 
as well as individual national - steps to accelerate their 
ecomomic growth. -_ 

The US should negotiate with the Buropean Commmity 
ami Japan for drastic across the board reductions in restrictions 
om trade in industrial goods. This will permit these countries 
to achieve more effective use of their resources and hence 
more rapid growth. The benefits of any agreed cuts should 





be extended to other countries. Attempts to promote freer 
non~discriminatory trade on a worldwide basis should be 


prosecuted 
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prosecuted with utmost vigor; they make a vital contribution 

to economic health of the free world. 

These advanced countries should also eventually seek 
to concert on steps regarding production, trade, and pricing 
of the agricultural commodities which they produce in surplus 
amounts. 

Progress along these lines will create an atmosphere in 
which it will be easier for them to agree on reductions in 
present restrictions on imports from less developed areas, 
such as were discussed earlier in this paper. 

The Evropean Community, the US, and Japan should alsof 
seek to accelerate their growth by coordinating their monetary. 
and fiscal policies. They should work to develop or strengthen 
international monetary arrangements that make it possible 
for them to pursue qultilateral and non-discriminatory trade. 
These will include measures to limit destabilizing mvvements 


of liquid funds, and arrangements for making effective use r 
of present world reserves. This may require new institutions. 

Such monetary and fiscal policies will permit these | 
countries to press forward with expansionist domestic policies 
without undue fear of generating costly and disruptive | 


imbalances 
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imbalances in their international paynencs. 

Over the long run, steps toward still closer US economic 
association with the Buropean Community may be feasible and 
cesirable. The form that these steps might take cannot now be 
defined, but the possibility of such closer association 
should be constantly before us. 

LO. Military Base. The European countries will be 
more likely to join the US in needed tasks throughout the 
free world if they have some assurance that their home base 
will be reasonably secure against Soviet threats and at hteary 
pressures. i 

(a) They must believe thet adequate nuclear power 
will be available to deter or defeat all-out attack upon 
thea, We should assure them that US strategic forces wiil 
cover targets essential to the defense of NATO Burope and 
»eek to develop with them guidelines and procedures for [ 
consultation and decision regarding use of these strategic | 
forces, 


This may not, however, be enough. We should, therefore, | 


also be willing to explore with our allies the concept of «a i‘. : 
imltilaterally owned and controlled sea~borne NATO MRBM force, 
cs outlinec by che President in his Ottawa speech. : 
Use of 
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Use of this force would be on the basis of guidelines and 
procedures agreed to by our allies. Im the process of 
exploring this concept with our allies, we could determine 


whether sufficient pressures existed to warrant our seriously 





considering procedures which would permit the force to be used 
under certain conditions without our consent, 
Even if the European countries were unable to agree 
on decision-making procedures which would make it feasible tv 
establish chis force, the mere fact of our having proposed it 
shaild help to reduce fears of US willingness to use nuclear 
weapons in Burope's defense. Even if the decision-making , 
formula were agreed upon and left uncertainty as to vhether 
the force would ever be used, the basic credibility of the 
nuclear deterrent to Soviet attack would not be affected 
since the bulk of Chat deterrent could remain under US control, 
It should be recognized that there are grave riske and 
difficulties associated with proceeding along these lines. 
The alternative, if European concerns cannot otherwise be 


met, is probably a growing pressure for the creation of 

separate nuclear capabilities by individual European countries. 
- 
< 


This would generate fears and divisions more grievous than 
. any | 
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any now resulting from the US nuclear monopoly. 

We should continue our existing policy of opposing 
and discouraging any movement in this direction (1) by 
refusing assistance for the French national nuclear program: 
(iL) by trying to phase the UK out of its independent 
strategic program ~- which stimulates France to wish to 
follow suit; and (111) by refusing to deploy additional 
MRBM's to the forces of individual European countries, sinc 
this deployment would tend to evolve into de facto national ; 
nuclear capabilities, whether or not the resulting forces 
wece committed to SACEUR. 

(b) A sound military base for a confident European 


association with the US 


must also 
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must also be one which cumvinces European nations that they 
could defeat non-nuclear aggression short of all-out Suoviet 
attack without destroying themselves in the process. They 
have so far viewed US attempts to lead them in building up 
an improved conventional capability with suspicion, since 
they believe that these attempts reflect a US desire to 
disengage from their nuclear defense. The matter will appear 
in a different light if the steps referred to under (a) above 
are also being taken: The Buropeans will be more likely to 
welcome US leadership in a defense policy that will enable 
them to defeat and survive limited attacks, if they believe 
that this policy will also deter all-out attack. 

US leadership in enhanc ing Europe's non-nuclear capabilities 
wiil only be effective, however, if it involves more than 


exhortations. Maintenance of substantial US forces on the 





continent, continuing modernization of these forces, and US 
participation in cost-sharing arrangements which distribute | 
the defense burden equitably through the alliance as a whole 
will all be needed. 


the US and Western Europe should, with Japan as their partner ; 


in some cases, be able to cooperate more effectively in 


—— eee 


ll. With a secure military base and expanding resources. 
be 
< 


meet ing the needs of the rest of the free world. 
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We should continue the effort which the Secretary of 
State inougureted at the NATO meeting in Oslo to persuade the 
other NATO countries that there are no areas peripheral to 
their vital interests, 

This can best be done if there is full and frank con- 
sultations with these countries about the best use of our 
combined resources. We come closest to doing this in our 
relations with the UK. We should increasingly treat France 
and Germany, the European Commmity as ict emerges, as well 
as Japan in certain fields, with the same candor and — 
These entities are more likely to act the part of powerful 
and responsible allies if we treat them as such. 

The forum for concerting about defensive tasks is NATO. 
We should be forthcoming in our NATO consultation, and seek 
to strengthen and extend the use of NATO for this purpose. 

The forum for concerting about constructive tasks 
is the OECD. The US should take the lead in pressing for 
increased consultation in this forum. OECD's organizational 
arrangements should be sufficiently flexible to reflect the 
fact that Japan is an indispensable partner in many of these 





tasks; some of the OECD members are not. 
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It is essential to continue our efforts to strengthen 
NATO and the.OECD as European integration goes forward. The 
best way to guard against a stronger Europe becoming a "third 
force” is to bind it tightly to the US through ever more 


effective Atlantic institutions. 
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Chapter 2: ochar lies Becween Nations 

1. The community of free nations is based on the sum 
total of ell the manifold ties -- private and public, tangible 
and intangible -- which bind its members to each other. These 
ties make it’ possible for them to work together with gvod 
effect, and limit their ability to harass each other or to 
a with irresponsibility. The development of such ties 
cannot be forced, but must flow normally frum the development 
vf a concensus of views, the sharing of common ideals and 
aspirations, and the existence of a true “community” feeling. 
Such tiles can, however, be developed by public and private 
initiatives, properly timed, where the precondition for ond 
already exists, Bilateral, regional, and worldwide measures 
to this end are discussed below. 

2. US Bilateral Ties. We should seek to strengthen 
bilateral ties between the US and other free countries ~- — 
whether they are allies or neutral. A wide variety of 
activities can serve this purpose, aside from the day-to-day 
conduct of diplomatic affairs, e.g., the Peace Corpse, the 
people-to-people program, reciprocal state visits, cwrism, 


and the exchanges of people. 





3. Other Developed Countries’ Bilateral Ties. 4e should 
encourage 
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encourage other developed nations act the "core" of the 
community-of free nations to maximize their contacts with che 
less developed nations, on a basis of consent, mutual interest, 
@d self-respect. Concentrations of influence such as the 

Dutch once exerted in Indonesia and the Belgians in the 

Congo would thus increasingly be substituted for in a given 
country by the composite influence of a number of free developed 
countries. 

4, la 1 Develo Countries. 

We should urge the less developed nations also to increase 
bilateral ties among each other, and encourage any tendenc 
among them to pool their sovereignty in larger units. ‘here 
disputes between them hinder this process, we should consider 
remedies: UN action, or an offer of good offices by the US 
oc sume third nation or grouping, e.g., the Commonwealth. 

5, Regional Ties. we should encourage regional ties { ) 
and groupings among the less developed countries, wherever a | 
significant desire and sound basis for such ties exists. | 
These ties are more often a result, than a cause, of basic : 
drives for regionalism, but initiatives to stimulate or ict 
exploit them can sometimes be helpful. ‘here the possibility 


‘ 





exists 
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exists of formalization of constructive groupings, we should 
provide incentives in the form uf assistance to group enter- 
prises. Within regional groupings, differences between 
neighbors may tend to become submerged to the exigencies 
of the group. Groups can thus achieve constructive results 
which would not be attainable by individual nations. Bilateral 
relationships are also more intimate and meaningful between 
members of a group. 

6. Economic Regionalism. The US should encourage eny 
less developed countries that may wish to do so <o form 
not only political associations but also regional customs 
unions or free trade areas that conform to GATT criteria. 

It should support arrangements of this kind, or other regional 
trading arrangements in the less developed areas, that would 
lead co the competitive exploitation of larger markets. 

7. QAS. The OAS is «4 prime example of a useful 
regional grouping. After the Atlantic Community, it is the 
most effective grouping of which we are a member. We should 
continue to value our membership, and take care that our 
participation in other groupings does not detract from the 
attention and energy that we devote to strengthening of the 


‘ 


OAS. 
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OAS. We should seek to remove or reduce obstacles to its 





effectiveness; e.g., by working to isolate che Cuban govern- 


ment and “CTastroist movements in the Hemisphere. 
We should support other regional activities in the 


Americas, such as the Economic Commission for Latin America 


and the embryonic common market sreas under discussion in 


Central and South America. 

8. Africa. Here is an area in which closer regional 
ties could help to minimize some of the more dangerous 
consequences of Balkanization. We should encourage any 
tendency on the part of the African states to concert for 
peaceful settlement of disputes, arms limitation, and the 
promotion of improved transport and economic development. 


We should not exaggerate the likely pace of progress, however. 


t 


| 
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9. Asis. de should also seek increased regional 
cooperation among Asian countries along the rim of Communist 
China. We should exploit existing instruments and seek to 
create new ones to this end. 

In the economic field, the Columbo Plan Organization 
brings many of these countries together with each other and 
with countries from outside the region in pursuits which they 
rightly conceive to be in their interest. It is thus a sig- 
nificant force both for regional cohesion and for closer ties 
between the region and the Wert. We should support and 
strengthen it, end also ECAFE, in any way we can. 

There is no grouping in the security field which commands 
such widespread local support in Asia. We should continue to 
support the two existing regional security pacts, SEATO and i 
ANZUS, so long as they appear to enjoy sufficient acceptance | 
among their members to outweigh any divisive effects which they 
may have in’ free Asia as a whole. If possibilities for new 
and more effective regional groupings in defense of South~- 
cast pata open up, we should exploit them. We should be 
willing to submerge SEATO in any such groupings if this 
would erhance their chances of coming about. 

‘ We should 
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We should also explore the possibility of finding 





common ground in the economic field, on which to base @ Pacific (cum 
Pacific Community, for which the US, Cenada, and Japan 

could provide.a nucleus of developed states and around 

which other states of the area could usefully be grouped, 

if they wish. 

10. Where participation by ourselves or other in- 
dustrialized nations in these regional groupings is 
acceptable to the other members, this will help to weave 
a still tighter web of free world ties. But we should not 
press. if other free states wish to consider matters of 
mutual concern without outsiders present, their grouping, 
if constructive, will still help build the comuatey of 
free nations. 

Ll. fhe UN is the most important forum in which closer 
political ties between developed and less developed free 
nations ere to be sought. It is the only forum in which we 
and all eae toon deve loped nations come continuously 
toge and work toward common goals. ic is a continuing 
weans educating the emerging nations about the facts of 


international life. it creates international institutions, 
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@.g., the FAO and WHO -- which alsvu ten¢ to strengthen the 
commmity.of free nations. 

The UN can thus make a continuing and powerful -- if 
not decisive -- contribution to the growth of the comamity 
of free nations. 

To this end, we should seek to extend the scope and enhance 
the effectiveness of its activities.- ve should.continue to give 
vigorous support to the development of its executive function, 
i.e., the concept of a single and effective Secretary General 
and the independence of the UN Secretariat. 

We should try to persuade the less developed countr that 
it is in their interest to do the same. The UN is now dependent 
for ite continued effectiveness on these countries’ support. 
Persistent Soviet efforts to hobble the UN can only be 
frustrated with that support. 

It will help to convince these countries that effective UN 
activities edvance their welfare and help them to guard against 
great power domination if UN activities of direct benefit to 
them -- e.g., UN aid to African education, UN food surplus 
disposal, UN peace-keeping machinery, and UN activities 
attendant on the International Development Decade can be pressed 
forward vigorously. We should seek to do just this. 


We should 
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We should also neke 4 major effort to consult and 


7 


concert intimately at che UN with the less developed countries 
about measures that we are taking outside the UN to build « 
community of free nations. (co facilitate this intercourse 
we should avoid exclusive or preclusive ties with the Atlanric 
nations in UN voting or debace. Ve should try to persuade 
our Eurcpean allies that the broad purposes they and we are 
pursuing jointly in the world will best be advanced by a US 
posture which thus seeks to attract new nations into the 
emerging community of free nations -~- even if it ruffles 
some European feelings in the process. 
12. There is another worldwide forum worth commending 
he Commonwealth is « useful and effective tie between sone 
developed members of rhe free world community and « wide 
variety of ewerging nations in Asia and Africa. it can 
prooably do sore to bring some of these diverse and widely 
separsred nations together than any other instrument now 
available in the . free world. We should encourage its con: | 
tinued effectiveness in every way consistent with our support | 


for European integratiun. We should take care not to urge 


AT 


newly independent members of the Commonwealth to substitute 
‘ at 
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close reletions with the US for their Commomwealth ties. 
13. The Prench Community is noc yet in the same league 
but it holds promise. We should act in ways which would 
help it to fulfill chat promise, so long as it seems to 
rest on s solid base of support among its less developed 
wenbers . 
14. A wide variety of private worldwide forums can 
also be helpful. It is worth remembering that the community 
we know best, the United States, is held together not “| 
by constitutional ties between the fifty states but also 
@ complex network of non-political ties between private 
groups in each of these states. We should seek to encourage 
and bring about similar ties between the wide variety of bus- | 
iness, labor, professional, fraternal, philenthropic, and , 
civic orgenizations that span the free world. The great 
world religions can serve to bind the community of free 
nations closer together; they have much in common, and stand 
out in sharp contrast with the atheistic principles of Com- 
munis. 
Our ultimate hope is to create, in all these ways, 4 


multilateral framework of world contacts so complex and so 
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strong thet ic can truly be termed a world community. 

15. “The success of this US policy will require, 
however, that the other free nations come to understand 
and shere our goal of creating a community of free nations. 
‘The YS public posture toward the outside world should be 
designed to help create that understanding. 

VS leaders -- in their addresses at. home and in the 
UN -- should Lay out that goal, describe its content and 
advantage, and make clear how the manifold aspects of US 
policy ere related to its sttainmenc. , 

Our public information programs should do the same. 
They should indicate how our effort to build a community 
of free nations helps to assure the freedom, security and 
progress of other countries. The US can only prosecute its _ 49 
worldwide policy effectively if "it is so directed," as =~ 
Sir Eyre Crowe well said of Britain's policy before World 
War i, “as to harmonise with the general desires and ideals 
common to all mankind and, more particularly, that it is 
closely identified with the primary and vitel interests of 


si 
a majority, or as many as possible, of the other nations." 
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In Fact, this identity exists. 
pluralistic community of free nations, we have «a long-term 
goal which coincides with the interests and enptvectons of 

other peoples. As our public statements and information 
progrems bring this fact home to them, the broad concensus 
which is the indispensable foundation of thet community 


will tend to be created. 
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In trying to build a 
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Ll. Our political posture toward the Communist nations 
should be geared to cur basic purpose: the building of 4 
community of free nations. 

2. This posture should, therefore, keep the main fccus 
of free world attention where it belongs: on oppertun: ties 
in the free world, rather than on the need for reacting to 
Communist propaganda and diplomatic initiatives. ir should 
keep free world relations with the Communists in perspective 
as one element of our concerted effort to build and defend 
s free world system, And it should encourage evolution in 
the Communist nations which might eventually permit them to 
be absorbed into that system. 

3. che following sections discuss the implications of 
these broad purposes for our relations with (4) the USSR; 
(ii) the satellites; (iii) Communist China, (iv) Communist 
ideology . | 

i. The USSR 
4. che best way to avoid an excessive precccupation 


with periodic crises in our relations with the USSR is 





obviously to avoid the crises. 
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One step to this end is to build up the wilitary strength 
to detec them This has been discussed 

Another step is to address situations within the free 
world which could lead to crises. for example: the conflict 
in Angola might, if not alleviated, eventually become the 
focus of Bloc intervention (as in the case of the Congo) and 
thus erupt into a full-blown crisis which would engage our 
. wesources and prestige. US policy should make a deliberate 

effort co identify such possible crisis situations and “| 

resolve them before the Communist nations can exploit t 

it will elso be desirable to reduce the number of East: 
West friction points which contribute to crises, where this 
can be done without prejudice to our national objectives. 
We should periodically review US positions in international 
organizations (e.g., ostracism of Hungary) and Western in- 
telligence and propaganda operations from this standpoint . 

he most useful way to avoid crises will be to convey 
a lees understanding of our intentions to the Soviets. We 
should cultivate a maximum of informal communication with 
them to this end. We should discuss fully our policy toward 
the afeas and situations in which crises could erupt, so that 





they will not mis-read this policy as being weak or provocative. 
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in the long run we might fry to work toward tecit 
understandings as to the ground rules governing our com- 
petition with the USSR. if only by asking clear the ways | 
in which we ave likely to respond to different types of 
Communist actions. We should bring out the need for both 
our countries to exercise restraint in the use of their pcwer 
in weak and unstable less developed areas, in erder to keep 
that competition within manageable bounds. We should try to 
identify other areas, e g., inflammatory propaganda, in which 
mutual restraint might be desirable. 

>. When crises do erupt, our purpose in them should j{ 
be clear and simple: fo restore equilibrium as quickly 
and with as Little violence as possible, and without a net 
loss for our interests. We should avoid either: 

{a) trying to resolve the crises by concessions 
which would encourage the Communists to believe that crisis- 
mongering is a profitable occupation; 

(b) . being moved either by rising tensions cr by 
the importunities of our allies or our own public to pro- 
long and extend the crisis in an effort to inflict a dramatic 


humiliation on the Communists. 
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6 We should also enswe thar crises, when chey erupt, , 
de nut wholly deminite US policy hese crises would be re- 
warsling for the Communists if they thus decisively diverted 
our attention and energies from long-term endeavors. 

We should also beware of reecting t» crises in ways 
which would jeopardize those cunstructive endeavers ‘be 
recurring temptation to take actions to meet immediate threats 
which would change the directicn of our long-term policies 
will need to be resisted, if the basic strategy outlined t 
this paper is to be carried forward. 

7. All of this will clearly require vigorous US leader 
ship in shaping Western public opinion during crises. We 
should make clear to our own and allied peoples the need fcr 
both firmness and restraint We should resist any pressures 
for a military show-down or a diplcmatic "triumph." We 
should define our basic purpose -- prevention of forceful 
change ~- and indicate how this relates to our over-all 
strategy of seeking peaceful change in the building of « 
community of free nations. <his will be the easier to do 
if we have publicly and convincingly rehearsed chat strategy 
beforé the crisis. 
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8. It is equally important to avoid being diverted by 
either false detente or an excessive preoccupation with East- 
West negotiations . 

The best way to avoid the paralysing effects of false 
_ detente is to indoctrinate our own and allied peoples in 
the basic facts of the East-West struggle. We should make 
clear that this struggle arises out of the nature of the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist systems. While avoiding making 
ideology a casus belli, even in the propaganda field, we 
should be wholly clear as to the underlying conflict aon a 
ourselves and the Communists, and the fact that it is likely 
to continue for a very long time. 

The best way to avoid the excessive preoccupation with 
East-West negotiations which periodically seems to sweep over 
the West is: (1) to avoid over-dramatizing either the like- 
lihood of negotiations’ success or the consequences of their 
failure, and (41) to resist pressures for inflating the level 
of negotiation beyond what is substantively useful. 

It will be helpful to this end if we can avoid formal 
Summit meetings, except where needed business cannot other- 
wise be transacted. One such case may be where the full 
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authority of the heads of government is needed to halt «@ chain 
of military action and counter-action Leading struight to war. 
This is not to say that it would not be useful to develop 
further informal contacts and exchanges between the President 
and the Soviet leadership. 

«At will also be helpful if we can maintain a posture in 
negotiations which suggests that they are «a businesslike 
attempt to reduce the risk of war, and do not reflect any 
basic change in US or Soviet attitudes toward each orher. 

We stould sray clear of meaningless camaraderie. 

9. Our long-term purpose is to increase the chances o 
constructive evolution in the USSR, which might eventually 
move it to participate in che oumuutey of free nations. 

. Change is the law of life, and there will surely be 
internal change of some kind within Soviet society over rice. 
chis is not to say that the change will necessarily be of the 
kind which we would prefer, or will have any early useful 
effect on the USSR's enverasi posture. But there is obviously 
some possibility of this, and that is enough justification 
for US measures designed to reinforce any civilising pressures it 
which may be at work. 
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(a) #e should maintain continuing pressure on the 
USSR ta_expand exchanges of persons on equitable terms and 
to reduce restrictions on the flow of information. It may 
be somewhat difficult for Soviet leaders, like the Japanese 
Shoguns, to maintain a stable repressive system in the face 
of widening exposure to outside influence. 

(b) We should press for cooperative ventures in 
such fields as outer space, Antarctica, public health, and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Such ventures might give 
the Soviets somewhat more of a vested interest in respectability 
and perhaps even induce some of their officials to think 
albeit on a very small scale - in terms of business-like 
dealings with the West on matters of mutual advantage. 

(c) To the extent possible in the existing climate, 


| 


we should grant to the USSR the position its status as a 


great power warrants. ‘We should also hold out, by word and 





deed, the prospect of fuller Soviet participation and influenc 
in the commmity of free nations 2 ate Os Soviet leaders | 
show a genuine interest and will for such constructive 
participation. This will not change the basic policy of 
Soviet leaders now in power, but it may have some moderating 
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effects om their conduct, or that of their successors. It 
may ase aime it that much more difficult for the Soviet leader- 
ship to persuade its people that any change in the Soviet 
external posture is precluded by relentless Western hostility. 

None of this may do any good. Clearly we do not have 
such a good chance of success through such efforts that we can 
relax our efforts in other dire:tioms. We cannot expect 
Soviet society, which is also Russian society, to lose quickly 
the hostile and dangerous features that stem from the Commamist 
philusophy and Russian environment. But our effort to buifd 
a community of free nations would be incomplete if it did hot 
include some efforts toward this long-term goal. 

If, The Satellites 

10. We want the nations of E.istern Europe eventually to 
become members of the community of free nations. This will | 
hinge largely on an evolution in Soviet policy, which we f 


should seek to encourage--through oeans that have been out- 
lined. It will also hinge on changes within the satellites 
‘ 


themselves; the rest of this Section discusses means of ! 
- b 
promoting these changes. F 
Ll. ‘Ve should cry to widen contacts between the nations 
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of Eastern Burope and the West at every level. Such contacts 
will bring home in some way, however muted, the message of 
freedom. That message may encourage these peoples to press 
their governments, insofar as they safely can, for gradual 
internal liberalization and for steps toward greater national 
independence. 

12. Western contacts with the satellites'will generally 
depend on the consent of their govermments. That consent 
will hinge, in part, on the nature and apparent intent of 
the contacts which are being proposed. 

These contacts should not, therefore, appear to retide 
an intent to create early political changes in Eastern 
Burope. We should play “liberation” in low key, in order to 
achieve the wider East-West relations that are likely to 
promote gradual progress toward this eventual goal. 

When occasions arise on which our silence might be 
misinterpreted, however, we should make clear that the 
community of free mations is intended, in the long run, 
to include the peoples of Eastern Burope. 

13. Western Burope has a special role to play in all 
of this. As Buropean integration and economic progress proceeds 


its 
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ite pull and attraction will im.rc2asi igly be felt in Eastern 
Europe. We should encourage and assist the Jestern European 
nations to exploit any resulting tendency toward closer 
relations between the two parts of a once united continent. 

14. Poland and Yugoslavia offer special opportunities. 

It is in our interest that Polend maintain some freedom from 
Soviet control, and that Yugoslavia preserve its present 
relative independence. We should be prepared to furnish 
economic aid to this end, and we should encourage Vestern 
furopean nations -- perhaps acting through the Buropean 
Community -- to do the same. ; 

15. Albania is a special case. It is in our interest 
chat the break between Albania and the USSR continue, 
Ultimately, we should hope that Aibania would return to 
che commmity of free nations. For the time being, however, 
our interests would be best served by Albania‘'s remaining i 
a bone of contention between Commmist China and the USSR. 

16. East Germany is a problem of particular moment. 

To indicate that we regard the division of Germany as 


permanent would be to shake “est German confidence in the 





West end thus perhaps jeopardize effective Germah participation 
‘ in the 
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in the European and Atlantic Communities. On the o 
it will probably not be possible to insulate ourselves from 
dealingS with the East German regime over che long tern. 

We should be prepared to do business with the East German 
regime, as the need arises, on « technical level -~ much as 
the Yest Germans do. We should not grant d‘plomatic 
recognition. we should comtinue to make clear our dedication 
to German unity and our expectation that it will prevail. 

But with the passage of tiwe our East German policy should 
tend to converge with our general Buropean satellite policy. 

17. If revolts break out in East Germany or any 
satellite, we should bear in mind the defensive goal le 
out for our military policy in Part Three of this paper. Our 
grand design is to build a commmity of free nations which 
will expand by its attractive power; ve do not wish to 
jeopardize this design by allowing Eastern Burope to become 
a battlefield between ow selves and the USSR, unless we 
are attacked. We should maintain this posture if turbulence 
erupts in this area, and urge our allies to do the same. 

TIL Commmist Chins 

18. The chances of promoting a helpful evolution of 

the Chinese Communist state and its policies through increased 
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contects and diplomatic dealings appear remote indeed, uUS 
efforts cto achieve them at this time would invite the rebuffs 
of the Pelping regime and could lead to harmful misunder- 
standing of US policy among our friends in Asia, 

19. However we do need, as part of our effort to build 
a community of free nations,to strike a posture towards 
Corm@unist China which will place the onus for continued 
hostility squarely on Peiping and thus enhance free world 
confidence in US leadership and gain firmer suprort for policies 
designed to counter Chinese Communist expansion. 

By thus holding ajar the door to a better oom ' 
between Communist China and ourselyes, we can avoid serving 
the Peiping regime's interest in convincing the Chinese peopie 
that the US is their implacable enemy. Our doing so might 
also contribute to the emergence of more moderate policies 
if a deepening of Commmist China's difficulties in feeding 
its populace and building the industrial base fur world power 
should result in a leadership split. 

20. Simce the present Chinese Communist leadership 
has a vested interest in having the US appear to the world 
at large and to its own populace as implacably‘hostile, 
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«* cammet expect it to cooperate with US eff. cs toward 


cr @ ends outlined above. That being so, we mist place 
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aty reitan: m US actions which are unilateral, in the 


we of mot ne: 
‘: @canmpl:: 


(1) 


ssarily requiring a ChiCom response, 


' Lling apparently unnecessary provocaticns. 


4>) “1 wlag negotiations with Commuu‘st Chine 


: sprededc: ma. . 


co of mutual concern, as needad. 
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the GRC, but also uf progressively promoting the timely 





emergence there of government based on popular consent. 

‘(b) We should work, within the Limits which « useful 
relation with the GRC will allow, for a damping-down of the 
GRC-Chinese Cuutiintot civil war. As a first step, we should 
consider seeking a major reduction in the garrisons on the 
offshore islands - on purely military grounds. 

(c) We should, at the same time, make plain to 
the GRC our enduring commitment to sustain and defend a free 
Chinese government on Taiwan. We should outline our view 
as to the role such a government can play as an secectie} 
counter to the Chinese Communist regime over the long term 

22. These measures way enhance ‘free world cohesion, 
but it is unlikely that they will prevent Commmist China 
from continuing to grow in power and from eventually acquiring — 
a nuclear capability. 
This growth of Chinese Communist power might be slowed 
if the Sino-Soviet split widened. There is little we can 
do to promote that split, but we should at least avoid 
actions which might have the effect of healing it. We 
should not go out of our way to make it look as though 
Khrushchev 's 
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Khrushchev 's preference for nezotiation over fighting is 
vain one; and we should make clear that the contrary Chinese 
view, if put to the test, is likely to entail swift disaster. 
We should try to avoid giving the Chinese Communists a more 
effective basis than they now have for seeking Soviet nuclear 
aid, e.g., by US provision of offensive nuclear delivery 
systems to Communist China's neighbors or by basing such 
systems in areas close to mainland China before they are needed 
to counter a Chinese Commmist nuclear capability in being. 
We should not, however, become so fascinated with the 
Sino-Soviet split as to lose sight of the larger prospect| 
That both states will continue to wax in strength, without 
waning in hostility toward us. The only effective means of 
offsetting this prospect will be a continuing build-up of 
free world strength and cohesion, through our own constrictive | 
policies. 
IV, Commmist Ideology 

23, We should not be diverted from these positive 
policies by an excessive preoccupation with psychological 
warfare. Our best response to the Communists’ ideological 





bE 
offensive will be to get on with the building of a commmity j¢ 


of free 
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of free nations and to make clear that our policies to this 
end are compatible with the wish of people everywhere to 
live, wo Geka. to do things in their own way -- and not 
in accord with a superimposed pattern. 

24, In elaborating this goal and concept, we should 
‘seek to undermine the appeal of Commmist ideology - in both 
the free world and the Bloc. . 

We should oppose the Commmist thesis that the nations 
of the world now find themselves, and will continue to find 
themselves, in either one of three blocs - Commmist, 
capitalist, and neutral - the thesis that the nations are 
divided only between those that want to be free and those 
that would destroy that eceoten. 

We should meet the Communist contention that unrelenting 
hostility and conflict are a law of history with the contention 
that international peace and cooperation would actually 
exist but for the policies by which the Communist-ruled 
states exclude themselves from the world commmity. 

We should expose the Commmist concept that "peaceful 


coexistence" is a form of struggle between nations, and 





substitute the concept that honest coexistence is a frame- 
work for genuine cooperation for constructive garpeses. 
‘ te ; 
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We should not lend the Commmnists prestige by echoing 
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their talk about a "world Communisc movement." We should 
speak less of "international conmmism" and more of the 
national power complexes behind it. 4e should stress that 
the only genuine international movement, in the true sense 
of that term, is the movement to build a community of free 
nations. | 

In all these ways, we should seek to expose to the 
light of reason the confused thinking on which Communist 
ideology feeds and to refute the accuracy of Cormunist c : 

We should, in all that we do or say, accept as hard j 
reality that the problem we face is not one of articulating 
words and phrases, or even concepts. We best refute the 
Cuumunists* ideological claim to be the "wave of the future" 
bw denying them further successes in the present and by 
working toward ever greater free world successes for the : 
future, : \ 

Thus the conclusion of this paper reaffirms its beginning, 


by stressing that the only effective long-term response tv 


AT GO 


the Communist challenge is to press ahead with efforts to 
build and defend a community of free nations. 


/ i | 
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WASHINGTON 28, D.C. 





11 DEC 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The Honorable McGeorge Bundy 
Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 


SUBJECT: Report of Counter-Guerrilla Warfare 
Task Force 


1. For some months a task force of senior officers, under my 
chairmanship, has been discussing how best to ensure an adequate focus 
within the U.S. Government on the problems of dealing with Communist 
indirect aggression and subversive violence. The officers on this group 
have included officials of the State and Defense Departments, the White 
House, and CIA. They have, however, participated as individuals and 
have not committed their respective organizations. 


2. The result of our effort, unanimously approved by the task 
force members, is herewith submitted for your consideration. I am 
also sending copies to General Maxwell Taylor for his comments in his 
capacity as chairman of the NSC Special Group, the charter of which 
would be enlarged by the report's recommendations. Copies of the re- 
port are also being sent to the State and Defense Departments through 
their task force participants. 


3. I suggest that after soliciting the views of the agencies con- 


cerned you might well wish to take the initiative in submitting the re- 
port to the NSC for Presidential review of the action recommendations, 


Tetras Quad’, 


RICHARD M, BISSELL, JR 
Deputy Director © 
(Plane) 
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CONCLUSIONS 





1. Serious Communist intent and capability to press forward with the 
technique of subversive intervention, often extending to guerrilla warfare in 
various underdeveloped countries or regions, confront the US with a critical 
problem which will persist throughout the Sixties. 

2. However, despite the clear consensus within the US Government 
as to the magnitude and urgency of this problem, we are not yet organized 
to help threatened countries to deal adequately with it. We have at our dis- 
posal a variety of potential resources and programs for facilitating the pre- 
vention of Communist subversive violence and for repressing active guer- 
rillas, but these have not yet been harnessed by a unifying concept of 
operations, high level focus on the problem, and greater impetus to the 
development of programs commensurate to the need. 

3. Such policies and programe cut across a wide spectrum of exist- 
ing agency responsibilities. In particular, they will require concerted and 
carefully focussed civil and military actions by the State and Defense De- 
partments, AID, USIA, and CIA. 

4. But there is no single high-level locus of authority and responsi- 
bility within the Executive Branch to undertake this vitally needed concert - 
ing of inter-agency resources. There is no present coordinating mechanism, 
short of the NSC, which is empowered to provide the needed centralized dircc - 
tion of effort, and there is none which is devoting a significant share of its 
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energies to the peculiar requirements of the guerrilla warfare challenge and to 
its inter-agency program implications. Except for such country Task Forces 
as have been constituted in specific instances, there are no mechanisms for 
focussing Government-wide resources on identifying and finding solutions to 
the unique probleme of particular countries. Moreover, present Task Forces 
for critical 1reas have lacked a source of guidance and support on the special 
problems of preventing and dealing with Communist subversive violence, and 
they have not always focussed sufficiently on these aspects. 

5. Therefore, the most immediate need is for adequate institutional 
arrangements to ensure continuing focus on and attention to the problem at a 
high governmental level. Because of ite responsibilities in directly related 
fields and because the agencies chiefly concerned are already represented 
on it, expansion of the mandate of the NSC Special Group seems the most 
effective way to carry out this function. 

6. New arrangements are also needed to facilitate the stepping -up 
or reorientation of existing departmental and agency programe to achieve 
maximum effectiveness in those countries where the need is most critical, 
and to enable us to anticipate future needs. However, action responsibility 
for programe to prevent or counter subversive violence should continue to 
rest with the appropriate departments and agencies. Most of these programs 
also involve broader objectives. The preventive aspects of our dipiomatic, 
economic aid, overt informational, and certain covert programs on behalf of 
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social, economic, and political progress in threatened countries are inevitably 
closely related to the totality of US foreign policy toward such countries, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 





Accordingly it is proposed that: 

1. The NSC Special Group, chaired by the Military Representative of the 
President, should be given the additional responsibility of providing focus and 
direction to interdepartmental programs for coping with threats.of Communist 
subversive intervention, actual and potential, in nations and areas abroad which 
the President considers critical, Where appropriate, the Directors cf the Agem 
for International Development and the US Information Agency would be invited to 
participate in Special Group deliberations in this field, 

2. Asa first step, the Special Group should recommend a directive de- 
limiting and defining the new scope of its responsibility, to include the designa - 
tion of the specific areas where subversive violence or guerrilla warfare is 
either already a major factor (e.g-, South Vietnam, Laos, Colombia) or a 
potentially serious threat (e.g. , Thailand, Iran, Bolivia), The designation 
criteris shouid be rigorously narrow so as to focus aitention and resources on 
only the few most critical situations, 

3. For countries or regions determined by the NSC Special Group to 
be critically threatened by Communist subversive violence and approved by 
the President for assignment to its jurisdiction, the Secretary of State in co- 
ordination with the department heads should constitute inter-agency country 
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or regional Task Forces in Washington (if not already in being), charged with 
the development and review of integrated action programs to deal with Commu- 
nist violence or its threat in their geographic areas. The Task Forces would 
normally be chaired by senior State Department geographic officers at the 
Assistant Secretary level. If the endangered country is in an active US Military 
Theater of Operations or if the NSC Special Group determines that the military 
aspects of the country situation predominate, the Defense Department should 
assume the chairmanship. Members would be formally assigned and regard 

as primary their duties on the Task Force. Task Forces would report to and 
be under the guidance of the NSC Special Group on matters bearing directly on 
Communist-inspired violence. 

4. In countries designated as critically threatened, the Country Teams 
should be charged with developing and forwarding integrated program recom - 
mendations and with ensuring effective local coordination in the execution of 
approved programe to counter the threat. The Country Teams would submit 
their recommendations and reports through normal channels to the chairmen 
of the competent Task Forces, who would keep the NSC Special Group informed 
of plans and progress. 

5. The Special Group should also be responsible for focussing increased 
attention on those aspects of broader US Government programs which generate 
resources for the prevention or neutralization of Communist subversive inter - 
vention, e.g., Military Assistance Program (MAP), Overseas Internal Security 

iv 
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Program (OISP), certain specialized military, forces and covert action programs. 
It should interest itself in the following types of problems, drawing on the in- 
formational resources and special skille of the various departments and agencies 
as appropriate: 

a. The organization, equipment, funds, doctrine, and techniques 
required to improve the capabilities of designated threatened countries for in- 
ternal security and counter-guerrilla measures. This may involve strengthen - 
ing or initiating OISP activities, reorienting MAP activities to give increased 
emphasis to the counter-guerrilla training and equipping mission, or the pro- 
vision of new authority, funds, facilities, personnel and equipment for CIA 
counter-guerrilla paramilitary operations. 

b. Ways in which MAP and MAAG activities in threatened countries, 
possibly supplemented by AID and CIA capabilities, can help realize the con- 
structive economic and political potentialities of civic action by the armed 
forces of the countries. 

c. The adequacy of current appropriations, fiscal procedures, and 
enabling legislation to satisfy indicated program needs, with possible requests 
for new Congressional authority to permit inter-agency transfers of funds and 
achieve greater flexibility for counter-violence aid programs. 

6. While action responsibility for programs related to preventing or 
countering subversive violence would remain in existing departments and 
agencies, it is appropriate that the Special Group be authorized to comment 
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ar submit recommendations on the particular implications of such programs 
for the critical problems of deterring Communist subversions and violence, 
especially for the shorter-term purposes of winning local popular support 
away from the Communists. The Special Group would provide focus on 
counter-subversion implications of departmental critical area planning both 
through ite collective guidance to the critical area Task Forces and through 
the instructions of individual Special Group members to their own area repre- 
sentatives through their respective departmental and agency channels. The 
Special Group would aleo review integrated critical area program proposals, 
prepared by the Task Forces in coordination with the senior US field repre- 
sentative, and would approve them for execution if they fall within existing 
policy. In the event of inter-agency disagreements, or actions requiring 
fresh policy determinations, the Special Group members would refer them 
to their respective principals. 

7. Once acritical area inter-agency program had been approved, the 
Special Group would monitor ite execution both through the appropriate Task 
Forces and through the departmental/agency channels of Special Group 
members. The main contribution of the Task Forces in the monitoring and 
review process would be in providing collective judgments, by country or 
region, on the adequacy of program objectives and achievements in relation to 
the probleme of preventing or countering subversive violence. 

8. In view of the sensitivity of covert action programe and the special 
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procedures in effect for authorizing and reviewing them, covert aspects of 
counter-guerrilla warfare country and regional program planning and execution 
would be handled through special channels. 

9. In considering action programs to counter Communist subversive 
intervention in designated critical areas, the Special Group and Task Forces 
should give attention to the possibilities for “offensive counter-measures", 


as discussed on pp. 33-43 of this report. 
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[Here follow the first 32 pages of the report. |] 


| / 


D. Offensive Countermeasures Across International Borders 





In reviewing the problems, resources, and kinds of action avail- 
able to us to negate the threat Communist subversive violence in underde- 
veloped countries, we have hitherto dealt only with programe that affect 

the causes and manifestations of such violence in the threatened countries 
themselves. As previously noted, however, the Communist ability to mount 
and support subversive violence often depends on their control of an adjacent 
country which serves as a base of operations, a source of logistical and 
guerrilla troop replacement support, and a safe-haven for guerrilla forces 

’ if the pressure on them becomes too great at the scene of operations in the 
threatened country. Unless some feasible and acceptable means can be 
found to retaliate against the Communist-controlled third country from which 
subversive violence in a threatened non-Communist country is being mounted, 
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we are faced with the patently unjust situation that the physical destruction 
and human misery stemming from actions to counter the Communist threat 
will be limited to the soil of the victim. The situation also places us in the 
militarily and tactically disadvantageous position of being unable to destroy 
or neutralize the enemy's base and source of strength. 

We have generally felt deterred, however, in situations short of 
declared and formal hostilities between sovereign states, from carrying the 
military conflict onto the territory of the third country. This, of course, 
plays into the Communist pretense that violent upheavals in a threatened 
country are of strictly indigenous origin. Our reluctance to take offensive 
countermeasures, except for occasional limited and non-attributable covert 
operations, has stemmed in part from concern lest an escalation and widen- 
ing of the conflict result, and in part from strictures imposed by US ad- 
herance to the doctrine of non-intervention. 

The United States (and virtually all other nations) has always 
historically supported the doctrine of non-interventivun in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. It has occasionally been suggested that our vigorous, 
and often self-righteous, public support of this doctrine inhibits us in efforts 
to counter Communist subversion and Communist use of violence, especially 
in the underdeveloped nations, and that we should therefore consider some 


modification of the doctrine. 


The counter argument seems, however, not only to have more 
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support within the US Government but also to have greater validity. It is to 
the effect that the doctrine of non-intervention, even though universally 
flouted by the Communists, nevertheless is more valuable to us than to them. 
The reasoning is that although the open societies of the West are less success - 
ful than the Communist societies in practicing covert intervention while publicly 
adhering to a doctrine of non-intervention, nevertheless the public doctrine 
does exercise considerable restraint on the Communists. Since it is alleged 
that the Communists, if unrestrained, would have a vastly greater capability 
of violent intervention than the West, the conclusion is that the West can well 
afford to accept a greater restraint on the use of its lesser capability in order 
to maintain a greater degree of restraint on the Communists’ very much 
greater capability. 

This appears to be the reasoning behind what might be described 
as the cold-blooded case for continuing publicly to uphold the doctrine of 
non-intervention. A more powerful pragmatic case is simply that this 
doctrine has acquired such wide respectability and appeal that the US could 
not propose publicly to modify or weaken it without paying an unacceptably 
heavy price. Accordingly, it is probably not worthwhile to debate whether if 
we threw off some of the restraints we could not develop a capability fully 
equal to that of the Communists. Realistically, our public commitment to 


the doctrine of non-intervention has to be accepted as a fact of life. 


Taking this as a starting point, however, an ingenious application 
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and extension of the doctrine is proposed. It can be expressed in the following 
propositions: 
. 1. Since all nations accept the doctrine of non-intervention, the 
US is going to treat the activities of any nation which incites and sup- 
ports violence within another nation as a form of aggression morally 
equivalent to the military crossing of a border. 
2. When a situation arises in which this subversive form of 

aggression is threatened or is being practiced, the US will generally 


favor the use of international control machinery to halt it, provided 





such machinery can be made to operate with full effectiveness. 

3. If, however, in the face of clear evidence that violence is 
being supported across an international border, the establishment 
of international machinery to curb this type of aggression is opposed, 
or the machinery is ineffective, the US reserves the right to employ 
force (or to support the employment of force) up to at least the same 
scope and level in defense of the threatened nation. 

4. Any such unilateral use of force by the US, or with US 
support, will be strategically a defensive action. That is to say, 
its purpose will be to induce a cessation of the subversive aggression 
to which it is a response. 


5. Nevertheless, in taking such action the US will not deny it- 


self (or its friends) the advantage of the tactical offensive, nor will 
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it limit itself to weapons of the enemy's choosing. Specifically, it ¢ 


will feel free to incite and support violence within the aggressor's 
territory and to use weapons in which it has an advantage, but will 
endeavor to avoid major escalation of the scale of violence or sophie - 
tication of weapons. 

In the above form, this doctrine is proposed both as a policy to 
guide the US response to situations of violence and as a rationale which 
would underlie the public posture of the US. As a rationale this amounts 
to an assertion that the US (a) takes the doctrine of non-intervention so 
seriously that it is going to treat violent intervention as the equivalent of 
overt aggression, and (b) recognizes the right of any country which is the 
victim of subversive violence to practice subversive violence in its own de- 
fense. It may well be asked whether this is not a justification for a declara- 
tion of war by the victim of subversion against the aggressor. It could of 
course, be just that. But the essence of the doctrine is that, because sub- 
versive violence involves the use of force for purposes of aggression but 
on a scale considerably less than that typical of a declared war, it is neces - 
sary to recognize the right of the victim to use force on a similarly limited 
scale in its own defense. It could well be argued that unless either this 
remedy of the unilateral limited use of force or the preferred remedy 
' of effective international policing is available, then the doctrine of 


non-intervention operates one-sidedly to benefit the nation that undertakes 


violent subversion. In a situation like that existing between Communist 
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Northern Vietnam and South Vietnam, it would be difficult to justify to what 
is called “world opinion" a declaration of war by South Vietnam as a response 
to the guerrilla activity of the Viet Cong within its own borders. A declared 
war would indeed involve a major escalation of the scale of violence as well 
as serious danger of a widening of the conflict. Under these circumstances, 
a persuasive case could be made to the effect that the doctrine of noninter- 
vention should not deny South Vietnam a remedy against thig form of 
aggression. 

As an operational policy, this doctrine has important implications 

for US action in situations of the type to which it is intended to apply: 

1. First, it pute a premium on acquiring persuasive proof that 
subvers‘ve violence is being employed in a particular situation. The 
test set up in this doctrine is that support is being provided and con- 
trol exercised across a border. The aggressor country in such a 
situation has always claimed that the violent resistance is a purely 
indigenous revolution. Persuasive proof will presumably have to 
take the form of intercepting communications or of prisoners who 
can be produced in sufficient numbers or of captured boats, trucks, 
or aircraft. If the support being rendered across the border is ina 
mild enough form (for instance limited to money payments), it will 


usually not be worthwhile to try to invoke this doctrine. 


2. The most interesting concept in the doctrine is that of the \ 
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tactical offensive and of independence in the choice of weapons. As to 
the former, the advantages of carrying the war to the enemy's country 
are obvious. It is particularly unjust that the population which supplies 
most of the victimes in guerrilla warfare should be that of the victim of 
aggression while the aggressor's people and lands are untroubled. As 
to the latter, it is indeed high time that we applied ingenuity to the 
choosing or the development of weapons which involve no major esca- 
lation in the degree of sophistication but in which for one reason or 
another our friends have a relative advantage in a given situation. 

For instance, small boat operations may be much easier in certain 
situations than the infiltration of guerrillas into enemy territory by 
land. We may be able to develop weapons (other than conventional 
bornbs) that could be used from aircraft with effects having some 
similarity to those of sabotage carried out by teams on the ground. 
Finally, although the doctrine as here stated makes no specific re- 
ference to covert activities, it has an important application to them, It 
would lose much of ite value as operational policy unless, in ite aspect as 
a rationale, it became widely known. Accordingly, it must be assumed 
that, even if not in some official manner announced by the US Government, 
public expression would be given to the rationale in various ways. This 
would have two implications. On the one hand, it would permit the US to 


support more or lees openly certain activities which, without such rationale, 
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can be supported only covertly. In this way, the vague disclosure of the 
doctrine would permit the realm of covert paramilitary action to be narrowed. 
On the other hand, the political risks of certain covert actions would be signi- 
ficantly reduced, since a rationale for such actions would have been made 
known publicly. 

Taking these two implications into account, it seems likely that it 
would still be desirable for tactically offensive actions, those involving the 
support of violence within the territory of the enemy, to be done in such a 
manner as to be at least officially disclaimable. The whole reason for limit- 
ing the ecale and technical sophistication of a paramilitary action taken in re- 
sponse to violent subversion is to avoid escalation. This advantage is lost if 
an offensive operation against the aggressor is conducted in such a manner 
as to compel him to regard it as a formal act of war. Unless, therefore, 
the enormous advantages of being free to employ the tactical offensive are 
to be foregone, every precaution should be taken to make such acts symmet- 
rical in form, as well as in scale and technical sophistication, to the strate- 
gic offensive originally mounted by the aggressor. This would usually re- 
quire that the acts be disclaimable but, with the proposed new rationale, it 
is far less important that they be truly covert. 

Application of this doctrine to the problems of negating externally- 


supported Communist inspired subversive violence in non-Communist 


underdeveloped countries should be actively considered. Apart {rom the 
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issues of the doctrine of non-intervention and the risks of escalation, however, 





there are several other factors that should be evaluated before undertaking 
specific operations against a Communist-controlled third-country base. These 
factors mainly concern the objectives to be achieved and the likelihood of at- 
taining them without involving ourselves in implicit commitments that are 
greater than we wish to assume. 

Offensive countermeasures are primarily intended as diversionary 
and harassment operations. They will serve as distractions and nuisances 


to facilitate achieving a defensive victory eleewhere. The enemy will have 








to deploy his forces both to contain these outburetes and to assure that any 
resultant unrest does not become the preliminary to a serious liberation 
movement. If an area where these activities are taking place explodes in 
the Communist face, as did Budapest, we will have some quick decisions to 
make on the pros and cons of exploiting the break, and we should be pre- 
pared to do so if it appears advisable. But the concept presumes that the 
operations will have achieved their purpose of diverting enemy forces from 
the offensive long before the boiling point of true popular ineurrection is 
reached. 

© Here perhaps lies the main point of contention of the concept. It 
can be argued that if the enemy leaders believe there is real likelihood of 
their losing territory or being overthrown, the dangers of escalation through 
their over-reacting to the threat will increase sharply, and the _— of 
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offensive countermeasures will become almost unpredictably dangerous. 

other side of thie argument is that only a serious danger of losing control of 

a region will force the Communists to shift significant effort from other activi- 
ties and that a succession of raids and minor depredations will not gain mean- 
ingful ends. 

If indee« offensive countermeasures are successful only as diversions, 
and if the people of the region where they are undertaken cannot hope for the 
sustained large scale outside assistance needed to push through a successful 
insurrection, those people are more likely to be sullen than rebellious. A 
community which rises and fails in revolt loses ite leaders and suffers 
grievously. Once burned they are thereafter twice wary. No matter how 
unpopular a Communist regime may be we cannot expect much help from the 
people in fighting it if we do not propose to see that the regime is overthrown. 
Ae T. E. Lawrence wrote of motivations in another revolt, "Freedom is a 
pleasure only to be tasted by a man alive". 

Under some circumstances in Communist areas, it may not be 
practical to count on the measure of local support essential to indigenous 
guerrillas even though they receive material aid from the outside, Hence, 
many offensive countermeasures will depend in luge part on the work of 
specially trained men or groups introduced into the aggressor country to 


operate on a largely self-sufficient basis. While these groups may some- 


times work with dissident local elements when such exist, they will have 
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few sources of information once they are in the field. This will place heavy 
and exacting loads on indigenous intelligence nets already organized and work- 
ing in the area, and great care must be taken to assure that these nets are not 
compromised by direct association with the operating groups. The size of the 
groups committed to operations of this type can vary from the single agent up 
to whatever point the current risks of sharp escalation will bear. 

Whatever the built-in limitations on cross-border operations, how- 
ever, they may well be advantageous for us. They will offer the tactical values 
of destroying or disrupting supply lines and logistical installations vital to the 
Communist guerrillas and of causing some lessening or diversion of the 
Communist effort. They may also demonstrate to the people of the threatened 
country that ite government, and such friendly non-Communist foreign powers 
as are supporting it, are resolved to carry the conflict to a successful con- 
clusion and to reduce as far as possible the human and material losses of the 
friendly population. The psychological and political implications of thie effect 
should reinforce the impact of our other overt and covert development and 
counter-subversion measures. 

The successful orchestration of the total strategy discussed in this 
report may be expected to win the needed grass-roots popular support, to 
facilitate the negative aspects of countering Communist subversion and guer- 
rilla operations, and to achieve a viable basis for sound long-term economic 
growth and social and political development. 
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SECRET December 12, 1961 


McGB: 


Here is the report of the so-called Counter-Guerrilla Task 
Force set up under Bissell following the President's approval of first list 
of Planning Projects we sent him back last March. The report itself is 
just so-so, but the important thing from our point of view is the Action 
Recommendations on how to get some movement in this whole critical 
field, 


Though we have long since reached consensus in the town on the 
importance of dealing with Bloc “indirect aggression" --actual and 
potential, no one has been assigned high-level responsibility for getting 
things done. To me, this is the nut of the problem. Hence I took 
advantage of Walt's imminent departure to press for I think is the 
most logical solution, i.e., to tag Taylor and the Special Group with this 
task. Since it cuts right across inter-agency lines, no single agency 
has a clear title (State comes closest, but is the least likely to have the 
necessary steam). Moreover, Taylor is already heavily involved in 
this problem area, and expansion of Special Group functions builds on 
a going concern, Walt and I touched base wits Taylor; he is in full 
agreement. 


While Task Force is unanimous that this is the proper solution, 
getting official inter-agency concurrence may be quite another matter. 
Therefore, the technique we decided on was to have Bissell transmit 


yi” 
Bote report to you so that you could senda chit to the agencies concerned 
thes 
po 





suggesting that we have an NSC meeting on it. We've tried to draft the | 
Recommendations so that they could be issued as an NSAM, | 


As to the Action Recommendations, | had to do them quick and 
dirty in order to force everybody's hand and avoid another six weeks of 
delay. Such matters as the jurisdictional ball park proposed for Taylor | 
and the Special Group and for the task forces may need some redefining 
(State, for example, may not wholly approve giving Taylor such broad 
terme of reference), But the main thing was to get humping, and these 
problems can be worked out in the process of inter-agency review. 


The next step is for you to look thie over. If you go along, I 
suggest we send out the attached memo to the town. 


Lf} 
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SECRET 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
THE DIRECTOR, CIA 
THE MILITARY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Your representatives have received a report on “Elements of US 
Strategy to Deal with 'Ware of National Liberation’ prepared bya task 
force of senior officials set up pursuant to the President's request last 
March. It contains a set of action recommendations which the President 
desires to discuss at an early NSC meeting. He feels that we urgently need 
some such form of high level coordinating mechanism as that recommended, 
in order to focus adequate attention on this crucial problem. 
Therefore, I propoe- to schedule this report for NSC discussion during 


early January. 


McGEORGE BUNDY 
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2? January 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Reorganization of Army Divisions 


‘Last April, the Chief of Staff of the Army recommenled a reorgan- 
ization of Army divisions, This recommendation served as a basis for the 
material provided you for your May 25 address to Congress. Since that 
time, the Army has translated the new concept into detailed tables oi 
organization and equipment, My recommendations for the implementation 
of the Army's program are set forth here, preceded by a discussion of 
the proposed reorganization and its resource implications, 


The Proposed Divisional Organization 


The proposed reorganization of Army division (ROAD) is intended to 
remedy what the Army considers three deficiencies revealed by five years’ 
experience with the current pentomic structure of infantry ani airborne 
(Armored divisions were little changed in the 1956 reorpan- 
ization and little change in this division is now proposed, ) 


divisions, 


first, the current division structure lacks organizational [ lex- 
There is a single table of organization for cach type of 

In contrast the proposed ROAD divisions are to be more 

The basic elements of the ROAD divisions are a division hase 
(artillery, reconnaissance, headquarters, and support elewents) ani four 
‘kinds of maneuver battalions: tank, infantry, airborne infantry, and 
mechanized infantry (equipped with armored personnel] carriers), Vivisions 
of various types will be formed by combining varying mixes and nuniers 
of the standardized combat maneuver battalions with the division base, 
This will perwit the tailoring of a division to terrain and mission, 
Thus, for example, divisions composed largely of infantry battalions 
could be deployed in Korea where the terrain does not favor trucked 
vehicle operations, whereas divisions composed largely of mechanized 
battalions could be used in LCurope. Similarly the number of batislions 
in a division might be as few as six or as many as fifteen depending on 


mission and availability. 


This kind of tailoring of divisions is done currently by deletions 
4 wend avementations to standard TOL's, The use of relatively standard 
division busis and battalions as building blocks in the propose 
divisions is intended to facilitate such tailoring. 


Within the division, the introduction of a new comand echelon, 
the brigade, to control the maneuver battelionn is intended to facilitate 
the creation of combined arms toume, The bittalions are relatively sel!l- 
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contained units lopistically and can be shi'tei from brirade C brirude 

as the tactical situation recuires. This kim! of internal divisions! 

tailoring is a wider application of the current practice in the armored 

division. In the Pentomic division, combined arms teams are formed 

around the battlezroup, However, since the battlegroup has logistical 

as wel] as tactical functions, the size and composition of these terns 

is restricted because of inelastic support capabilities, 


Second, the Army considers the commanders’ span of control in thic 
current division to be overextended. There is only a single echelon 
(the battlegroup) between the company and the division. In the pentomic 
division, commanders control five principal clements (companies for 
battlegroup commanders am! battlegroups for the division commanders), 

In addition, other units such as artillery, engineers, and armor often 
increase the number of tactical units reporting to a commander to as 

many aS twelve, The proposed divisions will have in the brigade snother 
echelon of command, Adding a command echelon reinstates the triangular 
structure of the World War II division (each level of command havins 

three principal manouver ele: .’*}. The Army considers that the reduction 
in the comnanders' span of control will improve the combat effectiveness 
of the division, particularly in non-nuclear battles requiring the close 
coordination of combat elements, 


The divisional commander's span of control also would be reduced 
by the creation of a divisional support command composed of all the 
divisional supply and maintenance activities under a single commander. 
The support command will be organized on a iunctional basis rather than 
on technical service lines, This change has been frequently recommemnicd 
and the concept has been tested in several of the current divisions, 


Third, the present division is not as self-sufficient as the proposed 
division, Tactically, the proposed division has more artillery, armor, 
and reconnaissance elements in order to reduce reliance on non-divisional 
troops, In peripheral wars divisions are less likely, especially during 
the initial phases, to be part of a balanced corps or field Army so thut 
divisions must be more self-sufficient, The proposed reorganization 
also involves increases in support personnel and equipment to permit a 
division to be more logistically self-sufficient. The divisions would 
increase in strength from about 14,000 men to about 15,500 men to make 
possible this increased self-sufficiency, 


These proposed changes in divisional organization are evolutionary 
developments [rom the World War II and Korean division, rather than from 
the current pentomic structure, While the chunges do not reflect a 
markedly new tactical concept of how the division will be maneuvered in 
combat, it docs reflect an emphasis upon the increased likelihood of 
peripheral wars and of sustained non-nuclear combat, 


Finally, the proposed division, with its brigades and triangular 


structure, is more like the divisions of our major NATO allies, Similer 
divisional organization may simplify NATC operitions by increasing: th 
cemparability of divisions and the interchanperibility of divisional units. 


“J 
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In addition to changes in command structure, the KOAD concept propo: 
substantial increases in the equipment and personne] authorized the division, 





For equipment, the Army has estimated that unicr current logistic 
guidance and divisional organization, the equipment requirement remaining 
unfunded after FY 1962 will amount to approximately 98.0 billion. With 
the new divisional organization, the Army cstimates that this deficit will 
increase by about 203 to $9.5 billion. 


Most of the increase in requirements is not directly associated with 
the ROAD organizational changes, Rather they are increases which in the 
absence of a proposal to reorganize divisions well might have becn proposed 
as additions to current Tables of Equipment. 


Furthermore, most of these increases in equipment are not cssential 
to the reorganization of the divisions, There are, of course, cxceptions, 
Adding, an echelon of command, for example, generates a requirencnt for 
more communication equipment merely to keep intra-divisional communica- 
tions at its current level. 


‘inal’ y, there are acceptable substitutes for many of the items for 
which there are added requirements under ROAD, For example, the deficit 
under ROAD of 7,600 H-60 tanks would be met by operating an equivalent 
number of the 10,000 serviceable M-48 tanks now in the Army inventory, 
in view of tiw availability of. substitutc items and ihe [uct that many 
of the increased requirements are not essential to reorganizing the 
division, I believe that we will have the critical equipment to permit 
the ROAD reorganization, 


Si: ‘arly, it is possible to reorganize divisions within the present 
plannei sy ond strength of 960,000 men, The additional personnel 
(about ., V0 men for each division) will become availiable partially 
from re cing the number of non-divisional combat battalions and bripades, 


partialiv from the augmented strength already authorized for the Duropean 
deploye! divisions and partially from the reduction in personne) in 
training centers as the build-up levels off, 


Recommendat ions 





The review I have made of the Army's proposal supports their con- 
tention that the new divisions would have improved combat effectiveness, 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have approved the reorganization and recommended 
its implementation, 


1 do not agree, however, with the Army that the reorganization of 
all divisions should be approved for completion by the end of LLY 1963, 
1 am reluctant at this time to accept the reduction in the comhit 
readiness which would result [rom such a schedule, Jlurthernore, 1 [vel 
that ficld testing during the next twelve months is desirable before the 
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new orgunization is adopted throughout the Army, Il’revious reorganizations 
were preceded by extensive field testing ani these field tests have 
customarily resulted in substantial modifications in the new organiza- 
tional structure, In a period when there should be a minimum of 
disruption of the combat ready divisions, it is important to establish 
that the new organization has the same superiority in the field as it 
appears to have on paper, 


For these reasons 1 recommend that the 15th and loth divisions 
be activated with the new organizational structure, Following the 
organization and field testing of these divisions, your approval of thie 
reorganization of the remaining active and reserve divisions will be 
requested, 


May I have your approval to activate the 15th and 16th Army 
divisions with the new organizational structure, 


/ 


Jy >” / 
4 —T A AY 
GLP hal 


Robert S, McNamara 
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8 January 1962 


The President 
The White House 


Dear Mr. President: 

The attached memorandum is in 
response to your request for further 
information about the Soviet missile 
program. 


Respectfully, 


CTT 


John A. McCone 
Director 


Attachment 
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ESTIMATED SOVIET ICBM REACTION TIMES 





There is no intelligence specifically indicative of Soviet ICBM 
reaction time. The following minimum reection times for ready missiles, 
therefore, are based (1) on the assumption that rapid reaction time has 
been a Soviet objective, and (2) on what is known about Soviet ICBM 


performance characteristics and launching procedures. 


First Generation ICBM (NIE 11-5-61 Dated 25 April 1961) 

Condition I - Crews on routine standby, electrical equipment 
cold, missiles not fueled. Reaction time - 1-3 hours 

Condition II - Crews on alert, electrical equipment warmed up, 
missiles not fueled. Reaction time - 15-30 minutes 

Condition III - Crews on alert, electrical equipment warmed 
up, missiles fueled and occasionally topped. This condition 
probably could not be maintained for more thar an hour or so. 
Reaction time - 5-10 minutes 


Second Generation ICBM (CLA opinion) 





Condition I - Crews on routine standby, electrical equipment 
cold, missiles not fueled. Reaction time - 1-2 hours 

Condition II - Crews on alert, electrical equipment varmed up, 
missiles fueled. This condition could be maintained indefinitely 
in temperate climatic environment but would be limited to an hour 


or so under the worst conditions. Reaction time - 2-> minutes. 
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8 January 1962 


THE SOVIET SOLID PROPELLANT PROGRAM 





Our evidence indicates that the Soviets made a decision shortly 
after World War II to pursue their long-range ballistic missile program 
on the basis of liquid propellants rather than on large grain solid 
propellants. This decision was probably based upon several con- 
siderations: | 

1. Their ability to exploit the German World War 

Il ballistic missile program which was based upon liquid 

propellants rather than solids. 

2. They probably did not at that time iorsee a sub- 
marine launched ballistic missile program, 
3. They probably did not forsee a requirement for 

rapid reaction times which are obtainable with solid 

propellants or storable liquid propellants, 

4. They were probably also aware of the initial 

greater payload potential for space missions of the 

liquid rocket systems. 

As the Soviet ballistic missile program progressed, they 


developed an extensive experience with liquid propellants. In the 


ats 
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mid-1950's when they were considering a second generation ICBM 
and a ballistic missile from a submarine, the question of solids 

vs. liquids probably arose. We believe they probably decided on 
storable propellants for these roles, thus capitalizing on their 

liquid propellant experience factor, and perhaps avoiding time delays 
inherent with developing a completely independent solid propellant 


program, 
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January 9, 1962 


MEMORANDUM OF BRIEFING OF SENATORS FOLLOWING PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY'S BREAKFAST ON MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1962. 


McCone led off the briefings and there were the following 
subjects, following the attached briefing papers which he had revised 


prior to meeting, and in the briefings DCI followed the revisions indi- 
cated in ink on the attached memoranda, 


The subjects were: 


1, Cuba and the military build-up in Cuba. 


2. Vietnam, 


3, Soviet nuclear ICBM and MRBM capabilities, (@ the 
comments on recent Soviet weapons tests; (6) summary of the Middle 
East situation as outlined in the memorandum prepared for the Kennedy 
briefing, and added comments similar to those included in the memo- 
randum of the Kennedy briefing. 








There followed briefings by Secretary McNamara on the 
defense budget, General Lemnitzer on the South Vietnam planning, 
Secretary Rusk on Laotian negotiations and the Thompson-Gromyko 


talks, and Mr, Robertson of the White House staff on the proposed 
tariff and trade legislation. 





There were no questions except a few directed to the 
President himself. The DCI was not involved in the answering of 
any questions, however, statements in his briefing were repeatedly 
referred to by both the Senators in their questions and the President 


in his replies, 
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In connection with nuclear testing, the President explained 
his plans for preparing to proceed with atmospheric testing and 
emphasized decision had not been made, and would not be made 

° until mid-March because preparations for testing would not be 
completed until | April. He did state, however, that he felt no 
persuasive argument had been presented for further atmospheric 
testing except for the purpose of testing weapons systems and 
ballistic missile systems, and environmental and effects testing. 
The President seemed to draw a sharp line between tests of this 
type and those conducted for further improvement in the efficiency, 
yield, weight, etc., of weapons. He specifically stated that he was 
not impressed with the need for an improvement in the weight yield 
ratio or an increase in the yield and constant weight, etc. 





! 
\ IAL 
John A, McCone 
/ Digector 
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LIST OF PERSONS ATTENDING CONGRESSIONAL BRIEFING ON 
MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1962. 


The President 

The Vice President 

Senator Carl Hayden 

Senator Mike Mansfield 

Senator Everett Dirksen 

Senator John W, Fulbright 

Senator Hubert Humphrey 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall 

Senator George Smathers 
Representative John W. McCormack 
Representative Carl Albert 
Representative Leslie Arends 
Representative John W. Byrnes 
Representative Charles Halleck 

Dr, Thomas E. Morgan (Representative) 
Representative Francis E. Walter 
Mr, O'Brien of the White House Staff 
Secretary McNamara 

Mr. John A. McCone 

Mr. Howard C, Peterson of the White House Staff 
General Lemnitzer 

Secretary Rusk 
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8 January 1962 
SOVIET LONG-RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILES 


I. New information in the past year, providing a much 


firmer base for estimates ox. Soviet long-range ballistic missiles, 


has caused a sharp downward revision in our estimate of present 


Soviet ICBM strength but strongly supports our estimate of medium 


aaa 


range missile strength. 
II. 


< Vv. e , 


We now estimate that the present Soviet ICBM strength 
Some Onsretenal 4 CHM) on pty 


is in the range of t0-to 25 launchers from which missiles canfbe 
The 
fired against the US, and thet—thte—force tevet-witi—net increase 


will be contretled by site Consicuctren 
~merkediy during the months immediately ahead. (US Air Force In- 


telligence, however, estimates the present number of Soviet ICBM 
launchers at about 75.) 


III. The present dss ICBM force level probably results chiefly 


from a Soviet decision to deploy only a small force of the cumber- 






some, first generation wm and to press the development of a 


second generation systen. 














ot 
ar ) 

t ’ , . (ms 

Tetm steet—aenerten loom Cai 
A. Thte—new missile} intensively test-fired during /9¢/ 
Si- 1%; 09) MW tone per year ence £8, £4, we: 
the 1 (including several firings to about 6,509 
oe Second Generctin TCBm Cohevt 20 tirengs ) 
n.m.), (is 


believed to be smaller than the first and could have a 


launch weight of about 300,000 pounds. Based on the launch pads 


at the test range, it appears that the new missile is launched from 


a relatively simple flat pad, with missile assembly and checkout 


facilities nearby. Uy] 
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oe eee, alittle later, 

| Gv) 7 After the second generation ICBM becomes operational 
‘we anticipate that the number of operational ICBM launchers will 
| peste to increase significantly, and—tn—mid—-1063-8i11-be-abouT 75 
| e-t0t-1We ste voveetosotiigencn aatiantee-about-£00). 

v. We also estimate that the USSR now has about 250 to 300 
operational launchers equipped with 700 and 1,100 n.a. ballistic 
missiles. 

A. Most of these are in western USSR, within range of 
NATO targets in Europe; others are in southern USSR and in the 
Soviet Far East. 

B. In addition, the USSR will probably have a 2,500 
n.m. system ready for operational use by early 1962. 

Medium range 

c. The USSR's combined strength in these/missile cate- 
gories will probably reach 350 to 450 operational launchers in the 
1962-1963 period, and then level off. 

VI. Soviet ICBM and MRBM launchers probabiy have sufficient 

missiles to provide a reload capability and to fire additional 


missiles after a period of some hours, assuming that the launch- 


ing facilities are not damaged by accident or attack. 
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SOVIET NUCLEAR TESTING 
yO eee | wh 

I. The 1961 Soviet nuclear test seriesf(45 tests detected) 
prooftested complete weapons systems, advanced Soviet understand- 
ing of thermonuclear weapons technology, and contributed vital 
weapons effects knowledge. Soviet thermonuclear weapon technology, 
in particular appears sophisticated, advanced, and different from 
that of the West. The 1961 series will permit the Soviets to fab- 
ricate and stockpile, during the next year or so, new weapons of 
higher yields in the weight classes presently available. 

II. The weapons systems tests probably included short- or 


medium-range ground-launched and short-range submarine-launched 





ballistic missiles with yields up to 3 MT. Hr-meet—esecoe-the de- 
viceoes—tn—the-systemsteste—sere—representative of 1958-Seviet wea p- 
ons—technotogy,;vut—one—_systems_toet—used—a_device similar to-one 


of—the_most advanced developmentei—devices tusted earlier if the 
+061 series: 

Iii. Weapons effects tests were apparently conducted under 
ground, under water, and st altitudes up to 160 n.m. Those at 
high altitudes will contribute valuable effects information for 
the Soviet a llistic mis rogran. 

ngi- get tess om as me 
A. inthe 21 and 27 Gctebes teste, the nuclear devices 
were carried aloft by surface-to-surface = launched from 
° i@ 
Kapustin Yar and detonated at altitudes of 16@and 40 o.m., Tre 


6pectivyely. In both cases, at a time appropriate for interception 
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an jor 3 
an anti-missile missile was probably fired from Sary Shagan, the 
Soviet anti-ballistic missile test center. 

B. The purposes of these two tests appears to have 
been the determination of the ability of radars in the anti- 
missile system to function in the environment resulting from the 
nuclear pete. Fit Se believed that these tests were not complete 
anti-ballistic missile system tests. 


IV. The developmental tests show a concentration on weapons 





with yields of about 1.5 to 5 MT and suitable for delivery by all 
Soviet bombers and offensive missiles. Preliminary analysis indi- 
cates that in seveial cases, through a combination of high thermo- 
nuclear efficiency, low weapon weight, and economy in fissionable 
materials, significant progress in thermonuclear weapons design 
was achieved. 

v. The two very large yield tests in the series are par- 
ticularly significant in that they indicate a high degree of 
sophistication in weapon design. 

A. The 25-MT device which the Soviets detonated had 
an extremely high thermonuclear efficiency. 

B. The 58-MT device probably was actually a 100-MT 
weapon tested at reduced yield. As tested the device obtained 
only a few percent of its yield from fission. — of this 

a 


size and weight could be delivered by the Soviet BBAR bomber, or 


could be emplaced offshore, but probably could not be delivered 





against most US targets by any currently operational Soviet ICBM. 
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January 15, 1962 
MEMORANDUM FOR MR, BUNDY: 


Enclosed is the draft directive from the President 
to the Director of Central Intelligence which I discussed 
with you on January 11. 


The draft directive was approved by the Attorney 
General on January 12, based on a memorandum of analysis 
(attached) prepared by Assistant Attorney General’ Katzen- 
bach. The draft directive had been approved earlier 
by the Secretaries of State and Defense, 


It is my understanding from the staff of the 
Budget Bureau that the Director of the Budget will suggest 
certain changes in the draft to you. In essence, his 
suggested changes involve deletion of the phrases which 
I have bracketed in the draft directive. It is my view 
that Budget's suggestions are sound. Accordingly it is 
recommended that the draft directive, as revised by Budget, 
be submitted to the President for approval at an early 
date. Mr. McCone is anxious for the directive to be 
approved and issued prior to his confirmation hearing 


f: HL 


J. Patrick Coyne 


Addendum: 


Because Mr. McCone is out of the City, I have 
not discussed with him the changes suggested by Budget. 
If you wish, I will discuss them with him when he returns 
to Washington tomorrow, 





JPC 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Re: Draft Presidential Memorandum to Director of 
Central Intelligence on his duties. 








As you requested, I have examined the attached draft memo- 
randum from the President to the Director of Central Intelligence 
and I believe that it does not contain any legal problems, 


This draft is a revised version which was forwarded by Mr. 
McCone's explanatory memorandum of January llth, also attached. 
The revised version is exactly the same as the previous version 
which you sent me, except that the following sentence has been 
added at the end of the first paragraph: 


"In fulfillment of this task I shall expect you to 
work closely with the heads of all departments and 
agencies having responsibilities in the foreign in- 
telligence field." 





Mr. McCone's memorandum explains that the above sentence was 
added to meet the State Department's feare that the President's 
memorandum might interfere ith its statutory responsibilities. 
I do not believe that a Presidential memorandum of this type, in 
either the revised or the previous versions, is intended to or 
does deprive any Department of its statutory responsibilities. 


The memorandum outlines in general terms the responsibilitics 
of the Director with respect to the federal government's foreign 
intelligence activities, and describes the Director's relation- 
ships with the President, the National Security Council, and other 


governmental organizations and officials concerned with these ac- 
tivities. 


The memorandum, in my opinion, is within the statutory au- 
thority of the President as head of the National Security Council 
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(50 U.S.C. § 402), and is consistent with the statutory organi- 
zation and functions of the Central Intelligence Agency, which 
is under the Council (50 U.S.C. § 403 et seq.). 


Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
Assistant Attorney General 
Office of Legal Counsel 


Attachments 
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ean NSEC reg 


January 16, 1962 


HLMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 


In carrying out your newly assigned duties as 
Director of Central Intelligence it is my wish that you 
serve as the Government's principal foreign intdlligerce 
officer, and as such that you undertake, as cn integral 
part of your deg were l the coordination and effective 
guidance of the total United States foreign intelligence 
effort. As the Government's principal intelligence officer, 
you will auysure the proper coordination, correlation, and 
evaluation of intelligence from all sources and its prompt 
dissemination to me and to other recipients as apprepriate. 
In fulfillment of these tasks I shall expect you to work 
closely with the heads of all departments ond agencies having 
responsibilities in the foreign intelligence field. 


In coordinating and guiding the total intelligence 
effort, you wlll serve as Chairman of the United States 
Intelligence Board, with a view to assuring the efficient 
ond effective operation of the Board and its associated 
bodies. In this connection I note with epproval that you 
have designated your deputy to serve as a momber of the 
Board, thereby bringing to the Board's deliberations the 
relevent facts and judjgments of the Central Intelligence 
fgency. 


fs directed by the President end the ational 
Security Council, you will establish with the advice and 
assistance of the United States Intelligence Board the 
necessary policics and procedures to assure adequate 
oa icn of foreign intelligence activities at all 
lovels, 


With the heads of the Departments and Agencies 
concerned you will maintain a continuing review of the 
progran: and activities of all U.S. agencies ongaged in 
foreign intelligence activities with a vicyv to assuring 
efficiency and effectiveness and to avoiding undesirable 
duplication, 
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As head of the Central Intelligence nme E 

while you will continue to have over-all renponsibility 
for the Agency, I shall expect you to delegate to your 
principal deputy, as you may deem necessary, so much 

of the direction of the detailed operation of the Agency 
as may be required to permit you to carry out your primary 
task as Director of Central Intelligence. 


It io my wish that you keep me advised frum time 
to time as to your progress in the implementation of this 
directive and as to any recommendations you may have which 
would facilitate the accomplishment of these objectives. 


JOHN F, KENNEDY 


ocs Secretary of State 
Secretary of Defense 
Attorney General 
Chairman, Atomic Mmergy Commission 
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January 2, 1962 


Deer hob; 


As you know, | shere the concern oxpressed hy 
the Fresicént in ovr discussion with hia yesterdsy, 
that no action be taken to effect a reduction in our 
militery forces overseas lest this be construed a6 a 
willicgvess ow the part of the United States to 
diginish its military posture durirg this period of 
crises. Im this counection, 1 sppreciated the prorpt 
ection taken by itr. Nitee and other eonbere of your 
Departeint to correct the mlsimpression thet grew out 
of tho recently issued directive to WLAFEUR to under- 
take tentative planning for force withdrewals to begin 
as early as this february. I an, of course, severe 
that DOD Fiscal Year '6) budgetary plans «o aiticipate 
@ reduction in forces, providing intervational political 
eizrcumstances peroalt. Moreover, 1 presumes that there 
iz @ point beyond which delay in developing such plans, 
end more isportantly delay in their iaplemotation, 
creates serious iuterral edeinistrative problece for 
the Department of Defense. 


Civen the foregoing considerations, 1 believe it 
would be helpful if we krew present Veparteent of 
Deferse thinking with respect to the alterratives which 
are opou to us in meting any force reductions which 
might be contemplated, es well es with rogarc to the 
timing of euch reductions. in thie connection, 1 would 
erpreciate any inferestion you could give us on the 
following questions: 


l. Under 


The Honvornble 
Robert S. Mchamera, 
Secretary of Defense. 


SECRET 
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l. Under present budgetary plens, how such 
of a reduction would be required from forces 
presently in being? 


2. What ere the alternative possibilities 
from the Defense Department point of view for 
effecting such reductions with specific reference 
to the degree of latitude which we have as betyeen 
(a) forces oversesds and forces in the United States, 
and (b) forces in the varicus theaters overseas? 


3. For how long a period can we safely put 
off the decision to reduce our forces without 
creating unmanageable budgetary and administrative 
problems for the Department of Defense? 


4. Assuming the decision were made not to go 
through with the force reduction, what would be the 


budgetory impact end wimt legislative problems, if 
any, would we face? 


I will be back in Washington by February 1, and would 
hope we might together then review this sitwatic: to see 
whether wo should mske some recomuendations to the President 
on the question. 


Im light of their interest in thie mtter, I em sending 
coptes of this letter to Mac Bundy end Ceneral Teylor. 


Sincerely yours, 
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MEMORANDUM TO; Mrector 
Bureau of the Budget 


Dave: 


The President sent the attached over to 
McNamara and called him yesterday afternoon. e 
He indicated he would like to have you and Max 
Taylor talk to McNamara on this subject. 

When you and Max are both back, perhaps you — 





should concert an initiative. 
Carl Kaysen 
SECRET Enclosure 
Pres memo to SecDef 
dtd 1/22/62 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


My attention has been called to the fact that the Army is still 
planning its strength under budgetary criteria which assume that 

the Active Army will reach 940,000 by July 1, 1962 and that all 
.reservists will be returned to an inactive status in the time 

period. As these assumptions are no longer completely yalid, I 

would like your recommendations as to the modified a 
which should be promulgated. 


As I understand the situation, we would like to doa | eater of 

things which, unfortunately, are not entirely compatible. For 
example, we would like to return all reservists to an inactive 

status as soon as possible without having to call on additional 
reservists. At the same time, for both military and political | 
reasons, it seems advisable to maintain the strength of the U.S. ' 
Army in Europe essentially at the present level for some time to 
come. In the same period, we want strong Army forces in strategic 
reserve in the U.S. ready for deployment to Europe or to any other 
threatened area. Finally, we would like to accomplish the fore- 
going — within a Fiscal Year 1963 Active Army strength 


of 960,000 


In connection with the return of reservists to an inactive status, 

I was surprised to learn that the now Active Army divisions will 

not be combat ready until November 15 and December 15, 1962, 
respectively. At our conference at Palm Beach, I received the 
impression that a considerably earlier date was possible and had | 
hoped to return the National Guard divisions to a non-federal 
status by early summer. As a part of the present study, I wish 
that you would reexamine those readiness dates and see what can | 
be done to advance then. 


In summary I would like to be shown the alternatives which we 
should consider in trying to reconcile the following desiderata: 


a. An early return of reservists to an inactive status. 
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Erm 2 
b. Maintenance of present U.S. Army strength in Europe. 


c. A strong deployable Strategic Army Force in the United 
States. 


ad. An active Army strength of 960,000 for FY 1962. 


. Apart from the military and political aspects of these alternatives, 


I would like also an indication of their budgetary impact. 
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MEMORANDUM TO: General Taylor 


_— SUBJECT: "Ltr to SeeDef 1/22/62 (5) 


The President sent your memorandum to the 
Secretary and also called him. Judging from 
. my side of the conversation, the Secretary has 
shown no great increase in his receptivity to 
this idea. The President indicated he would ° 
like McNamara to talk to you and Bell, I am 
sending a copy of your memorandum to Bell. 





Carl Kaysen 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: The Director of Central Intelligence 


SUBJECT : New Emphasis on Strengthening Soviet Strategic 
Missile Capabilities 


1. Enclosed is another of the special series 6f CS reports 
bearing the codeword CHICKADEE. These reports, the product of a 
sensitive operation to which we wish to afford maximum security, 
are being distributed on a MUST KNOW basis within the TALENT 


pe Re CONTROL SYSTEM. Arrangements for utilizing any part of this 


material in any other form mus* be made with the originating 
office. 


2. Information in the enclosed report was obtained by a 
senior Soviet official who has provided reliable information in 
the past. Questions regarding this report should be referred 
to Mr. Maury, Code 143, extension 2421. 


FOR THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PLANS: 





RICHARD HELMS 
Enclosure . 
-3/649, 186 
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Original: 
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+22, 


The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Military Representative of ‘the President 


Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs 


The Director of Intelligence ‘pnd Research, 
Department of State 


The Director, Defense Intelligence Agency 


The Director for Intelligence, 
The Joint Staff 


The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Department of the Army 


The Director of Naval Intelligence, 
Department of Navy 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence 
U. S. Air Force 


Chairman, Guided Missiles and Astronautics 
Intelligence Committee 


National Indications Center 

The Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
Deputy Director for Intelligence 

Assistant Director for National Estimates 
Assistant Director for Current Intelligence 
Assistant Director for Scientific Intelligence 
Assistant Director for Research and Reports 


Director, National Photographic Interpretation Center 
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; CSDB-3/649,186 
;. 25 January 1962 





NOTE: The codeword CHICKADEE designates unevaluated material 
from a sensitive Clandestine Services operation which 
is being distributed on a MUST KNG@W bagis within the 
TALENT CONTROL SYSTEM. This mkterial also carries the 
dissemination controls NOFORN/NO DISSEM ABROAD/LIMITED/ 
BACKGROUND USE ONLY. Requests for a waiver of any of 
these controls or for extra copies of the reports 
should be directed to Mr. Maury, Code 143, extension 
2421, with reference to the CSDB number of the perti 











nent report. ’ 
” aa 
COUNTRY : USSR 
SUBJECT : New Emphasis on Strengthening Soviet Strategic 


Missile Capabilities 
DATE OF INFO: Mid-January 1962 





APPRAISAL OF 
CONTENT 2 
SOURCE : A senior Soviet official who has provided reliable 


information in the past (B), from various senior 
officers concerned vith the Soviet missile program. 


° 


l. A certain “evolution” has taken place in the policies of 
Khrushchev and his government. Unable to resolve the Berlin problem 
to his taste and wishes by means of shouting threats and similar 
pressures, Khrushchev continues to fight to win time, which he will 
use for a further frantic missile and atomic arms race. 


2. Khrushchev has decided to complete the production of the 
required number of strategic missiles with nuclear warheads this 
year, so that when they are added to the means of mass destruction 
already available, he will have the capability of covering all 
NATO countries and bases with these weapons. Such missiles are 
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already targeted against West Germany and France in large numbers, 
and to some extent against England, Italy, and the USA; ballistic 
weapons have been brought to combat readiness. A large number of 
launching sites targeted against West Germany are located in the 


Carpathians. 
Ss 


3. A final decision has been mad# in favor of Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Kirill S. Moskalenko's forces (strategic missiles). 
His headquarters and directorates will not be combined with the 
headquarters of Chief Mars of Artillery Se j 
(tactical missiles).¥ Infantry no longer receive \ 
as great attention and appropriations as was the case last year. V 
Moskalenko's forces will be built up rapidly, and an enormous part 
of the budget is allotted to them. In the immediate future nev 
units (chagt) will be deployed (razvertyvatsyk) under Moskalenko's 
command. It is considered that the tanks and other ground troops' 
weapons already available in large numbers are sufficient for the 
present time, and that it is necessary to effect a major shift of 
the material and technical potential of the country to production 
of weapons for Moskalenko's forces. This does not mean that the 
production of missiles and other armament for the ground army will 
be stopped completely, but its scale will be cut down. 





4, The decision hus already been made, and has bi to be 
carried out, to release 400,000 soldiers and sergeants. release 
of these men was held up several months ago. This demobilization 
will also result in great savings, which will be applied to 
strategic weapons. 


l. Cf. para 3 of CSDB-3/647,716 (TCS-9708-61), issued & August 
1961, for source's comment about the possibility that the 
commands of Moskalenko and Varentsov would be combined under 
Varentsov. 
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& 26 January 1962 
MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 
SUBJECT: ONE Comments on Special Report re 
"New Emphasis on Strengthening Soviet 


c Missile Capabilities", of 
25 January 1962 


1. This afternoon I discussed the above report.with Mr. Stoertz, 
of ONE, who expressed the following views: 


a. The report is of great significance and seems to provide 
an answer for a number of important questions that have troubled 
the estimators. 


b. For some time there apparently has been controversy 
and confusion in Soviet policy circles regarding the allocation of 
resources as between strategic missiles and other military require- 
ments. In talking to Nixon in late 1959 and in a speech of January 
1960, Khrushchev indicated that he was putting most of his eggs in 
the strategic missiles basket. During this period, there was 
evidence that Soviet ships were being put in mothballs, Soviet ground 
forces were being cut back and the production of conventional air- 
craft was dropping off. 


c. In 1961, however, the Soviets seemed to shift in the other 
direction, giving increased emphasis to conventional forces. This 
may have been related to the Berlin issue, but in any event, personnel 
were being retained in service beyond the normal tour and ground 
force components received considerable emphasis. 


d. Now there is evidence that the pendulum is again swinging 
in the direction of heavy emphasis on strategic missiles. This may 
be the result of one or more of the following: 


(1) The succegs of recent tests of the Category B ICBM 
may have convinced the Soviets that this weapon is now suf- 


ficiently reliable to justify a mass production program and 
to receive major emphasis in future Soviet military planning. 
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(2) Our recently published articles from V 
Mysl have reflected a sharp controversy within 
‘ Military circles regarding the role of strategic missiles. 
The time appears right for a decision on this issue and, in 
light of the successful Category B tests, this decision may 
at last have been made--in favor of the concept of keeping 
strategic missile forces under a separate command. 


2. In evaluatingthe significance of the report, it seems 
clear that: 


a. The Soviets will not be ready for a military show down 
until the new ICBM program has been substantially completed. 


b. The achievement of the proposed missile capability 
may be designed to serve political and psychological as well as 
military purposes (for example, Malinovsky's speech last week 
reflects the extent to which the Soviets seek to use their missile 
capabilities to intimidate their adversaries). 


c. While source's use of the term "frantic" to describe the 
current program may be questioned, there is every reason to believe 
that the Soviets are now engaged in a vigorous missiles program, 
and current estimates suggest that by mid 1963 they will have 125 
operational ICBM launching sites of more than one missile each. 
However, current estimates hold that this program cannot be com- 
a 
l »” 





3. Mr. Stoertz summarized a number of suggested followup 
requirements to be levied on this source, emphasizing particularly 
the importance of obtaining actual numbers and rates of production, 
number of missiles per launching site, rate of refire, etc. I was 
able to assure him that all of these requirements had already been 
carefully spelled out in source's past briefings. 
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2 February 1962 


MEMURANDUM FCR: CA/C/PMG 


SUBJECT: Bachgreand of Counter -Geerrilla 
Warfare Tack Force Report 


l. Ver your beckgroeand talormation, the following ic a brief 
rua-dowa on the bachgroand and gonecio of the Counter-Guerrilla 
Warfare Task Force's Report, "Kiemeate of U. 6. Strategy to 
Deal with ‘Ware of Nations! Liberation’. “ 


2. Mr. Robert Kemer of Me. MeGeorge Bandy's staff at the 
White House told me that the idea for « tach force on the problems 
of countering Commaniot lacargency wae discusced by Mr. Rostow 
with Mr. Buady early ta Fobraary i961, that it was iaciuded in « 
“\iet of planaiag actions” prepared by Mr. Bandy, end that it was 
approved by the President ia mid-February, (961. Mr. Kemer 
believes that this was dene orally, witheat formal record, aad 
that Mr. Bendy ectified Mr, Bissell by phone. 


3. Mr. Allred fT. Coz told me he believed that Mr. Bissell's 
Coanter-Geerrilla Warfare Tack Force was constituted at the 
iaitiative ef the iaformal “leacheea group” comprisiag Mesore. 
Bissell, McGhee, Restew cad Mise. Be believed that this was done 
te forestall Defense Department action oa the | February 196i 
Presidential NSC directive which required “thet the Secretary of 
Defense, ia consultation with other iaterected agencies, shesld 
examine meane for placiag more emphacic on the development of 
counter-guerrilia forces." Thie directive was communicated te 
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the Secretary of Defense by Mr. McGeorge Bundy on February 3, ‘96! 
as NSAM ao, 2, 


4. The Counter-Guerriila Warfare Task F arce was established 
ander the chairmasship of Mr. Bissell, with General Leasdsle (Defense), 
Mr. Restew (White Hoese), ead Mr. Rameeoy (State) as the other 
members. Mr. Con was designated as secretary. The members 
participated as iadividusis aad did act biad their orgeaisatione. 


S. accerdiag to Mr. Con, the Defense Department deferred 
action 29 NSAM ao, 2 pending & report by Mr. Bissell's tack force. 
The Defease Department bed, however, ia the meantime been acting 
ie this general field ia response te NBAM as. 36 (June 28, 1961) v0 
iaveateryiag paramilitary aesete; NEAM ac, 57 (June 26, (961) on 
the division of responsibility for paramilitary eperations; NESAM ac. 88 
(September $, 1961) oa Latia American counter-guerrilia training; 
NSAM ao. 110 (Ceteber 25, 1961) on FY 1963 paramilitary budgetary 
requirements; aad MSAM ac. 114 (levember 22, 196i) on counter- 
eubversion training for frieedly police aad armed forces. 


6. There had bees other, previcus taitiatives in the counter - 
geerrilia Geld, actably an August 1960 report by a Sate - JCS 
Counter -Guerriila Stady Group, bat there were ce defisitive 
ergealsatioaal or doctrinal recommendations or decisions. 


7. The Counter-Geerrilla Warfare Tack Force initially solicited 
and received erittes coutribations from Delenes, Mate, aad CIA, 
which, ot Mr, Footer Collins’ request, 1 attempted te integrate into | 
a single document around March (9614. Mr. James Cross was oub- 
sequently taken on a6 6 consultant te redraR the document. Mr. 

Rostew redrafed Mr. Crosse’ paper. I redraRed Mr. Restow's 
redraf, reergonial ag it, streagtheniag ite provideas oa covert 
activities, counter-guerrilia paramilitary tactics, aad civic action, 
aad inserting Mr. Bissell's paper oa offensive counter-measures. 
My revisioa reflected my anderctanding of the views of Brigadier 
Geaeral Lansdale cc hie Philippine expericace aad Vivic Action, the 
views of Mr. Fraak A, Lindsay on geerrilisa aad counter-guerrilia 
tactics, and the theaghts of Mr. Paul Sakwa on the importance of 
vitalisiang & coaestry's political precesses ead opening political 
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comesication chaasele for the siriag ead redress of pepeiar grievances 
ae prerequisites te ather reforms. i alse lacorperated Mr. Meary 
Rameey's thoughts oa the importance of aa elfective OISP civil police 
program te sapgiemest the military counter-guerrilia measures. The 
sections oa Covert Pregrame were esseatisily my owe. la my rewrite, 
I preserved ae mack of Mr. Restew's language 16 possible sad attemp- 
ted te conform my vericas lasertioas te hie rather ialormal aad celer- 
fal style. The resulting draM wae circulated oa 20 Hevember 1961 aad 
wae the basic for the final § December 196i versios, which added 
coaciusions sed recemmesdstions aad made seme very minor chaages 
ia the basic text. 


Ca/ PRC TD ° | 
2 February —_ 
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Orig. & | « Addresses 
1 « OC/CA 


1 «Mr. Bross 
1 « CA/C/PRG 
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12 February 1962 


| MEMORANDUM FOR: Deputy Director (Intelligence) 


The Director asked that the following extract from his 
memorandum of conversation with the President on Thursday, 
8 February 1962, at 5 p.m., attended by General Maxwell Taylor 
and McGeorge Bundy (part ef time) be furnished to you for infor- 
tation and action: 





sonteuas Gp 25 January CHICKADEE report (Subject: New 
Soviet Strategic Missile Capabilities -- 

Wane CSDB-3/649, 186), expressed thought that this report and other frag- 

QO mentary intelligence led me to believe that our current Estimates on 


, Soviet ICBMs capability might be on the low side and that we were 
: } ; taking the matter under immediate review. Action: Discuss with 
a i 





DD/1 and Kent or Smith and DD/P what should be done in this regard. 


/s/ 


J. S. Karman 
Executive Officer 
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TO :  8/P - Mr. Rostow Daya Di Tt JR 
FROM: INR - Thomas L. Hugnce TUhypte Ruy 
SUBJEC 


T : Comment on the Basic National Security Policy Paper 


In response to your request, INR has prepared comments on the draft paper 
concerning basic national security policy, some of which were reflected in INR 
comments at the Saturday discussion. Others occur here for the first time. I thought 
you would be interested both in INR's composite general observations, and in the 
specific comments made by Offices within INR, chiefly on sections of the paper that 
deal with regional areas of responsibility. 


Some General Observations 


The notion of a world order based upon a community of free nations sharing, 
or with the capacity eventually to share, political and social values is appealing -- 
it is even necessary -- if one posits as the simple, irrevocable alternative a 
communist world order. 


Nonetheless, with respect to vast areas of the underdeveloped world, neither 
have we as great a capability as the paper supposes to create a community of values 
between the West and the new states, nor, failing the achievement of such a community, 
are these areas quite as vulnerable to organization by the Bloc as the paper supposes. 
The in-between world is just that. For the foreseeable future, it is susceptible of 
organization by neither side. , 


We must, of course, discriminate. History and geography afford relatively 
impressive opportunities for US initiatives to create a durable community of inter- 
ests and an expanding community of values in Latin America. These opportunities, 
with isolated exceptions, are not so obviously available in Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia. In these areas, the notion of an order sponsored by the West is either 
states are so preoccupied with the creation of a viable 
onal order that they find little meaning in the notion of world order) or suspect 
(since they are still in the throes of disentangling themselves from the remnants of 


i 


the 
The assertion in the paper that government by consent and respect for 
individual liberties will play a larger, not smaller, role in the political affairs 


of non-communist 
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will occupy many parts of Afro-Asia for some time to come is 
the various states of central power and, with it, the capacity to assemble information 
and to make and effectuate social decisions. 


That these areas are not ready to join the West in a community based on common 
values does not mean that the Soviet Union enjoys all the advantages. The new nation- 
alism and the balance of weakness in which the impotent quasi-state can preserve a 
quasi-independence by appealing to either bloc inhibits the Soviet Union from organizing 
the emergent world as much as the same factors inhibit us. 


Moreover, as we recede from the colonial era, intra-regional political disputes 
increasingly shape a political environment which at once affords and inhibits access 
of Eastern and Western powers in about equal measure. The Soviets cannot expect to 
win (unless by subversion) both the Ethiopians and the Somalis, both the Pakistanis 
and the Indians. We believe, incidentally, that the paper has not emphasized nearly 
enough the importance of regional disputes as they bear on Cold War competition for 
ascendancy in the third world, 


In this part of the world, our central objective may well be to assure an environ- 
ment of sustained progress, higher standards of wealth, social justice, individual 
liberties, and popularly-based governments -- but we must expect that in normal 
course we shall be able to pursue this objective only through indirection, Our im- 
mediate strategy must be so to play the game that the communists are not permitted 
to swing the balance to their favor. If while playing the game we can nudge some of 
the players toward accepting our values, so much the better. It is a matter of 


appropriate emphasis. 


In fact, appropriate emphasis may be critical. If our prime objective is the 
creation of a community of values, we are bound to suffer disillusionment. If we 
are careless in the way we talk about this community of values, we are likely, on 
ideological grounds, to alienate many with whom viable relations might be main- 
tained on grounds of interest. If we emphasize overly much the use of our resources 
in aiding those purporting to share our institutions and values, we shall lose the 
— necessary to maintain sufficient access and influence to offset Soviet 

ances, 


This is not to suggest we repudiate the effort to create a world order based on 
a community of value, Every approach we make ought, so far as possible, to con- 
tribute to this objective. But it is an ultimate objective. The immediate demand is 
‘tactical effectiveness in the period of great fluidity that lies ahead, 


on of -Term Trends et Fo - An Alte ve Analysis 
We are particularly interested in the main conclusions of paragraph 18 through 
20, which begin on page 124 of the paper. We do not disagree with these conclusions; 
we do believe the section could be improved by adopting a different aralytical approach. 
We also believe the importance of the subject warrants a more detailed discussion. 


We advance 
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We advance what is essentially a neo-containment thesis, but with several 
innovations. We take note of one trend in Soviet policy since Stalin's death which 
consists to date in a mellowing of Soviet methods and -- though basic objectives 
remain the same -- which contains the seeds of a de facto renunciation of imperial 
goals by Moscow -- the heart of the East-West conflict. Domestic conditions in the 
USSR, the growing conflict between Soviet national interests and those of have-not 
communist states and parties might further develop this trend and make possible a 
meaningful and profitable detente with the USSR. But before this occurs, we must 
meet the challenge of another trend in Soviet policy -- a new assertiveness based on 
growing Soviet power and on Soviet perception of political opportunities in the new 
nations. If we meet this challenge, we will do much to convince the Soviet leaders 
that pursuit of imperial, revolutionary aims is not in the interests of the Soviet state. 


Our long-range goal toward the USSR itself is to effect a change in Soviet policies 
so as to permit a meaningful stabilization of East-West relations. To achieve this goal 
our long-term policy should be along dual lines. We should combine a position of strength 
vis-a-vis future Soviet encroachments with a policy that fosters the emergence of a more 
accommodating Soviet policy. 


Provided, therefore, the US maintains a position of strength vis-a-vis future 
Soviet encroachments, it could undertake action designed to foster and permit the 
emergence of a more accommodating Soviet policy, along these lines: 


+ (a) keep open and develop lines of communication with the Soviet 
leaders, including exploratory bilateral summit meetings when appropriate; 


(b) stress to Soviet representatives the basic compatibility of US 
and USSR national interests as opposed to Moscow's representation and 
pursuance of the interests of world communism; 





(c) seek out agreements on those relatively narrow problems 
concerning which there already exists a mutuality of interests; 


(d) expand informational and cultural exchanges which will — 
stimulate intellectual free-thinking in the USSR; and 


(e) adopt a stance conducive to the further development of 
Sino-Soviet differences. 


The Sino-Soviet Dispute -- A Need For Guidelines : : 


We would recommend that this section (page 138a, para. 32) be broadened in 
‘scope. We see a particular need for basic policy guide lines on this subject, 


The draft implies that an open split would be to our advantage but does not 
state so specifically. We believe it should make this categorical judgment. Though 





an open split 
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an open split would complicate our foreign policy and might pose new dangers at the 
outset, we believe the gains to the US of a split greatly outweigh whatever dangers 
might be involved. It would weaken the over-all thrust of world communism , would 
weaken communist parties through increased factionalism , would in the long run 
facilitate the emergence of independent (communist) states in Eastern Europe, 
would (in the long run at least) encourage the USSR to adopt a more accommodating 
policy toward the West, and would (in the short run at least) lessen Chinese Com- 


munist expansionist capabilities, 


US policy regarding the Sino-Soviet dispute prior to a possible open split -- 
i.e., the best manner in which we can help a split occur -- should be elaborated, 
We agree that the best US policy is to avoid direct involvement or direct exploitation. 
But we also believe that many US actions have an effect on the dispute. In taking 
certain actions we should try, where a coincidence of other US interests is involved, 
to maximize Sino-Soviet differences. 


We believe that the question of US policy in the event of an open split should be 
discussed, if only in general terms. In our opinion, the US should publicly adopt a 
neutral stance, at least initially, But within this formal neutrality, we should: 


(a) sound out the Soviets regarding a rapprochement on political 
issues of mutual interest; 


(b) open up free world channels of commerce to Communist China 
to an extent that will enable it to maintain independence from Soviet bloc 
trade resources; : 


(c) avoid seeking political deals with Communist China (the latter 
would not be likely to be responsive to any such deals, and attempts to 
achieve them would complicate the development of promising new 
relations with the USSR); 


(d) allow full rein for the schizmatic effect of the split on other 
communist parties and states, particularly in the likely Chinese 
Communist sphere of influence; and , 


(e) abstain from military ventures against Communist China. 


supposed that insofar as European attention is riveted on the question 
of security in Europe it is diverted from problems of the less-developed countries. 
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However, European views of the Southern Half are not conditioned by apprehension 
for safety in Europe, nor by the same apprehensions that we have over communist 
expansion elsewhere. While relaxation of tensions in Europe might release addi- 
tional energy for overseas, the direction which that energy takes will not necessarily 
coincide with the one which we judge best. Indeed, it seems more probable that the 
same differences in view which now separate us are likely to persist and new ones 
to develop. 


East German Attraction to the West - Is there any prospect of the GDR being 
* " to Western Europe -- any more than it already is? If so, how would 
this improve prospects for Germany's reunification? 


There are no doubt some variations in the degree of affinity which the nations 
of Eastern Europe feel for Western Europe, but the available evidence suggests that 
the attraction of Western Europe is already so strong that it can be restrained only 
by military force. This is especially true in the case of East Germany, where there 
is no real desire even for independent nationhood; the Berlin Wall is dramatic evidence 
of the westward pull. While it might be hoped that this situation will eventually be re- 
solved through relaxation of the forcible restraints imposed by the Soviet Union, at 
present the danger in the situation is that violent efforts will be made to break those 
restraints, to the profound embarrassment of US policy. 


Total Disarmament is Ltoplan Hope - Is it actually our belief that "general 
and complete disarmament" in US interest? (Para. 37, pp. 52 ff). 

It has often been suggested that the elimination or reduction of arms can only 
follow, and not precede, the elimination or reduction of political conflicts, But, be 
that as it may, the notion of a totally disarmed world, except for domestic and inter- 
national police forces, raises a host of disquieting questions. What effect would this 
have on the balance of power relationships? How would the international force be 
constituted and controlled, and how would its use be determined? Or, more generally, 
would not any arrangement simply be the framework within which the struggle for 
control of this ultimate source of power would go on? What stage of international 
law and organization would this require, and what are the prospects of reaching it? 
Do not these and many other questions which the idea raises suggest that "total dis- 


armament" might better be stated as a utopian hope rather than as a practical policy 
for current guidance ? 


E Demand fo e - Does not the paper 
exaggerate extent intensity European NATO countries for 
a role in the control over strategic nuclear forces, as well as their demands for a 
multilateral MRBM force? (Pp. 89b-90, paras. 15-16). 


The "political requirement" for sharing with other NATO countries the control 
of nuclear forces has been the subject of general study in recent weeks, but our re- 
searches suggest that the European demand is tenuous. Recent discussions of the 
problem have reflected a considerable misunderstanding, or lack of information, 


on the part of 


tassels 
; , 
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on the part of the Europeans, which needs to be, and probably can be, dispelled by 
further consultation. Even now, however, the "European" demand, aside from the 
current UK and French national programs, boils down to some agitation by German 
] is not yet a demand and conceivably need not become one. In any 
case, it is as yet far from clear whether the European anxiety (or the consideration 
of national prestige) which underlies recent European discussion of the subject can 
be met by any of the specific proposals (e.g., multilateral MRBM force) presently 
under consideration. Europe's concern is still focussed on the adequacy of the 
NATO defenses to deter, or defend against, aggression in Europe, and the powers' 
primary need seems to be for constant reassurance not only that the total military 
strength of the Alliance is adequate but that especially the strength of the US is 
totally and irrevocably committed to the defense of Europe. 


The Middle East 


Cross- Purposes with Cur Alice | The paper refers (page 94) to awkward 
cross-purposes among major allies with respect to alliance policy toward a 
number of areas. The Middle East is listed among these areas. We do not believe 
there are any major cross-purposes among the allies with respect to this area which 
work to our disadvantage. It is true that the French have a special relation with 
Israel. However, this relationship probably works to our net advantage since it 
maintains the military strength of Israel without laying on us and the British the 
major onus for such action. Nor does it appear that we and the French are at 
serious odds with respect to British policy in the Persian Gulf. We regard this 
policy as necessary to assure the continued availability of oil to Western Europe, 
so necessary for the continued strength of the alliance, 


CENTO -- A Different Emphasis - The paper states (page 97): "Neither 
CENTO nor SEA proved a very satisfying instrument; in CENTO we are 
not a member and the enterprise is overhung with ambiguity as to how Iran could 
be defended in a limited war." Is this statement meant to imply that CENTO is not 
a “satisfying instrument" because we are not a member, or that CENTO itself, 
rather than the distribution of Free World forces and the basic strategic factors 
involved, is responsible for the difficulties which we face in defending Iran? CENTO 
has not posed serious problems for us since Iraq left the alliance. Instead of 
‘ CENTO, we should turn our attention directly to the security and political difficulties 
in the area that extends from the Bosphorus to India. These difficulties are two in 
number: (a) the problem of defending Iran, and (b) the problems that arise within the 
area from the fact that Pakistan is aligned with the West while India and Afghanistan . 
are not, 


Because of limitations imposed by geography and the amount of indigenous 
military strength which it is possible to build in the area, we can expect very little 





help from Turkey and Pakistan in defending Iran. The problem of defending Iran 
thus can be solved only through dispositions of US and other Western military forces 
and arrangements within Iran and in the area. As for the second major problem, 











complementing own and Allied forces subsequently brought to bear? Would 
it not be better to shift primarily to counter-guerrilla training on the theory that 
harassment of the invaders would be as useful as direct confrontation in a conven- 


creation: by treating our allies and the neutralists in essentially the same manner, 
we reinforce rather than break down the environment of neutralism. Is there some 
room to consider giving special advantages to our allies, to make their 
more satisfying to them than possible non-alignment? (e.g. Thailand.) 


Japan's Role - The critical role of Japan is made particularly complex by its 
unique position as Asia's only "developed" nation. Our present policies toward 
Japan's role in contributing to Free World defense are premised upon current 
realities of the domestic political environment. The underlying rationale is that 
Japan is already contributing to Free World defense insofar as the present pace 
of its economic progress plus US base rights and the advantages conferred by the 
bilateral defense agreement with the US constitute the most useful contribution 
Japan is capable of making. The evolution in Japanese thinking which would be a 
prerequisite to interest or participation in military or security problems beyond 
its own national boundaries may well be a long-term proposition, If Japan's pre- 
sent passive role is judged to be inadequate in terms of our long-ter=1 policy 
objectives in Asia, then its leadership must be persuaded that a more active role 
is necessary despite the domestic political environment. (See following paragraph 
on Containment). The direction and pace of such a reorientation will depend upon 
Japan's sense of participation in the "hard core" club of northern developed 
countries; the ability of its leadership to redirect important segments of public 
opinion; and, in significant part, on US policies designed to broaden the base of 
futual security responsibilities in Asia. 


Burden of Containment ~ Much of the above applies to that section of ihe paper 
which concerns a "network of increased mutual involvement and cooperation" in 
Asia (para. 34, page 104), We need, somehow, to shift earlier concepts of con- 
tainment which placed the entire burden on the US for halting communist encroach- 
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versus the desire to make friends with the neutrals. Can we really hope, in the 
foreseeable future, to have it both ways? Or will the determination to pursue both 
= Take, for example, our dilemma 


We suggest that further consideration be given to weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of a clear-cut resolution of our twin dilemmas in Asia, How much 
help can we expect from France and the UK in the 
in terms of disadvantages in the area itself? How much help can we count on from 
India, Cambodia, Burma, and Indonesia, and what would be their alternatives (in 
fact, not in fancy) should we lessen our support for them relati 
Thailand, Pakistan, and our other allies? 
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! bes ~- In the section of the paper on 
North - South Jonshis rence to the need for giving much greater 
attention to stabilizing the prices of basic commodities, Nearly all well-developed 
communities have recognized the need of producers of basic commodities, particularly 
agricultural commodities, to be protected against the vicissitudes of fluctuations in 
supply and demand, If we are to be successful in building a community of free 
nations we shall have increasingly to expand this approach to the entire free world, 
Where our own interests are immediately and significantly concerned, as in the case 
See ee ee ee ee There 





cludes a number of important factors which are not mentioned 
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- Subject: Scheduled Reduction in Strength of 
the U.S. Army in Fiscal Year 1963 


1. Secretary McNemara's recent memorandum to you, “Release of 
Reservists Involuntarily Recalled to Active Duty," informs you of ' 
the present intention to reduce the U.S. Army to 960,000 by 30 
September 1962 through the release of some 110,000 reservists. He 
indicates that this reduction will not affect the strength of Army 
combat units in Europe ar long as the present crisis persists. 
However, he considers that it may be possible through a careful 
screening of support forces to effect some reduction of Army 
personnel strength in Europe without reducing combat power. Thué, 
it would appear that the impact of this reduction will fall largely 
upon our forces in the United States, particularly the Strategic 
Army Force. 


2. You raised this matter previously with Secretary McNamara by 
a memorandum dated January 22, 1962 in which you asked to be shown 
the alternatives to consider in trying to reconcile the following 
points: 


a. An early return of reservists to en inactive status. 
b. Maintenance of present U.S. Army strength in Europe. 


gc. A strong, deployable Strategic Army Force in the United 
States. 


d. Am active Army strength of 960,000 for FY 1963. 


3. As a decision has now been made with regard to the release 
of reservists, it becomes a question of how to reconcile the require- 
ments for maintaining the U.S. Army in Europe at approximately the 
present level while keeping an adequate Strategic Army Force within 
the planned strength of 960,000. April is the month of no return 
with regard to the maintenance of the ‘strength of the Army as we 
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should be drafting men this month to replace the departing reservists 
if the strength of the Army is not to go down. Hence, I suggest that 
you esk Secretary McNamara to outline his plans and intentions, along 
with their impact upon the Strategic Army Force in the United States. 


4. I have informed Mr. McNamare that you wish to discuss this 
matter with him after the meeting with the Congressional leadership 
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The attached memorancum by the (Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, CM-592-62, dated 18 April 19€?, subject as above, 
together with its Attachments (Tabs A and B), is circulated for 
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18 April 1962 
MEMORANDUM POR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Nuclear min toh of US Vis-a-Vis the 
Soviet 


1. In response to your verbal request to we on 6 March to 
provide you with a memorandum outlining the factors that con- 
tribute to nuclear superiority, the following is provided. 

2. On 5 October 1961, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a 
study to the President, as a result of his request, that compared 
the nuclear delivery capability of the US vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. At that time, the study concluded that the Us enjoys a 
military superiority over the USSR in 1961 and this superiority 
will continue through 1963, tut thet tne Soviets in recognition 
of this imbalance are striving for weapons systems that will, in 
the future, provide them with a distinct military advantage. 

3. This determination was based primarily on the nuclear 
delivery capability of the US and the USSR. Since the original 
study was completed, there have been no significant changes in the 
auclear delivery capability of either nation that would alter the 
conclusions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the short term. How- 
ever, in view of the recently completed series of Soviet nuclear 
tests, it is highly probable that much useful information was 
obtained that will advance their confidence and competence in the 
area of nuclear systems development. 

4. To compare the US nuclear delivery forces with those of the 
USSR is a reasonably easy task, but to make a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the relative posture of the two countries requires con- 
sideration of many factors. Some of the factors which contribute 
to the determination of duclear capability are: 

a. Number of nuclear delivery vehicles. 

b. Quantity and quality of nuclear weapons. 

c. Capability, reliability and accuracy of delivery systems. 
4. Application of technology to military uses. 

e. Intentions. 





® See Rnclosure and Appendix to JCS 1924/127 
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5. Tab A contains a comparison of the combat ready forces avail- 
able to the US and the USSR for the periods 1 January 1962 and 1 
July 1963. Forces for this comparison include those forces based 
in the CONUS and those employed overseas which have the capability 
of striking the Sino-Soviet Bloc. Wo Allied forces hav» been in- 
cluded. Soviet forces include those capable of striking the US and 
US forces overseas. in Tab B are detailed explanations of the 
forces immediately available to both sides. It will be noted that 
the US has a considerable advantage in the heavy bortor category 
and is slightly behind in the medium bomber force both in 1962 and 
1963, but in total bomber fcrce, the US is superior in 1962 and 
will widen this gap further by 1963. In the ICBM category, the 
US superiority is approximately three to one increasing in 1963 
to about four to one. The one category in which the USSR enjoys a 
Gecisive superiority is in the field of MABM's. These do not pose 
a threat to the 05S but they are a threat to the illies in both 
Europe and asia. This advantage is partially offset by the US 
superiority fn the fighter bomber category. 

6. In the area of nuclear weapons, there is a lack of direct 
intelligence information on Soviet nuclear weapons stockpile which 
precludesa definitive appraisal of the Soviet capability as con- 
pared to that of the US. Although we have estimates of the Soviet 
nuclear material stockpile, we have only limited information re- 
garding specific characteristics of Soviet stockpile weapons. 
Nevertheless, a Soviet nuclear stockpile can be estimated for 1962 
and 1963 using the assumptions that the weapons in the Soviet 
stockpile will have roughly the same average material composition 
as those in the US stockpile. In this respect, numbers of weapons 
are not the primary consideration, if we assume, and the assumption 
appears to be valid, that each side has sufficient numbers to pro- 
vide the proper load or loads for each delivery vehicle. Never- 
theless, there is one important factor that must not be overlooked. 
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The recent Soviet nuclear tests have allowed them to achieve 
greater economy in fissile materials while at the same time main- 
taining high thermonuclear efficiencies. This achievement could 
ultimately permit the Soviets to build warheads in the range of 50 
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to 100 MT and therefore, reduce the Soviet strategic requirements 





or permit the accomplishment of a higher level of destruction of 


target systems with estimated weapons inventories, 
7. In comparing the capability, reliability and accuracy of 
the Soviet missiles, we have relatively firm eviden:« on the test 


range and the test firing program from which we hav: been able to 
derive basic characteristics. Fron these date, we can also 

derive some of the basic factore affecting performance under opera- 
tireel conditions, including ranges, accuracy and reliability. 
These data can be combined with other evidence to provide a sense 





of tempo of the ICBM development program and the degree of success 
the USSR has achieved. In general, the capability of the Soviet 
missiles comparesfavorably to that of the US missiles in range, 
reliability and accuracy. Consequently, an evaluation of the 
superiority of either side in the ICBM area would be dependent 
primarily on the number of missiles available to each side and the 
concept of employment of such missiles, i.e., would they be tar- 
geted against military targets, urban targets or a mix of each. 
The same is true of the Soviet bomber force. 
‘8. The Soviets are making vigorous efforts to counter western 

weapons systens. Within the next five years, they will probably 

_ introduce improved radars and all weather interceptors, a surface-to- 
air missile system designed to counter low altitude air attack and 
anti-missile defenses. The recent Soviet nuclear tests, in part, 
were designed to obtain an AICBM capability. However, they probably 
will still not achieve a high degree of assurance in coping with a 
large-scale sophisticated attack by manned bombers. Although they 
would probably expect to destroy a larger number of attacking 
forces, it is doubtful they will be able to reduce the weight of 
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9. Soviet capabilities in guided missiles and space vehicles 
rest upon a mejor national effort in research and development 
pursued over the past 15 years. The Soviets have concentrated on 
the development of only a few systems at any one time. with the 
possible exception of the first surface-to-air system, deployed 
around Moscow, there has been no indication that Soviet guided 
missiles were developed on a "crash" basis. The Soviets now have 
operationally available about 20 individual missile systems for 
surface, air, and sea employment. Future Soviet efforts will 
probably place greater emphasis on development of se:cnd generation 
missile systems. The importance which the Soviets attach to the 
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space program is demonstrated by tre ussignmert of leading scien- 
tists to its direction, by the wealth of theoretical and applied 
research being conducted in the support and by the allocation of 
resources and facilities to its implementation. A significant 
achievement in this field has been the development of very powerful , 
propulsion systems and it is estimated that the Soviets will be 
able to place in orbit about 25,000 pounds sometime in 1962. This 
' progress by the Soviets does not constitute a superiority in the | 
area of weapons and space at the present time, but is indicative of 
Soviet trends and we can be assured that if the Soviets elect to 
exploit their technical capability toward developing weapons 
systems that will narrow the gap between the US and USSR, they 
will, in fact, do so. 

10. Of the factors listed above, probably the most difficult to 
assess is the intentions of the Soviets, There is no indication 
that the Soviet national policy precludes an initiative attack. 
Presumably, the USSR is amee of US policy which rejects pre- { 
ventive war by the US. They could, therefore, make plans to attack ' 
the US without strategic warning. An attack such as this, by a 
minigum force, would have to be carefully planned and executed to 7 
prevent a possible pre-emptive attack if the US were alerted through 
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intelligence. As the USSR moves more and more toward a strategic 
missile posture, the capability to achieve surprise increases, 
However, the US forces during the period are simultaneously 
building toward a less vulnerable posture. Since a basic require- 
ment of an initiative attack is to destroy the enemy's capability 
to retaliate, the Soviet strategic force structure will have to 
increase accordingly if they intend to exercise the initiative. If 
the USSR does not contemplate an initiative strategic attack against 
the US, the requirement would be reduced since all that would be 
needed would be the requirement to deter an attack by the US. 

Since national policy of the US in effect provides this deterrence, 
the USSR requirement for a deterrent posture could be comparably 
smaller. 

ll. As opposed to the Soviet requirement for a minimum deterrent 
force or for an initiative force, the US is faced with the problem 
of attaining a strategic posture adequate to attack effectively 
the USSR under many circumstances, including a second strike eapa- 
bility with those residual forces remaining after a Soviet initia- 
tive attack. Estimates of forces and weapons required to attain 
this posture vary widely depending on the assumptions as to how a 
nuclear war will begin, Angwers to these questions are being sought 
by the entire military establishment on a pontinuing bagis, in order 
to keep current the estimates of Soviet strengths, weakneages and 
future intentions so that a determination of future forces, weapons 
and stratagy to counter Soviet aggression can be made, 

12, From the preceding, we have been able to determine some of 
the factors that contribute to the determination of nuclear guperi- 
ority. In order to define “nuclear superiority", we must consider 
other factors, some of which are less tangible than those mentioned 
previously. These include national strategy and objectives, force 
epplication and national will. when these factors are assessed 
against enemy ideology and philosophy, then we can make a more 
meaningful de srmination of just what is meant by the term 
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intelligence. As the USSR moves more and more toward a strategic 
missile posture, the capability to achieve surprise increases. 
However, the US forces during the period are simultaneously 
building toward a less vulnerable posture. Since a basic require- 
ment of an initiative attack is to destroy the enemy's capability 
to retaliate, the Soviet strategic force structure will have to 
increase accordingly if they intend to exercise the initiative. If 
the USSR does not contemplate an initiative strategic attack against 
the US, the requirement would be reduced since all that would be 
needed would be the requirement to deter an attack by the US. 

Since national policy of the US in effect provides this deterrence, 
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the USSR requirement for a deterrent posture could be comparably 
smaller. 

ll. As opposed to the Soviet requirement for a minimum deterrent 
force or for an initiative force, the US is faced with the problem 
of attaining a strategic posture adequate to attack effectively 
the USSR under many circumstances, including a second strike eapa- 
bility with those residual forces remaining after a Soviet initia- 
tive attack. Estimates of forces and weapons required to attain 
this posture vary widely depending on the assumptions as to how a 
nuclear war will begin, Answers to thege questions are being sought 
by the entire ajlitary establishment on a pontinuing bagis, in order 
to keep current the estimates of Soviet strengths, weakneages and 
future intentions so that a determination of future forces, weapons 
and stratagy to counter Soviet aggression can be made, 

12, From the preceding, we have been able to determine some of 
the factors that contribute to the determination of nuclear guperi- 
ority. In order to define “nuclear superiority", we must consider 
other factors, some of which are less tangible than those mentioned 
previously. These include national strategy and objectives, force 
application and national will. when these factors are assessed 
against enemy ideology and philosophy, then we can make a more 
meaningful determination of just what is meant by the term 
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Although “nuclear superiority" is difficult to define in one 
sentence, one such definition might be as follows: "Nuclear 
superiority is that degree of nuclear capability possessed by one 
nation vis-a-vis another that, regardless af the level and intensity 
of conflict threatened vr actually inflicted by the enemy, permits 
the nation possessing this capability to disarm the enemy's nuclear 
forces, conclude the conflict on favorable terms arid to prevail 
as a viable nation". | 

13. Since world War II, the over-al? national strercth and pur- 
pose of the US, supplemented by that of its Allies, “3 success- 
fully deterred the Soviet Union from ‘nititating general war. US 
success in this regard during tha past sevonteen years resulted 
primarily from the fact that US forces have had a clear capability, 
whether I 0 t 22 12t 100, to cause unacceptable damage 
to the Seviet Union and emerge with a superiority in ferces and 
resources which would place the US in a position from which to 
prevail. while the USSR possesses the capability to damage the 
Allies and the US severely in general war, it does not possess the 
capability either in initiative or retaliation, to damage the US 
sufficiently to permit it to emerge in a position from which to 
prevail against the US. Analysis, based on the current intelligence 
estimates of the relative postures of the US and the USSR for the 
current time period and through 1963, indicates that ‘the US will 
remain stronger than the USSR. Its total military capability and 
the economic base supporting its forces give it an over-all mili- 
tary advantage over the Soviets. Comparative analysis of the known 
and/or estimated nuclear strike capabilities of the US and the USSR, 
when considered in their entirety, and in relation to their res- 
pective'«-pehilitiang to defend against nuclear strikes makes it 
doubtful, except through miscalailatien or misadventure, that the 
Soviets will initiate general war either now or through mid-]963. 

14, In summary, despite a strong Soviet military posture, the 
relative strategic balance ef forces is in favor of the US at the 
present time. By 1963, our strategic force levels and our rela- 
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tively secure force levels assure for the US a decisive retaliatory 
capability. However, the results of the analyses obtained from 
the recent Soviet tests give groundsfor serious concern. There 
are indications that the Soviets have made substantive progress 
in nuclear technology well beyond that commonly anticipated and 
there is reason to believe they will exploit this edvencenent to 
the fullest extent. | | 

15. Free world security depends on US strategic nuclear capabil- 
ity and it is essential that the US maintain a nucl+"r superiority 
over the USSR at least equal to that of the present “evel. As the 
capability of the USSR incroases, so must that of the US. In 


oe 
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this respect, consideration must be given to all aspects of our 
patiouel posture including an adequate civil defense program. Any 
relaxation on the part of the US in the effort to maintain a 
nuclear superiority could result in a deterioration of capability 
with time to a point where irreparable damage could be done. 


/s/ L. L, LEMNITZER 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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TAB A 
FORCES 
1962 1 
US USSR US USSR 


a. Long Range Aircraft 
Note 1* 


(1) Heavy Bombers 529 150 630 150 
(2) Medium Bombers 779 950 575 800 
TOTAL pe (.: bles b-0 ee 0) 

b. ICBM - Note 2* 62 10-254 382 75-125s47 


c. Submarine Launched 
Missiles - Note 3* 














(1) Ballistic 1200 NM 80 o 18 ) 
(2) Ballistic 500-10 NM fs) 0 0 6 
(3) Ballistic 350 NM 90 0 115 
(4) Cruise 17 ) 17 0 
TOTAL oT 50 195 Tar 
d. Other nuclear delivery forces - Note 4* 
(1) Light Bombers 225 250 160 250 
(2) Pighter Bombers 2389 Of##2381 OSA? 
(3) Cruise Missiles 178 OMAF# 144 OA 
TOTAL 22 - O BOS =o 
(4) MREM/IREM On Launchers 
(a) 700 nm 
1100 nm 0 250-300 0 (7-11 & 
2500 nm 
(b) 2500 nm 0 ) ‘0 TOTAL) 
TOTAL “~C  BO-F OCS 


» 3 and 4 ~ See Appendix 
# —. believes about 75 i= ts correct figure as of 1 March 
CSAP believes: about 250 is we correct figure. 
There is some evidence, not yet conclusive, that the USSR 
is showing activity toward acquiring a nuclear delivery 
= - for tactical fighters. USCINCEUR has expressed a 
belief, although he has no positive proof, that about one- 
half of the Soviet fighter-bombers possess a nuclear 
Gelivery capability. 
dees It is estimated that some in class cruise type missile subs 
are probably operatior@l now ( 350° nm cruise missile 
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TaB B 
NOTE 1 - LONG RANGE AIRCRAFT 
USSR_FPORCES 

a. As of January 1961 the main weight of a large-scale 
nuclear attack against distant targets would be by bombers 
of Long Range Aviation. The 160 heavy bombers consist of 
110 Bisons an) 50 Bears and include aircraft fitted as 
tankers. These are available to all Bison units and about 
half the Badger units. These can be converted to bombers ~ 
in a few hours. Within the next year or so virtually all 
Bears will carry 350 "™ ASMs. 

b. Medium bombers (LADGERS) are assigned to components 10 
other than Long Range Aviation, viz 375 to Naval Aviation. 11 
Yields of weapons assigned to these aircraft could vary from 12 
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10 KT to 7 MT. 13 
c. It is estimate that, excluding combat attrition, at 14 
present the USSR could put about 200 bombers over North 15 


America on two-way missions in an initial attack, more than 16 
half of which would be medium bombers. The Soviets have a 17 
considerably larger gross capability for attacking the United18 
States itself, but to exercise it they would have to employ 
medium bombers on one-way missions and to use crews who had 
not had Arctic training. With the advent of Soviet missile 
capabilities, we regard this use of the medium bomber force 
in the initial attack as increasingly unlikely. 
US FORCES - Of the 1308 long range bombers available 1 March 


[ 1962, the United states has GT +o 


strike targets in the Soviet Bloc, carrying §M xeapons or an 
average of GB weapons per aircraft. of the (BD programed 
aircraft, (ij are programmed to be on alert and could be 
launched within 15 minutes. 

NOTE 2 - ICEMS 
USSR_FPORCES - The figure 10-25 ICBMS indicates missiles on 
launchers and is concurred in by the United States Intelligence 32 
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Board except the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 1 
believes Soviet ICBM's to be about 75 as of 1 March 1962 and 250 2 
in mid-1963. The Soviet ICBMs for the present and for the near 3 
future will be deployed in soft sites. Evidence indicates that 4 


Fe 





there will be no hardened sites by 1963. 5 
US PORCES - The 62 US ICBMs in 1962 are ATIAS 4nd TITAN missiles;6 
30 are soft and 32 are in installations hardened to 25 PSI ani 7 
evove. In 1963, US IC:Ms are as follows: 8 
27 ATLAS D - Soft 9 
29 ATIAS E - 25 PSI 10 
75 ATLAS FP - 150-200 PSI ll 
57 TITAN I - 150-200 PSI 12 
; 34 TITAN II - 300 PSI 13 
_156 xouroun - QD 14 
378¢ (2 missiles utilized for 19 
raining purposes) 
NOTE 3 - SUBMARINE LAUNCHED MISSILES 17 
USSR FORCE - The Soviets would probably assign US land targets 18 
to missile launching submarines. The number to be deployed 19 
3 Gepends on the pattern of operations. The Soviets are estimated20 
to have the following number of submarines: 21 
1962 1963 22 
Z Class 350 nm (2 missiles) . ,¢ 33 
= GQ Class 350 mm (3 missiles) 18 18 25 
~ H Class 350 nm (3 missiles) 8 16 2 
i US PORCES - Of the 80 POLARIS missiles now at sea in operational27 


). SSEN's, 48 are on GD 16 others are in SSBEN's in 2 
CG 2 oy Loon; ant, 16 
others are on ES 2: Holy Loch. 30 


In 1963, out of 126 missiles at sea in operational SSGN's,3} 


| 60 will de onfMR, 16 to 32 will be in SSBN's in 32 


ED «10 0%) 16 v0 
32 will be cnet Holy Loch, 3 
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Of the 17 REGULUS missiles aboard, four SSG's and one SSGN, 1 - 

four are on-station at all times. ‘The remainder are in subm- ; 

rines in transit between the operating area and their base, in ; 
training, or at their base. 4 


NOTE 4 - OTHER FORCES 

Of the total of 225 light bombers, 130 are overseas in 
theater areas, either at shore bases or aboard aircraft carriers. 
The remainder are in the CONUS or aboard aircraft carriers in 
transit or operating in the vicinity of the CONUS. 

Of the total of 2,369 fighter and attack borbers, 885 are 10 
overseas in theater areas, either at shore bases or aboard air- 1) 
craft carriers. The: remainder are in CONUS or aboard aircraft 12 
carriers in transit or operating in the vicinity of the CONUS. 13 
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USSR _PORCES - The 250 Soviet light bombers are all nuclear 14 
capable. The bulk of the Soviet MRM launchers are in Western 15 
USSR, within range of US forces in Europe. 16 
US PORCES - US light bombers and fighter bombers consist of the 17 
following: 18 
t Bombers 1962 1963 19 
B-57 48 e) 20 
B-66 48 0 21 
3 A3D 122 186 22 
” a 2A 
: Pighter Bombers 25 
P-100P 792 72k 26 
Zz F-101 A&C 7, 7 27 
F-105 B/D 265 ledode 26 
fot ss 3 
t AMD 779 7 30 
, A2oPr 0 20 31 
PJ4B 120 112 32 
P4H ro Fraz, = 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST 
ADVANCED WEAPONS 
CAPABILITIES 





THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the capabilities of Communist China with 
respect to the development and production of guided mis- 
siles and nuclear weapons over the next few years. 


FOREWORD 


in analyzing the evidence on Chinese programs for ad- 
vanced weapons, we have encountered numerous important 
gaps and apparent inconsistencies. The evidence available 
to us clearly proves the existence of programs in the missile 
and nuclear fields, but it is insufficient to permit us to recon- 
struct these programs in the fashion which is possible for 
various comparable Soviet programs. Similarly, while we 
have been able to make some judgments about Chinese prog- 
ress and the time periods during which further accomplish- 
ments are likely, we cannot reach firm conclusions on these 
matters, or predict the year in which deployment of a com- 
plete weapons system will probably begin. 


In these circumstances, we have considered it useful to 
present in this estimate a fairly full picture, not only of the 
evidence and the major problems which it leaves unresolved, 
but also of the basic scientific and economic resources avail- 
able to the Chinese Communists for advanced weapons pro- 
grams. We have sought in this way to establish a base of 
information to which, in succeeding estimates on these prob- 
lems, we can subsequently apply new information and fur- 
ther analysis. We expect that, as these Chinese programs 
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proceed, such information and analysis will permit us fur- 
ther to refine the broad approximations and judgments pre- 
sented in this estimate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A program to develop nuclear weapons has probably 
been under way in Communist China since the early 1950's, 
and a guided missile program since late in the decade. We 
believe that in both these programs, the Chinese are aiming 
at independent capabilities. (Paras.12,24) — 


2. From the first, however, Chinese progress in both fields 
has depended heavily upon Soviet assistance. Our inade- 
quate knowledge of the kind and amount of this assistance 
is a major source of uncertainty in our estimate. We believe, 
however, that Soviet aid in these fields was provided at a more 
deliberate pace than other types of military assistance. So- 
viet technical assistance was substantially reduced and per- 
haps discontinued about mid-1960. By that time, Chinese 
nuclear and missile programs were probably sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that even a complete halt in aid would not have 
necessitated their abandonment. (Paras. 23-27) 


3. China's progress since has rested primarily on native 
resources, which are extremely limited. Significant gaps ex- 
ist in a number of research areas basic to advanced weapons 
development. Efforts in the missile field have up to the pres- 
ent probably been limited largely to copying Soviet missiles. 
While the size of the missile test center at Shuang-cheng-tzu 
connotes a very large program and the range is operational, 
the evidence suggests that this program has been retarded. 
(Paras. 13-22, 28-34) 


4. Despite the priorities accorded to heavy industrial and 
armament plants, we believe that any attempt to mass- 
produce advanced weapons would be difficult for China. 
There is good evidence that the general retrenchment of 1961 
affected the military as well as the civil economy, although 
it is possible that Chinese Communist advanced ‘weapons 
programs have not been adversely affected. No Chinese 
missile production facility has been identified, and we doubt 
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that any substantial missile production is under way. We 
believe that China has no present operational capabilities 
with missiles, aside from limited deployment of surface-to- 
air and possibly air-to-air missiles, all procured from the 
USSR. (Paras. 42-55) 


5. We have evidence to indicate that the Chinese Commu- 
nists have mined and concentrated a significant amount of 
uranium ore and that, with Soviet help, they were construct- 
ing a plant for recovery of uranium in 1960. This strongly 
indicates an intent to produce fissionable materials, but we 
have no evidence of such production in Communist China. 
Assuming an accelerated and highly successful program for 
the production of plutonium since 1960, the Chinese Com- 
munists could detonate an all-plutonium device in early 
1963. However, in the light of all the evidence, it is unlikely 
that the Chinese will meet such a schedule. We believe that 
the first Chinese test would probably be delayed beyond 1963, 
perhaps by as much as several years.'* (Paras. 35-38) 


6. Within a year after exploding their first device, the 
Chinese Communists could probably produce a few fairly 
crude fission weapons. Another two years or more would be 


‘ For the position of the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Intelligence), 
Department of the Navy, see his footnote to paragraph 38. 
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tarded the progress of the Chinese Communists weapons program in certain 
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Communist atomic energy program on a sufficient priority to permit them 
to detonate an all-plutonium implosion nuclear device by 1963. If the 
Chinese detonate their first device in the next year or so, it would be 
within their capabilities to develop and test a thermonuclear device before 
the end of the decade. Such a device probably would be extremely heavy 
and would represent only a token TN capability. Even such a limited TN 
capability would go far to establish China as a great power and would have 
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required to develop fission weapons for missile warheads. If 
the first test should occur in the next year or so, we estimate 
that toward the last part of the decade the Chinese Com- 
munists could have a variety of fission weapons to support 
many of their military requirements, but only in limited 
numbers. (Para. 39) 


7. We believe that the Chinese would at some point in 
their program endeavor to produce U-235, but we have no 
evidence of U-235 production at present. Latest evidence 
indicates that a facility at Lanchou suspected of being a 
gaseous diffusion plant has not been completed. If this 
plant is in fact intended to be a gaseous diffusion facility, 
it probably could not produce weapon grade U-235 before 
1965. The Chinese could probably test an all U-235 or com- 
posited device within a year after the activation of a pro- . 


duction facility. (Para. 40) 


8. Within the next few years, the Chinese could begin to 
deploy short-range (up to 350 n.m.) surface-to-surface mis- 
siles with nonnuclear warheads. Deployment of medium- 
range missiles almost certainly is keyed to the availability 
of nuclear warheads; such plans probably look to the second 
half of the decade. In the absence of Soviet aid, the Chi- 
nese will probably not undertake to produce surface-to-air 
missile systems, at least until the mid-1960's. (Paras. 53-59, 
63-64)’ 


9. In more advanced fields—submarine missile systems, 
IRBMs, ICBMs, antimissile systems, and thermonuclear 
weapons—China is not likely to achieve independent capabil- 
ities during the 1960s. (Paras. 41, 60, 62)' 


*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, believes that in view 
of the accuracy (CEP), system cost, the availability of tactical air forces 
and other considerations, deployment of 350 nm. surface-to-surface mis- 
siles by the Chinese Communists will almost certainly be dependent upon 
the availability of nuclear warheads. Therefore, while he agrees that the 
Chinese within the next few years could begin to deploy short-range surface. 
to-eurface missiles with nonnuclear warheads, he does not agree that they : 
are likely to do so until nuclear warheads are availabie. 
‘For the view of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, regard. 
ing Chinese Communist thermonuclear weapons capabilities, see his foot. ' 
note to paragraph 5. } 
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DISCUSSION 


|. CHINESE COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


10. The Chinese Communist leaders are de- 
termined to establish China as a major world 
power and as a leader of the Communist Bloc 
of at least coequal status with the Soviet 
Union. They regard the Far East as China's 
particular preserve and are determined to be 
dominant in that area. In general, Peiping 
would probably prefer to achieve its objec- 
tives by political and economic forms of 
struggle, rather than by direct employment 
of Chinese forces. However, Communist 
China has no compunctions about openly 
using its military forces to extend its con- 
trol when it can do so with little or no 
risk. 


11. Peiping calculates that the achievement 
of even limited capabilities with advanced 
weapons would go far to establish China as 
a great power and would have a profound 
psychological impact, particularly in the coun- 
tries of Asia. Moreover, in areas where Com- 
munist-supported forces confront those sup- 
ported by the West, the Chinese Communist 
leaders almost certainly consider intervention 
by one side or the other as an ever-present 
possibility. They probably reason that pos- 
session of advanced weapons would support 
more aggressive Chinese policies in these 
areas and would tend to deter strong Western 
responses. Thus, they probably regard an 
advanced weapons capability both as a politi- 
cal and a military necessity if they are to 
achieve the international status they seek. 


ll, EVIDENCE ON ADVANCED WEAPONS 
PROGRAMS 


12. The Chinese Communist drive to ac- 
quire a nuclear capability apparently ante- 
dated their efforts in the guided missile field 


by several years. Since the early 1950's, Com- 
munist China has accorded a very high prior- 
ity to the development and production of nu- 
clear weapons. There is no firm evidence 
that the Chinese Communists have under- 
taken to develop or produce bomber aircraft. 
We believe that Chinese Communist commit- 
ment to a large-scale program for develop- 
ment of guided missile capabilities probably 
dates from the late 1950's. 


Missile Test Range Activities 


13. Recent photography has confirmed the 
existence of a guided missile test center in 
northwest China; its location in this area 
had been indicated by a considerable body 
of evidence accumulated over the past two 
or three years. The evidence indicates that 
construction of range facilities could have be- 
gun in 1957 and almost certainly was well 
under way in 1958. 


14. The rangehead is located about 50 n.m. 
northeast of Shuang-cheng-tzu on a rail spur 
off the Urumchi-Lanchou rail line. It is a 
large, instrumented area, dispersed along a 
30-mile stretch of the Etsin River, compris- 
ing a surface-to-surface missile (SSM) launch 
area, a surface-to-air missile (SAM) launch 
area, a large main support base containing 185 
buildings, a smaller support base servicing 
the SSM and SAM complexes, a large SSM 
and SAM assembly area, two revetted storage 
areas, and several smaller housing and sup- 
port areas. About 40 n.m. southwest of the 
main support base is a large new airfield with 
a 13,500 foot concrete runway. Near the air- 
field are two large communication centers. 
(See Figures following page 7) 
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15. The three SSM launch complexes have 
been arbitrarily designated “A,” “B,” and “C.” 
Complex “A” appears to be completed and 
operational. This complex contains two large 
concrete pads suitable for firing ballistic mis- 
siles served by paved loop-access roads, a 
control bunker, and a drive-through check- 
out building. 





wo pa 
ch complex “B”" strongly re- 
semble those at complex “A.” Excavation for 
the pads has been completed, but construc- 
tion appears to have been suspended. Launch 
complex “C" has one pad and a drive-through 
building. Construction work appears to be 
nearly complete, and the launch pad could 
have been used. However, the operational 
status of this complex is undetermined. 


16. The ranges of the missile systems to be 
tested from these facilities cannot be deter- 
mined from the photography. The launch 
sites are oriented towards the west, and the 
down-range instrumentation is also in that 
direction. The desert terrain to the west 
would allow the firing of surface-to-surface 
missiles to ranges of up to 1,100 n.m. within 
Chinese territory. The pads, associated re- 
vetments, and support areas in launch com- 
plex “A” closely resemble Soviet facilities 
at Kapustin Yar used for 700, and probably 
for 1,100 n.m. ballistic missiles. Launch com- 
plex “C” bears some resemblance to other 
Soviet launching facilities at Kapustin Yar; 
the type of missile associated with the Soviet 
complex carinot be ascertained. 


17. The surface-to-air missile launch area 
resembles SA-2 launch facilities at Kapustin 
Yar, although the two SA-2 sites at Shuang- 
cheng-tzu are more widely separated and the 
instrumented area is larger. Construction 
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work has been completed on the two sites. 
but only one is equipped with radar and 
launchers. One of the launchers has been 
fully revetted, and partial revetmen 
been provided around a second. 













e support facilities, also built on 
viet model, appear completed. 









18. It appears that Shuang-cheng-tzu air- 
field was originally intended to provide logis- 
tic support for the missile range, fighter pro- 
tection, and possibly to conduct air-to-surface 
missiles (ASM) and air-to-air missiles (AAM) 


The airfield apparently 
was designed to die a large number of 
aircraft, including the heaviest types, but the 
limited fuel storage facilities identified do not 
appear commensurate with a facility of this 
size. Possible loading hardstands and asso- 
ciated buildings could be intended to serve 











to AAM train 


19. The size of the missile rangehead at 
Shuang-cheng-tzu connotes a very large pro- 
gram. The facilities available at the test 
center are sufficient to provide a considerable 
physical capability to carry out extensive mis-__, 
sile research and development programs and | 


troop training. Housing appears ade- 
for at least 20,000 people. 
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pleted facilities do not a to have been 


used for firings. 





ee te logistic facilities also 
characterize the Shuang-cheng-tzu airfield. 


These facts suggest that what was originally 
a large, ambitious program for test firing 
SSMs, SAMs, and possibly ASMs and AAMs 
has been cut back. 


20. Reliable evidence indicates that the So- 
viets agreed to give a variety of missiles to 
the Chinese Communists including, we be- 
lieve, surface-to-surface, surface-to-air, air-to- 
surface, and air-to-air types.» Evidence on 
activity at the Shuang-cheng-tzu range, indi- 
cates that firings of surface-to-surface ballistic 
missiles have occurred. The ranges to which 
missiles have been fired cannot be established 
with confidence, but our evidence suggests 
that firings have been conducted to ranges 
of approximately 150 n.m., 300 n.m., 600-700 
n.m., and possibly 1,.100n.m. Although there 
is no direct evidence we believe that firings of 
surface-to-air missiles have also occurred. 


*For estimated characteristics of Soviet missiles, 
see Table, page 18 





There are no indications that air-to-surface 
or air-to-air missiles have been tested 


21. Evidence on the timing and extent of 
range activity is inconclusive. 





vailable evidence, together with our estimate 
of the time required for construction and 
checkout of range facilities, leads us to believe 
that test firing of missiles on the range prob- 
ably began in late 1959 or early 1960. Avail- 
able evidence provides no basis for determin- 
ing firing rates. 


22. The Soviets probably provided teciinical 
assistance at least through mid-1960, and 
the early firings certainly involved missiles of 
Soviet manufacture. We believe that the 
range continues to be operational. The ac- 
tivity to date has probably been primarily 
for the purpose of range orientation, practice 
firing of Soviet missiles, and possibly test fir- 
ing of Chinese copies. Some concurrent op- 
erationa! training, at least with surface-to-air 
missiles, may also have occurred. 
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ll. FACTORS BEARING ON CHINESE 
COMMUNIST DEVELOPMENT, 
PRODUCTION, AND DEPLOYMENT OF 
ADVANCED WEAPONS 

Soviet Assistance 

23. A major factor in the pace of Chinese 

advanced weapons programs is the kind and 
amount of assistance provided by the USSR. 
This factor is also the source of considerable 
uncertainty in our appraisals, since we have 
little direct evidence on Soviet assistance in 
the fields of nuclear and missile weapons, and 
must rely primarily upon information con- 
cerning other programs and upon deduction 
from our knowledge of political relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


24. We believe that the Chinese, while seek- 
ing as much Soviet assistance as possible, at 
the same time have aimed at an independent 
capability in the fields of guided missiles and 
nuclear weapons. They have in the past, 
even while enjoying Soviet help, sought to 
develop native capabilities for the production 
of aircraft, submarines, and electronic equip- 
ment. Until mid-1960, Soviet aid was pro- 
vided at a high level in a number of military 
fields. We believe, however, that in the nu- 
clear and possibly the missile field this aid 
was provided at a more deliberate pace. 


25. The withdrawal of Soviet technicians 
and scientists from China in mid-1960 had 
adverse effects upon Chinese programs to pro- 
duce jet fighters, destruyers, and submarines. 
There is some evidence, although it is less 
conclusive, that Chinese nuclear weapons 
and missile programs were similarly affected, 
and this, plus the serious deterioration of re- 
lations between Moscow and Peiping since 
that time, leads us to estimate that Soviet 
aid in these fields was also sharply cut back. 
However, we believe that the nuclear and mis- 
sile development programs were sufficiently 
advanced that even a complete halt in Soviet 
assistance would have caused delays rather 
than their abandonment. 


26. The present state of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions indicates that there is little immediate 
prospect for a return to former levels of So- 
viet assistance. Even over a longer period of 
two or three years, we doubt that the USSR 
would significantly increase its assistance un- 
less Peiping bowed to Moscow's demands for 
hegemony over the Communist movement or 
Moscow itself accepted the necessity of re- 
constituting the Bloc on a new basis allowing 
for Chinese coleadership. Both these con- 
tingencies appear unlikely. 


27. We therefore believe that, while the So- 
viets may still be extending limited assistance 
and may continue to do so, China's future 
progress in advanced weapons will be de- 
termined primarily by native abilities in uti- 
lizing and further developing the information 
and facilities already received from the USSR. 
This belief is supported by a recent public 
statement by Foreign Minister Chen Yi. In 
January 1962, he told a Chinese Communist 
audience that “by relying mainly on our own 
efforts, in addition to international aid, scien- 
tific and technical problems in China's eco- 
nomic construction and national defense can 
be solved.” 


Chinese Communist Scientific Resources 


28. Since its inception, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has stressed the paramount 
importance of placing science and technology 
at the service of production. The emphasis 
on production appears not only in industrial 
research and development facilities, but also 
in the Academy of Sciences and in educational 
centers. Moreover, this philosophy has been 
imposed on a force of scientific and technical 
manpower which is grossly inadequate. 
Only a very few well-trained and experienced 
scientists, probably about 2,000, are available 
for research in all fields; of these, probably 
about 600 received training on the doctorate 
level in the West. An additional 1,000 doc- 


torate level graduates have returned from 
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training in the USSR in the last few years, 
but this group has yet to gain significant re- 
search experience. The total number of re- 
searchers and technicians employed by the 
Chinese Academy, research facilities, and 
educational institutions is probably only about 
40,000. The comparable figure for Japan is 
about 300,000; for the USSR, 750,000. 


29. Comparatively little fundamental re- 
search has been undertaken because of the 
policy of the regime and the shortage of 
trained personnel. Instead, the emphasis has 
been placed on engineering efforts, almost all 
of which have been concerned with adapting 
imported devices, equipment, and techniques 
to the manufacturing facilities of China. 
Significant gaps are believed to exist in re- 
search areas basic to advanced weapons de- 
velopment such as physics, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, computer design, electronics, and su- 
personic aerodynamics. 


30. Until Soviet scientific and technical aid 
was cut back, Communist China had been 
making progress under a well-conceived but 
unrealistically-scheduled 12-year plan to raise 
its scientific level by 1967. Eleven broad tech- 
nological fields considered vital to the rapid 
attainment of economic and military goals 
were emphasized, including electronics, 
atomic energy, jet propulsion, automation, 
and precision instruments, alloy systems and 
metallurgical processes, and heavy organic 
chemical synthesis. Although the original 
goals now appear unattainable, we believe that 
progress toward them will continue, particu- 
larly in areas such as atomic energy and elec- 
tronics where a limited degree of self-suffi- 
ciency has already been reached. 


31. The shortage of trained scientific and 
technical manpower probably cannot be sig- 
nificantly ameliorated for a number of years. 
The most recent additions of competent per- 
sonnel have been trained in the USSR. How- 
ever, beginning in 1957 the numbers of new 
Chinese students entering the USSR sharply 


diminished, and we believe that few if any 
were admitted in the fall of 1961. About 2,000 
Chinese students, mostly graduates, who have 
been permitted to remain in the USSR, prob- 
ably will complete their courses in the next 
two years or so.. Within about four to six 
years, China can be producing, in significant 
numbers, men with good overall technical 
training, but an additional period of years 
will be required for this group to acquire a 
background of practical experience. 


Missile Research 


32. The resources available to Communist - 
China for missile research are extremely lim- 
ited. Scientific competence in missile design 
is restricted to a small group, trained in the 
US and other Western countries, who are 
concentrated for the most part at the Insti- 
tute of Mechanics in Peiping. Since 1956, the 
Institute has been headed by Dr. Chien Hsueh- 
sen, who played a leading role in the US mis- 
sile program prior to 1950 and was considered 
one of the world’s leading aerodynamicists. 
However, there is evidence that the lack of 
competent juniors, the pressure of adminis- 
trative duties, the demands of ideological 
training, and the lack of first rate scientific 
facilities have combined to prevent the accom- 
plishment of significant research in the field 
of guided missiles. 


33. Considering these severe limitations, we 
do not believe that the Chinese have as yet 
embarked on a major program in original 
missile design. Instead, efforts in the missile 
field have probably been limited for the most 
part to copying Soviet missiles. The early 
development of a native Chinese capability 
to design, develop, and test a sophisticated 
missile system would have involved Soviet 
assistance on a much larger scale than we 
believe has been provided thus far. It would 
have required a large-scale program of train- 
ing and exchange in missile-associated aspects 
of a large number of scientific disciplines. 
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There is no evidence of such a large program. 
However, the Chinese probably have under- 
taken relatively modest research and develop- 
ment programs on a selective basis. 


Aeronautical Research 


34. At the present time, the Chinese Com- 
munist effort in aeronautical research and de- 
velopment is in its infancy. The program has 
been directed primarily toward training the 
labor forces and the production engineers nec- 
essary to build an aircraft industry in the 
shortest possible time. There is an acute 
shortage of well-trained aeronautical scien- 
tists, and aeronautical research facilities are 
almost nonexistent. A small aeronautical re- 
search effort is under way at the Institute of 
Mechanics. The Peiping Aeronautical Col- 
lege, founded in 1952 or early 1953, concen- 


trates primarily on the practical training of 


students in aeronautical engineering and air- 
craft engine design, and only a few students 
are retained for advanced theoretical study. 
We believe that the Chinese aircraft industry 


purpose is to assess the probable timing of 
the Chinese Communist achievement of cer- 
tain major objectives, including the construc- 
tion of uranium metal plants, production re- 
actors and related separation facilities, gas- 
eous diffusion plants, and the fabrication of 
nuclear devices. 


36. As has been previously estimated, we be- 
lieve the Chinese have mined and concen- 
trated sufficient uranium ore to supply the 
needs of their atomic energy program. Avail- 
able evidence indicates that the Chinese, with 
Soviet help, were constructing a plant for re- 
covery of natural uranium metal prior to the 
withdrawal of Soviet technicians in mid-1960. 
Assuming that construction was well along at 
that time, the plant could have been com- 
pleted by the end of 1960 and production of 
uranium metal could have started early in 
1961. 


37. Production of uranium metal provides 
a strong indication of intent to produce plu- 
tonium, and we estimate that plutonium will 
be the first material available for weapon fab- 


an will be heavily dependent on foreign research = rication’ We have no evidence of Chinese 
on for many more years to come, and that it iS Construction of a plutonium production facil- 
son unlikely to produce within the foreseeable ity Recent photographic coverage of certain 
ae future any significant military aircraft with suspect areas produced negative results; the 
y airframes and engines of native design. location of a production reactor outside the 
7 area of coverage remains a possibility. How- 
Nuclear Technology ° ever, assuming a uranium metal production 
PA . 35. China's efforts in the field of atomic ‘"#*e of 30 tons per month—based on our as- 
9 ; energy and the extent of Soviet assistance sessment of early Soviet achievement—a 200- 
eee th ton reactor load could have been produced by 
wr rough about mid-1960 have been described = 34+ sentember 1961 
. ptember . Such an amount 
) 8 in detail in a 1960 estimate.’ The present ould be sufficient for a single reactor with 
‘. estimate takes into consideration the with- an initial power level of about 200 MW. Full- 
a. drawal of Soviet assistance, recent Chinese power reactor operation could have been 
ay economic reverses, and new information. Its achieved early in 1962. Sufficient plutonium 
“, for a single weapons test could become avail- 





*For the views of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, USAF, regarding Chinese Communist 
nuclear weapons capabilities, see his footnote to 
paragraph 5, page 3. 

"NIE 13-2-60, “The Chinese Communist Atomic 
Energy Program,” dated 13 December 1960 (Limited 
Distribution). 


able about a year later. 


38. This schedule assumes that the con- 
struction of the reactor and chemical separa- 
tion plant has been in phase with that of the 
uranium metal plant and that no major difi- 
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culties are encountered at any stage in the 
process. With the further assumption that 
very little additional time would be required 
for device fabrication, the Chinese could test 
an all-plutonium device early in 1963." How- 
ever, we believe it unlikely that the Chinese 
will meet the schedule implied by these as- 
sumptions. If the foregoing series of assump- 
tions proves invalid, the first Chinese nuclear 
test would be considerably delayed, perhaps 
by as much as several years beyond 1963. 


39. Within a year after exploding their first 
device, the Chinese Communists could prob- 
ably produce a few fairly crude fission weap- 
ons deliverable by medium bombers. There- 
after, at least two years and probably more 
would be required for the Chinese Communists 
to develop more advanced fission weapons suit- 
able for delivery by missiles. Considerable 
nuclear testing would be involved in this de- 
velopment. Thus, if the first test should oc- 
cur in the next year or so, we estimate that 
toward the last part of the decade, the Chinese 
Communists could have a variety of fission 
weapons to support many of their military 
requirements, but only in limited numbers. 


40. We believe the Chinese would at some 
point in their program endeavor to produce 
uranium-235 for use in their weapons pro- 
gram. Aerial photography of September 1959 
revealed a 2,000 foot building in Lanchou 
which had some of the characteristics of a 
Soviet gaseous diffusion plant, although no 


provision for power supply was evident. It 


* The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Intelll- 
gence), Department of the Navy, believes that the 
framework of assumptions on which this time sched- 
ule is predicated is logical in the abstract but not 
yet supported by basic evidence sufficient to lend it 
estimative validity. Im the absence of what he 
considers to be any evidence pertaining to or indica- 
tive of the production of fissionable materials in 
Communist China and in the light of the relatively 
elementary state of known nuclear research facili. 
ties, he believes that a reliable estimate of the Chi- 
nese Communist program in the development of 
nuclear weapons cannot yet be made. 


was apparent that if a gaseous diffusion 
process were involved the Chinese would have 
to add a second building to obtain weapon- 
grade uranium-235. Overflight photography 
in February 1962 gave no further indication 
of provision for an electric power supply or 
of preparation for construction of a second 
building. This same photography indicates 
arrested development at the nearby hydro- 
electric power station which the Chinese had 
hoped to put in operation in 1960. Thus, if 
indeed the Lanchou site were to be a gaseous 
diffusion plant, the Chinese probably could 
not produce weapon-grade uranium-235 there 
before 1965 even if construction of another 
building were started now. The Chinese 
Communists could test an all-U-235 or com- 
posited device within about a year after the 
activation of a production facility. We have 
no evidence of any other suspect U-235 pro- 
duction facility in Communist China. 


41. We do not believe that the Chinese Com- 
munists could have a thermonuclear weapons 
capability by !‘ve end of the decade. 


Economic Factors 


42. Communist China's drive to indus- 
trialize and to become a major military power 
at the same time has produced an uneven 
economic development. The Chinese have 
emphasized heavy industry, and with Soviet 
assistance have built up the aircraft, elec- 
tronics, shipbuilding, and armaments indus- 
tries. Today these industries are generally 
the most advanced in terms of production 
technology and skilled manpower. In terms 
of level of output and variety of product, Com- 
munist China's engineering industries are 
roughly comparable to those of the USSR in 
the early 1930s and are much inferior to 
those of contemporary Japan. However, cer- 
tain industries producing military equipment 
are approaching the general technological 
level of similar Soviet industries in the early 
1950s, and in some respects are little more 
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than a decade behind other industrialized 
countries. Communist China's relatively low 
jevel of engineering skills and experience 
render any attempt to create a production 
capability for advanced weapons—particularly 
from wholly Chinese resources—a difficult 
task at a time when the regime has been 
forced to cut back the heavy industrial sector 
of the economy. 


43. Classified documents captured from 
Chinese Communist forces in Tibet indicate 
cutbacks in China's budgeted defense expendi- 
tures for 196! and sharply reduced allocations 
of materials to the military. The documents 
real low morale and severe food shortages 
im the armed (orces in the winter of 1960-1951, 
which had been at least partially alleviated by 
the summer of 1961. They also indicate 4 
poor state of maintenance and supply, rapid 
Geterioration of equipment and high accident 
rates. These reports provide the first conclu- 
sive evidence that the general economic re- 
trenchment in 1961 affected the military as 

cll as the rest of the economy. 


44. Although the efficiency of the Chinese 
Communist armed forces have probably been 
impaired, it is possible that Chinese Commu- 
nist advanced weapons programs have not 
been adversely affected. Even in an economic 
crisis, resources could probably be found to 
support a few, very high priority projects— 
especially those in a research and development 
yhase. Thus, we doubt that there has been 
ny drastic cutback in Chinese efforts to de- 
elop prototype nuclear weapons. Similarly, 
vest firing of missiles at the Shaung-cheng-tzu 
range has apparently continued, although this 
program does not appear to have reached 
planned levels. However, the net effect of 
the accumulated evidence is to cast doubt 
nm the existence of any current program for 
suided missile production in support of de- 
ioyment. 


Basic industrial Skills 

45. Metallurgy. The ferrous metallurgical 
industry is one of the most highly developed 
in Communist China, and rapid progress has 
also been made in increasing the output of 
nonferrous metals and minerals. However, 
high-temperature alloys used in the manufac- 
ture of jet engines must still be imported. 
For missile engine production, imports of cer- 
tain specialty steels and refractory metals 
might be required, depending upon the tech- 
nical characteristics of the missile system. 


46. Electronics. Rapid progress has also 
been made in the electronics industry, which 
by mid-1960 had grown from a modest group 
of small-scale enterprises into a large-scale 
industry consisting of 45 major plants. With 
Soviet Bloc technical assistance, the Chincse 
have produced largely from foreign prototypes 
a variety of military electronic equipment in- 
cluding ground radars, servomechanisms, 
radio equipment, and navigation aids. With 
no further Soviet aid, we doubt that at present 
they can produce all of the components for 
a radio-inertial guidance system for short- 
range, and possibly medium-range, bailistic 
missiles. 


47. Chemicals. The chemical industry of 
Communist China has expanded rapidly, but 
is still grossly inadequate to meet the demands 
placed on it. It has been heavily dependent 
on Bloc equipment and technical assistance, 
and in certain areas suffered severe setbacks 
with the withdrawal of Soviet aid. There is 
no synthetics industry of any consequence 
The Chinese can probably produce, however, 
the simpler types of liquid rocket fuels and 
solid propellants. 


48. Machine Tools. The machine tool in- 
dustry of Communist China, aided by the im- 
port of production technology and machine 
tool designs from the Bloc, has rapidly in- 
creased production in the past decade (from 
about 3.300 units in 1950 to 40,000-45,000 
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units in 1960). The product-mix is limited 
and heavily weighted with general purpose 
types, but some prototypes of specialized, 
modern machines have been built. The abso- 
lute volume of specialized tools which would 
be required to support a sizable production 
program for a single missile system is not 
large. But the pace of such a production 
program would depend heavily on the amount 
of Soviet assistance which had been supplied, 
and particularly the quality and completeness 
of tooling provided. The domestic industry 
at present probably could, albeit with difmfi- 
culty, produce the tooling required for Chi- 
nese manufacture of relatively simple tacti- 
cal and short-range missile systems. Any 
more ambitious program for the production of 
more complex systems would be gravely handi- 
capped if Soviet tooling were not available. 


49. Aircraft. Communist China's aircraft 
industry, largely developed since 1958, is cur- 
rently limited to the production of earlier 

. Although information since mid- 
1960 is lacking, production rates on all types 
are believed to be low. The extent of Chi- 
nese dependence on imported components is 
not known, but the aircraft industry probably 
continues to depend on Soviet supply of some 
key components, such as jet engine parts or 
materials. Much of the basic technology of 


producing jet aircraft is applicable and adapt- 
able to missile production. 

50. Shipbuilding. Communist China has 
emerged as a shipbuilding nation of consider- 
able potential. The industry currently is 
capable of producing merchant ships of up 
to 15,000 GRT, and of assembling the hulls 
for submarines and destroyers. Some expan- 
sion of yards and related industries is con- 
tinuing. In naval construction, the Chinese 
depended upon the Soviets not only for tech- 
nical assistance but also ordnance, electronics, 
and high performance propulsion equipment. 
Certain new construction programs of naval 


vessels were halted following the withdrawal 
of Soviet aid. 


51. Vehicles. Except for medium tanks, no 
vehicles manufactured within Communist 
China are designed exclusively for military 
use. The Chinese probably are capable of 
producing tracked and wheeled vehicles neces- 
sary for mounting and transporting ground 
support equipment for missile systems. How- 
ever, these requirements world place an addi- 
tional burden on the Chinese Communist ve- 
hicle industry, already strained by the re- 
quirements for economic expansion and the 
ground armaments program. Imports from 
some source would probably be necessary, al- 
though the adaptability of many vehicles 
would permit considerable flexibility in the 
type and source of imports. 


Operations, Maintenance, and Training 

52. The skilled manpower requirements for 
large-scale deployment and field maintenance 
of offensive and defensive missile systems 
probably present the Chinese Communist 
leaders with problems equal in difficulty to 
the initial problems of producing the missiles 
and associated equipment. The principal 
factors affecting Chinese troop train are 
the scale of the deployment program, the tech- 
nical advancement and complexity of the mis- 
sile systems, and the origin of the missiles and 
associated equipment (Le., whether they are 
supplied by the Soviets or produced in large 
measure by the Chinese themselves). The 
more dependence placed on the USSR for 
supply of missiles and associated equipment, 
the more dependent the Chinese are likely 
to be on Soviet assistance in training and 
maintenance. 


53. We cannot make a precise assessment 
of the limitations which the manpower and 
materials needed for training, site construc- 
tion, and field maintenance may place upon 
Chinese missile programs over the next few 
years. But we believe such requirements 
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will be a major factor in Chinese Communist 
decisions on force level goals. Chinese prob- 
lems in this respect would be greatly alleviated 
by relatively modest Soviet assistance. How- 
ever, barring a change in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, we doubt that such assistance will be 


forthcoming. 


IV. PRODUCTION AND DEPLOYMENT OF 
ADVANCED WEAPONS 


54. The recently acquired Chinese Commu- 
nist army Gocuments have provided some 
measure of current capabilities. According 
to one document, Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, 
chief of training for the armed forces, stated 
in January 1961 that Communist China has 
“no unconventional weapons” in a context 
which indicated that he was referring to both 
offensive missiles and atomic weapons. Re- 
porting to the Military Affairs Committee in 
April 1961, Marshal Yeh noted that “we still 
do not have atomic weapons and space ships.” 
These statements, considered in the light of 
the available evidence, support our belief that 
the Chinese ave no present capabilities with 
advanced weapons. 

55. In his January 1961 statement, Marshal 
Yeh also declared that “if there is a war within 
several (literally, ‘three-—five’) years, we will 
have to rely on the weapons we now have on 
hand.” This statement implies the existence 
of programs for the future production and de- 
ployment of advanced weapons. There is 
little evidence as to the present status of such 
programs. No Chinese missile production fa- 
cility has been identified, nor, aside from a 
few SAM sites at Peiping is there any evidence 
of deployment. However, certain inferences 
as to Chinese progress to date can be drawn 
from the evidence relating to the test range 
and from a consideration of the factors bear- 
ing on development and production of ad- 
vanced weapons. 


56. It is apparent that native Chinese ca- 
pabilities are very limited and that the extent 
of previous Soviet assistance is a critical fac- 
tor. The evidence indicates that the Soviets 
probably agreed to assist the Chinese in ac- 
quiring operational capabilities with a family 
of surface-to-surface missiles of up to 1,100 
nm. range, and with other missile types. 
Considering the previous pattern of Soviet 
military aid, we believe that the Chinese prob- 
ably received some assistance prior to mid- 
1960 in the creation of an independent missile 
production capability. We believe that the 
Chinese Communists would probably first seek 
to produce short-range (up to 350 n.m.) sur- 
face-to-surface ballistic missiles. The relative 
simplicity of production and the coverage by 
such mussiles of targets peripheral to China 
point in this direction." Short-range missiles 
could be fitted with nonnuclear warheads 
until nuclear warheads became available. 


57. Chinese production of Soviet short- 
range missiles would depend at least initially 
upon Soviet aid in setting up production fa- 
cilities and in supplying certain precision 
parts, principally propulsion and electronic 
components. The extent of Soviet aid cannot 
be ascertained. We believe that some aid 
probably was provided, but not in sufficient 
quantity to bring the Chinese to the point 
of independent production prior to mid-1960. 


58. Any emerging Chinese production ca- 
pabilities would have been seriously impeded 
by the Soviet withdrawal of technical assist- 
ance and by the possible stoppage of the flow 
of critical parts. However, given sufficient 
priority, these setbacks could be overcome. If 
so, the Chinese Communists could begin de- 
ployment of short-range surface-to-surface 
missiles within the next year." 


*See Figure. following page 

* Por the views of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, USAF, on Chinese Communist deploy- 
ment of short-range missiles, see his footnote to 
paragraph 8 
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59. Without nuclear warheads, medium- 
range missiles (700 n.m. and 1,100 nm.) are 
ineffective against most military targets. 
Therefore, the Chinese Communists probably 
do not plan to begin deployment of medium- 
range missiles in significant numbers before 
the latter half of the decade. A medium- 
range missile deployed in this time period 
would most probably be a copy of a Soviet sys- 
tem, but toward the end of the decade could 
be an original Chinese design. It is possible 
that the Chinese Communists might deploy 
a token force without nuclear warheads some- 
what earlier for propaganda purposes and in 
order to gain experience with the weapon 
system. 

60. There is no evidence that the Soviets 
have provided the Chinese with any aid in 


the development of IRBM or ICBM capa- 
bilities. Without such aid, progress made in 


the development of such systems would be 
the result of native effort including research 


and development, design, manufacture, and 
the construction of a new test range suitable 
for testing such systems. Complete testing 
of an ICBM system could not be conducted en- 
tirely within the boundaries of Communist 
China. 


61. We have no evidence to indicate that 
the Chinese have taken even preliminary steps 
in an ICBM development program. Consider- 
ing the lack of an adequate research and de- 
velopment base and the advanced technologi- 
cal and engineering requirements for ICBM 
development, we believe that 10 or more years 
would be required for the Chinese Communists 
to achieve an initial operational capability 
with an ICBM system of native design. De- 
velopment of a sophisticated IRBM system 
similar to the Soviet 2,500 nm. 88-5 would 
be a task of like magnitude, and would re- 
quire nearly as long a time 


Novo! Missiles 

62. There is no evidence of a Chinese Com- 
munist program for development of a ship- 
launched guided missile suitable for delivery 
of a nuclear warhead. We believe that de- 


velopment of such a capability with sub- 
marine-launched short-range ballistic missiles 
would require about 10 years without Soviet 
assistance. There is no evidence of Chinese 
Communist interest in cruise-type missiles, 
but submarines could be equipped with such 
systems in about the same time period, and 
surface ships somewhat earlier. 


63. At present, the Chinese would probably 
have great difficulty in producing the rela- 
tively complex SA-2 system without extensive 
Soviet assistance. Such production is un- 
likely in the next few years, and surface-to- 
air missile deployment in Communist China 
through 1965 is therefore heavily dependent 
upon Soviet assistance. We think it certain 
that the USSR supplied the missiles and as- 
sociated equipment for SA-2 testing in the 
rangehead area and for limited deployment 
at Peiping. However, the three sites located 
near Peiping would clearly be inadequate for 
defense of the area, suggesting that a planned 
deployment program may have been halted 
before completion. 

64. The present level of Soviet assistance 
is not known. If Soviet aid is withheld en- 
tirely we believe that, rather than embarking 
on a native SA-2 production program, the 
Chinese Communists will continue over the 
next few years to rely on their sizable fighter 
force as their primary air defense weapon. 
We do not believe that the Chinese Commu- 
nists could develop an independent antimissile 
capability for many years. The USSR is un- 
likely to provide antimissile systems to other 
Bioc countries in this decade 
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65. There is no firm evidence of air-to-air 
missile deployment in Communist China. 
However, the Soviet Union may have supplied 
some AAMs to Communist China in 1959 to 
counter the Sidewinders employed by the 
Nationalist Chinese. The Chinese may have 
received the AA-2, an infrared homing type 
which would require no special airborne radar, 
and possibly the Soviet AA-1, a beam rider 
missile. Production of the AA-2 would pre- 
sent no great difficulties, and we believe that 
the Chinese could have an independent pro- 
duction capability now or at least within 
the next year or so. However, without Soviet 
aid, we doubt that the Chinese can produce 
more complex AAM systems such as beam 
riders or radar homing types for a number of 
years. 


Air-to-Surfoce Missiles 

66. We believe that the Soviets probably 
agreed to provide ASMs to the Chinese Com- 
munists, as well as either BADGER jet medium 
bombers (compatible with Soviet ASMs of up 
to 100 n.m. range) or assistance in producing 
BADGERs Recent photography of Wu-kung 
airfield revealed two BADGERs which they 
probably received in 1959; we do not believe 
that any BADGERs have been delivered to 
China since that time. There is no evidence 
that ASMs have been provided to the Chinese 
Communists. We doubt that they will be 
capable of producing ASMs for a number of 
years without extensive aid, including entire 
production facilities. Moreover, if the Chi- 
nese are to achieve any significant ASM 
capability, additional delivery aircraft would 
be required. Aside from the two BADGERs, 
they have only 10 obsolete BULL piston 
medium bombers. 


Spoce Programs 


67. The Chinese have expressed interest in 
launching an earth satellite, but there is no 
evidence of such a program. Although the 
Soviets could easily provide assistance for a 
token space program, they are probably re- 
luctant at this time to participate in a venture 
which would add materially to China's pres- 
tige. Whenever the Chinese Communists 
achieve competence with medium-range mis- 


siles, they might develop a second stage in 


propaganda 

such a space launching system without Soviet 
aid would be extremely difficult and would 
require several years. It is possible that the 
Chinese will produce and launch upper atmos- 


phere sounding rockets in the next few years. 


Advanced Aircraft Delivery Systems 

68. Communist China's aircraft industry, 
largely developed since 1958, is currently be- 
lieved to be limited to the production of early 
model Soviet jet fighters, small transports, 
and helicopters. It is possible that prior to 
the withdrawal of Soviet technicians in mid- 
1960, the Communist Chinese received suffi- 
client technical assistance to enable them 
to produce BADGER (TU-16) jet medium 
bombers within the next few years. The 
BADGER's superiority to the obsolete BULL 
might lead Communist China to produce a 
smal] number in order to achieve a more effec- 
tive nuclear delivery capability. On the other 
hand, Sino-Soviet relations might improve to 
the extent that the Soviets would be willing 
to provide some additional BADGERs to the 
Chinese. We doubt that they will provide 
heavy bombers or assistance in making thetn. 
Nor do we believe that Communist China is 
likely to undertake a native program aimed at 


development of a heavy bomber. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD em 
SUBJECT: Daily Staff Meeting, 25 April 1962. 
1. Mr. Bundy presided at the meeting today (in tennis clothes). 


2.  DefCons -- no change. 


3. The following matters were discussed: 


a. Kaysen mentioned that he was not going to the NATO 
Athens meeting. 


b. Klein mentioned some Berlin memorandum he had prepared 
for the President's information, which evidently brought out the fact 
that the Germans themselves had first taken the initiative some time 
ago to propose a Peace Treaty. (Legere -- you may want to look at this.) 


Te I told Bundy we had sent. him a copy of the McNamara 
speech. He had flipped through it and thought it was pretty good and 
passed it to Kaysen for detailed comments. Kaysen's reaction was that it 
was a very powerful speech and he was preparing a memorandum on it. Bundy 
asked me what I thought of it, and I told him I thought it was a little 
too over-powering, that it ought to be fuzzed up at the end to solicit 
the thoughts and views of the Alliance; further, that the detailed pitch 
on downgrading tactical nuclears would over-complicate the speech and 
might result in its not selling the primary points that they wished to 
put across. Bundy seemed mildly receptive to these ideas. He said yes, 
the ideas on tactical nukes make some of the people around town unhappy, 
including General Taylor. 


d. Bundy announced that he had backgrounded Marquis Childs 
and talked him into denouncing Sulzberger in today's Post. 


e. There was a long discussion on how to background the press 
on oux disarmament draft treaty, which I won't go into. Bundy did say 
that he felt that Dobrynin thinks that arms control is important and, as 
a result, is a good channel of communication. 


ea ae ae 2 SS 


£. Komer reported that our Ambassador in Burma had come in 
with a message which analyzed Nu Win's statements to date, and predicted 
that we are in for a rough time. Komer had several thoughts on how this 
should be countered, tut Bundy said he would like to see a ‘paper on it 
and think it over. 
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g- Bundy went into one of his philosophical asides, 
stating that we really have a large problem in the role of tacti¢al 
nuclear weapons. The BNSP, of course, touches on this, but he/has 
never been able to determine whether this reflects agreed Gopérament 
policy, or is a try-on for size. 


h. Kaysen said that he had sent the draft NATO communique 
to Bundy, but that he heard that the State Department wanted to pull 
out one of the key paragraphs. Bundy said that in that case he would 
not send it down to the President but would let the State Department 
complete staffing it out. 


4. Om the way back from the meeting, I talked to.Carl Kaysen. 
He asked if the Services and the JCS had ever seriously considered the 
tactical nuclear weapons problem. I responded that I felt that they 
had considered it but that the discussion between DOD and JCS had 
never resulted in any meeting of the minds. The DOD staff approach 
has been to suggest drastic reduction in tactical nuclear weapons which 
the JCS feels is not feasible, particularly in the NATO context, in the 
foreseeable future. As a result, the conversations have been a complete 
stand-off. Kaysen said, well nobody is suggesting that you take all 
tactical nuclears out, just at division and below. I suggested that if 
that were so, it would be easy to concentrate on Davy Crockets and not 
get all confused with all the weapons in the inventory. He agreed and 
said yes, that was right, of course there is not mich point in having 
a lot of 8" howitzers and Honest Johns rattling around Europe. We 
didn't have time to pursue the conversation any further, but he said 
he would talk to Ted Parker and see what he thought about it. 
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April 30, 1962 


MEMORANDUM OF DISCUSSION WITH THE PRESIDENT AND 
SECRETARY McNAMARA, APRIL 28, 1962. 


Saturday afternoon at 5:00 o'clock I met with the President, 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and Secretary McNamara, Mr. Lundahl 
gave a thorough briefing on the most recent TKH photography, mission 
9032. The briefing was very impressive. The President asked whether 
our recent photography caused a change in our estimates, McNamara 
answered no, that our '62 and '63 estimates remain, I however took 
a different position, I stated there were now 76 ICBM launching pads 
located and there were probably some which we had not located. Some 
were completed, the majority apparently under construction, I pointed 
out our mid-62 estimate was 35 to 50 ICBMs on pads and ready to go. 
I now felt we have to accept the higher figure as the minimum, The 
'63 figure of 75 to 125, and here we would have to accept the higher 
figure as the minimum and perhaps raise it. I pointed out this matter 
was under consideration by CIA, 


Lundahl in answer to a question stated that his initial read-out 
and preliminary report of a CORONA mission required three to four 
days, but that a complete study required three months, 


Action: This raises question in my mind as to whether we 
have in NPIC capacity to handle the load resulting from the planned 


missions this summer, This should be discussed with Carter, Cline 
and Sheldon, 


After Macmillan left the meeting, I reviewed with the 
President certain CHICKADEE reports and referred to the December 
reports from CHICKADEE that the Soviets would place greater emphasis 
on ICBMs and I thought this was what we were witnessing. 





The President expressed satisfaction with the briefing, made 
some complimentary remarks about CIA reorganization and present / 
operation, raised the question of the scope of responsibility of 
Kirkpatrick, The meeting lasted about an hour and 15 minutes. 


nA, MeCone 


Director 
JAM:at 


cc: Mr. Elder (for action) ST Dnfi10 
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Dear Walt: 





In dictating the original draft of my letter to you about 
your general paper, i included same purple prose on the subject 
of disengagement which I leter struck out, as not essential to 
the purpose of the letter. Unwilling, however, that any literary 
flower chould blush unseen, I send you thie excerpt, from which 
you will observe the ovdurate and unregenerate state of my mind. 


Sincerely yours, 


g ek 
a r, on al 


Enclosure 


Tne Honorable 
W. WwW. Rostow, 
The Counselor, 
Department of Ctate, 
Washinston 25, Lb. C. 
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Above all, I could not favor the admission of Germany to MAIO 
and the develoment of Weet Germeny's recources anc territory as e@ 
major caaponent of NATO strength. 1 considered that thie would obdvi- 
ously make impossible, for an inieinite time to come, any withdrawal 
of the Soviet military presence from Lastern Germany enc Lastern 
Surope, and thot it was thuc in conflict with our stated desire to 
see @ loosening of the Russian hold on Lastern surove. 


All this is Ciametrically @mposed to the concepts expounded in 
your peper. The paper repeatedly professes an interestAn loosening 
the bonds that now hold the satellite countries to Maccow and even 
in extending to those countries the “frontiers of freedom." All this, 
it seems to me, is quite in conflict with those sections of the paper 
which deal with NATO and the military strensthenings of Western Europe. 
You ere pressing for the escape of the Eastern European countries from 
Moscow's domination, And et the same time you are rigidly denying them 
any place to go. 


I have conducted this argument too long elready; and I am reluc- 
tant to beat my drum any further. But can you not understand that the 
Eastern Eurovean countries cannot reasonably be expected to associate 
themselves with a military alliance directed against the Soviet Union, 
unless they are willing to stage a dramatic and provocative demonstra- 
tion of defiance cf Moscow on the political and military plane? Is it 
not clear that to remain passive in the face of such a demonstration 
is more than could be expected of any Kussien government, communist or 
otherwise? Why do you wish to close the door Min Castern Lurope's face, 
by insisting that there must be no neutral urea in Central Europe to 
which an arrant Eastern Zurcvean state could comceivably attach itsel‘, 
and by even making the Common Market es impervious as possible to entry 
by anyone from the East? Ie it not clear thayour military policy in 
Durope binds the Lastern European countries to Russia in the most inex- 
orable manner? Ask any Pole. Ask any Hungarian. nd not only does it 
bind these countries to Moscow, but it denies any place to a country such. 
as Yugoslavia which tried at an earlier dete to extract itself from the 
Eastern bloc. As of today, Yugoslavia hae no place to go but to the 
East; and while this is partly the result of her own leaders' mistakes, 
our own policies, which afford to Yugoslavia no choice but to join a 
western military and political allicnce, to go East, or to suffer iso- 
lation, have contributed importantly to thie unhappy stete of effairs. 


On top of thie, we have the dangerous conflict in which we have 
involved ourselves in our policy towarc Germany *hrough just these same 


contracictions. 
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contradictions. Is it really not apoarent that & policy whici. seeks 
the unification of Germany is in conflict with & policy which seys in 
effect that East Germany could be reunited with Western Germany only 
et the cost of @ total military defiance of hussia: « withdrevel frm 
the Warsew Pact end ean association with KATO? Can there be any doubt 
thet this would involve a major cisplacement of the military balance 
in Burope, to the disadvantage of the Soviet Union? What givee us the 
right to pretend thet these are trivial contracictions, anc that these 
two policies are theoretically compatible] The failure to fece these 
things finds its expression at many pointe in the paper; end in this 
respect I would have to disagree down the line. 
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TO: The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of Defense 











ee 
The Attorney General | 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Directo> of Central Intelligence 
The Administrator, Agency for ~ 
International Development 
The Director, United States Information Agency 
SUBJECT: Assignment of Additional Responsibility to the 
Special Group (CI) 
The President has assigned to the Svécial Group (CI), as 
provided by NSAM 124, eight countries sufficiently threatened 
by Communist-inspired ingurgency to warrant the specific 
interest of the Group. These countriess#re: Burma, 
Cambodia, Cameroon, Iran, Ecuador, Colombia, Guatemala, 
and Venezuela; and are in addition to the Group's current 
responsibility for Thailand, Laos, and Viet-Nam., 
bf Onf 
McGeorge Bundy aahdan 
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ry ' l. In order to outline national security policy in 
Part Two of thie paper, it is necessary firet to lay out the 
broad principles and purposes which generate there policice; 
which determine their relative importance and urgency; end 
which thould govern their execution and revicion in the Light 
of changing circumstances. 


‘ 


Pert One has two aajor elements: 
(as Adefinition of the working posi of National 
4 Security Policy. (Chapter 1 
oy ) 
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1. THE WORKING GOAL 
A, The Foundations of Nationel Security Policy 
2. National Purposes. 1 a tion 
xemein whet they have been since they vere first set down in the 
, © rf . 


t ort 


blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Further, the 


Declaration of Independence committed us to the principle that 
“..-eGovernments ere instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed...." This principle has 
run like a thread throughout the history of our relations with the 
rest of the world, with a meaning and force dependent on the 
specific problems we confronted, Its special application in the 


circumstances we face now and over the foreseeable fuiiire is 


elaborated in this document. 


e- notably an international environment in which it will be. 
possible “to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity." and thus to maintain a free and independent United 


States, capable of preserving and enhancing its fundamental values 
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and institutions as a nation and a community of free citizens. 


B. The Setting 
4. The Forces at Work. In our time an environment congenial 
to our national purposes must be maintained in the face of deep- 


seated Soviet and Chinese Communist determination to seize and 


exploit global power, and in a setting where certain other poverful, 


persistent, and sometimes dangerous forces are at work: 

-- A rapid increase in scientific knowledge and its applica- 
tions, which enables man to change, for good or for evil, his 
physical end ecological environment, and which imposes a high 
premium on the capacity of nations to innovate and to adjust to 
innovation. 

-- In consequence of the pace of scientific change, e revolu- 
tion in ewilitary technology, which bas altered drastically the 
nature and the results of war, yielded an intense competitive ares 
race, affected former relationships between economic potential and 
military strength, and created an imbalance of the offensive over 
the defensive in the nuclear weapons field. 

-- A political revolution, marked by the proliferation of 
ardent new nations at a time when an intensified interdependence 
requires the nation state to cooperate increasingly with others 
in order to provide for its security and its economic welfare. 

«- The 
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-- The revolution of modernization in Latin America, Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East, including those underdeveloped areas 
under Communist control. : | 

-- The population explosion which, in many parts of the world, 
threatens to frustrate the drive for improved standards of individual 
welfare. | 

-- The revival of economic momentum and political assertiveness 
in Western Europe and Japan. 

-- The revolution in sodern communications, which has redically 
increased the speed and sensitivity of political and psychological 
reactions within and among nations,. | 

Taken together, these forces decree a world setting where 
power and influence are being progressively diffused within, as 
well as without, the Communist Bloc; where strong inhibitions 
exist against all-out use of military force; where the interaction of 
societies and sovereign nations becomes progressively more 
intimate, 

5. TheClash. This environment both conditions and is con- 
ditioned by the clash between Western and Communist ideologies and 


between 
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between the interests and objectives of their two principal pro- 

ponents: the US and the USSR. This clash has many dimensions. 

In its largest sense it may be viewed as a contest betweon con- 

peting conceptions of how the world community dhould be orgenized 

e- how a new world order can be constructed to replace the one 

which existed before 1914 and which has been shattered by a half 
Cy century of war and revolution, 

This manner of viewing the clash is not abstract: governmcnts 
and citizens throughout the world essess the trend of forces and 
events in some such terms, sensing that, in the end, one conception 
or the other will constitute the framework for organizing the planet. 
Current diplomacy and popular moods are directiy affected by thie 
assessment of the long rum outcome of the clash. 

The major dynamic elements in the international environment 

ey» cited above will not eutomatically determine the outcome: they cut 
both ways. Yor example: 

«> The product of the scientific and technological revolution 
is available to the Communist as well as to curselves and, given 
the capacity of a totalitarian state to concentrate resources on a 
narrow front, it is particularly susceptible to selective Comanict 
exploitation. 

-- The revolution in military technology has strengthened the 


. absolute 
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absolute power of the Communist Bloc, as well as our own, It 
has provided the Soviet Union with a capacity to assault, 
directly and swiftly, American territory but it also has 
generated inhibitions against the use of major force which are 
inevitably felt by the Communists as well as ourselves, 

<= Although nationalise and the revolution of soderniza- 
tion in the under-developed areas strengthen the forces asking 
for independent nationhood, they release anti-Western sentimentc, 
racial passions, particularist tendencies of all sorts, and 
create domestic pressures and turmoil susceptible to Comsunist 
exploitation, 

-- The revival of momentum in Western Europe and Japan has 
increased the strength of the non-Communist world, but the cor- 
responding increase in assertiveness has set up strains and 
tensions, and increased also the possibilities of disunity 
which ere capable of Communist exploitation. It is axiomatic, 
therefore, that the positive purposes of American policy can be 
achieved only by overcoming the considerable resistance inherent 
in the forces at work in the world environment; by designing 
policies which take these forces fully into account, if possible 


harnessing them for our central purposes; and by countering the 


persistent 
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persistent Communist efforts to use thes to disrupt end destroy 


—_—. —- 
: _** 


rw 


the non-Communist world. 


C. Ihe Threat 
6. The Neture of the Communist Threat. Although the Cormunict 


threat takes many fores, there are four which are particulerly of 
significant: aie 


a. The Communists command now - and vill command increce- 





ingly - a capacity to inflict severe damage and casualties on the 

United States and its allies, particularly NATO Europe. Nuclear war “+e 

itself, whether undertaken rationally, irrationelly, or by accident, 

is therefore, one threat to the Aserican interest; although the 

safety of the nation and the possibility of deterring Communist ag- 

gression require thet we be prepsred to face nuclear war in defense | | 
‘ie of our vital interests, and thet this fact be universally under- 


stood, 





b. The Communists sight seek to exploit their economic end 


scientific resources so as to achieve marked military superiority. h; 
Even though a margin of superiority would not necessarily lead r 
them to initiate a direct attack upon the United States, it could en 
generate increased aggressiveness, give rise to diplomatic and at 
psychological pressures hard to control and damaging to our inter- K 
ests, and pose a critical threat to contiguous areas, particularly Poy 
RATO Be 
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NATO Europe, Japan, and the Indian Peninsula, on which regions 
the balance of power in Eurasia evidently depends. Aside from 
the reasons elaborated in Part Two, Chapter I, the United States 
sbould, therefore, maintain forces sufficient to avoid the omargonce 
of such a weargin of Communist military superiority. 

&- Even without a general shift in the balance of 
military power, some areas of Eurasia, Africa, or Latin America 
sight come under Communist control. Major losses of territory or 
of resources would make it harder for the US to help shape the kind 
of world environment it desires; might generate defeaties among 
governments and peoples in the non-Communist world; and could make 
more difficult the maintenance of a favorable balance of military 
power between East and West. Even though an effective nuclear 
deterrent can be maintained from an economic and geographic bese 
narrower than that now evailable to the United States, a sub- 
stantial reduction of th present area of freedos would heve 
radically unfavorable political and economic consequences for the 
United States, and would complicate the tasks of defense. The 
United States contimes to have, therefore, an abiding and 
straightforward interest in maintaining and improving the balance 
of economic and political power on the world scene which rests in 
the hands of the free commnity, 
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for the balance of power the extension of Communies in Burasia, 











Africa, and Latin America would represent a threat to the on S 
national interest. In conditions of modern technology and i 
especially modern communications it is difficult to envisage inte. 
the survival of democratic American society or, indeed, an ie. 
Atlantic Community as a beleaguered island in a totalitarian i j 
sea. It is, therefore, in the national interest that the + 
societies of Eurasia, Africa, and Latin America maintain their pare 
independence and develop along lines which respect those dements re 
in their ow culture and tradition which would limit the power ey 
of the state over the individual and ere thus broadly consonant i 7 
with our own concepts of individual liberty and governments basod i: 
on consent. We do not need societies ebroad in our own image; and, a : 
in any case, the democratic process must be viewed as a matter of di ; 
underlying purpose, of degree, and direction of movement, not es i 
an ebsolute condition, Moreover, our interest does not require = . ' 
that all societies at all times accept democratic values as their eo 
aspiration and that they move uninterruptedly towards its echieve- rate 
ment. Mevertheless, the nation is legitimately concerned with the “s : 
balance and trend of ideological forces throughout the world in 3 
just es real a sense as it is concerned with the balance and trond ma 
of Si 
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of material and military forces. 

The policy outlined in this paper is designed, therefore, 
to achieve the national purposes set forth in peragraph 2 and 
to minimize - without sacrificing vitel US security interests - 
the iihelthesd of @ war so destructive as to threaten our basic 
national structure and institutions; a change in the ailitary 
balance of pover which could markedly affect both the political 
and psychological balance between Rest and West; a progressive 
extension of Gumuntet inf luence into Eurasia, Africa, and 
Latin America; or a shift in the ideological environsent which 
would make it difficult to develop in continuity with tke basic 
values derived from our history. It is also designed to 
accelerate constructive changes in the character and policies of the 
Communist regimes, to erode the grip of Communism on peoples under 


ite rule and to facilitate their absorption into the community of 


free nations. 
D. The Opportunity 
7. Favorable Factors. This policy aime equally, hcwever, 
to harness to the American interest the same set of forces which 
decree the perils we face. 
& Properly exploited, the resources available to us 
and to our allies should enable us to continue to make the use of 


military 
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military force irrational and unattractive to the Communists. [7 -. 


hb. The pluralistic concepts and mcthods of organiza- 
tion inherent in democratic societies make it easier for us than 
for the Communists authentically to beck the evolution of independent 
national states and to deal with them on the basis of Lixzited but 





real areas of overlapping interest. The grovth of nationalisa 
and the diffusion of power on the world scence are fundamentally 
wore disruptive forces for the Communists than for ourselves, since 
their methods for organizing both domestic and international power 
inberently require centralization and, ultimately, dictatorship if | 
they are to maintain their effectiveness. . . 
&- The underlying aspiration of peoples for forus of 
political and social organization which protect the individual 
against the unlimited authority of the state is strong, and rooted 
in abiding historical, cultural, end religious commitments. If an 
environment of regular sovement forward towards economic progrecs | 2 
and social justice can be created, the long-run cheaces of victory 
for political desocracy ~« in one form or another - are good. The 
lessons of experience thus far is that this convergence of cbiding 
impulses to human freedom and rising standards of welfare operates 


also within societies ruled by Communist regiees; and long run’ 





tendencies Pe 3 
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tendencies tovards the diffusion of power and a reduction in. 
thrust towards the external world within and from such societies 
may be expected, if the non-Communist world continues to asin- 
tain forces which make Communist aggression costly and 
unattractive. | 

d. The technical fact of increasingly intiaate military, 
economic, and political ee can, with ean appropriate 
dnertcan policy, be made to work for, rather than againet, our 

&Y interests, 

In short, while the forces now eo strongly at work on the 
world scene are capable of being captured by the Communists for” 
destructive purposes, they lend themselves at least equally to 
direction along constructive lines for the building of the kind 
of world within which our own society could continue to flourish. 


B. Gur Constructive Goal: A Free Community 
8. The long Tere Goel. Our purposes aust be given operational 
substance in the light of this assessment of the threats and oppor- 


tunities inherent in the forces at work on the world scene. 
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iy Progress in building a community with these six essential 
° characteristics would reduce the risks both of an upset in tho 
balance of power and of an unfavorable ideological trend emong the 
presently non-Communist nations. Indeed, by moving toward this long- 
term positive goal we best mitigate these two risks, since only in 
this way ere we likely to get an efficient grasp on the forces which 
generate these risks. 
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The creatiou of «4 itee worle Community is, eviadeuily @ Cask 
which will remain unfinished business for « long time. The problens 
confronted will yield only slowly to sustained effort; and the US 
influence on the process of its creation can only be marginal. it 
is, however, a goal toward which even modest progress can contribute 
substantially to the national interest. it is one way of giving 
life to our commitment to the United Nations Charter; and the 
United Nations remains an important scans for ite iaplementativn. 

9. Frospects and Probleme. This working goal -~- of an 
evolving community of nations <-- proceeds directly from values 
and commitments deeply embedded in our national style and domestic 
arrangements, just as the Communist concept of « world order is 
linked intimately to the methods used to orgenize power vithin 
Communist states. From our historical origins as « cation we 
have sought « balance between freedom and lew, between individual 
liberty and indiwiduel responsibility fer the fate of the community, 
which would permit our society to solwe its problems with ainiaus 
intrusion by higher authority. It is in «a world organized in this 
federal spirit that we are most likely not only to avert pressing 
dangers but also to fulfill the central objective of basic nationcl 
security policy -- to shape the external environment along lines 
congenial to our ebiding national walues and purposeas. And «4 


foreign 
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foreign policy rooted ia those values and purposes is most 
likely to evoke from cur people the sustained attention, 
mp and resources required for its success. 

While this ais harmonises with our domestic polity and is 
thus naturel and fitting for us, the nations in the world ebout 
us generally have not shared our historical experience. Thus, 
questions may be raised as to the feasibility of progress toward 
an evolving world community ion which nations are moving toward 
democratic goals and in which they increasingly concert to 
echieve their common purposes. 

To take the question of ideology first: sany non-Communist 
nations are not now organized on lines which can accurately be 
described as democratic. The attainment of a significant degree 
of democratic practice depends upon the development of « complex 
set of preconditions, which ere often lacking, in greater or less 
degree. Mevertheless, there are realistic grounds for hope that 
many of these preconditions will come into being if these nations 
can msintain their national independence, make progress in raising 
thes /oteniards, organize their lives with increasing attention to 
social justice, and are confronted with effective constraints on 
the disruptive pursuit of irresponsible national objectives. The 
economic, social, and political systems that will emerge if these 


conditions 
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conditions are fulfilled may not appear to be ours; indeed, 

to survive they aust be consistent with the history, culture, 
and acknowledged goals of each ecciety. What is essential is 
that the peoples concerned move in their ow ways toverd 
goverenents which ere tesed increasingly on consent end vhich 
ineressingly respect individual freedom. Obviously the pace 
end extent of this acvement will wary greatly; some nations 
just emerging into independence and lacking sost of the pre- 
requisites to freedom will be under rule which is euthoriterian, 


in varying degreu, for a very long time indeed. The preconditions 
for economic growth ere less complex and far-reaching than the pre- 





conditions for effective political democracy. Regular economic 

grovth can, therefore, usually be generated at a stage earlier 

than the esergence of mature democratic political institutions 

and practices, But the possibility thet consent end individual 
dy liberties will play a larger -- rather than smaller -- role in 

the political effairs of the non-Coamunist nations over the years 

ahead does not seem unrealistic, and US policy and programs should 

bs addressed systematically to this end. 

‘Mor does the goal of a community of increasingly cooperative 
independent states seem impractical. At the sowent nationalien 
temains a wost paerful force. And there are, of course, rifts 
and deep-seated conflicts within the non-Communist world which 

make 
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make whole-hearted cooperation detween some states difficult we: 
to envisage and perhaps unlikely over the foreseeable future. ee 
However, the members of the free community share a threat to . ; 
their independence - however disly realized and hesitantly aes 
articulated; and that threat has led many of thea to band to- | = 
gether overtly against the threat of Communist coercion, Mewes a 
over, as indicated in Part Two, Section III of this paper, the ~ 
fact of interdependence finds expression more broadly in an * 
extraordinary array of bilateral arrangements and internationel 
organizations, each -- whatever its present worth -- proceeding sy ‘ 
from a recognized area of common interest in the solution of . 7 “ 
problems which cannot be met on a purely national basis, In bs ; | 
bolding up the vision of a community of nations cooperating ~ .: 
freely for the easier attainment of their own objectives we are, ie 
therefore, building on impulses and institutions which are reel. : 
The task is one of imparting more vitality and direction to 
these impulses and institutions. . 
To develop 4 willingness to settle disputes and to reconcile ae 


conflicting interests without recourse to arms is by no means — 


easy or assured - especially where these conflicts are with 





Communist states which do not share Western concepts of lav, yt 
Even within the community of free nations there are deeply felt ee 
K- 
conflicts over which there is reluctance or refusal to subsit tS 
us f: 
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differences to judicial decision, arbitration, or even 
ad negotiation. And such (usually) intraregional conflicts may 
ea persist as a source of danger to the peace for 4 long tine, 
Nevertheless, the United Nations Charter lays dow rules of 
conduct governing the manner in which nations should act; 
and the task of strengthening the will to live by that code. 
within the free community does not appear hopeless. Recognis- 





ing the imperfections which characterize the present ideological 
and organizational contours of the non-Communist world, sovement 
towards the goal of a free community does not run against the 
grain of history: it requires that we support and build on 

> forces already in motion, rather than to invent new forces. 

Our actions in support of this working goal must be directed, 





then, not serely against Communist tactics and strategy but also 

towards creating, within the limits of our capacity to shape 
svents, the kind of evolving world environment within which our 

own society can continue to flourish. This would be our purpose 

even if Marx and Lenin hed never existed, but, because their 

heirs are now attempting to impose their version of the future 

on all mankind, the requisite urgency and scale of national effort 


is the greater, In pursuing this positive purpose, we face « 
future of shifting crisis, of sustained constructive effort, 
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and of national peril for as long as any of us can peer ahead. 


1. Meed for A Strategy. To be meaningful, this statensnt 
of principles and purposes aust not only define a goal but eleo 
lay out the means of its attainment. We aust frame a broad 
strategy which will ensure tchat the wide range of U.S, activities 
at howe end abroad ere cunshetent with thie goal. The U.S. ability 





to influence events is too limited, and the obstacies we confront 
too gcave, for our objectives to be achieved in the absence of 
such a broad central strategy -- clearly defined and thoroughly 
usderstood at all levels of the government. Only through such « 
working strategy can we ensure that the instruments of our power 
and influence are marshalled on behalf of the measures vhich should 
have highest priority, and that our efforts are autually reinforc- 
ing, rather than diffuse or, even, offsetting in their effect. 








“MASS Only in the light of such « strategy can these efforts be pre- 
sented to our ow and to other peoples as interrelated elesents of Pe. 
a cobernnt policy which serits their support. ae 


2. Objective. Our working goal of developing progressively 
the free community comprises three strategic objectives: sain- 








taining the frontiers of freedom; building the community itself; . rey 
and 
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and peacefully extending this community beyond the present borders 
of freedom. The paragraphs that follow identify the five asin 


eomponents of a strategy to reech these objectives. 


B. Hilitary Policy ; 

3. Zhe Bole of Force. At the center of this commmnity met 
resein American wilitary power and the will to use it, linked to 
the power that can be generated elsewhere in the free commnity, 





orgenized so as to cover the full spectrum of force. Given the 
wide-ranging charecter of Communist techniques of aggression, U.S, 
military power and that of our allies aust be closely coordinated 
with other means for the exercise of power and influence: economic, 
political, and ideological. The international order we seek to 
; - budld requires now -- and for the foreseeable future -- an ability 
and readiness to use force in this wide sense for several purposes, 
including two which are basic: 
e* To deter or to deal effectively with the flexible arsenal 
of Communist techniques of aggression against or within the frontiers 
of the free commnity; | 
-- To support diplomatic efforts to protect and advance U.S, 
and free world interests. 


4. A Stable Military Savirooment, We wish to be able to use 
this force effectively and in such a way as to minisize the likelihood 
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of « large-scale nuclear war, whether initiated by the Comunistc, 
originated by us in defense of our vital interests, or arising 

from local conflicts, areed clashes, and hostile confrontations. 
Thies requires on the one hand the existence of ready force, and a 
firenesss and « resolution which will convince the Communists that 
aggressive actions and heavy pressures ere dangerous and unprofit- 
able, and on the other hand a continued restraint which furthers 
peaceful settlement of disputes and encourages favorable evolution- 
ary trends within the Communist Bloc. To strike a balance between 
deterrence and seeming aggressiveness, and to back this attitude 
with the forces needed persuasively to support it, is perhaps the 
most difficult task confronting the United States today. The key 
issues of military policy end aras control involved in thus creating 
ea environment which is unlikely to erupt into nuclear war under the 
strain of crises or the actual use of limited force are treated in 
Part Two, Chapter I, of this paper. 

Besides stability with respect to nuclear conflict, we wieh 
also to create and sustain a stable environecnt so far as conflict 
in underdeveloped areas is concerned. The use of force by emerging 
nations should be discouraged and, if possible forestalled altogether. 
Mew nations, often stridently nationalistic, may display the same 
hostility toward neighbors that for so long characterised Zurepenn 
nation-states, and there say be a growing tondency for the stronger 


ones to indulge thie hostility. Our policy should work toward sup- 
pressing such misuse of force by mnking clear to new nations that it 
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would bring then sore loss then gaia. Our policy should seek 
to deter local imperialiens of this sort through economic and 
political means, The effectiveness of these means will depend 
largely upon bow well eware the new nations ere aade of -_ 


ability and will to use force when necessary to keep the peace. 


C. The Role of Progress 

5. Progress Within the Pree Community, Within the framework 
of power designed to protect the frontiers of fresdom and to induce 
processes of peaceful change, se central objective of policy aust be 
to seek to create an onvironment of sustained progress towards 
higher standards of economic welfare, social justice, individual 
liberties, and popularly based governments throughout the free con- 
gunity. The problem is particularly acute in the less developed 
ereas of Latin America, Africa, the Middle East, end Asia. Since 
the evolving community of independent nations can only be saintained 
by consent, the emerging less developed nations aust be persuaded 
that their buman end national aspirations will be better fulfilled 
within the compass of that commnity than without. Measures re- 
quired to help assure an environment of sustained progress for the 
wore edvanced nations of the free community are considered in Part 


Two, Chapter II1, and for the less developed nations in Part Two, 


Chapter 11. 
D. The 
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_ DB. The Premework of Organisation 

6. The Bard Core. ‘The aissions of force and progress dis- 
cussed under B and C, above, require thet the free community I 
generate a hard core of developed nations (to include - the 
Atlantic Comunity, and, in somewhat different degree, Japan, 
dustralis and New Zealand) which are broadly committed to this et 


ee .o ** 
Fo Fg: 
. 


world strategy, willing to concert their resources for these big» 

oe defensive and constructive tasks beyond their borders, and able | 

to draw together with the less developed nations in a network of ? 

common ties of autusl edvantage for those purposes. The means of | 

building such « hard core and relating it systematically to other 

areas of the free commnity are considered in Part Two, Chapter I11. 
7. US, Regional Interests. Regional policy problems ere : 

dealt with in Part Two under the general headings “Policy Toward ¢ 

the Underdeveloped Areas” (Chapter 11) and “The Pramework of Organiza- 

tion” (Chapter III). Certain limited, basic observations on the 





character of the U.S, interest and objectives in perticuler regions 
are set down here. 

@- Latin America. Although the problems confronted by the 
U. S. in Latin America are 4 special version of those confronted in 
other less developed regions, and, although the distance of the 





region from the borders of the Communist Bloc reduces its vulnerability 
SECRET to 
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to certain types of more direct Communist pressure felt elsewhere, 
the U.S. relation to Central and South dmerica is, nevertheless, 
peculiarly important. The special status of Latin America 
derives fren the sensitivity ef eur people to the course of events 
there, rooted, in turn, in geographic proximity, the length of our 
historical esscociation, and the scale 2f our econcuic interests, 
The containment of the Communist thrust (n Letin Aasrica, the 
maintenance of the independence of the region, and the developmeat 
there of conditions of reasonable progress cnd order are required 





both to fulfill the general conditions of nat'onal security policy 
and to permit ea political setting at home in wiich our people will 


support the oxzertion of U, S. power and influeme on « world basis. 
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loss of South Korea to Commmnien, for example, would endanger “8 
the orientation of Japan towards the free community; the loses of 
South Viet-lam or Thailand would endanger the whole Southeast : | 
Asian position and place in jeopardy the independence of the 
Indian peninsula itself. The independence of the Indian penireule he 
is, like thet of Japan, fundamental to the interest in the belence : iy 
of power in Burasia. The definitive loss of Iran would endanger suds 
= the whole Middle East. In Leos and Afghanistan, where Communist Pe 
influence has gained « substantial but not definitive bold, our - 
object is to maintain buffer states where the influence of the 
Communist Bloc end the free community are, at least, in tolerable 
balance. The definitive lose of Afghanistan would severely ina- 
crease pressure on both the Indien peninsula and Iran; the definitive 
loss of Laos would severly increase pressure on Thailand and South- | 
east Asia in general. Behind the screen of Thailand and South 





&) Viet-lam, the U.S. interest is satisfied if Cambodia, Malaya, Bures, 
and Indonesia eaintain their independence without formal silitary 
alliance, All these interests are threatened not only by Communist 
pressures but also by intra-regional disputes, particularly the a 
Kesheir dispute, the Pushtunistan quarrel, and the differences jase 
ogy 
between India and Nepal, which absorb the resources of the countries 
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concerned, twist or thwart efforts to build up common defenses 
ageinet Communiem, undermine progress for economic developuent, 
and carry the possibility of violence which could upset stability 
in the region. 


Our general objective is to eaintein the independence of 
the states in the region; reduce the present level of Commnist 
influence; sitigete dieputes between states of the region; end 
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capable of Commmist exloitatian. 

8. Zhe Problems of Priority. Western Europe evidently bas 
arole of unique importance in 1.5. forsign policy. Its uniqueness 
derives from miltiple considerations: it is decisive to the balance 
of power and ve are committed to defend the area on virtually the 
same terms as the 0.5. iteelf; European zesources are essential to 
the tasks of defense and construction throughout the free community; 
European political and trade policies will be an important determin- 
ant of whether, in fact, an increasingly coherent free community can 
be created. Beyond these technical factors, the broadly common 
ideological heritage of Western Europe ani the United States is the 
ultimate foundation for the values of the frees comunity itself. 


The maintenance 
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The maintenance of the integrity of the Western European nations 
‘ gpd the transatlantic connection are fundamental . 

The special importance of Western Europe (as well as, in 
different vays, Canada, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand), in- 
mediately raises the question of whether the interests of the more 
advanced and less advanced nations of the free community are 
mutually compatible and of the U.S. interest when clashes arise. 
i Although the interests of the two min sectors of the free 
‘community clash at a variety of points, the more developed areas, 
whether they acknowledge the fact in their current policy or not, 
share with the less developed areas certain basic interests: (i) 
that the inevitable end of the colonial era be brought about as 
peacefully es possible and in a manner vhich minimises the possibil- 
ities of Communist exploitation; (ii) that the less developed areas 
generate regular economic growth patterned in ways which lead to 
enlarging and mutually advantageous trade vith the free commmnity; 
and (iii) that the Communist strategy of out-flanking and isolating 


the more advanced areas of the free commnity, by progressive inroads 
in the less developed regions, be defeated. 

With respect to specific issues where conflict within the 
Ivee commnity might require choice or clear-cut priority, the 
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stage of the free coumnity’s development the 0. S. is the only yr an, 
true world power. Our ability to influence the course of events 
is limited, but it extends, in differing degree, into every he 
region, In this sense our role of leadership in building, a 
unifying, and protecting the commaity is unique. The iuplications ; 

of these basic propositions on the focus of U.S, priorities are 
elaborated in policy prescriptions which run through Part Tee of ies 
this paper. | me ; 


B. The Confrontation with Communion | 
9. The Appeal to the Communist Wor]d. If we hold out to a 
the world the vision of a free community -~ and grip the real ee 





, | problems of ovr environment with the techniques it decrees -- its fa: 
appeal will transcend the present non-Communist world. The con- 
cepts of independent nationhood, of national interest, and of 
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. 
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national culture ere living and corrosive forces within the 





Communist Bloc. The prospect of association with a commeaity 
committed to respect these contepts should, even in the short 

run, further loosen the ties thet now bind to the USSR the countries 
of the Communist Bloc. In the long run - in a context where Con- 





suniesm is denied the possibility of expansion and where time and 
material progress work their asllowing effects - there is a decent bad 
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hope that changes might be induced in at least some of the Bloc | 
states which would sake it possible for then to move tovards or Ws 
even to adhere to the free community; for, if Communiss is part face 
of the environment we confront, the secure strength, progress, 

" qub eantenah talegtaiieate of 0 cuntieneten extmunten of See cottons 
will imescapably be part of the environment which surround the 

Communist world. The impliestions of this perspective for rela- sige 
tions with Communist states are examined in Part Two, Chapter IV, it 


Ls 





F. The Nationa) Base ys 
The Prorequisites of Foreign Policy. All these policies : 
require, for their effective execution, « firm base at hems: an 
understanding of what we aust do and « will to do it rooted ia « 
substantial political majority of our people; domestic progress 
which carries forward the embitions and hopes of our people; an 
economy capable of providing the resources for both our domestic 
and security requirements; a balance of paysents position which 3 
does not constrain our efferts at home end abroad. The seans for <a 
° saintaining such «4 national base are considered in Part Two, as 


Chapter V. 





CG. The Five Dipensione of 9 Nations] Stratexy 
Tha Developeent of Policy. In the light of the working Bs 
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goal of the national strategy and the foreseeable setting vithin 
which it aust be pursued, developed in Chapter I, we turn to a 
more detailed discussion of the five major disensions of national 
strategy suggested above: — ° | 
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1. Force and policy. The positive and constructive objectives 
of national policy depend intimately and in e vériety of ways on the 
existence of appropriete U. &. forces and the evident will to use 





thes to protect vitel interests of the free commnity. Now and for 

the foreseeable future U, S. military policy is a crucial determinant 

of the fate of the free commnity because our military strength is 

proportionately great in relation to our population and comand a 
over resources, end because the security of our allies is intimately 
dependent on our strength and will to exercise it. There is berdly OF, 
@ diplomatic relationship we conduct that is not colored by an 7 
assessnent of U. S, military power and of the circumstances in vhich 

233) we are likely to bring it into pley. In generating this power the 

motivation of wen in the expert employment of weapons of war 

continues as @ responsibility of the population at lerge, It is 

brought to end maintained at a fine edge of effectiveness by the 


nation's military services, which provide a basic source of leadership 





for present and future generations of silitary wen. 
2. Major Missions. To sustein the free commnity, U,. S, forces 
bave four sejor missions: 
@. To deter 
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The nusber of U. S. casualties and the scale of U. S. civil demage 
consequent on e major nuclear exchange is already great. It will 
increase with the passage of tins. 

The population of our European Allies is even more exposed. 

These fects heighten the requirement for a policy aimed et limiting 
civil damage in the event of « major auclear var; for generating, so fer 
as possible, edequate non-nuclear defense alternatives; for msintaining-- 
both to deter attack, to influence exemy targeting and to conduct 
operetions--strong flexible, survivable and controlled strategic nuclear 
forces; and for cashing effectively inspected measures of arms control 
which would Limit mutual powers of destruction while not reducing the 


free communitie'’s relative capacity to deter or to desl with Commmist 
attack. 
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6. The Prospects for Stability. With care and prudence we may thus 
ope to create an environsent which will reduce both the incentives of 


oP 


others to use force in international affairs and the instabilities 
inberent in an age of nuclear and missile armaments. The rest of this 
chepter examines the implications of this objective tor the design and 
employment of major elesents of U. S, military power: strategic forces; 
defensive forces; general purpose forces; and anti-guerrilie forces. 
It eleo examines ares control and disarmament policy as an integral part 
of national security policy. 
C. The Threst 

7. Commnist Strategy. A persistent characteristic of Commnist 


military strategy has been its searching attention to specific gaps - 
regional end technical - in the defense of the free community. It has 


ed 


been, thus far, an evident purpose of Communist strategy to evoid a 
direct confrontation not only vith U, &. main strength, tut with positions 
of relative strength within the free commnity of other nations as well. 





Soviet 
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Soviet policy @ppeers to be based on pressure against particuler areas 
of wulnerability (e.g., Northern Acerbaijan, Greece, Berlin, Indochine, i: 
South Korea, etc.) and partiquler types of wilnerability (e.g., the fr 33: 
ss geographical position of Berlin, the inadequate defenses against sub- UBS 
version and guerrilla warfare in Leos end South Viet-Nes, etc.) : 
8. Future Threats. Given foreseeable U. S. nuclear capabilities, 
including, in particuler, our powerful ability to strike second, it is hace 
estimated that the USSR will not deliberately take actions which would : 





bring ebout general nuclear war, There is, nevertheless, always «4 
possibility thet the Soviets may miscalculete U. S. capabilities or 
misjudge U. S. intentions. They may calculate that their growing 
nucleer strength eakes non-nuclear aggression, especially ageinst sreas 
believed to be not vital to JU. &. interests, a feasible course of action. 
They aay also under-estinate the importance attached by the U. S. to 
particular interests or areas, and initiate action in the belief that 
the U. &. will not respond. Accordingly, it is a first charge on U, S&S. 
2 military policy to make grossly unattractive and unprofitable «a direct 
Soviet assault on the U. S. or on other vital ereas, notably Western 
Europe. But 4 wajor lesson of postwar history is that U. S. and allied 
policy aust also echieve, to the saxiaue degree possible, « closing off 
of all ereas of wilnerability, if we wish to siniaize the ouaber end 
effectiveness of Comrunist probes. It is this lesson which calls for | Fae 
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the U. 8. and its allies to develop « fuller range of militery capabilities, 


capable of covering as much as feasible of the free community, if they ere 


to create @ stable overall silitery environment. 


at the non-nuclear end - both with respect to conventions) forces end 
ghoee whose siesion ie counterinsurgency. Although the ailitary stance 
of the free community is basically defensive, the U. S. and its allies 
also require capabilities for liaited overt and covert action in sreas 
under Communist control, Such action must be carefully weighed in the 
light of particuler circumstances, costs, and risks; but the U0, S. cannot 
accept en asymmetry which allows Communist probes into the free community 
without possibility of riposte. 
D, Strategic Forces 

9. Seale and Character of Strategic Nuclear Forces. Atteinsent of 
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11. General war aay come about in « variety of ways (through pre- 
meditated etteck, preemption, escalation, or inadvertence) and aay take 
different 
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different fores, dependent upon the ties when it occurs, the eccurecy 
of U. & intel'igence estiastes, the kinds of targets the enemy chooees 
te attack, and the capabilities of the 0, 5. to preveat repetitive or 
follow-up strikes, 








The prospect of confronting reserve U. &. mcilear forces after any 
atteck aay give « potential enemy powerful incentive to refrain from 
plenning of executing unrestricted attacks on U0. &. or Allied civil 

society. 
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society. Such ready forces, beld in reserve and threstening - by their 

very existence - surviving enemy targets, sty also conceivably extend a 

deterrence into the warties period, and thus destroy the wil] of surviving a 


enuy leaders to pursue unrestricted ettacks or to continue the wer. 


Moreover, the goel of ending hostilities on acceptable teres requires 
that plans and operstional decisions preclude the prospect of an unarued 
U, S, confronting armed opponents. For 6)) these reesons, it is 


12. Optioum Vee of Strategic Mucleer Weapons. A major problem in 
connection with the design and use of these strategic forces relates to 
the optiaus use of auclear weapons if we aust initiate such use. 

On the one hand, since 1945 Aserican policy has ruled cut the 
initiation of nuclear attack on the Soviet Union as « means of bringing 
the cold war to an end and providing « definite victory for the Free 
World, Aside from its violation of our moral and political tredition 
&@ policy of initiating nuclear wer was always shadowed by its consequences 
for Vestern Europe; end its rationality on etrictly ailiteary grounds bas 
been gredually reduced with the Soviet ecquisition of sedium ani long- 


range nuclear delivery capebilities. 
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On the other band, we are committed explicitly to defend the 


populations and territory of Western Europe, and ve have similar though <5 
iaplicit commiteents to use nuclear weapons rether then eccept aajor i 
defeat in Asia and the Middle East. ve 

This situation iamediately raises the question of whether, if ve y 
initiated use of nuclear weapons, & limited use of mclear weapons with | By 
@ concomitant risk of escaletion of miclear engagesent by the other side Bs 

iF would be the sensible course to follow, or whether an initial strike is 
against Soviet strategic nuclear delivery systems would be the optiaun ie 
course. , 

At the present tise this question - involving complex probless of - 
intelligence assessnent and projection as well es evolving ailitery “ 
technology - is subject to legitimate debate. The answer asy vell very [3 
eccording to circumstances which cannot be foreseen in edvance. ; ‘ 

13. Current Policy. In order not to foreclose thie iague of a 

ontimum initial U. $. use of ouclear weenons, it is important to preserve "3 
Special comment in this connection. : 
a. We should try to convey to the Soviets: (1) Theat we do 
the frontiers of the free community: (ii) thet if they do ve es 
would strike first under certain circumstences if thie was necessary in oe 
| order to Se 
—— Ss 
vik. 











16, Active Defense. The prime objectives of ective defense 
systens are to improve stability by: 
a. helping to protect U. S, retaliatory forces; 
b. ting the from and easily wreak 
devastation on U. &. — lation end industrial centers; 
C. secomplishing 
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15S. Passive Defense. Passive defense anacures will aot preclude 
the USSR from inflicting heavy damage on the U. S. should it wish to 
do so. If it were the primary «enemy purpose to overcome passive defense 
measures, there are numerous veajpons options evailable to his, A sore 
reasonable assumption, however, is that the allocation of resources 
to long-tere end costly development of inter-continental weapons systens 
‘would not be significantly affected by U. S. measures of passive defense 
designed to reduce loss of life froe quclear atteck. Ip the light of 
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16, Scale and Nature. A third sajor element in our effort to 
achieve @ balanced and stable international awilitary environment should 
be the maintenance of U. &. and allied general purpose forces adequate, 
mot only to accomplish prescribed general war tasks tut also, in situations 
lees than general wer, to use force within certain limits to defend 
allied and friendly peoples and areas without taking actions involving 


e@ high probability of mclear ver. 
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of all _senpower and esterial reserves, i 


with available allied forces: 


(a) to frustrate, vithout vetng meclesr vespone, ator nos-mcless 
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General forces should ncreased 
in lity (e. g., th 


to attain the above objectives. In so doing, sccount should be taken 
of the fect that, although the reserve call-up of 1961 wes under the 


then existing circumstances en essential military and politics! act, ve 
r cannot essume the threste we will face will be so infrequent, drasstic, 
and unambiguous es to atke recurring reserve call-ups (except es 
indicated in paragraph 23) @ politically feasible or technical ly desirable 
means of meeting the objectives outlined above. 
U. S. general purpose forces should also be: 
a. Sufficiently sobile so that they could respond aremetiy 


and siaultanecusly in needed nuabers to two substantial threats in 
earess vhere such threats can reasonably be expected and where they would 


2. directly threaten vitel U. &. interests - notably in Europe end Southeast 
« ' 


b. So trained, orgenised, and equipped as not in any way to 
be on nuclear in euch sustained t as 


lly to di the ons bed under (i) and (ii), 
above, it, . | :f to major Communist assault and lesser aggressions. 
ce. Afforded sufficient logistic supvort (including edvance 
construction and pre-stocking, where feasible, of needed facilities in 


, or neer 
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A_longer term, but cleerly desireable, objective of 0. S, policy 
. 
"~ would be to create 0, S, senera)l purpose forces sufficiently substantial 
‘end by non-mclesr seans, weior Sino-Soviet non-mclesr esseult essinst ~ 
2 meximue mumber of those areas involving vite! U, 8, interests, without fae 
P ad : . . ° . 
22 any time limit, Prompt considerstion should be given to the question of 
“Wether stepe additional to those osl'ed for in the preceding peresrechs 
U, 8, and allied forces. The resources available to the U. &. and its x 
allies in manpower, financial and production terus place this objective ‘<8 
' within our capabilities, Action to schiewe ths objective, hewever, would im 
require difficult political decisions for the people of both the 0, &. 
and its allies. Nev approaches to thie probles should be studied 

_ intensively. 

- The possibility should be examined that, even with en increase in 
free world non-nuclear strength within likely limits, U. S. and allied , 4 
foress might not be able to frustrate msjor non-nuclear assault in some . aay 
Tegicas without (or, in the event the opponent were te respond in kind, | 
even with) local use of mclear weapons, so thet the threat of U, 5, ee 
iaitiel use of strategic auciear weapons would remsin essential to atest. 
deterring attack on these creas. The political end wilitary implications ey 

of env i 
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19. Deployeent end Use of Tectica] Nuclear Weapons. We can no 
longer expect to evoid mclear retaliation if we initiate the use of 
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4 ‘ 
muclear veapons, tactically or othervise. [Even a local nuclear 
exohange could have consequences, for example, for Turope that are 
most painful to contemplate. Such an exchange vould be unlikely to 
give us any marked military advantage. It could rapidly lead to 
general nuclear ver. 

A very limited use of nuclear weapons, primarily for purposes of 
demonstrating our vill and intent to use such veapons, might bring 
Soviet aggression to a halt without substantial retaliation, and 
without escalation. This is «a next-to-last option ve cannot dismiss. 





But prospects for success are not high, and there sight be ecutely 
undesirable political consequences from taking such action. 

It is also conceivable that the limited tactical use of suclear 
weapons on the battlefield would not broaden a conventional engagerent 
or radically transform it. But these prospects are not rated very highly. 

Highly dispersed nuclear veapons in the hands of troops would be 
difficult to control centrally. Accidents and unauthorised acts could 
well cccur on both sides. Furthermore, the pressures on the Soviets to 
respond in kind, the great flexibility of muclear systems, the enormous 
firepover contained in a single weapon, the ease and accuracy with vhich 
that firepower can be called in from unattacked and hence undamaged 





distant bases, the crucial importance of air superiority in nuclear 

operations - all these considerations suggest that local suclear var 

would be a transient but highly destructive phenomenon. | 
Studies 
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Studies of the use of meclear weapons, either for battlefield or 


interdiction purposes, ere under vay end should be urgently prosecuted. 
Pending the completion of these studies, tentative guidelines ere: 


a. Scale and Nature: U, S, forces should have sufficient 


muclesr warfere; (11) to enhance (in conjunction with « senifest 0, S. 
Antent to use nuclear weapons, if necessery) the prisary deterrent, 

which ie and wil] _ continue to be, posed by U. 5. non-mclear and stretegic 
nuclear capsbilities, to major or #1)-cut Commnist non-nuclear asseult; 
S444) to be able to use tectica] miclear weapons selectively for militery 
adventege, if circumstances should arise (e, ¢., et sea or in the sir) 
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In determining vbether this condition exists ani, if so, how suclear 


weapons 
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weapons should be used, eccount should be taken of: (1) cur ability or 


inability to frustrate the aggression without using nuclear veepons; 


(14) the likely gilitery effects of « local two-way nuclear exchange; 
(444) the political effects of euch « local mclear exchange - both 


locally and worldwide; (iv) the physical effects of the exchange for the 


country being fought over; (v) the chances of he exchange escalating 
into general cuclear war, 
G. Counter-Guerrille Forces. 

20. The Task. A fourth asjor element in a stable ailitary environ- 
ment aust be the generation of aliied and U. &, forces and policies 
capable of asking the imposition of guerrilla war on nations of the free 


community unprofitable to the Communists. Given the preponderant role of 
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b. s t When guerrilla conflict erupts we 





21, The Border Problee in Querrilie Warfere. Although sain 

reliance is pleced on local dissidents or converts to Comsuniss by guerrille 
forces, the conduct by the Communists of guerrilla wer sometiases involves 
the infiltration from outside of key personne] and eaterial, as well as 
external inepiretion end stiaulation of the operation. Since it aay, 
therefore, be difficult to conduct successful counter-guerrilla operations 
where an open frontier with « Communist country exists; 
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@. The U. S. should heighten the free community's evereness 
. of the elesent of internations! aggression involved in outside Support 
; for _ guerrille operations, eo as to deter border crossings and other 
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H, Other Missions of U, S, Forces 

23. Subsidiery Tesks. The subsidiary sissions assigned the arsed 
forces (see paragraph A, 3 above) impose only minor additional specialized 
military requiresents, but these aust be given particular attention lest 
they be lost to sight. The accomplishsent of these missions depends on 
@ mutual awareness among civilian and military officials of the partiqler 


contributions of armed forces can make, and @ willingness to offer and 
to accept those contributions, This in turn implies an even better 





then bas sometimes been echieved in the past. U. S. military forces at 
home and abroad, because of their size, geographical distribution, and 


versatile nonmilitary capabilities continue to have great impact in 
various countries and exert strong influence on all of our political, 
economic, and psychological policies. This influence should be used to 
our advantage. 

I. Supporting Programs. The following programs provide support for 
all the types of U. S. forces and missions described in this chapter, 


24, Reserve Forces. With due regard for political end psychological 


entat re 


require 
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25. Overseas Bases end Facilities. Although the development of 
ballistic sissile technology has reduced the need for strategic air and t | 


missile bases overseas, the possibility of U0. &. engagement in local vars 
or in anti-guerrille operations creates 6 new need for tactical beses, 
overflight rights, and contingency arreangesents. Moreover, requiresents 
for peace-tine storages, communications, tracking, and intel ligunce 


facilities are increasing. 
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26. Militery Aid. This is dealt with in Chapter Two, following. 
27. Research and Developgent. To maintain effective deterrence 
over the full spectrum of force, the free coomnity aust prosecute 


research and development efforts over ea broad front. The U. S. should ben 


Sy pursue reseerch and develovment to maintain ¢ selective superiority in 
military technology that 18 increasingly responsive to our political 
and military objectives. New emphasis should be given to research and 
development in two fields which have enjoyed less attention then their 
importance warrants: 

a. We should give high priority to weapons end equipment 








To these ends, continuing efforts should be devoted to promoting pain 
basic scientific research (both within the militery and the civilian Poe 


agencies of government), to uncovering and applying technological 


discoveries 
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diecoveries and innovations, (using both governmental ons private research 
and development facilities), and to expediting their translation into 
wilitary equipment. However, the wide range of possible improvements, the 
cost of changing models and asking edaptations, and the nation's over-all 
requirement for scarce research and developsent resources, indicate a need 
for focussing more sharply on developments of significant import and for 
eschewing marginal ieprovemsents or those which do not remedy basic defects 


of existing weapons systens. 





ents in s vil d ° 
J. Arms Control and Disermesent 
29. U. S&S. Int t in t nt. The fifth 


and final element in the effort to maintain a stable ailitary environ~- 
ment is our policy toward arms control and disarmament. The U. S. csi 
security interest in arms control and disarmament derives directly from 


the following characteristics of U. S, military policy and of the 


present 
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4 . 
present and foreseeable silitary environment: 

a. Continuation of existing trends is likely to yield an 
increasing nusber of powers which command nuclear capabilities and means 
of delivery - on che whole « deptablizing factor, contrary to the U. S&S. 
interest, 

b. The possibility that e nuclear war wight result froe 
accident or - more likely - from miscalculation, sisinterpretetion of 
incidents, false alarms or unauthorized actions, or failure of coa- 
munication is lerge enough to be an iaportant reason for secking 
remedial measures, 

c. The prospect over the coming years, in the absence of 
eres limitation, is for (i) continuing U. S&S, ability to inflict a high 
level of damage on the USSR; (11) substantial increase in the Soviet 
capecity to inflict civil damage on the U. S&S. in all-out suclear 
exchange; (111) continuing substantial expenditures of resources and 
scarce talent in efforts to maintain a stable military environment, 

d. Since the U, 5S, does not intend to initiate nuclear attack 
on nations ruled by Communist regimes except in riposte to prior 
Communist aggression, the U, S. cannot exploit the technical advantages 
of unprovoked, secretly planned, and surprise nuclear assault, m 
A persuasive second-strike deterrent can be maintained 


at lower levels of U, S. nuclear delivery capabilities than et present, 





i thout necessarily jeopardizing U, S, objectives, .f we are assured 


that our 
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that our own reductions in capabilities are matched dpmtsnety by 
the USSR. 

30. Objectives of U, S. Ares Control and Disarmssent Policy. In_ 
the light of these considerations, U. S. eres control and dissrmasent 
policy should fore « major elesent of our national policy and, as such, 
should seek to complement our military policy in enhancing U. S. 
securit ting « stable mili environment and devel 

fact the weans of limiting damage should war occur. To this end the fol- : 
ra? lowing objectives (which are not necesserily listed in order of priority) 
should be sought: 

a. The U. S. should seek to prevent the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons cepsbilities to nations not now controlling such 
capebilities. 

b. It should seek to reduce the likelihood of hostilities 


occurring through accident, miscalculation or failure of communication. 
c. it should seek to lisit ilities o states 








to rtake ression inet the U. S. and ite alli to reduce the 
risk of war, and to decrease the destructiveness of war should it occur, 
t eubstential saf rded reductions in armaments and other 


measures the aa rs, short of ral and lete disarmament. 





d, It should, as @ long-term goal, seek to promote the ange 
litical and military conditions under which the use or threat of force : 





as an instrument of national policy would be reduced and finally 
| eliminated, 
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Each of these four categories of measures is discussed below. 

31. 
ln order to reduce the risk of nuclear proliferation, emphasis should 
be placed on seeking not only 6 safeguarded cessstion of muciesr testing 





Miecalculetion or Failure of Communication. Even if the Soviets do not 
4 share the U. 5S, image of the future of the world in the degree necessary 


to negotiate major arms reductions programs, they may come to recognize 
the serious dangers of accident, miscalculation and failure of con- 


@unication end thus be willing to join the U, S. in limited measures 


te reduce those dangers. Such measures might ioclude advance notification 
of military movements, creation of some fecility for direct, secure, and 
Anatenteneous communication between netionel militery comand centers 

of the 
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& Fedress the imbelance in convertional lend armaments existing between 
NATO and the Bloc. Such seasures might reduce the risk of war, limit 
the cost of military programs, and reduce the destructiveness of wer, 
if it occurs, 
34, Genera) and Complete Disarmanent in a Peaceful World. ee 
The. 5. should contime to evidence its willingness to negotiate 


peecefy) world. | 
Such @ rs 
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37. Ame Control and Militery Planning : 

1k 18 essential that U.S, arms control planning and research be 

intersted 3 
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integrated with U. S, silitery planning. Both are dirkcted toward improving 


U. S. military security, and they will only achieve this objective if 
they are carried forward in close concert. On the one hand, in proposing 
an ares control seasure, we must take into account ite effect on relative 
eilitary capabilities and support of national strategy. At the same tine, 
military contingency plans, research and development, and programming of 
areed forces and armaments should reflect en awareness of the extent to 
which they affect stebility in the military environment, the evolution of 
weapons and doctrine, and the likelibood of unauthorized use of weapons. 


exploited, constantly be alert to means for creat ° 
gebrecing evcb opportunities. 
il, Policy — 
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A. Jan 0. £, interest in the Ontertevelered prone . 
ss Bnet Interests, Se Getbiiio Gastsellp Gen the gutaitgite ont 
ST csen cil tess Cab ah. tn Sn Me tani epuet 

in the underdeveloped areas of Asie, the Middle East, Afrien, ond Letin 
~~ A ailitery isterest: thet ey mot fall wader Communist control snd res 
thet we asieteia vithie then the aiaimm essential ailitery arrengesmte 
@ sopstoel Sex cus em comunity end thas of the Seen commmity €8 6 visto. 
~- & polities! feterest: that they evolve in directions vaich will : 
afford @ congenial world eavircement for cur ows society. | Af 
-- tn economic iaterest: thet the resources and the sarkets of these : 
~' quass exe avatiaht to on and to the other Sntestutctiost of the | % 
free worlé, on o besis of autually rewarding and calf-resperting trede. 
2. The Ereblens of Chanas- In aidition we have o direst interest 5 
thet the inevitable processes of change within these regions of the free | 
S commaity take place in as peaceful « ansner as possibic. ( 
Over the past decade the terbulest forces at work iin the under- 
developed areas heve bees - with the euveption of Berlin ad the offshore 


islands - the primary setting for interastional crisis: isdo-Chine, Suex, ‘nie 
Ireq, Cuba, Algeria, the Congo, Biserte, Gos, West Bev Guinea, ete. These | 
crises heve been of three kieds, usually in some sort of combinstion: 

iaternstiona! crises arising from internal power struggle, reflecting the 
inevitable domestie political end social strains of modernisation; 

a ~ jeolomial = sy. eres 
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colonial or quasi-coloniael conflicts; and Communist ree to exploit 
the opportunities offured by these two inherent types of trouble. These 

crises have distorted relations with our asjor allies; diverted the 

free community's attention and resources from major constructive tasks; 
Ain a created dangerous tensions with the Communist Bloc; and obtruded on the 
effort to build harmonious relations with the underdeveloped areas 
theaselves. 

There is every reason to believe that for the next decade -- 
and probably for the next generation and beyond -- the sanagement of the 
Free World's affairs with respect to the underdeveloped areas to the 
South will remain a critical element in national policy, with fundamental 
consequences for our relations with Europe and Japan, for the conflict 
with the Coamunist Bloc, and for the military and political environment 
mig of our own society. A high premium attaches to anticipating such crises 
end dealing with them in ways which minimize the possibility that they 
yield results contrary to the national interest. 

B. The Setting 

3 3. Pressures for Modernization. What is happening in these areas 
is familiar enough. They ere driven forward by powerful tapuises both 
to modernize their way of life -- so as to exploit the potentialities of 
modern technology -- and to assume a role of dignity and authority on 
the world scene. 


Politically active and literate groups in many countries 
have awakened to the fact that their lot can be bettered by human effort; 


and they deaand thet their nations achieve the status, material base, 
and tusan 
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and bumen well-being they essociate with a wodern state. 

4. Qbetecles. In responding to these iapulses they have been 
obligated to struggle against the habits, institutions, end structures £m 
of power inherited from the past; against the breakdow of traditional 
societies and deep divisions in the new ones; against serious inadequc- . 
cies ia treined edministrative and technical personnel; against repid sis 
&= rates of populetion increase thet threaten to overwhelm such asteriai 
progress as they can generate; and against economic dependence on the 
uncertain prosperity of « single export crop. 

S. NMetionslies. Emerging as many of these nations have froa 7 
colonial or quasi-colonial status, their political life is shot through 24 
with anti-Western sentiments and, often, with a profound sense of raciel 
feeling. They wish to express the new nat‘onalisa which dominates 
their political life by rectifying real or imagined past humilietions 
Bs) and by «4 new assertiveness in political affairs. Some states sevk 
| national satisfaction in the form of regional expansion while others 
have revived old territorial disputes, Such sentiments and actions 
compound their problems and raise new barriers to fruitful relations Ra 
with many developed countries of the West. A growing spirit of nationslisa 





has also emerged in nations which, while independent fcr many years, 
ere only now breaking up the patterns of treditional social and politi- 
cal power and demanding recognition es modern, independent states. 


6. Communist Appeal. Confronted with urgent domestic and exter- beg 
Le. 

nal ambitions on the one hand, and intractable domestic problems and ~ 
- ’ 

external cor 
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external restraints on the other, the lite ate elites are tempted by 
the possibility that Communist methods of organization way represent ae 
+4 @ short cut to economic growth, to personal power, and to enhance sy 
: national status, es well as by the possibility of using Soviet and | 
Chinese Communist support to hasten the satisfaction of national aspirc- 
tions abroed. Coasunisa thus presents a prageatic appeal which reia- 3 
2) forces its ideological attractions and makes easier the extension of 
Bloc influence, 
C, The Cbiective end Assets of U.S, Policy 
7. Morking Goals. It is in this setting that American policy, 
directed to the interests set out in Para. A.1, above, sust operate. 
e U._S- policy must seek both to encourage « concentration of these ise: 





relations. If these goals can be fulfilled, the less developed countries 

should be increasingly able to maintain their independence in the face ) 

of subversion and indirect aggression, and to assume «a responsible role 

as meabers of the free community. es, 
8. U, S, Assets, In pursuing these objectives against inherent ad 

obstacies and Communist appeals and methods, U. S. policy -- while 

necessarily liaited in its impact on the evolution of other societies -- 

has three fundamental assets within the fabric of most developing 


.* f° 


nations: . 
-- By -. 
: aa eas 5 aa wee ride ah: eae sperms 
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-- By end large the most vital political elements in these nati ke. 
seek national independence; the subservience that goes with Communist 
control is increasingly understood; and the authenticity of U. &. support 


4 « 


oe. ° 


for national independence is emerging with increased clam ty. 3 
++ Although in many cases there is disillusionment with the possi- 
bility of using W-stern democratic political methods effectively in f 
the short run, there is « widespread commitment to Western noras of 
political democracy es @ long-run goal, end considerable resistance to a Sa, 


definitive acceptance of totalitarianisa -- « resistance rooted in national ie 

“SiS cultures, not merely acquired Western political values; . z “J 
-- There is among important end enlarging groups an authentic 
desire to get on with the tasks of economic and social development, 


both for their own sake and as an essential basis for national inde- 


pendence. 
9. Implications for U.S, Policy. If these assets are to 
control the pattern of development of the underdeveloped areas, there ~ 


must be an effective demonstration that the goals of national indepen- 


dence and sustained development are compatible with governments increasing- 


ly based on consent and associated in their international relations with | 
the U. S. and the West. This condition, in turm, requires that the U.S. 
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In a number of areas our short end long-run interests oave been in 
conflict, in that groups which promise to asintain independence against 





the Communist thrust are committed by their vested interests to oppvse ef 
woasures essential for rapid economic growth and political and sociel ts 
modernization. Ibe resolution of this dilemme (which is ¢ fundaments) os 


|" 
, 
4 
be 


political practice. 
10. The Prospect. The crosscurrents at work within these countries 
Fe) and their inherent instability require that we be prepared to work towards 
our objectives over very considerable periods of time wit hout echieving 
cleancut and definitive results. On the other hand, the unformed charec- 
ter of these societies, their turbulence, and their ambitions mean also 
that it can be difficult for the Communists to effect a definitive 


takeover. Despite the success of Ho Chi Minh and Castro in capturing 





for Communisa broadly-based popular movements, analogies based on their 
techniques or on Communist takeovers in Soviet-occupied Eastern Europe 


after 1945 may not prove generally relevant -- particulerly if we are 


alert to the danger. Areas which eay appear most unpromising to us io 
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Communist and other eati-Americen influence from without end fros within te 
—~Sheuld pot _be prematurely written off. An underdeveloped society can Re 

wallow in « ses of trouble for longer than we might think without coming oe 
effectively under Communist control and discipline. We must be prepered ais 

D. Ihe Instrumente of United States Policy ie 

11. Available Instruments. To assist constructive modernization, 

we should vigorously use the array of instruments available to us -- ye 
x cf including diplomacy . militery fores, ai li tary = eid, oo activities, fat: 
out ba 2 of kinds, help in , fonal and cultural advance- ie 
oe ment, people-to-people activities, assistance in economic programing, bs 


technical assistance, the provision of capital, the use of surpluses, 
2 . . 7 . ’ 

of other actions capable of effecting the orientation of men sad inati- . 
tutions within these societies toverds their probleas. Some of these a 
iustruments are wholly et the disposal of the U. S&S. Government, while 








a 
others can be utilized fully only with the cooperation of private bes me 
institutions (such as business enterprises, trade unions, universities, ke 
etc.) or through influencing and working with international organizations, 

Each has its own advantages, dravbecks, and side-effects, which aay be Ae : 
as Significant as their direct impact. Under these circumstance: ‘< my i 
broad nf 
is impossible in this paper to do more than set down/guidelines for their use. te 
12. Orchestration ec 
Baie 
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-- A realistic understanding of the possible effect of the 
verious instruments of action evailable to us in promoting our 
objectives. 
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13. Social Change. ina the process of modernization econosic, 
social, and political changes are interlocked in complicxz weye which 
U. S&S. policy gust seek increasingly to understand and to take into 


account. Although ecovenic chenge end ecosonic iecestives ere, povir- 
ful forces im the total process of coderntection, J. © colt-y ae es 
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22 the ailli . These measures t a wariety of 


from transport to afford tredition-bound rural areas wider contacts 
with the outside world to £ to bus 


and bureaucrats io the | - i 


att. and educetion--some of the skills and the attitudes that will contribute 
Se progress. in ell these waye we should seek to promote end enbance 
the entrepreneurial spirit which is en indispm sable component of 
modernization. It is « practical lesson of our postwar experience 


Ne ti 


~~ -*. - -_-- 
© 


that « consensus between ourselves and those vho take a serious view 

9 of the modernization process within their nations is one of the 
strongest bases for common action and common perspective on even 
larger iseves, and one of the sost important strands on which the 
community of free nations can be built. The Marshall Plan we carried pit 


through by thie kind of alliance between Americans and the often saall 








groups of wen determined to revive their national economies; e.g., 





the Monnet 
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the Monnet group in Francs. A major immediate cbiectire of cop paligy ry 
, ee 

14. Politica) Changs. The fundamental 0.5. objective in the <a 

underdeveloped areas is, of course, not economic development for its ; 
own sake but the maintenamse of the indepentionce of these nations and fs 
the gradual emergence of reasonably effective anid increasingly deno- hte 
cratic political systems witkie thes. Eecmamic development is, never- Res 

theless, a crucial componemt ef our policy because these political 


objectives are unlikely to be attained in the contemporary vorld vith- 
out provision to the people of em enviroment of reasonably steady 
material progress. 

On the other hand, the palitéenl dimension of modernisation is ¥ 
also critically important to scomomic development. The central role of 
economic planning, education, socia] overheed capital, and public 
policy towards agriculture, foreign trede and taxmtion in the develop- 

%) ment process at ite early stage makes the attitudes an’ capacities 
of governments directly relevant to economic analysis and aid policy. 

The modernisation process will inevitably create political ten- 
sions ané crises. New sodern-minded groups vill expan’ as develop- 








ment moves forvard. They will make insistent demands for pover and 

influence on those more oriented to traditional ways. The latter my a. 

in turn, be increasingly reluctant to make concessions to « program et 
of modernization CE 
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<b clntaatinnen Gti, Cetin Cle ent ah Ct ee 
tives. This kind of tension --notaebly present in Letina America but 
endeaic throughout the underdeveloped areas --poses for American 
policy extreaely subtle probleas of timing ead eaphasis in the use 


of our influence. 





on the whole has thus far appeared wise in Iran and South Viet-Mas. 
In general our basic orientation sust be to the sodern, progressive, 
and popularly-based groups within the underdeveloped areas; bovever, 
we aust recognize that the rise to power of such grapes will be « 
. glow and uneven procese, and that we may, on occasion, have to 
& 
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wodernization, there sre no safe, fixed rules consonant with the complex 





The Uses of Aid. ©. &. economic and ailitary aid are sajor 
instruments for echieving the long-term goals discussed above. 

Q» They can alvo render significant short-run support to urgeat 
requirements of national security policy of the United States. Econoaic 
and ailitery eseistance can be (and heave been) used to eaintain 
indigenous armed forces beyond the economic capacity of the coustry 
concerned. Although local forces cannot be directly equated with re. 
U.S. Goveee ~- @ther with respect to their capabilities or their | 
mobility -- it remains the case that without such forces equippal and . 


trained 
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trained by U.S. ailitery sabia, tall Gh ene dalle U.s. 
ferces would be required to fulfill the security requirements of 
the free community. U.S. military aid is also used to secure base ad 
Fights and facilities, to obteia « favorable political or peychologi- 
a eal impect, to offset Commmist economic penetration, etc. in aany 
fiestemces these considerations will -- as is quite proper -- iafluence 
deciaions with respect to the albcation of available U.S. resources. 
BR However, aid gives for these short-ters purposes may -- 
and frequently does -~- have undesirable side effects which contrevese 
the longer-ters end sore isportest goals set forth above. Recipieat 
governments may use aid to postpone or evoid essential ecanoaic 
refores, or aay distribute it so as to fevor influential but soe- 
constructive groups supporting the government. [Extermal aid is « 
powerful consideration in « weak government; the terms om which it 
can be acquired and the kinds of men who are judged likely to nego- | 
@& tiete successfully for it profoundly affect the costours and policies “4 





of such governments. Purther, some countries beve vigorously raisted 

joist or iaternational controls over the uses to which eid sight be 

put, and some have threatened to turn, or have turned, to the 

Communist Bloc vhen aid was not forthcoming io the types or on the 
teres they desired. The probles of sinimizing conflicts and, where love 
poesible, creating @ comvergence between short-run end long-rus U.S. 
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interests in the granting of aid makes it essentiel that we develop 


clear aid criteria. 


and foreseesbly confron’, and the degree to which their defense is, in 
fect, contingent on U.S, and allied forces, rather then cheir own. In 
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end able to intervene in a timely fashion, first phiority in the 
id to counter-in eks. 


Where there is en actual or incipient guerrilie warfare problem, it will 


ient to n -guerrill licy an ancil 


objective, to be pursued only insofar as it does not interfere with 
more conventional objectives. in countries which border the Communist 


Bloc, which face both external and internal local threats, and from 

which U.S. power is remote (e.g., Iran), conventional as well as counter- rip 
Bp insurgency capabilities should be maint: 1, taking into account 

political, economic, and military considerations - including the remote- 


ness or closeness to U.S. power. These conventional forces should be 


designed to cope with incursions, probes, and limited aggressions; to 
retain their combat integrity in the face of major Communist assault 
until U.S. and allied forces can be brought to bear; and to operate 
effectively in close conjunction with such U.S. forces, since their 


deterrent capebility ogeinst substantial overt Communist aggression 
will hinge on an unambiguous link to U.S. military capabilities. Military 












































and certein . ASW “ cece einen, 
have very lov priority. This very low priority should be reflected in 
: pion 
the nature of our MAP programs, Sophisticated weapons should only be 
s n_ meeti i 
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y . from without and from within, Aid s t, as a normal practice 
w t more short- litical 
bed will” or specific favors 
al economic standard is that aid should be , 
granted so 48 to encourage and reward progress toward modernization-- ee 
& s in the way of economic devel t and 
8 n U.S ie 
interests | 
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22. Broad Categories. Broadly speaking, it is possible to array | 
the underdeveloped nations in four categories: 


@. In_mations touched by the modern world but still close to the 


sks of 1 t e the 1 term commitment features Bese: 


of our aid legisiation should be used for thie purpose, Many of the 
nations of Africa, Afghanistan, Yemen, Leos, Haiti, and Honduras illus- 


trate this cate_ory,. A 
b, In 
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capacity to mobilize effectively their assets (e.g., Bolivia), or which 
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sion, we should be to put 


forward the possibility of substantial and susteined U.S. economic 
7 > i tional devel nt as an 


important incentive. 
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controlled by relatively strict criteria, India, Colombia, and Nigeria 
fall in this emall but relatively more edvanced group. 





and should seek to hasten this circuustance, Argentine, Venecuela, and 
A the Philippines fall in this category. 
H. The Residual Problem of Colonielisa, 
23. The Issue. A high proportion of the crises in the under- 


developed areas has been related directly or indirectly to the ending 
2 of the colonial era. While that era is substentially closed out, this 
very fact is likely to heighten the pressure for the final removal of 
colonial enclaves and lead to extreme impatience in the underdeveloped 
areas where colonialism remains an important unifying iseve in domestic 
politics, Our task is to deal with thie problem in ways which will be Leas 
consistent with our efforts to fashion a free comunity of inter- 2h 
dependent countries, including both developed and less developed nations, 


The 
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The task is complicated by the fact that we aust deal with three 
widely-differing situations: 

--Those in which the metropole is willing to grant independence 
and ie preparing to do so, a8 in the case with the British in East 
Africa. 

--Those in which the metropole is determined to preserve its 
colonial domain or protectorate, as are the Portuguese and the South 
Africans. 

--Those where the colonial areas are so smallc « fragmented 
that it is virtually impossible to foresee the development of viable 
independent entities. This is the case with many emall areas such as 
the Carolines, tlhe Marquesas, Curacao, Cambia, Basutoland, etc. 

24, U, S, Policy. In these circumstances United States policy 
should provide for: 


Os th the remaining coloniai 
powers, desipned to help them perceive that an orderly transition from 
the historic colonial relationship to a status acceptable to the local 

] s the on ourse consistent with their 
long-run interes the free community, combined 
eo if sible, the assistance of 


other allive -- in engineering thie transition, 
" Be Acedlerated 
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Til. JHE FRAMEHORK OF ORGANIZATION 


A. Jotroduction 
1. Zhegoal. The vitality of the free community will rest . 
substantially, over the foreseeable future, on the inner strength o 
and capacity for progress of the individual nations which comprise it; | 
and the success of our policy vill continue to depend significantly ’ 
& on what mations do for themselves and on what ve do with them on a ~~ 
bilateral basis. Nevertheless, for reasons set out in Part One, the 
forces at work on the world scene will increasingly require coopera- 
tive international actions if the security, economic, and political 
requirements of the free community are to be successfully met. 
Chapter II, of Part One, in outlining this concept, indicated 
the role within it of the several regions of the free community, 
including the special status in US policy of Western Europe and Latin 
Qe America, as well as the priority perspective to be applied, on various 
iesues, with respect to the more developed and less developed nations 
of the free community. This chapter, within those policy injunctions, 
addresses itself to certain key problems of organization. 
The evolutionary process of organization envisaged will meet power- 
ful and stubborn resistance in the form of national pre-occupations, bane 
regional disputes, and Communist obstruction. 


Nevertheless 
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Revertheless, in moving towards the organization of a free : “ 
community of nations, ve are pursuing an objective which already has + 
a high measure of de facto acceptance rooted in the hard facts of | 


interdependence and are building on an extraordinary renge of “s 

existing institutions. Although the problems of communal organiza- q 

tion and institution-building are world-wide and interrelated, they jets. 
4 will, for convenience be examived under six headings which embrace 


the bulk of the existing international organizations, an’ which also 


a<é follow the main lines of the argument of this paper. 

— Organizing and protecting the Northern "hard core." : 
= — Extre-Buropean regional military organizations, designed ! 
A to hold the balance of power outside Europe. £ 


— North-South economic organizations. 
— Indigenous regional economic organizations. 

7 -- Worldwide economic organizations. 

J -— The United Nations. 


Sreaiing an organizational framework for the free community is to bind 

ae 
She United States into effective partnership with Europe and in some 
Segres Canada and Japan in the maior tasks of defense and modernization é 


Mitbin the community of free mations. The balance of power cannot 


be securely 
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be securely held, in either ite military or ideological dimensions, ee 
unless the strength and the policies of the sore advanced nations, e 
which happen to be mostly in the "-rthern Hemisphere, are effectively we 
aligned and geared to the essential common enterprises of the free 
community. Although bilateral negotiations and consultations remain 
important, this can best be done by building upon existing or = 
developing organizations which bring these nations together. lascine 
© 3. Zhe Buropean Community. The United States should support * 
the movement. towards European unity for two basic rensons: , 
Eiral. ss a meena of ensuring Western European security in the 
face of Communist pressures and enticements ani, thereby, holding 
Sirmly the balance of power in Western Eurasia. A more united Europe 
should generate greater force to withstand Communist threats and 
pressures; greater confidence to withstand Ccumunist enticements; 
greater progress to withstand Communist attempts at subversion and 
8 takeover; greater powers of attraction to the Exest; and « political 
and psychological framework for the firm attachment of West Germany 
to the West, even though a significant portion of Germany is in the 
hands of the Commniste. 
— - ) — ile 
Duropesn states that bave 20 long bred weakness and conflict. and to 
M@upplani perochial pationalisz by political allegiance to a strong “a 


mnited Duropesn commonwesl ih. capable of joining the United Siates ip .? 
effectively My 
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a commonwealth would provide a framework within which European resources 

and energies might be organized in ways which would permit inns 

to share the world-wide responsibilities which have fallen dispropor- 

tionately on the United States since the Second World War. _ | ee 
4. Zhe Transatlantic Link. In the face of the world environment beats 

which confronts Europe and the United States, none of these functions | 

can be effectively performed unless Western Europe increases its degree 

of unity; but none of them is likely to be effectively performed unless 

Western Europe is also linked in increasing intimacy with the United 


States and, in some measure, Canada. The guiding rule of our Evropean 





that a united Eurore linked to the Atlantic Community will emerge as “! ay 
a third force deliberately prepare’, for example, to play the United 25s 
States and the USSR off against each other is relatively slight, § Si iets 
so long as vital European interests are protected within the Atlantic 

Partnership 
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Partnership. The essential and difficult task of the United 

States is to act so that the European countries will believe that 
their vital interests are so protected. That risk is outweighed by 
the advantages to us of a more united and purposeful Europe; and 
these advantages would be intensified if Western Europe moved toward 
integration politically as well as economically. Since Europe is not 
likely within the foreseeable future to form a single unified govern- 
ment, the United States must for the time concentrate upon promoting 
closer intra-European associations and fostering those European 
organizations which seem most likely to form the nuclei of a united 
Europe. 

6. Ihe Position of the Non-NATO Countries. A united Europe 
requires increasingly concerted policy in political, economic, and 
military affairs. Movement in this direction is complicated by the 
fact that several of the European states (Finland, Sweden, Ireland, 
Switzerland, and Austria) are not in NATO, and that Spain, with which 
we have important bilateral military arrangements, is, for the tire 
being, not politically acceptable to some of our allies as a NATO 
member. The neutrals will resist political and economic arrangements 
which appear to infringe on their neutrality. On the other hand, 
the political life of these nations is crucially dependent on economic 
relations of the greatest possible freedom and intimacy with the 
Common Market; and the United States has a stake in the stability of 


their 
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their political life and their being oriented towards the Common 
Market. = 9d 
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These arrangements serve as a psychological and technical brake on 
Britain's full integration within the Zuropean community and diminish 


the sense of partnership between Continental Europe and the United States. 


The change ere 
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intimate consultation with the UK wil] be ueefy) and inevitablo. Kehae 3 





= role of responsibility and influence on the world scene. Increasing 


ce _ German absorption in the affairs of that community is the best safe- ; he 

ee & guard against a recrudescence of exaggerated nationalism in German life * | 
and policy, and against the remote possibility that the West Germans £ ne 

) may seek reunification through a deal with the USSR. : i 





tion of Germany. We should represent to German opinion that the most 
effective vay - and perhaps the sole peaceful way - to move toward 





reunification lies in enhancing the strength, stability, and . ss ) 
attractive power of the European community into which East Germany 
might eventually be absorbed. The credibility of this posture js wee = 
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tightly linked to the US. In particular, we must give a convincing 
demonstration that the US intends, in fact, to deal with France ani . 
Continental Europe on the same basis as we deal with Great Britain oS 
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+ 
and to subsume the special relation to Britain in the larger trans- kino’ 
atlantic linkage. In the degree that the forces making for Buropean 
integration and Atlantic partnership grow in strength, the French < . 
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Goverment is likely - either during or after DeGaulle's tern of 
office - to conclude that it can play e larger role in creating a 


strong Europe by working with than by opposing the trends vhich 
these forces have set in motion. Indeed, support for this course 


is plainly growing in French opinion, es reflected in the MRP 
resignations, the Assembly walk-out, and increasing press discussion 
of the advantages of some kind of miltilateral nuclear enterprise. 


ar 





dong-term policy depends. The gifted statesman who now heads the 
French Government might be moved by the unfolding of history but he 
would not be swayed by concessional changes in US policy, which he 
3) vould view as a sign of irresolution, any more than he would be 
evayed by pressures. He respects in others the quality on which he 
sete most store in his own policy: consistent dedication to long-term 
objectives and a refusal to be driven off course by the shifting vinds 
of the mowent. We will be most likely to secure and maintain his 
respect, and eventually gain his cooperation, by evidencing this 
quality in consistent pursuit of the European policy laid down above. 
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Be bas show when necessary, that he can eccommodate to trends he 


; cannot alter, once he is convinced that this is in his interest | = 
end that opportunities are open for him to do so in a way which ee, 
great | 

ie consistent with the dignity and prestige of the/country he leads. es 
On a _besie of mutual cespect and within the context of curt < 
underlying policy, ve should seek 9 goed relations with the | i 


¥O consult and cooperate with thet government es intimetely es is 
feasible. We should make clear, by word end deed, our desire to 
join France in meeting outetending problems on an erreed besis, ic 
the framework of the Buropesn intesration and Atlantic partnership 
opinion supports. In the long run, this posture is likely to meke 
for sounder US-French relations than one which seeks to influence 
de Gaulle either by publicly ieolating him or by agresing to courses 


ba 4 of action which he and other Buropeans would consider an ebondonsent 


, ;.o a ie 
A * .. 


of our stated basic goals. 


The Agenda of the Atlantic Community. The persuasivences of 


our European policy depends on effective movenent forward on the major . 
items which are the agenda of the Atlastic partnership -- not only the os 
defense of Europe but intensified US-Rurepean cooperation in . as 

the defense 7 
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the defense and building of the free community, ‘with all this 
involves in the way of the political end silitary policies in 
non-European areas and intensive cansultetion in the fields of i 
trade, balance of payeents, fiscal and monetary policies, and S 
policy towards economic assistance to the underdeveloped areas. 9 
These elements of the US-European partnership are discussed 
below. 

ll. Military. The countries of Europe will be more bens. 


inclined to eddress the larger probleas of the free community 
in major partnership with the United States if they can develop 


a 


solid assurance that their homeland -- which they see threatened 
by both preponderant Soviet ground forces and missiles ~- is as wee 
secure from Soviet threats and ailitary pressures as the facte 


——<--—< 
. nt ie ~~ 


of military life now end foreseeably perait. 
12. Basic stretesy, Over @ long term future characterized 


@ security con best be mainteined by 2 posture which convinces 
the Europeans thet (4) NATO can deter or dea) with non-nuclear 
hostilities short of all-out attack without initial resort to 
nuclear weapons: (114) nuclear weapons will be sveilable to the 
allience. as needed. to deter or to deal with an expansion or : 
Bie 
debilitating prolongation of these hostilities, Sach 
of these requirements is discussed below. ; 
13. NATO Non-Muclear - 
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13. NATO Non-Nuclear Forces. Despite the resources and 
manpower advantages HATO has over the Soviet Union and its 





ge | satellites, and despite its present sizeable resources allocation “* 
“3 to military purposes, NATO forces in Europe are, on the vhole, cs 
- inferior in strength to those of the Bice. 
4n_urgent objective of NATO policy is the strengthening of | ee 
fhese non-nuclear forces. NATO requires such strengthened forces basen 
>: to deal with recurring limited crises (e. g., over Berlin) where a 
an immediate resort to nuclear weapons would be judged neither 
¢% politically nor militarily rational. If those non-nuclear 
ab capabilities are not available, the Soviets will be encouraged 
ee ; to a more aggressive policy and allied agreemont to a fire 
“yee | response will prove more difficult to obtain then Communist is 
& pressures materialize. “ 
& In particular, the forces in the Central Region should be 
39 
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allies cannot be expected to behave as responsible partners 
oh) unless they are treated as such, within a framework of candid 
discussion of NATO fcrces and strategy. The program of dis-_ 
suesions should include fujj treatment of not only the probable 
effect of non-nuclear improvements but also (i) US strategic 
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(14) fhe role end probable effect of using tectical 
Minterdiction end battiefield) nucieer forces in Europe, - 
conveying our present understanding of the dynesice of 
nuclear warfare, which suggest that e local nuclesr engage 


do to might be mil- 
fecti would likely than not 


m~ rapidly into general nuclear wer. It is essential thet our al!ics bier. 
& 


7 the ted t to them of tactical nuclear warfare 


if they are to give needed support to the non-nuclesr build-up. 
It is also essential t this discussion be 1 lanced 


by a full exposition of superior US strategic nuclear strength, 
lL ne to tion their securi 





oz before 8 
The US must evidence its dedication to non-nuclear iaprove- 
ments by deeds, as well as words. We should maintain substantial 


> tical 


eral NATO stockpile of non-nuclear military equippent, providing ) 
fhet our allies ere willing to make proportionate contributions, ‘ 
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14. MATO Muclesr Forces. Even with « non-nuclear build-up, 


— suclear weapons will remain central to the security of Europe. ‘Lt our 


eliies are to feel secure, therefom, their esjer concerns in the auclear 


field aust be met in some degree. Zhe U5 should sock to respond to the 


epainat echievement of cohesive Europesn and Atlantic Communities; end 
(ii) gives maximum saguremce.comsiatent with the foresoing of continuing 


US_participation in the planning eed contral of son-U5 suciear forces 


(a) In response to allied fears that the US will “de-nuclearize” 
MAIO Europe, by withdrawing all tactical suclear weapons: Me should be 
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(b) im reaponse to allied desires for sore information about US 
nkrategie auclear forces ead for more participation in the planing end 


politieal control of these forces: Sh _shovl4 share information about the 
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(ce) Im c5eeponse to allied desires that specific US external 





forces be available to HATO in warties, and that targets of direct Sie 


3) interest to Burope be adequately covered: We should ssintain the 


(4) Im response to rising desires for « larger Buropean 
role in the ownership, ontrol, end manning of major nuclear forces 


aid for gteater independence in miclear matters: The U5 shold be 








Jataxally omed, controlled, end sanned sea-borne MREM force. 
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a. By refusing to denloy additional HREM’ s to the forces of 


The creation of a multilateral force aay ston pressures for 
national forces for a time, but the long-tera future ic core 
difficult to predict es between (1) the proliferation of national 
nuclear capabilities including the possibility of Franco-German 
collaboration; (2) the creation of a European Comaunity nuclear 
force of modest size; (3) the posture outlined above, with 
possibly « NATO gultileteral force helping to deflect pressures 
eway from both national nuclear forces and a solely furopean 
nuclear force. Our objectives, if a choice between these three 
alternatives emerges, should be governed by the broad policy 
objectives laid dowm in the third sentence of paragraph 14. 

15. Partnership in the Pree Community, With e greater 
sense of confidence in its military security - and of participation 
in ite ow defense - Europe should be prepared to enter systematically 
into an expanded partnership with the US and Canada in moeting 


the problems of the rest of the free commnity. To this snd, 
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European regions, The European nations tend still to look at Asia, 


Africa, and the Middle East in the light of certain historic national ae: 
interests and commiteaents just as the US, for historic reasons, looks Sf 
on Latin America and the Western Pacific in special perspectives. Re 


At the present time there are wide and dangerous discrepancies of 
view among the major Western allies with respect to Southeast Asia. 
These could split the alliance if in that area we faced an acute show- 
down *ith Communist China. 
im alliance policy toward the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America which 


Similarly there are awkward cross purposes 


reduce the over-all effectiveness of the free community's policy in those 
regions and open up unnecessary opportunities for Communist exploitation. 


A concerted effort must, therefore, be made to align somewhat more 


on le East 


La nd ec 


policies ere to be executed, 

17. The Goal, We should aim to create, out of a protracted effort at 
consultation and consensus-building, a relationship between the Atlantic 
Community and the less developed areas of the world which will transcend 
and encompass the ties between the former metropoies and their erstwhile 
colonies or areas of special interest. On the basis of that relationship - 
which would still permit areas of special national interest and involve- 


ment - an authentic partnership between the more developed and less devel- 
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of payment. The net result will be more effective allocation of effort and 
higher rates of growth, which are needed to fulfill the defensive and con- 
structive tasks outlined in Chapters Il and Il. To these ends the OECD should 
be used: 





' modities, Progress along these lines will create an ateosphere in which ' 3 


it will teeasier to agree on reductions in restrictions on imports froa es 
less developed areas. 1n addition, as bap been sugested, the streng- 
thening of economic policy coordination in the OECD, with special re- o 
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should _be encouraged. 
19. Japan. The role of Japan in Asia is in many ways — 

similar to the critical role of West Germany in Gurope, Although 

Japen lecks the domestic political base for contributing as 

auch to the defense of the free community eas can West Germany, and 

the trend of voting has been steadily shifting to the left, its L 

denial to the Communist Bloc and its association with the West 1s « ; 

critically important elesent in US policy. Our concern with Japan is, 





however, based only in part on our desire to preserve within the free 
community a country critical to the maintenance of the balance of 
power in Asia and on the importance of US bases in Japan and 
Ckinewa. It is also necessary to engage Japanese energies and 
resources on @ systematic basis so thet this powerful nation, moving ie. 
forward at an extraordinary rate, might contribute substantially to the 
constructive enterprises of the free commmity - and thus find « role . 
of dignified world responsibility. / 
The Process of - | 
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20. QAS. In Latin America the OAS provides us with an 


important regional instrument, with security as well es political ya 
and economic functions. Its development should be given « priority bese. 
which accords with the special importance of Latin America outlined an 
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21. Other Areas. Around the whole periphery of the Communist 
Biec from Iran to Korea (excepting Afghanistan, Nepal, India and 
Burma) the US is now formerly committed to hold the balance of 
power and to defand the frontiers of freedom. These comniteents 
are incorporated in a series of bilateral errangements, as well as in 
CENTO, SEATO, and ANZUS, The problen of effectively sustaining and 
maintaining these commiteents is « difficult one, since it is 
impossible for indigenous countries, even with considerable US 
essistance, to match the non-nuclear forces of the Communist 
powers or to exert any meaningful defense against the nuclear 
capabilities of the Soviet Union. This places upon the US 
prime responsibility not only for deterring major aggressior but 
also for supporting indigenous forces against local incursions - 

a task YRich, in the case of exposed countries like Iran, places 
severe demands upon available US forces. 

22. CEMNTO, SEATO, end ARZUS. The efforts of the United States 
to pool the militery resources of the area and to provide a feeling 
of security through regional alliances heve not been wholly 
satisfactory, The opposition of India to CENTO, the failure of 
the US formally to join the alliance, the defection of Iraq, and the 
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inherent problems of Iranian defense, have left it relatively week. 


SEATO hes only one member on the mainland of Southeast Asia; and i 
its Asian mesbers regard the presence of Britain end France in the SF 
organization as « dilution rather then strengthening of their iS: 
security, as well as a presence which inhibits ties with other a 
Asian nations. | 
Evidently fresh attempts to work out the optisum method for diese 
bs ] defending the free community beyond the reach of HATO -- and for 


providing a sense of security to the peoples concerned <- ere 
required not serely in the light of the unsatisfactory status of 
3 CENTO end SEATO but also in the light of the sh'fting nature of the “ 
re Communist threat; the changing role of US forces in the defense of pe, 
= these areas; changing military technology; and th: changing 
= econonic and political requiresents of the fronticr nations. 
2 
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played an ective role in recent Asian crises, it should be supported 
- ta nk s Led to 
stralian and nitiatives to to the 
S milite i t a 
intelligence, etc. 
D. North-South Economic Relations. 


23. Bilateral Ties. The bilateral arrangements linking the 
more advanced to the less-developed nations of the free community are 


the most powerful north-south economic ties now in existence and are 


likely to remain so for some time. We should make a deliberate effort 
uben feasible, to convert these bilateral ties with e particular nation -- 
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24. Multileteré) 
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Community. lowever, trends in Africa are likely to open the French 
Community to non-French aid relationships. The sooner the French 








of the French Community to the Common Market, it is « major objective a 
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associated with the EEC, if a dangerous set-back to their develop- et. 
“9 to be avoided, | SE 
E. Regional Economic Organizations iiss 
2 25. The ECE, The UN Economic Commission in Europe is a . as 
holding operation designed to maintain East-West European contacts : | 





at a time when Europe is deeply split on military and ideological 


lines. W 1 nten ; 
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should emerge, In any case ECLA remains an important source of : 


indigenous stimulus to the Latin American nations in the field of 
economic Ret 
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economic development and development planning. Ca Bs 
=% 

ECLA a8 8 substitute peang for maintaining and establishing contacts an 





designed for sub-regional economic cooperation, such as the Afro- 
Un a idia OAMCE ) 


) our discreet support. Although progress is likely to be slow, we 
t i a Bass 








@ network of increased mutual involvement and cooperation, In 
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Such @ grouping might, conceivably, absorb the Colombo Plan organiza- 
tion at some future date. ECAFE, in which India holds a strong 
position, and which exhibits increasing cohesion and practical pos- 


sibilities, also deserves our support. 


29. The Niddle East. In the Niddle East no UN regional organiza- 


tion now exists, principally because of the Israeli problem, on the 
one hand, and the deep schisms in the Arab states, on the other. The 
i on Kuwait underline u of t to 
Arab towa form of collective enterprise in 
the field of economic development, which might permit 4 portion of 
ghe_ oi] revenyee of the ares to be used for the development of states 


F. W ni . 
30. A wide range of economic organizations exist embracing, in 


principle, virtually the whole of the world; although, in fact, 


Communist participation is limited in many of them. Four are of major 


importance to American purposes: the IBRD, IMF, GATT and the UN. 
In the 
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In the context of the problems of the 1960's they afte likely to 


take on an increased rather than a diminished importance. 








the underdeveloped arvas, which it is often difficult for the US 

to exert bilaterally. Noreover, as the IBRD has moved from a project © 
to a country basis in its view of economic development, it should 

be used increasingly as a major ally of American policy in the 
mobilization of additonal funds for purposes of long-term aid, 
phrough multilateral consortia and through IDA. We should encourage 
the expansion of ID). partly ae @ major instrument for increasing 

the contribution of the relatively smaller nations of the north to 
development, American policy toward the IBRD should aim et having 


tween 1B _DAC, 
32. IMF, The IMF has acquired an enhanced importance as the 
expansion of trade within the free community has exerted pressure 
to econemize and to use more rationally the monetary reserves 


available 
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‘ 
available. Moreover, since our balance of payments has come under 


chronic pressure, the IMF has become an institution of the most 


direct interest to the US. The ion of the IMF special stand 3 
resources of $6 billion and the undertaking that the decisions on on 
he use o rees wi within the f of the 


itate the maintenance o l worki relations 


the IMF and the OECD, Finally, the IMF is likely to play « critical a * 
role in guiding the underdeveloped areas in their monetary and Sooner 


balance of payments problems. In the process of economic develop- 

ment these nations are virtually certain to confront, from time to . 
: time, periods of structural imbalance which will be reflected in 

their domzstic and international monetary accounts; and the dispassionate 

guidance of the IMF, in combination with ite powers to lend on short 

term, is an essential instrument of the free community. 

In some instances the activities and recommendations of the IMF 

in the underdeveloped areas have not been related systematically to 
8 those of the IBRD and other agencies for development. Recommendations % 
for monetary and balance of payments reform --without closely related : 


measures to increase the momentum of the economy--may produce 


political crises, the consequences of which fall back not on the IMF, ite 
but upon the US and the free community 4s a whole. Accordingly, the _ Core 
oe: 

US shou i tion in, and influence wi IMF ie 
the IBRD Hh, 
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=. The exerciee of such US influence requires @ clarification of doctrine e 
5: a a oi policy within the government on the relation peeween monetary we 
. ‘cabs lisation end economic growth. if 
33. GATT. The General Agreenent on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) oe 
is the principal international instrument which the US and other Sead 
= major trading nations use to negotiate reciprocal reductions of | Es 
tariffs, to minimize other barriers to trade, and to further the 
conduct of trade on a multilateral, non-discriminatory basis. The ; 
number of countries which have become contracting parties to the : 
resulting international trade agreement has grown from 23 to 40, : ‘ 
and includes virtually all the major trading nations of the world. is . 
34, Other Agencies. With respect to the various United Nations 
ec | 4 d - ted to f of i 
technical assistance and pre- investment activity --American policy ie 
should be pragmatic, supporting an expansion of activities where tA 
| competence ee 
ae: 
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The us now contributes about $220 million annually to the 


specialised agencies of the UN, A in Wa on 


ond _in the field, should take more syetematically into account the_ 


35. Introduction. The United Nations is a complex of 
instruments through which the United States can channel a significant 
part of its efforts to build a free community. This fact, and the 
further consideration that the United Nations Assembly and its 
related activities have evidently moved into a new phase with the 
sharp expansion in the number of ite African members, justifies a 
fundamental review to determine how we can continue to exercise 
leadership in the UN in the interests of US foreign policy. In 
undertaking this review we should bear in mind that: 


a. The UN mee 
— 
A 
ey 
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@- The UN is a point of double confrontation, Here the northern 
more edvanced nations of the free community confront, at once, the 


—. 
, 


southern nations and the Communist Bloc. 

b. The range of issues on which the UN has some impact 
through ite debates and decisions is broad. For many of these, the 
UN can provide not only @ place of discussion but also a useful 
®) instrument for prosecuting sore concretely the policies outlined in ino 
this paper--playing in some cases a central, in others an ancillary, | 
role. 

&- Most issues brought before the UN are relatively intractable 
or already require emergency security action, since bilateral or other  . . 
multilateral peaceful solutions have often been tried and proved 
unavailing before the issue is brought to the UN, i 

d. United Nations debates and decisions have an impact in "3 
Q varying ways and differing degrees on major issues of security, . 
coloniala, and economic development; the tone of its deliberations 
and resolutions is a political fact on the world scene of some weight. 

@. The temper of these discussions is determined mainly by . 
actions which take place outside the United Nations itself; they : 


reflect the total relative effectiveness of the free community's 





policy in both its north-south and east-west dimensions. At the same 
time, United Nations discussions and decisions, because they heve an 
impact 
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impact on the problems we face, are one of the factors determining 
the total effectiveness of the free community's policy. The American 
ability to continue to lead the United Nations -- and to bring -it to 
bear on occasions vhen it is in our interest to do s0 -- ie thus a 
function of our total national security policy rather than of 

United Nations policy narrowly defined; at the same time the existence 
of the United Nations, the uses to which it can be put by us (and 
others), and especially our ability to obtain United Nations decisions 


in our national interest are factors which must be considered in 


establishing that total policy. 
36. Policy. In the light of these general considerations, the 
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Special Fund, etc, Such initiative will give a measure of United 
Nations context to our total efforts to assist the modernization 


process. 


8 ad. Decolonization: The United Nations has a varying but signi- 
ficant role to play in each of the three dimensions of the decoloniza- 


tion process detailed in Chapter II. The countries more recently 
emerged from colonial status, almost without exception, consider the 


United Nations to be a principal arena in which to speed up the process 


of decolonization, and to assist new countries in their early stages of abe 
independence, and they use it as such. To moderate the process of “ 
decolonization we must act effectively in the United Nations both in_ 
teraus x 
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number of disruptive issues capable of Communist exploitation when 
Publicly debated. Every success of this sort would not only strengthen 
the free community but also lessen the strain placed on the UN and 
9 other institutions. While in the circumstances ve vere fortunate to 
have the UN as an instrument through which to deal with the Congo 
crisis, the fact that the UN had to undertake so complex and 
precarious an operation reflects a prior failure in the policy of the 
free community as a vhole--notably ite northern component. 
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eeck to determine where (es in West New Guines) « UN presence or 





or another stage of the probles, Such efforts both reduce intra-free 
community conflicts and provide a buffer agsinst direct East-West 


confrontation. We should encourage the tendency on the part of countries 
in Middle Eestern end African areas, in particular, to seek United Nations 
sesietence in developing regions] arrangements for keeping the peece and/ 
Or controlling @rme competition. 

g- Direct East-West Confrontation. While the United Nations has 
an essentially ancillary role on major security issves in conflict 
between East and West, (e.g., Berlin, Laos, Viet-Nam, and so forth) it 
can, nevertheless, serve as a safety valve, a buffer ‘*s in the cases 
of Iran, Greece, and at one point in Leos), and a ae \« of communica- 
tion, It can serve as a court of world opinion and a convenient point 
of diplomatic contact 4nd « locus of negotiation to resolve an issue 
(as in Berlin in 1948-49) when desired by both sides. 

United Mations inspection or administration of agreed and 
limited public order or transit services (such as might be considered 
for West Berlin) remains « general possibility. Given any kind of 
overall or regional disarmament agreement, United Nations inspection 


or edministration might assume substantial proportions. 
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Commitments to the Charter can provide a framework, as in Koreas, 

through which action can be taken to repel « direct aggression. 
White the teshnsteny of aodesn wer hee telesseped the tiao-epen 
within which such ection would need to be taken, the United States 
would undoubtedly again wish to sobilise through the United Nations 
major diplomatic and possibly ailitary resistance in case of con- 
ventional overt Communist aggression and, possibly, even in the 
case of well-documented covert aggression, The United Nations can 
also be « place through which cooperation for mutual interests across 
ideological berriers can be carried forward--as in the Scientific 


Committee on Radiation, the Committee on Outer Space, and in some of 
the Specialized Agencies. 




















She south, BS Ge Gash Guale Go ORS 6 Gulbebeh Chteh O06 ant eattont 
these essential interests, northern support for the UN--including US 
eupport--would be quickly reduced and the life of the UN itself be a 


4- Meena of Exerting U.S. Influence, We should examine carefully 
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IV, Relations With st mes 
A. Introduetion ; 
1. Purpose. One basic purpose of the national strategy out- | tea" 


lined in this paper is to shift the emphasis - both within the government 
and in the consclousness of our people -- from the probles of frustrating 
atteapted Communist incursions to the probles of how to exploit : - 
opportunities open to us in building and extending a comaunity of | 
@ free nations. This strategy rests on the intimate relationship between mars 
these two problems and, in particuler, on the judgment that a positive | fe 
and constructive policy towards the free community will diminish the . 
opportunity for Communist action or incursion. 
But the positive thrust of this strategy extends to our relations 
with the Communist nations thenselves. For policy towards Communist ; 
regimes seeks not only to maintain the frontiers of freedom and build oo 
a community of free nations but also peacefully to extend this , 
res ) community beyond the present frontiers of the Cold War. The succeeding 
sections consider the implications of this policy for our relations 1" 
with (i) the USSR, (ii) the European satellites (iii) Communist China, 


and (iv) Communist ideology. In carrying out this policy, we should 


bear in mind that the success or failure of Soviet foreign policy is a 
@ critical determinant of Soviet evolution and that the defense of the beets 
free community is thus perhaps the most important way of inducing changes Tt 
in Soviet society. ’ eS 
2. The Situstion. as 
| tnd ; 
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2. The Situation. In so doing, US policy towards Gommunist regiaes 
(and the peoples they rule) @ust take account of two differing trends, 
which significantly affect the nature of the confrontation. 

On the one hand Communist foreign policy (and particularly thet 
of the Soviet Union) is earked by an assertiveness which derives ‘ts 
part from e consciousness of growing Soviet military and economic 
power and in part from the continued desire of the Communist leaders 
to remake the world in their own image. This power-consciousness and 
assertiveness has manifested iteelf in continuing political pressures 
upon the West (notably over Berlin); in demands for recognition of 
“equality” with the United States; in an extension of Soviet activities as 
a world power in diplomatic, economic, scientific, and cultural 
dimensions; as well as in subversive enterprises. 

On the other hand, there have been certain changes in Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy during the post-Stalin period. This trend 
finds expression in a wore realistic appreciation of the consequences 
of nuclear war and of actions which could escalate into nuclear war; 
in greater ostensible flexibility in dealing with non-C ommunist 
forces; and in sporadic movements towards superficial detente with 
the United States and the West, albeit without eny discernible change 
in underlying Soviet purpose. These limited changes, coupled with e 
gathering historical trend toward fragmentation within the Bloc and 
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 gome modest relaxation of internal controls in the USSR and (in 


differing degree) within the Eastern European regimes, open the way 


for somewhat wider interaction between the Communist and the non- 


Communist worlds. 


3. Implications for US Policy. These trends and developments 
tend to shape the different (and sometimes necessarily conflicting) 


directions of US policy. 

(a) As long as the Communists and their partisans con- 
tinue to exert unremitting pressure upon - and increcsingly inside - 
the frontiers of the free community we must devote a high proportion 
of our resources and our attention to defending these frontiers. 

For a sense of security within the free comaunity -- and a demonstrated 
capacity to defend its vital interests -- is a minioum condition 

for its creative devel opment. These requirements for defense, and 

the political ont psychological attitudes they generate, tend to 

limit the scope for US initiatives designed to exploit possibilities 
for diluting the unity and aggressiveness of the Comuunist Bloc. A 
consciousness of the two-track policy we should pursue might widen 


these lisits; but they ere inherent in the complex character of the 





confrontation. 
(b) On the other hand, the trend toward change within the - : 
Bloc may, with the passage of time, open somewhat increased opportunities ae 
to try to deal with Communist regimes and the peoples they rule in Me 
carne ‘ 
rx 
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terms of limited areas in which our national interests overlap with bee 
theirs, rather then merely in terms of reaction to their aggressive oe 
enterprises. It would be dangerous to assume this trend will 3 
automatically work to our edvantage; it would be equally unrealistic ; 
| to ignore its power and its long-run potential for our cause. oe 
®. The uss _ A 
4. Crisis Avoidance. Soviet policy remains systematica!ly pier 
geared to create and to exploit openings for the extension of Soviet os 
power and influence offered by political unrest, escnente sluggishness, a: 
diplomatic disarray, and military weakness within the free comunity. we, 
In addition to developing e full spectrum of eilitary capabilities ia if 
which will aeke the Communists hesitate to employ force et any level 2 . 
deuntetien guerrille ensfese and urban insurrection), we must seek to oe 
winimise the emergence of circumstances and situations which permit es 
such Communist pressures end intervention. J 
As noted in Chapter 1II, the modernization process in the under- ‘- 
developed areas, ineluding the process of disengagement from colonialisz, a 
has offered the richest field for Communist exploitation of crises a 2 
within the free community over the past decade. A high premium atteches, ried 
therefore, in the context of US-Soviet relations not merely to the nati 
constructive policy toward the less-developed areas outlined in a . 
Section III but also to the timely identification of points of crises ras 
f tion to resolv h_ crises before they lend themectves se 
Ps. 
to Sp ese 
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to Communist exploitation. A systematic effort should be mounted to 





this end. $$: 
5. Crises and Pre-Crisis Communication. To avoid or sinipize <t . 








crises promoted or exploited by the Soviet Union ve should scek con- 











tinuing communicetions, informal as well as formal, direct as well vee 
as indirect, designed to convey to Moscow, when it is in our interest , ony 
g to do so, a clearer understanding of our intentions. Such communi- inva 





cations, if they are judged in Moscow to be backed by both military 
resources end the will to use them, may sove the Canmunist ‘eadership 
to judge it unprofitable to press as hard as they otherwise wou'd in 


certain ereas and situations. 


6. Ground Rules. Against the beckground of such seasures end | 
methods, we should exploit any opportunity to work over the longer |e 
run toward such tacit understandings with the Soviets regarding the 
ground rules governing our competition as may be consistent with our op" 
national interests. If they are convinced of our capacity and wi!! 4 
to deal with their efforts to extend power into the free community, 2 s 
it may become increasingly possible to make the Soviets [eel that | 
they share a common interest with us in the exercise of restraint 


and in encouraging policies of restraint on nations associated with 





7. Crisis Management. When crises with Communist involvement ae 
go erupt, our purpose should generally be to: oe 
ee ee ’ . VE 
(a) Avoid ae 
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(a) Avoid t loss for our interests and use t f . 
crises, if this can be done within the limitations outlined under (1b) am 
the Comsunists; ; | 
| (b) Close out the crises as quickly and with as little i 
violence as consistent with avoiding any net loss for our interests; . *, 
(c) Avoid being moved either by rising tensions or by the ie 


importunities of our allies or of our own public to prolong end ex- . . = 
pand the crises in an effort to inflict dramatic humiliation on the 


Communists. 


Since we aust expect a series of crises which the Communists 
a _ wAll_systematically seek to exploit, it is essential that ve not | 

> en reward this Communist technique by diverting our attention and Ms. 
2 ' . _  @nergies from the -term policies and enterprises on which, Ff 


ultieately, the success of the free community and its invulnerability 











. to Comaunist probes depends. We must, therefore, try to meet te 


immediate threats in 





term direction of our policy and miniaize the diversionary conse- 


quences of our reactions to these threats. Thus, the Serlin crisis ‘2 
may be used to help resolve the debate on the role of conventional Rm ‘ni 
. 


and nuclear forces in NATO; and the Vietnamese crisis aay be used to 
increase the degree of autual involvement and support among non- . <= 


Communist nations in Asia. 


It should be ove 
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It should be noted that we have generally been st a disadvan- 
tage in crises, since the Communists command a wore flexible set of 
tools for imposing strain on the Free World -- and greater freedce 
to use thes -- than we normally do. We are often caught in circun- 
stances where our only evailable riposte is so disproportionete to 
the iamediate provocation that its use risks unwanted escalation or 
serious political costs to the free community. This asymmetry aekes 
it ettractive for Communists to apply limited debilitating pressurce 
upon us in situations where we find it difficult to impose on thea 


an equivalent price for their intrusions. We sust seek, therefore, 


to expand our arsenal of limited overt and covert countermeasures 
if we to crisi ly built into Comm- 


nist ideo work its 


8. The Diffusion of Powerand US-Soviet Reletions, One of the 
historical trends which may in time lead to widened areas of US-USSR 


itable occupation 


understand ng and common action warrants special policy attention, 
i.@., the diffusion of power and authority away from Moscow, within 
the Communist Bloc, and away frome the US, within the free community. 
This process presents to both sides the possibilty of situations 
arising in which either « Soviet or an America” «!\y way try to in- 
flame a given situation and thus engage to its own benefit the pres- 


tige of the two asjor powers. To prevent eny such situstion froe 
arising end leading to an unsought dangerous direct ecmfrontation 
sbould 
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The form of diffusion of power potentially most serious to both 
the Soviet Union and the US is the epread of nuclear weapons. We 
beve thus far failed to achieve «a Soviet-US understanding on tle Leet 
ben tresty which might have damped the pressure for the extension of 
2% nuclear weapons; and evident Soviet interest in further weapons devel- | 
opment, together with the attitudes of Communist China and Franco, mi« 


ean effective test ban problematic. Nevertheless, the US-Soviet intersst 





over lear lities of third ies remains « poten- 
t for in the 1 run; we should 
continue to seek a test ban; and other approaches to agreements which 
would limit the possibility of diffusion of nuclear weapons should be 
explored. 
7 9. The Possibility of « Partial Detente. For a long tise te 
2 come it is le that autual awareness of common interests will 


lead to @ cessation of conflict between the US and the USSR. Never- 


theless, there may be (and & is in our interest that there should be) 
agreements on specific iesues end, in certain circusstences perheps, 
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vith the USSR, ve should not be diverted by thes from cur long- 
tere etretegy, We must sesk to indoctrinate our own peoples and 





bey 

in tensions bet the two sides, which will bi. 
“i. render more difficult the of compunication in crises - Ss 
° Sige 
crisie situations end project to the free community an erratic image [ss 


t s of and of fe 
a 
d ti Ye; 
either the Likelibood that negotiations will succeed or the conse- oe 


e tures which imply « a 
= _- - 
more redical in basic attitude than the realities of the East- et” 
i 
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of istion what is substantivel 
yoeful. 
ai > 





busines 
One be where the full 
st to war. And 
to to otis- 


Sicipate io the community of free nations, The natural forces of 
fragmentation within the Communist Bloc, combined with certain trends 
within Soviet society itself, make this long-run hope not wholly 
illusory. On the other hand, the commiteent to expansion and the 
habits and institutions geared to Communist expansion are deeply in- 
grained; and, therefore, we cannot permit these long-run hopes to [ower 
the level of alertness of our defenses, nor should we work along these 


lines with any hope of early, dramatic success. 
; Neverthebss 
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Nevertheless, these historical forces are real enough for us to 
move in the directions indicated below, 
Hone of this may be productive, Clearly we do not heve such « 


is eleo Russian society, to lose quickly the hostile and dangerous 
features thet stem from the Communist philosophy and Russian history, 
But our effort to build « community of free nations would be incoa- 
plete if it did not include some steady, patient efforts towards this 
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Sha Soviet leaders ever show 6 semine interest end will for con- 
atmuctive participation in the compnity of free nations, this ‘ 
poesibi lity ie not eutomatically precluded. =; 
the basic policy of Soviet leaders now in power, but it easy have ie 
sone moderating effects on their conduct, or that of their successors. os 
It aay aleo make it that auch gore difficult for the Soviet lesder- ef. 
D ship to persuade its people that any change in the Soviet external 
posture is precluded by relentless Western hostility, 
C. Ihe Eastern Byropean Countries. 
12. The Ultimate Aim. The basic fact about Eastern Burope is 
that, beneath the surface of Communist domination, the Communists have . 
Cee oe ee oe ee 





side, The underlying dissidence of the area and its potential instability 
constitute « constraint on Soviet aggressiveness and «a basis for long rus 
. hope that the free community might be extended beyond its present Buro- 
2 pean limits. We wish to see thee nations of Restern Murope eventually 
gvolution. Leaving aside the possibility of cheotic disruption of the “9 
Communist Bloc, generated out of its own dynamics or « major war, the mer 
likelihood of their doing so will hinge largely oo the emergence of « Fae 


=.%t ed = 


Soviet policy which would make ecceptable to Moscow « protection of 
Russian security interests by means other than intimate Moscow domina- 
tion of the inner political life of the presently Communist states. 





la turn 
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In turn, this result depends on: « conviction in Moscow thet the ¥ 
West will remsin strong and unified; a contiqed failure of Communica 
in Eastern Europe to attract the loyalty of its citizens; « pefsis- Ls 
tence of the historic attraction of YVestern Europe in the East; and en 

evolution of Soviet society towerds a policy at once less imperialistic 5 

and more concentrated on problems of Russian welfare. At best, all of | ig ’ 
B.) this will, evidently, require time; and the outcome is not pre-ordsined. bree. 
Nevertheless, it is inthe U.S. interest to encourage this historical 

process; and the balance of this section discusses certain limited seans 

for its promotion. 

13. The Policy of Penetration, We should try to widen contects Ee 
between the peoples of Eastern Europe ami the West st every level, | 
Such contacts will bring home in some way, however muted, the message bel 
that history does not inevitably decree that Moscow will firever 


% dominate their lives. That message aay encourage those peoples to 


-_—- ~- - 
tk eee 


presse their governments, insofar as they safely can, for gradual in- 
ternal ton and for steps toward greater national independence. 


14, SKeletions with the Eastern European Regives, Contacts be- 
tween the West and peoples under Communist rule will generally ne 


depend on the consent of their governments. That consent will hinge, oe 
in part, on the nature and apparent intent of the contacts which are fr 

being proposed. Our contects with Eastern Europe should not, there- Zz 
fore, sppeer to these governments to reflect en intent to create 


dramatic political changes in Eastern Europe. 
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region es elsewhere, 


Our contacts with Eastern Europe may slso depend, in part, on 
how strongly the U.S, is criticieing the regime in question, Our 
experience with Hungary has shown the difficulty, at least in this 
case, of expanding our culti:ral, information and economic penetre- 


tion into « satellite country while simultaneously strongly castigating 


its government. While e cannot be expected to endorse or sppleud 


eesesers, in some cases, the interests of the U.S, a the Commnist 
regis clearly converge; ¢.g., in programs for training young govern- 
pnt officials in the West, Io other cases, the Communist regimes 
clearly intend to acquire infasation while insulating the officials 


involved from corrupting Western contacts; e.g., in certain scientific 


and technical contacts. Here essin « careful calculus of the net ed- 
ventege to the 0.5, must be made, 


15. Relations 
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15. Western 





Europe has a special role to play in this process. As its integra- 


oo tion and ecoxcmic progress proceeds, Western Europe's pull will in- SY 
+55 fz.* 
creasingly be felt in Eastern Europe. We should encourage ani be 





® ' 16. Special Ceses Among Communist Regimes, Within this general ca 
framework, our policies toward East European countries should be 
modulated individually to meet variations in the opportunities to 
achieve our aims. . 
a. Poland and Yugoslevie offer special opportunities. Es 





b. Albania is a special case, although it reflects a i - 

deeper more fundamental situation: the progressive assertion of ; 
differing a 
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i ° 
differing - not to say divergent - interests by the national Con- 


munist parties within the Bloc. 








c. East Germany is a problem of particular importance, 
To indicate that we regard the division of Germany as permanent would 
+ be to shake West German confidence in the West and thus jeopardize | 
= effective German participation in the European and Atlantic Communi- fa 
ye ties. On the other hand, it will probably not be possibie to insulate 5 











“SS: urselves from dealings with the East German regime over the long tern. Bie 
Tn ong 
Tg gd i Such dealings need not preclude ultinste reunification, and might, if 
) effectively conducted, accelerate the process, 
Saye: 
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BS ge ttt, come bout, and our belief that it can best be achieved by 


17. Uprisings in Eastern Eyrope. If revolts break out in East 
Germany or any other satellite, we should bear in mind that our grand 





design is to build e community of free nations which will expand by its 
% ' inner strength and attractive power when combined with the assertion 
of increasingly nationalist trends within the Communist Bloc, We do 

not wish to jeopardize this design by causing Eastern Europe to become 

a battlefield between ourselves and the USSR, unless we are attacked. a 

et Accordingly: tae 

oo (ea) We should refrain from encouraging or supporting ermed , 

means of exerting public pressures against Communist regimes. 

: (b) If turbulence erupts in the area, we should aintain « A: 
exerting ell the influence we can muster during such crises to yield 
less repressive end more nationslist regimes ae the outcome. cages 

(e) Should @ non-Communist or national Communist regine be ne 
established we should make 6 maximum effort short of military ection 
to assist its survival. 

Europe, The 
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pene” possibly eleewbere: (14) forces beyond our control had crested such es 
ee 
D. Guba. 
of international Communism over Cube be elimineted end an independent 
Cube returned to the OAS, 


Cube represents a special case of Communist penetretion of the 
community of free nations through the capture of an indigenous and 


. » es 


popularly accepted revolution. For the first time, the Sino-Soviet | F 
Bloc is openly in a league vith e Communist government thousands of miles “ 
from its perimeter, While distance and the personality of Fidel Castro ~ | 
@ present some problems for the Sino-Soviet Bloc, Cube is « useful and ) 
willing instrument of Bloc foreign policy and as such poses a series x 


of potential end active threats to the peace and security of the hemisphere: 
(1) a potential threat as a Communist offensive mclear base | 
against the U. S.; ae 
(44) a potential threat as a Communist offensive bese for limited 
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é . 
non-nuclear aggression ageinst Latin American nations; 


(444) @ current threat as a bese for indirect aggression against 
Latin American nations; 

(iv) ea current threat as an example of the possibility of creating 
and holding a nation under Communist rule in this Henisphere, enf laming 
and strengthening the Communist forces end their allies in Latin 
Agerican nations. 

19, Action. Contingency plans should exist egeinst (4) and (ii). 





20, The Situation. The situation of Communist China can be 
characterized essentially as follows: 
@. The Chinese Communists have pursued an internal policy 
designed to give them, in the shortest possible period of time, the 


domestic resources required for great power status on the world scene. 


That effort, which was marked by numerous management shortcomings and v9 
which systematically neglected the human incentives and technical Z 
requirements i. 
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‘ 
requirements for Chinese agriculture, yielded in 1961-62 a major crisis 
damaging to the industrial and foreign exchange position of Communist 


. > a 
? 


China and its military potential, es well as to its food supplies, o.. 
b. In the face of this crisis the Chinese Communists are, at 


the moment, seeking to maintain a position of fully independent authority 7 
and leadership within the Commnist Bloc. They are in conflict with 


3 


Moscow on military policy, economic policy, control over other Communist 
® parties, and on basic ideological issues as well. bie 
c. While thus weakened at home and engaged in @ deadly serious 
political struggle with Moscow, they are maintaining their aggressive 
stance toward the U. S. and supporting pressure on the free community at 
@ number of points in South and Southeast Asia, as well as less directly 
through their influence on other Communist parties, On the other hand, 
they have increased substantially their trade agreements with other parts 


of the free community. 
d. In general, they have made clear that in the face of their 
ef present difficuities they do not intend to surrender any of their 
essential policy positions with respect to either Moscow or Washington, 
They have not been prepared to make any significant sacrifice of major 4, 
politicel and strategic objectives to increase their chances of entering a4 
the UN or to acquire food supplies from the U. S. or the West, iio 
21. The Stick. It is not clear whether a Chinese Commnist state 
will ever evolve which is willing to live in reasonable harmony within the 


free commmnity; 
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free community; if that evolution should take place, it will be « slow 
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Thus, within the framework of current policy, and es part of our Ors 


effort “22. 
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sunity efforde, pove towards @ posture vie-e-vie Communist Chine : 
which will place the onus for continued hostility equarely on Pei- : 
ping and keep open the possibility thet, et some future tise, of 
gility end greater relative dependence on the West. A 

. Since the present Chinese Communist leadership hes a vested 
interest in having the U.S. appear to the world at large and to its desi 
> own populece as iaplacably hostile, we cannot now expect it to co- ya 
operate with U,S. efforts towards the ends outlined above. That 
being so, we aust place primary reliance on U.S. actions which ere a 
unilateral, in the sense thet they would advance U.S. interests in rs 
felt 
1 the absence of « ChiCom response. For exemple: be 
pied: 
«. Avoiding provocations, which do not increase the I 
strength of the U.S, end the community of free nations relative to 
Communist China, { 
) b. Pursuing informe] negotiations with Communist Chine on 
specific matters of mutual concern, as in the Geneve and Warsaw talks 
from 1955 on, if needs emerge and opportunity affords. 
c. Opposing Communist China‘s entrance into the UN in weve 
which make Communist China's non-inclugion appear to be the result of a’ 
Peiping’s umrillingness to accept reasonable conditions, rather then bi; 
U.S, intransigeance, 
The stance 
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The stance suggested by these actions should heve the short-ters effect 
i . 





of making clear where responsibility fer the impasse with Communist Chins lies. 
Over the long run it is barely possible - no sore- thet it sight contribute to 


the emergence of more soderste policies if a deepening of Camsunist China's - 
difficulties in feeding its populece and building the industriel base for " 
world power should result in @ lesdership split or change of regias. in this he 
context it should be borne in mind thet the present leadership is aging; thet “ee 
the pressures of the Sino-Soviet dispute are severe; and in the 1960{s, the .s 
passing from the ecene of Neo and the first generation of Chinese Communist vas 
leadership aay conceivably signal a peried of re-orientation in Chinese | . 
political and international life - for good or ill. 

23. Taiwan and Communist China, To gain support for U.S.policy = 
area where it is now sowevhst unilateral, as well as to advance long run/interests: . 

a. We should vee our infivence and aid to promote the emergence 


b. We should work, within the limites which « useful relationship 





with the GRC will allow, for a dampening-down of the GRC-Chinese Communist 
: U and 
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there is to be « disengagement froe the offshore islands, there 


might be some advantage in completing it before Communist China 
detonates a nuclear device (possibly 1963, but aap likely 1964), 


since thereafter it might appear to be « response to Peiping's 


nuclear progress. 2ho considerations involved bere ere so delicate, 
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intensification of constructive ties between Taivan and other nations, ) 
He 
potebly in Aegis, - r ; 


24. The Sino-Soviet Split, These seasures aay enhance free 
vorid cohesion, but it is unlikely that they will prevent Communist 
Chine from continuing over the long ters to grow in power and fros 
acquiring, perhaps in the relatively near future, a nuclear capability, 

Thies grovth of Chinese Communist pover may be slowed if the ry 
Sino-Soviet split persie® at its present level of intensity, siace | lon 
the USSR has apparently reduced sharply its economic and technical 
assistance to Communist China, refused to provide nuclear weapons or 
modern, long-range delivery vehicles, and curbed the release of in- | 
formation on nuclear technology and weapons production, Both directly st 
and indirectly (in terms of assurance of Soviet support), the split 
may, at least in the short run, decrease Communist Chinese expansionist , 
capabilities - even as it inclines the Chinese to argue within the r 
Communist world the advantages of «a more aggressive ideological and 
foreign policy stance. 

The long-run implications of « Sino-Soviet split are even sore 
important. It could give rise to increased factionsliss in national 


Communist parties, weaken the overall thrust of world Communians, and ihe: 
facilitate the emergence of mare independent and nationalistic Comm- saa 
mist states, especially in Eastern Europe, Although the USSR aight a = 
be driven by these trends to adopt « somewhat intransigent foreign évist 
policy ° 
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policy, it is likely thet it will at least experieéat with « sore 


accommodating policy toward the West, thereby opening up new op- 
portunities for Western initiatives. Thus « Sino-Soviet split - 
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th - despite the possibilities of competition in aggressiveness as be- t 
».s tween Moscow and Peiping - is definitely in the U.S. interest and anc 
= in the interest of the free community, be . 

25. 0,8, Exploitation of the Split, Although there is s4 
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We should not become so fascinated with the Sido-Soviet 
split, however, as to lose sight of the larger prospect: that 
both states, whether closely knit or not, will continue te wax 
in strength, and that both will be basically hostile to us 
though perhaps in different degrees and in different ways. The 
only effective means of offsetting this prospect vill be « con- 
tinuing build-up of free world strength and cohesion, combined 
with efforts, when this is in the national interest, to isolate 
and consolidate any particular areas of overlapping interest be- 
tween Communist states and the free community which aay emerge. 
Theat is, in essence, the course proposed in this paper. 

E. Economic Policy Tovards the Communist Bloc. 

26. General. U.S. economic policy towards the Communist 
Bloc should be « function of the general policy objectives out~- 
lined in thie Chapter: frustrating Sino-Soviet expansionisa, 
intensifying peaceful penetration of the Bloc countries, and 


attracting those countries into closer association vith a strong 
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d. We should ssintain s reguler watch for occasions 
where Soviet comercial policy, by dumping or other means, ae 








ests 
® e. W n 1 Ss, we be 
prepared to encourage normal trade between the Bloc and the free 
c i of the 5 of fi 1 invo 
Communist nations in the life of thé free community, The present 9 
and foreseeable proportions of Bloc to non-Bloc trade and aid ! | 


within the free community suggeste that over-all this policy 
offers - with the exceptions noted above - more potentially sig- 
nificant advantages then dangers. 

i F. Communion a9 6 Revolutionary Force, 

28. The International Aspects of Communies, Aside from the 
threat of Soviet or Chinese Communist expansionism, and its 
mationalist appeal on the issue of colonialism, there are two 
other aspects of Communiem which merit attention: ite ideological fe ei 
appeal, and its potentiality as a revolutionary force. we 

(a) Ideology: 
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(a) Ideology: To some individuals and groups| Comminiss 
certainly carries intrinsic, if deceptive, appeals: en ell- 
encompassing ideology, a concept - howewer hypocritical - of 


-- professed service to humanity, « system of organization and « 


strategy for ettaining political power, a coherence and unity 
which aay serve to prevent social fragmentation, en apparent 
example and a method of economic progress, and an euthoritarianiss 
which the Comunists portray as the best way of making that pro- 
gress. Communism may thus appeal to such groups and individuals 
because it provides a structured philosophy of life and action 
within which they can feel at home, because it aay appear to 

them to be the best ani ewiftest way to organize and guide under- 
developed countries in the process of modernization, and because 
it purports to represent, in power terms, the “wave of the future" 
to which it is wise for men and governments to accommodate. 

(b) Revolutionary Force: These appeals not only facilitate 
the extension of Sino-Soviet influence but enable indigenous Com- 
munists, with or without the support of the USSR or Communist 
China, to build up revolutionary organizations inside the coun- 
tries of the free world. 

Both these aspects of Communisa must be dealt with, but in 
quite different ways. 


29. The Suppression 
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29. The Suppression of Internstional Communigs as a Revolu- 
tionery Force. The eforts of the Communists to build up local wn 
wn 
os. 








constructive tasks, There is no doubt that the goal of the plu- 





ralistic community, based upon consent in relationship within and 
as emong nations, commends itself, on balance, more than monolithic 





conformity to most of mankind. 
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nations; and perception of thie fact grows with the pocnnge : Re 
time. Despite its appeals, Communiem encounters deep human and va 
cultural resistances. Moreover, the institutions of Cestean demo- ue 
| cracy have been grafted upon many non-Western sectenies, and in 2 
a eome cases they have begun slowly to take hold, If we fail of 
support among free peoples, it will mot be because we are moving in 
what most men consider to be the wrong direction. The ideas and 





oS ideals of democracy have wide popular appeal -- even among peo- 
ples in Communist countries, and even in societies where democratic 
practice does not effectively match democratic aspiration. If, in 
fact, we succeed in binding up the northern nations of the world 
Ne. in an effective military and economic coalition; if we prove 
n capable of dealing with various forms of Commnist aggression on 
the frontiers of the Free World; if we make significant and self- 
evident progress in tasks of construction in the underdeveloped 
9 southern half of the Pree World, the power of these Communist 
appeals will wane -- notably if the process of fragmentation of the 
Communist Bloc proceeds and the Communists persist in agricultural 
policies in underdeveloped areas under their coatrol which slow , 
economic growth, and which leave men hungry as well as trapped 





within police-state systems. 


In addition, 
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In addition, purposeful efforts should be usde'to project 
. effectively the following specific themes: = 


a. The U.S i . aoe. 


1 f Communist af lita poe 


% Rost solidly built by the consent of soverign governments repre- 
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| A. Introduction be 
=: 1. Purpose. The fundamental purpose of our policy is to provide <=. 
a world environment which will permit our own society to continue to wn 
develop in continuity with its past; but the creation, saintenance, [* - 


and development of this environment demands such of our economy, our 
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political process, and of the American people themselves. The 





Fe) success of the strategy developed in this paper thus depends on the 


capacity of the U.S. to sustain a performance at howe which reaches 


~ at. 
deeply into our domestic arrangements and which requires widespread ee 
: understanding and assumption of responsibility and sacrifice for pss Z. 
es public purposes by our people. | : iS 
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to play our part in edjusting to the treding require- 
ments of the evolving free community: specifically, 

to permit an acceptance of trade on 4 liberal basis among 
the industrielized countries of the north and the 
absorption of an increasing flow of both raw materials 
and manufactures from the developing countries of the 
south. It is difficult to make the needed allocation of 
resources to international purposes or liberal trade 


adjustments in an environment of slow growth and chronic un- 


employment. 


4. Allocation 
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free community, an enlerging flow of resources, Unless the arms race is 
brought under early control the cost of effective deterrence systens ani of 


their development is likely te increase; and over the decade of the 1960's 

legitimate requirements for assistance to underdeveloped areas vill 

expand if our policies -- which aim to increase their capacity to wobilize ene 
2” their own resources and to absorb productively resources from abroad -- are 

successful. 

S. Full Employment. Sustained and significant unemployment will 

not only make it difficult, as indicated, to make the resource allocations 

needed to carry out thie strategy; it aay also sap political sorsale and 

cohesion in a degree that would hinder its execution. This will be particularly ns, 
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true if the burden of that unemployment is concentrate! in specific individuals, 
groups, or areas over long periods of time. jn addition to the broader 
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6. BulanceofPaymente. The ebility of the United Stktes to 
n of i n t id down in 
this paper requires that we continue to generate « large and reguier 
se balance of paysents surplus in our comercial accounts. The expansion 
“leh and appropricte allocation of American resources -- et home and overseas-- 








now operates on our balance of peymente position. This in turn requires: 
(a) An increase in the productivity of the American economy 
in_the ae jor export fields and in certein older domestic 
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7. Knowledge, Poise, and Confidence. But sore than « full and 
diecriminating use ot the nation’s human and material resources and «4 


large, stable export surplus are required. For Americans to live with | . 
poise in « world of continuing danger, anidst an inevitable series of 


crises, under circumstances where progres: is bound to be slow and 
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unsensational, requires that a purposeful and sustained effort be aade 
better to ecquaint the Congress and people with the contours of the world 





in which we live, of the positive objectivus we intend to pursue, and 


of progress -- even limited progrese -- towirds those objectives. 
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gun positive purposes and opem tional sense of direction. This exposition 
should not be merely in general terms, but in forms sufficiently precise so 
that step-by-step practical movement forward is recognized and understood. 
We must generate 4 national perspective such that we confront the 1960's with 
@ & posture of national poise and confidence, and with a sense of forward 
movement towards well-understood objectives. 
The systematic exposition of the main lines of policy laid down in this 
paper, in forme appropriate for public presentation, is one means to this end, 
8. The Projection Abroad of U.S. Purposes, It is also essential to 
project abroad a wore clear and vivid concept of our aigs and of the measures 


we are taking to sove towards thee. The understandable difficulties within 
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lf we can 
explain our varied and manifold actions in teres of this goal, other peoples thn” 
= may come to see the relation of these U.S. actions to each other and to their he, 


own interests; the confidence in U.S. leadership, sense of movement, and basic fot 
coneeneus on broad policy directives which are indispensable within the free 


community will be strengthened. In generel, the purpose of U.S. information 


9. Reference to Other Policy Papers. any other elements enter into 
the development of a domestic bese which can sevpport U.S. national security 3 
policy: the scope and quality of education, the rate of growth of scientific *. 
knowledge and applied technology, the msodernizatic: end readiness of 
industrial facilities, etc. 





review referred to below: : 
Pere Subject 
57 Internal Security Justice 
59 Mobilization Base cP i 
60 o>: 
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‘ ‘Agencies Hoving 
Pore Subject Cognizence 
60 Stockpiling OEP t 
~~ 61 Intelligence Cla Sa 
ea 62 Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy AEC 4 
re 63 Outer Spece NASC “ 
ad 64 Manpower Labor and HEW ' 
65 Research and Development Special Assistant 
to the President for —., 
@ Science and Technol ogy tyes 


Where these policies are outdated or inconsistent with the thrust 
of thie paper, end are not under review, the cognizant agency or agencies 
will initiate such « review, for consideration by the National Security Council, — 





*For example, the President has directed that an investigation be aade of : 
the progres for the stockpiling of strategic materials (OEP Press Release, 
12 Feb. 1962) and has ordered « review of emergency planning on the continuity 
of government (NSC Action Memo 127, 14 February 1962.) 
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The policy set ovt here is, in ite essence, quite siaple. Our 
goal is to create an international community io which nations can 
cooperate to achieve their common purposes in freedon--and thus to 
help shape the world order thet emerges from « half-century of var and 
revolution along lines that will be consistent with cur national values 
and interests. To this end we aim to bind up i» closer partnership the 
industrialized nations of Western Europe and the Pacific and to work bi 
with them to create a wider community of free nations, embracing Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. We aim to help create in 
thie community an environment of material progress, peaceful reconciliation 
of differences, increasing sucial justice, and movement towards the norms 
of political democracy. We intend to defend this community against Communict 
aggression and to do so, if possible, in ways which will miniaize the 
poesibility that « nuclear war will come about; and we intend to drew the 
mations now under Communist regimes towards thie community as —yportunity 
way offer, 

Thies policy will be pursued in « setting of hazard, tension, and 
crisis--the irreducible consequences of the weapons men now command; the 
fact of Communist ambition and power; and the revolutionary forces for | 
change at work in the underdeveloped areas, It will be pursued under bee 
circumstances where the nation's will and ability to defend the 
vital interests of thie community in « nuclear age will be chronically 


teoted; 
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tested; and the nation's capacity to deal with seifety eae 
circumstances--scientific and human--will be strained to the limit. 

It is a policy which requires of us all « sustained combination oe 
of courage and circumspection; of initiative and patience; of resolute 
etruggle againet Communism and ability to work subtly with processes of 
change within the Communiet bloc, 

This policy promiees no quick or cheap victory. It réquires that 

@, we overcome powerful forces of resistance and inertia, if it is to move 
forward, But it intends that the principles of national independence 
and freedom shall, in time, peacefully triumph. 

This is a policy we can pursue with deep inner confidence. It is 
consistent with powerful historical forces at work on the world scene; 
its demands fall well within the material resources available to us end 
the free community 4e a whole; and it is rooted in the oldest and most 
fundamental values and commitments of our society. 


Time is on the side of the things our nation stands for, if we use 


@ time well. 
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June 22, 1962 ALA w& /23/e2) 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Military Force Levels and Nuclear Planning 


A current review of the military aid program in Korea (the 
Cary Report) is being circulated through the agencies for comment. 
It appears to please no one since it does not come up with an easy 
solution to the problem of reducing force levels. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have also recently reviewed the matter and have come out 
strongly fox the maintenance of present levels. 


I have two observations to make on the matter. The first is 
that it is highly unlikely that responsible U.S. military authorities 
will ever recommend a reduction in Korean force levels unless assured 
of the availability of atomic weapons in case of the intervention in 
Korea of ChiCom forces in significant strength. With such an 
assurance, they would be justified in limiting the mission of South 
Korean forces to off-setting the North Korean establishment. Without 
that assurance and in the current atmosphere of growing reluctance to 
consider the use of any nuclears ever, there is no military ground to 
support a substantial cut in Korean conventional forces. 


This thought leads to another, namely, that we should think 
through the questions of using atomic weapons outside of the NATO area. 
In connection with Berlin contingency planning, we nave made considerable 
progress in establishing a role for nuclear weapons in the defense of 
Europe. However, we have not made a parallel study of the conditicns 
for their possible use in the defense of non-European areas. Until 
some guidelines for these parts of the world are established, it will 
be difficult to arrive at realist.c conventional force levels for either 
US or MAP-supported forces. Until we have such guidelines, we may 
anticipate 4 very conservative reaction to proposals to reduce MAP- 
supported forces, particularly in countr‘es within reach of ChiCom 
military manpower. 
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I suggest that Secretaries Rusk and McNamara be asked to 
develop for your approval policy guidelines for the contingent 
use of nuclear weapons in non-European areas which, after approval, 
can assist the development of the FY 64 aid programs and the 
military budget. 


LL D. TAYLO 
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MEMORANDUM FUR THE PRESIDENT 


In response to your recent request, attached is a 
memorandum which the Secretary of Defense, with the assistance 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, and the Director of the Joint Staff, has written on the 
relative US and Soviet military buildups since January 1961, 
and on the probable effect of these relative buildups on Soviet 
attitudes toward the Berlin situation during the months ahead. 


Secretary McNamara's covering memorandum concludes, on 
balance, that the relative improvement has been in our favor. 
It also concludes that, for reasons which include the US military 
buildup, the Soviets during the months ahead, although maintaining 
a rigid position in negotiations on Berlin, will not make any 
serious move to break them off. 


There is only one point which I would call to your 
attention. When we complete the release of the reserve units 
later this summer, our overall military strength figure will 
fall by about 150,000 -- from the 2,825,000 which is shown on 
the lest line of Secretary McNamara's first page to around 
2,080,000. This will represent the loss, among other things, of 
two Army divisions, some tactical air fighters, and some naval 
units. Whether these reductions are to be permanent presumably 
will be considered in Secretary McNamara's current study on general 
purpose forces. 


You may wish to refer this paper to State for comment. 


L) 


ELL D. TAYLO 


Attachment 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: US and Soviet Military Buildup and Probable 
Effects on Berlin Situation 


REFERENCE: General Taylor‘s Memorandum of 14 June to the 
, Secretary of Defense, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Acting Director Central Intelligence 


General Taylor's memorandum asked for a comparison of 
the military buildup of Soviet forces with that of United 
States forces over the past eighteen months and for our views 
of the probable effect of the current relative strengths on 
Soviet attitudes toward the Berlin situation in the coming 
months, I shall treat these as two separate but related sub- 
jects in this report which has been prepared with the as- 
sistance of the Central Intelligence Agency, the Joint Staff 
and Defense Intelligence Agency and has the concurrence of 
the Director of Central Intelligence and the Director, Joint 
Staff, 


Forces Buildup 





The size and composition of the USSR's military forces 
have been influenced importantly by Soviet policy decisions 
of the past year and a half, in which the Berlin crisis has 
been an important factor, A programmed reduction in military 
manpower and in older air and naval equipment was underway in 
1960 and had cut total military strength to 3,000,000 men in 
the first part of 1961, In response to our reaction to the 
Berlin pressures, the process was reversed in the summer of 
1961 by calling some key reserves and delaying the discharge 
of conscripts in the Fall of 1961. We believe that the force 
level now stands at about 3,25 to 3,5 million men, The in- 
crease in personnel strength seems to have been used to bring 
existing units up to strength and provide needed combat and 
service support units rather than to raise th number of di- 
visions, We believe Soviet Army strength is now approximately 
145 divisions, of which 79 are at TOK or higher strength and 
have an immediate combat capability, The remaining 66 vary in 
strength anc training status but are essentially cadre units 
of 40% or less strength, ; 


During the same period the United States armed forces 
have been increas y. 325,000 to 2,825,000. More significant 
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than the number is the form which our buildup has taken, We 
have made a major increase in operational missiles, both tacti- 
cal and strategic, We have filled out skeleton combat units, 
relieved tactical forces of basic training missions, added 
needed support units, reequipped with modern weapons, increased 
mobility, improved the alert status of both strategic and tacti- 
cal forces, eliminated critical shortages of equipment, and rais- 
ed forward stockage levels -- in sum, we have put our forces on 
an increased war readiness basis, 


It is difficult to be precise in cataloging specific 
measures taken by the Soviets and particularly in determining 
the timing of their moves, However, the Soviets have made im- 
portant qualitative improvements, notably in mechanizing their 
ground forces, adding to their formidable submarine fleet, and 
in expanding their strategic nuclear capabilities, Soviet mis- 
sile capabilities for nuclear delivery and air defense have 
continued to increase in the past 18 months, and the tempo of 
the ICBM program has quickened, At present, the USSR possesses 
a ballistic missile force capable of delivering massive nuclear 
attacks against targets in the European area, and a much more 
limited force of missiles and bombers suitable for attacking 
the United States, 


In sum, we believe that the measures it has adopted since 
1 January 1961 mean that the USSR is now retaining ground, air, 
and naval forces at levels higher than originally planned, while 
at the same time proceeding with an expansion of capabilities 
with advanced weapon systems, But, on balance, we believe there 
is no question that the relative improvement has been in our 
favor and that the Soviet leadership knows it, I have attached 
to this report two annexes, one showing, for both sides, strengths 
and changes in personnel and in key organizations and weapons and 
another describing measures taken to improve combat readiness in 
critical categories, 


Implications for Berlin 





With reference to Berlin, I feel certain that our improved 
military position and our firm response to provocation have had 
e major influence on Soviet attitudes, From the beginning 
Khrushchev has sought to develop his campaign against Berlin in 
such @ way as to avoid serious risk of general war, At the same 
time, he evidently believed that Allied concern over a military 
confrontation would lead the West to compromise its position in 
Berlin, , 


While the Soviet leadership has received a firmer reaction 
than expected from the West, it has been beset with mounting 
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than to resort to major unilateral action, such as a separate 
treaty. Most likely of all is a continuation for the present 
of the same rigidity in negotiations without at the same time 
any serious move to break them off, While this Judgment in 
the NIE is derived from an interpretation of recent Soviet be- 
havior, rather than from any significant body of intelligence 
data, we feel that it is the best evaluation which can be made 
at the present time, The chances are good that there will be 
a new round of Berlin harassments, intended primarily to keep ' 
pressure on West Berlin morale and on Western negotiators, 
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2 Annexes: 
1 = Comparative Data Soviet-US 
Forces 1 Jan 61 = 1 Jul 62 
2 —- Major Measures Taken to 
Improve Readiness of 
Soviet-US Forces 
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WASHINGTON 


2 July 1982 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


In connection with considerations of NATO MRBMs, Berlin 
contingency planning and similar matters, meny questions have 
arisen with regard to the transfer, release and use of U.&. 
nuclear weapons. For my own guidance, I asked a member of ay 
steff, Major Williem Y. Smith, to research these matters and 
give me a paper setting forth the euthority of the President 
and SACEUR/CINCEUR with respect to them. The resulting paper 
reaches the following conclusions: 


L,__ The President 


1. The President has euthority to transfer U.S. nuclear 
weapons to allies in the event of hostilities, for release and 
use under such procedures as the President "deems necessary in 
the interest of national defense." 


2. Although the lenguage of the Atomic Energy Act is not 
definitive on the point, the Ruxecutive Branch has agreed that 
the legislative history makes clear the view of Congress that 
the President does not have authority to transfer nuclear 
weapons to allies in peacetime, except by treaty, or en Executive 
agreement approved by a majority vote of each house of Congress. 


3. The President may define in edvance of the event 
certain contingencies under which he will délegate to « U.8. 
military coumender authority to release nuclear weapons for use 
by U.8. forces. 


4. The President, in time of peace, may make nuclear 
weapons available for use by 42 U.S. military commander while 
withholding the actual decision to use then. 


5. @- Yor U.S. forces assigned to NATO, the President 


will release nuclear weapons to CINCEUR for use as directed by 
SACEUR on the authority of NAC or RATO member governments. 


BE 
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b. For non-U.S. NATO forces to which SACEUR hes 
allocated U.S. muclear veapons under NATO war plans, the 
President, in releasing nuclear weapons to CINCEUR, in effect 
authorizes CDICEUR to transfer the weapons to NATO members for 
use as directed by SACEUR on the authority of NAC or NATO 
member goverments. 


&. Pact procedures to be followed under 4 and b above 
in reaching a NAC decision to use nuclear wenpons have never been 
officially defined. 


LL.___SACEUR/ CLNCEUR 


1. In eny war in which NATO is engaged, CINCEUR, upon 
receiving authority from the President, will transfer certain 
nucloar weapons in U.S. custody to non-U.8. NATO forces, and 
will release others to U.S. forces. Both categories of weapons 
would be used as directed by SACEUR. 


2. Im time of war, SACEUR receives from the North Atlantic 
Alliance the authority to engage in military operations, and from 
the U.S. President, vie CINCEUR, the transfer of all or part of 
the weapons allocated for SACEUR use. 


3. Thus, if a selective use of muclear weapons were 
necessary in support of Berlin contingency planning, the Presidont 
would release nuclear weapons to CINCEUR for omplo,ment by SACEUR 
as directed by NAC or by NATO member goverments. 


IIL, Multilateral NATO Nuclear Force, oc a Curopoan Nuclear Forse 


1. Without legislative changes or an international arrangement 
(as defined in the Atomic Energy Act), the maxioum support the U.6. 
presently could give to a multileteral NATO ouclear force under the 
law would seem to be agreement beforehand to transfer to NATO, under 
certain contingencies in the event of hostilities, U.8. nuclear 
weapons allocated for NATO use. The decision to use the weapons 
then would be in the hande of the NAC or NATO member govermmente, 
and the U.S. President would have only the anme degree of 
participation in that decision as the other heads of government. 
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2. Without legislative chenges or an international 
arrengement, the maxim support the U.8. could presently give 
an independent European deterrent force would be egreement to 
trensfer to the force, under epecified contingencies in the 
event of hostilities, some U.S. nuclear weapons, and to abstain 
from any attempt to cortrsl the use of the transferred weapons. 


The euthor of this study hes done « conscientious job in 
arriving at the conclusions enwserated above but, by ite nature, 
the study hes no official welidity. If you feel that it is 
importent to establish these pointe in « more formal manner, 

I euggest thet the Smith etudy be referred to Secretaries Rusk 
and McNemere for formal processing. 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
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WASHINGTON 


12 July 1962 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


By a memorandum of Janwary 22, 1962, you asked Secretary 
McNamara how it would be possible to effect an early return of 
Army reservists to an inactive status while maintaining the 
current Army strength in Europe and a strong deployable Strategic 
Army Force in the United States, both within an end strength for 
Fiscal Year 1963 of 960,000, By the attached memorandum, he 
replies in effect thax these four desiderata cannot be met 
simultaneously and that most of the impact of the discharge of 
the reservists next month will be absorbed by the Strategic 
Army Force in the United States. 


Specifically, Mr. McNamara states that it is possible a this 
time to return only about 10,000 men from Europe so that, instead 
of a Strategic Army Force of 245,000 in the United States as planned, 
its str.ngth will be 213,000 - a shortage of 32,000, He indicates 
that in an emergency, support units might be taken out of Europe 
if it became necessary to deploy Strategic Army Force divisions 
into possible combat eleewhere in the world. 


(Comment: At this late date, there is no solution to the 
discharge of the reservists other than to accept this weakness in 
the Strategic Army Force. However, it is not a satisfactory 
situation for a prolonged period. There are only three ways out 
of this situation: (a) “o increase the end strength of the Army to 
around a million men; (b) to bring home additional troops from 
Europe or Korea; or (c) to reduce the number of Army divisions from 
16 to about 14, The first alternative would require additional funds 
for the Defense budget; the second and third pose complex political 
problems at home and abroad.) 


Secretary McNamara also replies to your questions with regard 
to the possibility of maintaining the combat readiness of the two 
National Guard division forces after their return to an inactive 
status, The problem of maintenance of readiness is largely one of 
keeping the divisions filled with personnel who have had a year or 
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more of Federal service. Plans have been drawn to effect this 
continuity of experience. However, this will be difficult as 

the percentage of men who have received the year's active duty 
training will be down to 50-55% of the full strength of these 

divisions when they return to Guard status. 


In order to understand more clearly the status of readiness of 
the Strategic Army Force during the coming months, I suggest the 
dispatch of the attached letter to Secretary McNamara. 


Paging D. 2 
Attachments - 2 
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Note from Gen. Clifton: f 
This was turned over to 
General Taylor to handle 
with the President. 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


In response to your inquiry of 12 July, there follows additional 


information on the status of the Strategic Army Force in the United 
States. 


The proposed distribution of Army strength as of the end of 
Fiscal Year 1963 is set forth in the annexed table. You will note 


that the STRAF forces consist of eight combat-ready divisions and 
a pool of support forces broken down as follows: 


STRAF combat divisions: 


8 at an average of 14,250 114, 000 


STRAF support personnel: 


In the United States 106, 000 
In Europe and SVN 15,000 121,000 
Total 235, 000 


The pool of support forces permits the creation of division forces 
tailored to meet the requirements of the geographical area in which the 
division force will be deployed. For example, one type of division force 
would be used in Europe, and another type of division force used in 


Southeast Asia. Thece varying requirements will be met by drawing 
upon the support pool, 


I also wish to point out that we are currently reviewing our use 
of personnel to see how we can use them more effectively. For example, 
one of the items on the annexed table is 30,000 personne! in non- 


deployable units. These units support schools, experimental activities, 
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are in predeployment training, or have missions not directly asso- 
ciated with division forces. We are studying the possible reorgani- 
gation of these units so that they, or at least a substantial portion 
thereof, could be used as a part of our STRAF division forces. 


In summary, the whole matter of Army strength is under study 
at the present time in the Department of the Army. We are secking 
to make the most efficient use of manpower within the Army's author- 
ized strength and to develop the most effective support possible for 
the 16 divisions which the Army now has. I will have the results of 
this analysis ready to present to you in connection with our discussion 
of the Fiscal Year 1964 budget. 


Simnad 
ROBERT Ss. yn 
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Summary of Army Strength Planned as of 30 June 1963 









: 5 divs. and supporting forces 245,000 
STRAF units on TD 12,500 


USARPAC: 3 divs. and supporting forces 


STRAF units on TD in SVN 
Panama 
Alaska 
STRAF in U.S, -- 8 divisions and supporting forces 
MAAGs, Army Security Agency and Misc. Foreign 
Air Defense Command 


CONUS Base (Continental Army Hgs, depots, 
schools, posts, camps and stations) 


Department of Army - Admin. (principally Pentagon) 


Trainees 


Students and cadets 





Combat troops assigned to echoole and 
predeployment training, etc. 


Transients 


Patients 
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National Guard and Reserve personnel on 


6 month active duty for training, not 
included above. P 
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257,500 


86, 700 
Zz, 500 


8, 200 


12,800 


220, 000 


28, 400 
22, 400 


174,000 


20, 000 


54, 500 


24, 300 


30,000 


15,500 


3,200 





960, 000 








55,000 


(probably can 
reduce by 12,00’ 


| 


(possibly can re 
duce by 10,000 ' 
reducing traine- 


(possibly could 
have an alterna’ 


aseignment to 
STRAF) 


(use of air may 
cut by 5, 000) 


(in certain typ~ 
of emergencier 
may be able to 
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MEMORANDUM OF DISCUSSIONS CONCERNING THE APPOINTMENT 
OF CHAIRMAN OF SPECIAL GROUP (C-I), AUGUST 16, 1962. 


General Taylor reported he had exhausted the list of available 
candidates. The only man available who seemed eligible was Mr. 
Byroade. McCone endorsed Byroade, as did Alexis Johnson. 
ping Gilpatric was agreeable but noncommittal. Taylor and Robert 
Sei Kennedy questioned his stature and the fact that he was not "near" 
wee the President. It was then proposed that the Attorney General accept 
Pass the Chairmanship; Byroade to be Deputy Chairman or Executive Director. 
of This seemed to be agreed by everyone. McCone expressed himself as 
perfectly satisfied with the Attorney General as Chairman from the 
standpoint of his ability, his interest and his enthusiasm. However 
he stated that in his opinion the American public would look upon the 
Attorney General as one of the most important posts in Government 
and there existed considerable concern in the mind of the public, and 
most particularly the business community, of the Attorney General's 
ability to devote himself to the tasks of his office if diluted by outside 
activities. He therefore felt that the image of the Executive Branch 
'e of the Government would be damaged once it became publicly known, 
wat and it would, that Robert Kennedy had, in addition to his tasks of 
- Attorney General, accepted the responsibility for the Chairmanship 
of an important committee wholly unrelated to his office, Kennedy 
agreed and decision was postponed for further consideration. 


General Taylor and Bundy were very upset over McCone's 
oe Fe position, and in a subsequent telephone conversation (overheard by 
: McCone), Bundy stated to the Attorney General that he felt '"McCone 


was completely wrong."' This however was not persuasive with the 
AG. 


. * 
+o 





NOTE: No circulation of this memorandum. Dictated just 
for my personal file, 


John A. McCone “p)/ 


Director 
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22 August 1962 


General Curtis E. LeMay 
Chief of Staff 
Department of the Air Force 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Curt: 


[ agree completely with the statement in your letter of 
August 16, that we should leave no stone unturned to ensure that 
we understand the threat facing us today and tomorrow, and that 
our forces are shaped to this appraisal. 3B is for this reason that 
USIB spent more time on NIE 1li-3 than any recent estimate, and 
they reached their conclusicnas after a most exhaustive. impartial, 
and deep study of every scintilla of intelligence available to the 
Community. During this process the evidence was also carefully 
reviewed by the Hyland Panel (the names of the members of which 
are attached) and this panel in a written report came to conclusions 
concerning this evidence supporting those reached by the Board of 
National Estimates and by a majority of USIB. 


In view of this, I was obviously seriously shaken by your 
statement to me that after discussion with General Power, and a 
review of SAC's estimate, you were reaching a conclusion that the 
Air Force position, as reported as a footnote in NIE ll-8, although 
nearly double the agreed position, was low and that you personally 
were tending towards the SAC estimate. I saw no dissent from this 
position by either Secretary Zuckert or General McKee. 


I was further shaken to have Secretary Zuckert quote 
numbers of identified ICBM launching sites which exceeded the 
number of such sites identified by any other member of the Intel- 
ligence Community. 
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The thrust of my report to USIB was to explain your posi- 
tion, to question whether acceptable intelligence existed upon which 
SAC might base its conclusions, and finally, to propose that another 
attempt be made to adjudicate this difference. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion it was pointed out by several members of the Board that 
such an exercise would probably be futile, that all such attempts at 
adjudication had failed in the past (USIB examined and unanimously 
rejected the SAC position twice last year) and that the Hyland Panel, 
after hearing the SAC presentation during « detailed examination of 
| the evidence over two full days, had been unable to accept the SAC 
conclusions. 


Nevertheless, Curt, I proposer that SAC appear before the 
United States Intelligence Board at an early date to present their 
estimate and the facts upon which they base their conclusions, and 
in doing so be prepared to discuss the subject in depth with repre- 
sentatives of the Board of National Estimates and other estimators 
of the Intelligence Community. If you so desire, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff might also be present. I should point out that this procedure 
ie not something that can be done in an hour, but will in all proba- 
bility take the better part of a day as was the case in January of this 
year when General Maxwell Taylor and I went through this exercise 
in Omaha with General Power. 





Sincerely, 


John A. McCone 
Director 





Enclosure 
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Dr. Lawrence A. Hyland, Chairman... Vice President & Generai Manager 
Hughes Aircraft Company | 


Dr. Hendrik W. Bode, Member...... Vice President 
Bell Telephone Laboratortee 


Lt. General Howell M. Estes, Member Deputy Commander 
Asrospace Systems 


Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, Member Professor Chemistry | 
Harvard University 


} 
Dr. Wililam J. Perry, Member...... Engineering Manager 
Syivania Electronics Defense lab. 


Mr. Arthur E. Raymond, Member... Vice President and Director of 
Research, Rand Corporaticn 


Rear Admiral Levering Smith, Member Director, Technical Division, 
Special Projects Office 
Bureau of Naval Weapons 
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U.S. OVERSEAS INTERNAL DEFENSE POLICY 





I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 





A. A most pressing U.S. national security problem now, 
and for the foreseeable future, is the continuing threat pre- 
sented by commnist inspired, supported, or directed insurgency, 
defined as subversive insurgency. Many years of experience with 
the techniques of subversion and insurgency have provided the 
communists with a comprehensive, tested doctrine for conquest 
from within. Our task is to fashion on an urgent basis an 
effective plan of action to combat this critical communist 
threat. 


B. It is the purpose of this document to provide the 
responsible executive agencies of the U.S. Government (State, 
DOD, AID, USIA and CIA) with policy guidance for the employment 
of U.S. resources to prevent or defeat subversive insurgency 
and to assist in the development of balanced capabilities for 
the total defense of free world societies against the threat of 
CO internal attack. 





C. This document is concerned with the prevention and 
defeet of (1) commnist inspired, supported, or directed sub- 
version or insurgency and (2) other types of subversion and 
insurgency which are inimical to U.S. national security inter- 
ests in all countries of the free world, primarily those that 
are —-o whether they are pro-Western, or basically 
neutral. 








The scope of this document embraces the range of U.S. 
measures to assist vulnerable regimes in preven! ng and defeat- 
ing subversion and insurgency described in (1) and (2) above. 
The tactical employment of U.S. Armed Forces in combat opera- 
tions in direct support of governments under insurgent military 
attack is outside the scope of this document. 


II. BACKGROUND 
A. THE PATTERN 


In one generation the Chinese communists conquered 
the world's most populous state from within. Lessons learned in 
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this long and complex struggle have been subsequently applied 
by various political movements in different parts of the world. 


Insurgents used Chinese communist techniques against the 
French in Indo-China during the period 1945-1954. Using the 
same techniques, Castro with an initial dozen followers took 
to the hills of Cuba in December, 1956. Twenty-five months 
later he was able to take over the government. 


Operating with a different political motivation, the 
Algerian nationalists gained their independence from the French 
through the protracted Algerian War of 1954-1962. In each case, 
a political movement employing subversive/guerrilla techniques 
and initially inferior, out-numbered forces, eventually suc- 
ceeded against regulur forces of the established authority 
which were supported by superior material resources. 


There is little question that individuals and groups from 
various countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America are re- 
ceiving support and training for subversion, from the USSR and 
Red China. Whereas in some countries the threat may not be ] 
apparent, the evidence is clear that we face a continuing and 
growing problen. 


Although recent history illustrates the successful applice- 
tion of subversion and organized violence, the post-war examples 
of Greece, Malaya, and the Philippines demonstrate that such 
movements are not invariably successful. Success in preventing 
or defeating these movements depends on identifying and under- 
standing the nature of the threat and combatting it with properly 
balanced action. 


B. THE FACTORS 


1. The employment of indirect aggression through the 
use of subversion and insurgency against Free World institutions 
is related directly to the fact that the world is dominated by 
two over-whelmingly strong centers of power. These power centers 
tend to become involved directly or indirectly in most of the 
critical situations that occur throughout the world. They tend 
at the same time to miffle any violent confrontetion so as to 
avoid escalation to the nuclear level. On the part of the 
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communists, this has resulted in an increased effort to seek 
their objectives by subversive insurgency rather than overt 
aggression. 


2. These power centers also confront each other 
ideologically. Each has a means of reaching into other socie- 
ties and influencing favorably disposed groups. Conflicting 
groups in third countries are thus able to enlist the support of 
one or the other of these powers. One of the major tenets of 
communist ideology is the use of revolution and violent action. 
The ideological confrontation thus favors and intensifies 
internal conflict in third nations, 


3. Social patterns and institutions in most under- 
developed nations are extremely malleable. They are often a 
legacy of shapeless, frequently gee political units which 
are derived, in part, from a colonial past. The disturbance 
of man's mind and environment caused by the last World War 
still lingers on in the Cold War. Concurrently a concept is 
spreading that society is manipulab le, These characteristics 
act to diminish respect for public order, and encourage initia- 
€ tives which easily cross the line into disorder and violence. 





uy. Intensifying and exaggerating these factors, and 
sweeping on with a momentum of its own, a social and economic 
revolution of great force has been spreading throughout much of 
the world. Purposefully or otherwise societies are gearing 
themselves to higher levels of economic and social activity. 
The necessary substructures inevitably cut into traditions and 
habits fostered by rural isolation. ural people crowd into 
the strange environment of cities that lack for them a satis- 
factory pattern of living. Social action, like land reform, 
manifestly alters accustomed social and often political rela- 
tionships. These are but examples of the manifold ways in which 
the revolution of modernization can disturb, uproot, and daze a 
traditional society. While the institutions required for modern- 
ization are in process of being created, this revolution contri- 
butes to arousing pressures,anxieties , and hopes which seem 
to justify violent action. 


C. CLASSIC MODELS 


It is within this framework that commnists have 
utilized internal subversion and violence during the post-war 








period. 





period. They have failed conspicuously several times, and have | 
entered into numerous skirmishes without marked success, as in 
Indonesia, India, and Iran. Where they have met with success 
they have used four different models: 


1. Subverted internal institutions or 
governments (Czechoslovakia), 





2. Imcited internal rebellion (China), 


3. Dominated nationalist revolutions 
(North Vietnam), or 


yu. Captured revolutions of popular anti- 
dictatorial character (Cuba). 


Each of the above represents a breakdown of internal 
ese | and demonstrates how vulnerabilities of free societies 
° 
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are exploited by communists. 
D. LESSONS | 
The susceptibility of developing societies to dissi- , 


dence and violence which can be exploited by the communists 
requires the development of indigenous capabilities to cope 
with the threat to internal security in each of its forms. 
Reasonable stability is necessary for healthy economic growth, 
and the evolution of human liberties and representative govern- 
ment. 


Sheer repression of political unrest seldom does more 
than buy time. Unless used to political advantage, this time 
may favor the subversives or their commnist mentors. Rebels of 
today may be the governments of tomorrow unless their grievances 
where legitimate are redressed by needed reform. Legitimate 
nationalistic protests for social improvement which can deter- 
forate ‘to organized violence or be exploited by the commnists 
need not reach this stage if the local government accompanies 
its internal security measures with appropriate politicel and 
other reform action. 








There are several lessons to be drawn: 


1. An adequate internal defense will require the 
mobilization of a government's resources and their 
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effective employment through political, social, economic, 
security and psychologicel measures. The problem is 
basically political but requires the full support of 

the local security forces. 


2. It is essential to the U.S. interest that 
unrest or active dissidence be appraised in terms of 
causes to achieve a peaceful solution. 


3. Frienc.; governments mist be persuaded to 
take the proper remedial action without relying solely 
on repression, 


uy. In addition to attempting to penetrate all 
levels of a society, commnists often infiltrate 
nationalist and reform movements. They can be pre- 
vented from taking over these movements if the govern- 
ment demonstrates political wisdom and maintains inter- 
nal security. 


S. The primary purpose of internal defense pro- 
grams is to deal witn and eliminate the causes of dis- 
sidence and violence. Once the internal security of 
@ country deteriorates to the point where violence is 
sustained and continuing, the government must either 
Gefeat the insurgency or face civil war. 


III, NATURE OF THE THREAT 
A. THE ENVIRONMENT 


. The principal forces at work throughout the undeveloped 
world are: aa) the stresses and strains of the developmental 
process brought about by the revolutionary break with the tradi- 
tional past and uneven progress toward new and more modern forms 
of political, social, and economic organization; and (2) the 
contest between communism and the Free World for primary influ- 
ence over the direction and outcome of tne dovelepnentel process. 


Another factor influencing the internal stability of certain 
lesser developed countries is the circumstance of their geographic 
location. Because of the political, military, and economic rela- 
tionships which stem from this circumstance of nature’, traditional 
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international animosities or friendships, as the case may be, 
present many exploitable opportunities for the communists. The 
disequilibrium and unrest, the usual concomitants of a social 
progress, may be compounded by geopolitical and traditional 
regional relationships. 


B. THE CAUSES OF INSURGENCY 





To succeed, insurgency must have an active indige- 
nous base and some form of political direction and structure. 
Advanced stages of insurgency must have both an active domestic 
base of popular support and a political-military structure, i.e., 
a proto-government, in opposition to and competing with the 
central government, 


Insurgency is grounded in the allegiances and attitudes of 
the people. Its origins are domestic, and its support must 
remain so. The causes of insurgency therefore stem from the 
inadequacies of the local government to requite or remove 
popular or group dissatisfactions, 


It is during the interim,between the shattering of the old 
mold and its consolidation into a viable modern state of popu- 
larly accepted and supported institutional strength, that a 
modernizing state is vulnerable to subversion and insurgency. 


Politically and socially, a transitional society may exhib- 
it many of the tliowine symptoms: 


Deep rifts between various sectors of the population, com- 
plicated by lack of communication between the government and 
the countryside; lack of social cohesion stemming from inequali- 
ties in the old class structure, often exacerbated by racial and 
social discrimination and religious differences; aspirations of 
the under-privileged for a better life and greater participation 
in the life of the society; an inadequate educational system; 
weak governmental institutions lacking administrative capacity; 
corrupt political leadership; a government unresponsive to the 
aspirations of the people; a political system in which the mili- 
tary establishment is the ultimate arbiter of power, often in 
league with the traditional oligarchs; numerous political parties 
which complicate the formation of stable governments and the 
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functioning of representative institutions; a frustrated but 
articulate segment of the youth and intelligentsia (often 
foreign-educated) which advocates radical solutions to speed 
modernization; a developing middle class which cannot yet con- 
trol political processes; and extremes of Right and Left which 
contest the middle class rise to political and economic power. 


Economically, a transitional society may exhibit these 
symptoms: 


Widespread poverty and a grossly inequitable’ distribution 
of wealth and income; inadequate agricultural production and 
lack of diversification with little progress toward land reform 
or the development of an independent peasantry; an inadequate 
and unbalanced industrial structure with no coherent concept 
for economic growth which will confer increased social benefits; 
inadequate economic infrastructure; inability to mobilize 
domestic resources or to marshal and reinvest savings; overde- 
pendence on exports of primary products; dissatisfaction with 
foreign private investment yet dependence on foreign capital 

¢ assistance; inadequate low-cost housing; an inadequate tax and 

tax collection system; an unhealthy concentration of wealth 
and economic power in one class or in a few individuals or 
families; large-scale underemployment, including the impatient 
youth segment of the educated unemployed. 


Militarily, developing states may be vulnerable in these 
respects: “4 


They may have underestimated the internal threat and over- 
estimated the external threat; they muy have created "prestige" 
armed forces, organized along traditional lines; they may have 
failed to achieve an effective balance between military and 
police components; the military may be estranged from the people, 
and constitute a hindrance rather than a help in promoting nation- 
building amd social cohesion. 


Psychologically, few of the developing states comprehend 
how to vettle the STanéichnente and false hopes aroused by com- 
minism among students, educated youth, intelligentsia, the rural 
dispossessed and the urban under-privileged. Except ina few of 
the modernizing states with articulate and social-minded leaders 
there is a psychological gap between the government and the 
people - students, labor groups and others who feel estranged 
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from the government and the society as a whole. 


Too rapid a tempo of development can be as dangerous as too 
little. Failure to move rapidly enough encourages opposition 
movements which often seize power through revolution. Forward 
movement generates future crises as the underprivileged seek to 
extend their gains. 


C. THE CRITICAL SECTORS 


The vital sectors within modernizing societies include 
the rural sector; the labor front; students and youth organiza- 
tions; the intelligentsia; the educational systems; internal 
communications and informational media; the military and police; 
religious groups; the civil bureaucracy; the various middle- 
class elites; ethnic minorities; and the political parties, 
sometimes including a legal commnist party but invariably an 
illegal communist apparatus operating underground or through vari- ) 
ous fronts. 


Subversion and insurgency must be guarded against in both 
the cities and the countryside. In loosely constructed countries 
where the government has not gained the support of the peasantry, 
an apathetic rural population is a vulnerable target for commnist 
political activity. In these situations, the battle mst be 
joined in the villages which normally represent the critical 
social and political organizational level. Discontented urban 
populations may also be a fertile ground for communist activities 
if the country is in the early stages of industrialization and 
urbanization or is recovering from the evils of dictatorship. 


The U.S. must always keep in mind that the ultimate and 
decisive target is the people. Society itself is at war and the 
resources, motives and Safacte of the struggle are found almost 
wholly within the local population. 

D. ‘THE THREAT: COMMUNIST DOCTRINE AND TACTICS 








Commnist revolutionary strategy, both Soviet and Chinese, 
envisages the seizure of power by stages. 


=tage I is the building of a power base. In Soviet thinking 
a power base in the urban proletariat is indispensable for further 
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forward movement of the revolutionary process, though it need 
not involve violence. The rural population (peasants), in the 

, Soviet view, playsa necessary but secondary and subordinate role 
in the total power base. Stage I, in Soviet thinking, may be 
gradually extended and deepened ("national front" with other 
political parties, increased parliamentary representation, acqui- 
sition of high government offices, infiltration of armed forces, 
propaganda media, etc.) until it is possible to take power with- 
out resorting to armed violence. The reverse is held to be true 
for Stage I in Chinese communist thinking. The latter believe 
that the control and/or support of the rural population is an 
indispensable primary step toward the seizure of power, and that 
this doctrine is particularly applicable to underdeveloped areas. 


Stage II is the initiation and conduct of armed action at 
a tactical level in rural or urban areas, or both. It is the 
Soviet contention that Stage II is not inevitable but may be 
forced upon the commnist party and its allies if resistance is 
sufficiently strong. The Chinese Communists, on the other hand, 
maintain that the seizureof power by peaceful means (i.e., the 
prolongation of Stage I) is not possible and that Stage II is 

¢€ therefore a requisite. 





Stage III is reached when the insurgents have grown strong 
enough to engage the government forces in a war of movement. It 
represents an escalation of Stage II. As in the latter, there 
is a difference between Soviet and Chinese thinking regarding 
Stage III. The Soviets hold that the prolonged execution of 
Stages I and II may generate such opposition that a civil war 
will ensue. In the Chinese Communist concept, escalation to 
Stage III is unavoidable, because the non-communist holders of 
power will never relinquish it unless forced to do so through 
armed struggle. 








It is also possible to retreat from Stage III back to Stage 
II and under more adverse circumstances, even from Stage II back 
to Stage I. Hence, by doctrine and practice the corumnists are 
equipped to press their objectives across the whole spectrum of 
subversive action with great flexibility. In doing so, they 
study and exploit the vulnorabilities of societies; they are 
expert in political maneuver from indigenous footholds, and they 
understand and practice the various forms of internal war. 


The communists have refined subversive insurgency into an 
instrument of political warfare that can be destructively applied 
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to under-developed countries at almost all their points of vul- 
nerability. The threat is formidable and all-pervasive, but its 
weekness lies in the same region as does its implicit strength; 
it cannot succeed without the support of people. 





IV. FRAMEWORK OF U.S. OVERSEAS INTERNAL DEFENSE POLICY 





A. U.S. INTERNAL DEFENSE OBJECTIVE 





The U.S. Overseas Internal Defense objective (herein- 
after, internal defense objective) is to safeguard and assist 
less developed societies in fulfilling their aspirations to 
remain free and to fashion ways of life independent from com- 
munism or other totaliterian domination or control, 


B. U.S. INTERESTS 


The broad U.S. interests in the underdeveloped world 
are as follows: 


1. A political and ideological interest in assur- 
ing that developing nations evolve in a way that affords a con- 
genial world environment for international cooperation and the 
growth of free institutions. 


2. A military interest in assuring that strategic 
areas and the manpower and natural resources of developing 
nations do not fall under communist control; that these nations 
remain able to maintain effectively their internal security and 
to preserve independence from communist control. 


3. An economic interest in assuring that the re- 
sources and markets of the less developed world remain available 
to us and to other Free World countries, 


4. A humanitarian interest in assuring the achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and edwational aspirations of 
developing netions,. 


C. U.S. INTERNAL DEFENSE ROLE 





The overall U.S. purpose in the field of internal 
defense is to encourage and assist vulnerable nations to develop 
balanced capabilities for the internal defense of -their societies. 


To this 
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To this end, the U.S. role is: 


1. To assist in the immnization of vulnerable 
societies not yet seriously threatened by commnist 
subversion or insurgency. 


2. To assist countries where subversive insurgency 
is latent or incipient to defeat the threat by removing 
its causes before the stage of insurgency is reached. 


3. To assist in the establishment or strengthening 
of intelligence and internal security organizations so 
that they are cenable of dealing with the threat of sub- 
version and insurgency. 


4. To defeat subversive insurgency in countries 
actively threatened by assisting the government under 
attack with military as well as non-military means. 


S. To minimize the likelihood of direct U.S. 
military involvement in internal war by maximizing 
© indigenous capabilities of countering and defeating 
subversive eget ges and by drawing on, as appropriate, 
the assistance of third countries and international 
organi zations, 


6. To minimize the risk of escalation (without defer- 
ring to this risk) from subversive insurgency to civil, 
conventional, or nuclear war. 





V. THE U.S. STRATEGY 
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ts rt 
ode 8 d Induce local government leaders to take remedial 
action before a real crisis limits the alternatives and makes 
the use of force imperative. 





To persuade these leaders to act in the interests of their 
society is often a complex and subtle task. Any U.S. action may 
fail unless its representatives present ani gain acceptance of 
certain facts that the local government may otherwise wish to 


disregard. 
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disregard. It is therefore essential that U.S. Country Teams 
know where the points of strength and vulnerability lie. This 
done, they can determine how to strengthen those elements which 
most effectively support U.S. objectives. 


A. NON-COMMUNIST INSURGENCY 


The U.S. does not wish to assume a stance against 

revolution, per se, as an historical means of change. The right 
_ of peoples toc e their governments, economic systems and social 
structures by revolution is recognized in international lew. More- 
: over, the use of force to overthrow certain types of government 
! is not always contrary to U.S. interests. A change brought about 
' through force by non-communist elements may be preferable to 
prolonged deterioration of governmental effectiveness or to a 
continuation of a situation where increasing discontent and 
repression interact, thus building toward a more dangerous climax. 
Each case of latent, incipient, or active non-communist insur- 
gency must therefore be examined on its mrits in the light of 
U.S. interests. 





B. SUBVERSIVE INSURGENCY 
1. GENERAL 


Where subversive insurgency is latent or incipient, 
U.S. strategy will be directed toward its elimination, lest it 
provide a commmnist foothold and escalate into active insurgency. 
The scale of U.S. involvement at the level of force should be as 
limited as the achievement of its objectives permit and only 
ancillary to the indigenous effort. It is important for the 
U.S. to remain in the background, and where possible, to limit 
its support to training, advice and materiel, lest it prejudice 
the local government effort and expose the U.S. unnecessarily to 
charges of intervention and colonialism, 











required. U.S. operational assistance may be a necessary adjunct 

to the local effort. In these situations, U.S. programs should 

be designed to make the indigenous military response as rapid 

and incisive as possible while parallel reforms are directed at 

| ameliorating the conditions contributing to the insurgent out- 
break. 


‘ 
| 
In insurgency situations indigenous military action will be 
| 


The Philippine campaign against the Huks, led by Ramon 





Magsaysay, 
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Mazsaysay, is a model of countering insurgency, and winning back 
the allegiance of the domestic popular base, thus destroying the 
foundations of guerrilla support. Magsaysay's strategy of combin- 
ing the use of force with reform measures demonstrates what can 

be done. It is a pattern of action which may be applicable, 

with local modifications as necessary, to other vulnerable less- 
developed countries facing the reality or threat of commnist- 
directed insurgency. 


Anticipating, preventing and defeating commnist-directed 
insurgency requires a blend of civil and military capabilities 
and actions to which each U.S. agency at the Country Team level 
must contribute. The safeguarding of the developmental process 
requires carefully evaluated intelligence, the ability to pene- 
trate the enemy's organizations, and the training of adequate 
and balanced military and police forces. These, as wellas 
bilateral and miltilateral developmental assistance, advice, 
and information programs designed to ameliorate and bring under- 
ae to local problems, are all indispensable components 
of an effective internal defense program. 


Preventing and defeating subversive insurgency is therefore 
a total program for the local government and for U.S. agencies in 
support thereof. Success will depend on accurate information, 
a careful evaluation thereof and on a unified concept of opera- 
tions based on a comprehensive plan tailored to the local situa- 
tion in which civil and military measures interact and reinforce 
each other. 


a. THE LOCAL PROBLEM 

In countering insurgency, the major effort must be 
indigenous since insurgency is a uniquely problem involv- 
Ing the fapirations and ailegiance of local people. Only the 
local government can remove its causes, win back the support of 
the insurgents, and strengthen the society's cohesiveness. 








Overly prominent participation of U.S. personnel in counter- 
insurgency operations can be counter-productive in that it may 
(1) dilute the mtionalist appeal, and hence the acceptability, 
of the local government, (2) make the U.S. a target for anti- 
colonialism, and (3) permit the communists to associate themselves 


with 
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with the forces of nationalism and anti-westernism. Nevertheless, 
a clear demonstration of U.S. willingness to help may be an 
important factor in strengthening morale and local will to resist. 


The U.S. task is to inyolve itself constructively and ac- 
ceptably in the local situation. Its representatives must stay 
in the background to the maximum extent and conduct themselves 
unobtrusively. Any credit for success should accrue in tne 
fullest possible measure to the local government. This requires 
the development and refinement of the Country Team's capability 
to: 


(1) Acquaint itself thoroughly with the totality of 
the local situation through all its distinctive phases. 


(2) Assist the local government, together with the 
society's constructive non-commnist leaders, to see 
the relation of insurgency to socio-economic develop- 
ment, and the blend of political and military measures 
required for an adequate internal defense. 


(3) Mobilize, coordinate, and effectively apply U.S. 
and, as appropriate, other Free World resources to develop 
techniques adapted to the local situation and to strengthen 
the local internal defense capability with minimal damage 
to the society and the momentum of development. 


b. METHODS OF SUPPORT 





(1) Land Reform 





The underdeveloped world is predominantly agri- 
cultural with the majority of its people often living under 
primitive forms of tenancy and in oppressive conditions. For 
this reason, we should emphasize sound land reform, expanded 
communications and transportation facilities, and commnity 
development programs, 


(2) Civic Action 





Civic action is the use of military forces on pro- 
jects useful to the populace at all levels in such fields as 
training, public works, agriculture, transportation, commnica- 
tions, health, sanitation, and others helpful to economic 


development. 
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development. 


The extent of participation of indigenous forces in civic 
action programs will vary. In countries fighting active campaigns 
against internal subversion, local forces should be encouraged 
to undertake civic action projects to strengthen the society's 
economic base, and establish a link between the military and the 
populace. In countries threatened by external aggression, local 
forces should participate in civic action projects which do not 
materially impair performance of the primary military mission. 

In countries where subversion or attack is lessimminent, selected 
military forces can contribute substantially to economic and 
social development. Such a contribution should be a major 
function of these forces. 


(3) Community Development 


Community development is a vital adjunct to the politi- 
cal and social modernization of a loosely structured country 
since it takes government to the: countryside and establishes two- 
way channels of commnication between the rural sector and the 

( government. It is thus a potential mechanism for making govern- 
ment responsive to the peoples' needs. 





(4) Social Projects 


With respect to the critical sectors, the U.S. must 
emphasize programs that ameliorate mass discontent i.e. low-cost 
housing, better sanitation, potable water, new schools and low- 
cost utilities. 


(5) Education 








The U.S. must also devote more attention to the educa- 
tional systems of the new states, to assist them in extending 
education to more people and improving the quality of thir 
curricula and teachers, to supply them with textbooks that will 
prepare students for the modern democratic world. 


(6) Labor and Youth 
Within societies, labor and youth will continue to have 
problems leading to dissatisfaction and disaffection. U.S. pro- 
grams and resources should be directed to education, vocational 


training 
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training, creating more job opportunities ami the development 
of healthy labor and youth organizations, 


(7) Leader Groups 





To deal more effectively with the critical sectors, 
the U.S. must build on those local assets which are favorable 
to U.S. objectives. Such groups may be the political leader- 
ship, the intelligentsia, the military and police, the civil 
bureaucracy, religious and edwational elements, and the middle 
class generally. 


when training foreign officers, the U.S. should seek to 
create in them an awareness of the political process of nation- 
building, bearing in mind that national leadership often emerges 
from the military element of underdeveloped countries. It is 
U.S. policy, when it is in the U.S. interest, to make the local 
military and police advocates of democracy and agents for carry- 
ing forward the developmental process. Similarly, the U.S. 
should devote more attention and resources to training the civil 
bureaucracy in the administrative practices and problems of newly 
emerging societies, 


(6) Police 


To maintain internal order, most governments depend 
primarily on police which normally constitute the first line of 
defense against subversion and insurgency. They are the ones on 
whom the internal ne burden falls in the pre-insurrectionary 
stege. Police are normally trained ani equipped to deal with 
conspiracy, subversion, and the minor forms of violence. They 
are also a sensitive point of contact between the government and 
its citizenry, close to focal points of unrest, and acceptable 
as keepers of order over a long period of time, 


Shere feasible and politically desirable, the U.S. will 
therefore provide equipment, training, and technical assistance 
to the police forces of friendly foreign countries, particularly 
those threatened with subversion and insurgency. Such support 
shall be effected through the medium most appropriate and effec- 
tive for the task--normally AID but also through the Department 
of Defense or ClA--depending on the nature of the threat, the 
type y force assisted, and the preferences of the country con- 
cerned, : 


(9) Diplomatic 
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Friendly governments cannot be expected to measure 
their interest in coping with internal tensions and upheavals 
as we do. Some will be less fearful of commnist influence; 
others will place more reliance on repression. In some coun- 
tries, the military establishments will be slow to relinquish 
the traditional forms of military organization in favor of 
modern methods of internal defense. Few governments will under- 
stand the political component of internal defense and its rela- 
tionship to the development cycle. 


Reluctance of governments to recognize and act upon the 
requirement for internal reform creates situations such as exist 
in many Asian and Latin American countries where the economic, 
social and political frustrations of underprivileged groups 
encourage subversive attitudes capable of hostile external 
exploitation. In their desire to assure smooth short-run rela- 
tions with traditional oligarchies, U.S. representatives often 
tend to forget that in some cases local leaders may have no 
practical alternative to accepting the U.S. recommendations, 
particularly if specific reforms become prerequisites to the 
continuance of U.S. aid. 


The U.S. must recognize, however, the existence of deep- 
seated emotional, cultural, and proprietary resistance to any 
chanze that diminishes power and privilege, regardless of how 
unrealistic and short-sighted this stubbornness may seem ob jec- 
tively. In bringing its influence to bear, the U.S. has three 
avenues open to it: 





(a) Regular inter-governmental collaboration can 
facilitate the various forms of cooperative action required. 
U.S. representatives must establish and maintain sympathetic 
personal rapport with the leaders of the country. This 
rapport should be grounded on a deep unmierstanding of the 
country's problems and traditions, but it should not be 
attained at the expense of realistic objectivity toward 
the current historical processes at work in the society. 

If there is sufficient mutual personal regard, U.S. repre- 
sentatives will be better able to speak persuasively about 
reform needs and to win acceptance for constructive pro- 


posals. For such efforts to be successful, it is important 
that all 
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that all levels of all elements of a mission tho ly understand 


and support the agreed objectives. 








(>) Im some countries, the leadership may be respon- 
sive to suggestions for reform and amenable to outside assistance, 
but other powerful domestic forces may resist them. Some leaders 
may fear branding as “imperialist stooges” by virtu of accepting 
U.S. help. In such cases, a nation's developmental efforts may 
be supported at least in part by more discreet means of assistance. 


Where leaders are willing but not able to institute 
reforms, it may be necessary to strengthen other elements of the 
society which are willing and able to contribute to sound develop- 
ment. This applies specifically to the non-commnist personali- 
ties, organizations, and media which have potential popular appeal 
but, for lack of resources and know-how, do not compete adequately 
with the communist instrumentalities. 





(c) Finally, there are some cases where, despite the 
locel suggestions for reform through normal U.S. diplomatic 
channels, the government and its leaders refuse to act. Exper- 
fence has amply shown, in such cases, that through other means 
it is often possible with minimal risk to increase significantly 
the effectiveness of opposition leaders, political parties, 
institutional groups, end information media. 
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Through such means, or through enlisting where appro- 
priate the assistance of other governments or international 
organizations, it may be possible to bring organized and broadly- 
based political pressures on a reluctant local government. Through | 
the same means it is also possible, by strengthening the non- 
communist voices and their organizationel bases in such institu- 
tional groups, to wrest communist control from local labor move- 
ments, peasants’ associations, and youth and student organizations. 














2. ROLE OF MULTILATERAL | 
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2. ROLE OF MULTILATERAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ALLIES 





Where appropriate, multilateral actions to prevent or 
defeat subversive insurgency may be preferable to unileteral U.S. 
action, even if there is some immediate sacrifice of operational 
efficiency. 





It is the policy of the U.S. whenever it is in the national 
interest to: 


(a) Take such action in and through the United Nations, 
NATO, the OAS, SEATO, CENTO and other multilateral and 
regional organizations as appropriate. 

(bd) Encourage, as appropriate, other nations to give 
diplomatic, political, economic, and where necessary, mili- 
tary support to threatened countries. 

(c Encourage, where feasible and desirable, the | 
former metropoles, to assume major responsibility for 
assisting their former wards in developing an adequate 
internal defense. 

(4) In countries contiguous to those under attack, | 


encourage the maintenance of effective border security to 
@ prevent use of their territory as a sanctuary by insurgent | 
forces. 


VI. APPLICATION OF U, S., STRATEGY 





A. CONCEPT OF OPERATIONS 





Apart from the normal day-to-day political actions by 
the United Stetes in foreign countries, particular problems of 
coordination are found in those netions where potential or actual 
insurgency exists. This will require the major attention of both 
the threatened government as well as those governments seeking to 
assist it. In assisting a country to strengthen its internal 
defense system, the U.S. must be prepared to present a closely 
coordinated and integrated approach in which each operational arm 
of U.S. policy represented on the Country Team plays a unique and 
indispensable part in the attainment of U.S. objectives. 


1. INTELLIGENCE 
An adequate effort in support of U.S. policy and 
action decisions is vital to the successful achievement of U.S. 
internal defense objectives. 


Such an 
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Such an intelligence effort must: 


a. Identify those free world countries where the 
threat of subversion or insurgency is potential, latent, or 
incipient. 

b. Appraise the nature and scope of the threat, 
the underlying causes, and the significant factors related thereto. 

c. Provide intelligence estimates and appraisals 
upon which U.S. courses of action can be planned. 

d. Provide operational intelligence required to 
execute U.S. plans. 

e. Provide the intelligence needed to appriase the 
extent to which U.S. internal defense objectives are being achieved. 

f. Strengthen the intelligence capabilities of 
vulnerable countries. 


Agencies having action responsibilities for overseas internal 
defense operations will contribute to the U.S. intelligence effort 
in accordance with their respective roles as set forth in the 
several National Security Council Directives. Abroad, the Chiefs 
of Mission and Principal Officers are responsible for the coordinae- 
tion of all U.S. activities within their respective areas of 
assignment. However, acting as the designated representative of 
the Director of Central Intelligence, the CIA Station Chief is 
assigned the specific task of coordinating clandestine intelli- 
gence collection. 


2. LEVELS OF INTENSITY 





The level of intensity of subversive insurgency at 
any time may be portrayed in terms of three general phases: 





PHASE I. This phase ranges from circumstances in 
which subversive activity is only a potential threat, latent 
or already incipient, to situations in which subversive inci- 
dents and activities occur with frequency in an organized 
pattern. It involves no major outbreak of violence or 


periods of uncontrolled insurgent activity. 


PHASE II. This phase is reached when the subver- 





sive movement, having gained sufficient local or external 
support, 
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support, initiates organized guerrilla warfare or related 
forms of violence against the established authority. 
PHASE III. The situation moves from PHASE II to 
PHASE III when the insurgency becomes primarily a war of 
movement between organized forces of the insurgents and 
| those of the established authority. 


The U.S. should seek to create situations of strength within 
the local society so that subversive activity can be dealt with 
at the lowest possible level. Plans and programs must, however, 
provide for an integrated capability to eliminate the root causes 
of disaffection and dissidence, to expose and counter commnist 
efforts, and to cope with increased levels of violence. 


At the lower levels of subversive activity, U.S. operations 
will consist primarily of training, advice, economic and military 
assistance and intelligence activities. Should the intensity of 

 ] insurgency increase, and units of tne indigenous armed forces be 
committed, the U.S. may also have to assist and support counter- 
insurgency military operations. At even higher levels of insur- 
gency, or where there is a threat of communist takeover, the 
commitment of U.S. operational forces may be required. 


In these situations the commitment of U.S. operational 
forces will require a decision at the highest level of government. 
If such a determination is made, a further Presidential decision 
will be necessary to prescribe the relationship between the U.S. 
Chief of Mission and the U.S. Military Commander, and their rela- 
tionship with the Chief of State in the country concerned. Opera- 
tional command of U.S. Armed Forces so committed will flow from 
the President to the Secretary of Defense through military chan- 
nels to the designated U.S. Military Commander in the field, 








It is of the greatest importance that the situation within 
j a threatened country be continually appraised. Therefore pro- 
grams and operations will be continually reviewed in order that 
they are precisely responsive to the changing nature of the 
problem. The emphasis to be accorded and the responsibilities 
assigned in connection therewith should always reflect the nature 
and intensity of the threat. 


3. WASHINGTON 
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3. WASHINGTON 





In recognition of the growing subversive threat, 
the Special Group (CI)# has been established to assure unity of 
effort and use of all available resources with maximum effective- 
ness in preventing and resisting subversive insurgency and rela- 
ted forms of indirect aggression in friendly countries. 


The functions of the Special Group (CI) are to insure: 
proper recognition of the subversive insurgency threat; reflec- 
tion of such recognition in training, equipment and doctrine; 
marshalling of resources to deal with the threat, and development 
of programs aimed at defeating it. The Special Group (CI) will 
insure the development of adequate programs aimed at preventing 
or defeating subversive insurgency and indirect aggression in 
countries and regions specifically assigned to it by the Presi- 
dent, and resolve any interdepartmental probl]lsms which might 
impede their implementation. In performing the above functions, 
the members of the Special Group (CI) will act on behalf of their 
respective departments and agencies, and will depend for staff 
support upon their own staffs, and upon such country or regional 
interdepartmental Task Forces (normally chaired by a State Depart- 
ment Assistant Secretary) as may be established. 


The Department of State will, in accordance with its tradi- 
tional responsibility in the field of foreign affairs, provide 
policy guidance and coordination of overseas internal defense 
programs. Such guidance and coordination will be effected through 
the Chiefs of Mission and Principal Officers overseas and the 
Department of State in Washington. 


To assure requisite support for the total effort, and to 
expedite intra-departmental as well as inter-departmental coordina- 
tion and action, each agency (State, DOD, AID, USIA, CIA) will 
designate an element within its organization to be charged with 
the responsibility for continuing attention to overseas internal 





defense 





* The Special Group (Counter-Insurgency) consists of: 
Military Representative of the President, Chairman 
The Attorney General 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Director of Central Intelligence 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
Administrator, AID 
Director, USIA 
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defense activities. These designees will: 


a. Assure that internal defense problems and progress 
' receive continuing attention and coordination. 
b. Provide to responsible regional and country offices 
general policy and program guidance, together with the expertise 
gained from other areas on internal defense problems. 





In order to achieve an integrated washington effort, approxi- 
mating the effort of the Country Team, officers of the department 
and agencies concerned with countries faced with a subversive 
threat will meet as required under the chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of State to assist in the coordination of U.S. activities 
and programs in that country. 


If the affairs of a country or region are in crisis, a Task 
Force may be established, normally under the chairmanship of the 
Assistant Secretary of State for the regional area in which the 
crisis country is located. The Task Force will have at least 
one senior representative from each of the responsible agencies 
(State, CIA, DOD, AID, USIA). 


4. ABROAD 


At the country level, the Chief of Mission * is 
responsible for overall direction of the Country Team and the 
coordination of all U.S. programs. As the President's personal 
representative, he will ensure that the U.S. effort is developed 
and effectively applied through an integrated approach compris- 
ing all civilian and military programs employed in attaining 
U.S. objectives. 


The United States will make every effort to determine which 
countries are likely to be imperiled. Chiefs of Mission in 
underdeveloped countries will make continuing assessments to 
insure that incipient insurgency is identified in time to take 
preventive action. In threatened countries detailed assessments 
will be made to analyze what basic factors contribute to the 
threat, the time available for remedial action, and what resources 
and courses of action are necessary to counter the threat. Such 








assessments 





* In those countries where there is no U.S. Ambassador, this 
responsibility will rest with the Principal U.S. Diplomatic Officer. 
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assessments will form the basis upon which integrated plans and 
programs can be developed--both by the country concerned and the 
United States. 


The Ambassador in some cases may need outsids assistance 
with those tasks of assessment, planning and program formulation. 
When required, special interdepartmental assessment and planning 
teams may be temporarily assigned to work under the Ambassador 
to assist in the task of threat assessment, planning, and program 
formlation. 





Based on the assessment and courses of action required, a 

Country Internal Defense Plan (See Annex C for draft outline 

plan) will be developed by the Country Team. After its submission 

to Washington for consideration and approval by all departments 

and agencies concerned these plans will become the basis for pro- 

gram proposals. In formulating a Country Plan, the Ambassador 

should consider the full range of assets, both governmental and 
non-governmental, as well as possible non-American assets, which 
it would be useful to bring to bear. These include student 
exchange, Peace Corps, private business, labor organizations, 
foundations and international lending institutions. ) 


ee te ll 


These plans will serve the following purposes: 


a. To assure continuing attention by the Country Te*m to 
details of the local situation. 

b. To sharpen the Country Team's ability to forecast danger- 
ous trends and suggest remedies. 

c. To provide a framework within which to assess programs 
suggested by the local government. 

dad. To persuade the local government to adopt the most 
promising course of action. 

e. To facilitate planning and prozram coordination in 
Washington. 





To assure continuing undivided attention to the problem of 
internal defense in an underdeveloped country, the Ambassador will, 
where appropriate, designate an officer to assist him in meetiny 

| his responsibilities for internal defense. This officer should 
be of senior rank and should be responsible for keeping the 

Ambassador and the Country Team fully informed as to the nature 
of the internal security threat; current internal defense opera- 
tions, plans, and programs; matters requiring coordination; and 


developments 
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developments warrantinz appropriate reports to Washington. The 
Ambassador should assure that all members of the Country Team 
contribute their full capabilities in a cohesive internal defense 
program. 


B. ROLES AND MISSIONS 








The U.S. has many resources with which it can assist 

. developing countries in preventing and defeating subversive 
. insurgency. These resources can only be mobilized and harnessed 
by the development of realistic integrated plans and programs, 
and the implementation of a unified concept of operations. This 
section delineates the role of each responsible agency with 
respect to overseas internal defense: 


1. The Role of the Special Group (CI) 





The Special Group (CI) assures a coordinated and 
unified approach to regional or country programs, and verifies 
progress in implementation thereof. It undertakes promptly to 
make decisions on interdepartmental issues arising out of such 


r programs. 
2. The Role of the Department of State 





In its role as chief adviser to the Fresident in 
the field of foreign affairs and executant of national foreign | 
a the Department of State is responsible for providing 
overall policy guidance and assuring the coordination of internal 
defense programs. In so doing, it will: 


(a) Assure that internal defense problems as they arise 
‘receive the continuing attention of our friends and allies. 

(>) Provide intelligence on foreign political, 
economic, and socio-cultural developments. 

(c) Assure the development of Country Internal Defense 
Plans, » «°e required, 

(d) Assess in conjunction with other responsible agencies 
the adequacy of the various U.S. programs which, in the aggregate, 
constitute the total U.S. internal defense effort in a country. 

(e} In collaboration with other United States Intelligence 
Board agencies keep under constant review the internal security 
situation of all countries in order to identify those where sub- 
version and insurgency require particular attention. 














(f) Participate, 
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(Cf) Participate, with the other agencies involved, in 
providing training for selected U.S. civilian and military 
government officials in the field of interna) defense and the 
problems of modernizing societies. 

(g) Through the United Nations and other international | 
organizations, increase the Free World's awareness of the threat 
of comminist-bloc indirect aggression and, as appropriate, 
organize such field operations as would aid in promoting general 
U.S. objectives. 

(h) Encourage foreign diplomatic, political, economic, 
psychological and military support for countries under indirect 
attack by the communists. 

(4) Encourage U.S. private interests (business firms, 
foundations, etc.) to take action in support of U.S. policy and 
programs. 


3. The Role of the Agency for International Development 





The Administrator of A.I.D. has primary responsi- 
bility for the administration of economic aid programs under 
P. L. 87-195. Im addition, the Secretary of State has responsi- 
bility under section 622(c) thereof, for the continuous supervi- 
sion and general direction of the assistance programs authorized 
by that Act, including, but not limited to, determining whether 
there shall be a military assistance program for a country and 
the value thereof, to the end that such programs are effectively 
integrated both at home and abroad and the foreign policy of the 
U.S. served thereby. 


To further U.S. policy objectives directed toward the 
strengthening of internal defense in countries receiving U.S. 
assistance, A.I.D. will plan and implement programs having as 
their long-term aim the creation of economic and social condi- 
tions of sufficient vitality to eliminate the causes of discontent 
on which the communist appeal breeds and to sustain responsive, 
representative government and institutions. It also has the 
responsibility to plan and implement programs responsive to the 
degree of urgency of the potential or existing threat of subversive 
insurgency which will maximize the capability of civil police to 
deter and/or cope with subversive action, to develop and implement 
civilian counter-insurgency programs, and to support military 
civic action as appropriate. 


Specifically included is the responsibility to: 
(a) Plan, develop and implement civilian programs aimed at 


strengthening 
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strengtnening sectors of a society or of geographic areas 
threatened by subversion or insurgency (e.g., community develop- 
ment, emergency economic assistance, improvement of commnica- 
tions facilities, road construction, irrigation projects, etc.). 

(bo) Plan, develop and implement programs for technical 
assistance to help strengthen the vulnerable sectors of a society 
by increesing technical proficiency, broadening skills, and 
raising the quality of workmanship. 

(c) Assess and evaluate the adequacy of those aspects of 
Internal Defense programs which are the responsibility of the 
Administrator to develop and implement in exercise of the 
responsibility delegated under Section 622(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 

(4d) Promote measures for self-help, where applicable in 
coordination with DOD, in such areas as the better utilization 
of resources, reduction of dependence on external resources, 
better utilization of manpower (including manpower engaged in 
internal defense), and effectiveness in public administration. 

(e) In the mass communications field, where applicable in 
collaboration with USIA and/or DOD, assist in developing the 
host government's capabilities for reaching its citizenry, 
particularly those segments most vulnerable to subdversion, by 
technical assistance and treining and by supporting worthwhile 
host government information programs, 

tr) Encourage as appropriate expansion of internal assist- 
ance from other free countries, international organizations, 
international lending institutions, and private capital sources. 

(g) In coordination as appropriate with DOD and/or CIA 
provide assistance to: 


1. Strengthen the capability of police and police para- 
military organizations to enforce the law and maintain public 
order with the minimum use of force. 

2. Strengthen the capability of police and police para- 
military organizations to counter commnist inspired or exploited 
subversion and insurgency. 

3. Encourage the development of responsible and humane 
police administration and judicial procedure to improve the 
charecter and image of police forces, and bind them more closely 
to the commnity. 


(h) Where appropriate in coordination with DOD and/or CIA, 
plan, develop and implement civilien counter-insurgency programs, 
such as village alarm systems, village communication systems and 
remote area aviation liaison. 

(4) In collaboration with DOD and where apprpriate with 


USIA, 
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USIA, plen, develop and implement military civic action programs 

on such projects as public works, sanitation, transportation, 
communications, and education, and assure that such proxrams 
are coordinated and properly funded. 





uy. The Role of the Department of Defense 





The Department of Defense has the major responsibility 
for assisting selected developing countries to attain and main- 
tain military security. In discharging this responsibility it 
seeks to achieve in each country a proper balance of the capa- 
bilities to meet both external and internal threats. In nations 
not confronted with a real or credible external threat to their 
security, the task is primarily one of assisting in the develop- 
ment of an effective internal defense capability. 


Where subversive insurgency is virtually non-existent, or 
incipient (PHASE I), the objective is to support the development 
of an adequate counter-insurgency capability in indigenous 
military forces through the Military Assistance Program, and to 
complement the nation-building programs of AID with military 
civic action. The same means, in collaboration with AID and , { 
CIA, will be employed to develop a similar capability in indi- 
genous para-military forces. In this low intensity situation 
the task of U.S. Forces is essentially advisory in character. 


me - 





If this aim is not realized in a particular country, and 
as a consequence insurgency develops to serious proportions 
(PHASES II or III), the task of U.S. Forces may become opera- 
tional. The Department of Defense, when directed by the Presi- 
. dent, will provide operational assistance in the form of U.S. 
Armed Forces units in support of indigenous forces to provide 
increased land/sea/air mobility, additional communications 
facilities, training assistance and advice on the conduct of 
counter-insurgency operations, 





| In fulfilling its internal defense role, the Department of 
Defense will: 





(a) Develop U.S, military forces trained for employment in 
unconventional warfare and counter-guerrilla and other military 
counter-insurgency operations. 


(>) Develop, test and maintain transportation, commnica- 
tions and logistic systems to support these forces. 


—— i. de Al, al . 


(c) Develop ( 
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(c) Develop military doctrine for unconventional warfare 
and counter-insurgency military operations to provide guidance 
for the employment of U.S. forces and for the training of U.S. 
and friendly foreign military personnel, 





(d) Develop strategy and prepare contingency plans, in 
accordance with U.S. foreign policy objectives and commitments, 
to provide operational assistance and/or reinforcement with U.S. 
tactical units to friendly countries faced with a credible threat 
of internal and/or external aggression, 


(e) Provide research and development activities in support 
of unconventional warfare and counter-insurgency operations. 


(f) Conduct military intelligence operations to provide 
intelligence on foreign military and paramilitary forces. 


(¢) Be prepared to execute military operations in support 
of national objectives as directed. 


(h) Plan, develop and implement civilian counter-insurgency 
programs where apprpriate with AID and/or CIA (See Role of AID, 
@ paragraph c). 


(14) Assess the adequacy of its part of the overall internal 
defense program in relation to those of other U.S. agencies, 


(j) Develop language trained and area oriented U.S. forces 
for possible employment in training, or providing operational 
advice or operational support to indigenous security forces. 


(k) Provide, in coordination with other interested govern- 
mental agencies, training and advisory assistance in all aspects 
of military intelligence. 








(1) Maintain continuous surveillance of all U.S. and foreign 
military and paramilitary forces available to the Free World, 
evaluating their state of effectiveness and readiness, and making 

. appropriate recommendations for their support and improvement. 


(m) Develop the military sections of Country Internal 
. Defense Plans. 


(n) Support the psychological operations of USIA in 


pre-insurgency 
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pre-insurgency or counter-insurgency situations. 


Through the Military Agsistance Provram the Vepartment of 
Defense will: 


(a) Provide, in collaboration with AID, military weapons 
and material within available resources to friendly indigenous 
military and paramilitary forces and training in the fields of 
guerrilla warfare and counterinsurgency. 


(b) Encourage and support, in collaboration with AID and 
USIA where appropriate, the use of indizenous military and para- 
military forces of developing nations in military civic action 
programs, including such projects as public works, sanitation, 
transportation, communications, and other activities helpful 


to economic development.+# 
S. The Role of the Central Intelligence Agency 


CIA is an active participant in the U.S. Internal 
Defense effort at both the national and country team levels. The 
role of the Director of Central Intelligence and of the Central 
Intelligence Agency in Internal Defense activities will be carried 
out in accordance with the provisions of statutory authority and 
executive direction. 


6. The Role of the U.S. Information Agency 








The U.S. Information Agency will orient its progrems 
toward immunizing the vulnerable sectors of developing societies 
against commnist propaganda and subversive activit’:s, and 
helping the modernization process to maturity withow* impairing 
the progressive enhancement of sovereignty and nativnal values 
of the recipient country. 


Developing societies require professional advice and assist- 
ance in their public information services and psychological opera- 
tions to develop and maintain effective channels of communication. 


Accordingly, the United States Information Agency will: 


(a) Employ informational techniques, in cooperation with 
the host government, in support of the latter's social, economic 
and military efforts, to strengthen the people's feeling of 


identity 


#NOTE: SEE ANNEX A FOR SUPPLEMENTARY ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE. 
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identity with their government and counter the propaganda efforts 
of hostile subversive or insurgent groups. 


(>) Strengthen local understanding of the U.S. policies and 
objectives, and the U.S. role in assisting nations through the 
modernization process. 


(c) In coordination with AID and DOD, as appropriate, 
assist the host government in its psychological operations aimed 
at preventing or defeating subversive insurgency. 


(ad) In coordination with AID and DOD, as appropriate, 
assist the host government in improving its mass communication 
techniques; promote effective two-way communications between the 
government and its citizenry. 


(e) In cooperation with the host government, work to improve 
distribution of effective informational and educational materials 
to all areas; produce in collaboration with the host government, 
such film, radio, TY and other information materials as will 
further the joint effort against the insurgency. 


(f) Using whatever techniques are feasible, including public 
opinion research and motivational studies, provide information on 
political attitudes, the extent and causes of disaffection and 
dissidence, and other aspects of opinion relevant to potential 
or actual insurgency. 





(h) In cooperation with AID and DOD as appropriate, provide 
training to host country personnel in psychological operations 
and informational activities. 


(1) Provide informational mterials to the critical sectors 
(1.e., youth, labor, student, peasant, and intellectual groups) 
of the indigenous population. 


(j) In collaboration with other responsible agencies, 
encourage U.S. private interests (business firms, foundations, 


etc.) to take actions in support of the U.S. Government policies 
and programs, 


(k) Develop and maintain a flow of information to the rest 
of the world exposing communist inspired subversion and insurgency. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


CLANDESTINE OP@RATION - Activities to accomplish intelli- 
gence, counter-intelligence, and other similar activities spon- 
sored or conducted by governmental departments or agencies, in 
such @ way @s to assure secrecy or concealment. 


COLD WAR - A state of international tension, wherein 
political, economic, technological, sociological,. psychological, 
paramilitary, and military measures short of overt armed con- 
flict involving reguler military forces are employed to achieve 
national objectives. 


COUNTERGUERRILLA WARFARE - Operations and activities 
conducted by armed forces, peramilitary forces, or non-military 
agencies of a government against guerrillas. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY - Those military, paramilitary, political, 
economic, psychological, and civic actions taken by a government 
to defeat subversive insurgency. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE - That aspect of intelligence activity 
which is devoted to destroying the effectiveness of inimical 
foreign intelligence activities and to the protection of informa- 
tion against espionage, individuals against subversion, and 
installations or material against sabotage. 


COVERT OPERATIONS - Operations which are so planned and 
executed as to conceal the identity of or permit plausible denial 
by the sponsor. They differ from clandestine operations in that 
emphasis is placed on concealment of identity of sponsor rather 
than on concealment of the operation. 


EVASION AND ESCAPE (E&E) - The procedures and operations 
whereby military personnel and other selected individuals are 
enabled to emerge from an enemy-held or hostile area to areas 
under friendly control. 

GUERRILLA - A combat participant in guerrille warfare. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE (GW) ~- Military and paramilitary opera- 
tions conducted in enemy-held or hostile territory by irregular, 


predominantly 
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predominantly indigenous forces. 


INSURGENCY - A condition resultinz from a revolt or insur- 
rection against a constituted government which falls short of 
civil war. In the current context, subversive rasurgency ts 
primarily commnist inspired, supported, or exploited. 











INTERNAL DEFENSE - The full range of measures taken by a 
government to protect its society from subversion, lawlessness, 
and insurgency. 


INTERNAL SSCURITY - The state of law and order prevailing | 
within a nation. 


MILITARY CIVIC ACTION = The use of preponderantly indi- 
genous military forces on projects useful to the local population 
at all levels in such fields as education, training, public works, 
agriculture, transportation, comminications, health, sanitation 
and others contributing to economic and social development, which 
would also serve to improve the standing of the military forces 
with the population. (U.S. forces may at times advise or engaze | 
in military civic actions in overseas areas, ) 





PARAMILITARY FORCES - Forces or groups which are distinct 
from the regular armed forces of any country, but resembling 
them in organization, equipment, training, or mission. 


PARAMILITARY OPERATION = An operation undertaken by a 
paramilitary force. 





PROPAGANDA = Any information, ideas, doctrines, or special 
appeals in support of national objectives, designed to influence 
the opinions, emotions, attitudes, or behavior of any specified 
group in order to benefit the sponsor, either directly or in- 
directly. 


BLACK - Propaganda which purports to emanate from a source 
other than the true one. 


GREY - Propagenda which does not specifically identify any 
source. 


WHITE - Propaganda disseminated and acknowledged by the 
sponsor or by an accredited agency thereof. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ( 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE- The planned use of propaganda and 
other psychological actions having the primary purpose of influ- 
encing the opinions, emotions, attitudes, and behavior of hostile 
foreign groups in such @ way as to support the achievement of 
national objectives. 


SUBVERSION - Action designed to undermine the military, 
economic, psychological, morale, or political strength of a 
regime . ' 
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MODEL OUTLINeé OF COUNTRY INTERNAL DEFENSE PLAN 





I. - BACKGROUND 


A. Resume of US-subject country relations. 

B. Strategic importance to U.S. 

C. Economic and social conditions prevailing. 

D, Past, present and future threats to internal stability. 

E. Orientation of foreign policy and relations with 
neighboring states. 

F. External threats. 


II. - DEFINITIVE STATEMENT OF SUBJECT COUNTRY'S VULNERABILITIES 





A. Political. 

B, Socio-economic. 

C. Security (police, militery and paremilitary) and 
( intelligence. 

D. Psychological information. 


Ill. 


POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 


A. Statement of overall U.S. policy and objectives for 
subject country in context of I and II above. 

B. Identify and explain any recommended changes to be 
made to approved objectives. 


IV. = COURSE OF ACTION 





List under the following headings, the lines of action 
required on the part of the subject country, the U.S. and 
third countries and/or international organization neces- 
sary to attain U.S. objectives: 





A. Political. 

B. Socio-economic. 

C. Security (including intelligence). 
D. Psychological information. 


V. - RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 








For FY-63-67 (i.e. S-year projections) summarize plan 


¢ and program 
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and program resource requirements for the subject country, 
the U.S. and third countries and/or international organiza- 
tions. Employ the following system of categorization and 
relate progrem elements to lines of action contained in 
Section IV. 


A. Socio-economic progrems - List program totals and 
major projects for the following: 


1. Long-range development (little immed iate impact). 
2. Short-range projects such as: 


Community development. Credit. 

Housing. Labor. 

Health and sanitation. Road construction. 
Food. Information. 
Education. 


B, Civic action (military, paramilitary and police). 


1. Employ same categories as for socio-economic pro- 
grams, 


C. Security programs. 
1. Police and paramilitary. 
(a) Equipment 
(ob) In-country advisory assistance. 
(c) Participant training. 
2. Military (by service). 
(a) Equipment and material. 
(ob) In-country advisory assistance. 
(c) Formal training. 
3. Other 
D. Psychological/information. 
1. Mass media, including technical assistance. 
2. Cultural exchange. ° 
3. Libraries. 


VI. - APPENDICES 
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APPENDICES 





A. Listing of U.S. resources available for application 
in subject, - i.e., U.S. Corps of Engineers 
capabilities, Peace Corps, Ford Foundation-type 
operations, special forces augmentation teams, 


etc. 


B. Additional non-USG programs and activities. 
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M2 NOV 10 16 o5 THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


November 9, 1962 
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MEMORANDUM FOR The Secretary of Defense 


In your memorandum of September 24, 1962, you answered 
several of my questions concerning fighter aircraft -- our own 
and the aircraft of the Soviet bloc. Simultaneously, I had from 
CIA information concerning the Soviet fighter aircraft production, ( 
Subsequently, on October 3, in a reminder memorandum from Ne 
Mr. Kaysen, we raised additional questions, and from General 

Taylor on October 6, I had a brief answer on the state of our 

fighter aircraft production capability in relation to likely needs in 
Europe. 


From this information, I have deduced the following: 


That the Defense Department believes that our F4H -- a 
as a fighter-bomber -- is superior to anything that \ 
will be in the Soviet operational inventory during the 

same time period as the F4H is operational, as far . 

as we know; 


That the Defense Department feels that the present 
procurement schedule for the Navy and the Air Force 
from now until 1968, at the anticipated production 
rates, is sufficient for our needs, 


I note by your memorandum that you are conducting a comprr- 
hensive review of our tactical forces, which you will report t_ 
me this month, In the presentation of this review, it is my hope 
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that these additional questions might be answered: 


Based on our best estimate, if we were confronted 
with a conventional warfare situation in Europe and, at the same 
time, increased threats to ourselves and our allies by Communist 
China in the Far East -- while we are engaged at the same tempo 
that exists now in Cuba -- would our interceptor capability and 
our fighter-bomber capability meet these requirements? If not, 
what would be our best compromise solution? . 


I realize that I pose the most difficult question first, 
but let us suppose that the only front in which we were challenged 
would be East and West Germany: If we were to get into war 
in Europe, needing both fighter bombers and interceptor aircraft, 
do we now have an inventory that would enable us to attain air 
superiority? Approximately what numbers of planes of the various 
types would make up our capability? Would they be able to hold 
their own against the Soviet inventory in 1963? 


Continuing the above premise, and assuming the production 
schedule you outlined in your September 24 memorandum, would 
our requirements vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc be met in 1964 or 
1965? 


I know that aircraft attrition in warfare is difficult 
to estimate, From what you know of our production capability 
of the F4H, would production meet anticipated attrition if we were 
to go into a conventional war in the next 12 months? If not, should we 
expedite this orderly production schedule so that we will have the 
needed number of F4H -- and other models -- sooner than the 
schedule you now have set up? 


Another concern of mine is our ability to re-deploy 
our interceptor aircraft and our fighter-bomber aircraft to the 
European Theater in time to prevent our losing air superiority 
over the battlefield. Have you any views on this subject? 
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Finally, knowing that pilot training and other main- 
tenance and operational skills are required for the proper em- 
ployment of fighter aircraft, if I directed that our fighter 
procurement be doubled in 1963 and 1964, would the trained 
pilots and other trained personnel be available to man the aircraft 
we would produce and deliver? 


If your anticipated report does not respond to all of these questions, 
do not delay its submission. I know that these are not easy 
questions, and that it might be necessary for you to ask the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to expedite a supplementary report that would 
include consideration of the points I have raised. 


{hebben ) 


The Honorable Robert S. McNamara 
Secretary of Defense 
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Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 


Defense McNamara 


JCSM- 868-62 Washington, November 14, 1962. 


(Source: National Archives and Records Administration, 
RG 218, JCS Records, JMF 3105 (22 Jun 62) Sec 1. Top Secret. 


17 pages of source text not declassified. | 
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AFTERNOON OF FRIDAY, NOVEMBER iéth AT 5:15 P.M. - about one hour. 
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No one in attendance except the President and DCI. 


The purpose of the visit was to brief the Presidenton the probable 
attitudes of General Eisenhower at meeting scheduled for following day. 
The President read DCI memorandum of October 2ist and was informed that 
Eisenhower's most recently expressed views on the Cuban situation, which 
were on November 7th, did not deviate materially from those expressed in 
the memorandum. Secondly DCI reviewed memorandum of November l6th, 
outlining Eisenhower's views on organization. The President retained this 
memorandum and stated he would discuss the subject with’ Bundy. Kennedy 
seemed inclined to favor some form of organization different from that 
existing at the present time but questioned going as far as an OCB-—Planning 
Board concept of the latter days of the Eisenhower Administration. In 
conclusion the President expressed gratification with the functioning of the 
Executive Committee; thought that perhaps the Executive Committee could 
be made a permanent organization subsidiary to the NSC and that it could be 
kept at about the same membership and that it would not be necessary to 
admit into the councils of the Executive Committee the large number of 
on-lookers who seem to have the privilege of attending NSC meetings. 


If an arrangement was made, then the Executive Committee could 
meet regularly and be briefed by the DCI, could discuss intelligence findings 
and conclusions and also discuss problems and also prospective problems in 
the national field. McCone strongly supported this concept. 


McCone pointed out that at the present time the Executive Committee 
meets, the principals are confronted with a series of unilateral papers 
prepared for the most part by State and Defense. These papers are not 
circulated in advance and therefore members of the Executive Committee 
outside of these two departments could not have the benefit of advance study 
and advice from their respective organizations; therefore it was very 
difficult to establish a position. McCone pointed out that in the past, Planning 
Board which was made ap of representatives of each of the interested 
Departments would consider a paper prepared by any one of the departments 
and then the representatives of the NSC members would brief the principals 
on the arguments pro and con, and the principals therefore come to the 
meeting with an informed and thoughtful position. 
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McCone also furthermore pointed out there was a er of the 
staff "taking over" the basic responsibility or the basic thinking on policy 
positions and this had happened under the prior Administration. However 
the DCI felt that with the strong leadership such as exercized by 
McGeorge Bundy this danger could be avoided. 


The President seemed inclined to formalize the Executive 
Committee along the above lines. No decision was made. 


McCone then briefly reviewed the Killian Board letter and steps 
being taken to develop a report and in answer to the President's question, 
I stated that in his opinion, our failures in Cuba which were not serious, 
were (1) timidity of overflights in view of the Sakhalin and ChiCom 
incidents; (2) fixation on the probable USSR policy 9{ deploying missiles 
in view of present and past policy and (3) In view o tekt many refugee 
and agent reports had not been considered or permitted into the evaluation 
and reporting. DCI said he thought review would bring these points into 
focus, that they were not necessarily applicable to other danger spots 
throughout the world. The President expressed satisfaction with the 
functioning of the Intelligence Community; made an interesting comparison 
with the "intelligence" of the Washington Press Corps, which observed a 
period of several days where there was obviously a crisis but none had the 
“intelligence means" to uncover what was going on. 


DCI then reported on the up-coming Fell case in London and the 
Wynne arrest in Romania and steps taken by CIA to review and appraise 
CHICKADEE reports for authenticity. 


JOHN A. McCONE 
Director 
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MEMORANDUM FOR COLONEL EWELL 


SUBJECT: Tactical Nuclear Study 


1. This morning Carl Kaysen gave me the attached draft 
memo from himself to Gilpatric and amplified upon it orally. He 
has recently spoken with some high-level people in Defense, and 
they agree with his feeling that by 1 March it will be impossible for 
the Special Studies Group to turn out a definitive paper which might 
at least tend to silence the skeptics on one side or both of the 
argument. I might add right here that he is not dead sure he will 
send the attached draft, but has asked me for suggestions in 
modifying it. 


2. I believe Kaysen's thinking, as known to you, comes 
through quite clearly in the attached draft. Just to nail it down, he 
expressly told me that Alain Enthoven wonders why Pershings 
cannot do everything the shorter-range stuff can. In short, the 
command and control tail is wagging the nuclear dog. However, 
the idea of extending the study deadline may be a good one; Kaysen 
notes in this connection that General Taylor would probably go 
along --with the understanding that the decisions on production for 
FY 65 would also be delayed and would not be pre-judged. 


3. I would recommend holding my contacts with Kaysen 
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SUBJECT: | , Proposed Guidelines for Further Study of the Seiten 
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> On January 7, 1963 you transmitted proposed guidelines for 


‘the above study. There are three areas in which it might be useful 


to ask additional questions. All are of a rather broader scope than 
those posed in the guidelines. | 

First is the question of the relation of the tactical nuclear 
weapons singled out for particular study--ADM's, artillery and DAVY 
CROCKETT --to weapons of longer -range, especially SERGEANT 
and PERSHINGS. Are the military tasks for ‘which the shorter -range 
weapons are intended by their nature so unamenable to targeting by 
the longer-range ‘weapons that we must plan of including ‘them in our 
arsenal despite the obvious and major problem which they will create 
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7 1° © the extent to which ene | use of tactical nuclears hieh 
each side the incentive to preempt on the strategic level. Further, 
1® Ja 


in the European situation, does not the civil damage feat extensive 


tactical nuclears make it more attractive frorn the point of view of 
> se P 3°rg 
our European allies to initiate the early use of strategic weapons? 
Third is one quoction of the ——* of tactical nuclear weapons 
eoy |, 


after an exc heniaie of strategic blows. In other bared ‘how, after 


a straicgic exchange, would the possession versus the non-possession 





: abe dey niin ” 


of a wide variety of tactical neclear ground —— compars ? 
Since these three questia « are broad ont raise many important 
poottems, it appears doubtful that answers:to them can be achieved 
: OT ie 

with preset deadlines. Accordingly, I anes ) requested the AEC to 
explore the possibility o ementing me decision deadlines for the FY 

Tt eee, ~s sneha! Udy DE A Oud me Cave, 
1965" weapons prodiction program ‘until June re . oe is ponatbie 
Without a substantial increase in the cost of sotecine the List of 
weapons ander study or without # substantial delay in achieving the 
scheduled output then | think the proposed study should be given 2 


broader ecope and a later deadline. 
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our aid should be used to settle some of their 

historical differences with their neighbors. Also he 
said, we can't have neutrals falling into theCommunist 
camp. It may be personally obnoxious to have us ) 
to have to deal with Sukarno and Nassar but it is 
necessary. 
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Strong effort must be made in the next few months 
to tie our AID very closely to the security of the United 
States. The test of every Aid posal is whether it 
serves the U.S. It was a mistake, the President believes, 
to call ie aa AID, a mistake made by this Administra- 
tion. Mu Security may have become a tired term but it 
is still a better one. : 
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an extremely tad psychological effect 
ie the UB. She very feres of Kbruskancy 
Bussia while we drift could prove to be a tremendous 
victory for his if we do not end the drift and move for- 


ward. 


The President said with Mey emphasis, “We have to 

prevent another recessicn.* we had one, he said, the 

——— contemplated deficit of 12 billion could go as 
gh as 20 billion dollars and with disastrous effects. 


MILITARY 1 
The President said he was confident that some of the | 
military were disturbed over the cut-backs in some pro- 
such as B-70, Nike-Zeus and Skybolt but he reminded | 
the highest proportion of the budget by far is going , 
ense 








th Defense commitments he said that 
bs is to persuade some of our Allies 
in Europe, very adverse conditions, that they must 
do The coming months are go to be | 


strategy. 


As he 414 in other places, the President stressed 
that we sust consider very bard -the narrow interest of 
the 0.5. as well as the general interest of the world. 
Otherwise the voice of the U.S. will become less and less 
; ant 35 this happens free world power will also become less | 
ess. 


He remarked that DeQaulle’s strategy is in fact 
based entirely on the power of the U.S. 


He placed heavy sis on the importance of a 
' guclearr test tan. If USSR readily wants one and ! 
knows we gust ultimately include hina, then the 
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: conclusion 
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conclusion of test ban negotiations can have helpful 
consequences that we are not yet able to define. 


He expressed great concern about the possibility 
of the Chinese Communist nuclear capability. /He thought 
a test ban agreement might produce pressure against 
ere of such a capability. Any negotiations that 
can hold back the Chinese Communists are - + Bo pty 
he said, because they loom as our major an sts of 
the late 60's and beyoné.) 


The President spoke for approximately more than 40 
minutes with considerable force and clarity. He used no 
notes but was obviously well organized in his train of 
thought and concepts. He sed thanks to everyone 
at the meeting for the work and their colleagues 
had done in the last year. He was pleased by the my 
various branches of the Government bad been cooperating : 
and hoped that this inter-relationship would grow even 
stronger in the next year. 


_ —— 
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MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD > 


SUBJECT: NSC Meeting, 22 January 1963 


1. The meeting was primarily a 40-minute monelogue by the 
President. He was very impressive, using a0 notes, and speaking 
lucidly aad clearly. He went across the board of international issues. 


2. Cubs. He said that one of the lessons from Cuba was the impor- 
tance of giving the other side time to consider alternatives. He referred 
to the heated debates in ExCom as te whether we should execute an air 
strike at ance against the Seviet missiles or first blockade the Island. 
The advantage of taking the second course was the fact that the Soviets 
had time to consider alternatives and to turn back the ships, thus avoid- 
ing & spasmodic response which might have initiated nuclear war. For 
that reason he is pressing hard for conventional forces since he feels that 
their use have the upique quality of gaining time for a consideration of 
alternatives. A nuclear exchange would defeat all parties, and only 
through proper utilisation of conventional forces can we avoid such 
exchange 


3. He said the time may come for intervention in Cuba, perhaps in ths 
form of a blockade more intense than the previous one, of an invasica oF 
@ a reprisal against Cuba in compensation for Soviet aggression elsewhere, 
possibly in Berlia. He said military action against Cube is always within 
the area of possibility; therefore, the military must always be prepsred 
te move rapidly on Cuba. He said we should be ready for military interven- 
tion in Berlin and Cuba at the same time. . 
4. . - The President discussed at length the French situation 
and back on relations with DeCGaulle, he felt there was 
nothing he could have done by way of reconciling DeGaulle to prevent the 
present situation. Lf he had made concessions in the nuclear field they would 
have been to no avail since DeGaulle had long since been committed to s 
Western Europe under French leadership. Any concessions would have 
been interpreted as appeasement and would act have diverted DeGaulle. 
Thus, the present conflict was inevitable. 
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5. The President acted the efforts of DeGaulle to pull the Germans 
closer to him. This does not really worry him so long a8 Germany faces 
the West and is not attracted to the East. The exclusion of Britain {rom 
the Common Market is unfortunate but we can live with this exclusion. As 
a matter of fact, we would have to make rather substantial economic sacri- 
fices if Britain jeined the Market. We were for it in order to strengthen the 
European economic stability. Lf the Europeans cannot work out the admission 
of Great Britain, he was sorry but this was aot critical. In view of these 
trends, our policy should be the strengthening of NATO and the development 
of the multilateral concept. (He did not define the multilateral concept). It 
is through the multilateral concept that we increase the dependence of the 
European nations on the United States and tie these nations closer to us. 
Thus, we thwart DeGaulle who wants to cause a split between Eureve and 
the United States. 


6. Economic matters. He urged that all US representatives in 
economic negotiations be alert for those things which might work against 
our need to control the gold outflow. He noted that the downward trend in 
gold continues and that by 1964 this must be under control. By that time, 
if the rate continues, the dollar wil! be in real trouble. He said he was not 
worried about the domestic deficit ia the budget but does worry about the 
international deficit. He reverted te the fact that we were spending teo 
much relatively for the defense of Europe. We must resist any proposal 
adversely affecting the gold reserves. A great deal of our loss of goid 
was due to the unfair division of effort in the NATO area. If we allow our 
economic strength te be drained off, we will lose our hold on Europe and 
will end up at the mercy of our former clients. 





7. Neutrals. The President said he was aware of eriticiems that 
we are going to the aid of neutrals at the cost of our allies. The fact is 
that we are proceeding in accordance with the interests of the United States. 
He didn't approve of the leadership of India but it is to our interest to have 
a subecontinent that can defend itself. The US can't undertake to settle all 
quarrels between third parties but it is our pelicy te keep important neutrals 
out of the Communist camp. It woul leok very bad indeed if in the next 
few years five or six countries would fall to Communism because of the 
failure of the United States to give them aid. 


@ Aid. The President then talked about military and economic aid. 
He is very much afraid Congress will want to cut the heart out of the aid 
program. He asked all representatives, particularily the military, to stress 
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the security interest of the United States in this program. We don't aid 
countries because we like them but because it is necessary to our security. 
He is counting om getting help {rom a report by General Clay on this subject. 


9. Budget. It looks as though there will be a 12 te 12-1/2 billion 
dollar deficit im the budget. He is not concerned about the deficit, but he 
is concerned about the lack of economic growth. On a per capila basis, 
we have not grown more than 1% per year for the last 10 years. The 
national debt has increased only 7% in 15 years, whereas the debt of the 
State ef Virginia has increased 300%. He fears another recession which 
would reeult in continued gold outflow and loss of morale in the economic 
field. Hence, the tax cut was very important. 


10, Military programs. He realised there is disappointment in 
some quarters that some programs are not being funded, such as the RS-70, 
Zeus, and Skybolt. He hoped that the military «riticisms would take into 
account thé global effect of the budget inspite of the omission of some 
programs. 


ll. Disarmament. He spoke of the importance of a test ban treaty 
if we could get a serious respense from the Soviets. Such a baa would be 
instituted only with the understanding that if the Chinese started testing, 
the ban would be lifted. He hoped that a test ban agreement with the Soviets 
might act as a restraint on the Chinese and either prevent or retard them 
from becoming a auclear power. If this potential exists, such a ban might 
be worthwhile. 





12. Is cloeing, the President expressed appreciation for the help ia 
the past year and said he hoped that mutual confidence had increased. He 
asked that procedures be improved for speedy decision making. 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefe of Staff 


ee 
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bow by CLA Rapier" nr Sys 
Notes on Remarks by President Kennedy before the Nations] Security Council 
Tuesdsy, January 22, 1963 


i 


I wil) stert by reviewing sreas of policy which wil) be before us 
in the coming months and indicete the general sttitude which I have towerd 


them and to emphasize where ve might put our emphasis in the next few months. 

The responsibilities of the United States ere worldwide and the U.S. 
is the only country which is recognizing its wide responsibilities. We ere 
pert of NAT®, SEAT), etc. and support other pects even though ve ere not 
a part of them. Other netions are not doing their share. 

Would like to sey a word first about Cube. 

The indicetions are that the importence of timing is of paramount 
importance in reaching judgments — both by the USSR and the US. Our big 
problem is to protect our interests and prevent a nucleser wer. It was a 
very close thing whether we would engage in a quarantine or an air strike. 
In looking back, it wes really thet it presented us with an inmediste crises 
and the USSR had to make their judgment and come to a decision to act in 
twelve hours. In looking beck over that four or five dey period, we all 
changed our views somewhat, or at least apprecisted the adventeges end 
disadvanteges of alternate cources of ection. Theat is wheat we should do 
in any other struggle with the Soviet Union — end I believe we wil) be 
in one in the future. We should have sufficient time to consider the 
elternatives. You could see that the Russians ha’ a good deal of debste 
in a 48 hour period. If they had only to ect in an hour or two, their 
actions would heve been spasmodic and might heve resulted in nucleer var. 
It ie importent that we heve time to study their reaction. We should 


continue our policy even though we do not get Europe to go slong with us. 
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The time will probehly come when we will have to act agein on Cube. 
Cuba might be our response in some future situstion -—— the same way the 
Russions have used Berlin. /We ney decide thrt Cute might be « more 
setisfectory response than « nuclear resronse. We must be ready -— s]though 
this might not come. We should be prepared to move on Cube if it should 
_be in our national interest. | The planning by the US, by the Militery, 


in the direction of our effort should be advanced always keeping Cube 





in mind in the coming monthe end to be ready to move with al] possible 
speed. We can use Cube to limit their actions just es they heve hed 
Berlin to limit our actions. 

In themtter of Burope, the US has been feced since 1958 with deCaulle's 
position. * « « « muclear veto by French .... President Elsenhover 
reviewed the problem and took the position thet it should be reviewed by 
the NATO netions — the NATO nations would not act. =... no agreement 
between the Three. Thet decision this Administration also supported. 
Hovever, thie decision has not produced the present contention with the 
French. Even when I was in Paris lest June, de Gaulle said he would 
make some proposal in regard to NATO iteelf. Al) through his speeches 
end his memoirs he indicates it is his desire to have « Burope in which 
France would be « dominant power speaking to the USSR and to the Western 
World as an equel. If we had given him stomic weapons he would be difficult 
to deal with. 

De Geulle did not question our support of Western Europe because ve 
have maintained strong representetion there, but the French heve not. 

They have not been aggressive as ve have been end, therefore it is not « 
distrust of us thet we will desert Burope but it is thet he feele that Frence 


shoud assert « position es « strong France end cease ites growing re] lance 


on the U.S. 


— 
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Having made such proposals to the US end Grert Britein and been 
turned down, he hes made the same turn to Germeny. This is not so bed 
es it hes prevented Germeny moving to the Exest. And, historically, 
Germany's trade hes been to the East. There is not much herm to us 
in this porttion. With Greet Britain joining the Co-mon Market, this 
would strengthen Burope but France will not let them in at this time. 

“If G.B. does go in, it will cost us « good desl in trede, but it will 
be good for the stebility of Burope. France keeping Britein out is « 
setbech for us, but a more severe setbeck for G.B. They are going to 
heve a difficult time in Burope. It is our interest to strengthen Burope 
end the unilateral concept, and deGeulle is opposed to this. By 
strengthening the multilateral concept, it strengthens NATO end increases 
their dependence on us. This strengthens our invluence in Burope end 
gives us the power to guide Burope and keep it strong. The events of the 
pest two weeks makes it importent for us to support the multileteral 
concept end thet is why deCaulle is more opposed to it. It will be 
difficult to work this out, but it is importent thet we do so. But 

we should not be wholly distressed. 

After al] we have done for France in so many ways, deGaulle has opposed 
us in many pleces throughout the world ~- in NATO, in the Congo end other 
pleces -- but he is there end we have to live with it. One way we can 40 
so is to strengthen the mutileteral force end NATO. 

Our negotistors on trade matters will have to be very careful to protect 
our interests. Our trede belance is of greet concern and is not under contro). 
If we get down to the $12 billion coverage of our national reserve we will 
be in trouble. We will heve pressure on the doller and pressure from the 
Congress end they wil] begin to follow « much narrower policy. We will 
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We will be very tough sbout the ections thet Europe tekes. We maintein 

lerge forces in West Germany. If West Germany does not maintein sufficient 

forces but insteed concentrates on agriculture] production for instence to 

our detriment, we must teke a stronr position. At present we ere paying 

helf of Norway's air end sea pover for instance end supporting NATO, and 

they ere “living off the fat of the lend* while we are paying for their 

protection. In the coming months we must concentrate on howw can 

protect the interests of the United Stetes. We heve pursued a very generous 

policy. We heave lost our economic power over these countries. Wow we 

are running out ‘and if the French end others get stomic capecity they 

will be independent and we vill be on the outside looking in. Do not 

think thet the Buropeens will do anything for us even though we heve done 

@ lot for them. So we must heve all our representetives looking out 

very strongly for the U.S. interests. We must te sure our economic house 

is in order end use our militery, policitel power to protect our ow interests. 
Regerding our ettitude toward the neutrals. There is criticism sbout 

our leck of difference between the Allies end the neutrels. the Pekistenis 

ere critical, but we must recognise the importence of the Indiens. If 

they joined the Chinese we would heve no free south Asia. The Pekistennis 

ere struggling egainst the Indians end the Afganistens. They will use or 

attempt to exploit our power. Our interest is to make « strong sub-continent. 

We will use the country thet can help further thet sim. We have used India 

letely. We do not like their present leadership, but we can use them. While 

doing thie we heve moved evay from the Pakistennis and they ere moving closer 

to the Chinese ond against the Indiens. We heve not been able to persuade 
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the Pakistannis or the Afgenistans to chance thir policy on India. 
These forces vere there long before we came on the écene and we cannot 
do much about it -—— we cannot settle all the disputes, but we want to 
keep than free from the Communists. We cannot permit those who call 
themselves neutrals to be completely taken into the Communist cemp. 

We must keep our ties with Nassir end others, even though we do not 
like the leaders themselves. 

With regard to AID which is going forward under Generel Cley, ve 
hope we can tie this whole concept of aid to the safety of the United 
Stetes. This is the reason we give sid. The test is whether it will 
serve the United Stetes end if we can equate it to thet. AID is not 
a good word. Perhaps we can describe it better es Mutusl Assistance -- 
though this is en old term. Some countries can go it alone, but ve 
must do all we can. We must make every effort to keep a country out 
of the communist bloc. It is more difficult to get a country out of a 
communist bloc once it is in. It sometimes seems hopeless. The Congress 
may cut the heart out of Foreign Aid and this is a grest danger to the 
sefety of the United Stetes. Even the French give more eid than we do 
on a per cepita basis. We will probably take « cut, but we do not want 
to hurt our Defense effort. We would not like four or five countries to 
suddenly turn comrunist just because we did not give e certein amount of 
eid. We must look this over very carefully and put aid on the basis it 


will best serve our own interest. 
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Turning to the domestic scene, we will heve s defic't of ebout $12 
of $124 billion. We heve made an effort to hold the deficit dow and 
we heve in the pest three years. i Except for Defense ond Space end 





Interest on the Debt we heve mmx increased the National Pudget but it 

hes been increased less than it was under the previous Administration. 
With the tremendous movement from the country to the cities, we have hed 
many problems. While the costes heve increased, the receipts have dropped. 
We have only increased sbout 1% « yeer in the growth rate during the past 
ten yeers. This is serious, perticularly with the grert increase in pop- 
ulation. 

I think this Tax Bill is very importent. If we get another recessi0On 
in this country it will Sextetbcfiem have « bad effect on the gold reserve. 
It will heave a bad psycologicel effect on the people of the U.S. And when 
we see the «trong position thet Mr. Khruschev is taking with regard to 
egricultural and other domestic sections of the economy -- end if we just 
drift, we will look vory bed to other netions. 

Furthermore, the deficit is a reflection of the fight in the hot end 
cold wer we havo been fighting during the past fifteen yeors. If we 
go to a deficit of $12 billion, this would be e most serious effrir for 
the United Stetes. If we can go forwerd with the present Tax Rill, we 
will be in much better shape. All of these matters -- the tax progren, 
AID, defense, etc. are all related. 

The Militery ere disturbed because of our feilure to go forwerd with 
certein programs. For instance: The B~70, Nike-7eus, Skybolt. Asa 
matter of fact, we are going forwerd with e lerge program and there is a 


limit te how much we can do, and if the necessity develops we will do more * 
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This Administration hes spent a good many mi)lions more than hes been 
sppropristed for S ace end Defense -—- nnd perhaps ve should spend more. 

One of our big jobs will be to persusde our collesgues in Europe to 
to do a better job themselves. If we maintain six divisions in Europe 
end they only maintein a force which will permit them to fight only two 
or three deys -—- if we have sufficient force to fight and supply for 
ninety deys and those around us cen ohly fight for two or three days, 
then we should teke another look. France cerries their burden sbroad, 
but not in Europe. We should consider very herd the nerrow interests of 
the United Stetes »s well es the interests of the Free World. If we 
grown weak economically, our influence will grow less md less end if 
that happens, our Free World's position will grown weaker. De Gaulle 
is basing his whole position on the position of the United Stetes. He 
can do thie because he feels we will maintein our militery power in Europe 
and he can bank on it. 

Mr. Foster is engaged in the Test Pen. We might be successful here 
if the Russians need it end if they know that we will change this if the 
Chicoms develop an stomic capscity. If they do we will heave grest difficulty 
in protecting Asia. If the Test Ban Treaty is successful it will inhibit 
the Russians from sterting a nucleer war end if so we should meke every 
effort to conclude the tresty. But if the nuclesr test ban includes only 
the Russiens end the U.S. it is not worth very much. We should support 
Foster all we can until we see whore it is going. If we get a successful 
treaty, we will fight it through if it will help us. (On the Hill ?) 

Thanks for your cooperetion. All worked well together end hermoniously. 


Hope we can maintein the mutus] relations which hove been so good in this 


Administration. 
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Mr. Bunty presided throughout the m esting ° 


Z 2k Bundy and: Klein mentioned Prime Minister Fanfani and the 

| ¢ Vupiter withdrawal from Italy. Fanfani does not want any Nestsemst “7 Sr 

| athanle Siumminy Council presentation or consideration unti] 30 January, 

ims part: so as to permit Pussisems Seanesy te leem one - *. 

| firet "; hie. eared ceatevense tomorrow. es 

| 3 3. The mecting thio mesutag ‘moctty addressed: the: cahject on 

7 of tactical nuclear:weapons, im general and as specifically embodied 
in the currently active study by the Chairman's SQudy Group. * Monday 

| evening Kaysen showed me a new draft of hie memerandunr for - 

| Mr; Gilpatric on the proposed guidelines for the Tactital Nuclear - 

| Weapons study, and yesterday (Tuesday) noon I was'able to show 

| igto' Major Smith. “Attached is.a copy of the paper as of 2} January. 

| Apparently Kaysen wanted to clear hie draft with Bundy before sending 
is to:‘Mr: Gilpatric, and Bundy said that he had spent quite s bit of 

. time’ last: evening reading the peper end thinking about the problem 

: in general. I feel that I-should report, that, throughout the discussion 

| of this topic, Bundy's entire tone and approach conveyed a deep, 

even if contemptecusjsupercilious, mistrust of military motives and 

distrust of military minds. Im any event, the following aspects arose, 

not necessarily or exactly im chronological order: 





a. By way of extending Bandy's education on this subject, 
Kaysen noted that the Army at first; and them the Joint Staff inturn, — 
had always been operating om the firm assumption that tactical nuclear 
weapons were indispensable. With seference te his draft menorandum 
to Gilpatrie, Kaysen ventured to predict that the respense of the — 
AEC-would indicate that they could caly extend the deadline for their 
decision on' FY 65 predaction if semeene or other were te approve an 
additional less (or cost) of $X--Kaysen actually used $32 million as 

av example,’ but on what basis Ido net know, © Bundy of course did not 

, say that fi would be all right to absorb an additional multimillion 

) dollar cost, but the "atmosphere" was such that I gather the impression 
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that the money would probably preve no problem if the goverument, . 
and especially the sluggish military, could be brought around te a 
mere rational view-of and planning fer tactical nuclear weapons.. 
Incidently, Kaysem mentioned earlier in the discussien that Harry 
Rowen and Alain: Enthoven wers collaberating at Defense level on a 
similar and perallel psper for the SecDef, presumably keyed to the 
JCS deadline--and presumably (my own view) designed to undercut 
the anticipated views of the JCS. 


b. At this point Bundy expressed «.concern about tactical 
aucleay weapons which was somewhat in extrapolation of the usnal. 
New Freatier concerns. He wondered. how it might be possible te 
tie thie more oz less pursly military JCS study to the requirement: 
fer & rational US diplomatic posture. All thie sounds « little turgid 
but Bundy did mention de. Gaulle by saying that the latter, because 
he did not have any tactical nuclear weapons on the horizen and 
because ke would probably like te have them, might be impressed. 7¢ 
wp seme degree with a US tactical nuclear. weapons posture; at least 
that io the way | came eat is trying te follow his thinking:. Later 
on. he stated semewhat more explicitly that the forces one wants fer 
war are’ net necessarily thoss which ome may want "diplematically. " 
He asked Knyven how this: sort ef thinking might be made te appear 
in any final: governmental exercise om tactical nucleas: weapens. 
Kaysem, who was prebably « little behind Bundy fer ence, said 
that he thought the “interpremtive paper," which "General Taylor" 
would be doing in connection with the routine Jeint Staff study, 
could be circulated at an appropriate time to the highly placed 
policy men in the government. 


c. I got two requirements out of this morning's discussion 
on tactical nuclear weapons. The first was te find out from General 
Taylor's office what statements we had made or what assurances 
had given to the Germans concerning tactical nuclear weapons; Vlada 
specifically referred te a statement which General Taylor may have 
made along the line of: "You Germans will have available to you 
just what we will have available te ourselves." The second require- 
ment was that ! "keep in touch" with the progress of the Tactical 
Nuclear Weapons study within the Joint Staff and within the Office 
of the Chairman. 


~~ 
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4. There ensued a brief, sprightly, and metaphysical discussion 
on the future of a nuclear test ban agreement, with emphasis on the 
Chinese and the French (our Chinese," as someone called them). 

The enly point which I was able to pick up was that, in the event of 
a US-UK-USSR test the signatory powers might 
establish a “two year, " during which the likes of the French 
and Chinese, and anybody else who posscssed the capability, could 
taper off their national tests. | 






5. Bundy thought that his Staff input into the President's NSC 
talk yesterday had been highly productive, especially Komer's ideas 
on the neutral ceantries and specifically on Nasser, and Dungan's 
ideas om foreign aid. Bundy called the President's talk a "Bravera" 
performance, and the expression "mood music" was also applied to 
specific subjects which the President covered. In connection with 
foreign aid, Bundy mentioned that the mood of the Congress and 
the people was ene reason for having nominated a fine old hard rock 
like General Clay to the Chairmanship of this foreign aid Group. 
Someone said that General Clay seamed to be acting too toughly, 
but Bundy said that there were a lot of people in the Group to keep 
him in line; Max Millikan, MIT associate of Walt Rostow, came in 
for specific mention. ‘Gan cadens @ on oo an 
Administration is once again trying to use the Old asa 
stalking horse for their risky or unpleasant business. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL GOODPASTER 


Subject: US Policy on Tactical Nuclear 
Weapons in Europe 


l. In one of the first, and last, NSC policy documents approved 
by this administration, the unsympathetic attitude toward tactical 
nuclear weapons in Europe was made clear. The document was 
entitled, "NATO and the Atlantic Nations", (TAB A) and resulted 
from an Acheson report on the same subject. It was approved 
by the President on 22 April 1961. 


2. Setting forth a “pragmatic military doctrine" the paper « 
said (p. 5) the US ods urge cat: dl 
‘“NA TO euttaiie : . «+ « to prepare to meet nuclear 
or massive non-nuclear attack on the theater-~but not 
to a degree that would divert needed resources from 
non-nuclear theater programs to meet lesser threats or from 


programs to assure an ong and pootected US Cwetege 
power." 


3. Later, (p. 7), with reference to » mustons forces the paper 
stated: 


- The President should state that an offensive 
nuclear capability will be maintained in the European area 
and that nuclear weapons will not be withdrawn without 
adequate replacement. Nuclear weapons in NATO Europe 
may be regrouped as further studies may indicate. 


LE -2A0 -2L- 700 F* 


ul "b. Additional resources should be used to strengthen 
the nuclear capability now in Europe only where (i) going 
4 programs are so far underway that they could not be changed 
without serious adverse political effects, or (il) the increase 
re will not divert needed resources from non-nuclear tasks and 
a is clearly required to cover needs either for replacement or — 
hn expansion that cannot be met from outside the threater. 
a 
iN 
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The 1963 goals, as well as the proposed 1966 goals, 
=“ 


from this standpoint." 


4. In Athens last May, Secretary McNamara clearly implied 
to our NATO Allies that the US believed the need for tactical 
nuclear weapons would be less useful in the future. He stated: 


". Battlefield nuclear weapons were introduced in 
NATO at a time when our Shield forces were weak and the 
Soviet atornic stockpile was emall. In these circumstances it 
was reasonable to hope that NATO might very quickly halt 
a Soviet advance into Western Europe by unilateral applica- 
tien of suclear weapons on or near the battlefield. Using 
nuclear weapons tactically might still accomplish a desired 
and tn he carty 5900's. _ 


‘Rat how meadh Gienienes chedhé WATO place on theee 
capabilities? We should succeed in deterring the Soviets 
from initiating the use of nuclear weapons, and the presence of 
these weapons in Europe helps to prevent Soviet use locally. 
But NATO can no longer expect to avoid nuclear retaliation in 
the event that it initiates their use. Even a local nuclear 
exchange could have consequences for Europe that are moet 
painful te contemplate. Further, such an exchange would 
SS ey © Ole Sy Se ey Gy. It 
could lead to general nuclear war. 


"To &e sure, s very limited use of nuclear weapons, 
primarily for purposes of demonstrating our will and 
intent to employ such weapons, might bring Soviet aggression 
to a halt without substantial retaliation, and without 
escalation. This is a next-to-last option we cannot dismiss. 
But prospects for success are not high, and I desitate to 
a a a ee 
action. “ 


In the same speech, naweves, the Secretary stated: 
“There exists a deep and natural interest particularly 


@ the part of those Allies whe maintain nuclear delivery 
systems, that US nuclear warheads for such delivery systems 
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will be maintained in Europe. President Kennedy previously 
authorized Ambassador Finletter to state in the Permanent 
Council that the US will continueft> make available to the 
Alliance the nuclear weapons necessary for NATO defense, and 
will consult with its Allies about any significant changes which 
might occur in present US programs for supplying nuclear 
weapons in support of NATO forces." | 


To old NATO hands, whenever the word "Alliance" is used rather 
than "NATO" by this administration, it usually means weapons 
outside Europe, i.¢., strategic. Thus the Secretary's statement 
really does not necessarily mean that the US will maintain nuclear 
weapons “for the Alliance" in Europe. Rather the last sentence 
of the exhalt in truth foreshadows possible reductions. 


5. In Paris last December, Secretary McNamara, undoubtedly 
because of the known European fears that the US was in the process 
of a “nuclear withdrawal", did not speak out quite so strongly against 
tactical nuclear weapons. In fact, he seemed to retreat abit. He 
referred briefly to his remarks at Athens on the escalatory 
possibilities of the use of tactical nuclear weapons, and commented: 


“At this Jumcture, however, it is premature to suggest 
specific changes in our tactical nuclear programs. Because 
of the great strategic and tactical nuclear powers already at 
our disposal, we have time. I strongly urge that we ase the 
time not only to review our programs but also to re-examine 
the assumption on (sic) that tactical use of nuclear weapons 
by both sides would generally be to the advantage of the 
Alliance." 


Then significantly, the Secretary added: 


"I want to make it perfectly clear that it is our 
intention to maintain and to increase tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe. However, I doubt that they are the 
means by which we can compensate for non-nuclear weak- 
nesses." 


In the remainder of the speech Secretary NkNamara emphasised 
the need for NATO non-nuclear forces, asking $5.5 billion more 
from our Allies for these forces over the next five years. 
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6. In summary, in 196] the President approved a policy of 
restricting further the tactical nuclear build-up in Europe. Since 
then, all nuclear weapons productions schedules dispersal plans, 
and the original directive for JCS studies on tactical nuclear 
weapons have been drawn up with emphasis on reducing the availability 
and restricting the use of tactical nuclear weapons. (This can be 
documented, if desired.) But then in Paris US told its Allies 
we plan to increase tactical nuclear weapons. Yothing since 
December, has ‘shown that the Paris speech constituted a basic 4s 
change in policy. [This leads to a conclusion that while our Allies |,,:-/ 
believe we have plans to increase nuclear weapons in Europe, , 
our action policy still remains one of restricting any build-up and 


reducing the number of deployed weapons if possible! 
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—— 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE Af£coRD 
on4 : 


Subject: Views of ic. Enthoven on Tactical Nuclear wre 
Warfare - ' al a 





> ae 1. The following views were expressed by Dr. Enthoven in a y 
‘+, meeting with the Tactical Nuclear Branch, the Tactical Nuclear 
‘>  A@ Hoc Vice Chairman, and the Deputy Chairman, SSG on 4 February 
1963. Meeting with Dr. Enthove: was requested by Ceneral Edwards 
to discuss current Study Group efforts and interpretation of — 
memorandum from Hr. Kaysen of tl.e White House. . ‘ 


a. Dr. Enthoven prefaced his remarks by stating that 
Since our lest meeting of 10 December he had gained 4 
clearer view selative to where tactical nuclear weapons do 
and do not fit into cur strategic posture. His conclusions 


(1) It has been pretty well decided that it is feasible, 
desirable, and even necessary to have adequate deployed 
non-nuclear forces capable of holding an enemy conventional . 

' @ssault without the use of nuclear weapons. These deployed 
\ conventional forces can be feasibly backed up by necessary 
CONUS based reserves ani with such 4 eo we have a 

good capability of achieving reasonable objectives without 
resorting to nuclears. 


(2) When both sides lave a com arable balance of 
_ tactical nuclears, he has concluried that it is not to 
our advantage to initiate their use in most situations. 
Any theater in wiich tactical nuclear weap.ns are used 
becomes an area of mutual disaster - bvth population and is 
industry are destroyed. It looks row as if the cutual 
Gestiuction disadvantage out-weighs the military advantage. 


(3) Based on the above points, tactical nuclear weapons 
: are NOT required to substitute for a conventioial fo.ce 
ae Geficiency. Aside from weapons needed to demonstrate 
resolve, wiat then are tactical nuclear weapons for? The 
aaa @isewer is that tactical nuclear weapons are required to: 


(a) “Deter the other guy” from initiating tactical 
/ nuclear warfare, and 


(bo) If deterrence fails, to allow use to fight 
nuclear war in the theater. (In answer to a question 
later discussed, Dr. Eithoven acknowledged that a valid 
purpose of tactical nuclear weapons can be to deter 
the enemy from massing a decisive conventional force.) 


(4) Tactical nuclear forces have three basic design 
implications: 


4 (a) They must be able to survive and remain ready 
and capable during the conventional battle. They must 
live through the conventional phase without degradation ~ 
of capability while continuing to provide an = 
of nuclear deterrence. Safety (peacetime safety? 
and stability are parts of the problen. 


(>) They must have a second strike capibility, i.e., 
they must be able to survive @ nuclear onslaught 
iuitiated by the enemy. 
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(c) Having survived, they must the.. perform a 
useful military function, i.e., they must be able to 
provide effective nuclear fire when needed. 

° (5) Notwithstanding any views to the contrary, Kaysen, ) 
Rowen, and Enthoven t«ileve that in any general war the . 
strategic exchange wili dominate the outcome. | 


b. The t that an adequate level of conventional forces L 

_, Can be attained which can successfully fight in Europe without ) 
nuclear weapons is firmly established in the thinking of the 
President, the Secretary of Defense and “most of the people 
who work for them." We should re-read McNamara's December 

: ntation to the NATO Council of Ministers in this regard. 

* NATO outrumbe:s Warsaw Pact in population and soldiers; 

industrial production is times @s great. Thus the present 
administration is convince that proper organization of 
conventional forces can give us an adequate capability. 
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Admit , there is currently a problem of convincing our 
allies. must attack the myth of Soviet conventional 
superiority. ; 


Purther studies of our intelligence picture will have 
to be undertaken to examine this. Tie military and intelligence 
community appear to be overstating Soviet Bloc capability. 
It is not possible (unless McNamara has been “con-ed" by the 
Army) for the USSR to equip and support 100 divisions or .any- 
thing approaching that number on the amount of money they 
are spending. This leads to the "PEMA paradox": We are 
currently spending $3.3 billion for PEMA for 22 divisions 
. versus $3.6 billion equivalent by Soviets. How can they 
' equip such a force? Enthoven's estimate is that it would 
take the Soviets $15 billion annually to provide a 100 
division force when the divisions equated to those of the |- 
United States. It would be, indeed, resarkable if tiey were 
able to produce modernized conventional forces for what they _ | 


are spending. 


(Dr. Enthoven acknowledged later in the conference that ' 
the above argument and the line of reasoning outlined in 
paragraph la are based on the premise that our liutelligence * 
picture has not been fully correct in reflecting the Soviet , 
conventional threat, and that a deeper probe of the intelli- ) 
gence picture will affirm this. To what extent the concepts 
outlined by Enthoven would be altered if current estimates 
of the threat are upheld was not discussed. ) 


c. The conclusions expressed in =m > a above interact 
with the question of Dua oe peng ctical fighters, 
artillery and infantry battalions are now all designed for 
both conventional and nuclear roles. But in fact, dual 
capability may not be a good thing. It doesn't meet the 
requirement and is not @ realistic capability anyway. The : 
time of greatest weed for nuclear capability is duriig . 
conventional conflict when we are faced with great danger of | 
escalation by the Soviets - particularly if we are succeeding 
conventionally. Under present concepts of having dual ' 
capable forces we can't really do either job well. We need / 
two types of forces, as few weapons are really dual capable. , 


For example, land based tactical fighters do not meet 
the requirements of the design-objectives for tactical 
nuclear forces (see above) and therefore are not really «4 
dual capable system. ‘They are vulnerable on the ground in 











nuclear war and werefore are suitable prim. NSEC 293/s 
conventional operations. MMRBM can perform a - the 
nuclear missions now assigned to tactical fighters. 
_ Possibly carrier based aviation can be considered as dual 
. capable - vulnerability may not be as great and weapons of 
both types are immediately available. 


The problem presented with many nuclear weapons in 
the hands of the Army is survivability during the initial 
phase of nuclear war. Troops and weapons are not really 
protected inst muclear weapon effects. During the. 
conventional phase the nuclear delivery vehicles are vul- 

, nerable to conventional weapon attacks and in the way. 
. After escalation the conventional forces will be chewed 


up. 


When we give @ commander a dual capability there is a | 
tendency to emphasize nuclear training at the expense of 
conventional training. Conventional training, doctrine, and 


. | equippage suffer. 


The P4C is a good airplane for conventional war, how- 
ever, it is too vulnerable for nuclear war, PERSIHING is a 
‘partial answer pending development of other MMRMS's for this 
| mission. PERSHING has a fair range. In peacetime and during 
, conventional conflict, it can be kept back out of range of 
enemy non-nuclear forces and can perform @ military useful 7 
function. In this regard Dr. Enthoven referred to the Lee 
St on NATO interdiction as a useful employment. A 
mobile MRAM is probably not vulnerable except under blanket 
muclear attack. It is recognized that they could be 
elimirated in such an attack if the Soviets want to destroy 
Western Burope. Under these conditions external forces are 
required to deal with the situation. Dr. Enthoven envisions 
that specialized nuclear forces would “stay lost” but alert 
Guring convei.tional war. They should not be intermixed with 
the conventional forces. 


A real problem with DAVY CROCKETT is that it does not 
have adequate survival potential and cannot be adequately 
controlled under present organizational concepts. Objections 
to the DAVY CROCKETT and other short-range weapons are that 
they are up front and vulnerable and they are symbolic of / 
intent to use nuclears from the outset of any conflict 
situation. 


What we really need to do is figure out an approach to 
Gesigning special parpose tactical nuclear forces. 


The llowze concept (as expressed in his article in 
Army Magast ) may not be too valid for conventional conflict 
pe since it is limited in conventional firepower; 
however, some such concept t well fit into the develop- 
ment of special nuclear units. We should read 
"“Rommel's Memoirs." Lines on maps are fine things, but 
. « The FEBA referred to in the Initial Project 23 
Report — 7 hardly a valid consideration in ground nuclear 
| nor necessarily in conventional warfare. If we 
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¥ This is & misconstruction of Project 23 on this point. Refer- 
ences to a "FEBA" were deleted in most cases from Project 23 
for this very reason. ‘The notion of a “zone of contact” was 
substituted. 
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5 current and*past Soviet doctrine relatile to mass and 

, it is obvious that future war will not be 
fought along lines on a map. Have we not been over simpli-. 
fy the war too much in this respect? Thus, the prob 
of ‘s is that they depend on the use of a nuclear 
defense line. They might be valuable to protect the border 
but this pres & immediate escalation - or they could be 
useful on the . However, we can lay down @ line of 
seared earth with PERSHINGS if required. 


Insofar as ASW is concerned even the Navy does not 
see a net advantage to use by our side. We are better off 
non-nuclear because of the high risk of escalation and the 
problem of locating and identifying. On the other hand, 
attack submarines of Soviets have much better chances of 
locating and identifying our surfare forces. Use of nuclears 
are then much to his advan . (THIS IS AN IMPORTANT 
ADVANCE SINCE IT REPRESENTS CRACK IN MILITARY 
THINKING INDICATING THAT NUCLEAR WARFARE MAY NOT ALWAYS BE 
TO OUR ADVANTAGE, ) ' 


c. Kaysen, Rowen, and Entboven are all convinced that the 
stra c exchange will dominate the outcome of a neral 
war and may be decisive regardless of tactical nuclear 
weapons. As an indirectly related point, Dr. Enthoven indi- 
cated the possibility that our current SIOP guidance possibly 
should be changed to accept a lower level of damage expectancy 
in SIOP targeting. Perhaps retarcation and interdiction 
targets in should receive more emphasis. It is impor- 
tant to understand the role of tactical nuclears under these 
yo em amd to understand what they will or will not do 

or us. 





Evidence indicates that the Soviets have no nuclear 
warheads deployed outside the Soviet Union. They have 
re-usable MABM launchers. MNRUBs can give Soviet theater 
forces nuclear support. Couldn't Go the same for 
us and keep him from massing his units on the Western front? 
Twenty Tactical Recee squadrons are planned; can they keep 
track of enemy units for PERSHINO to hit? 


We realize today that our conventional forces are 
inadequate, but we do not assume that tactical nuclear 
weapons are a substitute. We must persuade our allies that 
the only acceptable defense against conventional attack is 
, &@ conventi response. The British are starting to feel ; 
we are on the right track, the French have and plan a big ’ 
army, 80 we cannot assume that they will not acoept this view. 


e. In answer to a question, Dr. Enthoven stated that the 
Studies’ Group should not concern itself with the question of 
nuclear weapon requirements during the interval pending 
achievement of an adequate level of conventional forces. 


2. Recapitulation of Dr. Enthoven's views. 


a. If we build up our conventional forces, the Bloc 
would be hard pressed to “stay ahead." Economically they 
are now spending one-fourth of their GNP on defense and | 
are obviously feeling the strain. Add this to our doubts | 
about the number of effective divisions equivalents they now 
have and it makes the 50 percent increase in conventional. 
forces in Central Burope even more desirable. “We can and 
will have adequate conventional forces," 
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b. Our stratéRic force structure is cred.Ble and deters 
General war. The day is fast approaching when the side which 
pre-enmpts will be expending his delivery capability without 
any real gain (assuming a highly survivable ICBM force on © 
.* each side). Thus, the possibility of general war is receding. 

Our aim is to develop nuclear forces that present a credible 
deterrence to nuclear war below the general war level. Con- 
current therewith we are going to develop conventional 

-*rees to respond to conventional assault. Today our con- 
— forces are inadequate - they need not be in the 
uture,. ' 





c. Tactical nuclear weapons can't solve the problem if 
we don't have conventional forces. The military is saying 
"we can't do without nuclears" but the much broader question 
is "can we do with them." It now appears that we are 
inviting mutual disaster by planning to escalate to the 
nuclear level. If the Study Group can prove that it is to 
our net military advantage to use tactical nuclears, it 
will be very surprising. ‘Tacticai nuclear weapons are. 
NOT a substitute for adequate conventional forces; we can 
have sufficient conventional forces to do the job. Mliere 
are, however, two main reasons for the existence of tactical 
nuclear weapons: 


- 





~*~ 


(1) To deter the Bloc from using them. 


(2) If this fails, to allow the theater forces to 
continue fighting the war. 


dg. Insofar as short-range, small-yield weapons are 
concerned, we must examine new organizations and concepts 
that will meet the “design objective." 


e. The military is perpetuating what seems to be a myth 
relative to the invincibility of Soviet conventional forces. 
GNP and dollar equivalent comparisons indicate that the 
advantage can be on our side. We can and must examine 
this to see if it is a myth. 


f. We must proceed to examine an organization comprised of 
two kinds of distinct and separate theater forces and 
"get off the dual capability kick" -- one force specially 
tailored for nuclear war -- our for conventional. 


+) 3. What does this all mean in our study efforts (as seen 
by Dr. Enthoven;)7 


‘a. If our analysis (or any other sutdy) is based upon the 
premise that a conventional strategy is hopeless, we might 
a6 well not bother to do it. “Hearing aids will be turned off 
throughout the civilian levels and the studies will end up in 
a drawer unread." 


b. The real issues are not the fiscal year 1965 stockpile, 
but the longer range questions posed by Kaysen and the 
Secretary of Defense, The fiscal year 1965 stockpile is 
merely being used to “smoke out the issues." The real 
problen of our study is to develop long-term policy 
objectives. , 
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c. We should accept the fact that we will respond 
conventionally and get on with the problem of how we . 
Gesign the nuclear systems to provide: 
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(1) Survivability during the conventional phase. 


(2) Survivability in nuclear warfare and second 
strike capability. 


(3) After surviving, they must then perform a 
*y useful military function. 


d, The administration is not trying to take tactical 
nuclear weapons away. The issue is the type of force and 
what weapons we need for it. The issue is not whether 
we have theater nuclear forces but rather what do we need 
to make them effective. 
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SOVIET MILITARY CAPABILITIES 
AND POLICIES, 1962-1967 


THE PROBLEM 


To review significant developments in Soviet military thinking, 
policy, and programs, to assess the current Soviet military pos- 
ture, and to estimate main trends in Soviet military capabilities 
and policies over the next five years. 


SCOPE NOTE 


This estimate presents our main conclusions on the broad 
range of major Soviet military problems. It includes, inter alia, 
summary versions of recent National Intelligence Estimates, up- 
dated as appropriate, devoted to individual military missions and 
other related questions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Basic Views on Wor 


A. The Soviets see military power as serving two basic pur- 
poses: defense of their system and support for its expansion. 
Thus, one of the most important objectives of Soviet military 
policy is to deter general war while the USSR prosecutes its for- 
eign policies by means short of actual hostilities involving Soviet 
forces. The Soviets recognize that their deterrent must be credi- 
ble in the sense that it rests upon powerful military forces. They 
also recognize that deterrence may fail in some key confrontation 
in which either they or their opponents come to feel that vital 
interests are under challenge. Against this contingency they 
wish to have a combination of offensive and defensive capabilities 
which will enable them to seize the initiative if possible, to sur- 
vive enemy nuclear attack, and to go on to prosecute the war. 
We do not believe, however, that the Soviets base their military 
planning or their general policy upon the expectation that they 
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will be able to achieve, within the foreseeable future, a military 
posture which would make rational the deliberate initiation of 
general war or conscious acceptance of grave risks of such a 
war. (Paras. 1-3) 


B. A number of Soviet statements in recent years have ex- 
pressed the view that limited war involving the major nuclear 
powers would inevitably escalate into general war While such 
statements are intended in part to deter the West from local use 


of force, this official view also reflects a genuine Soviet fear of the . 


consequences of becoming directly engaged in limited war involv- 
ing Soviet and US forces. This probably also extends to involve- 
ment of Soviet forces with certain Allied forces in highly critical 
areas, notably Western forces in the European area. Neverthe- 
less, they might employ their own forces to achieve local gains 
in some area adjacent to Bloc territory if they judged that the 
West, either because it was deterred by Soviet nuclear power or 
for some other reason, would not make an effective military 
response. They would probably employ Soviet forces as neces- 
sary if some Western military action on the periphery of the Bloc 
threatened the integrity of the Bloc itself. Should the USSR 
become directly involved in a limited war with US or Allied forces, 
we believe that the Soviets would not necessarily expand it im- 
mediately into general war, but that they would probably employ 
only that force which they thought necessary to achieve their 
local objectives. They would also seek to prevent escalation by 
political means. (Paras. 4-5) 


C. The Soviets recognize another type of limited military con- 
flict, termed a “war of national liberation,” in which pro-Soviet 
or anti-Western forces challenge colonial or pro-Western regimes 
in a primarily internal struggle. The Soviets have rendered ac- 
tive assistance in some such conflicts, and little or none in others, 
depending upon such practical factors as accessibility, the risk 
of defeat, and the attitude of other powers involved. In addi- 
tion, the USSR has given military assistance to friendly, non- 
Bloc regimes. As new and favorable opportunities arise, tie So- 
viets will continue to offer these various kinds of assistance. We 
believe, however, that they will remain chary of any great com- 
mitment of prestige to the support of belligerents over whom 
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they do not exercise substantial control or in circumstances in 
which they feel that winning is unlikely, and they will seek to 
avoid risk of widened hostilities which might result from “wars 
of national liberation.” (Paras. 6-8) 


General Trends in Militory Doctrine and Policy 

D. Current Soviet military policy stems from Khrushchev's 
plan, announced in January 1960, to cut back the size of the 
armed forces and to place main reliance on nuclear and missile 
forces. The plan reflected his view that a general war is almost 
certain to be short, with victory decided in the strategic nuclear 
exchange, and with conventional arms playing a quite secondary 
role. Khrushchev's plan was accepted only reluctantly by the 
military leadership; both the plan and its strategic justification 
have since undergone substantial modification. Present Soviet 
military doctrine holds that a general war will inevitably in- 
volve the massive use of nuclear weapons; it will begin with a 
Strategic exchang?, and its course and outcome may well be 
decided in its i:\tial phase. Hence, doctrinal discussion em- 
phasizes the importance of seizing the initiative by pre-emptive 
attack if, in the Soviet view, general war becomes imminent 
and unavoidable. However, the current doctrine holds that such 
a conflict will not necessarily be short, and it supports both the 
building of strategic attack and defense capabilities and the 
maintenance of large theater and naval forces. (Paras. 13-16) 


E. The Soviet leaders evidently believe that the present over- 
all military relationship, in which each side can exert a strong 
deterrent upon the other, will probably continue for some time 
to come. However, they almost certainly regard the present 
strategic posture of the USSR as inferior to that of the US, and 
they are aware of the continuing buildup of US forces for inter- 
continental attack programmed for the next few years. In this 
situation, they probably do not expect to be able to obtain a clear 
strategic superiority over the US, but we believe that the Soviets 
are far from willing to accept a position of strategic inferiority. 
Our evidence does not indicate that the Soviets are attempting 
to outstrip or even match the US in numbers of weapons for in- 
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tercontinental attack; we believe, however, that they will at- 
tempt to offset US superiority by other means.' (Paras. 21-26) 


F. The Soviets may see a possible solution to their strategic 
confrontation with the US in a combination of antimissile de- 
fenses plus very effective though numerically inferior intercon- 
tinental striking forces. We believe that deployment of anti- 
missile defenses may be the largest new Soviet military program 
in the period of this estimate. Hardened ICBM's and submerged- 
launch submarine missiles will contribute to Soviet strategic 
capabilities. In addition, over the next few years the Soviet 
arsenal will probably come to include new large ICBMs, armed 
with very high-yield warheads or capable of global ranges. More- 
over, the USSR is almost certainly investigating the feasibility 
of space systems for military support and offensive and defensive 
weapons. (Paras. 27-28) 


G. Official statements and military writings suggest that the 
Soviet leaders see in technological achievements the means by 
which they may improve their total strategic position relative to 
that of the US. They have made scientific military research and 
the development of new weapons matters of high urgency, and 
they have a demonstrated ability to concentrate human and ma- 
terial resources on priority objectives. If they develop new con- 
cepts or new weapons which give promise of military and political 
advantages, they will seek to add them rapidly to their arsenal 
and to gain maximum benefit from them. Thus, during the next 
five years, we expect the Soviets to be working on even more ad- 
vanced weapons with which they may hope to enhance their 
strategic capabilities at a later date.” (Para. 30) 


H. The USSR's military programs and space efforts impose 
costly demands upon Soviet resources. The effort to modernize 
and strengthen all arms of the Soviet forces simultaneously 
squeezes hard on resources available for investment and consump- 





‘The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, agrees that the Soviets prob- 
ably do not expect to be able to achieve a position of clear strategic superiority 
over the US during the time period of this estimate and that they are far from 
willing to accept a position of strategic inferiority. However, he believes that the 
USSR is pursuing an intensive research and development effort in the hope of * 
attaining technological breakthroughs which, when translated into weapon sys- 
tems, will result in a clear strategic superiority at a later date 

‘See the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, footnote to Conclusion E 
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tion goals to which the leadership is strongly committed. Thus, 
Khrushchev may once again seek a reduction in resources de- 
voted to theater forces on the grounds that growing nuclear 
capabilities will permit this cutback without endangering Soviet 
security. But while such a reduction would reduce expenditures 
for military pay and release manpower to the economy, it would 
not significantly reduce the demands of the defense establishment 
on critically scarce, high quality resources and highly skilled 
manpower. (Paras. 40-46) 


I. Despite the possibility of a future reduction in theater forces, 
Khrushchev's 27 February speech indicates that the Soviet lead- 
ership has recently taken economic decisions which reaffirm mili- 


tary priorities at the expense of consumer aspirations; beyond 
this it may reflect a decision to increase military spending above 
previously planned levels. The Soviet economy is capable of 
bearing a heavier military burden, but not without sacrifices in 
the program to raise living standards and perhaps also reduc- 
tions in the future rate of industrial growth. For the present, 
the Soviets appear to have chosen to risk these consequences, but 
we believe that the problem of resource allocation will continue 
to plague the Soviet leadership. (Para. 47) 


J. Soviet military policy will continue to be shaped, not only 
by a variety of strategic, technical, economic, and political factors, 
but also by differing views about the relative importance of these 
factors, and shifting compromises among these views. As a re- 
sult, we believe that the numerous aspects of this policy will not 
always be wholly consistent with each other, and that force struc- 
ture and future programming will reflect neither a fully-inte- 
grated strategic doctrine nor a firm timetable for achieving 
specific force levels. We do not believe that the Soviets conceive 
of existing weapon systems as the answer to their military prob- 
lem, or that they have fixed and inflexible plans for their force 
structure in the period five to 10 years from now. Barring some 
major technical advance in weaponry, we believe that Soviet mili- 
tary policy is likely to continue along current lines, and that for 
at least the next few years large standing forces of all types will 
be maintained. Even in the absence of such an advance, how- 
ever, we cannot exclude the possibility of new departures in mili- 
tary policy, perhaps resulting in major changes in the composi- 
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tion of the Soviet military establishment and in the relative em- 
phasis given to forces designed to accomplish the major military 
missions. (Paras. 29-30) 


Forces for Long Range Altock 

K. Although missile forces for attack on Eurasia continue to 
grow, major emphasis in the building of long-range striking 
forces has evidently shifted to forces for intercontinental attack, 
primarily ICBMs. We estimate Soviet ICBM strength at the 
end of 1962 at 80-85 operational launchers, including a few silo- 
type hardened launchers. By mid-1964, the force will probably 
have reached 250-325, including 75-100 silos. The Soviet ICBM 
force estimated for the next two years will consist primarily of 
missiles equipped with warheads in the low megaton range; it 
could include a few missiles with very high-yield warheads. We 
believe that the major trends in this force to 1967 will be: growth 
of the force to some hundreds of launchers; hardening of a sig- 
nificant portion of the force; and availability of some missiles 
capable of delivering very high-yield warheads 

(Paras. 48-57) 


* The Assistant Chief of Staf for Intelligence, Department of the Army, dissents 
to this projection of force leveis Since the Soviet ICBM launcher construction 
program for second generation systems has been under way for nearly three years 
and has resulted in only some 80 operational launchers, it appears most unrealistic 
to him to estimate that from 175 to 250 operational launchers will become opera- 
tional during the next 16 to 17 months. He therefore estimates as follows 


END-1962 MID-1963 MID-1964 


Approximate Totals 80-85 120-140 175-225 
Including Hard Launchers ‘a ftew) (10-25) (30-50) 


* The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, UGAF, believes that available intelli- 
gence. collected over a long period of time, provides a basis for diflering interpreta- 
tions of the magnitude of the Soviet ICBM program and the approximate time 
required for site construction. Experience has shown that even with the best 
available intelligence, and where evidence appeared to be complete, continuing 
analysis has indicated that ICBM launch sites exist which were not initially 
identified. Because of the history of expanding ICBM locations and the absence 
of complete, up-to-date intelligence, he believes that undetected launchers in vary- 
ing degrees of construction, now exist at the confirmed complexes. Further, he 
also believes there are additional complexes mostly under construction at yet 
unidentified locations He would therefore estimate the number of operational 
ICBM launchers, including Unose at the Tyuratam test range. Usrough mid-1064 
as follows 








END- 1962 MID-1963 MID-i9 1964 





Totals 110-160 175-250 300. 0-450 
including Hard Launchers (10-20) (25-50) (100-150) 
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L. The Soviets now have operational about 45 ballistic missile 
submarines—nine of them nuclear-powered—which carry a com- 
bined total of about 125 short-range (350 n.m.) missiles designed 
for surfaced launching. The USSR is developing longer range 
missiles for launching from submerged submarines. In addi- 
tion, the Soviets have developed submarine-launched cruise mis- 
siles, which are probably designed primarily for use against ships 
but could be employed against land targets. In mid-1967, the 
Soviets will probably have more than two dozen nuclear-powered 
ballistic missile submarines, and about 20 nuclear-powered cruise 
missile submarines. By that time, they wil) probably have ini- 
tiated routine submarine patrols within missile range of the US. 
(Paras. 64-68) 


M. Soviet Long Range Aviation, by reason of its equipment, 
basing and deployment, is much better suited for Eurasian opera- 
tions than for intercontinental attack. However, the Soviets 
have given considerable emphasis to aerial refueling and to Arctic 
training. Excluding combat attrition, we estimate that the So- 
viets could put about 200 aircraft over North America on two- 
way missions; of these, about half would be heavy bombers. Long 
Range Aviation now comprises about 170-200 heavy bombers and 
tankers and about 950 jet medium bombers and tankers. We 
continue to estimate a gradual decline in numerical strength. A 
portion of the BADGER medium bomber force will be replaced 
by the new supersonic BLINDER, already in units, but our evi- 
dence does not indicate that any new heavy bomber is being de- 
veloped for operational use. By mid-1967, Long Range Aviation 
will probably comprise some 110-140 heavy bombers and about 
750 mediums.’ (Paras. 69-75) 





*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, does not consider that this 
paragraph accurately reflects the capability of the USSR to put aircraft over 
North America on two-way missions. He believes that with due consideration 
of all relevant factors, such as number of aircraft in Long Range Aviation, 
numbers of aircraft tanker configured and peak availability rate, the Soviets could 
commit about 750 aircraft to initial two-way attacks on North America. From 
this number committed, about 300 bombers could reach North American targets. 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, further estimates that a 
follow-on heavy bomber will probably be introduced in about 1964, The con- 
tinued development of large aircraft capable of supersonic speed, and research 


(Footnote continued on following page.) 
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N. We estimate that the Soviet MRBM and IRBM force now 
comprises about 600 completed launch positions, deployed for the 
most part in western USSR within range of NATO targets in 
Europe. The bulk of these launch positions are soft, but a few 
silo-type hardened sites are probably operational. We believe 
that deployment of soft sites will have been virtually completed 
early this year, leveling off at about 600 launch positions; the 
hardened component of the force will continue to grow, probably 
reaching about 100-150 launchers in mid-1964. It is possible 
that as many as half of the soft launch positions are alternates, 
in which case the first salvo capability of the force would be con- 
siderably smaller, although still large enough to devastate West- 
ern Europe. (Paras. 58-63) 


O. In the event of general war in the period of tnis estimate, 
the USSR would almost certainly employ against the US a mixed 
force of ICBMs, missile submarines, and bomber aircraft. By 
the mid-1960’s the USSR will have acquired a substaniially in- 
creased ICBM and submarine-launched missile capability to de- 
liver nuclear weapons against the US, in addition to its already 
formidable forces for strikes in Eurasia. Significant portions 
of these forces will be relatively invulnerable to attack. The So- 
viets will be in a position to strike pre-emptively at the fixed 
bases of an important segment of the US nuclear delivery force, 
and they will have some prospect that a portion of their own 
force could survive an initial US attack and retaliate with high- 
yield weapons. With the forces which we estimate, however, 
the Soviets could still not expect to destroy the growing force of 
US hardened, airborne, seaborne, and fast reaction nuclear de- 
livery vehicles. (Paras. 78-81) 





(Footnote continued from preceding page.) 

in applicable materials, structures, and other components substantiate the Soviets 
interest in large supersonic vehicles and suggest an intent to increase their 
strategic attack capability by such means. The BOUNDER probably has served 
a most useful purpose as a test bed for many components, aerodynamic advance- 
ments, and a structural design which are directly applicable to a follow-on heavy 
bomber capable of supersonic speeds. He estimates the total Soviet heavy bomber 
and tanker strength will remain at approximately 200 aircraft throughout the 
period of this estimate, present strength levels being maintained by the introduc- 
tion of modest numbers of a new heavy bomber. 
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Air and Missile Defense Forces 


P. The significant improvements in the Soviet air defense sys- 
tem noted during recent years will be extended during the next 
few years, and successful penetration by manned bombers will 
therefore require increasingly sophisticated forms of attack. The 
Soviet air defense capability can be degraded by the increasingly 
complex forms of attack which the West will be able to employ, 
including air-launched missiles of present and more advanced 
types, penetration tactics, and electronic countermeasures. Even 
in such circumstances, the Soviets would probably expect to 
destroy a number of the attackers. We doubt, however, that 
they would be confident that they could reduce the weight of 
attack to a point where the resulting damage to the USSR 
would be acceptable. Unless and until the USSR is able to deploy 
a substantial number of advanced ABM defenses, the USSR’s 
air and missile defense deficiencies and uncertainties will sharply 
increase as ballistic missiles assume a larger proportion of the 
West's total nuclear delivery capability. (Paras. 82, 89-105) 


Q. The major development which we foresee in Soviet defense 
is the advent of a capability against ballistic missiles. For more 
than five years, the Soviets have been conducting a high priority 
and extensive program to develop antimissile defenses, and we 
estimate that several different ABM systems are under develop- 
ment. We believe that in 1963 the Soviets will achieve some op- 
erational capability with an ABM system now being deployed 
around Leningrad. We have no basis for determining its effec- 
tiveness, but doubt that it would be effective against missiles 
employing decoys or other countermeasures. The USSR is prob- 
ably also developing an antisatellite system. (Paras. 83-84, 88) 


R. To counter the more complex long-range ballistic missile 
threat of the mid-1960’s, the Soviets may seek to improve the 
Leningrad system, or may develop a more advanced system, or 
both. In any case, the USSR is likely to defer additional ABM 
deployment until a better system is available. If the Soviets de- 
velop an ABM system which they regard as reasonably effective 
against long-range missiles, a vigorous deployment program will 
probably be undertaken. We believe that such a program would 
contemplate the defense of some 20-25 principal Soviet cities and 
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would require some five or six years to complete. We have no 

basis for judging whether or when the Soviets would consider . 
their ABM system effective enough to warrant the initiation of ) 
such a program. (Paras. 85-86) | 


Theater Forces 


S. The longstanding Soviet concern with concepts and forces 
for campaigns in adjoining theaters, especially in Europe, has 
resulted in a formidable theater force, strong in armor, battle- 
field mobility, and units in being. The tactical nuclear delivery 
capabilities of these forces are still limited, but they have been 
improved markedly over the past few years. In offensive opera- 
tions, rapidly advancing theater forces would be in constant 


x danger of outrunning their logistical tail, which is heavily de- 
' pendent on railroads. Finally, the Soviets have traditionally 
call exercised very strict supervision over ihe actions of their sub- 


ordinates, but existing command and control systems do not per- 
| mit this strict supervision over the widely extended deployment 
fe required on the nuclear battlefield or under the threat of use | 
rm of nuclear weapons. (Paras. 106-124) 





ye * Naval Forces 
‘ $ T. The USSR's capabilities to conduct naval warfare in the 
reo open seas rest primarily upon the submarine force, which is 





capable of mounting a large-scale torpedo attack and mining 
campaign against Allied naval targets and sea communications 
in the eastern North Atlantic and northwestern Pacific. Its capa- 
bilities for operations near the continental US are more limited, 
but are growing. Capabilities against carrier task forces have 
been improved by the conversion of jet bombers to employ anti- 
ship missiles, by the introduction of submarines equipped with 
cruise-type missiles, and by increased air reconnaissance of open 
ocean areas by Long Range and Naval Aviation. The Soviets have 
also placed increasing emphasis on improvement of ASW forces 
in coastal areas and in the open seas. We believe the Soviet 
Navy is capable of carrying out fairly effective ASW operations 
in coastal areas, but that it has a negligible ASW capability in 
the open seas. Despite the effort which they almost certainly 
are devoting to this problem, we believe that over the next five 
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years, the USSR will be able to achieve only a limited capability 


to detect, identify, localize, and maintain surveillance on sub- 
marines operating in the open seas. (Paras. 125-147) 








* The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, would delete the last sentence 
and substitute the following: 

While over the next five years, it is probable that the USSR will have only a 
limited ASW capability in the open seas, it must be recoyxnized that the effort 
being applied by the USSR toward solution of the ASW problem will reduce cur- 
rent deficiencies and possibly could result in marked improvement in Soviet open 
seas capabilities. 
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DISCUSSION 


|. SOVIET MILITARY POLICY 


A. Basic Views on War and Military Policy 


1. The Soviets see military power as serving two basic purposes: de- 
fense of their system and support for its expansion. Thus, one of the 
most important objectives of Soviet military policy is to deter general 
war while the USSR prosecutes its foreign policies by means short of 
actual hostilities involving Soviet forces. Military power is constantly 
brought into play in direct support of these policies, through the threats 
which give force to Soviet political demands, through the stress on grow- 
ing power which is intended to gain respect for the Soviet state and its 
Communist system, and through the military aid and support rendered 
to allies, friendly but neutral regimes, and anti-Western movements. 


2. The Soviet leaders realize that their deterrent must be credible in 
the sense that it rests upon powerful military forces. Moreover, they 
recognize that deterrence may fail in some key confrontation in which, 
despite their best efforts to retain control over risks, either they or their 
opponents come to feel that vital interests are under challenge. Against 
this contingency they wish to have a combination of offensive and de- 
fensive capabilities which will enable them to seize the initiative if pos- 
sible, to survive enemy nuclear attack, and to go on to prosecute the war. 


3. The Soviets evidently believe that the present overall military re- 
lationship, in which each side can exert a strong deterrent upon the 
other, will probably continue for some time to come. The Soviets are 
vigorously pursuing programs of research and development in advanced 
weapons, hoping if possible to create a strategic balance favorable to 
them. I! is possible that some future technological breakthrough or 
advance would persuade them that they had acquired a decisive advan- 
tage which permitted them to take a different view of the risks of 
general war. We do not believe, however, that the Soviets base their 
military planning or their general policy upon the expectation that 
they will be able to achieve, within the foreseeable future, a military 
posture which would make rational the deliberate initiation of general 
war or conscious acceptance of grave risks of such a war. 


4. A number of Soviet statements in recent years have expressed the 
view that limited war involving the major nuclear powers would inev- 
itably escalate into general war. While such statements are intended 
in part to deter the West from local use of force, this official view also 
reflects a genuine Soviet fear of the consequences of becoming directly 
engaged in limited war involving Soviet and US forces. This probably 
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also extends to involvement of Soviet forces with certain Allied forces 
in highly critical areas, notably Western forces in the European area. 
Nevertheless, they might employ their own forces to achieve local gains 
in some area adjacent to Bloc territory if they judged that the West, 
cither because it was deterred by Soviet nuclear power or for some 
other reason, would not make an effective military response. They 
would probably employ Soviet forces as necessary if some Western mili- 
tary action on the periphery of the Bloc threatened the integrity of 
the Bloc itself. Should the USSR become directly involved in a limited 
war with US or Allied forces, we believe that the Soviets would not 
necessarily expand it immediately into general war, but that they 
would probably employ only that force which they thought necessary 
to achieve their local objectives. They would also seek to prevent es- 
calation by political means. 


5. Recent Sovict military writings call for professional study of the 
~roblems of nonnuclear combat, which could lead to some modification 
of the official view on limited war. However, we believe that the at- 
tention now being devoted to this problem is primarily responsive to 
indications of US interest in building NATO's capabilities for nonnuclear 
combat. In our view, it does not reflect any new Soviet conclusion that 
the USSR can now launch such wars without great dangers of sub- 
sequent escalation. 


6. The USSR has regularly recognized the importance of the “war 
of national liberation,” in which pro-Soviet or anti-Western forces 
challenge colonial or pro-Western regimes in @ primarily internal con- 
flict. In practice, Soviet behavior has followed neither the course of 
full support to all these wars, as Soviet propaganda often alleges, nor 
the course alleged by Khrushchev's Chinese critics, who claim that he 
withholds support entirely because of exaggerated fears that such a 
conflict might spark a general war. The USSR has rendered active as- 
sistance in some cases, such as Laos and Yemen, and little or none in 
others, such as Algeria and Angola, depending upon such practical 
factors as accessibility, the risk of defeat, and the attitude of other 
powers involved. 


7. The USSR has also shown a recent willingness to provide some 
non-Bloc recipients of its military aid with more advanced equipment 
than heretofore. In some cases, notably Cuba and Indonesia, Soviet 
personnel have been employed to man this equipment, and are train- 
ing indigenous specialists to operate it. This represents a significant 
departure from previous Soviet practice, which may be extended to 
other areas in the future. 


8. As new and favorable opportunities arise, the Soviets will continue 
to offer these various kinds of assistance, and they may do this more 
frequently and aggressively in the future if their efforts to expand 
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Soviet influence by politica! and economic means encounter continued 
frustration. We believe, however, that the Soviets will remain chary 
of any great commitment of prestige to the support of belligerents over 
whom they do not exercise substantial control or in circumstances in 
which they feel that winning is unlikely, and they will seek to avoid 
risk of widened hostilities which might result from “wars of national 
liberation.” In particular, we believe that the Soviets will be very 
reluctant to commit their own forces openly in conflicts where they 
would risk a direct confrontation with US forces. 


B. Soviet Militory Policymaking 

9. The application of these basic attitudes to particular situations 
and to the allocation of resources does, of course, pose serious policy 
problems. A number of additional factors have long affected the char- 
acter of Soviet military policy. Geography and the traditions bound up 
with historical experience have inclined the Soviets toward a military 
preoccupation with Western Europe and a stress on large-scale ground 
combat. The capabilities and structure of US and other opposing 
forces influence directly both the size and shape of Soviet forces and 
exert a general upward pressure upon requirements in all fields. Per- 
haps most important is the technological and economic base of the 
nation, which constantly offers prospects for more effective weapons 
but also determines the extent to which these opportunities can be ex- 
ploited without too great a sacrifice in other programs. 


10. These factors, pointing in many contradictory directions, do not 
make for easy or unanimous decisions. Indeed, we have clear evidence 
of disagreement, compromise, and even reversal in the formulation of 
military policy in the last three years. This process of policymaking 
in the USSR appears in large part to involve the same problems familiar 
to US decision-makers. In addition, however, certain special features 
Stand out. Fully informed Soviet military discussion, for example, seems 
to involve a smaller circle than in the US. Beyond the political leader- 
ship, some military officers, and a limited number of scientists and 
engineers, we know of no body of civilian advisers or publicists in the 
USSR comparable to the social scientists involved in the evolution of 
US military thinking. This is in part due to the great Soviet emphasis 
on security, which has the additional effect of reducing the flow of 
information within the officer corps. As a result, the Soviet military 
appear to experience special difficulty in adjusting their doctrine and 
concepts to the rapid changes characteristic of the postwar period. The 
continuing major influence of World War II commanders and the vivid 
memories of the Soviet experience in that war also contribute to a re- 
sistance to new concepts which is evident in professional discourse. 
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11. Military programs have become more complex and expensive, and 
the professional recommendations of the military leadership on military 
problems have a greater impact on economic and foreign policy de- 
cisions. Furthermore. the political climate which has developed under 
Khrushchev is one which permits continuing discussion on a variety 
of problems, and the military leaders have used this opportunity to ex- 
pound their views. With military and economic debates proceeding 
simultaneously and in close dependence on each other, it seems likely 
that the arguments of the marshals have been supported by those po- 
litical leaders who did not wish to permit programs for consumer goods 
to impinge upon allocations to heavy industry. 


12. We do not believe that the military aspires to an independent 


political role within the political system, and if it were to, party tradi- 
tions and controls appear strong enough to defeat any efforts in this 
direction. But if, as we expect, the military and economic choices 
facing the USS become more acute, the senior officers will probably 
find themselves more deeply involved in matters of general policy. 


C. The Recent Course of Militory Policy 


13. The most important viewpoints in the controversy’ Over military 
policy of the last few years have been those represented by Khrushchev 
and a few military theorists, on the one hand, and the majority of the 
senior military leaders, on the other. Three major differences have 
distinguished Khrushchev's approach to defense policy from that of 
the military leaders. First, Khrushchev is heavily concerned with the 
political uses of military power, whereas the professional responsibilities 
of the marshals require them to look in the first instance to actual war- 
fighting capabilities. Second, Khrushchev has asserted that a general 
war is almost certain to be short, with victory decided in the strategic 
nuclear exchange and with conventional arms, particularly theater 
forces, playing a quite secondary role. Most military leaders, on the 
other hand, appear to believe that general war would probably, but not 
certainly, be short but that, in any event, its conduct would require high 
force levels for most of the traditional service arms, including a multi- 
million man army. Third, Khrushchev is far more concerned than the 
marshals to keep military expenditures in check in order to meet what 
he regards as pressing needs in the civilian economy. 


14. All these considerations were involved in the reorganization of 
the armed forces which Khrushchev inaugurated in January 1960. The 
essence of his plan was to place main reliance on nuclear missile forces 
and, on this basis, to reduce military manpower substantially and to 
accelerate the retirement of older weapons. This, he asserted, was the 
force structure best suited both to deter war and to fight one if neces- 
sary; moreover, it would release men and money for the civilian economy. 
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15. From Khrushchev himself we know that this plan and its stra- 
tegic justification were accepted only reluctantly by the military lead- 
ership. A controversial discussion ensued, encouraged by the regime, 
in which high officers debated, polemicized, and explored the mili 

implications of modern warfare in a far more systematic fashion than 
previously. Several schools of thought became apparent, but a pre- 
dominant view soon emerged which accepted the likelihood that the 
initial phase of a general war would be decisive, but went on to argue 
that even a relatively short war would require large forces of all types 
capable of defeating comparable enemy forces, overrunning ‘base areas, 
and occupying territory in Eurasia. This discussion also focused at- 
tention on the enormous difficulties of mounting major military opera- 
tions after receiving the full weight of a Western first strike, and the 
resulting importance, if in the Soviet view war became imminent and 
unavoidable, of seizing the strategic initiative by a pre-emptive attack. 


16. At present, official military doctrine holds that a general war will 
inevitably involve the massive use of nuclear weapons, will begin with 
a strategic exchange, and will develop almost simultaneously along 
fronts of engagement as well. Strategic missile forces will play the 
primary role. The course and outcome of the war may well be decided 
in its initial phase by strategic nuclear weapons. However, the Soviets 
hold that such a conflict will not nocessarily be short, and envisage the 
possibility of a long war involving protracted operations in Eurasia. 
Therefore, while current doctrine emphasizes a military policy of build- 
ing strategic attack and defense capabilities, it supports as well the 
maintenance of large theater and naval forces, for use both in the 
initial and the possible subsequent phases of a general war. 


17. We believe that debate continues in the USSR, not only over 
subsidiary propositions, but perhaps over some of the central tenets of 
this doctrine. The course of the debate was heavily iniluenced by ex- 
ternal events in 1960-1961 which, intruding upon the discussion, un- 
dermined some of Khrushchev's contentions and permitted the military 
to retrieve some concepts which he had discarded. Thus the U-2 affair 
cast doubt on the adequacy of Soviet air defenses, on the efficacy of 
Soviet security, and on the wisdom of Khrushchev’'s efforts to relax 
tensions in relations with the US. In the following year, the US took 
decisions to step up both its strategic attack and general purpose forces. 
In Vienna, Khrushchev determined that the US did not regard the 
relationship of military power as requiring it to make major conces- 
sions on the Berlin question. Ail these developments called into ques- 
tion the adequacy of the Soviet military posture, both for supporting 
foreign policy and for conducting general war if necessary. In these 
circumstances, Khrushchev made such demonstrative military moves 
as the public suspension of the manpower reductions and the resump- 
tion of nuclear tests. 
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18. At about the same time, another burden was laid on Soviet mili- 
tary policymaking. For some months, US public disclosures had hinted 
that Soviet ICBM strength might be much smaller than had previously 
been believed. Beginning in the fall of 1961, the US began to assert 
this conclusion with great conviction, and to assert more strongly that 
the US was the strategic superior of the Soviet Union. From US state- 
ments and behavior, the Soviets could almost certainly judge that their 
security had been penetrated in an important way, probably one which, 
by permitting the US to locate Soviet targets, had a tangible effect upon 
the military balance. Their fears that no major Western concessions 
on Berlin would be forthcoming must have been strengthened. And 
the image of Soviet superiority, which they had heavily exploited to 
document their claims of the inevitable triumph of their system, was 
badly damaged. 


19. It was against this background that the USSR took its decision 
to deploy strategic missiles to Cuba. This move involved a host of 
policy considerations and judgments which are not yet fully clear. In 
its military terms, however, it appears to have been a response to the 
question of how to create new opportunities for Soviet foreign policy 
by improving the strategic position of the USSR vis-a-vis the US, at 
some acceptable cost and at some early date. Even deployment at the 
levels detected promised a significant increase in first-strike capabili- 
ties for general nuclear war, and the Soviets may have intended to 
follow this up by establishing a larger missile force as well as a sub- 
marine base. 


20. Khrushchev, however, probably considered its main impact to be 
psychological. At one level, the deployment and its acceptance by the 
US was intended to demonstrate Soviet might and US inability to con- 
tain it, thereby reversing the tendency of world opinicn to regard the 
West as strategically superior. At another, however, it was intended to 
increase the deterrence laid upon the US in cold war confrontations. 
Khrushchev evidently felt that, despite all the military probiems in- 
volved in making effective strategic use of Cuba in wartime, the deploy- 
ment would have a powerful impact on US opinion which would reduce 
resistance to his political demands, in the first instance those concern- 
ing Berlin. 











D. Problems of Future Military Policy 


21. The Cuban adventure and its outcome both highlighted and 
heightened the dilemma of the Soviet leaders. Both the deployment 
and its reversal constituted a tacit public admission that the USSR 
was in a position of strategic inferiority. Among its other results, the 
Cuban fiasco has almost certainly thrown the Soviets back onto a 
further re-evaluation of their strategic posture. 
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22. Programs already under way will largely govern the size and 
composition of Soviet strategic forces through about mid-1964, bu 
new decisions taken this year could significantly affect force levels 
thereafter. We are unlikely to learn directly of such decisions. More- 
over, the physical activities which might reveal their nature will prob- 


tad 


Soviet force levels, it is therefore necessary to explore the various alter- 
natives now open to the USSR. 


23. Confronted with the continuing buildup of US forces for inter- 
continental attack programmed for the next few years, Soviet planners 
may be considering a wide range of alternatives. At one extreme would 
be an attempt to achieve such a clear superiority over the US in stra- 
tegic offensive weapons thal they would have a high assurance of de- 
stroying US nuclear striking forces prior to launch. At the other ex- 
treme would be the acceptance of continued strategic inferiority, per- 
haps coupled with genuine efforts to reach agreement with the West 
on arms control. 


24. The first of these extreme alternatives is probably now regarded 
as unattainable. Thousands of Soviet missiles would be required to 
give the Soviet leaders a high assurance of destroying even the fixed 
bases of US nuclear forces programmed for the mid-1960's. We do not 
believe that the Soviet leaders would be prepared to impose a strain of 
this magnitude upon the Soviet cconomy. In addition, the Soviets 
would almost certainly expect the US to detect such an effort, and 
thereupon to step up its own program so as to raise Soviet requirements 
still higher. Moreover, US warning capabilities, fast reaction times, 
and mobile forces (airborne bombers and missile submarines) already 
have reduced Soviet capabilities, against US retaliatory forces. We be- 
lieve that the Soviets will continue to estimate that, throughout the 
period of this estimate, the US will retain retaliatory capabilities which 
could not be eliminated by such striking forces as the USSR could 
acquire. 


25. The second of these extreme alternatives might be considered 
by the Soviet leaders. Even if current strategic weapons programs 
were allowed to level off after 1964, the Soviets would possess a power- 
ful deterrent force. Moreover, they might hope to reduce US superiority 
by means of disarmament agreements. But tic main appeal of this 
alternative would be economic; resources would in time be made avail- 
able to reverse the current slowdown in economic growth. Mowever, 
we have seen as yet no persuasive indications that the USSR is prepared 
to move very far in this direction. The Cuban venture has indicated 
that, at least to date, the Soviet leaders are far from willing to accept 
a position of strategic inferiority. 
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26. Between these extreme alternatives, we believe that the Soviets 
have almost certainly considered an effort to attain rough parity with 
the US in intercontinental weapon systems. Soviet military leaders 
almost certainly have urged enlarged and improved forces of ICBMs 
and missile submarines. However, a major Sovict. effort to attain parity 
in the near term would require either a substantial increase in the Soviet 
military budget or sharp cuts in other types of forces. Moreover, the 
Soviets would almost certainly reason that the US would detect an effort 
of such magnitude, and that they could have no assurance of winning 
the intensified race which would ensue. Our evidence does not indi- 
cate that the Soviets are attempting to match the US in numbers of 


weapons for intercontinental attack; we believe, however, that they will. 


attempt to offset US superiority by other means. 


27. Soviet statements and military writings suggest that the Soviet 
leaders see in technological achievements the means by which they 
may improve their total strategic position relative to that of the US. 
This consideration may lie behind the testing of very high-yicld weapons, 
the claimed development of a clobal missile, the high priority given to 
the antimissile program, and the Soviet interest in military space pro- 
grams. By such means, the Soviets may attempt to attain rough 
parity or even superiority in the total strategic context, although they 
remain numerically inferior in delivery vehicles. Hardened ICBMs and 
submerged-launch submarine missiles will contribute to Soviet stra- 
tegic capabilities. In addition, over the next few years the ICBM force 
will probably come to include new large missiles, armed with very 
high-yield warheads or capable of global ranges. Moreover, the USSR 
is almost certainly investigating the feasibility of space systems for 
military support and offensive and defensive weapons. 


28. In defense against strategic attack, the major new element is the 
antimissile program, where deployment of one system has already begun 
at one location, and research and development toward a more advanced 
capability is continuing. The Soviets may see a possibile solution to 
their strategic confrontation with the US in a combination of anti- 
missile defense plus very effective though numerically inferior inter- 
continental striking forces. The technical difficulties as well as the 
great expense of any extensive antimissile deployment will be restrain- 
ing influences. Nevertheless, we believe that deployment of antimissile 
defenses may be the largest new Soviet military program in the period 
of this estimate. 


29. Although we believe that Soviet military policy is most likely 
to continue along current lines, we cannot exclude the possibility of 
new departures in military policy, perhaps resulting in major changes 
in the composition of the Soviet military establishment and in the rela- 
tive emphasis given to forces designed to accomplish the major military 
missions. Drastic cuts in the theater field forces remain a possibility; 
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while Khrushchev's proposals for manpower reductions have been 
shelved for the present, economic pressures and developments in mili- 
tary technology almost certainly will cause this subject to be recon- 
sidered. It is also possible that the increasing involvement of the 
USSR in the more remote areas of the world will lead to the develop- 
ment of new capabilities for distant, limited military action. In this 
connection, the Soviets may attempt to acquire base and logistical sup- 
port rights in key non-Bloc countries, but we have no evidence that the 
USSR has raised this question with these countries.’ 


30. In general, Soviet military policy wil) continue to be shaped, 
not only by a variety of strategic, historical, technical, economic and 


political factors, but also by differing views about the relative impor- 
tance of these factors, and shifting compromises among these views. 
As a result, we believe that the numerous aspects of this policy will 
not always be wholly consistent with each other, and that force struc- 
ture and future programming will reflect neither a fully-integrated 
strategic doctrine nor a firm timetable for achieving specified force 
levels. In any case, we do not believe that the Soviets conceive of exist- 
ing weapons systems as the answer to their military problem or that 
they have fixed and inflexible plans for their force structure in the 
period five to 10 years from now. They have debated and revised some 
of their ideas, and they will probably do so again. They have made 
scientific military research and the development of new weapons matters 
of high urgency, and they have a demonstrated capability to concentrate 
human and material resources on priority objectives. If they develop 
new concepts or new weapons which give promise of military and po- 
litical advantage, they will seek to add them rapidly to their arsenal 
and to gain maximum benefit from them. Thus, during the next five 
years, we expect the Soviets to be working on even more advanced 
weapons with which they may hope to enhance their capabilities at 
a later date.* 


li, SOVIET HIGH COMMAND STRUCTURE 


31. We believe that during the past two or three years the Soviet 
military high command structure has been modified to speed the process 
of initiating or responding to strategic nuclear atlack. The growth of 
nuciear and missile forces on both sides has almost certainly persuaded 
the Soviets to establish the command and control channels necessary 
for the swift initiation of military operations upon the decision of the 
political leadership. 

"For a discussion of the limitations imposed on such Soviet overturts by the 
receptivity of other countries. see NIE 10-63, “Bloc Economic and Military Aasist- 
ance Programs,” dated 10 January 1963 


*With reference to paragraphs 23-30, see the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelli- 
gence, USAF, footnote to Conclusion E. 
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32. We have information, some of it from classified documents and 
some from public statements, about both a Supreme Military Council 
and a Supreme High Command. Khrushchev is chairman of the Coun- 
cil and Supreme High Commander. The Council, a body of high-level 
party, government, and military officials, has existed since before World 
War II to provide a forum for discussion and decision on major issues 
of military policy. The Supreme High Command directed military 
operations during World War II with Stalin at its head, but was dis- 
banded thereafter. Such information as we have suggests that steps 
have been taken in recent years to designate membership in the Supreme 
High Command and to develop procedures to permit the quick assump- 


tion by this body of top level control of military operations under Khru- . 


shchev should events so dictate. 


33. Adjustments in the structure of the Soviet high command have 
apparently been closely related to the growth of the USSR's strategic 
defense and long-range missile forces. A new rocket command was es- 
tablished in 1960 and designated a main component of the Soviet armed 
forces. This change followed by about five years the elevation of the 
Soviet air defense component to similar status. At present, there are 
five major force components administered by main directorates or 
equivalent headquarters within the Ministry of Defense: ground, naval, 
air, air defense, and rocket. 


34. Highly centralized civilian control over the Soviet military estab- 
lishment is exercised through the Council of Ministers, which includes 
the Minister of Defense. The Minister is assisted by the unified Gen- 
eral Staff of the armed forces, which formulates the overall military 
program and would probably constitute the principal headquarters 
element of the Supreme High Command in time of war. Party and 
government leaders reportedly participate regularly in the deliberations 
of the Supreme Military Council. Additional channels for exercising 
party control over the military include the Main Political Directorate 
of the armed forces and the numerous party officials who are assigned 
to all levels of the military establishment. 


35. The flow of operational orders from the Minister of Defense to 
the Soviet armed forces follows no rigid or consistent pattern. Com- 
manders in Chief of the Strategic Rocket Forces, Long Range Aviation, 
the Air Defense Forces, and the Navy are believed to have direct opera- 
tional control over the forces assigned to them. On the other hand, 
ground force components are operationally controlled by the com- 
manders of the Military Districts and the Groups of Forces. The Com- 
mander in Chief of the Air Force similarly has no direct operational 
control over air components. The operations of other than Long Range 
Aviation air elements are controlled by the commands or forces to 
which they are assigned, i.e., commanders of Groups of Forces, Military 
Districts, Air Defense Districts, Fleets, and Airborne Forces. 
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lil. SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


36. The uv gent need for additional manpower in the economy and 
the rising cost of maintaining a large military establishment have 
brought about substantial reductions in Soviet military manpower 
since the Korean War. We estimate that by 1959 these reductions had 
lowered the number of men under arms from about 5.75 to about 3.6 
millioi men. In January 1960, Khrushchev announced a program 
aimed at further reducing military manpower to 2.4 million men. In 
mid-1961, after approximately half of the projected reduction of 1.2 : 
million men had been made, the program was suspended, allegedly 
in response to the US military buildup prompted by Soviet pressures in 
Berlin. We believe that the force level now stands at about 3‘ million 
men, of which nearly 2 million are in the theater ground forces.” 


| 
| 
37. The early reductions were achieved without overt signs of ob- 
jection by military leaders, who were apparently persuaded that post- 
war modernization and re-equipment programs had provided sufficient 
increases in firepower to offset the cuts in personnel. However, the | 
military leadership raised strenuous objections to Khrushchev's 1960 ) 
proposals. These objections were elaborated during an extended de- | 
bate among senior officers over the nature of modern war and the 

role and doctrine of theater warfare. 


! 
| 
38. As of 1962, both political and military leaders acknowledge that | 
new and costly demands for advanced weapon systems are imposed 
upon Soviet resources without easing the burden of maintaining large 

theater forces. The effort to modernize and strengthen all arms of 

the Soviet forces simultaneously squeezes hard on resources available 

for investment and consumption goals to which the leadership is strongly 
committed. Moreover, it produces a constant upward pressure on the 
size of the military establishment. This is to a large extent because 
Soviet missile forces for strategic offense and dcfense appear to require 
large numbers of operating, maintenance, and supporting personnel.'® 
Although there will probably be some reduction in the size of other 
types of forces as older weapon systems are retired, there is no present 
evidence that normal reductions of this sort will free enough military 
manpower to operate the growing missile forces. Therefore, unless 
the Soviets decide on a deliberate program for compensating reduc- 
tions in other forces, the continued expansion of missile forces along 
present lines will tend to push military manpower strength back up 
toward pre-1960 levels, and will require increasing numbers of trained 
specialists as well. 


*For estimated personne! strength of the Soviet Arined Forces by mission, sec 
Annex A, Table 1. 

* We estimate that 350,000-400,000 personnel are now in the missile components 
of long-range striking and air defense forces; on the basis of present trends, 
this total may be over 550,000 by mid-1964. See Annex A, Table 1, footnote c. 
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39. Thus, Khrushchev may once again seek a reduction in resources 
devoted to theater forces on the grounds that growing nuclear capa- 
bilities will permit this cutback without endangering Soviet security. 
if this occurs, the main candidate for reductions will still be the ground 
forces, with their very large numbers of units and men. The program 
of accelerated retirement of older equipment of other force components, 
such as obsolescent aircraft and surface naval ships might also be re- 
instated. We believe, however, that for at least the next few years 
large standing forces of all types will be maintained, although probably 
with some change in the distribution of manpower among the various 
components. 


IV. TRENDS IN MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


40. Soviet defense expenditures, after a decline in 1956-1957, have 
increased steadily in the past five years. (Our estimates of Soviet de- 
fense expenditures include the costs of the military establishment, nu- 
clear weapons, and all space programs.) The main impetus for growth 
has been provided by operational programs for strategic attack and 
air defense forces and by the program of research and development, 
each of which has doubled in estimated cost during the past five years. 
The costs of the ground and naval missions, which together accounted 
for almost 45 percent of total expenditures in 1958, have changed much 
less over the same period and in 1962 accounted for approximately 
one-third of the total. The shift in the shares of total defense ex- 
penditures between the various missions between 1958 and 1962 is 
indicated in the following table. 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF SOVIET DEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES, BY PERCENT 


1958 1962 
Strategic Attack Mission 10 17 
Air Defense Mission 11 17 
Naval Mission 12 10 
Ground Mission 32 22 
Expenditures not Allocable to Missions * 35 34 


* Includes expenditures for reserve and security forces, research and develop- 
ment, command and support, and space programs. No research and development 
expenditures have been allocated to the missions. 


41. Our calculations of both Soviet military expenditures and GNP 
are subject to considerable margins of error, but on the basis of all 
available information on Soviet programs and costs, we estimate that 


in 1962, total Soviet defense expenditures were about 18 billion rubles. . 


This is one-third higher than the level estimated for 1958. Because 
GNP has also been expanding, this level of defense expenditures con- 
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tinues to represent on the order of one-tenth of estimated Soviet GNP 
in ruble prices. This share is roughly the same as that devoted to de- 
fense in the US, and represents in terms of US prices and production 
costs the equivalent of some $45 billion, or about four-fifths of com- 
parable US expenditures. 


42. However, the real impact of defense expenditures on the Soviet 
economy is greater than this comparison implies. The growth in de- 
fense expenditures during the past five years has been accompanied 
by a change in the structure of these expenditures. The development, 
procurement, and maintenance of defense hardware including nuclear 
weapons represented about half of these expenditures in 1958, and 
nearly two-thirds in 1962. In 1962 defense consumed about 15 percent 
of nonagricultural production in the USSR, whereas it consumed about 
10 percent of such production in the US. Similarly, defense consumed 
more than 35 percent of total Soviet production of durable goods in 
1962, as compared with about 25 percent in the US. Moreover, although 
we cannot measure the effect, Soviet advanced weapons and space pro- 
grams probably absorb a much higher proportion of critically scarce, 
high quality resources and highly skilled manpower than is the case 
in the US. 


43. Evidence from Soviet discussions indicates an increasing concern 
with the impact of military requirements on the national economy. 
The defense burden not only impedes the industrial investment pro- | 
gram which underlies general economic growth, but it stands in the | 
way of Khrushchev’s repeated attempts to make larger allocations 
to agriculture, on which his promises of higher living standards pri- | 
marily depend. Khrushchev clearly had these problems in mind in 
January 1960, when he proposed a military reorganization with im- 
portant economizing effects. | 


44. Even this 1960 proposal offered only a partial solution to the 
problem of rising defense costs. It promised ultimately to reduce 
annual expenditures by about two billion rubles; these savings would 
have resulted primarily from a lower bill for military pay and sub- 
sistence. The main benefit to the economy would have been the release 
of military manpower. However, the competition between military and 
civilian programs is most acute in the machinery industry, which must 
supply hardware to the armed forces and investment goods to industry 
and agriculture. Military deliveries from this industry rose by about 
60 percent from 1958 to 1962, while production for the civilian economy 
grew at a substantially slower rate. Perhaps more important, the 
quality of Soviet advanced weapons in comparison with other goods 
clearly reveals that the defense establishment enjoys first call on the 
high-grade resources of industry—special materials and components, 
highly trained technicians, leading scientists and design engineers. 
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This priority has significantly hampered the effort to modernize and 
automate Soviet industry on which the USSR's program for higher 
labor productivity and future growth heavily depends. 


45. The future military programs of the Soviet leaders depend on 
their view of the requirements both for deterring a war while they 
push for political gains in the East-West competition and for fighting 
a war if one should nonetheless occur. To date, however, they have 
found their military power insufficient to enable them to accomplish 
their political objectives, notably in the case of Berlin. Moreover, the 
tenor of recent statements suggests that, as the Soviets observe the 
programmed growth of Western power, the question of the USSR’s 
ability to survive a generai war is being posed more sharply than ever.’ 
For both these reasons, the Soviets evidently feel themselves under 
heavy pressure to make further increases in their military allocations. 
This, however, would require them to stretch out, probably quite sub- 
stantially, the time periods over which they hope to achieve other 
national goals. 


46. There are a number of ways in which the Soviets, faced with 
these difficult choices, might ease the prospective military burden on 
the economy. Khrushchev might revert to the force structure which 
he advocated in 1960 and try again to put through a sizable reduction 
of ground forces. The USSR might trim its space program by choos- 
ing, for example, not to compete with the US in a manned lunar 
landing. It might confine itself to tactics which carried less dangers 
of military confrontation, meanwhile settling on a military strategy 
which stressed deterrence rather than a full war-fighting capability. 
Or, it might try to promote a protracted relaxation of tensions in hopes 
of inducing a reduction in Western defense efforts, and perhaps even 
improving the relative Soviet military position. It is conceivable, al- 
though contrary to most present indications, that the pressures for 
higher military spending could cause the USSR to be more forthcoming 
in disarmament negotiations. 


47. The November pienum of the Central Committee singled out ad- 
ministrative reorganization as the means to stimulate economic growth, 
and thereby demonstrated an unwillingness to make major changes 
in the pattern of resource allocations. Khrushchev confirmed this un- 
willingness in his speech of 27 February, in which he warned consumers 
against early hopes of high living standards because of the growing 
needs of defense. His speech indicates that the leadership has recently 
taken economic decisions which reaffirm military priorities at the ex- 
pense of consumer aspirations; beyond this it may reflect a decision 
to increase military spending above previously planned levels. The 
Soviet economy is capable of bearing a heavier military burden, but 
not without sacrifices in the program to raise living standards and 
perhaps also reductions in the future rate of industrial growth. For 
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the present, the Soviets appear to have chosen to risk these conse- 
quences, but we believe that the problem of resource allocation will 
continue to plague the Soviet leadership. 


V. FORCES FOR LONG RANGE ATTACK 


A. Soviet Policy Toword Long Range Striking Forces 


48. The Soviets regard forces for long range attack as essential for 
supporting an aggressive political posture, deterring the West from 
resort to military action, and fighting a war as effectively as possible 
should one occur. In our view, they are attempting to build forces 
which they regard as appropriate to these objectives, rather than at- 
tempting to achieve the very high degree of superiority required to 
launch a deliberate attack on the West. In building these forces, the 
Soviets put initial stress on creating a massive capability against 
Eurasia and its periphery. Intercontinental capabilities were not ne- 
glected, but deployment of medium range delivery systems occurred 
earlier and in much larger numbers. Although MRBM and IRBM 
forces continue to grow, major emphasis has evidently shifted to the 
buildup of forces for intercontinental attack, primarily ICBMs. Other 
major recent developments are the introduction of hardening for ground- 
launched ballistic missiles, efforts to improve missile reaction times, 
and the derelopment of submarine ballistic missiles suitable for sub- 
merged launching. By these means, the Soviets are attempting to 


gear their long range striking forces better for either pre-emptive or 
retaliatory operations. 


B. Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles '' 


49. In the past two years, the pace of ICBM development and de- 
ployment has quickened noticeably. At the Tyuratam test range two 
new ICBM systems—designated SS-7 and SS-8—have been under de- 
velopment. The more successful program has been the development 
of the second-generation SS-7 which probably became operational in 
the first half of 1962. Testing of the SS-8 has been conducted at a 
slower pace. The SS-8's relatively poor success record in the first half 
of 1962 and the lack of any test-firings for six months suggest that the 
Soviets have encountered technical difficultics with this system. 


59. Construction of deployment complexes for second-generation 
ICBMs has proceeded concurrently with development testing. This 
method, aimed at early achievement of an initial operational capa- 
bility, almost certainly relates to a Soviet decision to deploy the first- 
generation SS-6 system in only limited numbers; from the history of 


“For characteristics and performance of Soviet ICBMs, see Annex B, Table 1. 
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the SS-6 program, we judge that this decision was taken in about 
1958 or 1959, when the second-generation systems were probably being 
designed. The SS-6 ICBM is a very large vehicle of about 500,000 Ibs. 
gross takeoff weight, with nonstorable liquid propellants and _ radio- 
inertial guidance. Ground control and support facilities are correspond- 
ingly large and complex, and include rail service direct to launchers. 
The second-generation SS-7 system is simpler and considerably less 
bulky than the SS-6; the missile has a gross takeoff weight of about 
280,000 Ibs. and employs storable liquid propellants. Of the known 
Soviet ICBM systems, the SS-7 is by far the most widely deployed. 


51. We have located some 17 ICBM complexes in the USSR, and, 
considering the nature of the evidence, we believe that no more than 
a few others cxist. Most of these complexes—more than a dozen— 
are of a type clearly associated with the SS-7 system. A typical SS-7 
complex consists of a rail-served support area and as many as 16 
launchers which are deployed in pairs and are road-served. The sys- 
tem was first deployed in a soft configuration, but is now also being 
deployed in silo-type hardened sites, a few of which are probably already 


operational. 


52. In addition to SS-7 complexes, the Soviets have deployed a few 
complexes of a somewhat different type. Launch sites are soft, road- 
served, and probably for a relatively small ICBM—i.e. about the size of 
SS-7. We have not definitely associated this type of complex with a 
particular missile system. If the SS-8 missile is relatively small, the 


new type complexes are probably designed for that system. However, 
if SS-8 is very large, they are probably intended for the SS-7. 


53. We are unable at this time to resolve the question of whether 
the SS-8 ICBM is relatively smali or even larger than SS-6. If the 
SS-8 is small, the USSR may have undertaken its development along 
with SS-7 to insure the availability of at least one successful second- 
generation system. If the SS-8 is large, it is probably being developed 
as a delivery vehicle for very high-yield warheads, and presumably for 
space launchings as well. We have no evidence of new deployment 
complexes suitable for such a large ICBM. 


54. Estimated Force Levels to Mid-1964. Our estimates of Soviet 
ICBM strength are derived primarily from the known magnitude of the 
program and the estimated lead times involved in new site construc- 
tion. The range of the estimates allows for the possibility of addi- 
tional sites and other unknowns, such as the present status of the 
SS-8 program. Evidence on second-generation deployment has led to 
an upward revision in our previous estimate of operational launchers 
for mid-1964. We now estimate a somewhat faster rate of deployment 
activity and a higher number of launchers per complex than were em- 
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ployed in previous calculations. Our revised estimates of numbers and 
types of operational ICBM launchers to mid-1964 is as follows: 


OPERATIONAL ICBM LAUNCHERS'* 
END-1962 MID-1963 MID- 1964 


Approximate totals 80-85 125-175 250-325 

.Including hard launchers) ‘a few) (10-25) (75-100) 

NOTE: Soft launchers probably have two missiles each to provide a refire 
capability after some hours. We have no evidence as to whether 
hard launchers have a refire capability. The totals estimated in 
this table include launchers at the Tyuratam test range. 








55. The Soviet ICBM force estimated for the next two years will con- 
sist primarily of second-generation ICBMs equipped with warheads in 
the low megaton range. We continue to believe, however, that the 
Soviets have a requirement for ICB vering 
very high-yield w The 
SS-6 ICBM could be retrofitted with warheads having yields in the 
lower portion of this range, but further tests would probably be required 
to develop a new nosecone. 


56. Apart from this possibility, the time at which the USSR could 


have — missiles — of a warheads with yields 
or not the SS-8 is a very large ICBM: 


epends upon whether 

a. If SS-8 is in fact very large, we believe it could deliver such war- 

heads. In this case, we estimate that a few suitable launchers could 

be operational by mid-1964; an earlier capability could be achieved 

by deployment of SS-8 at the four SS-6 launchers in the field and 
at two or three test range launchers. 


b. If, on the other is relatively small, a new, very large 
ICBM probably under 
deve nt; we estimate that it could become operational in late 


1964, or more likely in 1965 or thereafter. In either event, we con- 
clude that only a few large ICBMs with very high-yield warheads could 
be deployed in the USSR in the next year or so." 












“The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army, and 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, dissent to these projected force 
levels. See their footnotes to Conclusion K, page 6. 

“The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, continues to estimate that 
the SS-8 could be ready for operational use in 1963. Further, he believes that, 
in consideration of the large cost expended on the SS-6 research and develop- 
ment program, including site development, and other pertinent factors, the opera- 
tional deployment of the 88-6 to only the four known 8S-6 launchers in the field, 
does not appear realistic. It is quite likely in his opinion that other sites have 
been constructed and remain undetected because of deficiencies in available inte!- 
ligence. Therefore, he concludes that more than a few large ICBM’'s with very 
high-yield warheads will be operational by mid-1964. 
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57. Implications for 1965-1967. We continue to estimate an ICBM 
force level for mid-1967 of 300-600 operational launchers, although, if 
the Soviet goal is the lower side of this range, it will evidently be reached 
considerably earlier than mid-1967."*"* Events of 1962, including the 
Cuban crisis, probably caused the Soviet leaders to re-evaluate their 
strategic weapon programs, and may have led to new decisions which 
could importantly affect the ICBM force in the mid-1960's. We have 
no information as to the nature of such decisions, and are unlikely to 
obtain indications of resultant changes for a year or more. However, 
on the basis of present evidence, we believe that the major trends to 
1967 will be: growth of the force to some hundreds of launchers; 
hardening of a significant portion of the force; and availability of some 
missiles capable of delivering very large warheads with yields of up 
to 100 MT. 


C. Medium and Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles 

58. We estimate that the Soviet MRBM and IRBM force now com- 
prises about 600 completed launch positions. The 1,100 nm. (SS-4) 
MRBMs probably constitute the bulk of the force, but some 700 n.m. 
(SS-3) MRBMs may still be operational, and some 2,200 n.m. (SS-—5) 
IRBMs are in service."* More than 90 percent of the force is deployed 
in a broad belt in western USSR stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, with a lesser concentration of sites in the Soviet Far East. From 
present deployment areas, MRBMs can cover targets in Norway, most 
of Western Europe, Turkey, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Alaska, and north- 
ern Canada. IRBMs can extend this target coverage to include all of 
Spain, North Africa, Thule, Taiwan, and the northern Philippines. 


59. Most of the MRBM and IRBM sites are soft, fixed, and road- 
served; each site consists of four launch positions. A program to con- 
struct hardened sites is underway; we believe that a few silo-type sites 
are already operational, and that this program is continuing. 


“The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army, believes 
that the force level is likely to be towards the low side of the estimate presented 
in this sentence. He believes the upper limit (600) too high for a purely deter- 
rent force, and much too low for a counterforce concept. 


“The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, continues to estimate for the 
long term a force level of 700-300 ICBM launchers. He would estimate that 
operational ICBM launchers for the period mid-1965 to mid-1967 to be as follows: 


MID- 1965 MID- 1966 MID- 1967 


totals 450 550 550-650 700-800 
(Including hard launchers) (175-225) (225-275) (350-400) 


“For the precise calculated maximum ranges and othe. -haracteristics of these 
missile systems, see Annex B, Table 1. 
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60. We believe that all hard sites and soft IRBM sites are normally 
manned and equipped with launchers so that each launch position 
is capable of participating in an initial salvo. We are uncertain, how- 
ever, that this is true of all the soft MRBM positions. Soviet doctrine 
calls for alternate launch positions to which MRBM units could move 
for subsequent firing of additional missiles. It may be that only about 
half of the soft MRBM positions are manned and equipped for a first 
salvo, and that for subsequent firings their launchers and crews could 
move to other soft positions. On the other hand, it may be that all 
of the soft MRBM launch positions are equipped with launchers and 
crews for a first salvo, and the units may be intended subsequently to 
move to unimproved alternate positions similar to the installations 
constructed in Cuba. Bearing these possibilities in mind, we believe 
that the present MRBM/IRBM force—estimated at 580 soft launch 
positions and 20 hard silos—may have a first salvo capability as large 
as 600 or as low as 325. 


61. There is clear evidence that the Soviets intend to provide a sub- 
stantial refire capability for this force. We believe that most if not 
all firing units using soft launch positions have a second missile avail- 
able for a second salvo, and that some further reserve may exist. We 
have no evidence as to whether hardened launchers are provided with 
additional missiles. 


62. We believe that the Soviet deployment of soft MRBM and IRBM 
sites will be virtually completed early this year, leveling off at about 
600 launch positions. The hardened component of the force will con- 
tinue to grow, probably reaching about 100-150 launchers in mid-1964. 
Thus, we estimate that at that time the Soviet MRBM and IRBM force 
will comprise about 700-750 launch positions. Considering the possi- 
bility that as many as half of the soft launch positions may be alter- 
nates, we believe this force may have a first salvo capability as high as 
750 or as low as 425. 


63. In the 1965-1967 period, the size of the MRBM and IRBM force 
may level off, as we have previously estimated, or it may continue 
to rise. We are unable at this time to project a Soviet force goal for 
these weapons, which have already been made available in numbers 
considerably exceeding those predicted in earlier estimates. In order to 
have a larger force of protected MRBMs and IRBMs, the Soviets may 
continue to build new hard launchers throughout the mid-1960's. It 
is also possible that some soft sites will be deactivated. Finally, im- 
proved MRBM and IRBM models may be introduced in the mid-1960's; 
these could include road mobile systems dvsigned for greater flexibility 
of operations. 
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D. Missile Launching Submarines " 

64. Since the second half of the 1950's the USSR has been developing 
and producing ballistic missile submarine systems capable of attack- 
ing land targets. The Soviets now have operational about 45 ballistic 
missile submarines; nine of these are of the “H” class nuclear-powered 
type and the rest are “Z" conversion and “G” class diesel-powered sub- 
marines. This force can carry a combined total of about 125 short- 
range (350 n.m.) missiles. The effectiveness of these submarines is 
limited by their capacity to carry only two or three missiles each, the 
short range of the missiles, and the requirement for submarines to 
surface for launching. , 


65. The USSR is developing longer range ballistic missiles for launch- 
ing from submerged submarines. Our evidence is inadequate to deter- 
mine whether the system under development has a range of 650 or 
2,000 n.m.; it is possible that two separate systems of different ranges 
are being developed. If a 650 n.m. system becomes available, it will 
probably be retrofitted into some portion of the existing force of “G" 
and “H” class submarines; we believe that such a retrofit program could 
begin soon. Such missiles will probably also be incorporated into newly- 
constructed “H” class submarines. 

66. If a 2,000 n.m. submerged launch system is under development— 
either instead of or in addition to a 650 n.m. system—it is almost cer- 
tainly intended for use in a new, nuclear-powered class. In any case, 
new classes of nuclear-powered ballistic missile submarines will almost 
certainly carry submerged-launch missiles with a range of at least 
650 n.m., and possibly as much as 2,000 n.m. There is evidence that the 
Soviets are constructing nuclear submarines of new classes whose char- 
acteristics are as yet unknown to us. 


67. The Soviets have also developed a supersonic, 300 n.m. submarine- 
launched cruise missile system (SS—N-3), which is now carried by a num- 
ber of converted “W”" class submarines and six nuclear-powered “E” 
class ships. There is evidence that a longer range (450 n.m.) naval 
cruise missile is also under development. We do not know definitely 
what missions the Soviets contemplate for submarine cruise missile sys- 
tems of these ranges. From Soviet discussions of naval missile systems 
and other evidence it appears that these systems are designed primarily 
for use against ships, but their effective use at extended range would re- 
quire a forward observer within sonar or radar range of the target to pro- 
vide target data. On the other hand, these missiles could also be em- 
ployed—probably without a forward observer—to conduct low level at- 
tacks on land targets, and their employment would greatly complicate 
defensive problems. 

" For estimated characteristics and performance of Soviet submarines, see Annex 


A, Table 11; for characteristics and performance of naval-launched missiles, see 
Annex B, Tabie 3. 
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68. Taking into account estimated Soviet capacity to construct nu- 
clear-powered submarines, and with allowance for estimated construc- 
tion of torpedo attack types, we believe that a gradual buildup of nuclear- 


powered missile launching ships will occur over the next five years. By 
1967, the USSR will probably have more than two dozen nuclear-powered 


continue for the next year or so, building up to a total of more than 40. 
We estimate Soviet operational strength in missile-launching submarines 
over the next few years as follows: 
SOVIET MISSILE SUBMARINES 
END-1962 MID-1963 MID-1964 MID-1967 





Nuclear (“H" and/or successor) 9 ill 14 26 
Diesel ("O" and “Z”" class) » 40 43 43 


E. Long Range Aviation 


100-120 BISON jet bombers and 70-80 BEAR turboprops. Virtually 
all of the medium bombers are BADGERs; at least 25 new, supersonic 
BLINDERs have been delivered to Long Range Aviation units, and their 
introduction is continuing. 


70. We continue to estimate a gradual decline in the numerical 
strength of Long Range Aviation. BLINDER, the only bomber in cur- 
rent production for Long Range Aviation, is being produced at a rate 
which is probably insufficient to offset the expected decline in BADGER 
numbers. Although research and development on heavy aircraft has 
continued and could be applicable to military purposes, our evidence 
does not indicate that any new heavy bomber is being developed for op- 
erational use. Although it remains possible that an advanced inter- 
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continental aircraft could enter operational service in the next five years, 


this now appears highly unlikely. We therefore estimate the probabie 
composition of Long Range Aviation through mid-1967 as follows: " 





END-1962 MID-1963 MID-1964 =—&MI1)- 1967 


BISON 100-120 100.120 95-115 70-90 
BEAR 70-80 70-80 65-75 40.50 
170-200 170-200 160-190 110-140 


END- 1962 MID- 1963 MID- 1964 MID- 1967 
Medium Bormbers/Tankers 








-_—-—— — so _—— -_—- — 


F. Air-to-Surface Missiles 


71. Although no large-scale bomber replacement program appears to 
be under way, the USSR has sought to extend the service life of its long- 
range aircraft and to improve their eflectiveness by the deployment of 
air-to-surface missiles. A 350 n.m. supersonic missile, the AS-3, was 
developed to provide a standoff capability in attacks against land tar- 
gets. Unly the BEAR appears capable of delivering this large missile. 
More than half of the BEARs have been equipped to deliver these 
weapons rather than bombs, and there are indications that the 
tion program is continuing. A new air-to-surface missile, the AS-4, 
carried by a BLINDER in the 1961 air show, is now being tested and 


could probably be operational in 1964. It appears to be designed for 


G. Intercontinento! Operations 


72. A major obstacle to the development of capabilities for intercon- 
tinental attack by Long Range Aviation has been the limited range of 
the aircraft which make up the bulk of the force. Consequently the 
Soviets have given considerable emphasis to aerial refucling and to 
Arctic training. The USSR has not developed an aircraft specifically 
for use as a tanker. Instead, BISONs and BADGERs are converted for 
use as tankers with their bomber counterparts. BLINDERs could pos- 
sibly also refuel from these tankers. There is evidence that all Soviet 
BISON regiments and some aircraft from about half of the BADGER 
regiments have trained in acrial refueling. The recent sighting of a 


“The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, dissents to the estimates 
on havey bombers in this paragraph. Gee his footnote to Conclusion M, pages 7 
and 6. 

“For estimated characteristics and performance of Soviet air-to-surface missile 
systema, see Annex B, Table 5. 
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BEAR equipped with a nose probe indicates the possible development of 
an in-flight refueling capability for this aircraft, but we have no evidence 
as to how many BEARs have been so modified. 


73. Even with aerial refueling, the range capabilities of Long Range 
Aviation for intercontinental attack remain limited. Refueled BADGERs 


on two-way missions from Arctic bases could cover many targets in 
Alaska, Canada and Greenland, but could reach only the northwestern 
portion of the continental US. The BLINDER is even more limited as 
to range. The BISON would require both Arctic staging and in-flight 
refueling for extensive coverage of US targets on two-way missions, and 
many of these targets would be at extreme ranges. BEARs could cover 
virtually ali US targets on two-way missions from Arctic bases. They 
could reach targets in northeastern US directly from their home bases, 
but would have to stage through the Arctic for extensive coverage of US 
targets when carrying AS-3 missiles or bomb-loads of 25,000-30,000 Ibs. 
The recently observed BEAR with a nose probe was also configured to 
carry air-to-surface missiles; modification of BEAR for in-flight refueling 
would obviate the necessity for Arctic staging. 


74. We believe that the Soviets would plan to commit their entire 
heavy bomber force and a portion of their medium bomber force to initial 
attacks on North America. In the past two years, the numbers of heavy 
bombers engaged in Arctic training have increased, while participation 
by medium bomber units has declined. Analysis of this training ac- 
tivity suggests that the Soviets might plan to commit as many as 350- 
500 aircraft through relatively few Arctic bases in initial attacks on North 


America. Considering a variety of operational factors but excluding 








“The Assistant Chief of Stafl, Intelligence, USAF, disagrees with judgments 
expressed in this paragraph. See his footnote to Conclusion M, pages 7 and 6. 


” The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, agrees that the need for the 
diminish at sometime in the future because of the 
force. 


be used on one-way missions In any 
so wlllized will diminish in UUme. 
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H. Space Systems 


76. On the basis of evidence presently available, we are unable to de- 
termine the existence of Soviet plans or programs for the military use 
of space. The limitations of this evidence, however, are such that our 
chances of identifying military programs are poor. We believe that the 
USSR almost certainly is investigating the feasibility of space systems 
for military support and offensive and defensive weapons. Soviet deci- 
sions to develop military space systems will depend on their expected 
cost and effectiveness as compared with alternative systems, the political 
and military advantages which could be gained, and the Soviet estimate 
of US intentions and capabilities in comparable fields. We believe that 
the USSR will produce and deploy those military space systems which 
it finds to be feasible and advantageous in comparison with other types 
of weapons and military equipment. 


77. Within this decade, the basic factors of reaction time, targeting 
flexibility, accuracy, vulnerability, average life, and positive control for 
an orbital bombardment system almost certainly will not compare fa- 
vorably with ICBMs. We believe that a Soviet decision to develop and 
deploy an orbital bombardment system would depend in large part upon 
the extent to which these drawbacks can be overcome. A demonstration 
of an orbital bombardment satellite could occur at any time, but we 
believe that in the near term its military effectiveness would be minimal. 
If the Soviets decide to develop an orbital bombardment force, it would 
be preceded by a developmental system of limited military effectiveness 
which could appear as early as 1965. 


1. Implications of Capabilities 


78. The capabilities of Soviet long-range striking forces will be only in 
part a function of the numbers of weapons available, their performance, 
and the adequacy of supporting elements. Equally critical will be the 
way in which the Soviets employ their striking forces, their ability to 
maximize the effects of these forces under the various circumstances in 
which war could begin, and their assessment of Western capabilities 
and plans. 


79. Should the Soviets conclude that the West was irrevocably com- 
mitted to an imminent nuclear attack on the USSR, they would launch 
their available ready forces in a pre-emptive attack designed to blunt the 
expected Western blow. The mixed forces which they have available 
for such operations would permit flexibility of tactics and complicate 
Western defensive problems, but would pose severe difficulties of coordi- . 
nation. Initial missile and bomber attacks against the US would prob- 
ably extend over a period of many hours, and those against Eurasia 
over at least a few hours. 
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80. The Soviets would almost certainly wish to assign US targets to 
attack by submarine-launched missiles in the event of general war. 
Considering the absence to date of patrols in US waters and the long 
time of transit from Soviet base areas, we believe that at present the So- 
viets would plan to employ few if any missile submarines in initial 
attacks against the US. Initiation of routine submarine patrols within 
missile range of the US could change this situation, and we believe that 
some such patrolling activity will have been instituted by the mid-1960's. 


81. By the mid-1960's, the USSR will have acquired a substantially 
increased ICBM and submarine-launched missile capability to deliver 
nuclear weapons against the US, in addition to its already formidable 
forces for strikes in Eurasia. Significant portions of these forces will 
be relatively invulnerable to attack. Reaction times will probably have 
been further reduced, and techniques for control and coordination im- 
proved. The Soviets will be in a position to strike pre-emptively at the 
fixed bases of an important segment of the US nuclear delivery force, 
and they will have some prospect that a portion of their own force could 
survive an initial US attack and retaliate with high-yield nuclear weap- 
ons. With the long-range striking forces we estimate that they will 
have in the mid-1960's, however, the Soviets could still not expect to 
destroy the growing numbers of US hardened, airborne, seaborne, and 
fast reaction nuclear delivery vehicles. 





Vi. AIR AND MISSILE DEFENSE FORCES * 


82. The USSR has continued to devote large-scale efforts to improv- 
ing and modernizing its air defense system.*' Defenses against hostile 
aircraft, especially against medium and high altitude bombers, continue 
to be strengthened by the widespread deployment of surface-to-air mis- 
sile systems, improved interceptors with air-to-air missiles, and advanced 
equipment for air defense warning and control. Antiaircraft capabil- 
ities will be further improved and extended, but the major future de- 
velopment which we foresee is the advent of a capability against bal- 
listic missiles. 





A. Antimissile Program 


83. For more than five years, the Soviets have been conducting a high 
priority and extensive program to develop defenses against ballistic mis- 
siles. We believe that they are developing several different ABM sys- 
tems to defend against missiles of various ranges, but our evidence is 
inadequate to support an estimate of the characteristics or effectiveness 
of any of these systems. Despite the intensity of Soviet R&D and re- 


“For a fuller treatment of this subject, see NIE 11-3-62, “Soviet Air and Missile 
Defense Capabilities through Mid-1967," dated 31 October 1962, TOP SECRET. 


"For estimated strength and deployment of Soviet air defense equipment, see 
Annex A, Table 4. 
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peated official claims, we are not aware of any Soviet breakthrough in 
ABM technology. 


84. Defense Against Long-Range Missiles. We believe that the So- 
viets are deploying an ABM system around Leningrad which will achieve 
some operational capability in 1963. We have no basis for determining 
its effectiveness, but we think it unlikely that a system deployed at the 
current stage of Soviet R&D would be effective against missiles employ- 
ing decoys or other countermeasures. | 


85. To counter the more complex long-range ballistic missile threat 
of the mid-1960's, the Soviets may seek to improve the Leningrad sys- 
tem, or may develop a different and more advanced system, or both. 
Should they follow the first course, deployment of the Leningrad sys- 
tem at additional locations would probably begin in the near future if 
it has not already begun. If sites are under construction now, initial 
operational capabilities could be achieved at one or more additional 
locations in about two years, and subsequent improvements would pro- 
gressively increase the capabilities. We regard it as more likely, how- 
ever, that the USSR will defer deployment at locations other than Len- 
ingrad until a new and better antimissile system is available. In this 
case, the requirement for further R&D would probably delay the begin- 
ning of deployment for another year or so. Initial operational capabil- 
ities would probably be achieved at one or more locations in 1965-1966. 


86. If technical achievements enable the Sovicts to develop an ABM 
system which they regard as reasonably effective against long-range 
missiles, a vigorous deployment program will probably be undertaken. 
Considering the vast effort required for a iarge program and the relative 
importance of the various urban-industrial areas in the USSR, we be- 
lieve that a vigorous Soviet deployment program would contemplate the 
defense of some 20-25 principal Soviet cities. A program of this scope 
almost certainly would require some five or six years from its initiation 
to its completion. We have no basis for judging whether or when the 
Soviets would consider their ABM system effective enough to warrant 
the initiation of such a program. 


87. Defense Against Short-Range Missiles. There are indications 
that the Soviets have been developing a modification of their standard 
antiaircraft SA-2 missile system for use against short-range ballistic 
missiles such as the Honest John, Corporal, and Sergeant. We have no 
evidence of Soviet progress, but we estimate that an improved SA-2 sys- 
tem having some effectiveness against tactical ballistic missiles could 
now be available. It is also possible that the Soviets have chosen to 
develop a completely new system, if so, it could also be available this year. 
We believe that whatever system is developed will be intended primarily 
for the protection of field forces and for this use will be mobile. It will 
probably also be deployed at fixed sites in border areas vulnerable to 
short-range missile attack. 
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88. Antisatellite Systems. We believe that the Soviet leaders almost 
certainly intend to acquire an antisatellite capability. Although we lack 
evidence, we think it probable that a development program exists. If 
the Soviets are utilizing components from existing systems, they might 
be able to intercept current models of US satellites now, and they would 
almost certainly be able to do so within the next year or so; in this in- 
stance, the intercept problem could be solved by determining the orbits 
of the target satellites after a few passes. 


B. Surface-to-Air Missiles 


89. For defense against aircraft, the Soviets now rely primarily on 
SAMs einplaced near fixed targets, and upon fighters deployed to cover 
approach routes as well as gaps between missile defended locations. The 
Soviets now have operational three types of SAM systems. Two of these, 
SA-1 and SA-2 are designed primarily for defense against medium and 
high altitude attacks; the third, SA-3, is probably designed to provide 
improved capabilities at low altitudes. The SA-1 system is deployed 
only around Moscow, while SA-2’s have been extensively deployed 
throughout the USSR. The newest system, SA-3, is in the early stages 
of deployment.** 


90. Deployment of SA-2, the basic Soviet missile defense system, has 
been on a massive scale. More than 650 SA-2 sites have been confirmed 
in the USSR; each site has six launchers, together with additional mis- 
siles to provide a refire capability. Most of these have been deployed in 
defense of population centers, industrial complexes, and government 
control centers. They also defend long-range missile sites, airfields of 
Long Range Aviation, nuclear production and weapon storage instal- 
lations, missile test ranges, and industrial facilities. Several sites in 
border areas suggest that the Soviets are also deploying peripheral de- 
fenses, which may eventually extend from the Kola Peninsula along the 
western and southern borders of the USSR into central Asia. Consider- 
ing the pattern of deployment, the length of time the program has been 
under way and the extent of our intelligence coverage, we estimate that 
more than 800 SA-2 sites are operational in defense of more than 250 
target areas in the USSR and that the Soviets will deploy a total of some 
1,000-1,200 sites. This SA-2 deployment program will probably be 
largely completed within the next two years. 


91. The SA-2 system is also being deployed to defend principal cities 
and major installations of theater field forces in the European Satellites. 
Nearly 100 sites have been observed to date, and we estimate that about 
175-200 SA-2 sites will be deployed in the European Satellites during the 
next two or three years, including sites manned by Soviet field forces. 


"For estimated characteristics and performance of these systems, see Annex B, 
Table 4. 
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92. Low Altitude Defense. The USSR in 1961 began deployment of 
the SA-3 system. However, we have insufficient evidence to estimate 
characteristics for this system. A typical SA-3 site consists of four 
launch pads. We have identified more than 40 such sites, located in 
the Moscow and Leningrad areas and in certain coastal regions, par- 
ticularly the Baltic and Black Sea areas. We believe that the Soviets 
will continue to deploy SA-3’s to supplement existing SAM defenses, 
giving priority to those coastal areas which they regard as particularly 
vulnerable to low level attack. A mobile version of the SA-3 system 
will probably also be provided to field forces. The present limited de- 
ployment, however, does not provide sufficient basis for estimating the 
extent or pattern of future SA-3 deployment. 


C. Fighter Aircraft 


93. Although the Soviets are clearly placing heavy reliance on surface- 
to-air missiles, they continue to maintain large numbers of fighter air- 
craft in service. As of December 1962, we estimate that there were 
about 11,900 fighters in operational units throughout the Bloc, with 
about 6,800 of these in Soviet units.» About 4,400 of the Soviet fighters 
are in Fighter Aviation of Air Defense (IA-PVO) with air defense as 
their primary mission. The remainder, which are in Tactical Aviation, 
are trained in air defense as well as ground support operations. The 
Soviet fighter force has been reduced by about one-third over the past 
few years, and we estimate a further reduction on the order of 40 
percent over the next five years." The more advanced performance 
characteristics of new model fighters and improvements in their weap- 
ons and control systems should more than offset reductions in numbers. 


94. Day fighters—primarily the subsonic FRESCO (MIG-17)—make 
up over three-quarters of the Soviet force. However, since about 1955, 
the Soviets have been working to improve the all-weather capability 
of the force, bringing into service about 350 FLASHLIGHT A (YAK-25) 
all-weather interceptors and about 600 day fighters (FRESCOs and 
FARMERs) modified by the addition of airborne intercept (AI) radar. 
Under nonvisual conditions, the effectiveness of most of these aircraft 
is limited by the relatively short range of the Al radar, by the continued 
reliance on gun armament, and by the restriction to a lead pursuit 
attack. 


95. In the past few years, a new generation of supersonic, missile- 
equipped Soviet fighter has appeared in peripheral areas of the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. The delta-wing FISHPOT, probably the best 


“For a detalicd estimate of Soviet fighter strength, see Annex A, Tables 4-5. 
For a similar estimate on the European Satellites and Asian Communist nations, 
see Annex A, Table 6. 

"The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, notes that Soviet fighter 
strength has remained nearly the same since mid-1961, and considers it may well 
be that a plateau has been reached. 
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operational AW fighter, has been phased into PVO units; the swept 
wing FITTER and the delta-wing FISHBED C, which have a clear- 
air-mass capability, have gone largely to units of Tactical Aviation; 
the FISHBED D all-weather fighter has been identified in Eas} Ger- 
many. In armament, fire control, and speed, these aircraft represent 
significant advances over the bulk of Soviet interceptors now in service. 


96. Three new interceptor prototypes, all equipped with improved 
AI radar and AAM’s, were displayed in the 1961 Aviation Day show: 
FIREBAR B, FLIPPER, and FIDDLER. FIREBAR B is an interceptor 
version of the tactical strike/reconnaissance aircraft, FIREBAR A. 
FLIPPER, a delta-wing type with a relatively short combat radius, is 
capable of speeds in excess of Mach 2 at 35,000-40,000 feet. FIDDLER 
has sufficient range and endurance to perform a loiter mission 500 n.m. 
or more from base. It may be intended for use against air-to-surface 
missile (ASM) carriers, but its potential for such missions is currently 
limited by the shorter ranges of Soviet early warning radars. 


97. We believe that all three of these new fighters could start enter- 
ing units in 1964-1965; we have limited evidence that FIDDLER and 
possibly FLIPPER may be in production now. Soviet production of 
fighter aircraft has dropped sharply in recent years, from a peak of 
about 5,000 in the early 1950's to about 400 in 1959. The annual rate 
for the period 1960-1962 was on the order of 600 to 800. 


98. Air-to-Air Missiles.’ We have firm evidence on the deployment 
of AAMs in the Soviet fighter force and in several of the Satellite forces 
as well. We believe that three types are now operational, a radar 
beam-rider (AA-1), an infrared homing missile (AA-2), and a missile 
which may be either an infrared homing missile or an all-weather semi- 
active radar homing missile (AA-3). Two prototype AAM’s were dis- 
played in 1961 (the AA-4 on FIDDLER and the AA-5 on FLIPPER) 
and we estimate that one or both could become operational during 
1963-1965. It is probable that these missiles have improved semiactive 
radar homing systems and that they carry substantially heavier war- 
heads, some of which could be nuclear. Soviet development of improved 
AAMs over the next few years will depend primarily upon the develop- 
ment of interceptors equipped with suitable AI radar and fire control 
systems. 





D. Antiaircraft Guns 


99. The Soviets continue to employ large numbers of antiaircraft 
guns for defense of field forces and fixed targets, primarily for defense 
at low altitudes where fighter and missile effectiveness is poor. The 
number of antiaircraft guns deployed with the Soviet forces, now about 


"For characteristics and performance of Sovict air-to-air missile systems, see 
Annex B, Table 6. . 
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12,000 has declined over the past few years and this trend is continuing. 
Because of the widespread deployment of SAMs, we believe that most 
of the remaining medium and heavy guns used in the defense of fixed 
targets in the USSR will be phased out over the next few years. How- 
ever, a large number of these probably will be held in reserve status 
near major target areas, and some will be retained to defend field forces. 
Continued transfer of some of this equipment to other Bloc countries is 
probable. 


E. Supporting Equipment 

100. We believe that about 1,800 heavy prime radars and about 5,400 
auxiliary radars are deployed in various combinations at some 2,400 
sites in the Sino-Soviet Bloc. Radar coverage now extends over the 
entire USSR and virtually all the remainder of the Bloc. Under op- 
timum conditions the Soviet system of early warning (EW) radars can 
detect and track aircraft at high and medium altitudes more than 
200 n.m. from Bloc territory; under virtually all conditions the system 
can detect and track such aircraft within about 135 n.m. Maximum 
effective range of Soviet ground controlled intercept (GCI) radars is 
about 100-200 n.m. Future Soviet radar development will seek to im- 
prove present limited capabilities against low altitude targets and air- 
to-surface missiles. With the wider deployment of improved radars 
and automated control systems, the total number of radar sites will 
probably decline. 


101. The most important advance in Soviet air defense communica- 
tions and control over the last few years has been the development 
and deployment of semiautomatic systems with data-handling equip- 
ment for rapid processing of air defense information and data link 
equipment for vectoring interceptors. A system similar in concept 
to the US SAGE system, but less complex, is widely deployed in Western 
USSR. We believe that its original ground element has been replaced 
by a second generation system, and that an improved semiautomatic 
fighter control system is being introduced. These new systems will 
probably also be widely deployed in the USSR and possibly in Eastern 
Europe within the next few years. 





F. Warning 


102. EW radar could now give Moscow and many other targets in 
the interior more than one hour's warning of medium and high altitude 
attacks made with Western bombers of the B-52 type. Soviet assurance 
of such detection would be reduced by low level penetrations. The 
supersonic bombers and ASMs now being added to Western inventories 
could reduce this warning time by as much as 50 percent. Moreover, 
the more limited EW time available in Bloc border areas would reduce 
the effectiveness of the defenses of even heavily defended targets in 
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such areas. As the speeds of Western aerodynamic vehicles increase, 
and as Western ballistic missiles become a greater part of the threat, 


the problem of providing warning time will become more critical. 





G. Current Capabilities and Future Trends 


103. The extensive deployment of SAMs over the past four years has 
significantly improved Soviet air defense capabilities. These capabili- 
ties are greatest against penetrations by subsonic bombers in daylight 
and clear weather at altitudes between about 3,000 and about 45,000 
feet. Under such conditions, virtually all types of Bloc air defense 
weapons could be brought to bear against attacking aircraf!. Most 
Soviet fighters can operate at altitudes up to about 50,000 feet; the 
FLIPPER will probably be able to execute attacks at about 65,000 feet.” 
The capabilities of the fighter force, composed largely of day fighters, 
would be reduced considerably during periods of darkness or poor visi- 
bility. In the increasingly widespread areas defended by SAMs, air 
defense capabilities are virtually unimpaired by weather conditions 
and extend to altitudes of about 80,000 fect. 


104. Despite its recent and considerable !mprovements, however, the 
Soviet air defense system would still have great difficulty in coping 
with a large-scale air attack employing varied and sophisticated tactics, 
even in daylight and within the foregoing altitudes. In addition, the 
Soviet defense problem would be complicated by the variety of delivery 
systems which might be employed, including air and surface-launched 
cruise missiles and fighter-bombers. At altitudes below about 3,000 
feet, the capabilities of the system would be progressively reduced; 
below about 1,000 feet, the system would lose most of its effectiveness. 
The Soviets will attempt to correct these deficiencies during the next few 
years by improving the capabilities of surface-to-air missile and fighter 
defenses for low altitude operations. Total system effectiveness will be 
increased by further application of automated command and control. 


105. The significant improvements in the Soviet air defense system 
during recent years will be extended during the next few years, and 
successful penetration by manned bombers will therefore require in- 
creasingly sophisticated forms of attack. The Soviet air defense ca- 
pability can be degraded by the increasingly complex forms of attack 
which the West will be able to employ, including air-launched missiles 
of present and more advanced types, penetration tactics, and electronic 
countermeasures. Even in such circumstances, the Soviets would prob- 


“Current operational Mach 2 interceptors (FISHBED, FITTER, FISHPOT) are 
capable of performing a dynamic climb and reaching altitudes of around 65,000- 
70,000 feet. In such a climb, the aircraft wouk be at these altitudes for a short 
period of time (perhaps one to three minutes), during which it would have little 
maneuverability. The precision with which the climb must be planned and 
executed limits its effectiveness as an intercept tactic. 
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ably expect to destroy a number of the attackers. We doubt, however, 
that they would be confident that they could reduce the weight of 
attack to a point where the resulting damage to the USSR would be 
acceptable. Unless and until the USSR is able to deploy a substantial 
number of advanced ABM defenses, the USSR’s air and missile defense 
deficiencies and uncertainties will sharply increase as ballistic missiles 
assume a larger proportion of the West's total nuclear delivery capa- 
bility. 


* Vil. THEATER FIELD FORCES” 


A. Ground Forces 


106. The Soviet ground forces, which represent the largest part of 
the military establishment, are well-trained and equipped with excellent 
materiel. Combat troops are distributed among 15 military districts 
in the USSR and three groups of forces in the European Satellites. 
The strongest concentrations are in East Germany and the western and 
southern border regions of the USSR; a lesser concentration is in the 
maritime area of the Soviet Far East. Most Soviet ground forces are 
organized into field armies with combat and service support for the 
line motorized rifle and tank divisions. Combat and service support is 
generaily stretched thin, and there is a low ratio of nondivisional sup- 
port to the present divisional force. However, there are large numbers 
of artillery, missile, and antiaircraft artillery brigades and regiments 
which are cither allocated to ficld armies or retained under higher 
command headquarters. Combat air support is provided by units of 
Tactical Aviation, organized into tactical air armies under the opera- 
tional control of the military district or group-of-forces commander. 


107. Of the nearly two million men in the Soviet theater ground 
forces, about half are in line divisions and the remainder are in combat 
and service support elements. We estimate that there are about 145 
line divisions, of which approximately 80 are considered to be combat 
ready (at 70 percent of authorized personnel strength or greater), and 
the remaining 65 are at low and cadre strength (estimated to range 
between 60 and 20 percent of authorized strength and hence requiring 
substantial augmentation before commitment to combat).” At present, 


"For a more detailed treatment of this subject sce NIE 11-14-62, “Capabilities 
of Soviet Theater Forces,” dated 5 December 1962, includes sections on the Euro- 
pean Satellites, forces facing NATO, gross capabilities for theater campaigns, 
and capabilities for distant military action. 

“The number of divisions confirmed since January 1961 is 119; most of the 
additional divisions included in our estimate are understrength units located In 
areas from which information is received only sporadically. Taking account of 
this and other factors, we conclude that the current total of divisions could lie 
within a range of 120 to 150, with the most probable figure being about 145. For 
a detailed estimate of ground divisions by location and type, and their estimated 
strength, see Annex A, Tables 6-7. 
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there are an estimated 34 tank divisions, 7 airborne divisions, and 104 
motorized rifie divisions. The present force level represents a cut of 
about 20 combat ready line divisions and 5 low strength divisions since 
Khrushchev's announcement of force reductions in January 1960. The 
large number of cadre and understrength divisions retained indicates 
a continuing Soviet preference for maintaining a very large and partly 
skeletal ground force capable of being rapidly fleshed out with mobi- 
lization. 


108. Weapons and Equipment. The program of modernization and 
has involved the introduction over the last several years 
of more advanced designs of practically all types of equipment, including 
surface-to-surface ballistic missiles of 150 n.m. range, tanks, armored 
personnel carriers, nuclear-capable free rockets with ranges up to 26 n.m., 
antiaircraft guided missiles, artillery and antiaircraft guns, recoilless 
antitank weapons, and a wide variety of transport vehicles. In some 
instances, there have been two successive generations of equipment since 
World War II. The increasing number of tracked and wheeled am- 
phibians and amphibious tanks has greatly improved Soviet river-cross- 
ing capabilities, and we expect extensive equipping with the new am- 
phibious armored personnel carrier. 

109. Present trends in the ground weapons development program point 
to a continuing emphasis on firepower and mobility. Specific areas of 
concentration probably will include light gun and missile weapons to 
defend against low flying aircraft, a field antimissile system, air-trans- 
portable weapons and equipment, weight reduction of existing equip- 
ment, and improved reconnaissance and communications. Surface-to- 
air missiles (SAMs) are replacing medium and heavy antiaircraft guns; 
guided antitank missiles are being introduced and will probably replace 
some antitank guns. 


B. Tactical Missile and Air Support 

110. In their doctrine for theater operations in general nuclear war, 
the Soviets continue to employ the combined arms concept, but they have 
come to consider nuclear and missile weapons as the basic element of 
firepower. Soviet development of tactical guided missiles has greatly 
improved the fire support available to field forces.*' Although nuclear 
warheads are probably the primary armament of these missiles, opera- 
tional considerations might prescribe the use of chemical (CW) and high 
explosive (HE) warheats. Road mobile surface-to-surface ballistic mis- 
siles with maximum ranges of 150 n.m. (SS-1 and SS-1A) and 350 n.m. 
(SS-2) have been available for several years. The SS-1 and SS-2 mis- 


siles are intended primarily for a ground support role, and missile units 
are assigned to direct operational contro! of field commanders. 


“For estimated characteristics and performance of Soviet short-range missile 
systems, see Annex B, Table 2. 
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111. Although there is little direct evidence on the deployment of 
these missiles, we estimate that about 35 SS-1 brigades (with 6 launch- 
ers each) and 30 SS-2 battalions (with 2 launchers each) are now 
operational. These missile units are believed to be in the artillery sup- 
port structure of major Soviet theater force commands, although none 
have been firmly identified. We believe that the numbers of SS-1 
and SS-2 units will remain fairly stable. However, the Soviets probably 
will soon begin replacing the SS-2 with an improved follow-on system 
of similar range, as they have done with the SS-1. 


112. The number of aircraft in Tactical Aviation was reduced by 
half in 1960 and 1961. Since that time, it has been generally stabilized 
in overall strength, with phasing in of new model aircraft and continu- 
ing reductions in older models. As a result of reductions and trans- 
fers, Soviet Tactical Aviation is now mainly located in the areas ad- 
joining major potential land theaters of combat. About half its total 
strength is with Soviet forces in Eastern Europe, and most of the re- 
mainder is in western and southern USSR. Tactical Aviation will con- 
tinue to receive new models and to decline in numbers of aircraft— 
probably from about 3,100 to about 2,500 by mid-1964." The estimated 
current and future numbers of Soviet tactical aircraft appear low in re- 
lation to estimated total ground forces and their likely missions in the 
event of general war. 


113. A prime current deficiency of Soviet Tactical Aviation is the lack 
of modern aircraft, particularly fighter bombers. For offensive tactical 
air support, the Soviets still rely heavily on the obsolescent BEAGLE 
subsonic light bomber, but it is now being replaced by the FIREBAR A, 
a supersonic tactical fighter bomber. In addition, the FITTER and 
FISHBED C, while primarily interceptors, could also be employed for 
tactical support missions. The older types of Soviet tactical fighters, 
FAGOTs, FRESCOs, and FARMERs, were designed primarily as inter- 
ceptors and have limited load-carrying and range capabilities when uscd 
in the ground support role. They can perform a varicly of missions 
in support of ground forces and can be equipped to deliver nuclear 
weapons, but the newer types of tactical aircraft mentioned above 
appear better suited to these purposes. At present, about three-fourths 
of the fighters in Tactical Aviation are older types, mainly obsolescent, 
but the introduction of modern supersonic fighters has been accelerated, 
and these types now comprise about one-fourth of total estimated 


strength. 
“The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, notes that combat elcments 


of Goviet Tactical Aviation have not declined in total numbers since mid-1961 
and he does not agree there will necessarily be the future decline forecast here. 











t 
over the next few years, Tactical Aviation may refiect a comparable red 
but probably not otherwise. 
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114. Some of the Soviet tactical fighter units have been equipped 
and trained only for the interceptor mission. Despite the limitations 
of the older aircraft, however, most units observed have also been trained 


the enemy's rear. The Soviets have conducted some training in fighter 
delivery of nuclear weapons. In addition, Tactical Aviation now has 
some 150 n.m. surface-to-surface cruise missiles (SHADDOCK, SSC-1). 


C. Militory Air Transport 

115. Approximately 200 light transports of the CAB, COACH, and 
CRATE types, about 60 converted BULL piston medium bombers, and 
about 385 medium turboprop transports of the CAT, CAMP, and CUB 
types, are assigned by Military Transport Aviation to support of air- 
borne troops. The assigned transports of the airborne troops are suffi- 
cient to airlift simultaneously a single airborne division or the assault 
echelons of two airborne divisions. Each divisional assault echelon 
would be limited to about 6,000 troops, including headquarters elements, 
nine rifle battalions, and light regimental support elements. Divisional 
combat and service support as well as transport vehicles of the infantry 
would not be included. The mobility of these echelons, once landed, 
would therefore be restricted, but a second sortie of the entire fleet 
could deliver the balance of the two divisions. Radii of the transport 
aircraft would permit operations of this type to be conducted to a dis- 
tance of some 500-700 n.m. 


116. The probable addition in the near future of more transports will 
enhance Soviet capabilities to lift large numbers of troops or cargo 
to peripheral areas, in several years, the present lift capacity may be 
doubled ‘“oviet airlift capabilities also could be augmented by about 
375 jet od turboprop transports now in civil aviation; these aircraft 
have a; airlift capability of nearly two additional divisional assault 
echelons. 


D. Amphibious Capabilities 

117. Soviet amphibious capabilities remain quite limited. They vary 
from one battalion in the Northern or Pacific Fleet area, to one regiment 
in the Black Sea, and two regiments in the Baltic. The USSR has a 
total merchant ship lift in all seas which is theoretically sufficient to 
transport approximately 20 motorized rifle divisions; however, such a 
lift would require port or other extensive off-loading facilities in the 
landing area. The Soviets may seek to further develop their amphibious 


lift capability, but significant improvement will depend upon their ac- 
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E. Tacticol Nucleor Weopons 


118. Tactical nuclear capabilities are still limited, but they have been ‘ 


improved markedly over the past few years. Soviet military piannern 
are now in a position to think in terms of committing up to a few 


119. The Soviets evidently consider CW munitions as a standard and 
integral part of the Soviet arsenal for general war, to be used extensively 
in conjunction with nuclear and conventional weapons in support of 
front operations. Military forces of the USSR and Satellites regularly 


of Defense and located within the USSR. 
Soviet procedures for controlling these weapons ensure the national 
leadership that they will not be used without authorization. Existing 


forces during periods of heightened tension. 


F. Capabilities for Theoter Operations 


121. The longstanding Soviet concern with concepts and forces for 
campaigns in adjoining theaters, especially in Europe, has resulted in 
a formidable theater force strong in armor, batticfield nobility, and units 
in being. The tactical nuclear delivery capabilities of Uhese forces, al- 
though improving, are still limited. In offensive operations, rapidly ad- 
vancing theater forces are in constant danger of out-running their 
logistical tail, which is heavily dependent on railroads. Finally, the 
Soviets have traditionally exercised very strict supervision over the ac- 
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the nonnuclear firepower of ground units has not been significantly 
altered, but the supporting nonnuclear firepower which can be delivered 
by tactical aircraft has decreased. There are indications that the So- 
viets have recently given recognition to the possibility of nonnuclear war 


with NATO forces in Europe. They probably intend to retain capabil- 
ities for conventional warfare against NATO, but they do not appear to 


have revised their expectation that any major conflict wilh NATO would 
be nuclear from the start or would probably escalate.“ 


124. The Soviets have evidenily not elaborated any doctrine for limited 
nuclear warfare by theater forces, involving the use of tactical weapons 
only. We think they would be severely handicapped in any attempts 
to conduct such warfare at present. Moreover, thus far the Soviets ap- 
pear to think that limited nuclear conflict in the NATO area would al- 
most certainly escalate to general war. 


"The Assisiant Chief of Gtafl, Intelligence, USAF, believes that the material 
reduction in the size of Tactical Aviation in 1960 and early 1961 markedly reduced 
Soviet capabilities for nonnuciear air support for ground operations Since then, 
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Vill. NAVAL FORCES 


125. Until recent years, the Soviet Navy has been equipped and trained 
for a primarily defensive role. An intensive postwar shipbuilding pro- 
gram, concluded in 1957, produced a surface fleet, including cruisers, 
destroyers, and escort ships, which was limited for effective operations to 
the range of shore-based aircraft. Even the Soviet submarine force, 
largest ever assembled by a nation in peacetime, was composed for the 
most part of types capable of infesting the North Atlantic and the sea 
approaches to the USSR, but lacking the range for such extended opera. 
tions as patrols off the US coasts. However, in the past few years, the 
Soviets have developed an increasingly diversified naval force with a new 
emphasis on weapons and equipment of greater range and effectiveness. 


126. Much of the impetus for technological change in the Soviet Navy 
has come from the USSR’s concern over the threat posed by US missile 
submarines and carrier task forces. To counter these forces at sea, the 
Soviets have introduced medium bombers equipped with air-to-surface 
missiles, submarines equipped with cruise missiles, and new classes of 
antisubmarine warfare (ASW) ships. They have also introduced bal- 
listic missile submarines which can carry the attack to the homelands 
of opposing naval forces, and improved types of attack submarines, both 
nuclear and diesel, for interdiction of sea communications and enemy 
naval forces. Soviet surface forces have also been greatly strengthened 
by the addition of missile armament to cruisers, destroyers, and patrol 
craft, and by the introduction of new minewarfare ships. 


A. Submarine Force 


127. Soviet capabilities for conducting operations at long distances 
from the Soviet coast rest primarily upon the submarine force. The 
numerical strength of this force has changed little in the past few years, 
and we believe that for the period of this estimate it will remain stable 
at 375-400 first line ships. However, with the continued introduction of 
missile armament and nuclear propulsion, the capabilities of this force 
are changing significantly. For example, in 1958, the USSR had only 
about 20 submarines capable of conducting extended patrols off US coasts 
all of them diesel-powered, torpedo-attack types. The USSR now has 
more than 100 submarines with this endurance, including nuclear-pow- 
ered ships, about half of them armed with missiles. 


128. Nuclear Submarines. We estimate that the Soviet Navy now has 
about 25 nuclear-powered submarines operational. To date, we have 
identified three classes of Soviet nuclear-powered ships: the “H” class 
ballistic missile submarine; the “N" class torpedo attack submarinc; and 
the “E” class which is equipped with cruise-type missiles. We believe 
that within the next few years other classes of Soviet nuclear-powered 
submarines will be in service, including both torpedo attack and missile- 


launching types. 
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129. Two Soviet shipyards are currently engaged in nuclear subma- 
rines production: Severodvinsk in the northern USSR, and Komsomolsk 
in the Soviet Far East. Considering the construction of nuclear-powered 
submarines to date, our estimate of the USSR’s capacity to produce and 
install nuclear propulsion systems, and our estimate of the existing level 
of effort, we believe that the USSR is likely to build about 8-10 nuclear- 
powered submarines of all types per year. It is primarily on this basis 
that we estimate a buildup in the Soviet nuclear-powered submarine 
force to a total of 65 in mid-1967. Considering Soviet requirements, it 
is possible that they will seek to increase their production of nuclear 
propulsion systems and build a larger force. On the other hand, opera- 
tional difficulties which they have apparently encountered with their 
nuclear power plants may retard the program somewhat. 


130. Torpedo Attack Submarines. The Soviet force of attack sub- 
marines is capable of mounting a large-scale torpedo attack and mining 
campaign against Allied naval targets and sea communications in the 
eastern North Atlantic and northwestern Pacific. Its capabilities for 
operations near the continental US are more limited, but are growing. 
The bulk of the Soviet submarine force consists of diesel-powered, torpedo 
attack submarines, built for the most part in the early and mid-1950's. 
These include some 177 “W” class, 19 “Z" class, 20 “R” class, and 30 “Q” 
class submarines. Of these older ships, only the “Z" class submarines are 
believed capable of conducting patrols off of US coasts from bases in 
the USSR. However, since 1958 the Soviets have produced about 25 
diesel-powered “F” class submarines and 10 “N” class nuclear-powered 
submarines, both of which have sufficient endurance to perform such 
missions. 


131. Soviet construction of diesel-powered, torpedo attack submarines 
may continue for another year or so, but future emphasis probably will 
be placed on nuclear-powered types. In view of the expressed Soviet 
concern with US missile submarines, we believe that the USSR has a 
strong requirement for attack submarines designed primarily for anti- 
submarine warfare. The “N” class, with its nuclear propulsion and im- 
proved sonar equipment, appears better suited to this role than any other 
class. If the “N” class is not intended for such use, we believe that a 
new class of Soviet nuclear-powered attack submarines, specifically de- 
signed for ASW, will appear within the next few years. 


132. Missile Submarines. Soviet leaders have repeatedly stated that 
nuclear-powered submarines armed with various types of missiles repre- 
sent the main power of their navy. We estimate that the USSR now 
has operational about 45 ballistic missile submarines, including both 
nuclear and diesel-powered types. These ships, their characteristics, 
and capabilities have been considered above (paragraphs 64-66) in terms 
of their contribution to Soviet long-range striking forces. In addition, 
it has become apparent within the past year that the Soviets are giving 
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considerable emphasis to the development and deployment of submarines 
equipped with cruise-type missiles. We have now identified 6 units of 
the nuclear-powered “E” class, each equipped with six 300 n.m. cruise 
missiles designed for low altitude flight at supersonic speed. In addi- 
tion, the Soviets have converted 12 “W” class submarines to carry two 
or four such missiles each, suggesting a desire to achieve an early opera- 
tional capability. The Soviets are now developing a submarine-launched 
cruise missile of longer range—about 450 n.m. For the possible employ- 
ment of submarine-launched cruise missiles see paragraph 67. 


B. Surface Forces 


133. Naval surface forces, which are heavily dependent upon land- 
based logistic and air support, appear suited primarily for defensive 
operations in waters adjacent to the USSR. Conventionally armed major 
surface units now comprise 14 cruisers, 88 destroyers, and 62 escort ships. 
In recent years, however, the Soviet Navy has considerably increased the 
firepower of its surface forces by the addition of missile armament, 
including surface-to-air missiles, which has extended the potential scope 
of effective operations. The only known major surface combatant ships 
now being built in the USSR are guided missile destroyers. The “Kynda” 
class, armed with both surface-to-surface and surface-to-air missiles, is 
being built at Leningrad, and a new destroyer class, believed to be 
equipped with missiles of an unidentified type, is probably in production 
at Nikolaev on the Black Sea. The Soviets have also converted a few 
older ships to missile armament. 


134. The Soviets now have operational 14 destroyers, armed with 
cruise-type missiles for use against surface targets. These include 2 
ships of the new “Kynda” class, 8 of the “Krupnyy” class, and 4 of 
the earlier “Kildin” class. The “Kildin” and “Krupnyy” classes employ 
SS-N-1 surface-to-surface missiles, which have a speed near Mach 1 and 
an effective range of 20-30 n.m. With the use of forward observers, 
maximum range can be extended to 80-100 nm. We believe that the 
“Kynda” class employs the 300 n.m. SS-N-3. In addition to their mis- 
sile armament, ships of these three classes also carry ASW gear. They 
are probably intended primarily for operations against both surface ships 
and submarines in coastal areas, either in defense of the sea approaches 
to the USSR or in support of theater field forces. 


135. Other new construction during the past few years has involved 
small specialized craft for use in antisubmarine warfare, amphibious 
operations, minewarfare, coastal defense, and logistic support. Two 
classes of patrol boats equipped with surface-to-surface cruise-type mis- 
siles are now operational. 


136. We believe that the numerical strength of Soviet surface naval 
forces will remain fairly stable over the next five years. Soviet produc- 
tion of guided missile destroyers and of smaller specialized craft will prob- 
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ably continue at about present levels. Modernization of destroyer types 
will also continue, and additional surface ships will be retrofitted with 
missile armament. We estimate that by mid-1967, Soviet first line sur- 
face strength will consist of 30 missile destroyers, 16 cruisers (2 with 
missiles), 83 conventionally-armed destroyers, and 58 escort ships as 
well as more than 200 missile patrol craft. 


137. The Soviet auxiliary fleet, composed primarily of older ships, is 
being augmented by newer tanker and cargo ships, and submarine sup- 
port is being reinforced by the addition of submarine tenders, rescue 
ships, and repair ships. Additional logistic support could be provided 
by the growing Soviet merchant marine. In terms of net tonnage, ad- 
ditions to the Soviet merchant fleet during 1961 fell about 30 percent 
below the record-breaking 1960 increase, but were still well above any 
other previous year. The decline during 1961 was apparently a tem- 
porary phenomenon, reflecting a shift in production to more modern 
cargo ships and to super tankers (i.e., with a capacity of 25,000 tons or 
more). Our evidence indicates that the increase in 1962 approximately 
doubled the 1961 increment. The widespread Soviet fishing fleets can 
provide limited logistic support to submarines, and they have consid- 
erable utility for training, minewarfare, and collection of electronic 


intelligence. 


C. Naval Aviation 


138. Soviet Naval Aviation underwent a drastic reduction and reor- 
ganization in 1960 with the deactivation or transfer of all naval fighter 
units. Naval Aviation is composed largely of jet medium bombers; it 
also includes jet light bombers, patrol aircraft, and helicopters. Its 
capabilities are focused primarily on reconnaissance and strike missivuns 
against maritime targets and on antisubmarine warfare. Air cover for 
naval operations would have to be provided either by shipborne SAMs 
or by fighters not subordinate to Naval Aviation. 


139. Nearly 300 of Naval Aviation's 350 BADGER jet medium bombers 
are equipped to deliver antiship air-to-surface missiles. These missiles 
are of two types; the subsonic AS-1, which has a range of 55 n.m., and 
the supersonic 100 n.m. AS-2. Both are estimated to have a CEP of 
150 feet against ships, and some of these missiles probably carry nuclear 
warheads. BADGERs can carry either two AS~1's or one AS-2. The 
majority of the missile-equipped BADGERs are configured for AS—2 
delivery, and we believe that eventually all but a few of these aircraft 
will be so equipped. 


140. Naval medium bomber strength will probably increase slightly 
over the next five years. We believe that Naval Aviation has received 
a few BLINDER supersonic medium bombers, and they will probably 
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appear in greater strength within the next few years. Some of these 
may be equipped with a new air-to-surface missile, the AS—4, if it is suit- 
able for antishipping use; this system could become operational in 1964. 


141. Most of the naval BADGERs which are not equipped with missiles 
are assigned to reconnaissance units. Recent evidence indicates that 
medium and heavy bombers of Long Range Aviation have also carried 
out naval reconnaissance missions; recent overflights of US carrier task 
forces also suggest an attack training mission for these aircraft. We 
believe that the naval requirement for long-range aerial reconnaissance 
is growing, and that it will be met either by increased numbers of air- 
craft in Naval Aviation, or by selective use of Long Range Aviation air- 
craft in this role. 


D. Capabilities for Naval Warfore 


142. In recent years, the missions of the Soviet Navy have been ex- 
panded to encompass strategic missile attack against foreign territory 
and operations against Western naval forces, while retaining the more 
traditional roles of interdicting Western sealines of communication, 
defending the littoral of the Soviet Bloc, and providing support for the 
seaward flanks of ground field forces. In waters adjacent to the USSR, 
all types of Soviet naval weapons could be brought to bear against op- 
posing naval forces. In the next few years, the Soviets almost certainly 
will give the greatest emphasis to strengthening naval capabilities for 
long-range attack (paragraphs 64-68) and for defense against Western 
carrier task forces and missile submarines. 


143. Against Carrier Task Forces. The Soviets evidently regard the 
carrier task force as a major strategic threat. Their capabilities against 
such forces have been improved by continued conversion of jet medium 
bombers to carry antiship missiles and by the introduction of subma- 
rines equipped with cruise-type missiles. In the European area, 
BADGERs with antiship missiles could operate against surface ships in 
the eastern North Atlantic, the Norwegian and Barents Seas, and much 
of the Mediterranean. These capabilities are, of course, subject to prob- 
lems of detection and identification. In the past year or so, reconnais- 
sance of open ocean areas by Long Range and Naval Aviation has in- 
creased. Submarine operations against carrier task forces could ex- 
tend to US coastal waters. 


144. Against Sealines of Communications. The threat of the Soviet 
submarine fleet to the vital sealines of communication of the Free 
World is greatest in the northeast Atlantic and northwest Pacific. The 
capability of Soviet submarines to interdict these supply lines would 
depend on a number of factors: endurance of the submarines, transit 
time to station, repair and overhaul requirements, logistic support, and 
the extent of opposition. Interdiction operations against North At- 
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lantic supply routes would be undertaken largely by submarines of 
the Northern Fleet; this force includes about 85 submarines with in- 
sufficient endurance to operate in US coastal areas but which could 
operate in the Norwegian Sea and eastern Atlantic. Included in these 
are six “W-Conversion” class SSG which carry 300 n.m. antishipping 
cruise missiles. Not considering combat attrition, about 24 Northern 
Fleet submarines could be maintained on station continuously in the 
eastern Atlantic approaches to the UK and Europe. This force might 
be augmented by submarines deployed from the Baltic prior to hos- 
tilities. Some coverage of the approaches to the Mediterranean could 
also be achieved. The Soviets could also maintain some 5-10 nuclear- 
powered and long-range diesel-powered, torpedo-attack submarines on 
more distant stations for operations against shipping in the western 
Atlantic. This number could be more than doubled if the Sovicts 
were able to provide logistic support during the patrol from a forward 
base such as Cuba. 


145. In the Pacific, the Soviets have some 75 submarines which 
they could use in an effort to sever the US sealines of communications. 
While only one-third of this force has sufficient endurance to operate 
off the US west coast, the remainder can operate in those areas through 
which US sealines of communications must pass to support our Pacific 
island bases and Asiatic allies. Included in these 75 submarines in the 
Pacific, the Soviets now have six nuclear and three diesel-powered 
cruise-missile-launching submarines. We believe the Soviets intend to 
employ these submarines in an antishipping role but they could be 
employed against land targets. Considering the limitations of endur- 
ance, transit time to station, repair and overhaul requirements and 
logistic support, the Soviets could now maintain some 13-20 submarines 
in the ocean area between Hawaii and Japan and about five off the US 
Pacific Coast. 


146. ASW Capabilities. Since the mid-1950's the Soviets have placed 
increasing emphasis on the improvement of ASW forces. ‘i\ey have 
made a major effort in the construction of ASW ships, particularly 
small coastal types, and are testing new ASW seaplanes and helicopters. 
A new ASW aircraft may be introduced within the next few years. An 
ASW role may have been assigned to Soviet “F"” and “R” class sub- 
marines, which feature improved sonar gear, as well as to the nuclear- 
powered “N” class. Detection equipment and weapons now in service 
include air-launched passive sonobuoys, airborne magnetic anomaly 
detection (MAD) equipment, multiple tube ASW rocket launchers, and 
passive homing torpedoes. ASW exercises have expanded in‘scope, and 
training doctrine has become more sophisticated. We believe that the 
Soviet Navy is capable of carrying out fairly effective ASW operations 
in coastal areas. 
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147. Soviet military writings reflect great concern with the threat 
posed by US missile submarines, and we believe that in recent years 
the Soviets have emphasized improvement of their ASW capabilities 
in the open seas. Much of the new and improved ASW equipment . 
which is in service or under development is probably designed for such 
employment. However, several years of intensive training emphasiz- 
ing coordinated operations by submarines, surface ships, and aircraft . 
will be required before the Soviets can effectively employ any new ASW 
systems they may develop. Moreover, although the Soviets may be 
developing a long-range hydroacoustic detection system, the USSR's geo- 
graphic situation would make it most difficult to maintain continuous 
surveillance by this means over large ocean areas except in the north- 
western Pacific and in the Arctic. We believe that at present the 
Soviet Navy has a negligible ASW capability in the open seas. Despite 
the effort which they almost certainly are devoting to this problem, we 
believe that over the next five years, the Soviets will be able to achieve 
only a limited capability to detect, identify, localize, and maintain sur- 
veillance on submarines operating in the open seas.™ 


IX. SPECIAL WEAPONS 


A. Chemical and Biological Warfare 


148. The Soviets have developed spray devices for disseminating chem- 
ical agents from aircraft; they are estimated to have CW-filled artillery 
Shells, short range rockets, and warheads for tactical cruise and bal- 
listic missiles. Chemical munitions might be used in areas of enemy 
contact in ground combat, and against enemy troop concentrations, 
command posts, missile launch sites, and other key targets. Using air 
and missile delivery systems, CW agents might also be used against 
naval concentrations. 


149. Based largely on the capacity of CW storage sites, we estimate 
that the USSR possesses an inventory of at least 200,000 tons of toxic 
agents in bulk and in filled munitions. At least half of this stockpile 
probably consists of nerve agents, principally tabun (GA), and the 
remaining half of various older standard agents. We believe that fur- 
ther development could produce only small increases in the toxicity 
of known agents and that some research is being directed toward devel- 
opment of new, lethal agents. The Soviets may develop nonlethal, in- 
capacitating agents, and at least one could be available for use by 1965. 


150. We believe that the Soviet Union has an active BW research 
effort which is su:!table to support a complete BW program, bul there is 
insufficient ev. © which to base a firm assessment of Soviet BW 
offensive activities. However, the USSR has a comprehensive biological 


“The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, disagrees with judgments 
expressed in this sentence. See his footnote to Conclusion T, page 11 
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warfare defensive program which could lead to an offensive capability. 
The Soviets have conducted research on antipersonnel, antilivestock, 
and possibly anticrop BW agents. Although we have identified no mass 
production {facility for BW agents and have no evidence of Soviet stock- 
piling of such agents, research laboratories and existing plants for the 
production of vaccines could provide these agents in quantity. 


B. Electronic Warfare 


151. The Soviets have developed a wide range of active and passive 
ECM equipment, including improved chaff, radar, and communications 
jammers, and various deception devices to counter Western electronic 
systems. Soviet military ECM capabilities are complemented by the 
unique Soviet experience in extensive, centrally controlled, selective 
jamming of Western broadcasts. At present, the USSR has an appreci- 
able capability for jamming at those frequencies normally used by 
Western radars and long range radio communications systems. Within 
the period of this estimate, we believe that the various types of Soviet 
equipment, taken together will be able to produce signals for jamming 
all frequencies likely to be employed by Western communications, radar, 
and navigation equipment. 


152. Thus Soviet capabilities to interfere with Western strategic and 
tactical communications appear formidable. The Soviet ground-based 
jamming capability is most effective within about 500 miles of Soviet 
territory. In addition, the cutting of trans-Atlantic cables by Soviet 
trawlers has demonstrated the vulnerability of this Western communi- 
cations system. The Soviets are aware of at least some of the effects 
of high altitude nuclear bursts on radar and communications, and 
have continued their program for investigation of these effects in 1962. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The Secretary of Defense, by memorandum of 23 May 4 
requested the Chairman, Joint bniefs of Staff, to organize a 
study of the requirements for tactical nuclear weapons. The 
initial phase | of the study (Project 23) was to be limited to 
the use of tactical nuclear weapons in gremee and supporting 
air-to-ground combat (the land battle) in Europe. This initial 
iste was forwarded to the Secretary of Defense on 19 October 


2. Subsequent review by the Services and by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff concluded that the initial report constituted an incom- 
plete analysis of the conduct of tactical nuclear warfare in 
Central Europe. It was considered that certain essential as- 
pects of nuclear warfare were not addressed and that the 
initial study should not be viewed as a final answer to the 
a te It was further concluded that this study did furnish 

nsight into the magnitude of numbers and yields of weapons 
that might be needed in Western Europe, but it was not con- 
sidered as an adequate basis for determining weapons requirements. 


3. At an interdepartmental meeting in December 1962 OR es 
cerning the DOD recommended nuclear weapons stockpile for FY 

and FY 65, it was decided that further study should be at 
taken to provide more definitive substantiation for tactical 
nuclear weapons with particular emphasis upon small yield, 

short range weapons. Terms of reference were approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and forwarded* to the Secretary of Defense 
on 27 December 1962. Subsequent to the approve of the terms 
of reference, a memorandum** from Mr. Carl Kaysen, Deputy 
Special Assistant to the President for National —— 
Affairs, to the Secretary of Defense, dated 2] January 1963, 
raised questions of a broader scope than set forth:in the 
initial terms of reference. 


~* JCEM-1028-62, 27 Dec 62. 
** Appendix I 
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4, In order to respond to the expanded terms of reference 
within the time frame specified, the problem has been examined 
by two separate groups. The Soecial Studies Group has addressed 
the question of the basis for the military requirement for 
certain of the tactical and antisubmarine warfare (ASW) weapons. 
The Strategic Plans and Policy Division, J-5 Directorate, Joint ° 
Steff, has re-examined the quantitative aspects of the weapons 
in question with respect to levels required for FY 65. 


5. This study extends and elaborates portions of the initial 
- Project 23 report and focuses principal attention on the follow- 


ing: 


a. The role of tactical nuclear weapons in the land battle 
and in antisubmarine warfare (ASW). 


b. The feasibility of conducting tactical nuclear warfare 
in Europe, without destroying Europe and her population in 
the process, considering the military capability to survive 
and conduct effective military operations. 


c. An examination of the military need for small yield, 
short range tactical nuclear weapons in the land battle in 
Europe and in ASW under various conflict situations. 


d. A comparative examination of the types of small yield, 
short range nuclear weapons providing the greatest utility 
in the land battle on the basis of cost and operational 
effectiveness. 


e. An analysis of the extent and effect of tactical air 
in support of the land battle in conventional and tactical 
nuclear warfare. 


f. Levels of certain tactical nuclear weapons which should 
be provided in the FY 65 stockpile. 


METHODOLOGY AND LIMITATIONS 


6. It is recognized that a multiplicity of war situations 
presents a wide variety of conditions that influence the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons. Because of the broad spectrum 
of situations, the terms of reference were written to narrow 
the scope of this study to manageable proportions. Conse- 
quently, there has been emphasis in this study on the ‘ . 
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general war case was examined only in 
sufficient detail to permit the estimation of the effects of 

‘ the strategic retardation of the westward movement of Soviet 
Bloc forces and its subsequent effect on the outcome of the 
land battle. While the effects of counterair and pre-planned 
interdiction were considered sufficiently to determine their 
effect on a sector of the land battle, specific attention was 
not given to the determination of the nuclear weapons require- 
ment for these efforts; neither was special consideration given 
to the requirements for nuclear weapons for theater or fleet air 
defense or for MRBMs. Continuing study, and integrated war 
gaming could serve to further refine these aspects of this study. 






7. The primary situation for analysis in this study is a 
large scale conventional attack by the Soviet Bloc in Europe in 
1967. NATO, unable to contain this attack conventionally, 
escalates to use of tactical nuclear weapons and the Soviet 
Bloc retaliates. Both the US and Soviet homelands are assumed 
to be sanctuaries and are not attacked. A segment of the 7th 
(US) Army sector was analyzed in the context of a major battle 
situation to test the effectiveness of the concepts developed 
by separate analyses. A brief comparison of the battle situ- 
ation with the results of an independent British study of a 
— operation in the Northern Army Group sector was also 
made. 





8. Volume I addresses the following aspects of the tactical 

r clear problem: the role of these weapons and the objectives 
for their use, the military requirement, the major uncertainties 
associated with determining the requirement, alternatives con- 
sidered, and recommended further study areas. Subsidiary 
analyses provided by various agencies within and outside the 
Department of Defense have been considered in the development 
of the conclusions reflected herein. These related studies 
and yg, data are contained in the appendices to the 
basic report (Volumes II through VII). Volume VIII was pre- 
pared by the J-5 Directorate of the Joint Staff and contains 
recommendations relative to the FY 65 stockpile. This volume 
was developed on the basis of the conclusions drawn from this 
study, from submission of requirements from specified and 
unified commanders, and from dollar and material guidelines 

° previously established for the FY 65 stockpile submission. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions presented bélow apply to tactical 
nuclear warfare in the land battle including supporting 
air, and in antisubmarine warfare. Conclusions regarding 
air operations are based upon an air analysis of a theater 
conflict and air operations conducted in support of NATO 
ground forces. Conclusions regarding the land battle are 
based upon analysis of the Central Region of Europe and 
are pertinent thereto. They are also applicable generally 
to other areas of Europe or to any geographical area where 
modern forces armed with nuclear weapons may be engaged in 
a large-scale war of maneuver. The conclusions regarding 
antisubmarine warfare apply to the use of these weapons 
anywhere at sea. 


FEASIBILITY OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


9. NATO MC 26/4 forces in the 1967-1968 time period 
can conduct worthwile’ nuclear military operations and 
can be expected to stop a Soviet Bloc advance into Central 
Europe under the assumptions, situation and constraints 
postulated by the Terms of Reference (Appendix I). How- 
ever, the outcome of the ground battle is highly sensitive 
to the outcome of the air battle in both conventional and 
nuclear conflict. It is also sensitive to whether the 
Warsaw Pact forces initiate the use of nuclear weapons 
first or employ nuclear forces operating from the Soviet 
Union sanctuary. 





10. NATO forces in Europe, as currently planned, cannot 
be expected to survive a Soviet Bloc attack which intends 
their destruction by using large numbers of megaton weapons 
without somes to consequent damage to civil resources and 
extensive fallout radiation. Retaliation against such a 
low constraint attack would require the use of strategic 
forces external to Europe. 


11. In warfare in peripheral areas of the world against 
massive conventional forces not equipped with nuclear 
weapons a decided military advantage would accrue to the 
side which employed tactical nuclear weapons unilaterally 
on the battlefield. 
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EXTENT OF CIVILIAN CASUALTIES , 


12. Collateral damage from a representative tactical 
nuclear conflict (in which constraints are observed by both 
sides) in Central Europe including the Satellites would 
cause about five million casualties among the over-all popu- 
lation over the first two or three days after escalation. r 
Of this, about three and one-half million result from attacks 
in NATO against fixed yee one-half million from attacks 
me fixed targets in Eastern European Satellites, and one 
million from attacks of troop targets in the land battle. 





13. Even when used in greater numbers, small yield weapons 
cause only a small fraction of civilian casualties relative 
to larger yield weapons. Civilian casualties resulting from 
subkiloton weapons are almost negligible by comparison with 
other nuclear weapons. To inflict a given level of military 
casualties, the use of high yield weapons will cause a higher 
number of civilian casualties than the use of low yield weapons. 


MILITARY NEED 


14. There is a re 


—=— 


l yield ===, | 
tactical nuclear weapons. 


The more NATO's basic strategy iented toward a conven- 
tional defense of Western Europe, the more emphatic this re- 
quirement becomes. These weapon systems, which have short 
response times and meet friendly troop safety considerations, 
are the only types of nuclear weapons systems which can 
adequately deal with the close-in threat from forces initially 
in contact against NATO forces and those reserve forces sub- 
sequently coming into close contact. Inherent in these systems 
is the ability to acquire targets rapidly and to react against 
the large number of targets in the engaged zone. 


15. Longer range CARTERS 
tactical nuclear weapons are needed to interdict an 
attac 


reserve forces in the land battle and can be highly 
effective in this role. Because of limitations in targeting, 
troop safety, systems responsiveness, and constraints these 
weapons systems cannot by themselves cope with the full land 
battle threat and cannot fully ensure against substantial 
reserve forces moving forward to engage NATO forces. » 


uirement for 






| 
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STRATEGIC RETARDATION 


16. Preliminary analysis indicates that under present 
targeting concepts strategic nuclear and SACEUR scheduied 
nuclear strikes against deep interdiction targets would 
not inflict a major level of direct or collateral damage 
against Soviet Bloc reserve ground forces nor would a high 
level of retardation be attained. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 


17. In nuclear warfare, nonnuclear ammunition is 
competitive with small yield nuclear ammunition only if 
conventional artillery units and ammunition support units 
are greatly increased. However, the masring of the number 
of artillery units to deliver the equivalent rate of non- 
nuclear fire power is not practical in a nuclear environ- 
ment in terms of dispersion or availability. Additionally, 
the logistic effort necessary for ammunition alone is pro- 
hibitive, particularly on a continuing basis. 


18. On the basis of operational effectiveness, tube 
artillery systems (155-mm and 8-inch Howitzers) are the 
most useful small yield, short ys ground nuclear weapon 
systems. The 155-mm Howitzer and 65-inch Howitzer are 


complementary nuclear systems with | oximately the same 
range bracket. The 155-mm tov ¢ <r <i j 
qin which provides effective fire agains e sma 


size targets in the range bracket without excessive col- 
lateral a r risk to friendl s. The 8-inch 

Howitzer 
adequately cover the larger size targets in range: 












19. There is a requirement for a highly mobile, all- 
weather, quick-responding, 










ear weapon system lies in 
assuring powerful fire support at critical junctures in 
the small unit battle and in accomplishing this with 
economy of delivery means. Such a system can make small, 
mobile, dispersed units powerful self-contained combat 
forces which might otherwise be ineffective on the nuclear 
battlefield. 


20 
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21. There is a requirement for atomic demolition munitions. 
This type of weapon is most effective under a strategy of 
early nuclear response in the defense of a forward area, but 
even under other possible defensive strategies, it would have 
a unique and useful capability in the rapid creation of 
obstacles. Other nuclear systems are less effective and non- 
nuclear systems are not competitive in the same role. 


22. Air delivered tactical nuclear weapons and surface- 
to-surface missile systems provide an essential and comple- 
mentary mix of weapons systems in Central Europe. Each 
system offers unique qualities that range from the superior 
flexibility of the strike/reconnaissance tactical fighter to 
the superior survivability of the mobile missile system. 


23. Air delivered nuclear weapons are more efficient than 
air delivered nonnuclear ordnance against large radius, high 
density, and/or hardened targets. A net economy is realized 
because of the greatly reduced number of sorties required 
per target. The saving in sorties per target equates to a 
greater number of targets that can be attacked simultaneously. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


24. The requirement for tactical nuclear weapons in ASW 
is related directly to the submarine threat, and does not 
vary significantly with the response strategy adopted by 
NATO. In limited war, these weapons are primarily required 
to attack Soviet submarines which have missions of anti- 
shipping, short range missile support or covert operations. 
In general war, direct attacks on Soviet bases might reduce 
this requirement, but the necessity for successful destruc- 
tion of Soviet ballistic missile submarines would more than 
offset such a reduction. 


25. There is a requirement for small yield, short range 
tactical nuclear weapons in ASW. This requirement develops ° 
both from the critical lack of reliable and effective detec- 
tion and classification capabilities and from the fact that 


co 
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the Soviet Bloc possesses the technical capability to 
counter conventional ASW weapons. If this Soviet technical 
potential is realized, nuclear weapons may be the only 
effective means of eliminating the Soviet submarines threat. 


FISCAL YEAR 1965 STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS 


26. Weapons required for the fiscal year 1965 stockpile 


are shown in Appendix N. (Distributed separately due to 
special classification.) 
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JMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE ISSUES 


. Durin, the development of the study, a number of propositions 
concerning the issues relative to the employment of tactical 
nuclear weapons have evolved and have been considered by the ‘ 
Study Group. They have a direct bearing on the broed issues 
of tactical nucleer warfare and are incluced to assist in 
placing the conclusions in perspective. ‘ 


Issuz 
27. In iene 








«7 






{ ‘ “* 
A 


tactical nuclear weapons in the janc — 


DELtCLe £0) sent isuomarin. ? 


a. The primary roles of tactical nuclear weapons are: 


(1) To deter the Soviet Bloc from initiating large- 
scale nonnuclear warfere on land or at sea by providin, 
@ secure end evident tactical nuclear back-up to non- 
nucleer forces. This includes deterrence of a massive 
conventional force build-up in Europe which might other- 
wise overwhelm NATO conventional forces. 


(2) To deter the Soviet Bloc from initiating warfare 
at the tactical nuclear level. 


(3) To contribute to deterring general nuclear war- 
fare dy aot pee, nuclear forces which in combination 
with conventional forces are capable of safeguarding 
NATU from being overrun by Soviet Bloc ground forces. 


(4) To contribute to deterring general nuclear war- 
fare by providing increased capability, to overcome the 
Soviet Bloc submarine threat. 


5. The roles of tactical nucleer weapons in general 
warfare ure: 
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(1) In the land battle, to contain Soviet Bloc advance: 
during the early phase of warfare before the full imre-- 
of the strategic offensive has been felt by the Seviei 
Bloc forces engaging NATO, and to facilitate subsequent 
operations necessary to achieve desired objectives. 


(2) In ASW to deter Soviet missile submarine parti- 
. cipation in attacks on Allied territory and to destroy 
Soviet submarines, bases and facilities to reduce the 

magnitude of the soviet attack. 


c. The roles of tactical nuclear weapons in limited 
warfare are: 


(1) In the land battle to: 


(a) Deter Soviet Bloo forces from escalating non- 
nuclear warfare to nuclear warfare. 


(b) Increase the flexibility of response to aggres- 
sion by providing for options to limit nuclear warfare 
below the general war level. 


(c) Provide the capability to execute a nuclear 
show of force in order to persuade transgressing 
enemy forces to halt and quickly withdraw, by de- 
—_— our resolve to pursue nuclear warfare if 
ne be. 


(d) Te contribute to preserving NATO integrity 
in the event that Soviet Bloc forces initiate the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons or in the event that NATO 
nonnuclear forces cannot cope with the aggression at 
hand. This entails the capability to deny loss of 
NATO territory initially and if necessary to restore 
the territory subsequently, 


(2) In AGW: 


(a) To deter Soviet Bloc forces from employing 
nuclear weapons against naval forces and shipping. 


(b) To assist in eliminating the Soviet Bloc sub- 
marine threat in the event they employ nuclear weapons 
at sea. 
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(c) To assist in eliminating the Soviet Bloc 
submarine threat in the event that nonnuclear 
weapons are unable to cope satisfactorily with 
the threat. 


d. The roles of small yield, short range tactical 
nuclear weapons in nuclear warfare are: > 


(1) To cope with enemy forces which are engaged 
in close contact with NATO forces at the outset of 
nuclear warfare. 


(2) To cope with enemy reserve forces which are 
not destroyed by longer range weapons and which 
ultimately come into contact with NATO forces. — 


(3) To counterbalance comparable enemy nuclear 
systems. 


(4) To execute very limited forms of nuclear 
warfare where a high degree of restraint is 
desirable. 


(5) To permit our forces to operate in a 
dispersed mobile pattern necessary to survive in 
a nuclear environment or under the threat of attack 
by tactical nuclear weapons. 


(6) To give rapid, flexible and all weather 
response against targets of opportunity in the 
engaged battle. 


e. The role of tactical nuclear weapons in war- 
terminating actions is to provide a residual margin of 
flexible tactical nuclear power over Soviet Bloc forces. 


ISSUE 


28. Le OG Ut . et?) : ; " x, ope 
ble course of action in the sense that mi) 
forces can survive and conduct worthwhil« r 
or ons without destroying Europes he process? 


a. If nuclear war develops out of an initial large- 
scale conventional action, NATO force capability will 
depend to a large extent on the ability to convert 
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rapidly from nonnuclear to nuclear posture. Planning for 
nuclear warfare must consider the preceding conventional 
action, and planning for nonnuclear war must consider the 
possibility of sudden conversion to nuclear war.* 


b. The level of collateral damage resulting from use 
of tactical nuclear weapons in ASW is insignificant. lt 
is of consequence in connection with only one phase of 
the campaign to reduce the submarine threat, that of 
attack on soviet advanced tenders and bases established 
on NATO territory. Civilian casualties resulting from 
such attacks would constitute a negligible proportion of 
total casualties. 


c. The small yield weapons used at sea in ASW cause 
only a fraction of all civilian casualties which may be 
attributed to antisubmarine warfare. Serious constraint 
on their use because of the presence of transiting mer- 
chant shipping or indigenous fishing craft are improbable 
and such use, even in relatively large numbers, is unlikely 

lation levels in the sea significantly. 


to raise rad 





a. The need for large numbers of small yield, short 
range tactical nuclear weapons would be significantly 
less for a strategy based on early nuclear response to 
any aggression above a minor incursion, than for a 
strategy oriented toward conventional defense. If a 
higher level of damage to civil resources can be accepted, 
with attendant increased risk of escalation to higher 
levels of violence, the requirement for small yield, short 
range weapons can be reduced by substituting higher yield 
weapons. ** 


P b. Strategic nuclear forces are capable of performing 
an interdiction role against static targets, provided that 
adequate forces are available for these missions above 


* See Conclusions 11 and 12 
** See Conclusions 14, 15, and 18 through 23 
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those required for the strategic mission, and provided 

that response time and constraints criteria can be satis- 

fied. However, interdiction is a function of theater 

forces and should remain primarily the responsibility of 

the theater commander. Strategic nuclear forces have 

limited utility in the attack of mobile reserve forces 

and in supporting ground forces in the engaged battle.* ' 


c. Creation of a force organization with a separated 
tactical nuclear force would not eliminate the need for 
forward area nuclear weapon systems, dual-capable tube 
artillery systems, longer range land battle systems and 
tactical aircraft systems. The relative effectiveness 
of nuclear-integrated and nuclear-separated force 
organization has not been examined in this study. 


* See Conclusion 16 
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ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 


This section addresses the questions pocee by the Deputy 
ecial Assistant to the President for National Security 


Affairs. The questions, together with summary answers, are 
placed here for convenience. 





The small yield, short range DAVY CROCKETT and 
artillery nuclear delivery systems 
i: employed against the targets immediately 
t 


to the d threatening friendly positions. These 
targets are the assault units of the enemy and while in the 
attack are almost constantly moving. To attack these targets 
effectively ee accurate, quick reacting systems deliver- 
ing warheads of such yields so as not to unduly endanger 
friendly forces. The larger yield missiles cannot perform 
these missions because of length of reaction time, accuracy 
of delivery, size of yield and troop safety considerations. 
The air delivered bomb is restricted by availability of air- 
craft, uncertain reaction time, accuracy of delivery, and 
troop safety requirements. 


The more NATO's basic strategy is oriented toward a 
conventional defense in Western Europe, the more emphatic 
the requirement for the small yields becomes. because 
larger forces become engaged in close combat a to 
escalation. This in turn places a higher number of targets 
in the close-in area that must be neutralized. 


The number of small yield, short range weapons re- 
quired could be reduced if improved target acquisition 
capability at _—— ranges could be attained, or if a 
higher level of civil damage is accepted. 


The objective of ADM employment is to create obstacles 
to impede and canalize enemy ground force movement, cause 
bottlenecks and concentrations and to reduce the enemy's 
flexibility of action in or near the area of contact. This 
requires a high degree of accuracy and yields sufficiently 
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small so as not to endanger gina troops. The longer 
range missiles (SERGEANT and PERSHING) cannot be adapted 
to this mission because of system accuracy and es 
safety considerations. Low yield air delivered nuclear 
bombs could be employed on some occasions where troop 
safety and a lesser degree of accuracy are acceptable.* 


31. Question 


he ee ‘,* ’ .* ’ "ff * — 


sks now assigned to the latter be adapted so the 
verformed by longer range weapons 


Answer 


Adaptation of the tasks in question could involve 
disengagement of the combat forces in contact to permit 
attack of close targets with longer range weapons; however, 
disengagement of major forces throughout the width of NATO 
Central —a or for any large sector of the front would 
be extremely difficult to execute without detection by the 
enemy and consequent countermeasures on his part. Therefore, 
this tactic cannot be counted on. 










Adaptation could also involve heavier attacks of 
reserve forces by the use of low constraint attacks such as 
blanket or terrain fire. This could result in fewer enemy 
units reaching the line of contact. However, the expected 
levels of target acquisition limit the capability of — 
range weapons to attack reserve forces and thereby to r 
the threat which might ultimately have to be faced by NATO 
forward ground forces and small yield, short range weapons. 
If low constraints were assumed, with the consequent increase 
in civilian casualties and increase in the level of nuclear 
conflict, damage against the reserve threat can be increased.** 


32. Question 





hort, renga tactical vasnond as implied in ot 
rerms of Reference, would not the Soviets responc 1 what- 
" ze tactical weapons they deemed ne . 
story? ls there any reason to believe that the Sov: 
descent defeat ip tattle in order ta ain 







* Por further se eee the Main Report plus ¢, Brand x A, 
Part V, para D H and ty Appendix C and K. 
oe Appendix A, Part "t aa "hppendiz for further details. 
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Answer 


Based on estimates of the threat, the Soviets will have 
the capability to respond with clearly decisive force in the 
situation stated above. The decision to so respond would be 
influenced by the extent to which they were deterred at the 
time by the threat of retaliation from residual nuclear 
forces in Europe in addition to the threat from external 
strategic forces. Whether deterrence would operate in our 
favor is a matter of speculative judgment. USCINCEUR in his 
recent paper addressing this specific question states: 


"1. The degree of Soviet response would be related 
to their overall objective. In the event that the 
objective of the Soviets is limited, it is quite 
probable that their response would not be one of 
escalation. On the other hand, if the Soviet attack 
were one launched to attain major objectives in 
Western Europe it is likely that they could decide 
to use whatever size and number of tactical weapons 
they deemed necessary to assure victory. 


"2. NATO should make it unmistakably clear in its 
response with small yield weapons that its objectives 
are to repel Soviet attacking forces and to demonstrace 
its resolve to employ whatever level of force may be 
necessary to defeat Bloc aggression, to include 
escalation of the conflict to general war. 


"3. It is doubtful that Soviet leaders would 
regard success of ventures into Western Europe as 
so vital an objective as to be willing to escalate 
the level of conflict, especially in view of the 
risk of bringing about a general war from which the 
destruction of their homeland would result." 


33- Question 
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Answer 


The advantages to the United States of a strategic 
first strike in this situation are not apparent. The 
strategic striking forces programmed for 1968 do not pro- 
vide for a capability to start a thermonuclear war in which 
resulting damage to ourselves and our Allies could be con- 
sidered acceptable on some reasonable definition of the 
term. Neither are the advantages apparent for the Soviets 
in their contemplation of a strategic first strike. The 
Soviet damage resulting from US retaliatory attack by the 
strategic striking forces programmed for 1968 are shown in 
the following tables. (The Soviets are assumed to have a 
fallout protection program.) | 














US Retaliatory Strike On: (Casualties jadastrs 
Nos. injMillions ercent) 


Military and Urban- 
Industrial TargetsS/ 83 107 50 
Military Targets Only 17 27 9 




















a7 The study from which the above data were extracted is on 
file in the CJCS Special Studies Group. 
b/ The Soviet population is estimated at 230 million. 
Twenty percent of the population is assumed to afford a 
median protection number of .1. In the absence of fall- 
out protection at least 70 percent of the population 
could be potential casualties under urban-industrial 
attacks. — 





c/ After the retaliatory attack on military targets, amy / 
POLARIS missiles and surviving TITAN II's are used on 
urban-industrial targets. 

34. Question 
in the European situation, might not the civil damage ° 
. ‘ ’ : 2 ee wVi © attractive from 
ne DOT . °w OO OU A On 1 A . r) Late the 
early use of strategic weapons? 
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Answer 


If the alternatives were extensive civil damage in 
Europe,cr destruction cf only Soviet Bloc countries and per- 
haps the United States, most Europeans would probably prefer 
the latter. However, the Soviet attack design is an uncer- 
tainty and the risks to Europe are formidable at the upper 
levels of the spectrum. The following table lists the pre- 
dicted Western Europe mortalities across a range of possible 
Soviet retaliation responses in a general nuclear war in 
1966 in which the outcome is more favorable to Europe (i.e., 
a US strategic first strike). | 


POSSIBLE SOVIET RESPONSES AFTER WESTERN FIRST STRIKES/ 









Target 
System| Military- 


Military 


Military (airburst 










' 


a/ Data from Office ISA report "Preliminary Report on MRBM's, 
Nuclear Sharing, and Related Issues," dated 1 Feb 62. 

b/ The low number refers to the case of a low Soviet force 
posture receiving no usable warning; the high number, the 
case of a high Soviet force receiving tactical warning. 






estern Europ 
Mortalities®/| 49-99m 


















35-60m 5-8m 





In the less favorable circumstance of a Soviet first 
strategic strike in general nuclear war the outcome for Europe 
would be even worse. 


Alternatively, as shown in Annex A to Appendix E, the 
consequences computed in this study for an attack which both 
sides confined to the “engaged” battie area, but across the 
whole Central Front* would be on the order of 700,000 
civilian casualties, including 400,000 mortalities.** 





* This case is one in which a pause results after one day 
of nuclear warfare. Both sides employ yeapons only in 
the areas of the engaged battle zones a 





n this same case A 

Support Center of the Defense Communications Agency. com- 
puted 1.1 million civilian casualties. These results are 
shown in Annex A and C of Appendix E. 
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When this same battle situation is extended to include 2905p) : 
the Western Surope civilian — 
Casualties rise to approximately %.4* million including 2.6* 
million mortelities. This latter outcome results from a 
relatively heavy whee he in Western - 
Europe). The one-day nutlear battle résulted in a stalemate — 
with the Soviet drive halted, reserve units damaged and re- 


supply capacities curtailed. The resulting pause would per- ° 
mit both sides to consider alternatives to renewed attacks. 


The casualties from the use of tactical weapons in the 
extended case described are far below those at the lower end 
of the range of Western Europe mortalities in general war 
shown in the table above. 








35+ Question 
What is the utility of tactical nuclear weapons after 
an exchange of strategic blows? In other words, how, after 
Ww ve o 
possession of a wide variety of tactical nuclear ground 
Ww ? 
Answer 


In the circumstance outlined the utility of tactical 
nuclear weapons is in denying Western Europe to the Soviet 
armies. With large scale ground forces in contact during 
and following a strategic exchange it would remain necessary 
to prevent overrun by the enemy. To cope with this threat a 
balanced mix of weapons appropriate to the ground battle tar- 
get system would still be required. Some of the main uncer- 
tainties which would affect the utility and value of tactical 
nuclear weapons are: 


a. The design and constraints of the Soviet strategic 
attack. 


b. The types and relative numbers of residual nuclear 
delivery and reconnaissance vehicles on both sides after 
the strategic exchange. 


c. The priority which the Western strategic attack 
had afforded to interdiction and ground force retardation . 
targets. 


* These figures are the sum of three computations in 
Annex E; the "ISA-1" attack (page E9) the "D+4 total" ’ 
attack (page EA-1), and the West German casualties 
resulting from the “attack on Soviet Second Echelon 
Armies," (also on page EA-1). 
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d. The relative HOY of the opposing ground forces 
at the time of the strategic exchange, 


As indicated in the study,* attacks by strategic forces 
added to those by theater forces could affect to some extent 
the strength and timing of Soviet Bloc reinforcements and 
possibly more reget = nm Brose y3 resupply in a protracted battle. 
The extent of the effect would probably be the greatest in a 
war which started with no prior build-up or forward deployment 
of Soviet forces. However, across a wide range of plausible 
strategic exchange sit tions sizeable and ef petive Soviet 
forces would survive and would have to be dealt with by the 
Allied Commander, Europe. 


In circunstances where the enemy ground forces are pre- 
pared to exploit an advantage in Europe resulting from the 
strategic exchange, NATO forces without a wide variety of 
tactical nuclear weapons: would be at a disastrous disadvantage 
against Soviet Bloc forces possessing a tactical nuclear capa- 
bility. Moreover, even*if the war stopped after the thermo- 
nuclear exchange, the possession versus the non-possession of 
a balanced family of tactical nuclear weapons could be an 
important asset in providing a means to end the war on terms 
favorable to the United States and NATO. 


36. Question 





At the direction of the Secretary of Defense** a 
separate study is now under way in the Chairman, JCS 
© Special Studies Group, to address the question of NATO 


P * See Appendix C 
** Sec Def Memo to the Chairman, JCS, subject: NATO 
Conventional Force Requirements, dated 14 Jan 6}. 
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force requirements to achieve a successful forward nonnuclear 
defense of the Central Front well east of the Rhine. This 
study will be completed 1 October 1963. 


The main purpose of the study at hand was to examine 
the utility of tactical nuclear weapons assuming their 
employment becomes necessary. Therefore, the conflict situa- ° 
tions herein were designed specifically to suit that purpose. 
As it turned out in the development of one of these situations, 
because of the relative air superiority NATO was able to defend . 
successfully on position "Hold" without resort to nuclear 
weapons. However, the assessments were not extended far enough 
' to determine whether escalation might have been necessary at a 
later time in the conflict. 
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ever, many targets in the land battle involv roops 

in the field not able to take effective shelter against 
this weapon. Of special interest here is that the 
over-all attenuation of earth is approximately independ- 
ent of the distance from the burst and is primarily a 
function of the depth of earth cover. Standard open 
foxholes do not provide significant protection: a 
dosage reduction of about .5 would occur, which, on an 
ayerauge would cause less than a 10% reduction in the 
effective radius of the warhead. A standard foxhole 
with a ome foot cover of earth would provide attenua- 
tion factors on the order of .25 and act to reduce the 
effective warhead radius about 20%. See RAND Memorandum 


RM-2653-PR, Jan 63, Tactical Gaming of Special Low Yield 
reat 


Weapons (U), Section IV p 45 for discussion o 
Sharteteris ics. 
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b. Ih contrast ing the jf 
to accom 
ast, ° esible collateral damage can 


exceed considerably that covered by effects of military 
Significance. As a result, for the attack of targets 
located in or adjacent to populated areas and which 

are vulnerable to Westruction or neutralization by 














42. Other Preliminary Considerations and Uncertainties 





a. For many targets physical destruction is necessary 
(e.g., most interdiction type targets) and for others it 
is desirable (e.g., to provide a blocking effect). For 

ose targets in which these considerations do not apply, 








c. Current and programmed tactical aircraft and 
ground launchers of the HOWEST JOHN and LITTLE JOHN 
ea r to be capable of delivering weapons of the 







as pos disadvantages. 
However, in view Of the fact that even under optimum 
conditions, the weapon probably would not be available 
until late in 1965, it would not appear prudent to delay 
further the pending decisionson the Fiscal Year 1965 
stockpile on ite account. 
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CLEAN BOMB 





44. As a result of AEC development and the recent test 
, essentially cl 





=, 


45. There are several applications for this type of 
weapon. For example, in the engaged battle, when a clean 
weapon is exploded in enemy territory, friendly troops 
would be able to enter the area of ground zero to exploit 
the tactical advantage created almost as soon as they 
could arrive on the scene. Residual radiation would be 
of little consequence to overtaking troops. 


46. It would appear that this weapon would have signif- 
icant advantage against troops near population centers 
especially where laydown is required. Under present condi- 
tions of constraints, attacking enemy concentrations near 
cities is inhibited by dangers of fallout to a friendly 
populace. By use of clean weapons this consideration 
could become less significant. 


47. Another application, in which the Navy has expressed 
interest, is a clean weapon to be employed in an ASW role. 
Pallout from radioactive rain and a contaminated base 
surge have been areas of concern with current nuclear 
weapons especially in shallow water. Again, since littie 
residual radiation is present after the burst of a clean 
weapon, the problem associated with base surge and fallout 
would be largely eliminated. Attacking surface ships could 
proceed to the area of last contact without delay. Moreover, 
attacks near convoys or other protected ships could be made ° 
without danger of blanketing them with contaminated water. 


48. Another promising application for the clean weapon 
is its use as an ADM. Emplacing a4 clean ADM of appropriate 
yield in or near cities where rail and logistic supply 
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systems converge would be made feasible where before 

the commander might be restricted because of contanirm 

tion considerations. I1t would appear that other clesn 

ADM applications exist where early exploitation of tie 

area cf employmen: is necessary Por exemple, tn areas 
involving enginecring operations such as harbor construc - 
tion, obstacle elimination, or other earth-moving projectr, 
these weapons could perform an extremely important function. 
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MAJOR UNCERTAINTIES 
49. ATO Force Fasture. NATO force goals recommended in 
MLC 26/4 except aircraft and MRBMs, have been assumed 


to be available in 1967 for the purposes of this study. 
Current analyses regarding expected deficiencies in pro- 
grammed forces indicate cause for considerable doubt relative 
to the achievement of these ls. At the conclusion of the 
Triennial Review 1962, indicated that if current 
trends continue in country ot tat gy there will be serious 
deficiencies in 1966 forces within all Services.* 


50. Pe ats. In the war situation examined in 
this study, it has been assumed that the Soviet Bloc objec- 
tive in a major aggression in Central Europe would be to 
capture Western Europe with its industrial resources and 
civilian population relatively intact and that it would be 
likely to follow constraints to limit civilian y mene ae 
This is generally conceded to be a plausible objective of 
the USSR. Whether this, in fact, is a Soviet Bloc objec- 
tive is open to question. To cause widespread destruction 
in Western Europe might be viewed by Soviet leaders not 
only as — a more feasible objective, but also more 
desirable. t can be argued that Soviet leaders would con- 
sider war-ravaged countries easier to control and would 
view the elimination of Western European prosperity as a 
nouns of increasing Soviet dominance in all of Europe and 

rica. 


oi. Intelligence of Soviet Capabilities 
a. Nuclear Weapons and Delivery Systems 


The estimates of the size of the Soviet nuclear 
weapon stockpile are based upon estimated production 
capadities and could vary. Any estimate of the Soviet 
nuclear stockpile proje. tions, weapons capabilities, 
and deployment is not believed to e sufficiently accu- 
rate to use as a basis for rine Ms Ps our own requirements. 
The yield spectrum of their nuclear weapons is based upon 
known Goviet nuclear tests and is believed to be accurate 
to a reasonable degree. However, the possession of 
fractional kiloton weapons is uncertain since tests of 
such devices could have easily gone undetected. The 
USSR has the technological capability to produce small 


* For further discussion see Appendix K. 
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yield, short range weapons such as DAVY CROCKETT and tube 
artillery, although estimates cannot be supported by 
adequate evidence at this time.* 


b. Forces 


United States intelligence estimates of Soviet Bloc : 
military forces is an uncertainty since the force structure 
of the USSR appears to be undergoing changes to take advan- 
tage of more advanced weapons. Ground forces of the USSR 
have been reduced in the past few years, and further re- 
ductions or reorganizations are possible. Uncertainty 
exists regarding the estim te of a 25-50 percent reduction 
in the Soviet offensive ai.» force during the next five years. 


c. Operational Concepts 


Much discussion is being conducted currently by the 
military as well as civilian agencies of the USSR concern- 
ing tactics and operational concepts of the armed forces. 
Future tactics employed will probably vary with the objec- 
tive of the armed forces. These tactics and operational 
concepts will be an uncertainty in each situation as it 
develops.* 


oe. Survivability of NATO Tactical Air Forces 


There is uncertainty as to the survivability of NATO 
tactical aircraft on the ground in a conventional conflict. 
The United States has tentatively adopted a shelter design 
and made some commitments toward a shelter program. Neither 
completion dates nor the NATO development of a similar pro- 
gram is known. 


The effectiveness of Soviet air defense systems and the 
attrition of NATO air forces in penetrating these systems is 
also uncertain. Aircraft attrition factors utilized in this 
study are based on the assumption that improved penetration 
aids and anti-radiation missiles will degrade Soviet Bloc 
air defense systems to permit air operations with reasonable 





* See Appendix L. ; ¢ 
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attrition rates. A detailed WSEG study on this aspect of 
the problem is due for completion in October 1963 and should 
help to narrow the range of uncertainty in these planning 
factors. 


53+. Target Acquisition Factors 


The mix of tactical nuclear weapons requirements for 
the land battle is sensitive to the ability to acquire tar- 
gets. The target acquisition portion of the initial study 
under Project 23, elaborated in considerable detail on the 
problems of reconnaissance and acquisition of battlefield 
targets. The factors developed in this study* are indica- 
tive of the likely range of capabilities for the 1967 time 
period in the absence of unforeseen developments. Achieve- 
ment of an improved level of capability will be dependent 
upon aggressive implementation of tactical air reconnais- 
sance and battlefield surveillance programs currently under 
consideration within the military services. 


54. Other Areas of Uncertainty 


Listed below are a number of other areas of uncer- 
tainty which could have a significant influence upon 
tactical nuclear warfare. It is clear that these unknowns 
will have a major impact upon the requirement for forces 
and weapons to carry out NATO objectives. 


a. Psychological reaction of surviving forces and 
leaders in nuclear warfare. 


b. Attitudes within the alliance. 
c. Degree of warning and mobilization status. 


d. Effectiveness of command, communication and 
leadership in the employment of resources. 


e. Duration of hostilities. 





* See Appendix D. 
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55. Two major alternatives to the employment of substantia} 
numbers of small yield, short range weapons have been con- 
sidered in this study. These are: 


se TT ce 


Air delivered nuclear weapons, together with weapons 
systems such as SERGEANT and PERSHING, were examined in a 
variety of situations. The sgtent to which these longer 
range tactical nuclear systems could substitute for small 
yield, short range systems was considered.* 


b. Place greater reliance upon long range strategic 
forces. 


The extent to which strategic forces might be expected 
to contribute to the action of the land battle under a number 
of assumed situations was examined.** The extent of civil 
damage from the strategic and tactical nuclear forces was 
also compared.*** 


56. As noted in the conclusions, it is evident that neither 
of these alternatives gives the United States and NATO a "ful! 
option” strategy, including a genuine capability for a forward 
defense, in Europe. A “€@acade" consisting of small numbers of 
tactical nuclear weapons would not suffice and would involve 
acceptance of high risk of prompt escalation to strategic 
nuclear warfare. In addition to other disadvantages such 
escalation would probably involve the loss of significant 
NATO territory if the USSR possesses battlefield weapons at 
the time of aggression. 


57. Other measures have been proposed at one time or another 
as at least partial alternatives to the provision of a sub- 
stantial number of small yield, short range weapons. They lav» 
not been specifically addressed in this study, but are listed 
below for referencet 





* See Appendix A and Appendix F; see Land Battle Requirements 
Section of basic report. 

** See Appendix C. 

*** See Appendix E. 
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a. Ir >¢ : née juan anc 0 ua of conven iona 
. ADOC y 6 / VE ‘ AU LIL ncreasecd ATO-wide 
re ance ODF Pc nony4 Par mur ons ANC mp iemer 
a peacetime forward deployment concept.* 
b. Plac ater c ca 
Ww ¢ . 
C. Vv Vv Vv a arrier m.*** 





* See Appendix F for operational and cost comparison 
of conventional with classified nonnuclear munitions. 
The CJCS Special Studies Group is currently reviewing 
the whole problem of conventional defense of NATO with 
a reporting date of 1 Oct 63. 
** See CJCS Special Studies Group study, Project 64, 
Employment of Chemical and Biological Weapons in - 
Nonnuclear war(s). 
*** See CJCS Special Studies Group Study, "Defended Barrier." 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


WASHINGTOW 


May 27, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Free World Tactical Air Capabilities (U) | 

As a result of your memorandum of November 9, 1952, we have again re- 
examined the adequacy of our tactical air forces for nonnuclear conflict. 
I thought it would be best to delay my reply to the questions you have 
raised until I could carefully review all the pertinent data and particu- 
larly the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


As the Chiefs pointed out to me, the problem of tactical air power 
cannot be divorced from the over-all problem of our military posture 
generally. They correctly note that "the air situation in a military 
operation must be judged in conjunction with that of the ground and naval 
forces. Without considering the complementary capabilities of all forces \ 
to deal with the broad range of threats, it is impossible to arrive at a ‘ 
specific requirement for any single weapon system such as a fighter air- 
craft." The Chiefs also noted that even with regard to tactical aircraft, 
alone, other critical factors such as airfields and the disposition of the 
aircraft on those fields, the availability of trained pilots and support 
personnel, other means of air defense, electronics countermeasures, 


wy x 
loyistics support, POL and munitions must also be taken into account in 

evaluating the adequacy of our tactical air power. 
~ 
, , ve 8 ; 
With all of these factors in mind, 1 believe it is fair to say that O 

we have sufficient tactical aircraft programmed to cope with the kinds of 
military conflicts we are likely to encounter anywhere in the world, WATO X 


Europe offers certain special problems: vulnerability of the aircraft on 
the ground and the lack of nonnuclear logistical readiness; however, these 
problems cannot be solved by simply increasing our procurement of tactical 
aircraft, The procurement schedules incorporated in our fiscal year 1963 
and 1964 budgets and the procurement programmed for the next few years 
will, in my judgment, assure a significant over-all qualitative and 
quantitative tactical aircraft advantage over the Sino-Soviet Sloc for 

the foreseeable future, providing the Sloc does not reverse the downward 
trend of its tactical aircraft force levels. 


We have, of course, greatly increased our planned procurement of 
tactical aircraft over the number I reported to you in my memorandum of 
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September 24, 1962, to which you refer in your memorandum of November 39, 
1962. We previously planned on procuring 1,892 F-4 and RF-4 tactical 
aircraft for the Air force snd Navy; we now plan on 2,845, the increment 
being for the purpose of modernizing the Air Force, and increasing its 
reconnaissance capability. And, as you know, we are also starting the 
development of an even more advanced tactical aircraft, the F-1lll (TIX), 
for both the Air Torce and the Navy. As shown in Table I below, we have 
Substantially increased the procurement of tactical and interceptor 
aircraft for modernization over the 1961 level, especially the higher 
performance aircraft, 


TABLE I 
TACTICAL/INTERCEPTOR AIRCRAFT PROCUREMCNT BY FISCAL YEAR 


1961 1962 1963 126% 1965 1966 








F-lLIA/i 10 70 
Ri=LLLA 2 
P-4A/3 12 147 123 132 132 132 
P-4C l 307 343 336 336 
Rr-4A/C 2 24 14) 188 

r-105 180 231 107 

A-5(A3J ) 42 20 23 8 

r-8C (reu-2"r) M4 192 22 





Subtotal - higher 





performance A/c 338 $03 674 624 666 S40 
A-4C/C (A4D-2N/5S) 189 200 180 120 120 120 
LA/A-6A (A2F-1/11i) 12 24 $5 69 57 48 
TOTAL $80 727 909 B04 843 708 


in evaluating the adequacy of our over-all tactical force levels, 
we must take into account not only U.S. and Soviet forces but all tactical! 
dircraft that are likely to be available to both the free world and the 
Communist Bloc, now aid Over tiw next several years, hile we know oui 


own force projections and production schedules, we do not know as much 
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about the plans of our Allies, and we have very little hard intelligence 
on what the countries of the Communist Bloc are likely to do in the next 
five years. Nevertheless, based on the best information available, the 
Free World and the Sino-Soviet Bloc are almost matched today in numbers 
of tactical aircraft assigned to operational units, and the United States 
and its Allies have a distinct edge over the Bloc with regard to quality 
and performance as shown in Table II, 


A detailed analysis of the relative capabilities of the tactical 
air forces of the Free World and the Sino-Soviet Bloc is available if 
you wish further information on this subject. 


AAAS. Me Vruaen 


Robert S. McNamara 
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TABLE II 


WORLD-WIDE SINO SOVIET AND FREE WORLD 
TACTICAL AIRCRAIT TO OPERATIONAL UNITS 


srr? ~err 


NWwVw 4 Vit 























1963 1965 1968 
U.S. Sino U.S. Sino U.S. Sino 
Fighter/ & Soviet & Soviet & Soviet 
Interceptor ;, Allies Sloc Allies 3loc Allies Bloc 
Advanced 214 20 797 400 2,044 1,820 
Current 4,013 3,280 5,211 3,915 4,698 3,005 
Obsolescent 3,101 7,950 2,723 5,195 2,143 2,375 
Lt. Bombers & Prop 1,904 900 763 300 632 - 
Asian Air Forces 9, 1,232 xx 1,162 1,120 xx 
TOTAL 11,564 12,150 10,656 3,810 10,637 7,200 
Rev. Total ,, 12,965 10,590 6,980 
U.S. and Allied Soviet Bloc 
Advanced: Fe-lll, F-4B/C, Advanced: TF-66, AW-65, Fiddler, 
Lightning Plipper 
Current: fF-105, A-5S, T-1000D, Current: Titter, Fishbed (Mig 21), 


CF-100, F-lO4D, fT-101, F-102, 
r-3,9,6, Mirage lll, [-5A 
Obsolescent: f-O4F, F-OGli, 
A-4, G-91, Sabre, Scimitar, 
Hunter 
Lt. Bombers & Prep: 3-57, B-G6, 
A-3, A-GA, P2V, Canberra, 
vancaster 


Firebar A, farmer (Mig 19), 
Fishpot, Tirevar 5 

Obsolescent: Fresco, Fagot, 
Flashlight 


Lt. Bombers 6 Prop: Beagle 


see Appendix, Table 8, for break-out by country. 


Based on NIE 1ll-4-63, approved March 22, 1963. 


The NIE showed minor 


variations in Sino-Soviet operational totals (7 per cent increase in 
1963, 8 per cent increase in 1965, 3 per cent decrease in 1968), and 
that the Soviets are introducing somewhat fewer advanced type aircraft 
into operational inventories while retaining older aircraft longer. I 
agree with the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the variations noted do not 


warrant revision of the tables, 
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Analysis of Tactical Air Capabilities 
of Free World ani Sino-Soviet Bloc 


In addition to the roughly 11,500 aircraft shown on Table II for the U.S. and Allies, 
there are approximately 5,000 tactical combat aircraft used for cambat crew training 
ami in the logistics pipeline. ‘he corresponding oumber of such aircraft in the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc is unknown. While we are reasonably certain that no training aircraft are 
included in the 12,150 aircraft shown for the Sino-Soviet Bloc, we are by no means sure 
that the logistics pipeline aircraft are wholly excluded. From a preliminary review 
of the method by which intelligence on Bloc aircraft is collected, I do not believe 
that we can really distinguish between combat aircraft in operational units and those 
in the logistics pipeline. If we have indeed counted logistics pipeline aircraft in 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc total, we have understated the comparable figures for the Free 
World by approximately 3,000 aircraft, or about 25 per cent. In that case, the U.S. 
ani our Allies may actually have about 20 per cent more tactical aircraft than the 
Bloc at the present time. 

With regard to the future, it would appear that the Free World may have « 
slight mumerical advantage by 1965 ami « numerical superiority of almost 50 per cent 
by 1968. I should caution, however, that the 1968 figures for the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc are highly conjectural, considering the production leadtimes involved. 

The mumber of tactical aircraft the Sino-Soviet Bloc will have in operational 
units in 1968 depends upon decisions which may not yet have been made, ani vhich 
need not be made until two years from now. Indeed, the estimated downmvari 
trend in the level of Soviet fighter forces could be reversed either through 
retention of currently active aircraft, by contimuing production of aircraft 
longer than now estimated, by introducing new aircraft in quantity, or by = 


cumination of these options. A camplete reversal would be very difficult 
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economically, but some reaction is probable in response to the buildup of U.S. 
tactical capabilities. Nevertheless, the best available information we now lave 
on Bloc aircraft production, the age distribution of aircraft now in operational 
units, etc., indicates that the size of their operational force will decline 
substantially over the next five years. 

Numbers of aircraft, alone, of course, are not the sole measure of effective 
air power. Equally important is the quality of performance of the aircrsft. As 
shown in the tabulation above, the Free World now has a distinct advantage in 
this regard over the Sino-Soviet Bloc and, if our projections turn out to be 
correct, this margin of qualitative superiority will be considerably widened 
over the next five years. 

Soviet tactical aircraft design appears to emphasize air defense and close 
support of ground forces in the manner of the World War II “Blitzkrieg”. For 
these support missions, immediate responsiveness to the demands of the ground 
forces may be more important to the Soviet thinking than large bomb loads or 
combat ranges. 

U.S. tactical forces have been developed to accomplish the entire 
spectrum of tactical tasks, but have particularly emphasized the long range 
interdiction and counter-air missions. To achieve these long ranges, external 
fuel is carried on multiple (usually 4 or 5) fuselage and wing pylons. These 
same pylons can be used for carrying ordnance instead of fuel thereby increasing 
operational flexibility particularly in the close support role. Most Soviet 
aircraft have only two pylons. However, it may be possible for the Soviet 
Bloc to modify their aircraft to provide more pylons or multiple racks. Some 
representative examples of aircraft of comparable performance capability are 


listed ovelovw: 
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(1) In the advanced class, the F-4C, if used as an interceptor with 
four SPARROW III missiles has a combat radius of 260 miles st a mximm 
speed of 1350 knots. The FLIPPER, its Soviet counterpart, is slightly 
faster (1450 knots) but has a combat radius of only 100 I at maximum speed. 
The F-4C, if used as a fighter-bomber, can only be compared with the Soviet 
FIDDLER, vhich has far less speed capability (900 knots) but has 10 per cent 
more combat radius at the same payload. Of course, both aircraft are subsonic 
with external ordnance. The F-4C has a combat radius of 325 NM with a 12,000 
lbs payload, while the FIDDLER is estimated to be limited to only 2,200 lbs. 

In the dual fighter/interceptor rale, the F-4C has no single counterpart in 
the Soviet inventory. 

(2) Of the current aircraft, the F-105 can be compared with the FITTER 
and the FISHBED in speed capability; however, these aircraft have far less 
combat radius (67 per cent for the FITTER and 41 per cent for the FISHBED). 

The FIREBAR A, the primary Soviet tactical fighter-bomber aircraft, cannot 
match the F-105 in speed and again has only 66 per cent of its combat radius. 

(3) In the older class of aircraft, the F-84 and the A-4 (ALD) have 
comparable maximus speeds but exceed the range of the FRESCO and FAGOT by a 
factor of three to five. 

Table 1 of the Annex to this memorandum provides a more detailed breakdown 
of tactical aircraft assigned to operational units, Free World versus the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc, for the three years, 1963, 1965, and 1968. Table 2 shows the 
aircraft models included in each category. Table 3 shows the performance 
characteristics of the more important U.S. and Soviet tactical aircraft models. 


Table 4 provides a breakout of Sino-Soviet Bloc tactical aircraft by category 
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ani model for the three years, 1963, 1965, ami 1968, and Table 5 shows the 
production estimates related to these force projections. Table 6 provides a 
breakout by category and model for U.S. ami Buropean Allied air forces and 
Table 7 shows U.S. production related to these force projections. Table 6 
provides a summary of Free World Asian tactical air forces. 

Although a direct camparison of U.S. ami USSR tactical air capabilities 
is not as meaningful as a comparison between NATO ani Warsaw Pact air forces, 
it is useful in bringing out the relative efforts being made by the two 
principe. antagonists. As shown below, the United States taday has almost 
50 per cent more tactical fighters ani light bombers than the USSR, but the 
USSR has 50 per cent more air defense interceptors. (A more detailed break- 


down is provided in Table 9 in the Annex.) 
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TABLE III 


U.S. & USSR TACTICAL AND AIR DEFENSE AIRCRAFT 
ASSIGNED TO OPERATIONAL UNITS 








1 1965 1 
Category Mission U.S. UssR U.S. USSR U.S. USSR 
Tactical Aircraft 

Pighter 
I, II Advanced - - 425 100 1359 700 
III, IV,V Current 1564 1175 1734 1300 1204 700 
VI Odsolescent 14h9 925 1167 300 912 - 
VII Lt. Bomber & Prop. 681 400 538 . 545 . 

TOTAL 3694 2500 3864 1700 4020 ©1400 

Air Defense 

Interceptor 
I, II Advanced 177 20 309 300 525 1100 
III, IV,V Current 1950 1225 1696 1425 14.66 800 
VI Obsolescert 373.2655 3251175 325 : 

TOTAL 2500 3900 2330 2900 2316 1900 

"Fiektees Sutereaptor 

I, II Advanced 177 20 734 400 1884 1800 
III, IV,V Current 3514  2h00 3430 2725 2670 1500 
VI Odsolescent 1822 3580 1492 = 1475 1237 - 
vil Lt. Bomber & Prop. 681 400 538 ~ 545 - 





TOTAL Aircraft 6194 6400 6194 4600 6336 3300 
In total we are about even. However, in terms of modernization we are 
far ahead of the USSR in both tactical aircraft and air defense interceptors. 


Over the next five years our margin of superiority in tactical fighters and 
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light bambers is estimated to increase and by 1968 current intelligence 
projections suggest that we may have three times as many aircraft in these 
categories as the USSR. In the case of air defense interceptors, by 1968 
we should have a substantial numerical margin, although the USSR could 
have a qualitative margin at that time. This is, of course, highly con- 
jectural since we cannot be sure whether the USSR will actually produce 
the number of advanced interceptors reflected in the above tabulations. 
There is no evidence of any development or production tooling to’ support 
the estimate of the 570 advanced interceptors and 580 advanced tactical 
fighters which are assumed to be in production beginning in 1964. 

As I noted earlier, the area of principal concern with regard to 
tactical air power is NATO Europe. But here the problem is complicated 
by the fact that U.S. air forces must be planned in context with other 
NATO air forces in that area, and indeed in context with the entire 
military situation there, particularly the status of the ground forces. 

In that ccnnection, I reported to you last year in my memorandum on the 
General Purpose Forces: 
While the forces proposed will not provide adequate non- 

nuclear forces for NATO, the remedies lie primarily with the other 

NATO countries rather than with a major increase in U.S. forces. 

Although thepolitical obstacles locm large, and many of the 

deficiencies require considerable time to overcome, I think we 

can demonstrate to our Allies that the NATO nonnuclear inferiority 

stems from specific remediable deficiencies. 

Elsewhere in that memorandum I pointed out that to carry out the forward 
strategy desired by SACEUR, a substantial number of M-Day units should be re- 
located and others provided with means for more rapid deployment. This strategy 
cannot be implemented without air superiority and effective tactical air support. 


Although the problem in Europe involves much more than the adequacy of 
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our tactical air power, we may be far better off in that regard than we are 
with regard to ground forces. As indicated in Table IV below, the NATO nations 
now have in Europe a total of about 5,100 tactical aircreft, including inter- 
ceptors, compared with about 3,850 for the Warsaw Pact countries, including 
interceptors in the Satellite countries. U.S. and USSR interceptors for 
Homeland air defense have been excluded since their use would degrade strategic 
capabilities. 

The margin in our favor is likely to be maintained through 1965 and may 
widen considerably by 1968. If both sides were to deploy tactical aircraft 
from their respective homelands into the theater of operations, this advantage 
should still prevail or even increase. However, because of their geographical 
position, the Soviets could probably move their aircraft forward more quickly 
and more clandestinely than we could. Nonetheless, even if the Soviets were 
able to get all of their deployable aircraft into the theater of operations 
before we were able to deploy any of our own, which is highly unlikely in 
view of our ability to move over 600 aircraft to Europe within 7 days, NATO 
would still have a small quantitative advantage over the Warsaw Pact countries 
during 1963, and both a quantitative and qualitative advantage in 1965. By 


1968, this over-all superiority could be very substantial, as shown in Table IV. 
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COMPARISON OF NATO REGION AND U.S. DEPLOY 
AIRCRAFT WITH SOVIET BLOC AIR PORCES 1 


Pighter/Interceptors 
Aévanced 


Advanced 


Fighter/Interceptors 
Mvanced 
Current 
Obsolescent 
Light Bambers 
Total 


1/ Excludes US and USSR Homeland air defense aircraft. Some portion of the USSR air defense vest of Urals (1365 in 1963, 1100 in 1965, 565 in 1968) 
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EUROPEAN CONFLICT 
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NATO Forces Soviet Bloc Air Forces 
Deployable Deployable Fotal 
In-Place us Total In-Place USSR Warsav 
Allied US sUCat Aireratt 2/ NATO Pact USSR Total Aircraft Pact 
1963 
37 2k 61 60 121 - - - ° . 
439 754 1193 Tl 1904 615 525 1140 S40 1680 
3279 120 339 es 3884 . — 240 425 2865 
12 } 
we (inet = tt me | Oe so ts 
1965 
63 133 196 256 452 - 45 45 45 90 
1721 639 2360 ™ 3231 650 610 1160 580 174 
1231 48 1279 407 1686 1760 145 1905 135 2040 
22 0 14 LL6 100 - 100 . 100 
st ‘2 320 
1968 
160 4ge 652 TO 1356 10 420 430 2a 710 
2038 353 2381 $12 2893 640 380 1020 200 1220 
906 954 262 1236 1150 - 1150 - 1150 
_87 48 135 _119 254 - ° ° - - 
3181 hi 4122 1617 1300 500 2600 38 3080 _ 


could be employed against Allied aircraft penetrating Polish air space at the expense of a degraded strategic posture. 
2/  Mambers provided by JCS. 


IN WHOLE OR IN PART IS PROHIBITED 
EXCEPT WITH PERMISSION OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
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Table 10, in the Annex, provides a detailed breakdown of the Soviet Bioc 
air forces available for a European conflict. Table 11 provides a similar 
breakdown for the NATO forces. Table 12 provides further detail on U.S. 
deployable aircraft. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have stated that 2,411 U.S. aircraft could be 
committed in 1963 to Burope with 90 days strategic warning. This includes 
1,027 U.S. aircraft in place in Europe, augmented by an additional 1,364 aircraft 
deployable from CONUS. 

Such a commitment of only 50 per cent of our deployable aircraft assures us 
of a significant strategic reserve, particularly when compared to the Soviet 
commitment in Europe of between 84 per cent and 92 per cent of deployable aircraft. 
The remaining 2,300 to 2,500 U.S. aircraft i: operating units, together with the 
1,500 aircraft of our Pacific Allies, should be more than adequate to counter 
the 2,000 to 3,000 Chinese Communist and North Korean aircraft, of which 90 
per cent are obsolescent and considerably inferior to our tactical forces. 

Although, over-all, including deployable aircraft, NATO now has and probably 
will continue to have a qualitative as well as quantitative advantage, the 
qualitative advantage derives primarily from U.S. efforts. By 1968, the Warsaw 
Pact is estimated to have 710 advanced type tactical aircraft out of a total of 
3,080 tactical aircraft, or about 23 per cent. For the U.S., 1,359 out of 4,020 
or 34 per cent will be of advanced types. However, at that time only 160 out of 
3,181, or 5 per cent, of the non-U.S. NATO aircraft are now programmed to be of 
advanced types. About one-third of the Allied (non-U.S.) aircraft planned to be 


in the inventory in 1968 are considered obsolescent by today's standards. 
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The only aircraft to be produced in large numbers for Allied countries is 
the F-104G, constituting 34 per cent of the planned Allied air forces in 1968. 
This aircraft, which had its first flight in 1954 and which was last procured 
by the U.S. in fiscal year 1957, will probably not be able to mect the threat 
of Soviet attack aircraft of the 1968 time period. Its military effectiveness 
is restricted by its short range and limited ordnance carrying capability. The 
very limited radar range and the lack of all weather intercept capability limits 
its usefulness in the European environment where close ground control of the 
SAGE type is not available and cloud cover is prevalent. 

Only 109 F-104's are left in the active U.S. forces. However, our European 
Allies plan to procure 1,300 of these aircraft between 1961 and 1965. To date, 
approximately 220 have been produced. Although the F-104 is cheaper than tlic 
F-LC, the effectiveness of NATO air forces could be increased through procure- 
ment of smaller numbers of a more effective aircraft. As the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have stated, "For modernization, we might encourage military assistence 
sales of F-4C's for our NATO allies." Nevertheless, the F-104G program was 
undertaken about four or five years ago with the encouragement of the United 
States, and the European Con8o ‘tium is only now beginning to work smoothly. 
This problem ill require more study and discussion with our Allies. 

Quite ajyart from numbers of aircraft and their operational capabilities, 
the nonnuclear capabilities of NATO air forces are seriously deficient because 
of three critical factors. These factors can be changed much more easily and 
quickly than the number and performance of aircraft, and should be given a high 

priority by both ourselves and our Allies. The causes of our weaknesses in 


nonnuclear air capability in NATO are: 
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(1) ‘The vulnerability of aircraft on the ground; 

(2) The leck of nonnuclear logistics preparedness; ani, 

(3) ‘The requirement to be responsive to both nuclear and nonnuclear 
tactical air operations. 

Although our tactical air forces are now and will increasingly be larger 
and better equipped than the Warsay Pact forces, several recent war games and 
studies on nonnuclear conflict in Europe have concluded that the enemy could 
achieve air superiority in one to three days, with or without tactical warning 
even if we were to initiate pre-emptive attack. ‘The principal reason is, of 
course, the vulnerability of our bases and aircraft to enemy air attack. Our 
active air defenses in Europe are just barely adequate against high altitude 
targets and are very incamplete and very inadequate against low flying aircraft. 
There are no active air defense missile or gun systems in local defense of our 
airfields and almost no passive defense measures are now being practiced. 

In view of the fact that our main operating bases in Europe are located 
within 7 to 25 minutes flight time from forward enemy bases, it is not 
surprising that a very large part of the NATO air forces in Europe covld 
be destroyed on the ground in a surprise attack with little loss to the 
attacking force and without the use of nuclear warheads or susfane-to- 
urface missiles. 

I believe that the theater commanders can, within their own resources, 
effect scme reduction in the vulnerability of our forces. Major improvement 
will require funds in addition to the $30 million provided in the FY 1964 budget 


for aircraft shelters for protection against nonpuclear attack. I have 
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requested the Air Force to conduct a detailed study of additional required 





measures and expect a final report by October 1, 1963. I recognize that 

: effective protective measures will have manpower and balance of payments 
implications. We will keep these to a minimm. However, in view of the very 
large investment in personnel and materiel now unprotected, I believe we must 
face up to this issue. 

In reply te your specific question, aircraft attrition under future combat 
conditions is indeed difficult to estimate. The average World War II fighter 
attrition was 0.9 per cent per sortie (9 losses per 1,000 sorties). Korean jet 
fighter (F-80, F-84, F-86) attrition averaged 0.3 per cent per sortie. However, 
historical data may not be a reliable guide in view of vastly improved air 
defense environments and ordnance. Any future conflict in Europe probably will 





lead to attrition rates greatly exceeding those previously experienced. 

As high as attrition rates are likely to be, we must insure that: (1) 
enemy attrition rates are at least as high; and (2) enemy aircraft production 
acceleration capability is no greater than ours. We must take additional 
steps to assure that the enemy's inventory will decline as rapidly or more 
rapidly than ours, thus at least denying him air superiority. Second, ve 


must increase our capacity to rapidly accelerate production in order to 





prevent his gaining air superiority at same later date. These measures promise 
to produce far more capability per dollar for sustained nonnuclear operations 
than a peacetime expansion of forces or of production. 

The ability of our forces to sustain operations in an overseas theater 
is as much a function of logistics support and command and control as it is 


of numbers of aircraft and the ability to deploy. 
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Current USAFE plans provide for the use of 17 bases, ani 15 are presently 
being used by U.S. forces. In addition, there are 39 bases for which the United 
States has entry rights or which otherwise could be made available. Thus, a 
sufficient mumber of airfields exists to accammodate about 2,200 U.S. land-based 
aircraft. 

While these bases are capable of accepting sizeable tuctical forces, they 
are not now equipped logistically to support such forces on a sustained basis. 
While tactical squadrons deploy with fly-away kite containing sufficient spare 
parts for 30 days consumption, they must rely upon the deployment area for fuel, 
war consumables, support equipment and communications. These are critical 
factors in continuous operations. Adequate pre-stockage of nonmuclear ordnance 
am other war consumables is not now available in Europe. Assuming free inter- 
changeability between bases ani depots, there is enough modern ordnance available 
to permit about five sorties per aircraft, and even including obsolete ordnance, 
there is enough for only about 40 sorties per aircraft. (Further details are 
provided in Table 13 of the Appendix.) This situation will improve as a result 
of the increased procurement funded since fiscal year 1962, but much more needs 
to be done. 

The nonnmuclear readiness position of our NATO Allies is much worse. For 
example, as of January 1, 1963, they had only 38,000 units of nonnmuclear 
orinance, almost all of which are obsolete napalm and World War II or Korean 
vintage general purpose bombs. Some countrier report little or no stocks. 

None report any modern ordinance such as CBU and BULLPUP which ve are buying 
in large quantities and which greatly reduce the mumber of sortiea required 
to destroy a given number of targets. It appears that, at best, our Allies 
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can support only about 10 sorties per tactical aircraft with the ordnance 
reported, even assuming free interchangeability between countries. 

Another fundamental problem in NATO is the requirement to be responsive 
to both nuclear and nonnuclear tactical air operations, i.e., to be dual 


capable. Over the past decade, the orientation of our tactical forces has 





placed primary emphasis upon nuclear capabilities. Substantial progress has 
been made in some areas in realigning these forces. Tactical air forces, 
especially stimulated by the Cuban crisis, have increased their training 
and readiness for nonmuclear conflict. In Burope, currently only the 72 
U.S. F-84 aircraft located in France are assigned to nonmclear missions 
as their primary tasks; ani these will return to the U.S. in June 1963. 
While the remainder of our aircraft are technically dual capable, under 
current war plans, 12 aircraft in each U.S. wing of 75 are on 15-minute 
muclear Quick Reaction Alert (QRA), and an additional 23 aircraft in 
each U.S. wing are to be muclear ready in less than 3.5 hours. Under 
SACEUR's Nuclear Strike Plan, the balance of the available aircraft are 
committed to follow-up on secondary nuclear missions. Within the Sixth 
Fleet, an average of 71 per cent of the deployed carrier-based attack 
aircraft are committed to nuclear strike operations. 

While nuclear commitment does not entirely preclude their use in a 
cor entional role, it is readily apparent that the attention of our air 
forces overseas is focused primarily on nuclear conflict. At the present 
time, almost one-half of the NATO committed attack aircraft are planned 
for employment in the nuclear strike mission ani only a little over 


one-half are available for nonnuclear attack. (See Table 14 in 
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the Appendix.) On the basis of present NATO planning, of the 1,800 attack 
aircraft expected to be assigned to NATO on 1 January 1965, about three- 
quarters wuld be assigned to the nuclear strike mission and only about 
one-quarter to nonnuclear attack. 

I believe that a better balance can be achieved between the nuclear 
and nonnuclear uses of our tactical air power. As long as tactical aircraft 
are kept on nuclear alert, or are committed solely to nuclear strike missions, 
serious limitations in nonnuclear effectiveness have to be accepted. These 
limitations include reduced nonnuclear training, reduced flexibility in 
deployment and limitation in ordnance handling and storage. Maintaining 
aircraft on constant alert imposes a severe additional strain on manpower 
resources as well as equipment, reducing at the same time their availability 
for nonnuclear training. For carrier attack force operations, additional prob- 
lems are generated by the limited storage space, the special handling required 
for nuclear ordnance, and the deployment restrictions imposed by the timing 
coordination requirements for nuclear targeted carrier-based aircraft. 

In our forward planning, we should consider some shift in the allocation 
of tactical air to nonnuclear uses, especially since the improvements 
planned for our Stretegic Forces and the increases in NATO mobile missiles 
(e.g., PERSHING and POLARIS) will enable those forces to take over many, 
if not most, of the stationary nuclear targets of particular interest to 
SACEUR in the next two or three years. Soviet mobile missile system 
targets and targets of opportunity will continue the need for a small 
amount of tactical air delivery of nuclear weapons. (Table 15 shows the 
NATO nuclear target list by type, location, and attack force, as of 
1 January 1962.) In the interim, we should consider assigning a large 
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portion of our tactical units the primary mission of nonmuclear readiness, 
with nuclear capabilities retained for a secondary role. This would place 
proper emphasis on nonmuclear capabilities while retaining flexibility in 
the use of tactical muclear weapons. At the same time the primary mission 
of the units is changed, they should be relieved of their muclear alert 
commitments. 

In summary, I believe that our current production ani force levels 
will assure us 4 quantitative ani qualitative advantage for the foreseeable 
future. Our critical weaknesses are in vulnerability on the ground, the 
lack of nonmuclear logistics readiness, and the conflicting requirement 
to be responsive to both nuclear and nonnuclear air operations. We have 
already taken same steps to correct these weaknesses. Other steps are being 
subjected to detailed analysis. 

The broader aspects of our tactical air posture ani its readiness for 
muclear ami nonmuclear conflict vill require further study. Within the near 
future I will forward to you specific recommendations as to vhat steps need 


to be taken so that we ami our Allies may confront our enemies at any level 


of provocation with an appropriate military response. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR Mr. McNamara 
Mr. McGeorge Bundy 
Mr. Walt Rostow Si imi 


SUBJECT: Cold War Strategy 


Some time ago l asked Major General Lansdale 
to spell out for me a concept, which we had discussed 
| together, for a review of U.S. cold war strategy. The 


attached paper is the result, and I think you will find 





it worth reading. 
Signed 
ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 
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By Maj. Gen. LansdaleS@ 


Subject: A High-Level Look at the Cold War 


What precise strategy will give the U.S. the win it seeks in the cold 
war? Gis ov 


After two and a half years of valiant effort by the Kennedy Adminis - 
tration, as well as with hindsight of the fifteen years of prior international 
strife since the cessation of World War I hostilities, the U.S. now has 
experience in depth to draw upon for a mature reappraisal and projection 
of U.S. strategy in the cold war. Such a reappraisal and projection, if 
done with calm wisdom and fortitude, should result in a clearly realistic 
blueprint of where we have been, where we are now, and where we should 
be going, in relation to both Moscow and Peking. This strategic blue- 
print would provide guidance for tactical or shorter-range actions, in- 
cluding practical definition of immediate U.S. objectives, and for the 
most effective and economic use of U.S. resources in the proper "mix" 
for sound teamwork. 


I, CONCEPT 


The reappraisal and projection of U.S. strategy in the cold war could 
be undertaken best by men who have had great responsibilities in U.S. 
actions and who will be free enough of other demands to give this subject 
the thorough and reflective thought required. The concept is to have a 
small group of senior Americans appointed by the President to undertake 
this work, at the White House level, for several months. It is suggested 
that the group would work under the guidance of the President's Assistant 
for National Security Affairs and be supported by a working group selected 
from top staff levels of U.S. department and agencies. (I hope that I 
would have the privilege of being the Secretary of Defense's staff repre- 
sentative to support this effort.) 
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u. TOPICS FOR STUDY 


While it is expected that the senior group would make its own 
outline of study, the following topics are noted for consideration: 


Our Communist Opponents. We need to know, with consider- 
able precision, the strategic blueprint being followed by the Com- 
munists -- their exact, phased objectives, the mechanism employed 
to reach those objectives, and the relative time-table being followed. 
(It is probable that the group will find the U.S. intelligence community, 
unable to provide ready information in the depth required; this should 
lead to sharper definition of U.S. collection needs, as an imperative 
task. ) 





In such a study, penetrating questions will be raised. What are 
the critical points to the Communists in their strategy, in their assimi- 
lation of a foreign people when they are most vulnerable (conversely, 
were there times when a small but determined U.S. action could have 
upset Communist moves in Tibet, Cuba, and Laos, for example)? 
Is there merit (for possible U.S. emulation in our own way) in train- 
ing of selected foreigners for political action, such as that given at 
the Lenin and Sun Yat Sen Schools? What precise role do the Com- 
munists assign their diplomats and to international agreements? 


These broader questions could be highlighted by pinpointing on 
one or more critical areas, illustratively. For example, how is 
Communist strategy progressing in Venezuela? If large U.S. re- 
sources are applied, directly and indirectly, to the elimination of a 
handful of Communist guerrillas in the hills, does this really hurt 
the Communist effort or isit merely a side-play, draining our 
resources? Are there a handful of key Communists and key planned 
moves which are more realistic targets for the U.S., which require 
the skilled work of.a handful of Americans instead of a large and 
expensive U.S. mission and program? Is much the same true of 
Vietnam, of Brazil? 








Is it feasible to maintain a Communist order of battle, country aes eect 
by country, including the duty assignments of key individuals and , 
biegraphic data indicating their capabilities and weaknesses? If 
this is feasible and can be studied in conjunction with an analysis 
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of the Communist strategy, country by country, would this not permit 
far more realistic guidance to the U.S. in devising U.S. programs 
and in selecting the right U.S. personnel for carrying out those pro- 
grams successfully? Even at this late date, U.S. Country Teams 
abroad are all too unwitting of exactly who are their opposite num- 
bers. Deep in the American character is the will to win, particularly 
when the contest is understood and the opponents clearly identified. 
How can U.S. Country Teams really pitch in to win when they don't 
realize fully that they are on a battleground and have real, live 
opponents who are working hard to defeat the U.S. effort? 


Economics. We also need to know, with similar precision, the 
probable Communist strategy in the economic field. Is there a point 
of maximum U.S. vulnerability in the outflow of gold for which the 
Communists are awaiting, to saturate the world economy with the ents 
gold amassed by the Soviets and apparently held in reserve for just 
such a strategic play? What would be the effects on the world position 
of the U.S. ? What would we have to do to remedy this? To prepare 
for such an event? What would be the best U.S. mechanism to monitor 
international Communist economic moves and, more importantly, 
to ensure the inclusion of correct economic measures in U.S. 
strategy and tactics? 





Shouldn't the international commodity market also be placed under 
the purview of such a U.S. mechanism? It is noted that the political/ 
economic action theory of the faculty at the Lenin School in Moscow 
is based, where applicable -- such as in Latin America, on the 
vulnerability of a nation's economic over-dependence on one single 
item: Venezuelan oil, Brazilian coffee, Bolivian tin, etc. A drop 
in world price, a manipulation in the commodity market, can create 
an ideal climate favoring Communist political, psychological, and 
paramilitary actions in a specific target nation. 


As necessity impels the U.S. to embark upon vital fiscal programs 
abroad, such as underwriting Vietnam's war or insisting upon monetary 
reforms in Brazil and Colombia, how can such programs be best con- 
trolled: to give the U.S. policy decision level an exact fix on progress 
and status, to clearly define cut-off points, to assess realistically the ater. 
political effects on local resources needed to reach long-range U.S. ~s 
goals (for example, the effects upon small business which is integral 
to building a middle class, which in turn is an integral need for the 
political base we must have to reach the U.S. objective), and to estab- 
lish parameters which give the U.S. sufficient room for tactical 
maneuver? 
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Philosophy of Operations. By this time, the U.S. has built up a 
large and complex body of practices in its cold war operations. The 
huge budgets and the equally huge effort required to flex the effort of 
mammoth organizations from an accustomed groove into a dynamic 
action on a newly discerned target evokes the thought that it might be 
high time we reconsidered how we use what we have in this struggle. 
Simply because we have the reassurance of dedicated leadership and 
the comfort of numbers going through vigorous activities, can we be 
truly certain that we are fighting the right war in Vietnam the right 
way? Is it truly and fundamentally a sophisticated shooting war for 
us, with great dependence upon material means and need for control 
organizations extending all the way back into Washington? 





One of the great truths which the U.S. should heed, as it designs 
its cold war operations, was confided to me once in Vientiane by 
General Sananikone. We were discussing U.S. help in building a road 
in Laos. He commented: "I hope you won't build this road for us, but 
instead show us how to do it. In turn, I hope we have the wisdom not 
to have just some Lao Army engineers or a civil works group from 
the capital city build this road. The people out in the provinces must 
participate, voluntarily -- when we make it plain to them how they will 
benefit. Once the people are involved, by their own will, the road 
becomes theirs. They will make sure that it is kept repaired. Every 
village will take pride in it." 


This basic truth, of course, applies to more than building a road. 
If the phrase ‘'teaching political principles'' were substituted for "'teach- 
ing road building," for example, a glimpse of how broad this thought 
actually is would be gained. A handful of Americas applied this rule 
and helped stabilize the independence of Vietnam in 1954-56 (now looked 
back upon as "the good old days," although the threat of disaster and 
the complexity of problems were at least equal to today's, if not more 
so). A handful of Americans (literally, since they could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand) applied this same rule in the Huk campaign in 
the Philippines, by making sound use of the credit or influential repute 
they had inherited as Americans from generations of Americans who 
had proceeded them in the Philippines; as this handful of Americans 
was true to the best of their inheritance, deeply-rooted memories of 
U.S. motives were awakened in the Filipinos and they responded. 
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What do the people in a foreign nation really hope, in their inner- 
most beliefs, to get in the way of help from the United States? They 
must have some ideal pictured in their mind's eye -- and it must be 
quite different from the picture their forefathers had of the English 
adventures of the Pax Britannica, the conquistadores of the Pax 
Hispanica, or the legionaries of the Pax Romana. 


Are we seen as unselfish believers in the rule of law and in 
representative government, or as naive or rashly impolitic nouveau 
riche who are viewed with jealousy or with the suspicion that our 
hidden motives are short-term and self-serving? How much do we 
hinder our own effectiveness by self righteousness, by imposition of 
complex rules and organizations, by emphasis on the pragmatic at 
the expense of the spirit, by over-riding the need for empathy? wer ty 


Are we treating each nation, where we are heavily committed, as 
a nation where our touch is so wisely deft and so wisely helpful that we 
can afford to let go in the foreseeablé future -- and rightly expect it to 
continue growing strong in a way to ensure that our children can live 
in peace and honor with its children? Is our true aim to create such 
a brotherhood of nations or only to defeat the Communists? 


The Human Factor. Let us describe a "cold war battle" as the 
defeat of a serious Communist attempt to conquer one nation, by means 
other than traditional war; the defeat usually will be marked by tacit 
Communist acknowledgment, through ceasing the immediate attempt 
and switching to a less visible strategy with a longer-range time-table. 
Then let us ask, which Americans can win the described "cold war 
battle"? 








It is possible that, if such Americans can be truly identified and 
then employed with executive genius, the U.S. will have found its 
most priceless instrument for bringing about a decisive change in 
the outcome of the cold war favorable to the highest U.S. interests. 
Such a possibility certainly indicates the value of giving extraordinary 
consideration to the feasibility of doing this. 
we lepat anton bee 
The problem is far more complex than appears on the surface. 
Essentially it entails the picking of an elite,moving individuals in 
this elite outside the customary career patterns which are so firmly 
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established in U.S. departments and agencies, and then placing them 
on the battleground in such a way that their effectiveness wouldn't 

be dulled or seriously hampered by elements of the usual U.S. 
institutional approach. Candidly, this would cross the immediate 
self-interest of much and of many in the U.S. government. 


There are subtleties in the criteria for the selection of such per- 
sons which seem to be outside the intricate mechanisms we have 
established in the art of personnel management. The statement is 
made based on long personal experience in seeking an exact means 
of selecting such persons. The only true criteria found yet is: If 
he proves to be the right person by his performance on the battle - 
ground, then he's the right person. It's a bit like Ramon Magsaysay's 
question when selecting his officers for promotion: How many Huks a 
has he killed?"'; our question is: ‘What battle did he win?" In other 
words, the Americans who can win in this half-hidden struggle are 
still rather rare and probably will need to be hand-picked by someone 
with both trusted judgment and experience in winning cold war battles. 
The initial number might be as small as 10, the maximum possibly 
not even 100. 


After the selection of such an elite group, means will have to be 
devised to employ and deploy them correctly. It would be preferable 
that they be volunteers. They should be protected from career 
penalties in their parent service (whether it be the Military Services, 
the Foreign Service, QED +o that they could 
perform this specialized duty and not fall behind their contemporaries on 
who serve in normal duty capacities which are customary requisites 
for promotion. Tours of duty should be for the "duration" rather than 
for arbitrary time periods of rotation. (George Washington, plagued 
as he was with the arbitrary tours of Continental militia, would under - 
stand why you don't pull a man who can win off the battleground just 
because a time period is up. ) 





One method of deployment, for consideration, would be to form 
the elite into teams, so that a complete U.S. Country Team composed 
of such persons could be sent to a critical area at one time, replacing mmapetan 
the regular institutionally aligned U.S. Country Team, with simple 
orders to win the U.S. goals there. When it had won the goals, it would 
return home for deployment elsewhere, as a team or split into cadres 
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upon which several teams of elite could be built. It would leave behind, 
as an inheritance for the regular U.S. Country Team which had replaced 
it, a blueprint of the follow-up actions required to assure full progress 
being made on reaping the benefits offered by the victory. 


While the above “human factors" have dealt mostly with the Execu- 
tive Branch of the U.S. government, consideration also should be given 
to the human resource potential in the Legislative Branch of the U.S. 
government. A win in the cold war is heavily dependent upon the correct 
political action; often, this political action requires an “instinct for 
the political jugular" and the practice of sound ward-level politics. 

The inclusion of a few seasoned politicians, hand-picked in similar 

manner to the rest of the elite, would add priceless political know-how 

right on the battleground where it would be most helpful to the highest a 
interests of the U.S. Inclusion in such an elite group might be a most 

fitting next step for unusually skilled political veterans who are active 

and alert, but ready for service to the country beyond the demands of 

periodic electoral campaigns. 


School for Action. Just before he passed away in the Spring of 
1963, Joseph Z. Kornfedder was urging that the U.S. found a "School 
for Political Action" to satisfy what he felt to be the most desperately 
urgent need of the U.S. in the cold war: the creation of skilled free 
world leadership for political action capable of completely defeating 
Communism. Since this urging has the testamentary weight of a dying 
man who had renounced Communism after high-level training and ser- 
vice in Communist political action internationally, it is offered as a 
topic worthy of consideration by a Presidential group. 





Such a school, ideally, would permit the free world to have a 
continuing fresh input of younger men moving up into leadership who 
would further strengthen our political concept of individual liberty, 
bring the free world nations into ever more stable relationships, and 
contribute significantly to the defeat of Communism. Whether this 
ideal is attainable is a major point for thought. Who would instruct? 
Would the program of instruction encourage chauvinistic actions of 
expediency with long-range penalties? How would the students be eve: 
selected? These are a few of the questions which arise. | 
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As peripheral considerations, drawn from personal experience, 
there are the needs for an adequate political text-book and for assur - 
ing the livelihood of dedicated patriots who serve their country at 
the expense of self. These deserve attention, as worth doing even 
if a formal school or system is never created. As caveats, two 
examples might serve. A suggestion (to the proper place in the U.S. 
government) that a modern case history text of democratic leader - 
ship in the free world, for use at leadership levels as a sort of U.S. 
version of "The Prince," could evoke only a tired, old, institutional, 
hack response in trying to produce it. As for assuring the livelihood 
of dedicated patriots, the spirit of man's freedom demands something 
more than @ pension type of subsidy; the conscientious American who 
undertakes to get younger foreign patriots to serve their country self- 
lessly in the best interests of the free world will discover that he has 
taken on lifetime responsibilities. — 


It is possible that other courses of action would produce much 
the same results as a formal, single school. The elite envisioned 
in the topic, "The Human Factor," above, would be undertaking 
considerable on-the-job education of U.S. and foreign officials as 
part of its winning on the battleground. It is possible that this role 
can be enlarged. Some present and past studies on the larger subject 
of the education or training of foreign personnel in the U.S. should 
contain clues on the means of getting a really sharp focus on practical, 
realistic training for action (in the sense meant by Kornfedder) within 
the present large U.S. programmed ventures. However, it should be 
borne in mind that trainees will be competing eventually against per - 
sons trained in the Lenin and Sun Yat Sen Schools; standards and 
discipline will have to be exceptionally high. 


Forward Motion. There is much that goes against the grain of the 
American character in the way we have been fighting the cold war. Per- 
haps the hardest of all on us is the defensive role we adopted with the 
containment policy, in which we have tried to hold onto free territory 
against cunning and continuous aggression without once ever striking 
back into the Cormmunist heartland with a telling blow. We are forever 
the nice little boy told to stay on our side of the street and not cross 
over and punch the bully who has hit us with rocks, mud, and taunts. leaaean 





Here then is a basic piece of thinking to be done, as wise Americans 
examine our strategy. How best can we hit back, tellingly? Shouldn't 
we? 
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In this basic piece of thinking, it would be well to examine the 
whole gamut of the use of force, ours as well as our allies’ supported 
by us. The range of examination should run from the more obvious 
actions on into the more imaginative actions. They all need surfacing, 
a hard look, and reflective thought. The more obvious actions are 
seen as including everything from the concept of a pre-emptive 
strike on down to armed raids into Communist areas of immediate 
threat to us (such as Cuba and North Vietnam). The more imaginative 
actions would be such operations as generating raids on Soviet nuclear 
stockpiles by Free Russian partisans or initiating a massive sabotage 
campaign in Eastern European satellites. In the middle of the spectrum 
of force would be actions against Communist China. 


Then, hard thinking should be devoted to the crux of the matter: 
How do we truly defeat the Communists and emerge as a nation stronger 
than ever? As a nation born in a revolution based on principles long Mote 
cherished by men through the centuries, would we not be deeply true 
to ourselves to use these same revolutionary principles to cause the 
overthrow of despots in Moscow and Peking and satellite capitals by 
their own citizenry? If this could be done, wouldn't we emerge stronger 
than ever as a nation and open the way for the world brotherhood which 
is the deep yearning in our national character ? 


Personal experience in defense of nations resisting Communist 
aggression taught me that the principles of the American Revolution, 
the promise in our Declaration of Independence, and the Rights of Man 
expressed in the first Ten Amendments of our Constitution are far more 
movingly dynamic to mankind than are the doctrines of Communism -- 
and will be so chosen when there is a fighting chance to make the choice. 
A strategy based on this almost untapped U.S. national strength, a 
strength of the spirit dominant over the material, deserves the finest 
thinking we can muster. 





A strategy based on American Revolutionary principles would 
call for moves causing Communist citizenry to break with the old and 
start constructing anew. The moves would have the strongest, almost 
instinctive, backing of not only the U.S. public but by people through- . 
out the free world. For example, an opening move might well be to 
re-introduce the Holy Bible into the Soviet Union, where copies are ice 6 
non-existent even in churches and monasteries, let alone being unavail- 
able to the public. The next move might well be to pick up the free 
world ends of the long ties reaching back behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains, the ethnic groups -- such as our immigrant communities of 
Russians, Ukrainians, Eastern Europeans, and Chinese -- and give 
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them a more dynamic role in the introduction of ideas into the Communist 
heartland: the rights of man, truly representative and responsive govern- 
ment, free enterprise -- so that we speak with the voice of the people, 
not the government, to the people. 


The existence of similar ethnic ties in Asia, with tribal groups, 
cries for more initiative on our part, instead of our partial moves 
defending against skilled Chinese Communist use of these minorities. 

Is there some way to use the organizing genius with tribal groups of a 

Li Mi or of establishing a tribal center of our own, a 20th Century, 
politically-alert version of the Carlisle Indian School, in Southeast Asia? 
Here are tremendous human potentials for seizing the initiative. 


The strategy of undertaking the political offensive, of course, needs lira 
far deeper consideration than indicated in the sketches of opening moves 
noted above. These sketches were included merely to indicate how 
“natural” and “right” it would feel to Americans to start attacking the 
Communist system where it is vulnerable. The strategy should consider 
not only the vulnerable points for political-psychological moves into the 
Communist heartland, but also consider the strong points of the U.S. 
heritage there -- the legend remaining from such activities as the Hoover 
Relief Mission in the Soviet Union and our myriad social endeavors in 
China -- and make full use of these strong points. Reflective thought 
will show thai much more of the American spirit and integrity came 
through than the mere image of a rich uncle doling out a few presents. 


The end objective of such a strategy would be the moment when the 
people of Moscow or Peking, much more than the people of Budapest or 
East Berlin or Hanoi, would say of their own will and in their own way: 
“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience 
hath shewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such Government, and to provide new Guards for their future security. "' Garett 





Is it not time to draw upon the great strength which gave us birth 
as a nation to provide the way to defeat the greatest enemy we have faced? 
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The National Will. In other wars remembered by living Americans, 
the United States declared war through the U.S. Congress exercising 
its power under Article | of the Constitution. This concentrated the will, 
energies, resources, and genius of the American people into winning the 
war, paramount above all other issues. Isn't it rational to assume that 
much of the diffusion of U.S. effort has come about through the lack of 
our declaring cold war, through the U.S. Congress, and under the Con- 
stitution? 





The Communist enemy has deciared himself. We have never 
answered him with the single voice of all our citizenry ... as we have 
our enemies in the past. 


This difficult problerm needs to be faced squarely by the proposed 
Presidential board. Admittedly, the subtle and not-so-subtle threats 
to our national security implicit in Communist moves are of a nature 
beyond that envisioned by the Founding Fathers. Yet they did endow 
us with a system capable of expressing the peoples’ intent, strongly 
and clearly enough to unify the national will in times of great danger. 
We need to be wise enough now to find the way to do this. It might take 
the form of declaring our national aims in the cold war, identifying the 
character of precisely what it is that we find of utmost danger to us and 
the world, defining the boundaries over which such an ememy dare not 
step, and clarifying just whom we will help in this struggle, with the 
“how" and the "why" spelled out. Or, perhaps it might take some other 
form. But, the way needs to be found -- and taken. 


Once this step is taken, the Branches of the U.S. Government and 
our citizenry will be committed to the spirited tearmnwork in winning the 
goal which is the only true way the American people know how to fight -- 
banded together and all out. The President will find the character of 
his leadership role firming up into a decisiveness, with the broad and 
dedicated support of the country, impossible to take up to now in the 
cold war -- yet a decisiveness vital to the cause of freedom for mankind, 
now. Thus, again, the way needs to be found -- and taken. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR, BUNDY 
SUBJECT: Answers to your Questions 
on Nuclear Expenditures 


1. Current Military Expenditures of the United States 
on Strategic Nuclear Weapons Systems. 








{in billions of dollars) 


196219631964 
Defense 9.0 8.5 7.4 
AEC 5 5 4 

Total 9.5 9.0 7.8 


(The Defense figure appears on page 62 of the President's budget; 
the AEC figure is Restricted Data, ) 


Secretary McNamara used the $15 billion figure in 
Athens. It was pulled out of the air, and has been causing trouble 
ever since, Hitch's staff can build up to a $15 billion figure only 
by including approximately $3 billion for the tactical air force, on 
the theory that it is nuclear-capable, and $2 billion for carrier- 
based air. The figures Il have given you are an over-all figure 
for all strategic retaliatory forces, including MINUTEMAN, 
POLARIS, all SAC forces, and all other emplaced strategic 
missiles, ; 

The following is the comparison with NATO defense 
budgets -- for Calendar 1962, NATO defense budgets total 
$18,950 billion, including Canada, whose budget is $1. 650 bil- 
lion, The comparable figure for total U. S. defense expenditures 
is $54 billion, 
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2. Aggregate Expenditure of the United States on 
Weapons Research and Development from the Beginning in the 
Nuclear Field. The best figure the Bureau of the Budget can 
give me today is $30 billion, of which about $20 billion is DOD 
and $10 billion is AEC. This goes all the way back to the Man- 
hattan District, and covers all the lab work, testing, contract, 
R&D, etc.. The Bureau says use this figure with care, because 
the real figure might be plus or minus several billion. Shapley 
thinks the $30 billion is a little on the high side. A related fig- 
ure that has been used is $100 billion for the development of 
our strategic forces. This would include all R&D and the actual 
procurement of weapons, training of personnel, SAC airfields, 
communications, etc.. 















Charles E. 
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SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND 
INTENTIONS TO ORBIT 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


THE PROBLEM 


To examine Soviet capabilities and intentions to orbit nuclear 
weapons, probable Free World reactions to such a development, 
and Soviet reactions to various US responses.' 


CONCLUSIONS 


A. We have thus far acquired no evidence that the USSR 
plans to orbit a nuclear-armed satellite in the near term, or that 
a program to establish an orbital bombardment capability is at 
present seriously contemplated by the Soviet leadership. How- 
ever, the USSR does have the capability of orbiting one or possibly 
a few nuclear-armed satellites at any time, and at comparatively 
small cost. (Paras. 1-3, 15-16) 


B. The limitations of existing hardware and facilities are such 
that the nuclear weapons which the Soviets could orbit during 
1963-1964 would not add significantly to their military capa- 
bilities. Currently operational Soviet ICBMs would be capable 
of delivering comparable payloads with greater effectiveness. 
(Paras, 4-14) 





‘In this estimate, we concentrate primarily on multiorbit bombardment satel. 
lite systems, i.e., those designed to complicte one or more revolutions of the earth 
prior to being detonated. We also have inciuded, though at much abbreviated 
length, consideration of fractional orbit system, ic. those designed to make 
less than one revolution of the earth before detonation. Although they do not 
follow a ballistic trajectory, fractional orbit systems are employed in a mangner 
more closely related to that of an ICBM, and are therefore not germane to 
most aspects of the problem. 
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C. A variety of political motives, such as the desire to restore 
the image of the USSR as the preeminent world military power, 
might nevertheless impel the Soviets to orbit a nuclear weapon 
in the near term for demonstrative purposes. Such a move would 
be more likely if the Soviets were already committed to the even- 
tual establishment of an orbital bombardment force, or if con- 
vinced that the US was so committed. However, in seeking to 
impress world opinion, they would also encounter a variety of 
adverse reactions. Awe and alarm would be accompanied by 
resentment and dismay, and it would be charged in many quarters 
that the Soviets had extended the nuclear arms race into a new, 
more dangerous area. The Soviets would have to consider 
whether it would serve their interests to risk strong US counter- 
moves, including an ambitious US military space program, and 
a general intensification of the cold war. (Paras. 17-23) 


D. On balance, it appears to us that the disadvantages would 
outweigh the advantages, and we therefore believe that there 
is less than an even chance that the USSR will orbit a nuclear 
weapon in the near term. Nevertheless, the Soviets may weigh 
the balance differently than we do, and it remains possible that 
they will exercise their technical capability at any time. (Para. 
24) 


E. If the USSR should orbit a nuclear weapon for demonstra- 
tive purposes, it would almost certainly anticipate some form of 
US reaction. The Soviets would have to consider the possibility 
of a US attempt to destroy their satellite, and if the US threatened 
to do so, they would probably threaten retaliation against US 
satellites. They would be wary, however, of the risks involved 
in direct retaliation, including a possible “open war” on all satel- 
lites and the accompanying dangers of escalation. Official and 
popular opinion in most states allied with the US would expect 
and support US measures to counter the Soviet action. Opinion 
in the nonaligned states would favor some form of UN “solution.” 
The Soviets themselves might use the UN in an effort to deter 





US countermoves and to delay or forestall any US military . 


program in space. (Paras. 25-30) 
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Prospects for 1965-1970 


F. Based solely on considerations of cost and effectiveness 
as we now understand them, it would appear unlikely that the 
Soviets will during this decade deploy advanced orbital bombard- 
ment systems of military significance We recognize, however, 
that the Soviets might reach different conclusions as to cost and 
effectiveness, or that other factors might be more weighty. More- 
over, considering the pace of developments in the weapons field 
in general, it is extremely hazardous to estimate Soviet decisions 
for a period many years ahead. For these reasons, a firm esti- 
mate as to whether the Soviets will deploy an advanced orbital 
bombardment system within the 1965-1970 period cannot be made 
at this time. (Paras. 31-34, 45-49) 


G. If the Soviets do proceed with an advanced orbital system, 
we believe that they are more likely to seek a small force of limited 
effectiveness than a very large and sophisticated one. The weap- 
ons of a small force could be maintained continually in orbit 
or could be held on standby on the ground for deployment as 
required. In any case, developmental testing of an orbital bom- 
bardment system should be observable to us at least a year or 
two prior to attainment of an accurate, reliable system. (Paras. 
35-44, 50) 
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DISCUSSION 


|. INTRODUCTION 


1. We have no direct evidence of any Soviet plan to orbit a bombard- 
ment satellite. However, we believe that the Soviets have a present 
and near term (1963-1964) capability to launch one or possibly a few 
such nuclear-armed satellites by employing existing hardware. With 
respect to the longer term (1965 and beyond), we are convinced that 
the Soviet leadership will, if it has not already, authorize feasibility 
studies and perhaps research and development tests on an orbital 
bombardment system. , 


2. Because of the lack of direct evidence, this estimate relies heavily 
on what is known of the Soviet and US states-of-the-art in the develop- 
ment of advanced missiles, space systems, and nuclear weapons. In 
employing this approach, we recognize that great uncertainties are 
involved, especially in the longer term. Knowledge of what is feasible 
and useful in the field of space weapons may change significantly as 
additional research and development work is performed in both countries. 
At present, however, the factors we can set forth with respect to Soviet 
capabilities for orbiting nuclear weapons include: (a) the known and 
theoretical capabilities of Soviet space and missile boosters if adapted 
to this purpose; (b) the estimated yields and effects of nuclear warheads 
detonated at various altitudes; (c) the techniques the Soviets might 
employ for orbiting and detonating such weapons; and (d) the likely 
accuracy, reliability, and costs of alternative techniques. 


3. In considering the problem of this estimate, particularly with ref- 
erence to the near term, we have sought to distinguish between the 
known performance characteristics and the theoretical possibilities of 
existing Soviet hardware and related equipment. We have, in addi- 
tion, considered certain trade-offs the Soviets might also weigh, such as 
maximizing warhead payloads for higher yield detonations in orbit at 
the expense of lower altitude detonations with their greater ground 
effects. For the longer term, we have assumed continued Soviet de- 
velopment of large boosters and appropriate subsystems which could be 
employed for a variety of missile and space purposes, including an . 
orbital bombardment system. 





ll. SOVIET CAPABILITIES TO ORBIT NUCLEAR WEAPONS, 1963-1964 : 


Available Booster Systems 


4. The USSR could use any one of several launch vehicle systems it 
now possesses to orbit a nuclear weapon. The system considered most 
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suitable for the launching of such a weapon on the basis of known 
performance characteristics is the SS-6 ICBM booster, with either a 
Lunik or a Venik upper stage. Another launch system the Soviets 
conceivably could utilize is the SS-8 ICBM. We have not yet been 
able to determine whether the SS-8 is relatively small or very large. 
If the SS-8 is very large, it could be used in conjunction with a Venik 
upper stage—a combination not tested to date—to provide the Soviets 


with their greatest present payload capability in a nuclear-armed 
satellite. 


5. In addition, the Soviets could theoreticaily put a nuclear weapon 
into orbit with the SS-8 ICBM if it is relatively small, with the SS-7 
ICBM, or with the SS-5 IRBM. However, their orbital payload capabili- 
ties would be much less than that of the SS-6. The use of these smaller 
boosters would probably require the development and testing of satellite 
or upper stage hardware of types not now known to be available. 


Warhead Yields and Effects 


6. Currently available evidence shows that the Soviets are interested 
in individual weapons of large megatonnage yicids, for deterrence and 
intimidation as well as for actual military employment. The weight 
and thus the yield of a nuclear warhead which could be orbited by a 
given launch system would be dependent on the altitude at which the 
satellite was to be orbited, on whether or not the satellite was to be 
deorbited prior to detonation, and on other variables.‘ The highest 
yieids could be achieved if the warhead were detonated while in orbit, 
because the satellite would need to have little on-board equipment other 
than the warhead. Using the SS—6, with a Venik upper stage, the 
Soviets could achieve a yiel n a weapon designed 
for orbiting and detonation at 100 n.m. altitude. If the SS-8 is large 


and was em with the same upper stage, they might be able to 
attain nder the same conditions. 


7. Our knowledge of the effects of high-yield warheads detonated at 


very high or orbital altitudes is subject to much uncertainty. We are 
confident, however, that if ere detonated at alti- 
tudes as high as 100 n.m., they would produce negligible blast, shock 









and t effects on the ground. Available data suggest a 
ama: this altitude would create heat over large 
provided tha atmosphere was clear, but this heat would not be 


of sufficient intensity to start fires or to cause second degree burns to 





*For a discussion of possible performance characteristics of the 88-8 ICBM, 
see NIE 11-4-63, “Soviet Military Capabilities and Policies, 1962-1967," dated 
22 March 1963, TOP SECRET, paragraphs 49-56 and Annex B, Tabie 1. 


*For a tabular summary of the estimated yields attainable with possible Soviet 
launch systems under various conditions in 1963-1964, see Table 1. 
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exposed human skin. Such detonations might cause temporary blackout 
of communications and radar over thousands of miles, but we have in- 
sufficient data at present to measure such possible effects reliably and 
we think it unlikely that the Soviets themselves possess such data. 


8. In order to produce effects on the ground, therefore, a bombardment 
satellite orbited with existing hardware would have to be designed to 
de-orbit its warhead. In a satellite designed to be orbited at 100 n.m. 
and then to de-orbit and detonate its weapon at an altitude on the 
order of 150,000 feet, the SS-6 with a Venik upper stage could deliver 
The SS-8, if large, and employed 
with a Venik u however, could still theoretically deliver a 
weapon with these conditions. In clear weather, 
such bursts a would cause severe damage to cities and 
other soft targets over a fairly large area, primarily by means of fire, 
although blast effect could be significant against some soft targets. 


9. Detonation at even lower altitudes would be required to damage 
soft or hard targets by means of blast, shock and nuclear radiation. 
This form of delivery would require heat-shielding and other on-board 
equipment which would further reduce the size of the nuclear payload. 
However, by using the SS-6/Venik, the Soviets could still orbit at 100 
n.m. and bring down to several d feet for detonation, a weapon 
with a yield of If the requirement were imposed 
that the nuclear recoverable, this possible yield would be 
further reduced if large, and employed with a 
upper stage, cou for low altitude detonation, or 
if the weapon was - However, as great or greater 
yields could be obtained with these launch systems if employed as 
ICBMs; accuracy and reliability would also be better. 


Other Characteristics 


10. In designing a system, the Soviets would also have to consider other 
trade-offs between its characteristics and the nuclear payload which 
could be orbited with a given launch system. In the examples given 
above, we assumed that the Soviets would employ minimal orbital alti- 
tudes (100 n.m.) and shallow de-orbiting paths in order to maximize 
nuclear payload. Orbital altitudes higher than 100 n.m. would result 
in a longer orbital lifetime, but at the expense of payload. There would 
also be a trade-off between accuracy and payload. Steep de-orbiting 
paths would result in greater delivery accuracy, but the vehicle would 
require more propellant for retrorockets and thus have reduced weapon 
yield. 


11. While we believe the Soviets are now capable of orbiting a nuclear- 
armed satellite without prior testing, they could not have much con- 












fidence in its reliability and accuracy as a delivery system. The deduc- 
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tions we have made from Soviet missile and space technology point to 
a technical capability of achieving a CEP on the order of 5-10 n.m. with 
warheads, of the yields mentioned above, de-orbited on shallow re-entry 
paths.‘ Soviet recoverable earth-satellites:have contributed some ex- 
perience in accurate de-orbiting of space vehicles, but the greater ac- 
curacy required for weapon delivery would call for developmental tests 
with new components. To develop such accuracy and to establish the 
reliability of nuclear-armed satellites would probably require a series 
of tests over a period of at least a year after an initial launching. 


12. The effective orbital lifetime of nuclear-armed satellites the USSR 
could launch in the near term into 100-300 n.m. circular orbits is esti- 
mated to range frum a week or so at the lower altitude to several months 
at the higher. The de-orbit propulsion system probably would be equally 
reliable at either altitude, although the longer storage period in space 
might have adverse effects on this system. Further, the Soviets must 
recognize that loss of ground control would result in eventual decay 
at an unpredictable point along the orbit. Therefore, they would almost 
certainly take precautions to build into the satellite safety devices de- 
signed to deactivate or destroy the warhead system if control of the 
vehicle was lost. 


13. Existing Soviet facilities probably are adequate to control the 
operation of a single or a few nuclear-armed satcllites. These facilities 
could readily be employed to detonale a warhead over Soviet territory 
or the open ocean for demonstrative purposes. The Soviets would ex- 
perience few difficulties in detonating a nuclear warhead on a north 
to south pass over the US, since all the retrorocket ignition points fall 
within line-of-sight of the USSR. This would not be so on south — north 
passes, but a satisfactory system could probably be developed by using 
a timer, set while the satellite was over the USSR. 


14. Based on the foregoing considerations, we judge that the USSR 
could orbit and detonate a nuclcar-armed satellite at any time. Because 
of uncertainties as to its performance, the Soviets would presumably 
consider it no more than a dramatic demonstration of technical capabili- 
ties. If, however, a series of test launchings began in the near future, 
there is a possibility that by the end of 1964 the Soviets could have a 
small force of perhaps 5-10 nuclear-armed satellites with predictable 
reliability and accuracies on the order of 5-10 n.m. CEP. In addition to 
the necessary boosters, satellites and warheads, such a force would 
probably require at lcast some additiona! ground facilities, which could 
be constructed concurrently. 


‘ As indicated above, a somewhat better accuracy could theoretically be achieved 


by employing steeper re-entry paths and sacrificing some payload weight,’ but 
we think this very unlikely in the 1963-1964 period. 
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Cost Considerations * 


15. The Soviets could put one or more nuclear-armed satellites into 
orbit with present hardware, or acquire a standby capability to do so, at 
a cost on the order of $50 million per satellite. Assuming an effective 
lifetime in orbit of several months, one such satellite could be maintained 
in orbit at all times at a cost on the order of $100 million or more per 
year. Even with existing types of hardware, however, it would cost 
much more to develop weapons with predictable reliability and ac- 
curacy and to have a force of 5-10 such weapons in orbit at all times. 
To accomplish this, the Soviets would have to expend on the order of 
$1 billion for test firings, hardware production, ground facilities, and 
other initial investment. Maintenance costs would probably be some 
$%2-1 billion per year thereafter. For purposes of comparison, total 
Soviet expenditures on long range attack forces of all types (bombers, 
ground-launched missiles, and missile submarines) are on the order 
of $6-6% billion per year, excluding research and development costs. 


iil. LIKELIHOOD IN 1963-1964 


Current Evidence 


16. As indicated above, we have thus far acquired no direct evidence 
indicating that the USSR intends to orbit a nuclear weapon in the near 
term. To date, no test firings have been observed which can be identi- 
fied with the development of such a weapon. We have, furthermore, 
no positive evidence that a program to establish an orbital weapon 
capability is at present seriously contemplated by the Soviet leader- 
ship. There have, however, been a number of public references by 
high ranking Soviet officials in the past two years with regard to the 
military uses of space. In these statements, they have frequently re- 
ferred to “global rockets” and on a few occasions to their ability to 
launch rockets from orbiting satellites. Moreover, the Soviets have 
recently become increasingly critical of US space activities, focusing 
their comments on an alleged US intention to exploit space for military 


purposes. 


Potential Advantages and Disadvantages 

17. If only because of its high cost and limited effectiveness we be- 
lieve it unlikely that the Soviets will deploy in the near tert «a orbital 
force which would maintain as many as five to ten nuci*; weapons 
in orbit. They could launch one or a few such satellites al compara- 
tively small cost, but these would have negligible military value. Thus, 


*We have no information on the ruble costs of Soviet ICBM or space systems. 
All cost figures presented in this estimate represent calculations of what such 
weapons might cost if produced in the US. 
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we believe a Soviet decision to orbit nuclear weapons during the next 
two years or so would be based in the main on political and psychologi- 
cal considerations. The Soviets might conceive of such a move as a 





political capital. (They acted in much this way in the late 1950's 
when claims of a significant ICBM capability followed the decision to 
develop an ICBM force but preceded the deployment of such a force.) 
Further, whether or not the Soviets are now committed to a space 
weapons program, they might seek to demonstrate their own prowess 
first if convinced that the US was committed to such a program. They 
might even seek to forestall or delay the US effort by launching their 
own weapon in an attempt to arouse world pressure, particularly in 
the UN, against the militarization of space’ They could plan subse- 
quently to offer to withdraw their weapon in exchange for US adherence 
to a ban on space weapons. 


19. Reactions in the Free World to the USSR's launching of an orbital 
weapon would vary with time and place, and much would depend on 
the extent and promptness of the US response. Reactions would also 
depend in part on the nature of the Soviet demonstration, on the claims 
advanced by Moscow concerning weapons capabilities and potential use, 
and on the credibility of these claims. We think it highly unlikely 
that the Soviets would assert that they had launched an orbital 
weapon without actually having done so. Their claims would have 
the greatest credibility if the Soviets actually detonated a weapon, but 
they could probably be made persuasive even in the absence of a detona- 
tion. (A test ban would presumably preclude a detonation.) 


20. The orbiting of a nuclear weapon might provide the Soviets with 
a potent psychological weapon, a “sword of Damocies” which seemed 
to hang over everyone's head in a way which, logic and military téch- 
nology aside, ICBMs do not. The feat would stimulate respect for 
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Soviet scientific excellence—though scarcely of post-Sputnik I propor- 
ions—awe of Soviet power, and fear of Soviet intentions. If the So- 
viets offered to remove their weapon in exchange for Western conces- 
sions, many individuals and not a few Free World governments would 
view the offer with relief and might urge the West to meet Soviet de- 
mands. 


21. In seeking to gauge popular and official reactions in the Free 
World, the Soviets would also have to consider possible unfavorable re- 
sponses. Though the Soviets would almost certainly characterize their 
move as a necessary “defensive” measure, much world opinion would 
view it as a new source of international tension and as a further obstacle 
to disarmament. It would be charged in many quarters that the USSR 
had extended the nuclear arms race into a new and more dangerous 
area, and in doing so, moreover, had placed all countries, not merely 
its potential enemies, in peril. In Western Europe, where the popula- 
tion has long lived under the Soviet threat, many would probably be 
receptive in time to official assertions that the orbital weapon added 
little or nothing to existing Soviet capabilities. 

22. On balance, we do not believe that a Soviet demonstration would 
generate any massive or enduring shift of public sentiment. Despite 
the probable creation of considerable initial alarm, particularly if the 
Soviet move occurred during a period of high tension, pre-existing in- 
clinations would for the most part be likely to govern both popular and 
governmental reactions. Among elements in the West favoring a con- 
ciliatory approach to Soviet pressures, for example, fear and concern 
would probably lead to mounting demands for official concessions, and 
resentment at the Soviet “violation” ui space might be channeled more 
against the arms race and the cold war in general than directly against 
the USSR. Conversely, among those who advoce‘e a more belligerent 
posture vis-a-vis the USSR, militancy would be heightened and would 
be accompanied by demands for some form of direct action to counter 
what would be regarded as a new Soviet threat. 


23. Finally, in assessing the consequences of an orbital weapons dem- 
onstration, the Soviets would have to weigh the possibility that their act 
might stimulate a fateful turn in world affairs. They would have to 
consider very carefully whether it would serve their internal and inter- 
national interests to risk possible strong US countermoves, a general 
intensification of the cold war, and an acceleration of the arms race. 
Specifically, if as yet uncertain as to US plans, the Soviets would be con- 


cerned that the launching of an orbital weapon for essentially political 


purposes might spark an ambitious US military program in space. 
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Near-Term Intentions 


24. Thus, the specific factors likely to be involved in a Soviet decision 
to orbit a nuclear weapon tend either to conflict with one or another 
or to rest on such imponderables as the Soviet estimate as to the likeli- 
hood of a US military program in space. Further, they depend in part 
on the overall US posture, the international climate as a whole, and the 
tactical line of Soviet policy at any given time. Thus, we cannot assess 
wiih confidence the likelihood of the USSR’s launching a nuclear-armed 
satellite in 1963-1964. On balance, it seems to us that the disadvantages 
would outweigh the advantages, and we therefore believe that the 
chances are less than even that the USSR will make such a move. Nev- 
ertheless, the Soviets may weigh the balance differently from the way 
we do, and it remains possible that they will exercise their technical 
capability at any time. 


IV. REACTIONS TO SPECIFIC UN AND US COURSES OF ACTION 


25. If the Soviets do in fact orbit one or a few nuclear weapons, they 
would probably expect some form of UN response. A UN resolution con- 
demning the Soviet action and calling for the removal of the weapons 
would probably be strongly supported by all Western European and 
most Latin American governments. A majority of the Afro-Asian States 
would also probably support their removal, though many might be 
reluctant to support a clear-cut condemnation of the USSR. The So- 
viets, if willing to entertain the idea of removing their weapons, could 
be expected to insist on some form of quid pro quo from the US. In 
this event, they could probably count on support from many nonaligned 
states. The outcome would, of course, rest in part on US policy at the 
time and the USSR’s tactics in regard not only to the issue at hand but 
also its foreign policies in general. We believe, however, that the 
chances are better than even that the UN would eventualiy pass some 
form of resolution which criticized the Soviet move and called for a per- 
manent ban on weapons in space. It might also appeal to other powers, 
most notably the US, to negotiate with the USSR in an effort to secure 
the removal! of the Soviet weapons. 


26. Moscow would probably expect an appeal for the removal of its 
weapon. The USSR might agree to remove its weapon from orbit if 
the UN passed a resolution condemning any military use of space. It is 
more likely, however, that the USSR would counter with a broader reso- 
lution dealing with other disarmament and cold war issues, maintaining 
that it could not be deprived of a military advantage without some rec- 
ompense from the West. Or, it might offer to withdraw its weapon in 
exchange for US agreement to refrain from orbiting observation satel- 
lites. 
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27. The Soviets would also probably allow for a direct US response. 
In addition to a vigorous protest, which they would almost certainly 
reject, they might expect the US to demonstrate a comparable capabil- 
ity in the minimum time possible. Moscow probably would not seek to 
destroy a US weapon deployed under these circumstances. An offer 
from the US to withdraw its weapon in exchange for similar Sovict 
action would probably receive considerable support from world opinion 
and from the UN. The Soviets might be receptive to such an exchange if 
it appeared at that time that their political objectives had already been 
well served. 


28. The Soviets would have to consider the possibility of a US attempt 
to destroy their satellite, and if they did, there are various ways in which 
they could seek to avoid such a US action. They need not reveal the 
nature of their satellite until after detonating it. If they did reveal the 
nature of the satellite while in orbit, they might detonate it after only 
a few orbits, perhaps before it passed over US territory, thus minimiz- 
ing both US reaction time and anti-satellite capabilities. The Soviets 
might also seek to deter US action by statements threatening some 
form of retaliation, such as the destruction of US satellites. 


29. Whether the Soviets would in fact seek to destroy US satellites 
in the event that the US destroyed the Soviet weapon wou'd depend on 
a number of circumstances, including the general US stance and the 
international climate. The USSR’s response would also depend upon 
Soviet estimates as to the consequences of inaction in terms of its inter- 
national prestige in general, and its possible plans for future space ac- 
tivity in particular. If the US had orbited a nuclear weapon, the Soviets 
would probably seek to destroy it in retaliation. If the US had not or- 
bited a weapon, the Soviets might view the US move as providing an 
opportunity to frustrate any future US military activities in space; at 
the very least, they could cite the US actions as a precedent and threaten 
to destroy any future US orbital weapons. Indeed, Moscow might be- 
lieve the US action provided a good pretext for the destru tion of US 
observation satellites. The Soviets, however, would be wary of the risks 
involved in direct retaliation, including a possible “open war” on all 
satellites and the accompanying dangers of escalation. 


30. Both governmental and public opinion in most allied states would 
expect a vigorous US response to a Soviet deployment of orbital weapons. 
While there might be some preference for at least an attempt to secure 
UN action, US measures to counter the Soviet action would in 
general receive firm support; indeed, US failure to act (particularly 
after an unsuccessful attempt to deal through the UN) would prob- 
ably lead to considerable dismay. Opinion in the nonaligned states 


would probably be most sympathetic to efforts to achieve voluntary ° 
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grounding of the weapon by Moscow. US action to destroy the Soviet 
weapon would probably stimulate concern as to the consequences for 
world peace but—once a possible crisis had passed—probably few would 
view the US move as anything other than a legitimate reply to Soviet 
provocation. If, instead, the US launched its own nuclear weapons, 
the nonaligned states would probably see in the US response merely 
an inevitable countermove. Pressures on the US and the USSR to 
desist from extending the arms race into space would be strong, at 
least for a time. 


V. SOVIET CAPABILITIES, 1965-1970 


31. The Soviets will be able to improve their capabilities in bombard- 
ment satellites throughout the present decade even if they employ only 
the launch vehicles available today. Advances in Soviet nuclear tech- 
nology would increase the yields of the warheads which could be 
orbited. For example, assuming continued nuclear testing, by about 
1970 the SS-6/Venik combination could probably place a weapon of 





poe a 100 n.m. orbit for detonation at about 
50,000 feet, as compared + We also expect ad- 
vances in the techniques of ce and control in the normal course 





of continued Soviet ICBM and space development. Even with these 
improvements, however, one or a few such weapons would continue 
to have negligible military value. 


32. Any orbital bombardment system of real military significance 
would require satellite vehicles in some number, and would accordingly 
be extremely complex and expensive. Important developmental prog- 
ress toward such a system within the decade would require a major 
Soviet effort to perfect hardware and to develop advanced techniques. 
In considering whether to authorize such an effort, the Soviet leader- 
ship would examine the likely military value of orbital bombardment 
systems in relation to the mix of forces for long range attack they 
would hope to have in the late 1960's and beyond, and the costs of the 
alternatives open to them. Further, considerations relating to politi- 
cal reactions, the risk of intensifying the arms competition, and other 
similar factors discussed above would become even more complex and 
weighty in connection with such an effort. 


33. Although we have only a general idea of the probable composi- 
tion of Soviet long range striking forces some years hence, our present 
information supports an estimate of several broad trends in the future 
development of these forces. It appears quite likely that present Soviet 
schedules call for the acquisition of some hundreds of ICBM launchers 
for missiles with multimegaton yield warheads. Efforts to improve 
readiness and reaction times are evidently being carried out to increase 
the effectiveness of strategic attack forces for pre-emptive or retaliatory 
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strikes. The hardening of a portion of the land-based missile forces 
and the development of advanced submarine-launched missile systems 
point to Soviet concern to have protected retaliatory capabilities. All 
these developments, together with the trend toward higher megaton 
yields which has been evident in the nuclear testing program, are de- 
signed to enhance both the deterrent value and military capability of 
the Soviet striking forces. 


34. None of the recent trends in the Soviet strike forces suggest, how- 
ever, that the USSR presently contemplates forces capable of completely 
neutralizing US strike forces in an initial blow, nor do Soviet programs 
appear designed to match the US in numbers of delivery vehicles. Thus 
far, the Soviets appear to be counting on continued deployment of their 
large and reliable missiles and on the added threat provided by the 
testing of very high yield weapons to attain credibility for their de- 
terrent. We think, therefore, that they would be likely to view the 
development of orbital bombardment systems primarily as a means of 
supplementing their existing types of forces in this role rather than 
visualizing such weapons as replacement or substitute systems. They 
would probably also consider them as one way of introducing additional 
complications into US defense planning. Finally, they would probably 
regard them as a qualitative advance in weapon technology which could 
support Soviet claims to parity or even superiority in total strategic 
capabilities. 


Technical Considerations 


35. There is a wide range of delivery techniques and types of orbital 
forces which might be sought by the Soviets, with considerable difference 
in developmental requirements, costs, and effectiveness. Because we 
have no direct evidence of Soviet objectives in the field of orbital bom- 
bardment systems, we can examine Soviet capabilities only in terms 
of the broad alternative types of forces the USSR might consider as 
supplementary strike systems. In all cases, we have assumed that 
the Soviets’ evident interest in very high yield systems would lead them 
to consider orbital vehicles capable of carrying warheads with yields 
of at least 25 megatons, and preferably 100 megatons or more. 


36. For employment in the period beyond 1965, the Soviets could 
consider several broad types of multiorbital bombardment force, each 
of them capable of providing a continuous and visible threat of attack 
on US and other Western targets. To provide a threat of retaliation 
against population centers, they might find a relatively small force 
with limited effectiveness sufficient. For such a force, hardened com- 
mand and control facilities would be required, but near-simultaneity of 
weapon delivery would not be essential, nor would precise accuracy be 
needed with very high yield warheads. For pre-emptive employment 
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against smaller or harder military targets, however, a sophisticated 
force with high accuracy, short times to target, and near-simultaneity 
of weapon delivery would be necessary. 


37. Some possible characteristics of representative forces of these two 
broad types, and estimated Sovict capabilities to achieve them are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. In general, however, because of 
present uncertainties as to the effects of nuclear weapons detonated at 
altitudes above the dense atmosphere, a desirable feature of any orbital 
system under present consideration (other than a token force) would 
be a capability to detonate weapons at whatever altitude was later found 
to be most effective. In addition, the orbiting vehicles would need to 
be long-lived and reliable, and to be protected against countermeasures. 
Finally, factors of safety and cost would probably dictate the incorpora- 
tion of techniques to recover warheads within Soviet territory. 


38. A force of limited effectiveness might be designed to maintain 
a small number of weapons in orbit, which, while they would not pro- 
vide continuous target coverage would be capable of detonation on 
specified targets over a period of hours as their orbits passed near. A 
representative force of this type might be programmed eventually to 
maintain some 10-25 weapons in orbit at altitudes of several hundred 
miles, able to attack targets within a few hundred miles of their orbital 
planes. The Soviets would probably consider CEPs of 5-10 n.m. ade- 
quate for this purpose. To carry warheads of 100 MT or more which 
could be detonated at any altitude or recovered, the system would re- 
quire advanced spacecraft weighing on the order of 20 tons. To orbit 
such vehicles, the Soviets would need to employ a new, large booster 
with a thrust of 14-2 million pounds." If such a booster becomes avail- 
able for flight testing as early as 1964, and is adapted to an orbital bom- 
bardment system, it is possible that weapons of this size and weight 
could be orbited in the 1965-1967 period. Further testing over a period 
of a year or two after the initial launching would be required to estab- 
lish accuracy and reliability. 


39. Such a force could be deployed and maintained in orbit with 
relatively few launching facilities, and it might even utilize facilities 
constructed for other purposes, although some additional control fa- 
cilities probably would be required. If the Soviets pursued develop- 
ment and deployment of such a limited force, we think they could have 
it fully operational by 1970. 








40. A very sophisticated force, on the other hand, might be designed 
to maintain a large number of weapons in carefully spaced orbits, with 
guidance and control capable of programming weapons against a spe- 


‘For a discussion of Soviet large booster development, see paragraphs 27-33 
of NIE 11-1-62, “The Soviet Space Program,” dated 5 December 1962, SECRET. 
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cified target system within minutes of a decision to attack. A repre- 
sentative force of this type might eventually be programmed to main- 
tain some 80-200 weapons in orbit at all times so as to be able to attack 
some 10-25 targets in the US with 100 MT warheads over a period of an 
hour or two. Such a force would need to employ very advanced space- 
craft with precise on-board attitude control and retrorocket systems, 
and with side-ranging capabilities to altack targets several hundred 
miles from their orbital planes with CEPs approaching one n.m. Decoys 
and other measures to reduce vulnerability and mask the size and lo- 
cation of the force would be highly desirable. 


41. The attainment of a force of this sort would require major Soviet 
advances in technology as well as a large-scale program to produce hard- 
ware and construct ground facilities. It is possible that the required 
spacecraft could be developed and proved out within the 1967-1970 
period. In addition, however, a sophisticated force of this type would 
need to have numerous launching facilities, a very complex computation 
and control facility, and a substantial number of tracking and command 
stations spaced symmetrically across the USSR at the highest possible 
latitudes. Although the establishment of such a force could be in 
progress beginning as early as 1967, it seems highly unlikely, in view of 
the enormous complexities involved, that it could be fully operational 
until after 1970. 


42. Alternative systems of a variety of types might be developed. For 
example, a somewhat smaller boostcr system could be employed to orbit 
spacecraft with advanced performance but weighing less than the ve- 
hicle required to deliver 100 MT weapons. If the SS-8 booster is large, 
and development of an advanced spacecraft is already underway, an 
initial developmental launching of ST 0.1: probably 
occur in 1965. 


43. It is also possible that a multiorbit bombardment force could be 
designed as a standby force, with some reduction in total vehicle require- 
ments below those of a force of weapons in orbit at all times. Such a 
force would have its weapons stored at ground complexes, ready for 
launching at any time. If a standby force was intended solely for de- 
ployment during periods of international tension, hardening of ground 
facilities would not be necessary. On the other hand, if a retaliatory 
role was also assigned to a standby force, hardening of most if not all 
facilities probably would be required. A small standby force, with per- 
haps 10-25 weapons available for launching, might appeal to the Soviets 
as an alternative to a small multiorbit force which maintained the same 
number of equivalent weapons in orbit. As a practical matter, one 
launcher probably would be needed for each 2-4 standby weapons, so 





that launching of the entire force could be accomplished in a period. 


of a few days. A large standby force of sophisticated weapons would 
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not be a practicable alternative to a similar force maintained in orbit, 
primarily because of the exorbitant requirement for launch facilities. 


44. Finally, we estimate that the Soviets are also capable of develop- 
ing a fractional orbit * bombardment system within the 1965-1970 time 
period. A system of this type would be designed to launch weapons at 
the initiation of hostilities in a manner comparable to that of ICBM 
systems, but on near-global trajectories in an effort to avoid US warn- 
ing systems. Fractional orbit weapons with yields ranging from 25 to 
100 or more megatons could be developed with hardware comparable to 
that of multiorbit systems. Development time for the spacecraft could 
be somewhat shorter because on-board systems would be less complex. 
However, such a system would need very extensive and complex ground 
facilities, which could take at least as long to construct as those of a very 
sophisticated multiorbit force. 


Considerations of Cost and Effectiveness 


45. It is impossible to make any confident estimate about what sort 
of orbital bombardment system the Soviets are likely to develop, or even 
whether they will commit major resources to develop any such system. 
Indeed, it seems likely that they have not yet proceeded beyond the 
point of feasibility studies on advanced orbital bombardment systems, 
and of weighing the possible costs and effectiveness of such systems 
against those of other delivery systems capable of performing comparable 
missions. 


46. The costs of orbital systems would depend on their size and 
sophistication, but in all cases they would be quite large when compared 
with ICBM costs. Rough calculations based on US experience suggests 
that the very sophisticated orbital system which we have described 
would require R&D expenditures on the order of $2-3 billions. To estab- 
lish and maintain a force of some 80-200 vehicles in orbit at all times 
would cost $4-12 billions for initial investment and an equal amount 
annually thereafter for the life of the program, even assuming that 
the vehicles had an average orbital lifetime of 1 year. The force of 
limited effectiveness, with some 10-25 weapons continually in orbit, 
would probably require R&D expenditures of some $2 billions, an initial 
investment on the order of $4%-1% billion and an equal amount an- 
nually thereafter. This smaller force, however, even if its R&D costs 
were minimal, would over a five-year period cost more than five times 
the amount required to deploy and maintain for the same period an 
equal number of large, hardened ICBMs with 100 MT warheads. 








‘A fractional orbit system is one which is desigi- © ke less than one revo. 
lution of the earth before detonation, but which  ... not follow a ballistic 
trajectory. 
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47. A small, unhardened force, maintained on a st’ .dby basis, would 
be much less expensive than a force maintained in orbit. After an 
initial investment on the order of $% to $1% billion, operating costs 
could be as little as 100 million dollars annually, a portion of which 
would be expended to conduct one or two reliability and confidence fir- 
ings. Even so, such a force would be more costly than an equivalent 
ICBM force. It seems likely that the Soviet leadership would have to 
be well convinced of the value of an orbital system before making such 
a large commitment. 


48. For accomplishing military missions, we think that during the 
1965-1970 period, orbital bombardment systems will not compare favor- 
ably with ICBMs in terms of reaction time, average life, reliability, vul- 
nerability, accuracy, or targeting flexibility. In addition to being less 
effective militarily, an orbital bombardment system will be considerably 
more costly than an equivalent delivery capability with ICBMs. Based 
solely on considerations of cost and effectiveness as we now understand 
them, therefore, it would appear unlikely that the Soviets will during 
this decade deploy advanced orbital bombardment systems of military 
significance. 


49. We recognize, however, that the Soviets might reach different cun- 
clusions as to cost and effectiveness, or that other factors might in their 
view be more weighty. It is possible that the Soviet leaders would be 
strongly attracted by what an orbital bombardment system might do 
to reverse the impression that they are now inferior in strategic capabili- 
ties. Moreover, considering the pace of developments in the weapons 
field in general, it is extremely hazardous to estimate Soviet decisions for 
a period many years ahead; it is possible that the rapid progress of space 
technology could result in weapons developments whose feasibility is 
not now manifest. It is also possible that the Soviets are deferring a 
decision while awaiting more information on their own technical prog- 
ress as well as on US capabilities and intensions with respect to military 
space programs. For these reasons, a firm estimate as to whether the 
Soviets will deploy an advanced orbital bombardment system within the 
1965-1970 period cannot be made at this time. 


50. If the Soviets do proceed with an advanced orbital system, we be- 
lieve that they are more likely to seek a small force of limited effective- 
ness than a very large and sophisticated one. The weapons of a small 
force could be maintained continually in orbit or could be held on 
standby on the ground for deployment as required. In any case, de- 
velopmental testing of an orbital bombardment system should be ob- 
servable to us at least a year or two prior to attainment of an accurate, 
reliable system. 
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Table | 


WARHEAD WEIGHTS AND YIELDS OF POSSIBLE SOVIET NUCLEAR-ARMED SATELLITES, 1963-1964 + 





























NON-RECOV- NON-RECOVERABLE PATLOAD NON-RECOVERABLE PAYLOAD RECOVERABLE PAYLOAD FOR 
ERABLE Par- FOR DETONATION ABOVE FOR DETONATION aT DETONATION aT ANT 
LAUNCH SYsTem * LOAD FOR 150,000 rr. ANY ALTITUDE ALTITUDE 
DETONATION | 90° Range | 30° Range 90° Range 30° Range 90° Range 30° Range 
IN ORBIT Angie * | Angie * Angie * Angle * Angie * 
Orbital Altitude of 100 Nautical Miles 
S8-46, with Lunik upper stage *.......... 7,200 4,700 5,7 5,400 





SS-4, with Venik upper stage *.......... 
SS-S, if large *.............. 
SS-8, if large, with Venik upper stage *.... 


88-4, with Lunik upper stage ¢ 
88-4, with Venik upper stage ¢ 
SS-5, if large *.... 


8, 5, 100 Toad 


13,200 Ibs/ | 7, 500 It 








SS-S, if large, with Venik upper stage * —— 


bal 

* The megatonnage yields for nuclear devices of weights equivalent to those used in this table are 
example, while in 1963-64 a nuclear 5,400 pounds could deliver a device wi 
in 1970-1972 deliver a device with assuming continued nuclear testing. 

* In addition, the Soviets could ¥ & nuclear weapon into orbit with the 88-8 ICBM, if it is relatively small, the S87 ICBM or the 88-5 
IRBM. However, even with upper stages, their orbital payload capabilities would be much less than that of the SS-6, and in some cases woul! be extremely 
limited even under optimum conditions. Further, it would probably require the development and testing of satellite hardware of types pot now available 

* The use of a 90-<iegroe range angie for de-orbiting provides for greater warhead weight at the expense of accuracy. Conversely, a 30-degree range angie 
would result in « lighter warhead but a better CEP. These two valucs represent reasonable maximum aod minimum range angies in this time period. A 
300-om side range capability during de-orbiting has been assumed so as Ww provide some targeting flexibility 

‘ Tested and proven satellite launch system. 

* For a discussion of possible performance charactcristics of the SS-8 ICBM, see NIE 11-4-63, paragraphs 49-56 and Anncx B. Table | 
not yet been tested in a satcilite-launching role nor has it vet been tested in combination with the Venik upper stage. 
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to be higher in the post-1965 period. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR, BUNDY ) 


Although the limits of Kaysen's empire, like that of Darius 
were undefined and expanding, Bob Komer and | have attempted to 
de-limit them for the purpose of establishing our condominium. 


So far as we know, Carl operated in the following general areas: 


l 
ee. (international Economic Affairs — 








International liguidity orcb'ems (F) 
ee Balance of >aymente (F) 
= / Trede (X) 
Planning 
rategic military planning ' (K) 
te Department policy planning (K) 
., Long range economic planning (CEA) (Xx) 
' Budget Review 








Bsten (F) (K) 
.  s. CLA : (F) 


=— 


Arms and Arms Control 








Isis armament» (Johnson) 
— eapons systems (Johnson) 
5 pt Tests (Johnson) 
Regional 
i , | Africa } (Brubeck) 
. Okinawa (F) 


Although there is no way of replacing from your present staff 
Carl's professional expertise in economic matters, we think that a 


[Gnd Dorn prin, ? Nu. e amet a 2 
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very informal reshuffling of functions will give you coverage at least 
, of his major responsibilities. In the two areas marked "X", you may want 
to use someone from the CEA. 





Bob feels that with the help he is getting from Harold Saunders on 
his regional responsibilities (NEA), he can take on the functions marked 
"K" above. I think that if we can find some junior to help on my 
regional responsibilities (FE), I could take on the additional respon- 
sibilities marked "F" above. 


Since I do not have Carl's professional experience, my attempts 
to keep you abreast of the operations of the Treasury in international 
matters will have to be carried out in a somewhat different fashion. 
The result will be, I am afraid, that you will not have on your staff 
the strong kind of advocate for broad action in the balance of payments 
and international liquidity areas that you had in Carl. Since my back- 
ground is more in line with that of Doug Dillon, it will be necessary to 
call more upon the staff of the Council to get the proper kind of balance. 


Both Bob and I have over-lapping personal interests in getting 
into Defense Department matters; but I think that these can be sorted 
out in practical terms, given his talents on the planning and strategy 
side and my own proclivity for getting involved in the nuts and bolts. 


Between us it is going to be moie than we can do to fill Carl's 
shoes; but | think we can carry the operation along, at least well enough 
to protect you from too many surprises. ' 


Incidentally, as a candidate for the Far East junior staff mem- 
ber, I would suggest that you consider Jim Thompson, who is now a 
special assistant to Roger Hileman. He has a good academic back- 
ground in Asian Affairs, and although he used to work for Chet Bowles, 
I think he is pliable enough to fit into our kind of operation. But 


you may have better ideas. 


Michael V. Forrestal 


Bob has seen this and approves. 
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The following intelligence organizations participated in the preparation of 
this estimate: 


The Ceniral Intelligence Agency and the intelligence organizations of the Deport- 
ments of State, Defense, the Army, the Novy, the Air Force, AEC, and NSA. 


Concurring: 
Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State 
Director, Defense Intelligence Agency 
Assistant Chief of Staff for intelligence, Department of the Army 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S 
ADVANCED WEAPONS PROGRAM 


THE PROBLEM 


To assess Communist China’s progress toward acquisition of 
a nuclear weapons and missile capability and to estimate the 
effects of such a development on Chinese policy. 


NOTE TO READERS 


Since our most recent estimate on Communist China's ad- 
vanced weapons program* we have received a considerable 
amount of new information, mainly from photography. This evi- : 
dence leads us to believe that the Chinese, with Soviet assistance, ' 
had embarked in the latter 1950s on a more ambitious advanced 
weapons program than we had earlier thought likely. We fur- 
ther believe that they are still working on that program though 
forced to slow its pace materially since 1960. Nevertheless, the 
gaps in our information remain substantial and we are therefore 
not able to judge the present state or to project the future devel- 
opment of the Chinese program as a whole with any very high 
degree of confidence. Specific judgments given below about the 
stage likely to be reached by the Chinese program at particular 
dates should be read in the light of this general caution. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A. Peiping has given high priority to the development of nu- 
clear weapons and missiles. Recent aerial photography has re- 
vealed a number of developmental facilities indicating a broad 
program which diverts Communist China's limited scientific and 
technological resources from other parts of the economy. (Paras. 
2-15 and 19) 


* NIE 13-2-62, “Chinese Communist Advanced Weapons Capabilities,” dated 25 
April 1962. (TOP SECRET) 
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B. We have found what we believe to be a plutonium production 
reactor in China, located at Pao-t’ou. This reactor probably could 
not have reached criticality before early 1962. If it did go critical 
at that time, the earliest a first device could be tested, based on 
plutonium from this reactor alone, would be early 1964. If the 
Chinese run into even a normal number of difficulties, this date 
would be postponed to late 1964 or 1965. If the reactor reached 
criticality iater than early 1962—or has not yet done so—the 
detonation would be even further delayed. Beginning the year 
after a first detonation the reactor could produce enough mate- 
rial for only one or two crude weapons a year. The Chinese have 
a few bombers which could carry bulky weapons of early design. 
(Paras. 4-6 and 17) 


C. We believe that the eventual Chinese program calls for 
nuclear weapons containing both U-235 and plutonium. Such 
a program would require more plutonium production facilities 
than the one reactor that has been identified. Neither photo- 
graphic coverage nor other significant evidence have disclosed 
another production reactor in China. The possible existence of 
another reactor cannot be ignored however, nor the possibility 
that one may be in production. We therefore cannot exclude 
the possibility that the Chinese could achieve a first detonation 
at any time. (Para. 7) 


D. The gaseous diffusion plant at Lanchou will probably not 
be able, under the most advantageous circumstances, to produce 
weapon-grade U-235 before 1966. Considering the great tech- 
nical difficulties involved and the large amount of additional 
construction needed, a more likely date for such production is 
1968-1969. (Paras. 2 and 3) 


E. Peiping is probably concentrating initially on a medium- 
range ballistic missile (MRBM) system of basically Soviet design, 
either the 630 mile SS-3 or the 1,020 mile SS-4. We do not be- 
lieve that missiles would be ready for deployment before 1967. 
Because of the time and difficulties involved in producing a mis- 
sile-compatible warhead, we believe China is not likely to develop 
such a warhead until 3 or 4 years after a first detonation. (Paras, 
16 and 18) 
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F. The detonation of a nuclear device would boost domestic 
morale. Although it is possible that the leadership would expe- 
rience a dangerous degree of overconfidence, we think it more 
likely that Peiping will concentrate on furthering its established 
policies to: (1) force its way into world disarmament discussions 
and other world councils; (2) overawe its neighbors and soften 
them for Peiping-directed Communist subversion; and (3) tout 
Chinese-style communism as the best route for an underdeveloped 
nation to achieve industrial and scientific modernity. In pursu- 
ing its policies, Peiping’s increased confidence would doubtless 
be reflected in its approach to conflicts on its periphery.* (Paras. 
20-27) 





*“The Acting Director, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of 
State, believes that China's leaders would recognize their limited capabilities 
had not altered the real power balance among the major states and could not 
do so in the future. In particular, they would recognize that they remained 
unable either to remove or neutralize the US presence in Asia and would not 
become willing to take significantly greater military risks.” 
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DISCUSSION 


|. PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST CHINA’S ADVANCED WEAPONS 
PROGRAM 


A. The Nuclear Program 


1. Soviet assistance was an important factor in the Chinese nuclear 
program until 1959, ranging from participation in uranium prospecting 
and processing through the supply of a research reactor and cyclotron 
to assistance in constructing a major facility for the separation of U-235. 
Strains in Sino-Soviet relations, however, disrupted this program and 
by mid-1960 we believe the Soviets had stopped providing technology and 
equipment for China's nuclear program and had withdrawn Soviet nu- 
clear technicians. These blows have greatly retarded the Chinese 
nuclear program. The Soviets could not, however, undo what had already 
been done, and construction of the gaseous diffusion plant at Lanchou, 
for example, was already well under way. 


The Gaseous Diffusion Plont 


2. This gaseous diffusion plant is similar to such plants in the USSR. 
Photography of Septernber 1959 shows that the exterior of the present 
main building was largely completed by that time, but the facility lacked 
a@ power supply. Photography of March and June 1963 shows that the 
nearby hydroelectric plant, which was apparently designed to supply 
the diffusion plant, has made some progress, but much works remains to 
be done. In the meantime, some power is available. Two transmission 
lines, one of which appears to be complete, connect the diffusion plant 
with a thermal electric plant at Lanchou. A substation has been built 
at the diffusion plant, and installation of transformers alongside the 
main building has begun, though only two of a probable 38 were shown 
in place in the latest photography. 


3. The building at Lanchou is big enough to permit the production 
of low enrichment U-235, suitable for use in reactors. However, at least 
twice as much floor area as that provided by the present main building 
would be required to produce weapon-grade U-235. There is an adjacent 
area inside the security fence apparently intended for such expansion, 
and there is some sign that work may be beginning there. Even if work 
is under way and all of the highly specialized separation equipment was 
promptly available, the earliest date at which weapon-grade U-235 could 
be produced would be in 1966. Considering the great technical dif- 
ficulties involved and the large amount of additional construction needed, 
a more likely date for such production is 1968-1969. It is extremely 
unlikely that the Chinese have developed alternative processes for quan- 
tity production of U-235. 
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The Plutonium Production Reactor 

4. Recent photographic coverage of the Pao-t’ou area of Inner Mon- 
golia has revealed an installation with elaborate security arrangements. 
This installation includes what we believe to be a small air-cooled plu- 
tonium production reactor, of about 30 megawatts capacity. with asso- 
ciated facilities for chemical separation and metal fabrication. An 
air-cooled reactor has the significant advantages of inherent simplicity 
of design and construction and less stringent purity requirements for 
the graphite moderator and uranium fuel. We have no knowledge of 
Soviet work with reactors of this type, but both the United Kingdom and 
France built such reactors for their initial production of plutonium and 
considerable unclassified design and operating data on air-cooled 
has been available since 1955. 


5. The chief disadvantage of an air-cooled reactor is its low proa:c- 
tivity. The reactor at Pao-t’ou, when in full production, would be able 
to turn out only enough plutonium for one or, at most, two crude low- 
yield weapons a year. Peiping may have selected this sort of reactor as 
the quickest and surest way within its capabilities to achieve a nuclear 
detonation and acquire at least a token weapons capability. A sizable 
weapons program based on plutonium alone would require greater quan- 
tities of plutonium than can be expected from the Pao-t'ou reactor 


6. We cannot determine from the 1963 photography whether or not 
the Pao-t'ou reactor is now in operation. If it is in operation, we believe 
it could not have reached criticality before early 1962. After reaching 
criticality, one year would be needed for fuel element irradiation within 
the reactor and an additional 9 to 12 months for cooling of the irradiated 
fuel, chemical separation of the plutonium and fabrication of a device 
Therefore, the earliest a first device could be tested, based on plutonium 
from this reactor alone is early 1964. However, this schedule assumes 
that virtually no problems arose in the achievement of reactor criticality 
or will arise in the operation of the separation and metal fabrication 
plants or in the fabrication of a nuclear device. Running into even a 
normal number of difficulties would postpone the date to late 1964 or 
1965. If the reactor reached criticality later than early 1962—or has 
not yet done so—the detonation ‘ate would be even further delayed 


7. We believe that the eventual Chinese program calls for nuclear 
weapons containing both U-235 and plutonium. For such a program, 
the amount of plutonium which Pao-t'ou could produce would be far 
too small to be compatible with the amount of weapon-grade U-235 
which Lanchou could produce when and if completed. Hence, we believe 
that the Chinese must at least have planned other plutonium production 
facilities. We have had photographic coverage of many of the likely 
areas for reactor sites without identifying another production reactor, 
and there is no significant collateral evidence indicating the existence 
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of such a reactor. Nevertheless, it is possible that there are other plu- 
tonium production facilities under construction elsewhere in China or, 
indeed, that such facilities may be in production. In these circum. 
' stances, we cannot exclude the possibility that the Chinese could have a 
first detonation at any time. 


B. The Missile Program 


The Research and Development Facility 

8. A missile research and development facility was under construction 
in the spring of 1959 at Chang-hsin-tien, 16 miles southwest of Peiping. 
Construction appears to have moved ahead at a good pace since then 
Its size indicates that the Chinese are aiming at a substantial inde- 
pendent missile progam. It now includes three large static test stands 
with two large assembly ‘checkout type buildings, and what appears to 
be a propellants area. Adjacent areas contain ancillary buildings in- 
cluding several buildings suitable for research and development work. 
The facility appears suitable for developing surface-to-surface ballistic 
missiles of up to at least MRBM size and is large enough to permit limited 
production of missiles. Photography indicates that construction is suf- 
ficiently far along for the facility to be in at ‘east partial operation. 


9. We do not have comparable evidence on the state of the machinery : 
and instrumentation inside the buildings nor on the ability of Chinese 
industry to supply the necessary materials and components for a missile 
t program. The electronics industry is the most advanced 
of China's technical industries and should be the least hard pressed to 
supply missile components. More difficulties might be expected in pro- 
viding special alloys for rocket engines, and high-specification non- 
electronic parts. 


The Test Range 

10. The second major element of the missile development program is 
the complex at Shuang-ch'eng-tzu, which includes a missile range, a 
major airfield and related facilities. The complex appears to be designed 
to permit the testing of surface-to-air missiles (SAM) and of surface-to- 
surface missiles (SSM) up to MRBM distances. Handling facilities and 
instrumentation at the Shuang-ch'eng-tzu airfield are similar to those 
used in the USSR for testing air-to-air (AAM) and air-to-surface (ASM) 
missiles. These facilities suggest that AAM and ASM programs were 
planned by the Chinese but there is no evidence as to the present status 
of these programs. The complex was started in early 1958 and by mid- 
1960 the range was far enough along to permit initial firings for pur- 
poses of checking out the missile facilities and range instrumentation 
and for training Chinese personnel. Construction on the range has 
been continuing. 
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11. We do not know the extent to which the USSR was involved in 
the development of the Shuang-ch'eng-tzu complex. However, the 
facilities at the complex generally follow Soviet design. We believe that 
by mid-1960, when the major withdrawal o! Soviet technicians had been 
accomplished, the Soviets had provided the Chinese with some SA-2s. 
cruise missiles, and SSMs, possibly up to SS-4s (1,020 nm.) 


12. There is no reliable evidence of flight-test firings of missiles occur- 
ring much before late 1961 except for some possible firings of short- 
range tactical missiles in 1960. We believe some firings occurred in 
1962 and 1963 (Photography of June 1962 showing a large crater about 
1,500 yards from one of the pads indicates onc rather spectacular failure). 
but the rate of firing can at most have been sporadic and very limited 
No evidence of SS ballistic missile deployment has beer found. 


Cefensive Missiles 

13. Sites for coastal defense cruise-type missiles have recently been 
located at Lien-shan on the Gulf of Liaotung and possibly in an 
area near Port Arthur. The former may date back to 1959; the latter 
was still apparently incomplete in May 1963. The missile system at 
the Lien-shan site is apparently one which the Soviets adapted from 
their AS-1 missile and which is also being used at Cuban coastal de- - 
fense missile sites. In March, 1963, there were photographed some ‘ 
50 crates at Lien-shan which we believe to have contained cruise mis- 
siles. Review of earlier photography indicates that at least some of 
these crates were at Lien-shan in March, 1962. In May, 1963, only 
21 crates were photographed. We believe Lien-shan is a training and 
development area rather than an operational site. 


14. Ground photography of February 1963 revealed a probable KOMAR 
class guided missile patrol boat in Shanghai. KOMARs are equipped 
with two cruise missiles with an estimated range of 10 to 15 nautical 
miles and capable of carrying a warhead of 500 to 2,000 pounds of high 
explosives. We do not know if the Soviets supplied this craft, as they 
have done for the UAR, Indonesia, and Cuba, or if it is a Chinese-produced 
version. We have no evidence of a Chinese program to produce KOMARs. 
but to do so is probably within Chinese capabilities. 


15. Communist China has at least 10 SAM sites designed for Soviet 
SA-2 missiles, not all of which are occupied. We believe that the 
SAMs now in Chinese hands were supplied earlier by the Soviets. Evi- 
dence is scanty but we believe the Chinese are not now producing this 


type of missile, though they probably plan to produce them in the future. 
C. Prospects 


16. About a year after an initial detonation the Chinese could probably 
produce their first crude weapon and thereafter produce one or two crude 
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fission weapons a year. This would be the maximum rate unless and 
until production from the present Pao-t'ou reactor is supplemented from 
other facilities. The kind of testing program required to develop a mis- 
sile warhead would consume most of the fissionable material likely to 
be available from that reactor for the next several years. Further, there 
are technical problems involved in achieving the reduced weight and size 
required. Consequently, we think it unlikely that the Chinese will be 
able to develop a fission warhead for missiles until three or four years 
after their first nuclear detonation. This could be even longer if the 
Chinese have only the Pao-t’ou reactor as a source of plutonium. 


17. Even before missiles are available Communist China would have 
some capability for delivering an early unsophisticated nuclear weapon. 
It has around 15 TU-4 (BULL) piston driven aircraft with large bomb- 
bays and a bomb weight capacity of about 20,000 pounds. It has two 
TU-16 (BADGER) jet medium bombers which, if they are operational, 
could handle bulky bombs and carry a maximum of about 22,000 pounds. 
It is not likely that its 315 or so IL-28 (BEAGLE) jet light bombers 
could handle a bulky, early stage weapon, but they would be usable as 
more sophisticated weapons were developed. 

18. Analysis of existing Chinese facilities and recognition of Peiping's 
need to concentrate its limited resources lead us to believe that the bal- 
listic missile effort will focus initially upon a medium-range system of 
either the 1,020 n.m. SS-4 type or the 630 n.m. SS-3 type. The range 
and the facilities at the rangehead are of a scale which suggests an 
intention to test missiles of this size. Either of these systems would give 


the Chinese adequate coverage of peripheral targets. Even if the Chinese 
concentrate on a single system and give the program continued top 


priority in scientific and technical resources, we do not believe that the 
missiles would be ready for deployment before 1967. It is unlikely that 
a compatible nuclear warhead would be available by that date. 


ll. IMPLICATIONS FOR CHINESE POLICY 


A. Domestic Impact 


Economic Burden of the Program 


19. China has relatively few top-flight scientists and is generally short 
of technical talent and deficient in industrial technology. The advanced 
weapons program has probably been a heavy drain on these limited 
resources. Only a very small part of this effort would contribute, even 
indirectly, to the other sectors of an economy as underdeveloped as 
China's now is. In the meantime, other priority industrial programs in 
China's troubled economy have lagged. It is probable that at least some 
difficulties would have been eased had China's limited technical capabili- 
ties not been channeled so heavily into the weapons program. 
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Rewards of Success 


20. The detonation of a nuclear device and subsequent moves toward 
acquiring a nuclear weapons capability would be intensively exploited 
inside Communist China in an effort to raise morale and increase na- 
tionalistic fervor. All the many forms of Peiping's pervasive propaganda 
apparatus would be put to work extolling the virtues of communism and 
the capabilities of the Chinese peopie to “progress without outside help.” 
There would surely be a resultant increase in morale, especially among 
party members, youth, and the educated classes. Probably the mass 
of the peasantry would be little affected. 


21. Although the Chinese Communist leadership might become in- 
toxicated by its own propaganda following a nuclear detonation and 
adopt unrealistic domestic policies which could do great damage to the 
economy, it is much more likely that the effect on domestic programs 
would not be great. The pressing need for agricultural expansion re- 
mains so critical that it will almost certainly continue to receive consider- 
able emphasis, as will industries supporting agriculture. However, the 
Chinese leaders will almost certainly continue to devote substantial effort 
to the development and production of advanced weapons, even though 
the cost of such programs may rise at a faster rate than overall economic 


growth. 


B. Military Policy 


22. Chinese Communist propaganda has generally played down the 
of nuclear weapons in war. The Soviet Union did likewise 
in the late 1940s, before it had nuclear weapons. This, of course, changed 
drastically after the USSR became a nuclear power. After Peiping has 
achieved a detonation and is on its way to getting weapons, it too may 
change its public attitude on their importance. This slowly developing 
capability will increase Communist China's already considerable military 
advantage over its Asian neighbors. However, even if it completes the 
program we believe was contemplated in the late 1950s, for the fore- 
seeable future Communist China will not approach the advanced weapons 
might of the US or USSR, particularly in the field of long-range striking 
power. For this reason, among others, Peiping would be unlikely to 
attribute a decisive importance to modern weaponry. The regime would 
probably still rely primarily on its huge ground force and, unless con- 
fident of Soviet support, would try to avoid hostilities which might 
escalate into nuclear war. Considering the chances of retaliation, it is 
difficult to conceive of any situation in which Peiping would be likely 
to initiate the use of nuclear weapons in the next decade or so. 


C. Foreign Policy 


23. Peiping will be sure to exploit its achievements to the hilt in its 
extensive propaganda. It will probably try to confuse the distinction 
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plished some time before an MRBM was operable and well before such 
a system was nuclear armed. The purpose, of course, would be to give 
the impression of much greater strength than had actually been ac- 
quired and to persuade the people of neighboring countries that Peiping 
was riding the wave of the future which it was futile to resist. At the 
same time Peiping would work to persuade audiences in other under- 


bodies than to keep it isolated, and would be in a position to claim per- 
suasively that substantial progress toward world peace and disarmament 
was seriously hampered unless it participated in negotiations. Peiping 
has already gone on record as not being bound by any agreements made 
without its participation. It would demand international recognition, 
UN membership, or other prerequisites as the price of its participation. 
In any event, Communist China would reject a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty. 


25. We do not believe that the explosion of a first device, or even the 
acquisition of a limited nuclear weapons capability, would produce 
major changes in Communist China's foreign policy in the sense that 
the Chinese would adopt a general policy of open military aggression, 
or even become willing to take significantly greater military risks. 
China's leaders would recognize that their limited capabilities had not 
altered the real power balance among the major states and could not 
do so in the foreseeable future. In particular, they would recognize that 
they remained unable either to remove or neutralize the US presence 
in Asia. 


26. Nevertheless, the Chinese would feel very much stronger and this 
mood would doubtiess be reflected in their approach to conflicts on their 
periphery. They would probably feel that the US would be more 
reluctant to intervene on the Asian mainiand and thus the tone of 
Chinese policy would probably become more assertive.* Further, their 


* “The Acting Director, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of 
State, feels that the first two sentences of this paragraph are inconsistent with 
paragraph 25 and that there is insufficient evidence to warrant such a definite 
statement about the Chinese appraisal of our intentions” 
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possession of nuclear weapons would reinforce their efforts to achieve 
Asian hegemony through political pressures and the indirect support 
of local “wars of liberation.” Such tactics would probably acquire 
greater effectiveness, since the Chinese feat would have a profound 
impact on neighboring governments and peoples. It would alter the 
latter's sense of the relations of power, even if it made little immediate 
change in the realities of power, and to a greater or lesser degree would 
probably result in increased pressures to accommodate to Chinese 
demands. 


27. The foregoing assumes that the Communist Chinese leaders will 
react rationally to their nuclear and missile achievements. On balance 
we believe that they will. Nevertheless we do not exclude the possibility 
that Peiping's leadership might overestimate China's capabilities dan- 
gerously and embark on radical new external courses. 
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July 31, 1963 
SUBJECT: Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) 


Historical events having a bearing on the integration 
of military intcllisence and on the ultimate estabJishment 
of DIA included: the 1046 Concressional Hearings on Pearl 
Herbor, which criticized the Army and Navy for not co- 
ordinating their intelligence effectively; the Doolittle 
Committee Report of 1°54 and the Hoover Comnission Report 
of 1955, both of which sucgsested the need for greater unifi- 
cation of intelligence efforts within the Defense establishment; 
the Reorganization Act of 1958, which established the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the chain of command running from the 
President through the Secretary of Defense to the JCS and 
then directly to the commanders of the unified and snecified 
commends; the 1958 recommendation of President Eisenhower's 
Foreign Intelligence Board that a single office be established 
within the Department of Defense for all officjal dealings 
between Defense and CIA for the planning of both hot war and 
cold war operations having military implications; the Joint 
Study Greup Report of December 15, 1960, which called for 
the cstablishment within OSD of a focal point for exerting 
broad management review authority over military intelligence 
programs and for providing over-al) coordination of all foreign 
intelligence activities conducted by various Defense components; 
the January 1961 recommendation of President Eisenhower's 
Foreign Intelligence Board that military intelligence be brought 
into conformity with the Defense Reorganization Act of 1958; 
the approval by the President on January 18, 1961 of a 
National Securlty Council Action which called for the establish- 
ment, after study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of an integrated 
intelligence entity under the Secretary of Defense; and the 
July 196] recommendation of President Kennedy's Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board that the President endorse the 
proposals which the Board had considered for the consolidation 
and centralized management of a varicty of military intelligence 
activities through the establishment of a Defense Intelligence 
Agency in the Department of Defense, 


Based on the foregoing, the Secretary of Defense on 
August 1, 1961, issued a directive establishing the DIA 
effective October 1, 1961, 


Following the issuance of the basic directive by the 
Secretary of Defense, steady progress has been made by the DIA 
in meeting two of the major objectives involved: (1) the 
exercise by DIA of over-all management and direction of the 
intelligence activitics of the Department of Defense, and 
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(2) the strengthening of the intelligence capabilities of the 
unified and specified commands. While the assumption of DIA's 
total responsibility is an evolutionary one, improvements in 
the military intelligence posture are already in evidence in 
such areas as the reduction of undesirable duplication of 
effort among Defense intelligence elements; the central processing 
of the intelligence needs of the military services and commands; 
the close coordination of military intelligence activities 

with other components of the total U. S. intelligence effort; 
and the economical and effective consolidation of intellifence 
training and orientation previously provided by the several 
military services, 


Under the guidance of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in keeping with Presidentially- 
approved recommendations of the President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, measures continue to be taken by the DIA on 
a phased basis with a view to establishing and maintaining the 
capability to discharge its responsibilities for the integration, 
management and control of a consolidated military intelligence 
program reared to meet the requirements of national defense 
and security, 
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20 September 1963 ans! 
, “ 
MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL TAYLOR Sf ‘ 
\ 
SUBJECT: State of the World yy 


l. Mr. Rostow has written an extremely interesting and 
provocative paper dealing with two questions: (1) What accounts 
for the odd state of affairs of the world today, and (2) what should 
we do about it? I have redlined its key portions. . 


2. Mr. Rostow attributes the present situa‘tion to five factors: 
(1) the diffusion of effective power away from both Moscow and 
Washington; (2) the easing of tensions following the Berlin and Cuba 
crises; (3) the impact on the rest of the world of recent US-Soviet 
negotiations; (4) reduced fear of communism as a result of Khrush- 
chev's setbacks in his post-SPUTNIK adventures; and (5) the Sino- 
Soviet split. 


3. To meet this changed situation, Mr. Rostow suggests: (1) 
continuing an even greater US military presence abroad; (2) increased 
use of foreign aid for political purposes; (3) continued muted ideological 
conflict to dramatize the limits of the detente; and ‘4) more Western 
collective enterprises, including continued support for the MLF, moves 
toward a common strategy, and increased NATO political consultation. 


4. Mr. Rostow's analysis of the present state of the world is 
better than his suggestions as what we should do about it, his descrip- 
tion better than his prescription. As he admits, only one of the 
trends he mentions seems long term--the diffusion of power; the re- 
maining items are essentially manifestations or derivatives of this 
central trend. Nonetheless, the diffusion of power thought is so 
compelling and on the mark that alone it provides an adequate base 
point for describing the unfolding state of the world. The US is 
confronted with a centrifugence of power, thus the disappearance of 
the bipolar world; and we must learn how better to deal with the 
new environment. 


5. With respect to Mr. Rostow's prescriptions, intuitively 


there seems something wrong with suggestions which add up to a 
conclusion that we should face a changed world situation with policies 
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of “more of the same." It implies that we have a “policy for all 
occasions", one capable of handling any contingency, one like the 
proverbial speech, available to influence any audience on any subject. 
To me, such a condition can only mean (1) that our policies have 
been wrong in the past, (2) that they are so general in nature that 
they are not very useful at any particular time, or (3) that they are 
wrong for the future. I tend to accept the last alternative. 


6. Few of the key policies mentioned by Mr. Rostow seem to 
recognize the diffusion of power, of which he speaks. Redistribution 
can only give smaller nations more latitude in their policies. Govern- 
ments which want freedom of choice will not accept the firm political 
commitments to the West inherent in the permanent stationing of US 
forces on their soil. Nations in the middle will see themselves 
increasingly in a buyer's market with respect to aid; they will 
choose the product with the fewest political strings. Finally, the 
MLF cannot satisfy the major European's desire for a greater voice 
in nuclear matters uniess the present US proposal is modified. 
Stripped to its essentiais, our present MLF proposal is nothing 
more than an effort to extend the life of the US veto over the nuclear 
forces of NATO, while making the Europeans pay part of the nuclear 
bill. 





7. Rather than planning to ride tired horses faster for another 
decade, we should seek new approaches. One approach would be 
to go the route of diffusion, accepting it and trying to mold it to 
our own purposes. Under this alternative, we should more and 
more substitute mobility exercises and temporary appearances for 
permanent military presence. We should accept that foreign aid 
will be increasingly used for economic rather than for political 
purposes; indeed, we should encourage this trend to diminish any 
growing political influence at our expense of our Allies, whom we 
wish to share a larger burden of economic (and eventually military) 
assistance, but whose policies may diverge from ours. We should 
support, if mot encourage, measures which give Europe nuclear 
interdependence rather than nuclear servitude; the alternative is 
their aloof independence. We should slowly seek to expand trade 
between East and West within the limits of economic and political 
prudence, recognizing that this could have a multiplier effect on our 
Allies. (Economically, it used to be said that if we sneezed, Europe 
got pneumonia. This same effect may work in reverse with trade. ) 
We should investigate international monetary mechanisms available 
to help solve the problems for other nations we will create by im- 
proving our own balance of payments position. 
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8. The fundamental rationale for such a policy is that, with 
the winds of change in the air, a policy of status quo that is blown 
over can only create greater uncontrolled change and chaos than 
could be the case. We should instead seek controlled instability 
through policies accepting and encouraging moderate change. Key 
elements of such a policy as outlined in the previous paragraph would 
be greater engagement with the East, a further melting of the cold 
war, and fewer permanent overseas forces and bases. 





9. An alternative to the policy described above would be to 
continue to apply, indeed even increase, pressure on the Bioc and 
thus atternpt to maintain a bipolar world in all important matters 
through the medium of allocating such enormous resources to the 
East-West conflict that the efforts of the rest of the world would be 
dwarfed. The diffusion of power would be exploited to make tne 
Bloc more subject to piecemeal attack -- politically, and if neces- 
sary, in some cases, e.g., Red China, perhaps militarily. Our 
policy would in some respects resemble the course we followed in 
the World War II mobilization. We would make large material 
sacrifices in the short run to assure ourselves greater freedom in 
the long run. The over-all objective would be to place such strains 
on the Bloc's already precarious economic balance that the principal 
regimes would collapse from within. We would then be prepared to 
step in with a Marshall Plan to rehabilitate the Bloc in a non-communist 
image. 


10. One or the other of the courses above -- developed and 
refined -- which recognizes and uses the caanging distribution of 
power, would seem preferable to Mr. Rostow's suggestions. Given 
our American ethic, the first alternative seems the only acceptable 
route, but the second merits evaluation. 
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CM. -940-63 
15 October 1963 


i. LORANOUM FOR MEMSELS OF THE SPECIAL GROUP 
(COUNTLRINSURCENCY) 


SUZIOCT: U.&. Expport of Foreign Paramilitary Forces 


1. Developments inimical to the best interests of the 
United States which have recently occurred in Vietnam and in 
Honduras may be attributed in some measure to the existence 
and improper employment of paramilitary units, other than the 
reguia> armed forces, which have been developed with U.S. support. 
In Vietmarm, elements of the Special Forces have been used by the 
Diem regime as 2 political police for purposes of repression. in 
Honduras, the Civil Guard has been regarded as a political army 
of the ruling Liberal Party. Ia the latter case, the basic conflict 
of interest between the politically oriented paramilitary force and 
the regulzr armed forces appears to have been a substantiai factor 
in the overthrow of constitutional government. 


2. The fact that the Honduran Civil Guard was a political 
instrument of the Liberal Party was not unknown to the United 
States, mor was the fact that serious friction, involving armed 
clashes between personnel of the Civil Guard and the armed forces, 
hac existed for some time. Nevertheless, U.S. training and material 
assistence were still provided for continued development of the Guard. 





3. Tae events which have now taken place in Honduras bring 
into question the advisability of our having pursued a policy leading 
to the development of rival centers of armed power within the country, 
end sugges: that U.S. programs in other countries should be reviewed 
to ceterrnine whether similar potentially dangerous situations are being 
fostered. I recommend that such a review of programs in countries 
on the critical list be accomplished by the interagency working groups 
which monitor internal defense plans, and that the results be reported 
to the Special Group. 
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SECRET 
THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELUGENCE NSEC 21/4 


WasminGTOm 23. 0 C 


18 October 1963 


‘MEMORANDUM FOR: Recipients of NIE 11-8-63 


SUBJECT : Extreme Sensitivity of NIE 11-8-63, 
"Soviet Capabilities for Strategic Attack” 


l. In accordance with the wishes of the President, 
dissemination of NIE U-8-63 has been carefully limited because 
of the extreme sensitivity of the information therein. 


2. Im this connection, | wish to stress that there be 
absolutely no reproduction of this Estimate, and that no reve- 
lation of ite existence be made to unauthorized persons 


Ow, “Ca 


J A. McCONE 
Director 
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THE PROBLEM 


NSEC 2G. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES FOR 
STRATEGIC ATTACK 


To estimate probable trends in the strength and deployment 
of Soviet weapon systems suitable for strategic attack, and in 
Soviet capabilities for such attack, projecting forward for about 


six years.* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Trends in Strategic Attack Forces to Mid-1965 


1. The Sov.st leaders look upon long range 
strike forces as a major element of their stra- 
tegic position, intended to support their polit- 
ical objectives, to deter the West from resort 
to military action, and to fight a war should 
one occur. The available evidence supports 
the view that they are attempting to build 
forces which they regard as appropriate to 
these objectives rather than forces with which 
they could launch a deliberate attack on the 
West and count on reducing retaliation to 
levels that would be in any sense tolerable 
(Paragraph 34) 


2. Current Soviet military doctrine holds 
that a general war could begin with little or 
no warning, stresses the critical importance 
of the initial period in determining its out- 
come, and asserts that enormous advantages 
accrue to the side striking the first biow 
However, the official doctrine also holds that 
the initial nuclear exchange might not deter- 


*The weapon systems considered are ground. 
launched missiles with ranges of 600 nautical miles 
or more, submarine-launched missiles, heavy and 
medium bombers, air-to-surface missiles, and ad. 
vanced delivery and supporting systems such as 
orbital and suborbital vehicles 


mine the outcome, and that in any event large 
theater forces are necessary to prosecute a 
general war successfully. These views, when 
related to the strategic capabilities now de- 
ployed and programmed by the West, impose 
high and complex requirements upon the So- 
viet military establishment. Among the chief 
constraints in meeting these requirements are 
cost and skilled manpower. The Soviet stra- 
tegic posture has also been heavily influenced 
by a concentration on the Eurasian theater, 
and by an apparent lag in military thinking 
on the implications of advanced weapons 
Soviet military policy and doctrine have been 
considerably modified in recent years, and the 
process of change is continuing. However, for 
the immediate future, Soviet {urces for long 
range attack will be characterized by capa- 
bilities against Eurasia far exceeding those 
against North America. (Paragraphs 35-37) 


3. ICBM Forces. Evidence acquired during 
th  Dast year has led us to modify our esti- 
mates as to the size and composition of the 
Soviet ICBM force in the nesr term. The 
most important single development was the 
interruption of the deployment program dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1962. The pri- 
mary reasons for this interruption appear to 
have been technical, including a probable 
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modification to the second-generation SS-7 
ICBM system and persisting difficulties in de- 
velopment of the SS-6. Whatever the reason. 
however, it is clear that 1962 was a year of 
reappraisal, in which Soviet planners appar- 
ently made important new decisions with re- 
spect to their ICBM program. Some of these, 
for example curtailment of SS-8 deployment. 
are already evident. For the near term, the 
result is a somewhat smaller force than pre- 
viously estimated. (Paragraphs 39-40) 


4. We have now identified a total of 18 
ICBM complexes, all of which were begun be- 
fore December 1961. The compiexes now con- 
tain a total of about 220 launchers in various 
stages of construction. We estimate that 
105-120 ICBM launchers, including about 20 
hard silos, were operational as of 1 October 
1963.' An additional 15 launchers were prob- 
ably operational at Tyuratam 


5. Of the three Soviet ICBM systems now in 
the field, the SS-7 has been the most success- 
ful in development and is the most widely de- 
ployed. Deployment of the large, first genera- 
tion SS-6 was limited to four launchers at one 
complex. Deployment of the SS-8 had ex- 
tended to four complexes before the program 
was interrupted. However, SS-8 deployment 
has now been curtailed, and it is believed that 
expansion of the ICBM force over the next 
year or so will be primarily in terms of the 
SS-7 


6. We estimate the number o/ Soviet ICBM 
launchers operational in mid-1964 at 205-235, 
and in mid-1965 at 250-350 (these totals in- 
clude some 20-25 launchers at Tyuratam) ’ 
The force in this period will consist almost en- 
tirely of second-generation ICBMs; a few new 
type ICBMs could be operational by about 


The Assistant Chief of Staff Intelligence, USAF 
estimates that 145-160 ICBM launchers were opera. 
tional as of 1 October 1963. See his footnote on 
page 15 at paragraph 60 

"The Assistant Chief of Staff Intelligence. USAF. 
estimates 215-250 operational ICBM launchers by 
mid-1964. and 300-350 ‘y mid-1065. See footnote 
page 15 
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mid-1965. We now believe that the SS_g. 
which we previously considered might be a 
very large missile, is comparable to the SS-7 

in payload capacity." At present. both of 
these ICBMs probably car Aha j 
initial deployment of arheads with | 
these ICBMs could begin in 1964 If new 
nosecones 2re developed. improved second gen- 
eration misst.ies armed with higher yield war- 

he uld enter service by 1965, | 
and the few SS-6's in the fieid could be retro- 
fitted to carry 
Thus, it is probable that the great 
bulk of the Soviet ICBM force through mid- 
1965 will carry warheads in the 3-6 MT range 
By mid-1965, the accuracy of the bulk of the 
force can probably be improved to about 10 
n.m. CEP; if new guidance systems are in- 
troduced, some portion could achieve CEP’s of 
0.5-1.0 n.m 


7. The Soviet ICBM force represents a for- 
midabie nuclear delivery capability, but can- 
not maintain a constant readiness state ap- 
proaching its US counterpart, and is vulner- 
able since about 80-85 percent of the present 
force is in soft sites. Successive modifications 
of soft sites have probably brought some im- 
provement in reaction time, but procedures 
are still relatively slow, cumbersome, and com- 
plicated. We estimate that by mid-1965 
about one-third of the ICBMs will be in hard 
silos. enhancing both the survivability and the 
reaction time of the force 


8 MRBM/IRBM Forces. We have now 
identified about 675 launch positions for the 
1,050 nm. (SS-4) MRBMs and 2,200 nm 
(SS-5) IRBMs, of which almost 600 are soft 
and the remainder are deployed in hard Silos 











‘The Director, Defense Intelligence Agency anc 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF. be 
lieve that a conficent selection between possibie 
SS-2 celivery capabilities cannot be made at this 
time. In their opinion, available evidence and ana! 
ysis do not permit excluding the possibility that the 

& nosecone of 10,000 Ibs or a litt! 
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Considering the target coverage and geo- 
graphic disposition of the force, together with 
evidence of a cessation or slowdown in site 
construction, we believe that deployment of 
MRBMs and IRBMs in the USSR is about com- 
plete. We therefore estimate that by mid- 
1964 this force will have levelled off at about 
700-750 launch positions, including 90-110 in 
hard silos. Soviet MRBMs and IRBMs can 
presently carry warheads with maximum 
yields of 2-3 MT. 


9. We continue to have difficulty in under- 
standing the Soviet rationale for building such 
@ massive capability to attack European tar- 
gets. One factor influencing Soviet decisions 
was undoubtedly the strategic emphasis on 
Europe, and the concept of a hostage Europe 
probably played a part. Soviet planning to 
strike a wide variety of targets, including 
some in support of the theater forces, may 
also have exerted an upward pressure on the 
size of the force, particularly if most of these 
missiles were to be equipped with kiloton war- 
heads. Finally, a contributing military fac- 
tor may have been a desire to attain surviv- 
ability through numbers. (Paragraph 65) 


10. We now believe that virtually all MRBM 
and IRBM launch sites are primary firing 
positions, i.e., positions which are manned and 
equipped to participate in an initial salvo 
There has been much evidence that the So- 
viets intend to provide a substantial refire 
capability for this force, and our evidence on 
missile production indicates that, by mid- 
1965, each soft site could have a second-salvo 
missile available. The same operational de- 
ficiencies which characterize the Soviet ICBM 
force—vulnerability, slow reaction time, and 
cumbersome procedures—appear in Soviet 
MRBM and IRBM forces. These have been 
alleviated somewhat by deployment of a part 
of the force in hard silos. A further improve- 
ment may be made by introduction of an im- 
proved missile system. We believe that a new 
MRBM could be operational in small numbers 
by mid-1965. (Paragraphs 68-73) 


11. Submarine Missile Forces. Current So- 
viet submarine missile forces are the out- 
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growth of decisions taken in the middle 1950's 
to develop quickly a fairly extensive but un- 
sophisticated capability The USSR now has 
about 50 ballistic missile submarines. includ- 
ir.g 11 of the nuclear-powered H class. all are 
equipped with short range (350 nm.) missiles 


capable of delivering warheads  — 
—_ The mission originally ehvisaged for — 


ese submarines probably included participa- 
tion in initial strategic attacks. However. 
they have now evidently been assigned to 
second-strike roles, partly because of the 
growth in numbers of ground-launched sys- 
tems, but probably also because of Soviet rec- 
ognition of their limitations. Although this 
force represents a considerable potential 
threat, its operational effectiveness is limited 
by the small number of missiles per submarine 
(2 or 3), the short range of the missies, the 
need to surface before launching, the opera- 
tiona) limitations of the diesel-powered units, 
and the unreliability of some nuclear powered 
units. These shortcomings probably account 
for the continued absence of essential opera- 
tional training cruises to likely combat areas 
(Paragraphs 74-76) 


12. There is evidence that the Soviets recog- 
nize these deficiencies and that improved mis- 
siles and submarines will become operational 
in the near future. Development is far ad- 
vanced on a new 700 nm. ballistic missile de- 
signed for submerged launching. This mis- 
sile will almost certainly be incorporated in 
any new class of ballistic missile submarine 
which appeers in the near future; it could 
possibly be retrofitted into existing types as 
well. While we have no direct evidence, it 
seems probable that at least one new subma- 
rine class (either nuclear or diesel-powered) 
is under development to employ the new mis- 
sile and that the first units could enter service 
in the near future. It is likely that new de- 
Signs will incorporate more than the three 
missile tubes carried by the older classes. We 
estimate that by mid-1965 the Soviet force of 
ballistic missile submarines will have grown to 
a total of 55-65, including some 15-20 nuclear. 
powered submarines. (Paragraphs 86-87, 


88-89 ) 
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13. In addition to ballistic missile subma- 
rines, the USSR now has operational some 19 
submarines capable of surface launching 300 
n.m. cruise missiles. Six of these are nuclear- 
powered E class. each equipped with six 
launchers, the rest are diesel-powered units 
equipped with two or four launchers each. 


nuclear-powered. (Paragraphs 82-85, 88-89) 


14. Thus, we believe that in the near future 
the Soviets will bring into service submarine 
weapon systems better suited to attacks on 
Eurasian and North American land targets as 
wel] as Western naval forces at sea. Further, 
we continue to believe that by the mid-1960's 
at least some Soviet missile submarines will be 
engaging in routine patrols in open ocean 
areas. (Paragraphs 75, 90-93) 


15. Long Range Bomber Forces. Continued 
investment in improving Long Range Avia- 
tion indicates that the USSR plans to main- 
tain sizable bomber forces for at least the 
near term. Improvements over the past few 
years include introduction of a new medium 
bomber, introduction of air-to-surface mis- 
siles, and improved aerial refueling capabili- 
ties. Maritime reconnaissance is a secondary 
role of Long Range Aviation, and the use of 
both heavy and medium bombers in this role 
has been increasing. (Paragraph 94) 


16. We estimate that Long Range Aviation 
comprises about 180-205 heavy bombers and 
tankers and 940-975 medium bombers and 
tankers. The heavy bomber force includes 
95-105 BISON jet bombers and 85-100 BEAR 
turbo prop bombers. Of the medium bomb- 
ers, about 40-50 are BLINDER, with super- 
sonic dash capability, and the remainder are 
BADGERs. There are .n additional 360-370 
BADGERs and 10-20 BLINDERs in Naval 
Aviation. BLINDER is the only bomber 


known to be in current production, but there 
are indications that there may be some new 
production of BEAR in addition to modifica- 
tion. Although research and development on 
heavy aircraft is under way, no replacement 
for BEAR or BISON is in sight, and we con- 
sider it highly unlikely that a new heavy 


al This system was designed primarily for low bomber couldenterinventory before 1966. We 
altitude (1,000-3,000 feet) attack on ships at estimate that in mid-1965 Long Range Avia- 
wh sea, but it can also be employed against land _tion will comprise 170-200 heavy bombers and 
aes targets. We believe that the Soviets may tankers and 825-925 medium bombers and 
se 5 now be placing additional emphasis on the tankers.* 

uae cruise missile submarine program. We esti- 

Ye Ae. mate that by mid-1965 this force will have 17. Soviet Long Range Aviation, by reason 

ay grown to 25-30 submarines, including 10-12 of its equipment, basing, and deployment, is 


much better suited for Eurasian operations 
than for intercontinental attack. The capa- 
bilities of the BISON and BADGER aircraft 
which make up the bulk of the force are re- 
stricted by their limited range. The emphasis 
on aerial refueling and Arctic training of the 
past several years reflect Soviet efforts to 
overcome this limitation on capabilities for in- 
tircontinental attack. (Paragraphs 96-104) 


18. In view of the training patterns of re- 
cent years, the capacity of the principal Arctic 
Staging bases, and the range capabilities of 
Soviet bombers, we believe that an aircraft 
attack against the USS (except Alaska) would 
involve heavy bombers almost exclusively 
Considering the requirements for Arctic stag- 
ing anc refueling, and allowing for non-com- 
bat attrition, we estirnate that, by committing 
their entire heavy bomber force to this mis- 
sion, the Soviets could put 90-115 of these air- 
craft over the US on two-way missions. The 
Scale of an initial intercontinental attack 
could be increased by the use of refueled 
BADGERs on two-way missions. Consider- 
ing all operational factors, we estimate that 


* The Assistant Chief of Staff Intelligence, USAF. 
estimates the medium bomber/tanker force level 
for mid.1965 at 925-1025 aircraft. He considers the 
heavy bomber/tanker force will remain at approxi 
mately 200 aircraft although the BEAR BISON mix 
may Vary somewhat. Introduction of a longer en 
Gurance aircraft based on.the BEAR could begin in 
late 1964 or early 1965. See his footnote to Page 23 
paragraph 986 of the Discussion 
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the Soviets could put up to 150 of these 
medium bombers over target areas in Green- 
land, Canada, Alaska and portions of north- 
western US. Initial attacks would probably 
be mounted in successive waves and extend 
over a considerable number of hours.* 


Trends in Strategic Attack Forces, 1966-1969 


19. No well-defined strategic concept ap- 
pears to have governed the long range strike 
forces which the Soviets have deployed to 
date, but a number of characteristics can be 
discerned in the building of these forces. Re- 
search and development programs have been 
vigorous. In contrast, the scale and pace 
of deployment programs have been uneven. 
This behavior has reflected, in part, technical 
problems and economic constraints, but it 
also suggests that the USSR is willing to toler- 
ate a condition of limited intercontinental ca- 
pabilities and considerable vulnerability over 
a long period of time. (Paragraph 125) 


20. Perhaps the most consistent patterns 
apparent in Soviet policy toward long range 
Strike forces over the past several years are 
to be found in the increased allocation of re- 
sources to this mission, the numerical expan- 
sion of these forces, the improvement of vari- 
ous weapon systems for iong range attack, 
emphasis on high yield weapons, and continu- 
ing interest in diversified capabilities. Dur- 
ing this period, empnasis has shifted from 
weapon systems best suited for Eurasian use 
to intercontinental systems. Our estimates 
for the next two years suggest, in the main, 
a continuation of these broad trends. The 


* The Assistant Chief of Staff Intelligence, USAF. 
considers this paragraph seriously underestimates 
the manned aircraft threat to the continental 
United States. In the event war should eventuate 
and the USSR attacks the United States with nu. 
clear weapons, he believes this will be an all-out 
effort aimed at putting a maximum number of 
weapons on US targets He would therefore esti. 
mate that the number of aircraft, including 
BADGERS on one-way missions, could exceed 500 
See his footnote to Page 22, 23, Paragraph 102 of the 
Discussion 
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forces which we project for mid-1965 are 
stronger, both numerically and qualitatively, 
but they represent no substantia! change in 
the overall strategic posture of the USSR 
vis-a-vis the West. (Paragraphs 126-128) 


21. The prospects for the later 1960's are 
far less clear. We believe that the desire for 
an effective deterrent will remain one of the 
primary concerns of Soviet policy. None of 
the evidence available to us suggests, how- 
ever, that the USSR contemplates forces de- 
signed to neutralize US strike forces in a sin- 
gie blow, nor do the Soviets appear to be seek- 
ing to match the US in numbers of delivery 
vehicles. Other programs, particularly stra- 
tegic defense and space, will] continue to com- 
pete with strategic attack programs, not only 
for resources but for scarce skills and quality 
materials. In general, we believe that the 
USSR would have great economic difficulty in 
pursuing a policy which called for antimissilc 
defenses of major cities, competition with the 
US in space, and the higher sides of our esti- 
mates for kng range strike forces which ap- 
pear below. (Paragraphs 129-135) 


22. Soviet long-range strike forces could 
also be heavily affected by political factors 
In the present and prospective strategic situ- 
ation which confronts the USSR, there is 
much which argues for a policy of safeguard- 
ing national security through some fairly 
moderate level of military strength or even, 
more radically, through international agree- 
ments to limit or reverse the arms race 
Moreover, Khrushchev's advocacy of higher 
priority for certain civilian economic pro- 
grams appears to be growing stronger. These 
political arid military considerations suggest, 
not that the Soviets will cut back on their 
Strategic programs, but rather that they are 
unlikely to undertake large-scale programs on 
a crash basis. Indeed, current trends in de- 
velopment and deployment indicate that in 
the absence of an arms limitation agreement, 
the Soviets will continue improving their ca- 
pabilities, but at a moderate pace. In fram 
ing the estimates which follow, we have at- 
tempted to take into consideration the vari- 
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ous factors—strategic, economic, military, po- 
litical, and technical—which could influence 
the size and composition of Soviet long range 
strike forces deployed by mid-1969. (Para- 
graphs 136-138) 


23. The ICBM Force. Our analysis of So- 
viet programming to date, and of the possible 
impact of new systems as well as other factors, 
indicates that by mid-1969 the USSR prob- 
ably will have acquired a force of some 400- 
700 operational ICBM launchers.'? Cur- 
rently operational systems will still make up 
the largest part of the force, but it will prob- 
ably also include significant numbers of fol- 
low-on or improved ICBMs. In general, any 
new ICBM systems to be deployed in quantity 
during the 1960's would need to be under de- 
velopment already or to begin development 
shortly. (Paragraphs 139-141, 151, 155, 164) 


24. We believe that the Soviets are most cer- 
tainly engaged in both improvement of exist- 
ing ICBM systems and development of new 
systems, as well as to a continuing space effort 
However, the available evidence does not indi- 
cate the specific nature of planned improve- 
ments to existing ICBMs or of follow-on sys- 
tems. Our views on the Soviet need to correct 
current deficiencies, on tendencies in Soviet 
missile design, and on Soviet technical capa- 
bilities heavily affect our judgments about 
likely new and improved systems. 


a. Very Large ICBMs. We continue to be- 
lieve that the Soviets are developing a large 
vehicle (with a million or more pounds of 
thrust), which could be used as a space 


‘The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations ‘Intelll. 
gence), Department of the Navy, believes the force 
level is likely to be toward the low side (400) of 
the estimate presented here See his footnote to 
paragraph 153, page 33, of the Discussion 

"The Assistant Chief of Staff Intelligence, USAF 
considers the Goviet ICBM force by mid-1969 could 
range from 600 to as high as 1,000 operational ICBM 
launchers, depending on whether a new, small 
easily-deployed system is introduced in the 1965-1066 
period. See his footnote to the Table on page 33 
paragraph 153 of the Discussion 
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booster, as a “global” rocket, or as a carrier 
for warheads yielding up to 100 MT. If i«st 
firings begin within the next few months. 
such a large vehicle could probably have an 
initial operational capability as an ICBM in 
the period mid-1965 to mid-1966. Initial de- 
ployed sites would probably be soft, but the 
Soviets might find it feasible to incorporate 
hardening at some stage in the program 
(Paragraph 144) 


b. Standard-Size Follow-on ICBMs. We be- 
lieve the Soviets would consider the primary 
qualitative improvements needed in the bulk 
of the ICBM force to be increased survivabil- 
ity, shorter reaction time, higher accuracy, 
and decreased logistic and personne! support 
These requirements can probably be met al- 
most as well, and at much lower cost, by im- 
provement to the SS~-7 as by a follow-on sys- 
tem in its general weight class. Improved 
SS-7's may be deployed in new configura- 
tions, possibly including semi-hard or single- 
silo hard sites. (Paragraphs 145-146) 


c. Smaller Follow-on ICBMs. Soviet de- 
velopment of an ICBM system similar to the 
US Minuteman would run counter to trends 
thus far discernible in Soviet lorg range mis- 
sile systems, and Soviet technology necessary 
for large grain solid propellants is weak 
However, some of the operational attributes 
of the Minuteman concept would reduce the 
main deficiency in the Soviet force—namely 
its vulnerability to US attack—-and might also 
reduce maintenance requirements. A new 
missile somewhat smaller than SS-7 and 
using improved propellants could reach opera- 
tional status during the period. We believe it 
likely that such a new smiailer missile would 
be deployed in hard sites. We believe that 
test firings of such a new smaller missile 
would not start for about a year and that 
operational launchers would not exist ai de- 
ployed sites until 1966-1967. Should the So- 
viets elect to deploy a new missile in soft or 
semi-hard sites, test firings could begin in 
the near future, with ari initial operational 
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capability occurring in about mid-1965 
(Paragraphs 147-148) 


25. We believe that deployment of cur- 
rently operational missiles in soft launch sites 
will cease by the mid-1960s. The low side 
of our estimate for 1969 (400 launchers) as- 
sumes that, in addition to deployment of a 
few very large ICBMs which begin to enter 
operational inventory in mid-1966, the So- 
viets will at about the same time introduce 
either a new, somewhat smaller ICBM or an 
improved SS-7, possibly in single-launcher 
hard sites. A moderate buildup of this sort, 
with emphasis on hardening, would in our 
view be consistent with a Soviet effort to main- 
tain and improve the credibility of its deter- 
rent. The reasons why the Soviet force might 
develop in this manner include such economic 
considerations as the need to devote more re- 
sources to the civilian economy or to anti- 
missile and space programs as well as politica! 
factors. (Paragraph 151) 


26. The high side of our estimate for mid- 
1969 (700 launchers), takes into account the 
possibility that the deployment of soft 
launchers, perhaps including some semi- 
hardened sites, is carried somewhat further 
than in the preceding alternative, that a very 
large system is introduced somewhat earlier 
than 1966, and that over 200 launchers of a 
new type—an improved SS-7 or a new, some- 
what smaller hard system, possibly in single 
silo sites—are deployed. Such a buildup 
might reflect not only a Soviet concern for de- 
terrence, but also an effort to put the USSR in 
a somewhat better position to undertake a 
preemptive attack if a Western strike ap- 
peared imminent and unavoidable. (Para- 
graph 152) 


27. Although the force levels indicated by 
the upper and lower limits of the range are 
derived from technical and strategic consid- 
erations, other force compositions and force 
levels within this general range are equally 
possible. The Soviets would recognize that 





forces within this range fell far short of those 
required for a preemptive attack which might 
reduce devastation of the USSR to an accept- 
able level, but in any case, the force would 
include a protected component capable of 
devastating retaliatory blows if it survived 
(Paragraph 153) 


28. MRBM and IRBM Forces. We believe 
that Soviet MRBM IRBM force levels will re- 
main fairly constant in the 1966-1969 period 
at about 700-750 launchers. The develop- 
ments which we can foresee in Western forces 
are not likely to add to potential Soviet 
MRBM IRBM targets in a major way, al- 
though we do not exclude the possibility that a 
genera) strengthening of NATO forces would 
result in some incremental expansion. Im- 
provements in Soviet MRBM IRBM capabili- 
ties in this period are more likely to be quali- 
tative than quantitative. The Soviets may be 
developing a new MRBM, and it is possible 
that they also contemplate a new IRBM. If 
two separate systems are developed, the IRBM 
would probably phase in a year or so after 
the MRBM, ie., in about 1966-1967. It is 
also possible that the Soviets have elected 
to work toward a single follow-on system 
which could cover all MRBM and IRBM 
ranges. In either event, follow-on systems 
are likely to feature hard or possibly mobile 
deployment. If, as we estimate, the size of 
the force remains fairly stable, improved sys- 
tems will be deployed to supersede present 
systems, and may have largely replaced cur- 
rently operational MRBMs by 1969. (Para- 
graphs 154-158) 


29. Submarine Missile Forces. We think 
that the Soviets will continue to consider mis- 
sile submarines an important adjunct to their 
ground-launched missile capabilities, and we 
expect the requirement for capabilities to at- 
tack surface naval formations to continue 
Thus we estimate continued construction of 
both ballistic missile and cruise missile sub- 
marines in this period. Although we have no 
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specific evidence, we believe that longer range 
submarine-launched ballistic missile systems 
could become operational in about the 1966- 
1967 period. We do not anticipate significant 
technical changes in the cruise missile sub- 
marine force. (Paragraphs 159-163) 


30. The size of Soviet missile submarine 
forces will depend upon a number of factors 
including the availability of militarily com- 
petitive but less expensive delivery systems 
(especially hardened ICBMs), construction 
capabilities, and allocation of nuclear sub- 
marines to other naval missions. Consider- 
ing all factors, including estimated construc- 
tion programs and the possibilities for im- 
proved systems, we believe that by 1969 the 
Soviets will have 65-80 ballistic missile sub- 
marines operational, of which 25-35 will be 
nuclear-powered. At that time, we estimate 
a cruise missile submarine force of 40-60 of 
which 20-30 will be nuclear-powered. (Para- 
graph 164) 


31. Long Range Bombers We estimate 
that by 1969 Long Range Aviation will have 
gradually declined in total strength to about 
130-175 heavy bombers and tankers and 400- 
650 medium bombers and tankers. We believe 
that it will still consist of aircraft types now 
in service: BISONs, BEARs, BADGERs, and 
BLINDERs, with the last of these comprising 
about half of the medium bomber force. Con- 
sidering the types and quantities of missile 
delivery systems they are likely to have, as 
well as the probable continued avai ability of 
existing heavy bomber types, we think it un- 
likely that the Soviets will bring any follow-on 
heavy bomber to operational service in the 
period of this estimate. However, the Soviets 
have the technical capability of developing 
and producing new, high-performance mili- 
tary aircraft of intercontinental range for op- 
erational use in the 1966-1969 period, should 
they come to consider this necessary cr worth- 


than initial attacks, and for increasingly spe- 
cializecd missions.* (Paragraphs 165-166) 


32. Space Weapons. On the basis of evi- 
Gence presently available, we are unable to 
Getermine the existence of Soviet plans or 
programs for the military use of space. How. 
ever, we believe that the USSR almost cer- 
tainly is investigating the feasibility of space 
systems for military support and offensive and 
defensive weapons. For accomplishing mili- 
tary missions, we think that during the 1966. 
1969 period, orbital weapons will not compare 
favorably with ICBMs in terms of cost and 
effectiveness. Based on these considerations 
as we now understand them, it would appear 
unlikely that the Soviets will during this dec- 
ade deploy orbital] bombarc nent systems of 
military significance. Moreover, we believe 
that the USSR would probably recognize that 
a Soviet deployment of nuclear weapons in 
Space would produce an unfavorable reaction 
in other countries and strong US counter 
actions. Further, if the Soviets enter into a 
forma! obligation to refrain from orbiting nu- 
clear weapons, this will constitute still another 
factor inhibiting such deployment. (Para- 
graphs 168-171) 


33. We recognize, however, that the Soviets 
might reach different conclusions as to cost 
and effectiveness, and in some future phase 
of East-West relations, political inhibitions 
might lose their effectiveness. Moreover, con- 
sidering the pace of developments in the 
weapons field in general, it is extremely haz- 





* The Assistant Chief of Staff Intelligence, USAF 
disagrees with this paragraph since he thinks that 
tLe Soviets will continue to consider manned stra 
tegic aircraft an important adjunct to their ground 
launched missile capabilities He estimates that 
the USSR will introduce a follow-on heavy bomber 
He further estimates the heavy bomber force will 
remain at about 200 or somewhat larger, depending 
on the timing of an expected follow-on bomber, and 
that by mid-1069 the medium bomber tanker force 
probably still wlll include about 900 aircraft See 


while. In the later 1960s they would prob- his footnote to the Table on page 34 and to para 
ably employ bomber forces in follow-on, rather graph 167 
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ardous to estimate Soviet decisions for « pe- deploy an orbital bombardment system within 
6) riod many years ahead For these reasons. the 1966-1969 period cannot be made at this 
a firm estimate as to whether the Soviets will Ume (Paragraphs 172-173) 
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DISCUSSION 


1. SOVIET POLICY TOWARD STRATEGIC 
ATTACK FORCES 


34. The Scviet leaders look upon long range 
strike forces as & major element of their stra- 
tegic position, intended to support their politi- 
cal objectives, to deter the West from resort 
to military action, and to fight a war should 
one occur. The available evidence supports 
the view that they are attempting to build 
forces which they regard as appropriate to 
these objectives, rather than aiming at forces 
which they could launch a d>liberate attack 
on the West and count on reducing retalia- 
tion to levels that would be in any sense toler- 
able 


35. Soviet policy toward long range strike 
forces is heavily affected by the Soviet view 
of the character of future war. This Soviet 
view has become increasingly complicated in 
the last several years as the result of a con- 
tinuing debate over the implications of mod- 
ern weaponry for military doctrine. This 
debate persists, and may lead to further im- 
portant changes, but at the present state it 
has produced several official conclusions 
which bear on long range capabilities 


\4) General war might begin in a variety 
O. ways, including circumstances whici, pro 
vided very short warning \imes 


(b) The initial period is of critical impor- 
tance and might determine the outcome 


(c) Enormous advantages accrue to the 
side striking the first biow 


(d) But the initial nuclear exchange might 
not determine the outcome, and in any event 
large ground campaigns would follow 


36. These propositions, when related to the 
strategic capabilities now deployed and pro- 
grammed by the West, impose high and com- 
plex requirements upon Soviet long range 
strike forces. Among the chief constraints 


in meeting these requirements are cost and 
skilled manpower, which pose distinct prob- 
lems to Soviet decision-makers One of these 
problems is the proper balance of expenditure 
among military needs, the space program. and 
the civil economy. Another is the proper ai- 
location of military funds among the various 
force components. This problem is made par- 
ticularly acute by the insistence of the mili- 
tary leadership that all arms of service. in- 
cluding large theater forces, are necessary to 
prosecute a general war successfully and to 
provide the USSR with flexibility in a variety 
of possibie circumstances 


37. Two other main factors have been in- 
volved in the past decisions which have de- 
termined present Soviet capabilities for long 
range attack. One is a concentration on the 
Eurasian theater, which is traceable to tradi- 
tional Soviet preoccupation with this area as 
well as to the higher costs and greater tech- 
nical complexity of intercontinental weapon 
systems. The other is an apparent lag in 
military thinking, which seems to have been 
relatively slow in working out some of the 
more sophisticated implications of advanced 
weapons Both these factors are now chang- 
ing, but for the immediate future Soviet forces 
for long range attack will be characterized 
by capabilities against Eurasia far exceeding 
those against North America, and by a consid- 
erable deficiency in certain performance char- 
acteristics—chiefly survivability and reaction 
times—trelative to corresponding US forces 


38 A continuing Soviet emphasis on high 
yield weapons for long range striking forces 
was indicated by the 1961-1962 nuclear test 
series. The USSR's nuclear testing program 
has provided it with a wide variety of weap- 
ons for strategic delivery, with yields up to 
100 MT. As new weapons enter the inventory 
they will progressively improve the total nu- 
clear delivery capabilities of the strategic 
striking forces 
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i. INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE 
FORCES, 1963-1965 


39 The Soviet ICBM program continues to 
be marked by change. innovation. and shift 
inemphasis. New aspects of the Soviet ICBM 
program include. (a) an interruption of the 
Soviet launcher construction program during 
the summer and fall of 1962, (b) further evi- 
dence that SS-8 has approximately the same 
delivery capability as the SS-7, (c) apparent 
curtailment of SS-8 deployment. id) con- 
tinued starts of soft sites and a continued low 
ratio of hard to soft sites 


40. Activity at the Tyuratam test range leads 
us to believe that new or modified systems are 
now under development and could reach flight 
test stage in the near future. Construction 
of operational launch sites for a new ICBM 
system could begin even before the first test 
firing, as was the case in other Soviet missile 
programs, but {t is unlikely that more than « 
few missiles of new types could be operational 
before mid-1965. 


A. Deployed ICBM Complexes, Sites, ond 
Lounchers 


41. We have now identified a total of 18 
ICBM complexes, all of which were begun be- 
fore December 1961. We doubt that there are 
additional] complexes, although we do not ex- 
clude the possibility that one or two unidenti- 
fied complexes may exist. Any unidentified 
complexes which do exist probably have not 
progressed to the point of having more than 
a few additional launchers as yet.’ 

42. The 18 complexes now contain a total of 
about 220 identified launchers in various 
stages of construction, of which about 145 are 
soft and about 75’ are hard. We cannot de- 
termine any “typical” number of launchers 
which each complex will ultimately contain 


‘Por the view of Assistant Chief of Stef intelli. 
gence, USAT, see footnote w Table at page 13, pare. 
graph $5 

"We have identified 25 hard sites. each containing 
at least two and probably three launch silos 


- “ /P 
M/SEC 2uyl7, 


43. We believe that about 100-115 of the 
identified ICBM launchers. including about 
20 in hard silos were operational on 1 Octover 
1963 


B. ICBM Systems Deployed ' 

44 Soviet ICBM development and depioy- 
ment has emphasized a high degree of concur- 
rency between system testing at the range 
and construction of operational sites in the 
field. The USSR has in the past five years 
Geveloped three different ICBMs of the liquid- 
fueled type, together with the ground support 
equipment for each. At least some depioy- 
ment has been undertaken for all three. with 
construction of deployment facilities begin- 
ning fairly early in the R&D phase It now 
appears that in 1962 there were slippages and 
modifications in the deployment program for 
both of the second generation ICBM systems 
The growth of operational forces has evidently 
been delayed once again, though not as seri- 
ously as was the case in 1958 when the 55-4 
program was cut back. Thus concurrent pro- 
gramming, practiced successfully by the 
USSR in some other missile programs. has not 
resulted in a smooth and uninterrupted build- 
up in ICBM capabilities 


S5S-6 Program 


45. The first generation SS—-6 was deployed 
only in limited numbers, ie, about four 
launchers. In addition there are two at 


Tyuratam SS-6 is believed Ww be 
equipped wi heads at present’ 
SS-7 Program 


46. The SS-7 is the most successful Soviet 
ICBM in development, and it is the most 
widely deployed. Thirty-six of the last 38 
test Srings of this missile have been generally 
successful Although the SS-7 is much 
smaller than the SS-6, it is comparabie to the 


‘Por details of estimated characteristics and per 
formance, see Annex A. Table 4 

‘For the estimated maximum yields of Goviet long 
range Gelivery systems, see Annex A. Table 6 
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_ US Titan_jn mize and y carries & War- 
head of present. The cur- 
rentiy tional Soviet force consists almost 


entirely of SS-7s. The SS-7 is deployed in 
both soft and hard (probably silo-type) con- 
figurations We believe that the rate of SS-7 
launch site initiation, and hence of launcher 
activation, has been uneven. and that an 
interruption occurred during 1962 


47. Although some uncertainty remains. we 
now believe that each of the hard SS-7 sites 
probably contains three launch silos, rather 
than two as previously estimated We cannot 
de“nitely determine the degree of hardening. 
but on the basis of present evidence and 
analysis we believe these sites can probably 
withstand overpressures up to 100-300 psi 
We estimate construction time for hard sites 
at 22-24 months 


48 We believe the SS—7's maximum nuciear 


al ; ayload probably be increased 
( With initial deployment of t 
~ higher yie arhead beginning in 1964 






SS-8 Program ‘ 


49. in earlier estimates we were unabie to 
Getermine whether the SS-6 was a very large 
missile or a relatively small one Among 
the reasons for believing that the SS-—6 might 
be very large was our judgment that the So- 
viels would want a missile delivery vehicle for 
& 100 megaton warhead and 4& new space 
booster. The case for a very large SS-6 has 
been weakened by the continued failure of 
the Soviets to use the SS-5 as & booster in 
the space program. Although there are still 
insufficient data to definitely determine the 
size of the SS—8 nosecone, the data availabic 


‘The Assistant Chief of Stal. intelligence. VGAF 
Goes not concur in the analysis contained in pare 
graphs 49 thru 51. He considers that the evidence 
can also be interpreted Ww show thal the 66-4 & 
relatively large, capable of delivering & nosecone 
within the probable weight limits of 10.000 to 18.000 
pounds to ICBM ranges Me believes (hat although 
strong arguments can be meade for either « large 
of ® smell musslle the avralebie evidence is so anom 
slows and subject t ipterpretation thet « frm 
juaggment is not poasibie at this Ume 





indicate that even if large. the SS could 
carry to ICBM range & nasecone gLonly about 
10,000 ibs. of somewhat more 


uch a booster would increase Soviet 
payloac capabilities on’; moderately. if at all 
as compared with the SS-6 booster 


50. Comsidering all the technical and de 
ployment evidence now available, we estimate 
that the SS—S is a relatively smal! missile ic 
one with about the same payload capaci!y as 
the SS-7. capable of carrying & nosecone of 
about 4.500 ibs and a warhead 


Si. Renewed firings of the SS-4 at Tyura- 
tam in 1963 
us t believe Lal an initial 
opera capability could have occurred in 
about mid-1963. We judge that the Soviets 
have decided to curtail deployment of the 
SS-6 and that, if any new sites are Started 
in the future, they will probably be in limited 
numbers at existing compiexes 


C. Estimoted Force Levels Through mid- 1965 


52. Our estimate of the number and type 
of operational ICBM launchers through muod- 
1965 takes account of a variety of factors in 
cluding the apparent trends in composition of 
the force, and the probable timing of depioy- 
ment of follow-on systems. The estimate re. 
fects a range of uncertainty regarding the 
scale and pace of deployment activity, and 
consequently regarding the Soviet strength in 
operational launchers, which increases as we 
project into the future 


53. Soft Launchers SS-6 deployment is 
complete, and the SS-6 soft site program has 
probably been curtailed Thus, expansion of 
the ICBM force for the next year or so will 
be primarily in terms of the SS-7. The high 


ee 


*The Director, Defense Intelligence Agency. + 
eves (hat a confident selection between possibie 
S64 Geiivery capebulUes cannot be mede at this 
time. avaliable evidence and anaiysis do not perm' 
excluding the possibility that the G64 may carry « 
nosecone of 10.000 ibe. or & litle more 
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side of the estimate assumes that soft sites 
will be initiated at a fast pace through mid- 
1964, and that there will be no delays or slip- 
pages in their construction. The low side of 
the estimate assumes that almost all of the 
soft launchers programmed for second genera- 
tion missiles are already under construction. 


54. Hard Launchers. We believe that hard 
launchers now constitute only about 15 per- 
cent of the operational launchers in the field 


NSEC 2¢ho 4 


but that they comprise nearly haif of the 
launchers now under construction. Since 
hard launch sites require 22 to 24 months for 
completion, launchers to be operational in 
mid-1965 must have already been under con- 
struction by mid-1963. The estimate is based 
on the probability that each hard site con- 
tains three, rather than two launch silos. 


55. The table below summarizes our esti- 
mate of Soviet ICBM force to mid-1965: 


ESTIMATED SOVIET OPERATIONAL ICBM LAUNCHERS * 
MID-61 to MID-65 














ML). MID- MID- 1 OCT- MID.- MID.* 
196) 1962 1963 1963 1964 1965 
Soft Launchers 
lst Generation 4 4 4 4 7 4 
2nd Generation 0 30 70-75 80-95 140-160 150-225 
Hard Launchers 
2nd Generation 0 0 15 20 40-50 75-00 
TOTAL DEPLOYED 
LAUNCHERS ‘rounded) 4 35 00-25 105-120 185-215 230-320 
Tyuratam Test Range 
Soft 5 - ? . il 15 
Hard 0 0 6 6 - 9 
45 105-110 120-135 205-235 250-350 


GRAND TOTAL ‘rounded) 10 


*A new ICBM, perhaps capable of carrying very high yield warheads, could 
begin to enter inventory by mid-1965, and the force may include a few improved 
second generation missiies in semi-hardened sites. 

* The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF considers the estimate of 
current ICBM strength unrealistically low for two reasons: 

1. The majority estimate makes insufficient allowance for the existence of 
of unidentified launchers. How large the factor for “unidentified” launchers 
should be is debatable, but in view of the deficiencies in available intelligence, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF considers that the absolute 
minimum figure for such launchers should be 10 percent. Since some 220 
launchers have been identified, of which about 100-115 are judged to be opera- 
ticnal, a minimum of 11 operational lavachers should be added tc this total 
to compensate for unidentified launchers. The actual number of such 
launchers may well prove to be several times this many. 

2. The majority estimate does not consider that some launchers nearing 
a full operational status would have an emergency combat capability and 
could support missile firings if the need arose. The ACS/I, USAF believes some 


20 launchers fall into this category. 


Both of the above comments exclude 15 probable launchers estimated to 
be operational at TTMTR. On the basis of the foregoing, the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence, USAF believes the minimum number of launchers which 
should be estimated as operational on 1 October 1963 is 145-160, arid he would 


project this as follows: 


1 Oct 1963 Mid-1964 Mid-1965 
145-160 215-250 300-350 
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D. Operational Characteristics of the 
1963-1965 Force ' 


56. About 80-85 percent of the 1963 opera- 
tional Soviet ICBM force is in soft sites. Sys- 
tem characteristics and operational proce- 
dures at these sites make it a slow reaction 
force. Soviet soft site deployment concepts 
adversely affect both reliability and reaction 
time because of horizontal storage and check- 
out with subsequent movement to launchers. 
We estimate that roughly one-third of the 
ICBMs will be in hard silos by mid-1965, en- 
hancing both survivability and reaction time 


57. Reaction Time. At the great prepond- 
erance of ICBM soft sites, an alert can be 
maintained indefinitely with the missiles and 
nosecones mated in the ready buildings near 
the launchers, propellants and ground sup- 
port equipment at hand, and duty crews 
nearby. This is readiness condition 3,° and 
it appears to be the most likely normal state 
of readiness capable of veing maintained by 
the force. From this state of readiness, the 
bulk of the force would require three or four 
hours to fire. From the highest state of 
readiness, with missiles erected and fueled, 
some 5 to 15 minutes would probably be re- 
quired for launch. This state of readiness can 
be maintained for a number of hours, de- 
pending on weather conditions and other fac- 
tors. At the hard sites, readiness condition 
2 is most likely normal, with a reaction time 
of about half an hour. In general, there- 
fore, the Strategic Rocket Troops are not be- 
lieved to be able to maintain a constant readi- 
ness stave approaching US systems, but there 
is evidence of Soviet concern for this defi- 
ciency. Some improvement in reducing reac- 
tion times for initial firings has probably 
been achieved by the successive modification 
of SS~7 soft sites. 


58. Simultaneity. It appears that a missile 
from each launcher at an individual site could 


‘For detalied estimates of ICBM characteristics 
and performance, see Annex A, Table 1. 


"For descriptions of Boviet missile readiness con- 
ditions, see Annex A, Glossary of Missile Terms 


be fired within 5-10 minutes. Theoretically. 
the entire force could be launched within 
about 10 minutes. We believe, however. that 
even under the most favorable conditions and 
with a time to fire given sufficiently in ad- 
vance, such portion of the deployed missile 
force as the Soviets could bring to Readiness 
Condition I probably could be launched in a 
saivo extending some 15 to 30 minutes from 
launch of the first missile. Lack of direct 
evidence as to the reliability of Soviet de- 
ployed missiles makes it impossible to esti- 
mate with confidence what portion of the tota! 
deployed force actually could participate in 
this salvo. 


59. Refire. One additional missile is prob- 
ably assigned to each soft ICBM launcher, 
providing a refire capability in about 10 hours 
for SS-7 and about 16 hours for SS-6. It is 
unlikely that hard launchers have a refire ca- 
pability. 

60. Reliability and accuracy. Soviet SS-6 
and SS-7 ICBM systems have apparently had 
excellent reliability and accuracy records 
under test range conditions. However, the 
effects of Soviet operational concepts and 
troop training stanJards are at least as in- 
portant as technical characteristics in deter- 
mination of system reliability, and we have no 
reliable basis for estimating these effects. We 
believe that the reliability of Soviet ICBMs 
would be considerably reduced under opera- 
tional conditions. Operational accuracies can 
probably be improved so that by mid-1965 the 
bulk of the force could achieve CEP's of about 
1 n.m. with a standard product improve- 
ment program; assuming improved guidance 
systems are introduced, some portion of the 
force could probably achieve CEP’s in the 0.5- 
1.0 n.m. range at that time. We believe that 
there would be a considerable time lag before 
these improvements could be incorporated into 
existing deployed sites. 


61. Warheads. The bulk of the Soviet 
ICBM force through mid-1965 will carry war- 
heads in the 3 to 6 MT range. By 1965, the 
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SS-7 and SS-8' might be modified to make 


them capable of delivering significantly isa 


- nosecones, bly with warhead yields 
{ . Such an increased payloa 
capability could be achieved by employing 


the missiles at somewhat reduced ranges. 
The SS-6 is capable of being equipped with 


GHEEEEB we heads for delivery to ranges of 
about 4.500 n.m. We believe that the Soviets 


would first have to test fire appropriately 
modified nosecones for any of these missiles 






ili. MEDIUM AND INTERMEDIATE RANGE 
BALLISTIC MISSILE FORCES, 1963-1965 


62. About 675 launch positions for 1,050 
nm. (SS-4) MRBMs and 2,200 n.m. (SS-5) 
IRBMs have now been identified. Of these, 
almost 600 are soft positions deployed four 
to a site. We estimate that there are about 
80 hard silos, deployed two to a site, but 
there is some evidence to raise the p ssibility 
that there are three launch silos per hard 
site’ Virtually all of the soft sites and most 
of the hard sites are operational at present. 


A. Development and Deployment 


63. The massive capability for attack on 
Eurasian targets which present Soviet MRBM 
and IRBM forces represent has been developed 
by the USSR in several overlapping stages: 


(a) Beginning in 1957, a 650 n.m. (SS-3) 
MRBM was probably deployed in modest num- 
bers, initially employing a field-type configura- 
tion without fixed sites. This system prob- 
ably also occupied some early fixed sites. 






phased out of the operational inventory in 
favor of the SS-4. 


‘For differing views as to the warhead delivery 
capability of the 88-8, see the footnotes of the Di- 
rector, Defense Intelligence Agency, and of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF. page 12. 

‘If! MRBM and IRBM hard sites in fact contain 
three launch silos, there are about 40 more hard 
launchers 


it has probably been | 


(b) The construction of fixed. soft sites 
for the 1,050 nm. SS was undertaken at 
an intensive pace from late 1958 to about 
mid-1961, when about 350 launch positions 
were available. Since then this deployment 
has proceeded more slowly and has been sup- 
plemented by the construction of hard SS-4 
Silos, which now comprise slightly less than 
10 percent of the total of about 575 identified 
MRBM launch positions. Very few MRBM 
sites have been started since the spring of 
1962. 


(c) In 1961, a less extensive program to de- 
ploy IRBMs in both soft and hard positions 
was undertaken. In this program, greater 
emphasis was placed on hardening, and about 
40 percent of the nearly 90 identified IRBM 
launch positions are hard silos. This pro- 
gram, too, is evidently now slackening. De- 
ployment of hard silo slowed and may have 
ceased early this year. 


64. More than 90 percent of the MRBM 
and IRBM force is deployed in a broad belt 
in western USSR, stretching from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. Other sites provide the 
USSR with potential coverage of other targets 
of particular importance in Europe, North 
Africa, and Middle and Far Eastern areas, 
end isolated sites can attack key installations 
in Greenland and Alaska. 


65. We continue to have difficulty in under- 
standing the Soviet rationale for building nu- 
clear delivery capabilities of this magnitude 
against European target areas. One factor 
influencing Soviet decisions was undoubtedly 
their strategic emphasis upon Europe, evident 
from the size of the medium bomber program 
and the theater forces, and reflected in many 
Soviet military writings. The concept of hold- 
ing Europe hostage while Soviet capabilities 
against the US were small probably played 
a part. The apparent Soviet intention (re- 
vealed in classified documents) to strike a wide 
variety of targets may also have exerted an 
upward pressure on the size of the force, par- 
ticularly if the USSR planned to equip most 
of these missiles with kiloton warheads. 
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Finally, contributing military factors may 
have included attaining survivability through 
numbers and meeting requirements for sup- 
port of theater forces as well as for strategic 
attack. 


66. Considering the target coverage and geo- 
graphic disposition of the present MRBM 
and IRBM forces, together with the evidence 
of slowdown or cessation in new site construc- 
tion, we now believe with greater assurance 
than in our last estimate that the USSR 
has about completed the expansion of its 
SS—4 and SS-—5 forces for employment against 
Western targets. We anticipate no important 
further increase in primary soft launch posi- 
tions although we expect to identify a few 
additional sites with the passage of time. 
All hard sites that we know about will be 
operationa) by mid-1964. We think, however, 
that from time to time the Soviets may con 
struct positions in additional locations to 
cover new targets or to supplement existing 
coverage. 

67. We estimate as follows the number of 


operational launch positions for SS-4 and 
SS-5 missiies in the USSR through mid-1965: 








MID. 1OCT- MID. MID.- 
1963 1963 1964 1965 
1050 n.m. 88-4 
Soft 540-550 550-560 550-560 550-560 
Hard Silo* 40-50 40-50 40-50 40-50 
2000 n.m. 88-5 
Soft 60-70 65-75 70-80 70-80 
Hard Silo* 20-30 40-50 50-60 50-60 
TOTAL SOFT 600-620 616-635 610-640 610-640 
TOTAL HARD * 60-80 80-100 90-110 0-110 
690-735 700-750 700-750 


GRAND TOTAL 660-700 


‘These estimates assume two launch silos per 
hard site. 

68. In addition to the foregoing systems, 
the Soviets began in December 1962 to test 
fire a new missile to ranges of about 1,000 
n.m. at Kapustin Yar. The pace of the 
testing program has been slow, with only 
about five firings to date. We know little 
about the new missile, except that it has 
unusual propulsion characteristics which 
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could indicate either a liquid or a Solid-fueled 
system. The new vehicle may form part of a 
follow-on development program for either 
MRBMs, IRBMs or both. It may be for ground 
or submarine launching, or both. 


69. If a normal development cycle is fol- 
lowed with good success, a follow-on system 
of MRBM range could probably be opera- 
tional in small numbers by mid-1965. Such 
a system might be designed to have better 
accuracy than existing MRBM IRBM sys. 
tems (perhaps about 05 nm.). In such e 
new system, the Soviets are also likely to 
be seeking simplified maintenance, reduced 
manning requirements, survivability, and fast 
reaction time. An improved liquid-fueled 
system might be designed for long service in 
a high readiness condition in hard silos, or 
for greater flexibility and security of deploy- 
ment in a mobile configuration. A solid 
fueled system would be well suited to silo or 
si bmarine deployment, but its weight n.ight 
make it impractical for road-mobile use in the 
USSR and East Europe. In any event, we 
think it likely that a follow-on system enter- 
ing service in about 1965 would begin to re- 
place the older SS-4, rather than adding to 
the gross size of the MRBM IRBM force 


B. Operaiional Characteristics of the 
1963-1965 Force* 


70. Documentary evidence on the original 
Soviet concept for deployment of MRBMs re- 
vealed that the USSR once contemplated a 
system of alternate sites to increase surviv- 
ability. This concept apparently was not pur- 
sued extensively, and we believe that virtually 
all MRBM and IRBM launch positions, in- 
cluding those of soft sites, are primary posi- 
tions manned and equipped to participate in 
an initial salvo. 


71. There are probably exceptions to the 
general rule that soft sites are fully equipped 
These sites would resemble those construc- 
tions in Cuba and fit the description of alter- 


* For detailed estimates of characteristics and per- 
formance, see Annex A, Table 1. 
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nate MRBM launch positions in classified So- 
viet documents of 1960 and 1961, which indi- 
cated that MRBM units were to move to such 
sites for protection under certain conditions, 
usually after firing a first salvo from the pri- 
mary site. It seems likely that some such 
sites will be constructed by the Soviets to 
improve the chances of survival of the MRBM 
force. 


72. Firing procedures appear to be largely 
manual. We believe that even under the most 
favorable conditions and with a time to fire 
given sufficiently in advance, the bulk of the 
force could probably be launched in a salvo 
extending over a period of some 15-30 minutes 
from the time the first missile is launched. 
Reaction times are long, but are probably 
better for hard silos than for soft positions. 
We cannot definitely determine the degree of 
hardening at hard MRBM IRBM sites, but on 
the basis of present evidence and analysis we 
believe these sites can probably withstand 
overpressures up to 100-300 psi. 


7 73. There has been much evidence that the 
Soviets intend to provide a substantial re- 
fire capability for their MRBM_ IRBM force. 
Based in part on information from classified 
Soviet documents, we believe that the soft 
sites are intended to be supplied with two mis- 
siles for each launcher. It is highly unlikely 
that hard silos are intended to have a refire 
capability. We now have fairly good evidence 
on Soviet production of MRBMs and IRBMs, 
which leads us to believe that a full second 
salvo is probably available to all IRBM soft 
positions, but not yet to all MRBM soft posi- 
tions. This evidence also indicates that pro- 
duction is continuing despite the cutback in 
deployment of new sites, and we believe that 
by mid-1965 each soft MRBM position could 
have a second-salvo missile available to it. 


IV. SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MISSILE FORCES, 
1963-1965 


74. Current Soviet submarine-launched mis- 
sile forces are the outgrowth of decisions taken 
in about 1954-1955 to develop quickly a fairly 
extensive but unsophisticated capability. 
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The USSR now possesses a considerable num- 
ber of diesel-powered submarines and a much 
smaller force of nuclear-powered submarines 
equipped with missiles. The majority of these 
are designed to carry ballistic missiles suit- 
able for employment against land targets: 
the remainder are equipped with cruise mis- 
siles, which were evidently designed primarily 
for use against surface ships but can also be 
employed against land targets. 


75. Both public and classified Soviet state- 
ments indicate that the initial mission of the 
ballistic missile submarines was “to carry out 
Strikes deep in enemy territory and to support 
ground force operations.” The advent of 
ground-launched systems in operationally sig- 
nificant numbers, together with limitations in 
the capabilities of the submarine systems, 
evidently led the Soviets in the late 1950's to 
reconsider the role of the submarine missile 
force. Information from Soviet classified mili- 
tary writings as weil as the operational prac- 
tices of the force indicates that it is probably 
not now assigned the mission of participating 
in initial strategic attacks. Evidence indicates 
that both ballistic and cruise missile subs 
are to disperse and protect themselves in the 
event of war, and then to participate to the 
extent feasible in attacking Western targets. 
At about the time this concept was defined 
for the existing forces, however, the Soviets 
also initiated the development of more ad- 
vanced missile submarine systems. We be- 
lieve that in the near future these programs 
will give a new dimension to Soviet missile 
submarine forces, by bringing into service 
weapon systems better suited to attacks on 
Eurasian and North American land targets 
and Western naval forces at sea. 


A. Developments in Ballistic Missile Forces 


76. As of October 1963, the USSR possesses 
about 50 operational submarines capable of 
surface-launching 350 n.m. liquid-fueled SS- 
N-4 ballistic missiles. This force includes 11 
nuclear-powered H class and 31-33 diesel- 
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powered G class submarines, each of which 
is probably capable of launching its comple- 
ment of three missiles within about 5-8 min- 
utes after surfacing. Another 7 diesel-pow- 
ered Z class submarines were converted to 
carry and launch two such missiles each. 





The 140-145 missiles of this force can carry 
warheads TD: pres- 

~ ent, and we believe that maximum yields of 
ee be introduced within 

7 he next year or so. Although this force rep- 


resents a considerable potential threat, its 
operational effectiveness is limited by a num- 
ber of factors: (a) the smal] number of mis- 
siles per submarine; (b) the short range of the 
missiles and the need to surface before launch- 
ing; (c) the operational Linitations of the 
diesel-powered units, which comprise the bulk 
of the total force; (d) the unreliability of the 
propulsion systems of some nuclear-powered 
units; and (e) the continued absence of es- 
sential operational training cruises to likely 
combat areas. 


77. Development is far advanced on a new 
ballistic missile designed for submerged 
launching. Our evidence on this system (now 
designated SS-N-5) remains very fragmen- 
tary, and there are critical uncertainties as to 
its size and the submarine class or classes for 
which it is designec. However, we estimate 
that SS-N-5 has a range of 700>50 n.m. 


78. Because the G and H classes of sub- 
marines were designed in 1954-55, it is prob- 
able that both were designed to employ the 
350 nm. SS-N-4 surface-launched missile. 
The unusual height of their sails suggests that 
these subs carry \neir missiles in tubes which 
do not penetrate down into the pressure hull 
of the ships, but we do not know that this 
is the case. If the 700 n.m. SS-N-5, is about 
the same diameter as the 350 n.m. missile, it 
would probably need to be longer in order to 
carry a payload in the megaton range. Even 
greater tube length would probably be re- 
quired to accommodate ejection gear for sub- 
inerged launching if this gear were attached 
to the missile at its base. 
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79. We are unaware of any submarine pro)- 
ect which we can point to as a Candidate for 


& new class designed to employ the SS-N-5 
missile. We continue to believe that there 


are probably one or more new submarine 
classes at some stage of development. As 
suming that development schedules have 
paralleled that of the SS-N-5, an initia So 
viet operating capability with this weapon 
system (in either nuclear or diesel-powered 
subs or both) could exist in the near future 


80. The SARK was displayed in Moscow 
parades in November 1962 and May 1963, and 
the Soviets described it as a submerged-launch 
missile. We cannot determine whether the 
SARK, a missile 48 feet in length and ap- 
parently equipped with ejection gear at its 
base, is the 700 n.m. submerged launch mis- 
sile. Some calculations suggest that a mis 
sile of SARK's size and configuration could 
have a range of about 1,000 n.m. 


81. We have again evamined the possi- 
bility of retrofitting 700 nm. submerged- 
launch missiles into exisiting G and H class 
submarines. If the SARK is the 700 nm 
missile, retrofitting would require such exten- 
sive modification to these submarines as to 
make it seer quite impractical. The incor- 
poration of any missile longer than the SS- 
N-4 would require changing the basic design 
of the submarines if their tubes do not extend 
into the pressure hull, and this would be an 
expensive and difficult change. However, 
there is enough uncertainty in the evidence 
regarding tube configurations and the size of 
the 700 n.m. missile to raise the possibility 
that at least some submarines of the G and H 
classes will be retrofitted with the new missile 
As between the two, we think this possibility 
is somewhat greater for the H class because 
it is larger and nuclear powered. 


B. Developments in Cruise Missile Forces 


82. In addition to ballistic missile subma- 
rines, the USSR now has operational some 18 
submarines capable of the surface-launching 
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of 300 n.m. SS-N-3 cruise missiles. Of these, 
12 are converted diesel-powered W class sub- 
marines, about half of them equipped to carry 
four missiles each and the remainder two 
each. The other six are nuclear-powered E 
class submarines, which carry six such mis- 


siles. 


83. A new diesel powered submarine was 
sighted recently and has been designated the 
J class. Analysis of available evidence indi- 
cates that it is probably a cruise missile sub- 
marine and may carry two pairs of missile 
tubes similar to those carried by the E class. 


84. The Soviet policy decision to acquire a 
cruise missile submarine force was made in 
1956 or before. These systems were designed 
primarily to attack carrier task forces and 
other surface naval vessels, but can aiso be 
employed against land targets. Their low 
altitude flight profile (1,000-3,000 feet) and 
Mach 1 speed would complicate defensive 
problems. However, for attacking targets at 
ranges beyond the radar horizon the effec- 
tiveness of the systern is limited by the re- 
quirement for a forward observer, such as an 
aircraft, ship, or submarine, to provide tar- 
get data to the launching submarine. 


85. The Soviets could add flexibility to the 
SS-N-3 system by programming the missile 
for high altitude flight, thereby extending its 
range to about 450 nm. Such a develop- 
ment would provide greater diversification in 
the system's capability to attack both land 
and sea targets. There is also a possibility 
that the Soviets will incorporate a terrain- 
clearance guidance system to permit flight at 
1,000 feet altitude over rugged terrain. Such 
a capability could be incorporated into opera- 
tional systems within the next year or so, and 
could enable Soviet cruise missile submarines 
to direct either high or low altitude attacks at 


inland targets. 


C. Estimated Force Levels Through mid-1965 


86. The USSR will continue to expand its 
missile submarine forces, and improved mis- 


siles and submarines will probably become 
operational in the near future, but there is 
much uncertainty as to the scope and direc- 
tion of the Soviet missile submarine programs 
at present. We believe that construction of 
G class subs ended in 1962, but it is possible 
that there will be additional construction of a 
modified version or a successor diesel-pow- 
ered ballistic missile class. By this means 
the Soviets could increase the size of their 
force of ballistic missile submarines even if 
there are continued limitations on their pro- 
duction of submarines with nuclear power 


87. Shipyard deliveries of nuclear subma- 
rines have been relatively constant at about 
7-8 units per year since 1960, but we believe 
that this rate can be increased to some 10 or 
more per year. The Soviets have divided this 
output among ballistic missile, cruise missile, 
and torpedo attack classes, and we believe 
they will desire additional units of all three 
types in order to meet their varied operational 
requirements. It seems probable that, if a 
new nuclear powered ballistic missile class 
has in fact been developed to employ the 700 
n.m. submerged-launch missile, the H class 
construction program is giving way to it. 


88. With respect to cruise missile classes, 
we estimate continued construction of the 
nuclear-powered E class, and we believe that 
the appearance of the new J class means that 
additional diesel-powered units will also be 
built. We expect construction to be at least 
at the rates previously observed for building 
submarines of these general types, and it is 
possible that the Soviets may now be placing 
additional emphasis on the cruise missile pro- 
gram because of the capability of this weapon 
system for attacking both land and sea 
targets. 


89. In the table below, the ranges arise not 
only from our uncertainty as to the scale and 
pace of introduction of additional missile sub- 
marines, but also from uncertainty as to 
whether new classes of ballistic missile subs 
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are in fact under construction to employ 700 
n.m. submerged-launch ballistic missiles. We 
have no basis for estimating the exact num- 
ber of missiles which new classes of ballistic 
missile submarines will carry, but we think it 
likely that such designs would incorporate 
more than the three missile tubes carried by 
the older classes. It is also possible that there 
will be some retrofitting of G and H class 
subs with 700 n.m. missile over the next year 
or so. We estimate as follows the size and 
composition of Soviet missile submarine 
forces to mid-1965: 


ESTIMATED SOVIET OPERATIONAL MISSILE 
SUBMARINES, 1963-1965 


10OCT MID. MID. 
1963 1964 8 1965 
Ballistic 
Nuclear 
H-class * and/or Suc- 
cessor* (3 or more 
tubes) ll 13-15 15-20 
Diesel 
Z-class (2 tubes) 7 7 7 
G-class* and/or Suc- 
cessor* (3 or more 














tubes) 31-33 32-35 34-38 
TOTAL DIESEL 38-40 30-42 41-45 
Cruise 
Nuclear, E-class (6 tubes) 6 8&8 10-12 
Diesel, W-class(2and4tubes) 12 12 12 
J-class (4 tubes) l 34 $8 
TOTAL DIESEL 13 15-16 17-20 


*Somo H and O class units possibly will be retro- 
fitted with 700 nm. submerged-iaunch missiles. OG 
class, if retrofitted, may have two launch tubes 


* Successor classes would be equipped with 700 n.m 
submerged-launch missiles. 


D. Operational Capabilities 

> 90. The pattern of submarine deployment 
indicates assignment of the bulk of the bal- 
listic missile force to operations in the At- 
lantic and assignment of the preponderance 
of the cruise missile force to the Pacific area. 
At present, some 40 of the 50 operational bal- 
listic missile submarines are part of the 
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Northern Fleet, while the remainder are as- 
Signed to the Pacific Fleet. On the other 
hand, most of the cruise missile submarines 
(including all the nuclear-powered units) are 
with the Pacific Fleet 


91. Whereas the diesel-powered ballistic 
missile submarines could perform patrols of 
limited duration off the coasts of the conti- 
nental US, the diesel-powered W-conversion 
cruise missile submarines would require reg- 
ular replenishment at sea in order to perform 
extended anti-shipping patrols. Al] the nu- 
clear-propelled subs possess adequate range 
for any operation, but engineering difficul- 
ties have plagued the H class since its intro- 
duction into the fleet. On at least five occa- 
sions in the past four years (the most recent 
known to us is October 1962) propulsion plant 
failures aboard nuclear submarines have ne- 
cessitated their being towed back to base. 
The propulsion system aboard the nuclear H 
class is very noisy, and the normal operating 
depth limit of the submarine is estimated to 
be only about 800 feet, whereas the depth ca- 
pability of the G class is estimated at about 
900 feet 


92. A key missing ingredien: in the develop- 
ment of operational capabilities continues to 


be the conduct of realistic patrols to potential! 
launch areas. We know of no routine patrols 
off the US or even off Western Europe. How- 
ever, routine patrols to these areas could begin 
at any time. We believe that by the mid- 
1960's at least some Soviet missile submarines 
will be engaging in routine patrols in open 
ocean areas. 


4 93. According to Soviet classified docu- 
ments, the main mission of cruise missile 
submarine forces is to aid in countering 
Western naval nuclear strike forces, particu- 
larly US carrier task forces. It is clear, how- 
ever, that a capability exists to attack land 
targets, and recent missile improvements are 
enhancing this capability. We still do not 
understand the exact method of employment 
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of these cruise missiles. Soviet documents in- 
dicate that submarines and aircraft will be 
used to locate ship targets. Homing guid- 
ance against such targets is probably provided 
by active radar aboard the missile, perhaps 
supplemented by passive techniques. We do 
not know how the missile would be directed 
at any particular unit in a large task force. 


V. LONG RANGE BOMBER FORCES, 
1963-1965 


94. Continued investment in improving 
Long Range Aviation (LRA) indicates that 
the USSR plans to maintain sizable bomber 
forces for at least the near term. Improve- 
ments over the past few years include intro- 
duction of a new medium bomber, introduc- 
tion of air-to-surface missiles, and improved 
aerial] refueling capability. Maritime recon- 
naissance is a secondary role of LRA, and 
maritime activity involving both heavy and 
medium bombers of LRA has increased dur- 
ing the past year or so. 


A. Force Levels and Equipment 


95. Soviet LRA, by reason of its equipment, 
basing, and deployment, is much better suited 
for Eurasian operations than for intercon- 
tinental attack. The bulk of the force is de- 
ployed in the Western USSR, the Ukraine, and 
the southern portion of the Soviet Far East. 
BLINDER is the only bomber known to be in 
production, but there are indications that 
there may be some new production of BEAR 
in addition to modification. The evidence 
also indicates a relatively stable number of 
medium bombers in inventory over the past 
two years or so. As of October 1963, LRA is 
estimated to comprise about 180-205 heavy 
and 940-975 medium bombers and tankers. 
The heavy bomber force includes about 95-105 
BISON jet bombers and 85-100 BEAR turbo- 
props. Of the medium bombers, about 40-50 
are BLINDER, with supersonic dash capabil- 
ity, and the remainder are BADGER. There 
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are additional 360-370 BADGERs and 10-20 
BLINDERs in Naval) Aviation. 


96. Recent trends point to little change in 
the aircrait strength of LRA over the next 
two years. While we cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility that Khrushchev will institute a dras- 
tic reduction in the numbers of BADGERs 
in LRA, we believe that a phase out in 
BADGER strength is more likely and that it 
will be compensated in part by the further 
introduction of BLINDERs.* This aircraft 
has appeared in two configurations: the 
BLINDER “A”, a bomb carrier, and the 
BLINDER “B”, a missile carrier. Although 
only the BLINDER “B” has been observed 
with a refueling probe, a refueling capa- 
bility could be developed for BLINDER “A” 
at any time. The small-scale deployment of 
BLINDER and relatively low rate of produc- 
tion lead us to believe that & modest force 
will be deployed in the next two years. 


97. Although research and development 
on heavy aircraft is under way, no replace- 
ment for BEAR or BISON is in sight. Not- 
withstanding Khrushchev's recent assertion 
that the USSR has no strategic bombers in 
production and continued indications of So- 
viet emphasis on missiles for strategic attack, 
there is considerable evidence to support con- 
tinued Soviet research on large manned air- 
craft, although no follow-on bomber program 
can be identified. BOUNDER, a large, super- 
sonic bomber design of medium range, is ap- 
parently being used as a test bed and we 
doubt that it will enter inventory as an opera- 
tional bomber. In any event, the lack of ad- 
wanced testing or production evidence leads 
us to consider it unlikely that a new heavy 
bomber could enter the operational inven- 
tory of Long Range Aviation before 1966. 
Further modification and improvement of ex- 
isting heavy bomber types is possible, and per- 
haps even some new production of BEARs. 


* For a differing view see Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, USAF footnote to Table a. page 22. 
paragraph 06 
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98. We estimate as follows the probable 
composition of LRA through mid-1965: 
ESTIMATED STRENOTH OF SOVIET LONG RANGE 

AVIATION, 1963-1965" 
1 Oct MID. MID. 
1963 1964 1965 
Bombers and Tankers 








Heavy 

BISON 93-105 95-105 0-100 
BEAR 85-100 85-100 80-100 
TOTAL 180-205 180-205 170-200 

Medium 

BADGER 900-825 800-850 700-750 
BLINDER 40-50 75-100 125-175 
TOTAL 940-975 875-950 825-925 


* The Assistant Chief of Staff. Intelligence, USAF 
sees NO reason to expect reduction of the BADOER 
force in the 1963-65 period. He believes the medium 
bomber force will be quite stable in site. and might 
expand somewhat as the BADGER units attrit at 
a somewhat slower rate than BLINDERS are intro- 
duced into the force. Such a program would retain 
an established capability while re-equipment pro. 
ceeds with new alrcraft, a practice which has been 
noted before in Soviet aviation The Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence, USAF estimates the near-term 
medium bomber strength of the USSR as follows: 


1 Oct 1963 Mid-1964 Mid-1965 











BADGER 900-825 850-900 800-850 
BLINDER 40-30 75-100 125-175 
TOTAL 940-975 825-1000 925-1025 


He further believes the heavy bomber force will 
remain at approximately 200 bombers in this period, 
although the BEAR/BISON mix may change some. 
what. Introduction of a longer-endurance aircraft 
based on the BEAR could begin in late 1964 or early 
1965 


99. The Soviete have provided the BEAR 
aircraft with a standoff capability through 
the introduction of the Kangaroo (AS-3), 
a supersonic cruise missile with a maximum 


range against land targets of 350 n.m.* The 


AS-3 was probably designed for use against 
land targets, but may have limited effective- 


ness against naval formations, with greatly 
reduced accuracy and range. A major modi- 
fication program has been under way since 
1958 to equip BEARs for delivery of the AS-3, 


*For estimated characteristics and performance 
of Uhese and other Soviet air.to-surface missiles, see 
Annex A, Tabie 4. 
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and 40-60 BEARs have been so modified tp 
date 


100. We believe that all LRA medium bomb. 
ers equipped with anti-shipping ASMs have 
been transferred to Naval Aviation Both 
BISON and BEAR heavy bombers have con. 
ducted reconnaissance over US carrier task 
forces, and some of these aircraft were spe- 
cially equipped for the reconnaissance role 
This use of long range bombers was advocated 
in classified Soviet military writings, in which 
naval officers urged the use of these aircraft. 
particularly the BEAR, for maritime recon- 
naissance. In view of the naval reconnais- 
sance missions performed by BEAR aircraft 
we cannot exclude the possibility that some 
BEARs will be transferred to Nava) Aviation 
However, we believe that attack on land tar- 
gets remains the primary mission of most 
BEAR aircraft, and have made no allowance 
for transfers in our estimate of the futur 
composition of Long Range Aviation. 


101. A new supersonic ASM, the KITCHEN 
(AS-4) is being developed for the BLINDER 
“B.” Evidence on this missile is limited. It 
is either a boost glide or a sustained cruise 
missile. It was probably developed for use 
against land targets but some evidence indi- 
cates naval use as well. It could be opera- 
tional by mid-1964. 


8. Operational Capabilities * * 


~ 102. A major obstacle to the development 
of capabilities for intercontinental attack by 
LRA has been the limited range of the BISON 


‘For detailed estimates of the characteristics and 
performance of Soviet medium and heavy bomber 
weapon systems, see Annex A, Table 5, Annex 8. 
maps 

'The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAT 
differs in part from the argument in paragraphs 107 
through 115. He believes attention should be focused 
on how many bombers could reach targets in We 
United States if, as could be expected in wartime. 
the USSR made an allcut effort to augment iv 
still.emal) ICBM capability with strategic bombers 
Buch an all-out effort would appear particularly 
likely in view of Soviet concern over the \mportance 
of the initial nuclear exchange 

(Footnote cont. on Page 23) 
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and BADGER aircraft which make up the 
bulk of the force. The emphasis on aerial 
refueling and Arctic training of the past sev- 
eral years reflect Soviet efforts to overcome 
this limitation. The USSR has not developed 
an aircraft specifically for use as a tanker. 
Instead, BISONs and BADGERSs are ccn- 
verted for use as tankers with their bomber 
counterparts. BLINDERs could possibly also 
refuel] from these tankers, but because of 
their shorter range probably would not be 
used against the continental US, except 
Alaska 


103. Some BEARs are now being modified 
for in-flight refueling. This modification was 
probably undertaken because of the range 
penalty involved in carrying the AS-3 mis- 
sile, and possibly to increase endurance for 
a reconnaissance mission. About 15 BEARs 
heve been modified for probe and drogue 
refueling, and we believe that additional 
BEARs will be so modified. BEAR is probably 
refueled by a BISON tanker. 


104. Even with aerial refueling, the capa- 
bilities of LRA for intercontinental attack 
remain limited. Refueled BADGERs would 
be able to reach targets in the extreme north- 
western portion of the continental US on 
two-way missions from Arctic bases, but they 
would have little flexibility of routing and 
tactics. However, BADGERs on two-way mis- 
sions could provide coverage of many targets 
in Alaska, Canada, and Greenland. An oper- 
ating manual for the BADGER indicates that 
the range of this aircraft is less than we have 
estimated) These data are presently under 


Considering al) factors except combat attrition, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF est’. 
mates the USGR could put more than 300 bombers 
over North American targets on two-way missions 
and still leave several hundred medium bombers to 
eUleck targets in Eurasia. 


Since the BADOER can carry a bomb with a yield 
fou: times as large as that of the warhead of an 
55-7 missile, the Soviets might utilize BADOERS 
om One-Way missions as part of the initial attacks, 
and in this case the number of bombers reaching the 
United States could exceed $00 
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intensive study. The BISON would require 
both Arctic staging and inflight refueling to 
cover the bulk of US targets on two-way mis- 
sions. Unrefueled BEARs could reach many 
targets in northeastern US directly from their 
home bases, but would probably stage through 
the Arctic when equipped with AS-3 or bomb 
loads of 25,000 Ibs. or more, in order to gain 
extensive coverage of US targets. Refueled 
BEARs carrying AS-3 could reach many US 
targets directly from their home bases. 


~ 105. Training patterns and range capabili- 
ties of Soviet bombers indicate that aircraft 
attack against the US (except Alaska) w »uld 
involve heavy bombers almost exclusively 
We have previously estimated that the Soviets 
would commit their entire heavy bomber force 
to this mission as weapons carriers and tank- 
ers. Considering the requirements for Arctic 
Staging, refueling, and non-combat attrition 
factors, the Soviets could put 90-115 heavy 
bombers over target areas in the United States 
on two-way missions. However, the increas- 
ing use of Soviet heavy bombers in maritime 
reconnaissance roles leads us to believe that 
a few such aircraft might be diverted to this 
mission 


106. The scale of the initial bomber attack 
could be increased should the Soviets choose 
to commit BADGER medium bombers to two- 
way intercontinental missions. Considering 
the probably use of less suitable Arctic air- 
fields as staging bases, refueling, and non- 
combat attrition factors, we believe that up 
to 150 medium bombers could arrive over 
North American target areas on two-way mis- 
sions. These bombers could attack Greenland, 
Canada, and Alaska, and portions of north- 
western United States. 


107. The Soviets could further increase the 
number of bombers arriving over North Amer- 
ica should they resort to one-way unrefueled 
attacks with medium bombers. In order to 
conduct such attacks they would need to use 
BADGER crews which hed not participated 
in Arctic training’ With the growing Soviet 
ICBM and missile submarine forces this use 
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of the medium bomber force becomes increas- 
ingly unlikely. 


108. We consider it probable that initial 
attacks would be mounted in successive waves 
and extend over a considerable number of 
hours 


Vi. SPACE WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


109. We examined in NIE 11-8-63* the mili- 
tary, economic, and political considerations 
involved in a Soviet decision on the orbiting 
of nuclear-armed satellites. At that time it ap- 
peared to us that, for the near term, the disad- 
vantages to the USSR would outweigh the ad- 
vantages, and we estimated that the chances 
that the Soviets would orbit a nuclear weapon 
during the next two years or so were less than 
even. The course of subsequent events, in- 
cluding the USSR's acceptance of a limited 
nuciear test ban and its cultivation of an at- 
mowphere of relaxed international tensions, 
has strengthened this view. Gromyko's re- 
marks before the UN in September 1963 sug- 
gest that the USSR may be willing to enter 
into a declaratory agreement with the US 
in which both sides undertake not to deploy 
nuclear weapons in space. Even if no formal 
agreement is reached, we think it unlikely 
that the Soviets will decide to orbit nuclear 
weapons in 1963-1965. 


110. Should the Soviets nevertheless choose 
to place nuclear weapons in orbit during the 
next two years, we estimate that, using the 
SS-6 booster with suitable upper staging, they 
could assembie and launch «a fractional or 
multi-orbit nuclear-armed satellite at any 


over et least a year after an initial launching. 
With such testing, the USSR probably could 


* NIE 11-08-43, “Boviet Capabilities and Intentions 
to Orbit Nuclear Weapons.” 15 July 1963, SECRET, 
RD This estimate contains an examination of 
Boviet technical capebilities for orbital bombard. 
ment systems and the characteristics of various 
systems which the USSR might deploy in various 
ume periods 
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Geploy a small number of bombardment sate). 
lites with CEP's on the order of 5-10 nm and 


orbita! lifetimes ranging up to severa| months 
nuclear payload could a: 
if a combination of the SS-6 ICBM ang * - 


a Venik upper stage were used for launching 


111. While we think that the Soviets are 
unlikely to orbit a nuclear weapon in the next 
two years, we believe that they will continue 
to investigate the feasibility of orbital bom. 
baradment systems, weighing the possible costs 
and effectiveness of such systems against 
those of alternative delivery systems We have 
observed no test activity or other indications 
that the Soviets are working along these lines 
but we would not necessarily detect and rec. 
ognize such work prior to an initial launch- 
ing. Even without any special efforts, their 
capabilities in this field will improve in the 
norma! course of continued development of 


nuclear technology, ICBMs, and space proj- 
ects. 


Vil. MAJOR SUPPORTING ELEMENTS 
A. Commend and Control 


112. During the past two or three years the 
Soviet military high command structure has 
apparently been modified to speed the process 
of initiating or responding to strategic nu- 
clear attack. The growth of nuclear and mis- 
sile forces on both sides has almost certainly 
persuaded the Soviets to establish the com- 
mand and control channels necessary for the 
swift initiation of military operations upon 
the decision of the political leadership. Our 
information does not permit a firm assess 
ment of the flexibility of response and opera- 
tional control which the Soviet high com- 
mand could exercise over long range striking 
forces during the course of combat operations. 
but the general picture is one of less sophis 
tication and precision than in comparabie US 
forces. 


113. Khrushchev's position in the military 
command structure corresponds roughly 
that of the President of the US. We have 
information, some of it from classified docu- 
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ments and some from public statements, about 
both a Supreme Military Council and a Su- 
preme High Command, Khrushchev is chair- 
man of the Council and Supreme High Com- 
mander. The Council, a body of high-level 
party, government and military officials, has 
existed since before World War II to provide 
a forum for discussion and decision on major 
issues of military policy. The Supreme High 
Command directed military operations during 
World War Il with Stalin at its head, but was 
disbanded thereafter. Such information as 
we have suggests that steps have been taken 
in recent years to designate membership in 
the Supreme High Command and to develop 
procedures to permit the quick assumption by 
this body of top level control of military opera- 
tions under Khrushchev should events s0 
dictate. 


114. At the present time, there is not, so 
far as we kncw, a single, unified military 
command for all elements of the Soviet long 
range striking forces. Coordination of opera- 
tions amoung the three long range striking 
forces is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Defense, whose General Staff is responsibie 
for planning and probably targeting for the 
entire military establishment. Long Range 
Aviation is © major air command, missile- 
launching submarines and some medium 
bombers are assigned to Soviet fleets, and the 
missile forces have been designated a sepa- 
rate main component of the armed forces. 
Documentary information indicate that low- 
echelon units of missile forces, bombers, and 
submarines can be operationally controlled di- 
rectly from Moscow. 


115. We have no reason to suppose that 
there are any major weaknesses in the com- 
munications and control of long-range bomb- 
ers or of Soviet missile submarines. Long 
Range Aviation has existed as a separate com- 
mand throughout the post-war period, and 
missile submarines have been assigned to 
fleets for about five years. Thus, both bomb- 
ers and missile submarines are attashed to 
older commands which have had a . umber 
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of years to develop and refine their commu- 
nications and control arrangements. On the 
other hand, the Strategic Rocket Forces have 
new and pressing requirements in this field 
which are shared by neither bombers nor sub- 
marines Classified Soviet documents have 
indicated that as recently as ghey re- 
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tions, control, and data-processing within the 
Strategic Rocket Forces. These shortcomings 
probably stemmed both from the newnrss of 
the organization (announced in 1960) and the 
novelty of its command and control require- 
ments. They were probably aggravated by 
the relatively rapid pace of missile deployment 
in 1961, and evidently by shortages of data- 
handling equipment at unit level. At that 
time the Soviets were dissatisfied with com- 
munications and control procedures as they 
affected the reaction time of missile units, 
and they have been attempting to speed them 
up through automation. We believe that these 
deficiencies have been largely overcome 


B. Long Range Reconnaissance 

116. We believe that the USSR has devoted 
considerable effort to pinpointing potential 
targets for strategic attack in the US and 
elsewhere. The Soviets are probably able to 
achieve satisfactory target location data with- 
out employing overhead reconnaissance 
High competence in geodetic mapping pro- 
vides the USSR with an excellent base, we 
currently estimate that the Soviet geodetic 
error in location of US missile launch sites 
is on the order of 500-1,000 feet. By expioit- 
ing the wealth of open source material avail- 
able in the US and adding refinements 
through clandestine operations, the USSR 
can probably locate Minuteman silos, for ex- 
ample, within @ general range of 300 to 1,000 
feet. Considering the combination of prob- 
able geodetic and target-location errors, we 
estimate that, in general, the USSR is able 
to locate US targets within a total! error of 
less than half a mile 
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117 Continuous and up-to-date information 
on the location and movern-.t of key West- 
ern forces is a high pricrity Soviet require- 
ment In peacetime, this requirement is prob- 
ably met in large part by the extensive Soviet 
direction-finding effort, which permits loca- 

j tion of Western communications circuits and 
the units employing them. The Soviet direc- 
tion-finding effort could retain a high degree 
of effectiveness under wartime or alert condi- 
tions in the absence of strict Western com- 
munications security measures and electronic 
emission control The USSR supplements 
this effort by such means as the exploitation 
of open sources, clandestine observation, and 
signal intercept by a variety of means includ- 
ing trawlers 


118 Reconnaissance in support of Soviet 


long range striking forces could be further 
improved by the use of satellites employing 
electronic, optical and infrared sensors We 
believe that in the pas’ year the Soviets have 
employed the “Cosmos” satellites launched 


for this system, but the payload capability of 
these satellites (about 10,000 ibs.) provides 
a considerable potential for experimentation 
and growth. 

119. In conducting any long range attack, 
the Soviets would desire to learn as rapidly 
as possible which targets had survived their 
initial strikes. We have no direct evidence 
on the Soviet approach to this problem. In 
theory, existing high-frequency back-scatter 
antennas located within the USSR could 
rapidly determine the general areas and 
yields of large nuclear explosions in the US 
However, the Soviets could probably not be 
sure in advance whether this remote detec- 
tion technique would be able to distinguish 
the exact locations and yields of a large num- 
ber of nuclear warheads detonating over the 
US within a short period of time. in any 
event, the information obtained would prob- 
ably not be precise enough to be used for 
retargeting ICBMs. It might assist in pro- 














gramming post-attack reconnaissance morc 
effectively 


120. For more precise post-attack recon. 
naissance, the USSR would probably use 
manned aircraft which would have the eg. 
vantage of being able to seek out and strike 


at targets missed in the first phase. or targets 
of uncertain location, without having to rela; 


information to other attack component 
The Soviets have developed a high-altitude 
reconnaissance aircraft (MANDRAKE) sim). 
lar to the U-2, which has an operating radius 
Suitable for use against Eurasian targets 
In addition, some of their present bombers 
could be employed in a reconnaissance role 


surface aerodynamic vehicles. Such vehicies 
could becorme operational! within the next two 
years More comprehensive damage assess- 
ment could be achieved by employing recon- 
naissance satellites. 


C. Electronic Weorfore and Countermecsures 


121. Soviet capabilities to disrupt Western 
strategic and tactical communications are 
considerable. The Soviets have developed a 
wide range of active and passive ECM equip 
ment including improved chaff, radar, and 
communications jammers and various decep 
tive devices to counter Western defensive 
electronic systems, such as communications. 
air defense radar, and navigation aids. The 
USSR's present capability covers all the sig- 
nificant frequencies used by the West, from 
low frequencies up to 10,000 mc s and poe 
sibly higher. Existing Soviet capabilites. 
however, are not likely to be effective against 
some of the more advanced US commu- 
nications systems, such as those employing 
ionospheric and tropospheric scatter The 
Soviets are continuing to enhance this capa 
bility, and equipment that’ will probably be- 
come available in the future will include 
such improvements as greater power and 
more sophistication 
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122. Airborne Systems. The Soviets would 
probably employ some bombers in an ECM 
role. All units of Long Range Aviation are 
probably equipped and trained in the use of 
both mechanical and electronic ECM. All 
Soviet bombers can be equipped to carry chaff, 
and they have demonstrated capabilities for 
its employment under a wide variety of op- 
erational conditions. Air-to-surface missiles 
designed to home on radar transmitters, air- 
launched decoys to simulate bomber radar 
returns, and infrared decoy flares to counter 
heat-seeking air-to-air missiles could also be 
made availabie provided the Soviets see a re- 
quirement for them. Soviet aircraft are 
equipped with electronic jammers and have 
used them repeatedly in exercises. Future 
improvements could include broader band 
jammers, higher powered and more automatic 
equipment, and increased use of deception 
techniques. 

123. Counte.-measures for Naval Use. Inre- 
cent years, the Soviets have given increased 
emphasis to development of shipboard ECM 
equipment, but such equipment is of only 


limited value to the long range striking 
forces. Because of the risk of detection, we 
doubt that Soviet submarines would employ 
active jamming, but passive intercept gear 
would be used to provide warning of Western 
radar and sonar search activity. 


124. Missile and Satellite Application. The 
Soviets probably are continuing research on 
the reduction of radar cross-sections of mis- 
sile nosecones, and may achieve significant 
results within the next five years. They have 
probably investigated various techniques for 
confusing radar, such as tankage vectoring 
and decoys to simulate missile nosecones. 
They may also develop active ECM, multiple 
warheads, etc., for inclusion in ballistic mis- 
sile reentry systems. 


Vill. TRENDS IN STRATEGIC ATTACK FORCES, 
1966-1969 
A. General Considerations 


125. From the preceding snalysis we can 
derive a number of characteristics which have 
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marked the building of long range strike 
forces in the USSR: 


(a) The USSR's research and development 
programs, as reflected in the expansion of 
test ranges and the development of successive 
weapon systems, have been vigorous. 


(b) In contrast, the scale and pace of de- 
ployment programs have been uneven. Some 
systems, particularly those suited for attack- 
ing Eurasia, have been deployed steadily and 
in large numbers. Others, such as individual 
types of heavy bombers, ICBMs, and missile 
submarines, have often been produced and 
deployed in relatively small numbers. 

(c) This behavior has reflected, in part, 
technical problems and economic constraints. 
But it also suggests that the USSR is willing 
to tolerate a condition of limited intercon- 
tinental capabilities and considerable vulner- 
ability over long periods of time. 


(d) Both doctrinal discussions and some 
features of weapons design, such as vulnera- 
bility ar.d relatively slow reaction times, indi- 
cate that Soviet thinking about the com- 
plex problems of long range attack has been 
less sophisticated than that of the US. 


(e) No well-defined strategic concept ap- 
pears to have governed the forces deployed 
to date. The present composition of the force 
does not suggest that it was designed pri- 
marily for either preemption or retaliation. 


(f{) Present deployment and developmental 
efforts indicate that the USSR, despite the fre- 
quent public stress on surface-to-surface mis- 
siles, has retained diversified forces. 


126. In NIE 11-8-62, we examined the ways 
in which the Soviets might employ their long 
range attack forces in time of war. We con- 
cluded in that estimate that the Soviet target 
concept is very broad and that, while West- 
ern nuclear delivery capabilities top the list, 
the USSR plans to strike at other military 
targets and at centers of communication, ad- 
ministration, and industry, making no special 
effort to minimize civilian casualties. 
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127. We estimated that, in a preemptive at- 
tack during the near term, the USSR would 
probably direct ICBMs and bombers against 
North America and MRBM IRBMs, medium 
bombers, and missile submarines against 
Eurasian targets. We drew attention to the 
special difficulties of achieving simultaneity, 
locating US forces at sea, and attacking hard 
targets. We concluded that the Soviet long 
range strike forces would be inadequate to 
permit the USSR to launch initial attacks 
without expecting to receive devastating biows 
in return. In the same estimate, we noted 
the limitations on the USSR's ability to pro- 
tect its long range strike forces against at- 
tack. We pointed out, however, that by vir- 
tue of hardening in the land-based missile 
force and improvements in the missile sub- 
marine force, the Soviets were reducing the 
vulnerability of a portion of the force in order 
to provide it with some prospect of survival 
and retaliation. 


128. In the succeeding 15 months, the 
USSR has expanded its forces and has made 
improvements in the performance charac- 
teristics of various systems. There is evidence 
that questions of the character of general 
nuclear war and strategies for its conduct 
continue to be discussed. In none of these 
areas have changes appeared which substan- 
tially alter our appraisal of the USSR’s near- 
term capabilities or indicate radically new ap- 
proaches to questions of strategy. But if the 
outlook for the next two years is relatively 
unchanged, the prospects for the later 1960s 
are far less clear. A variety of factors could 
influence the numerical size, the mix of 
various systems, and the characteristics of 
individual weapon systems in the total force 
which will be deployed by mid-1969. 


129. Technical Factors. Much will depend 
upon the specific successes achieved among 


the numerous R&D projects which now may — 


be going forward. If, for example, the So- 
viets were to succeed in developing a new 
ICBM which could be dispersed and main- 
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tained at much less expense than current 
systems, they would probably concentrate on 
it in their deployment program. If not, pres- 
ent and improved versions of the SS-7 system 
would probably represent the bulk of ICBM 
capabilities added during the 1965-1969 pe. 
riod. We know that the USSR is developing 
a submerged launch submarine system of 
MRBM range, but because of uncertainties 
about such factors as the time of availability 
and the operational effectiveness of the sub 
marine and its missile, we cannot predict how 
heavily the USSR will invest in such a system 


130. Strategic Concepts. We are confident 
that the desire for an effective deterrent is 
one of the primary concerns in Soviet policy 
toward long range striking forces. We ex- 
pect this concern to be reflected in an in- 
creasing emphasis on survivability through 
hardening of ground-based missiles, expan- 
sion of the submarine force, and perhaps the 
advent of a mobile MRBM. We believe that 
the Soviets also attach a high deterrent value 
to very-high-yield warheads calculated to in- 
timidate opponents by threatening cities, al- 
though they probably also see some military 
utility in these weapons for such purposes 
as attacks on key hardened installations. We 
believe that the concept of deterrence is prob- 
ably advocated by those who, for more general 
reasons as well, wish to aim at fairly 
moderate-sized forces. We have no basis for 
estimating the force levels which might be 
associated in the Soviet mind with a satis 
factory deterrent posture. 


131. Various classified and public state- 
ments suggest that, as Soviet military leaders 
have begun to comprehend the gigantic dif- 
culties of prosecuting a war in which the 
West strikes first, they have urged a pre- 
emptive strategy upon the political leader- 
ship. The military requirements of a fully 
effective preemptive strategy are themselves 
gigantic, although we are not certain that 
Soviet military thought fully appreciates these 
requirements yet. Arguments derived from 
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the concept of preemption may impart to 
Soviet programming during this period an 
upward pressure beyond levels which Soviet 
planners might associate with the concept of 
deterrence. On the other hand, evidence of 
current military programs and genera! politi- 
cal and economic trends in the USSR per- 
suades us that Soviet policy in the latter half 
of the decade will mot be governed by an all- 
out effort to achieve extensive capabilities for 
preemption against programmed Western 
strike forces.' 


132. Economic Constraints. Expenditures 
on forces for strategic attack, plus those for 
strategic defense, have been the most active 
elements in Soviet military spending during 
1958-1962, rising by some 115 and 70 per- 
cent respectively while total military expend- 
itures increased by about 30 percent. These 
increases have greatly improved Soviet stra- 
tegic capabilities, but they have been among 
the important causes of the general economic 
slowdown of recent years, and this slowdown 
has become a chief concern of the Soviet lead- 
ership. 


133. While forces best suited for Eurasian 
use accounted for the bulk of spending on 
the long range attack mission in 1958, expend- 
itures on intercontinental systems have 
shown more rapid growth and consumed well 
over half of total 1962 outlays on long range 
attack. With the MRBM IRBM force lev- 
elling off and BLINDERS being produced at a 
relatively moderate rate, R&D and investment 


‘The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF 
would reword the last two sentences as follows: 


“Our evidence of current military thinking, even 
in view of general political and economic trends 
in the USSR, suggests that Soviet military policy 
im the latter half of the decade may be shaped 
to a considerable extent by further efforts to en- 
hance pre-emptive attack capabilities In any 
event, arguments derived from the concept of pre- 
emption probably will impart to Soviet programming 
during this period an upward pressure beyond levels 
which Soviet planners might associate with the 
concept of deterrence.” 
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in weapon systems designed for the Eurasian 
theaters will decrease substantially in the 
future, although operating expenditures will 
remain high. Thus, the USSR has some new 
flexibility in the current period which will 
enable it to increase expenditures on sup- 
porting elements and systems for intercon- 
tinental attack. or reduce spending on total 
long range strike force, or choose some inter- 
mediate solution. We believe that because of 
other demands, both military and non- 
military, the Soviets probably will not con- 
tinue increasing total spending for long range 
attack at the 1958-1962 rate, which averaged 
about 20 percent annually. We expect some 
continued although more gradual rise in these 
allocations.’ 


134. Effects of Other Programs. Other pro- 
grams compete with strategic attack forces, 
not only for resources in the broad sense, but 
also for scarce skills and quality materials 
necessary to all technologically advanced pro- 
grams. Strategic defense is a major claimant 
in this competition. We believe that R&D 
spending on antimissile defense will continue 
at a high rate during the period of this esti- 
mate, whatever decisions are taken about ABM 
deployment. The economic demands of the 
Soviet space program are also substantial and 
draw on the same resources. In general, we 
believe that the USSR would have great eco- 
nomic difficulty in pursuing a policy which 
called for antimissile defenses of major cities, 
competition with the space program which 
the US has scheduled for this period, and the 
higher sides—both in numbers and per- 
formance characteristics—of our estimates 
for long range strike forces which appear in 
succeeding paragraphs. 


*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF 
considers it more likely that the rate of expenditure 
for strategic systems will continue to rise at least 
as rapidiy in the coming yéars as it has since 1958, 
since these expenditures probably will include mill- 
tary space systems as well as follow-on missile and 
manned systems. 
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135. The present Soviet view of the likely 
character of future war also imposes on the 
USSR the requirement to maintain large the- 
ater forces. Expenditures on this mission, 
while they have declined somewhat in recent 
years, are still very large; in 1962, according 
to our estimates, they equalled about two- 
thirds of the combined expenditures on stra- 
tegic attack and strategic defense. If the 
Soviets maintain theater forces at their pres- 
ent size and pursue the attempt to provide 
them with improved equipment and adequate 
supporting elements, these expenditures can- 
not be substantially reduced, although they 
can probabiy be held at about the present 
levels. We believe that the proper level of 
manpower and expenditures in the theater 
forces is likely to be a subject of continuing 
contention in the coming period, and it is 
possible that at some point substantial cuts 
will be made, thereby easing economic pres- 
sures somewhat. 


136. Political Factors. In the present and 
prospective strategic situation confronting 
the USSR, there is much which argues for a 


policy of safeguarding national security 
through some fairly moderate level of military 


strength or even, more radically, through 
international agreements to limit or reverse 
the arms race. The experience of the past 
five years should show the Soviet leaders that 
their chief opponent is well able to match 
and overmatch them in numbers of long range 
delivery vehicles and is no less able than 
they to develop improved systems with supe- 
rior performance characteristics. Similarly, 
Khrushchev has had occasion, in a series of 
crises, to observe the limits on the role which 
a long range strike force can play in further- 
ing Soviet political objectives. At the same 
time, his advocacy of a higher priority for 
certain civilian economic programs appears 
to be growing stronger. 


137. Our survey of current evidence on both 
development and deployment of systems for 
Strategic attack suggests no radical change 
responsive to these considerations, but rather 
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a general Soviet intention to continue improv- 
ing their capabilities. The possibilities of a 
more substantial change in Soviet policy 
hinge in large part upon more genera! politi- 
cal changes, such as a new sense of the Soviet 
position in world affairs arising out of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, or a new Soviet judgment 
about the value of strategic attack forces in 
supporting the USSR’s political objectives 


138. In framing the estimates which fol- 
low, we have attempted to take into consid- 
eration all these factors, along with the spe- 
cific evidence available concerning the various 
categories of long range weapon systems 
These estimates are necessarily imprecise and 
are expressed in ranges meant to indicate the 
upper and lower limits outside which, in the 
absence of an arms control agreement, actual 
strength in the period 1966-1969 probably will 
not fall. 


B. Intercontinental Ballistic Missile Forces 


13¥. There is now available to us a con- 
siderable body of evidence from many sources, 
both on the general patterns of Soviet mili- 
tary policy and programs and on the develop- 
ment and deployment of long-range striking 
forces in recent years, from which it is possible 
to identify several broad trends likely to apply 
to the future growth of ICBM and other re- 
lated forces. It appears quite likely that 
present Soviet programming calls for the 
acquisition of some hundreds of ICBM 
launchers for missiles with multimegaton war- 
heads, though the specific size and composi- 
tion of the force in the late 1960's could vary 
considerably within this general range. Ef- 
forts to improve survivability and readiness 
are evidently under way; the hardening of 
a portion of the land-based missile forces and 
the development of advanced submarine mis- 
sile systems point to Soviet concern to have 
protected retaliatory capabilities. 


140. None of the evidence available to us 
suggests, however, that the USSR contem- 
plates forces designed to neutralize US strike 
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forces in an initial blow, nor do the Soviets 
appear to be seeking to match the US in 
numbers of intercontinental delivery vehicles. 
Soviet strategic attack programs place great 
emphasis on ICBMs, but these weapons are 
sharing available resources with other land- 
based and submarine systems, and we believe 
the USSR is investigating the feasibility of 
space weapons systems. Moreover, past Soviet 
investment in air defense and the vigor of 
ABM research suggest that the USSR may see 
its security best served by a combination of 
antimissile defenses and enormously destruc- 
tive, though still numerically inferior, inter- 
continental strike forces. Our evidence thus 
leads us to believe that the Soviets see tech- 
nological achievements in a variety of mili- 
tary fields, including ICBMs, as the best way 
of improving the USSR’s strategic position rel- 
ative to that of the US. 


141. Program lead times and the general 
character of present Soviet missile and nu- 
clear weapon technology wall significantly 
affect the size and composition of the ICBM 
force for the 1966-1969 period. The major 
Soviet long-range missile programs which 
have been observed to date have required some 
2% to 3% years from the initiation of con- 
struction of research and development launch 
facilities to achievement of an IOC, and at 
least two years more to achieve a significant 
force level, say 100 operational launchers. It 
is doubtful that the lower limit of these lead 
time ranges can be appreciably reduced. In 
general, therefore, any new ICBM systems to 
be deployed in quantity during the 1960's 
would need w be under development already 
or to begin development shortly. 


Evidence of R&D Activities 


142. Research and development activities 
at the Tyuratam missile test range, indicate 
that the Soviets will continue to improve and 
expand their ICBM force in the period beyond 
1965. Current activity at Tyuratam almost 
certainly includes preparation for further 
space ventures and product improvement on 
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existing ICBM systems as well as development 
on new weapons systems. 


143. Since the available evidence is incon- 
clusive concerning the specific nature of 
planned improvements to existing ICBMs or 
follow-on systems, we have based our esti- 
mates on these matters in large part on the 
Soviet need to correct deficiencies in the cur- 
rent force, tendencies in Soviet missile design, 
and Soviet technical capabilities. 


Improved and Follow-on Systems 


144. Very Large ICBMs. We continue to 
believe that the Soviets are developing a large 
vehicle (with a million or more pounds of 
thrust) which could be used as a space 
booster, as a “global rocket,” or as a carrier 
for warheads yielding up to 100 MT. As- 
suming that test firings begin within the next 
few months, such a vehicle could probably 
have an initial operational capability in the 
period mid-1965 to mid-1966. If such a ve- 
hicle is employed as an ICBM, the initial 
deployed sites vould probably be soft. To re- 
duce the vulnerability of such a system and 
to maximize its contribution to strategic de- 
terrence, the Soviets would probably wish to 
incorporate hardening at some stage in the 
program, but there are high costs and tech- 
nical obstacles which might limit the degree 
of hardness practicable, or perhaps preclude 
hardening entirely. 


145. Standard-Size Follow-On ICBMs. We 
believe that the Soviets would consider the 
primary qualitative improvements needed in 
the bulk of the ICBM force to be increased 
survivability, shorter reaction time, better ac- 
curacy, and decreased logistic and personnel 
support. A Soviet decision to develop and 
deploy a basically new ICBM in the SS~7 size 
class would depend largely on their view of 
the possibilities of meeting their operational 
requirements through product improvement 
on current systems. These requirements can 
probably be met almost as well and at much 
lower cost by product improvements to the 
SS-7 system as by a follow-on system of the 
same general type and weight. 
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146. Either a new ICBM system or product 
improvement to the SS-7 would probably in- 
clude new launch site configurations improv- 
ing force survivability and decreasing support 
requirements. New configurations may in- 
clude semi-hard sites, or new single launcher 
SS-7 hard sites providing for much greater 
dispersal. Deployment sites of improved con- 
figuration could be under construction in the 
near future and become operational in the 
period mid-1965 to mid-1966. 


147. Soviet development of an ICBM sys- 
tem as smal] as the US Minuteman would 
run counter to trends thus far discernible in 
Soviet long range missile systerns and weapons 


designs. The Soviet chemical industry, partic- 
ularly those elements which have to contrib- 


ute to the development of large grain solid 
propellants, is one of the basic weaknesses of 
Soviet technology. Further, at present we 
have very little evidence on recent Soviet re- 
search and development to support an esti- 
mate that a solid or exotic fueled ICBM as 
small as Minuteman could become operational 
in the 1966-1969 time period. Nevertheless, 
some of the operational attributes of the Min- 
uteman concept would reduce the main defi- 
ciency in the Soviet force—namely its vul- 
nerability to US attack. The Soviets might 
find that a new system could go considerably 
further towards remedying this weakness 
than would an improved SS-7, and such a 
system might also reduce the high mainte- 
mance requirements associated with their 
present systems. 

148. A new missile somewhat smaller than 
SS-7 using improved propellants could reach 
operational status in the period. We believe 
it likely that such a new smaller missile would 
be deployed in hard sites. We believe that a 
new, silo-launched, smaller missile would not 
Start test firings for about a year and IOC 
would not occur until 1966-1967. Should the 
Soviets elect to deploy a new missile in soft or 
semi-hard sites, test firing could begin in the 
near future with an IOC in about mid-1965. 
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Composition and Size of the ICBM Force 
1966-1969° 


149. Whether through product improve- 
ment, introduction of new missile systems, or 
both, the Soviets will increase the effective- 
ness of their ICBM force significantly dur- 
ing the period. Inasmuch as the USSR has 
concentrated primarily on liquid propulsion 
in the post-war period, while emphasizing de- 
velopment of efficient large nuclear warheads, 
the bulk of the Soviet long range attack forces 
operational prior to mid-1969 will consist of 
liquid-fueled missiles ‘capable of delivering 
warheads from roughly 3 to 13 MT. We be- 
lieve that total deliverable megatonnage wi’! 
be increased by increased load-carrying char- 
acteristics of standard sized missiles and pos- 
sibly by introduction of a very large ICBM. 
The accuracy of missiles added to the opera- 
tional force during the period may be about 
0.5-1.0 nm. CEP. Decoys, other penetration 
aids, and warhead shieldin?, could be incor- 
porated at any time, with a sacrifice in pay- 
load, should the Soviets consider that they 
are required. Although there is evidence of 
Soviet interest in decoys, there is no known 
Soviet program to develop them. 


150. We estimate that the deployment of 
currently operational missiles in soft launch 
sites will cease by the mid-1960's. The con- 
struction of sites for SS-7 may continue 
through the period, and may include im- 
proved hard or perhaps semi-hard configura- 
tions. A smaller systern could become opera- 
tional in the 1965-1967 period and could be 
deployed at a rapid rate. Very large ICBMs 
with warheads yielding up to 100 MT could 
enter inventory in 1965-1966, and would 
probably be deployed in relatively smal] num- 
bers to supplement the force. 


151. The low side of our estimate for 1969 
(400 launchers) assures that, in addition to 
deployment of a few very large ICBMs which 


* The Assistant Chief of Stalf, Intelligence, USAF 
disagrees in part with the analysis contained in 
paragrephs 158-162. See his footnote to Table on 
page 38. 
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begin to enter operational inventory in mid- 
1966, the Soviets will at about the same time 
introduce either a new, somewhat smaller 
ICBM or an improved SS-7, possibly in single- 
launcher hard sites. It further assumes that 
when the number of hard silos reaches a level 
of about 200 (about mid-1968) the Soviets will 
consider the resultant force, in conjunction 
with other strategic weapon systems, an ade- 
quate deterrent. The reasons why the Soviet 
force might develop in this manner include 
such economic considerations as the need to 
devote more resources to the civilian economy 
or to anti-missile and space programs as well 
as political factors. 


152. The high side of our estimate for mid- 
1969 (700 launchers), takes into account the 
possibility that the deployment of soft 
launchers, perhaps including some semi- 
hardened sites, is carried somewhat further 
than in the preceding alternative; that a very 
large system is introduced somewhat earlier 
than 1966, and that over 200 launchers of a 
new type—an improved SS-~7 or a new, some- 
what smaller hard system, possibly in single 
silo sites—are deployed. Construction of such 
a force might reflect not only a Soviet concern 
for deterrence, but also an effort to put the 
USSR in a somewhat better position to under- 
take a preemptive attack if a Western strike 
appeared imminent and unavoidabie. 


153. Although the force levels indicated by 
the upper and lower limits of the range are 
derived from technical and strategic consid- 
erations, other force compositions and force 
levels within this general range are equally 
possible. Considering the probability of slip- 
pages in development and deployment pro- 
grams for estimated new and improved ICBMs, 
we consider it unlikely that the operational 
force in 1969 will exceed 700 launchers. Con- 
sidering the extent of present deployment 
activity and the Soviet requirement to main- 
tain a credible deterrent, we doubt that 
the force will level off with fewer than 
400 launchers. In both cases, the Soviets 
would recognize that the force fell far short 
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of that required for a preemptive attack which 
might reduce devastation of the USSR to an 
acceptable level, but in either case, the force 
would include a protected component capable 
of devastating retaliatory biows if it survived * 


C. Medium and Intermediate Range Bollistic 

Missile Forces 

154. As indicated in our near-term esti- 
mate, we believe that the SS-4 and SS-—5 de- 
ployment programs have about run their 
course. By 1965, the operational force will 
probably have levelled off at some 700-750 
launchers (some 15 percent of them hard). 
a full refire capability for soft launchers will 
probably be available, and an improved MRBM 
may have begun to enter the force. Beyond 
this point, the course of the program will de- 
pend, not only on the general factors described 
in preceding paragraphs, but also on Soviet 
technical possibilities in the MRBM IRBM 
field and on trends in Western forces on the 
Eurasian periphery. 

155. Among the technical possibilities, the 
most important is the Soviet option to pro- 
ceed with development of a new IRBM having 
advantages over the SS—5 in accuracy, sur- 
vivability, reaction time, maintenance, and 
sophistication of warhead design. If two sep- 
arate systems are developed, the IRBM would 
probably phase in a year or so after the MRBM, 
Le., in about 1966-1967. It is also possibie 
that the Soviets have elected to work toward 
a single follow-on system which, by about the 
same time period, could cover all MRBM and 
IRBM ranges. In either event, follow-on sys- 
tems are likely to feature hard or possibly mo- 
bile deployment. 


*The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations ‘intelli. 
gence), Department of the Navy believes the force 
level is likely to be toward the low side (400) of the 


of paragraph 162, he would add that « force level 
of 700, while adding appreciably to the cost of the 
program, would neither increase the Soviet deterrent 
posture commensurately nor even approach an ac. 
ceptible capability for preemptive attack 
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ESTIMATED SOVIET OPERATIONAL ICBM LAUNCHERS, 1966-1969" 


CONFIGURATION MID- MID. MID. MID. 
1964 1967 1968 1969 
Soft Launchers 
ist and 2nd Generation’ 150-250 150-250 150-250 150-250 
Very Large ICBM* a few-20 10-30 20-40 25-50 
Hard Launchers 
2nd Generation ‘three silos) 100-125 100-125 100-125 100-125 
85-7 (single launcher) 
or new smaller ICBMs a few-25 $0-100 100-175 100-250 
Tyuratam 25 25 30 30 
TOTAL (rounded) 275-450 325-525 400-600 400-700 





"The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF believes the lower side of 
the ICBM-spread in this Table is unrealistically low, and he considers that if 
the Goviets elect to focus on a new, small, more easily deployed system. the high 
side of the Table is too low. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF forecasts two alternative Soviet 
ICBM force structures and considers that while the lower of these appears to 
be the more likely as of the present, the higher alternative could well be indi- 
cated by developments within the next two years. 

Alternative I, which represents a force of 600-750 ICBMs by mid-1969, is based 
on projection of present evidence of site construction and launcher activation 
rates. It is quite similar in composition to the high side of the spreads shown 
in the Table above. 





Alternative [J starts from the same base in mid-1965 as does Alternative I. 
but Alternative II includes a amall, highly reliable ICBM, deployed in semihard 
or hard sites, which by mid-1969 would represent about half of the entire 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF estimates the size of the Goviet 
ICBM force under these alternatives as follows: 
Mid-1966 Mid-1967 Mid-1968 Mid-1969 
Alternative I 373-450 450-550 $25-650 600-750 
Alternative [J 375-500 $00- 700 650-900 750-1000 


*May include some semi-hardened sites. 


*May include some hardening by 1969. 


156. Assuming that the target system re- 
mains essentially unchanged and the new mis- 
siles are more effective, we believe the Soviets 
would feel under no pressure to expand their 
total MRBM IRBM force in 1966-1969. Im- 
proved systems will probably supersede pres- 
ent systems, and may have largely replaced 
at least the SS-4 by 1969, when that system 
will have been in operational service for nearly 
11 years. Thus the proportion of hard sites 
(and of mobile launchers if introduced) will 
probably increase as the period advances. 
The re-use of existing deployment and sup- 
port areas by new missile systems is likely, 
but some redeployment can be expected as 
time passes. 
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157. The developments which we can fore- 
see in Western forces within range are not 
likely to add to potential Soviet MRBM IRBM 
targets in a major way—for example, addi- 
tional Polaris forces and possible mobile or 
seaborne MRBMs in NATO will be essentially 
untargetable by ballistic missiles. We there- 
fore believe it likely that Soviet MRBM IRBM 
force levels will remain fairly constant in 
1966-1969, but we do not exclude the possi- 
bility that a genera] strengthening of NATO 
forces would generate enough concern in the 
USSR to result in some incremental expan- 
sion. Assuming no arms control measures 
involving nuclear-free zones in Europe, it is 
possible that political and military develop- 
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ments in NATO and the Warsaw Pact will at 
some point lead the Soviets to move some 
MRBMs into the Satellites, but we believe the 
Soviets are highly unlikely to turn any over 
to Satellite control. The Soviets will continue 
to retain their capability, exercised in Cuba 
in 1962, to deploy these systems rapidly to 
remote areas. 


158. We have also considered the possibility 
that the Soviets will come to view the Chinese 
as a threat requiring them to allocate a por- 
tion of their MRBM IRBM capability to pos- 
sible employment against China. The advent 
of a nuclear capability in the hands of a 
completely intransigent Chinese regime could 
conceivably bring this about. In general, 
however, we think that worsening Sino-Soviet 
relations over a long period would be more 
likely to influence Soviet ground force deploy- 
ment in areas near China, and perhaps to 
motivate the Soviets to retain more bombers, 
such as BADGERs, capable of employing con- 
ventional as well as nuclear weapons. 


D. Submarine-Launched Missile Forces 


159. The combined ballistic missile force in 
mid-1965 is likely to be about 55-65 subma- 
rines, of which some 15-20 will probably be 
nuclear powered. A portion may be armed 
with 700 n.m. submerged-launch missiles. 
The number of missiles carried by this total 
force will be at least 160-190, and it may be 
considerably greater if new classes of subma- 
rines have more than three tubes each. Some 
submarines will probably be engaged in rou- 
tine patrols in open oceans, including areas 
within missile range of US targets. The force 
will thus add an important element of sur- 
vivability to Soviet strategic attack capabili- 
ties. 


160. We think the Soviets will continue to 
consider missile submarines an important 
adjunct to their ground-launched missile ca- 
pabilities, and we expect the requirement for 
capabilities to attack surface naval formations 
to continue. On the other hand, the growth 
of the force may be affected by the availa- 
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bility in the USSR of increasing quantities 
of militarily competitive but less expensive 
delivery systems, especially hardened ICBMs 
Beyond these generalizations, our estimate 
for 1966-1969 depends in considerable meas- 
ure on the technical possibilities for still fur- 
ther improvement in submarine missile sys- 
tems. 


161. Longer range missiles would have ad- 
vantages over present systems, especially by 
allowing submarines to operate in broader 
ocean areas while remaining within range of 
potential targets. Although there is no evi- 
dence indicating its ultimate use, if the new 
ballistic missile now being tested at Kapustin 
Yar to a range of about 1,000 n.m. is intended 
for submarine use, it could probably be cp- 
erational in limited numbers of submarines 
by 1966, or perhaps even slightly earlier. 
If an even longer range missile is developed, 
it would probably require a new submarine 
class designed specifically for it, and such 
a weapons system could become operational 
later in the period. In general, we think the 
the chances of such a development would be 
greater if the Soviets can develop at some 
reasonable cost a system with a larger num- 
ber of missiles per submarine. We have no 
evidence of work on new submarine projects 
beyond those about to become operational, 
but limitations in our ability to acquire such 
evidence are such that new projects can reach 
operational status without confirmation of 
their existence. 


162. Considering all factors, including esti- 
mated construction capabilities and programs 
and the possibilities for improved systems, we 
believe that the number of additional nuclear 
powered ballistic missile submarines added to 
the force in 1966-1969 could range from 10 to 
15. This range is due in part to our uncer- 
tainty about future Soviet allocations of nu- 
clear submarines to the missions of torpedo 
attack and anti-submarine warfare. We be- 
lieve that construction of diesel-powered bal- 
listic missile submarines will probably be term- 
inated by the mid-1960's. Existing units, with 
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the possible exception of the older Z class 
conversions, are likely to remain in service 
throughout the decade 


163. We do not anticipate significant tech- 
nical changes in the cruise missile submarine 
force in 1966-1969. A new missile with in- 
creased range could be developed but this 
would increase the problems of coordinating 
targeting and guidance. Conversion of addi- 
tional numbers of aging W class submarines 
seems unlikely. Some of the newer Z and F 
class submarines, which are diesel-powered 
but of significantly greater range, could be 
converted to the SS-N-3 role in order to 
further enhance Soviet naval capabilities 
against Western naval surface forces and sea 
lines of communications. The number of nu- 
clear-propelled units to be added to the forces 
in 1966-1969 may be in the range of 6 to 12. 


164. On the basis of these considerations, 
we estimate as follows the trends in Soviet 
missile submarine forces in 1966-1969: 

ESTIMATED SOVIET OPERATIONAL MISSILE 

SUBMARINES 1966-1969 


MID. MID. MID. MID. 
1966 1967 1968 1969 


Ballistic 
Nuclear 17-24 19-28 8=6©21-32 23-36 
Diesei 41-45 41-45 41-45 41-45 
Crutse 
Nuclear 12-16 14-20 16-24 18 28 
Diese! 20-25 «8620-30 8 =.20-30- 20-30 


E. Long-Range Bomber Forces* 

165. With the growth and improvement of 
missile capabilities, the Soviets would prob- 
ably plan in the later 1960's to employ bomber 
forces in the follow-on attacks after initial 
missile strikes had been delivered, or to sup- 
plement the retaliatory blow if the USSR were 
attacked first. Aircraft equipped with pene- 
tration aids and nuclear weapons would prob- 
ably be used for increasingly specialized mis- 


* The Assistant Chief of Staff’, Intelligence, USAF, 
disagrees in part with the analysis presented in 
Paragraphs 174-176. For his views see footnote 
following Table on page 4). 


sions, such as armed reconnaissance (includ- 
ing maritime) and attacks on selected hard 
targets, as well as on targets of uncertain 
location 


166. We believe that if the USSR actively 
pursues R&D work and commits funds for 
production and deployment, new military 
aircraft capaive of intercontinental ranges 
could be brought to onverstional use in the 
1966-1969 period. The Soviets are technically 
capable of developing either long endurance 
aircraft (for reconnaissance and or low alti- 
tude penetration) or high altitude aircraft 
with maximum speeds of about Mach 2-3 in 
this time period. Considering the types and 
quantities of missile delivery systems they are 
likely to have in 1966-1969, as well as the 
probable continued availability of e.cisting 
heavy bomber types, we think it unlikely that 
the Soviets will bring any follow-on heavy 
bomber to operational service during the pe- 
riod of this estimate. The Soviets will con- 
tinue to advance their state-of-the-art in large 
and high speed aircraft, and their work on 
advanced transports will provide a techno- 
logical and production base which they could 
shift to military purposes should they come 
to consider this necessary or worthwhile. If 
this occurs, US intelligence is likely to obtain 
indications of development and production at 
least @ year or so prior to the entry of a follow- 
on bomber into operational units. 


167. Barring this possibility, the increasing 
age of the BISON and BEAR, and continued 
phase-out of BADGER, will produce a reduc- 
tion in both the heavy and medium bomber 
components of Long Range Aviation. The 
output of BLINDERs will probably continue 
to be shared between Long Range and Nava! 
Aviation. BLINDER production may con- 
tinue through at least the mid-1960's. It is 
possible that the further development of So- 
viet missile capabilities, coupled with renewed 
force reductions, will produce a sharper de- 
cline in the strength of Long Range Aviation 
However, on the basis of present trends, and 
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considering normal attrition, we estimate as 7F. Spoce Weapons Systems 


follows the strength of Long Range Aviation 
in 1966-1969: 


ESTIMATED STRENOTH OF SOVIET LONO RANGE 
AVIATION®* 1966-1969 








Bombers and MID. MID. MID. MID. 
Tanker: 1 p64 1967 1968 1968 
Heavy 

BISON 85-100 80-95 73-05 70-90 
BEAR 735-100 70-95 65-90 60-85 
TOTAL 160-200 150-190 140-185 130-175 
Medium 
BADGER 550-4675 400-525 300-400 200-300 
BLINDER 175-225 200-275 200-325 200-350 
TOTAL 725-900 600-800 500-725 400-650 


* The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 
Gisegrees in part with the discussion in Paragraphs 
174-176 and with this Table since he considers they 
represent an underestimation of the importance the 
Soviets will continue to give to manned strategic 
aircraft as an important adjunct to their ground 
launcher missile capabilities 

He estimates that the introduction of a follow-on 








aircraft will result in composition of Long Range 
Aviation as follows 
Fombers and MID. MID. MID MID. 
Tankers 1966 1967 1068 1969 
Heavy 
BISON 100 95 oo 85 
BEAR 100 9S a4) as 
FOLLOW-ON 6-10 0-30 10-45 20-45 
TOTAL 200-210 190-220 190-225 190-235 
Medium 
BADOER 725-778 650-700 575-625 500-550 
BLINDER 175-225 225-275 275-325 300-350 
TOTAL 900-1000 875-875 850-850 800-900 
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168. On the basis of evidence presently 
available, we are unable to determine whether 
the Soviets now have plans or programs for 
the military use of space. The limitations of 
this evidence, however, are such that our 
chances of identifying such programs are 
poor. We believe that the USSR almost cer- 
tainly is investigating the feasibility of space 
systems for military support and offensive 
and defensive weapons. Soviet decisions to 
develop military space systems will depend 
on their expected cost and effectiveness as 
compared with alternative systems, and on the 
USSR's estimate of the reaction of other coun- 
tries. In this connection, the Soviets would 
probably recognize that any deployment of 
an orbital bombardment system would be an 
act of major international import which 
would greatly intensify East-West hostility, 
prejudice the option of detente tactics, and 
give a strong new stimulus to Western mili- 
tary programs. 


169. Any orbital bombing system of real 


military significance would require satellite 
vehicles in some number, and would accord- 


ingly be extremely complex and expensive. 
Important developmental progress toward 
such a system within the decade would re- 
quire a major Soviet effort to perfect hard- 
ware and to develop advanced techniques. In 
considering whether to pursue such an effort, 
the Soviet leadership would examine the likely 
political military aspects of orbital bombard- 
ment systems in relation to the mix of forces 
for long range attack they would hope to 
have in the late 1960's and beyond, and the 
cost effectiveness of the alternative systems 
open to them. We think that they would be 
likely to consider orbital bombing systems 
primarily as a means of supplementing their 
existing types of forces rather than visualiz- 
ing such weapons as replacement or substi- 
tute systems. They would probably also con- 
sider them as one way of introducing addi- 
tional complications into US defense plan- 
ning. Finally, they would probably consider 
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them as @ qualitative advance in weapon 
technology which could support Soviet claims 
to a parity or even superiority in total stra- 


tegic capabilities. 


170. There is a wide range of delivery 
techniques and types of orbital forces which 
might be sought by the Soviets, with con- 
siderable difference in developmental require- 
ments, costs, and effectiveness. To provide a 
threat of retaliation against population cen- 
ters, they might find a relatively small force 
of Umited effectiveness sufficient. For pre- 
emptive employment against smaller or 
harder military targets, however, a large so- 
phisticated force with short times to target, 
near-simultaneity of delivery, and an accu- 
racy approaching that of ICBMs, would be 
necessary. 

171. For accomplishing military missions, 
we think that during the 1966-1969 period, 
orbital bombardment systems will not com- 
pare favorably with ICBMs in terms of reac- 
tion time, average life, reliability, vulnerabil- 
ity, accuracy, or targeting flexibility. In addi- 
tion to being less effective militarily, an or- 
bital bombardment system will be consider- 
ably more costly that an equivalent delivery 
capability with ICBMs. Based on consider- 
ations of cost and effectiveness as we now 
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understand them, therefore, it would appear 
unlikely that the Soviets will during this 
decade deploy orbital bombardment systems 
of military significance. Further. if the So- 
viets enter into a formal obligation to refrain 
from orbiting nuclear weapons, this will con. 
stitute a factor inhibiting such deployment 


172. We recognize, however, that the So- 
viets might reach different conclusions as to 
cost and effectiveness, and in some future 
phase of East-West relations, political consid- 
erations might lose their effectiveness. More- 
over, considering the pace of developments 
in the weapons field in general, it is extremely 
hazardous to estimate Soviet decisions for a 
period of many years ahead For these rea- 
sons, a firm estimate as to whether the Soviets 
will deploy an orbital bombardment system 
within the 1966-1969 period cannot be made 
at this time 


173. If the Soviets do proceed with an or- 
bital system, we believe that they are more 
likely to seek a small force of limited effec- 
tiveness than a very large ard sophisticated 
one. In any case, developmental testing of 
an orbital bombardment system should be ob- 
servabie to us at least @ year or two prior to 
attainment of an accurate, reliable system 
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Initial Operational Capability (JOC)—Date 


conditions with war- 





tween launching aircraft and target at the in- 
stant of missile launch. 


Circular Error Probable (CEP)—The radius 
of a circle in which, statistically, one-half of 
the impacts will occur. Inherent missile ac- 
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committed to launch. 





GLOSSARY OF MISSILE TERMS 





the percentage of missiles on launcher which 
are “reacy missiles.” 

Reliability, on Launcher—The percentage of 
ready missiles which will successfully com- 
plete countdowns and leave their launchers 
at scheduled times or within 15-30 minutes 
thereafter. 


Reliability, in Flight—The percentage of mis- 
siles launched which detonate as planned in 
the target area (Le., within three CEP’s of the 
aiming point). 


Readiness Conditions—The following condi- 
tions of readiness apply to all ground 
launched ballistic missiles having ranges 
greater than 350 n.m. 


Condition 4: Launch crews not on alert. 
Nosecone and missile checked but not mated. 
Missile guidance system not adjusted for par- 
ticular target and missile not erected or 
fueled. 

Condition 3: Launch crews in launch area 
and on alert. Missile and nosecone mated 
and checked, but in prelaunch storage build- 
ing. 

Condition 2: Launch crews on station. Mis- 
sile with nosecone erected on launch pad. 
Propellant facilities in position, attached, and 
ready to start propellant loading. Guidance 
system set. 

Condition 1: Launch crew on station, mis- 
sile propellant loading completed Guidance 
rechecked. 


Reaction Time—Time required to proceed 
from @ readiness condition to firing. 


Refire Time—Time required to refire from 
the same pad or launcher. 
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SOVIET LONG-RANGE GROUND LAUNCHED SURFACE-TOSURPFACK MISSILE KYSTEMS EXTIMATE! 
CHARACTERISTICN AND PERFORMANCE 





chamactemearics & enveree sannas.* peeton a TION 
PERFORMANCE BS-3* nS 4 SS-5° SS-6° uN-7* NN wf 
Initial Operations! Capability. 1956 late 1058 late 1961 iw barly 1u62 Mot 1063 
Mat. (perational Mange 630 1,020 2,200 6,000 6 GO som 
(am) (NKR) 
Ciuidanee Racio inertial Inertial Tnertoml, promeebely woth Macher inertial luertinl, geemebly with Marke mmerteal 
radu: aamet ¢ racle: anment ¢ 
Aceuracy (CEM) (am) 10 iM 10 2 1-2 ! 
Warhead Weight (the) 2.00 2 1 sn ce. 1 2,000 5,000 
Crom: Latt-( Weight (the) 60. nA 10, S00, 2606 ter um) 
Configuration Bingle Ntage Hingle Stag: Hingle Stage Varallet Tamiem (2 tage) Tamiem (2 stage) 
Propetlants Non-storable Rtorable Mtorrabole beeqene! Non-storalele Reoralebe beepeenel Neves ete oratibe 
bquued becqundt lecqusd Voc geneel 
Heady Missile Mate * no”, noe, “Oo”, non, nS" ? 
Heliability on Launcher * wor, wo, woe” nS“, nS", ? 
Reliability in Phebe no”, R5% BS, 55% oo", ? 
Overall rehatulety ‘ % oo”, 45°, 60% Hh", 55 00% 
Reaction Time from Readiness &® hours K hours More than & hour Morethan l6hourse More than 10 hours M hours 
Condition 4 

3 244-5 bee 24-5 bre 2-3 hee 12 hours 3 4 hours 2 J hours 

2 %{-2 here 84-2 bre’ SS 1-2 here \% he‘ % he * 

i 15 min 15 min 5-15 min 5 15 min 5-15 min 5 15 min 
Hold Time Condition 1 1 hour Many hours Many hours 1 hour Many hours Alwut | hour 
Refire Time 4 6 hee 2 3 hee 4-6 bre * 16 hours 10 teowrs © 4 6 bre 





* These relrabslsty rates may be high, ermce the effects of Sowset operational conce pls and troop training siandarde are al least as important as technical charactersetice 
on determination of system reliability, and we have no reliable basse for estimating these effects 
' The Ausietea t Chief of tall, Intetligenee, URAP belreves that the BK-8 in as likely to be large an emall. If large, ene of tte characteristics would differ from 
thoer shown 
It ie unbkely thet « large missile would have the extremely short reaction times listed; rather, it is likely that reaction times would more nearly approach 
thoes listed! for the BR -6 In acidition, the groas weight and warhead weight would probably he within the following limits 
Crome Weight 350 000 to 500 000 pounds 


Warhead Weight 8,500 to 15,000 
Nuctear Vield 
* Por the views of the Director, one nor Agrnecy as to the size of the BA-K, seer his footnote, page 14 


* The BN 3 system has probably gow been phased out in favor of the BN-4 

* The 8B 4. BN-5, BS-7, eed probaldy BB OK are depheyed in both aoft end hard configurations 

* harly teste of the BH 6 tnedicated that « heavy nesecone weighing 11.000 t) 15.000 the was delivered te alout 4500 0m Mase on heat transfer techniques 
availaiile at that tie, the warhead war cetimated to erigh 6.000 to 10.000 thn Mase on preacnt technelogy, the 8S 6 probally can cefiwer « 10,000 to 12 Gm 
th) warhend te the eamer distance (4,50 nom) provided that @ new nosecone were developed and Might tested = With « Ventk apper stage, the KN 6 cute le. 
liver a 17,000 1 warhead ty 450 fm ranger, but because of the probatde cegradation of accuracy and re hatdlity, ee consider such « comldenteen hiahly on 
VNkely 

* A cracticn beeen may bee weed te eetateh direction refercare 

* Virevbemtels severe teat tetatere freer tetmestom to the hard configuration 

© Wevesbel peeeetemtels tre Oboe: soeremal cemetimeme cormebithom foe bared coomtiguerat kon 

© Dect Chee cect coretigurationn of theee os et eene 
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‘ TABLE 2 
SUVIET SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MissILE S\STEMS ESTIMATED 
‘ CHARACTERISTICS AND PERFORMANCE 
CHARACTERISTICS AND OESIGNATION 
PERFORMARCE sS-N-3 * 38-K-<4 SS—N-~5* 
Initial Operational Capability 1961 1960 * 1963 
Type Surface-launch cruise Surface-launch bael- Submerged-launch bal- 
lastic - 
Maumum Uperational Range 300 350 } 
(o.™m.) —_ 

Speed Loe -supersonic N.A. 
Cruise Altitude (ft) 1,000-2.000 NA 
Guidance Inertial with active terminal Inertial 

homing 
Accuracy (CEP) 150 ft. with termiaal homing 1-2 nm i-2 om 

agains: ships 2 nm against 

land targets 
Warhead Weight (ibe) 500-2,000 (HE or nucicar: 1.500-5 500 (nuclear) Unknown: |. 500° (nuciear) 
Propulsion Turbojet Stor. liquid Stor. liquid 
Reliability on launcher * 80% 0% 70-00% 
Reliability in Flight 85% 0% mO% 
Reaction Time 5 mins 5-8 mins. to launch 3) Unk 

miss: ies 


* Theor relrabiltty raice may be high, since the effects of Soriet operational concepla and troop training standards are at 
least as important as (echnical charecterietica in determination of system reliability and we have no relvable baste for eeti mating 
these effects 

* Ao improvement of the S8-N-3 is expected to appear in the near future it sill probably iocorporate higher epeed. 
aud a higher cruise altitude, thereby increasing range capability 'o about 450 nm It could be incorporated in current 
cruise missile submarines, with litte or no modification of the submariuc 

* Characteristics estimated for the SS-N-5 ar2 tentative = 1t has been launched from a submerged submarine to ranges 
of about 700 n.m and there are indications in telemetry that it emplors liquid propellants. The reaction time probably 
will be comparable with that of the 58-N-4 system. 


* Ap interim operational capability probably «as achirved about 1955 «ith a missile of lesser range 


' Wovld probably be the sormal readiness coadition for hard configuration 


* A radio beam may be used lo eetablieh direction refereace 
* Probably somewhat higher for miasiies in the hard coafiguratwon 
* For the soft coafiguratioe of these systema. 
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SOVIET MISSILE BUBMARINES ESTIMATED CHARACTERIATICS AND PERFORMANCE 


TABLE 3 


cy 











DIMENSIONS PERFORMANCE ARMAMENT PATROLS CaPasicrTizs */* 
mMaKkI- sus- 
Lanorn/ DISPLACBMENT wun SURFACED sxor- MEROED Ton- Dats PaTROL BrDUR- 
rrre/cisse ° eee suURFACED/sUB- OrEn- sreeD ceL sreeo/ 4g. 0 aenee/ = ON BADIE = DURA- cs 
(veer) MEROED aTina (anos) eree» 8 (aNoTS) ses ¢ Tree ara (wm) TION pacvann 
(Tone) DErtTn (gNoTs) ENDUR- TION (ware) 
(rr) ance (wm) 
2% Ballistic Missile m 
a Nuclear-Power H.......... 365/32 5,000 5,900 800 Max 20 NA 20 3/B8-N-4 20 5,300 oO Bee we 
~ fe) Cruise 12-14 NA 12-14/- 10 =. 6, 600 Fac] G 
ra) Diese!l-Vower G..... 320/28 = 2,350 2,800 = 800s Max 17.5 10.5 16/12 24 «3/8S-N-4 2 4,400 60 Sea 9 
me Cruise 8.3 6.0 2/100 10 4,700 St Ful me 
on 1 4,850 6 Ful OO 
© 2 ZConverion........... 295/27 1,950 2,400 750 Max IK4 7.0 15/15 24 2/RN-4 204,300 sn Om 
>= Cruise 8.5 7.0 25/125 0 5450 60 te a 
x 1 6,150 5K Ful >> 
Cruise Missile 
Nuclear-Power K.......... 370/32 5,100 6,000 «800 Max 20 NA 18/- 16 6/88-N-3 20 8=5,300 60 Bee 
Cruise 12-14 NA 12-14/- 10 §= 6, 600 
1 7,800 = 
Diesel- Po wer 
W -Conversion oe 249/721 «81,050 §=61,350 «650 «=—Max 18.5 6.8 135/135 12 2/88-N-3 20 1,800 40 Sea Ly 
(TWIN CYLINDER) 
W-Conversion -.ee 275/21 «61,150 11,500 650) Cruise 10 6.8 2/100 10 4/88-N-3 10 8 2,600 30 Fuel Ss 
(LONG BIN) 1 3,000 34 Fuel —™ 
J (4 cylinder)... 6... ae 280/33 Unk Unk Unk Unk Unk Unk Unk Unk Unk tink Unk 
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* These submarine types represent the bulk of the Soviet submarine missile forces. In additwn, one Z class was converted Ww fire one SS-N-4, one W class 
was converted Ww fire one S8-N-3, and at least one modified (5 class diesel-powered submarine is capable of the submerged launch of the SS-N-5. These few 
variants probably all served as testbeds. 

* The time on station and radii (distance Ww station) have been computed on the basis of various operational factors, principally those relating to “Bea en- 
durance”™ and “Fuel endurance”, 

“Sea endurance” is defined as the total length of time that a submarine can remain at sca without repleashment under combat condilions and is estimates! 
on the basis of personnel endurance, general habitability, food, spare parts, and consumabies other than fuel The H aod b. classes of ouclear propelled subina- 
rines are estimated to have a “fea endurance” of 60 days. The G and Z-Con. classes of diesel puwered submarines are extimated w have a “Mea endurance” of 
60 days, while the W-Con. is estimated to have a “Ses endurance” of 40 days. 

“Fuel endurance” is defined as the total length of time that a submarine can remain on patrol under combat operational conditions without refueling For 
diesel-powered submarines, it ie computed on the basis of fuel consumption resulting from an arbitrarily assumed average transit routine of & hours surface, * 
hours snorkel, and 8 hours submerged operations daily; fuel consumption on station is computed on the basis of « few hours of snorkel operations daily, euf- 
ficient only to maintain the state of charge of the main storage battery for sul»merged operation the remainder of the day 

The endurance and maximum operating redii of nuclear-powered sulbmarines are limited by factors other than fuel For the purpuses of thix table (t hax 
been arbitrarily assumed that Soviet lear-powered submarines would transit to station using the following critena 

Speed of 7 kts in area where ABW opposition ie anticipated (assumed to be about '} of the time) 

Speed of 13 kts in arcas where ABW opposition is not expected (about % of the transit time) 





* Belected distances from Soviet ports: 2 
NORTH BERMI'DA % - 
west on Po] S 
BAITian NEw 45 
reow-To ICELAND 1eLEsa MalLipak TORE NORFOLK GIBRALTAR PANAMA m 
Kola Inlet. .......... 1,500 1,600 3,350 3,950 4,000 2,050 5, 600 oF 
Loe San 4 ph | 
rrou-Tu SFATTLE 8 =6—6pHONOLULI MANILA ANUELES FRANCISCO SINGAPORE Panama =G 
Petropaviovek ....... 3,200 2,750 3, 100 3,600 3,400 4,200 6,500 > 
Viach vostok , 4,400 3,700 1,900 5,000 4,550 3,000 7,730 
* Torpedo capacities are the maximum numbers which can be carried. Any combination of torpedoes/mines could be carried, substituting two mines for 


each torpedo 
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TABLE 4 
SOVIET AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILE SYSTEMs ESTIMATED 
CHARACTERISTICS AND PERFORMANCE 
KITCHEN As-4* 
Ww DESIONED i DESIGNED 
FOR BOOST) = FOR. OU BTAINED 
GUIDE rucHET CRUISE rUcET 
KENNEL ae-! aiprte as-2 8 6KANGAROO as-3 PROrILE PROFILE 
Initial Uperational Capability 1956-1957 1960-1961 1969-1961 1964 1064 
Max. Operational Range(o.m.) 55 100 350 425 260 
Guidance 
Against Ships Beam riding with Mid-course iner- Inertial Unknown Unknown 
semi-active tial with active 
homing radar terminal 
homing 
Against sell defined targets 
on iand Beam riding Mid-course onl: Intertial Ustnoen Unknow: 
Aceurecy (CEP at Max. Rangr) 
Against Ships 150 feet 150 feet ° Unknown Unknown 
Against lend target lam lto2 a.m lto2oa.m lte2am lto2am 
Warbead 
Trpe HE or wucirer HE or nuclear Nuc Nuclear Nuclear { 
Weight (ibs) 2.200 2,200 ona 2,207 + 2.200 + \ 
Speed (MACH No) 08 t0 09 16 1.5 to @. 650t 105.000 3.0 80.000 = 
feet allitude feet altitude 
Reliability on Launcher* 0% 80% 80°, Usksown Unknown 
Reliability in Flight 10% 70% 70% Unknown Unknown 
Employment Primarily anti Primarily soti Primarily Usknown Uaknoen 
ship; could be ship; could be against land 
vueed against used against targets 
land targets land 
Carrier aircraft BADGER B* BADGER C BEAR B BLINDERB BLINDERB 
Number of missiles 2 i i 1 i 





* Theoe relrabslity rates may be Argh, ernce the effects of Soviet operational concepis and troop training standards ere oF 
leaet as importan: as technical characteristics in determination of system relrabilily, and we hare no reliable base for esti matine 
theee fects. 

* Estimated characteristics are indicated for alternative flight profiles compatible with missile design and are deducet 
solely from limited photography 

* To launch AS~-1, BADGER must be at an altitude uoder 20,000 feet. and at « speed below 215 knots 

* May have some limited capability against naval formations with greatly reduced accuracy and range 
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TABLE 5 NSEc é fe» 


SUVIET MEDIUM AND HEAVY BOMBER WEAPON sYSTEM= 
Estimated Performance Under an Uptimum Mission Profile 


(Calculated in accordance sith US Mil-C-SOLLA Spec except that fucl reserves are reduced to permit « maximum of Jv 
minutes loiter at sca level. and eircraft operate at altitudes permitting mawmum radius ran ce | 
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sapdcer’* BIsOS etan’ sUSDER* 
Combat Radius range (nm) ' 
a 25,000-Ib bombioad. — 2700/5100 4150/7800 
one refuel -- 3680 6900 ~ _— 
b 10.000-Ib bombicad 1800 3450 2900 5700 4500 8800 1350.27 5 
ove refuel 2500 470 3800 7 500 - 18503750 
"a ¢. 3,300 Ib bombived, 2000 3900 3000 ‘6000 4700 9300 1550 3300 
cp one refuel 2650 5200 3900 7800 = 2150/4400 
a d. With ASM 
i. 2245-1 1400. 2500 _ _ - 
= one refuel 1950/3400 — _ - 
i. 1nAS-2 1600 2050 = — - 
one refuri 2250 4100 _- - - 
ii. 1n£A5-3 -- _ 3900/7 500 - 
one refuel — - 5200; —— - 
iv. lAAS-4 _ a =_ 1200 2450 
ove refuel _ _ — 1800 3600 
Speed Altitude (kte/ft) 
a. Maximum speed at optimum 
altitude, 10,000-ib bombiload 555. 14000 535 19000 300 /25000 825 36000 
b Target speed target altitude 
10 000-Ib bombload 475 42000 460 43000 435/41500 690 42000 
c. Launch speed launch altitude 
with ASM 
i. 2nA8~-1 250 300/ -- — 
10000 20000 
i ix A8-2 425-475 309000 _ ~ - 
fe iti, 1xAS-3 - — 420, 39000 
iv. 1xA5-4 _ _ — 630 41000 
Combet Ceiling (ft) 
a 10.000-Ib bombloed or As Mis) 47,000 46,000 41,000 52,500 
System Accuracy (CEP) 
a Bombing accuracy ' 
i. From 40,000 ft 2000-2100 ft 2000-2100 ft 2000-2100 ft 2000-2100 ft 
B li. From 20,000 ft 900-1400 ft. 900-1400 ft 900-1400 ft 900-1400 ft 
b ASM eccurery 
oa i. AS-1 150 ft. va. ships _- 
ots inom ve coastal targets 
ne 
ii. AS-2 150 ft. we. ships, 
i-2 om ve constal targets 
seed ii. AS-3 - -- i-2 om ve 
land targets 
iw. AS-~<« _ -- i-2.am ve 
land targets 
System Reliability (%) 
a. Aircraft reaching target areas 
in North America unrefveled | 
refueled 73/60 73/60 73/77 73/6¥ 
b. AEM reliability on launrher** 
' in flight 
i. Al 90 80 _ _ ' - 
i AS-2 80/70 - = _- 
ii. AB-3 _ = 80/70 -- 
iw. AB — - - ; 
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* Servet operating manuals for the BADGER contain data which indicate thal the range of the BAUIGER os ives thon « 
have estimated. These data are preacnily under intense siudy 

** Theor relrabslety rates may be high. since the effects of Soviel operational concepis and troop traiming standards are oi 
least as importani as technical characteriatice in determination of sysiem reliabiliily and we hare no reliable bans for ral) mating 
these effects. 

' The range and radius figures given in this table are maximum figures. They are applicable to the most up-todat- 
models of these aircraft, fying optimum mission profiles on direct routes The use of older model aircraft. standard 
mission profiles indirect routes. low-level penetration or other tactics designe! to delay or evade detection and inter. 
ception would reduce the effective range The calculation of degration in range and radius resulting from sophisticated 
penetration tactics is a compict process which can best be accomplished for individual missions As a rule-of-thumb for 
low evel operations of heavy bombers, the radius at optimum altitude will be decreased about | 6 to 2 miles for every 
mile Bown at cca level. 

* BADGERs have been observed with 2 AS-i missiles (55 om. range), KENNEL, of with | AS-2 missile (100 oo 
range), KIPPER. : 

* BEARs bave been equipped to carry one AS-3 missile (350 om. range), KANGAROO, rather than « bombiced 
The AS-3 missile is estimated to seigh about 20,000 Ibs. Some BEANs are being equipped for probe and droguc re- 
fueling. 

*BLINDER A ie @ bomb carrier, which was observed without refueling probe. range and radius estimates assume « 
dash of 200 n.m. at M 1.2. A refueling capability could be developed for BLINDER A atany time. BLINDER B he 
aerial refueling equipment and carries one AS-4 KITCHEN, range and radius missions include 100 nm dash at Mii! 
Radius estimates for both versions include supersonic dash into and out of target area, «hile ranges include dash iuto ares 
only. 

* Bombing accuracies indicates are for vieual bombing or radar bombing against * elldefioed targets » ith free-fall bombs 
These figures are not applicable to drogue-retarded bombs, «bich sould be much less accurate. 

* Includes the follow ing operational attrition rates. excluding combat attrition (a) 90% of aircraft at home bases sould 
be in commission after 5-10 day maintenance standdown prior to initial operations. (b) 90% of aircraft in commicsion 
at bome bases would be launched from staging bases. (c) 90% of aircralt launched from staging bases or directly from 
home bases on unrefueied missions « ould arrive in target areas (d) 85% of aircraft launched on refucied missions 8 ould 
arrive in target areas. Calculations for BEAR with ASM are based on refueled fights direct from home bases All 
others assume arctic staging and refueliog of BADGER, BISON, aod BLINDER aircraft. It should be noted thet eith- 
out prior maintenance standdos n, the in commission rate of heavy bombers at bome bases « ould be about 70%. and for 
medium bombers about 60% 
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October 25, 1963 


Mac: 


The attached is a comment on McNaemara's Strategic Forces 
Memo in its own terms. I have given a copy to Spurgeon Keeny 
and, informally, to Alain Enthoven. 


In reading this comment there are a number of things to 
bear in mind: (1) The loose connection between the argument 
and the numbers might indicate that it is McNamara's judgment 
that these numbers are the minimum the Services will accept. 
This is one way to interpret constancy of numbers in relation 
to changing arguments. (2) The Budget provides for a decision 
to procure only 50 of the 250 Minutemen additional to those 
already authorized which it sets as the force goal. A decision 
on the remaining 200 is yet to be made. The change downward of 
this year's over last year's force goal figure -- although 
achieved mainly by faster retirements of Atlas E and Titan 1 -- 
may signify that the present 1200 figure need not represent a 
final commitment. 


On the disarmament side it can be argued that there might 
be some advantage in the smaller figure if we made it explicit 
to the Soviets that we were reducing our force goals. Absent 
such communication, variation up or down of the magnitudes here 
involved probably would not affect the Soviets much. 


On the other side it can be said that the Dov presentation 
concentrates rather narrowly on Soviet forces. If we look as 
far ahead as 1969 we should be considering the contingency of 
other significant forces. Whether an increased general reserve 
is best achieved in the form of Minutemen -- which might have 
some difficulty in reaching certain targets -- or in the form 
of more SSBN, is another question. 
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Mr. McGeorge Bundy October 25, 1963 


For all these reasons, especially the smallness of the 
saving achievable in FY 65,and the undesirability of presenting 
a target to Goldwaterism on this issue, I am content to let my 
argument rest where it is. I suspect that Enthoven's response 
to it will be to change the rationale of the DOD figures 
without changing the figures. 
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COMMENT ON DOD DRAFT MEMORANDUM: STRATEGIC STRIKING FORCES (August 31, 1963) 


E 
: 


(1) The DOD paper examines the strategic retaliatory force in a somewhat 
different framework of argument than that of the previous two years. Our 
1969 strategic forces other than Minutemen are assumed fixed, and the 
choice among 3 Minutemen forces is considered: 1200 (of which 920 are 
improved); 950, and some larger force than 1200. The conclusion is that 
a force of 1200 Minutemen is adequate; a larger force has little extra 
usable military power, and the smaller force does not give an appropriate 
degree of assurance against the possibility of highly unfavorable 


contingencies. 


(2) The 1200 man Minutemen force goal for FY 69 is justified in terms of 
the concept of “assured destruction”, defined as a hich degree of assurance 
that, under pessimistic assumptions and adverse conditions, the programmed 
force can destroy a sufficient fraction of Soviet industrial capacity and 
kill a sufficient fraction of the Soviet population to put beyond question 


a deliberate nuclear first strike on the U. S. as a rationale Soviet policy. 


(3) Beyond a capability to achieve assured destruction, we might seek two 


successively further goals: damaging limiting capability, and full first 
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strike capability. As far as first strike capability, the paper argues 
that by the end FY 1969, Soviet hardened and submarine launched missiles 
will be sufficient in number so that even a very large increase in our 
strategic forces (to 1950 Minutemen) combined with a large increase in 
active and passive defenses ($80 billion worth), could not prevent the 
Soviets from causing an unacceptably high level of U. S. casualties; 

i.e.: 30 million. This would be the case even if the Soviets built the 
level of forces we now expect. However, so large an increase in our own 
offensive and defensive programs could be expected to provoke a significant 


Soviet response, and further increase the expected level of U. S. casualties. 


The increase in the damage limiting capacity that is achieved by extra 
Minutemen beyond the programmed 1200 is so small that the additional forces 
are not justified. However, the gain in this respect from the force 
increase between 950 and 1200 is judged worth-while. The firures 


summarizing these arguments are shown in Tables 1 and 2 which follow. 


ee ee ee eee ee ee eee oe eee 
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TABLE I 


U. S. Second Strike Capabilities, FY 1969 


(Expected Results With Alternative U. S. Forces vs. Medium Soviet Threat) 








Force I Force II Force III 
(Incl. 950 MM) (Incl. 1200 MM) (Incl. 1400 mm) 
(a) (b) (a) (b) (a) (b) 
Missiles Total Force 
only incl. A/C 
Urban 
Industrial Targets 
Number 215 215 215 215 215 215 
Fatalities (millions ) 80 83 90 
tamed) 50 50 50 50 50 50 
High Urgency 
Number 433 520 545 649 584 678 
% of total 50 60 63 75 68 79 
Other Military 
Number -- 268 34 367 8 37 
% of total -- -31 4 43 s hy 
- 3 - 





Number of 
Minutemen 


o 
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Table 2 


U. S. Second Strike Capabilities Against the Soviets, FY 1969 





Expected Pessimistic 
Factors Factors 
(a) (b) (a) (b) 
% Fatalities $Industrial 
Capacity 
47 oT 17 30 
59 70 18 32 
68 82 25 45 
71 88 30 51 


73 90 33 29 
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(4) The arguments used to support the choice of 1200 Minutemen are not 
such as to justify that figure with any precision. With small changes of 


emphasis, the same assignments could be used to justify 950 Minutemen. 


How much “assurance” of how much destruction is enough? The difference 
between 68% and 71% of Soviet population killed under the expected 
conditions of Soviet defensive capability and U. S. operational efficiency 
clearly does not justify an increased force. Does the difference between 
25% and 30% casualties under unfavorable essumptions? (See Table 2). The 
unfavorable assumptions on Soviet defenses, (a nation-wide fallout program 
plus ABM protection for 10-15 cities); Soviet forces (top instead of 
middle of range of predicted future size; improved reliability, decreased 
CEP); U. S. forces (decreased reliability and survivabijity) form a quite 
unlikely constellation indeed. Each contingency is described as the worst 
consistent with the available evidence. But if each “worst case” is 
assumed to be as likely as the expected outcome -- an asswaption that 
gives little credit to our estimates -- for these six factors (treating 
fallout protection plus AIBN deployment as one factor), then the 
combination of unfavorable outcomes has a less than 2% probability (1 in 64). 


How much insurance against this unlikely contingency should we buy? 


at is clear that the smaller force would be just as effective as the 


larger one in causing the Soviets to harden and disperse their own missile 
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forces. With a reduction in our Minutemen forces from 1200 to 950, the 
total ratio of U. S. ballistic missiles to Soviet missile launchers 
would change from 1967 to 1100 to 1726 to 1100. Certainly this difference 


‘would not justify the Soviet decision to stop hardening. 


In terms of damaging limiting capability, the difference between 1200 and 
2950 is fairly small. Under favorable assumptions for us of adequate fall- 
out protection and enough warning time to enable us to hit the Soviet 
striking force, the 250 extra Minutemen would reduce U. S. casualties 

by some 3 1/2 million from 84.5 to 81 million. As for counter-force 
capability, the proposed force would permit attack on 865 time-sensitive 
targets (assigning defense suppression entirely to Hound Dogs on alert 
B-52's). With only 950 Minutemen, this number would be reduced to 685; 
enough to cover all Soviet missile launchers, bomber bases and sub-bases, 


but omit fighter bases and targets in the satellites. 


The difference between the two programs, namely 1200 (920 improved) and 
950, (with approximately the same proportion improved) would be about a 
billion dollars over the five year period. The saving in FY 65 would, 

however, be only the $50 million to be spent in FY 65 on the procurement 


of the 50 additional missiles authorized for procurement. 


(5) The comparison between the missile forces proposed in successive 


budgets, and the arguments used to support them is instructive. In 1961, 
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the strategic force goal (for 1967) was justified in terms of a controlled 
counter-force capability, somewhat short, however, of a full-first strike. 
In 1962, counter-force was de-emphasized, in favor of our ability to limit 
damage to U. S. should deterrence fail. This year, even damage limitation 
is accorded relatively small emphasis, and assured destruction becomes the 
keystone of the argument. Yet the changes in the relation f our proposed 
forces to our estimate of Soviet forces and other major elements in the 
Soviet target system, as shown in Table 3, do not reflect this change in 
rationale. Indeed, the little shift there has been is in the opposite 
direction. Soviet targets have been declining in number while our force 


goals have remained essentially constant. 


i 
: 
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TABLE 3. 
Proposed U. S. Missile Forces and Estimates of Selected Elements in the Soviet 
Target System 
1961 1962 
for 1967 for 1968 
Total U. S. Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBM & SLEM) 1987 2163 
Total Soviet target list 1TT5 1510 


Total Soviet Missile launchers 


(ICEM, IREM, SIEM) 1400 1548 
Total Soviet high urgency targets 1225 848 
Total Soviet fixed missile targets 925 612 
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Memorandum for President Kennedy 





Washington, November 7, 1963. 


[Source: Department of Defense, JCS Records, JMF 7000 (3 Jan 64). 
Top Secret. 7 pages of source text not declassified. | 
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BAGIS MATIOMAL SECURITY POLICY eee 
s|'| 
the Basie Cpncept hr heey 
se ‘ydln i fate 
av ale . 
Que of the firet statements of on American atuinistration's (5...) 


fawn 


40 hart) 


Basie National Security Policy was made by President Polk when’ 
mo teBO GeEEgD Sumesett, on the Gay of bas Snengennten, ens of” 
ned four ania purposes: te re-cstebliahn the independent Treasury, 
te reduce the tariff, te acquire California, and to settle the ora 
Qvegen boundary. Inf folre iol 
This statement met the chief requirements of any mar: *" / 
Ite goals were eufficiensly specific, important, ant feasible |v ( 
to be a useful guide te the President in the condast of Mis aésin- ! 
istration end te future historians in appraising ite record. Their = 9 _ 
attainment moved Bancroft te conslede that “viewed fram the standpoint 
of resalts, thés e@uinistration wee perhaps the greatest in our 
histery, certainly ene of the greatest.” 
Por the neut quarter ef @ century, successive WS adninistre- 
tiens were able te focus on mush the came goals - te extend and 
maintain the Union - becouse they coulé 40 co within the sheltering 
frenework of @ wevking international order. 
This epter ~ which eneured the ect « contury of predominant 
peace and wepreceéenped progress fran the Congress of Vieuns te 
Weld War I - rested on the stvength and leaderchip of the great 
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2. 
states of Barepe, and particularily em the naval and economic 
power of the British Bupire. 

Tue great Burcpean civil wares Gestroyed this order. smid its 
ruins, em eggreesive aupire - the USSR - unde ready te extend its 
power end te create a new international saystes east in ite image. 

In reapoense te this threat « anew comcast of UW basic national 
security pelisy came inte being. It was perhaps best mamarised 
uy George Keumen in his 1947 Pore’ er Affaire article as “leng- 
term, patient, but fim end vigiian= eemtainemt ef Seviet ex- 
pensive tendensies...the edreit and vigilest epplicestica ef counter- 


feree at a series ef constantly shifting geographic and political 
points, eorreapending te the chifts and mancuvers ef Seviet policy.* 


The peliey wee auinently successful. I is, in part, because 
of ite success thet the international seens is new changing in 
several important reapeste, 

In beth the Western and Commmist camps, previously polarised 
ereund Vachiagten and Mecceu, power is proliferating. The preblens 
and eppertmitics we face in Barepe, Asia, and other less developed 
areas are ties coming increasingly te resemble those of « tredisicn- 
ally multigewer weeld, ‘They arise out of « complex set of inter- 
acting trends whdeh cen me longer be auscesefully centrelied merely 
ty reacting éefensgively “te the chifte and mancuvers of Sevict 
policy"; altheugh Noesow and Peking puree ayetematic policies of 


exploiting 
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. OUAEES setionalion in the Pree World to their at- 
vantage end cur Giscenfiture. 

Resistense te Cummmist threats and pressures is as important 
es it ever was. Bat it is met euewgh. The estebliczeent and 
maintenance of a viable world order calls for a protracted and 
creative effect em the part ef the United States insluding, but 
@ing for bayend, mere holding eporations against Commmist encroach- 

Uaderiying the concept of “containment” was aluays 
tem visien ef such ao censtrustive GW geal. It is aw 
possible end nesceeary te place insreasing euphasis on 

The need for greeter euphacis wen cur construstive geal is 
mot new. I8 bas boom increasingly evident ever the last decade, 
ena UW estions have inereasingly seapended to it. 

Bet 18 would now be useful te define the concept of US Basie 
National Security Pelisy an whieh this approach is based, se that 
WS courses of estion cen bo geared te this concept with increasing 
















Fizet, 1% mast keep the pense ~ eapesially the musicar pease. 
This meens thet we must enintein oufficiost ailitery strengtm® te 
dover, or if neccesary Gefeat, aggression with aintem rim of 
apreeding heetilitice. 


a a a -. +... s 


q 

















i 
the entive men-Cammmist world, whe less éeveleped, a0 well 

es Geveleped, coutrics mast have an eppertumity te eshieve the 
progress ené ctatus they sock within its frencvork. 

Deira, 16 chouléd be able te fend off Commmist disruptive 
effertes end te contribute, ty ite attractive powsr,te leng-tem 
censtrustive trends in the Biss. 

Heurth, 1¢ mast promote relationships aneng | 
uhich would Rarness effective Barepeam power te the 
end construstive purposes inéiested above, in greater 
hes been the case te dete. The same is true of Japan, 
cocperation ané sense of meeningful destiny, im eonsest with the 
Waited States and the weet, the stability ef the Resific continucs 
te depend. 

Bech of these four beatings ie Ciscuseed below. 








IXi. Befsnee 
A viable iabewustional qyeten presupposes a steble ailitaryz 
im whieh aggression beth large end mal) 
ew Gefented if it cocurs, and in which there 
ef gemerveal waslear war cecurring through 










ecvalation er missaleulaticn. | 
Prem this objective certain major VE couress of action can 
we decced.. 
tire, 
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EAgee, we wewt Geter the Soviets and Chinese Communist 
from rationally choosing all-out use of force, and we must be 
able to deal with such «a conflict as rationally as possible if it 
nevertheless occeurs. We thus need so powerful and invulnerable 
a strategic nuslear foree, and so convincing a linkage between 
our vital interests and its use, that Soviet and Chinese leaders 
could never doubt that in any general nuclear war their power 
position would be drastically worsened. | 

Second, against that strategic nuclear beckairop but ia the 
area beyond its direct and assured effects, we must Geter lesser 
aggressions or defest then with the least devastation if they? 
oceur. We thus need effective non-molear strength - including 
allied forces, ready US forces, and mobilisable non-milear US 
power backing them up. The object should be to maintain a capacity 
to deal with two simultaneous Communist aggressions in widely 
separated areas, a8 well as to maintain enough [free world oounter- 
insurgency capability to cope with likely guerrilla assaults on 
vulnerable coumtries. 

at a mast achieve these military goals in ways which 
retaferse tht elbeeion and confidence of other free nations, To 
ao this, we must maintain substantial and visible power overseas, 
as tangible evidence of our will and ability to beck up free nations 
with effective military strength. 

Fourth. We must minimise the risk that general nuclear war 
will oecur by accident, miscalculation, or unintended escalation. 
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6. 
Tais yegeires (1) eafequards to ensure effective Presidential 
control ever US strategic forces and over tactical nuclear 
weapons in US end allied hands; (ii) that the design, protection, 
end planning of theese nuslear forces be such as to reduce the 
need for their early or pre-aaptive use in response to aubiguous 
evidence of impending enemy attack. 

Fifth. Armes control should be envisaged as an additional 
means of contributing to ea stable military enviroment; 1% 
should reinforce, rather than weaken, the contribution ef Gur 
military progrems to such a: enviroment, Partial retuettens? F, 
in armed forees should not be envisaged which would 7 
our strategic nuslear superiority or cur ability te frustrate 
noa-nuclear aggression. High pricrity should go te measures which 
would reduce the risk ef miscaleulatica. 


IV. Lees Developed Areas 
Whether a workable international agystes can be created 
will depend, in large part, om the outcome of presant trends 





nae . end traditionalism of various 
kinin, pudStiedd Ghites in these areas seek to achieve greater 

The obstwcles they face are formidable: ileck of reso irces, 
of trained manpower, of needed institutions, and of innovation- 


minded leadership. > tn 
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countries may well end by playing somewhat the seme role in world 
affaires that the Balkan nations played before 1914; 1i.¢., generating 
instability whieh ereates tempting opportunities for external 
intervention and thus drews the great powers into conflicts equally 
ruinous for them and the nations over which they dispute. 

In the degree, on the other hand, that these countries’ con- 
structive efforts to modernise seam to be making headway, the 
Likelihood is increased thet they will gradually eserge on veqpens- 
ible members of the international order, capable of 
their independence end of evolving slowly toward forms of gov 
based on consent. The inherently revolutionary charecter of the 
modernisation precess makes it inevitable, however, that we will 
live end operate over the feresesable future in a setting of chronic 
crisis. 

A major US objestive should, therefore, be to assist construs- 
tive modernisation efferte in less developed areas. Arrangements 
within the US Goverment should be sush as to ensure that this 
objective edahingy to receive high priority and emphasis, and is 
net evershatougs | day-to-day ¢rises and problems. In line with 
this béate 

-The esonamie purpose of our eid should be to encourage and 
reward modernization efforts. We should hold te this criterion 
as firmly as we can without damaging other US security interests, 

recogniting 
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resegnising that Giversions in one instance may quickly become 
precedents in another. In applying this criterion, it should 
be berne in mind that under-developed nations range over a wide 
spectrum and that the standard of self-help performance that 
can be expected - and the type and amount of aid that is needed 
under that standard - will vary with the degree of under—developmecnt. 

-Since successful modernisation will require far greater ex- 
ternal resources than are likely to be provided under US sggecpriated 
sid, efforts te elicit a maximm contribution fron other seuroes = 
the EximBenk, IBAD, IMP, other developed countries, and petvel 
investment - should receive increased eauphasis. 

-Since cultural change in less developed areas is one of 
the majer prerequisites to their modernization, we should encourage 
the emergency of innovaticon-minded groupes through exchanges of 
persons and information, assistence for education, programs and 
projects that will promote private enterprise, and like measures. 

All of thie will omly bear fruit if the less developed countries 
are, at the same time, discouraged frem pursuing disruptive external 
adventure. GA imgA ve 0 US purpose to apply external constraints, 
as mncestany, £a0 Gis purpose - using Ui mechanimns, wherever 





Vv. Tae Bloc 
Our first ebjective vis-9-vis the Commmists is to protect the 
constructive 
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9. 
construstive tage en which we are enbarked in the free world 


against disruption as a result ef Communist pressures or diversions. 


This means not only maintaining the military foree referred 
to wader III, above, but also making clear to the Commmists that, 
if necessary, it will be used - and semetimes specifying the cir- 
cumstances. We should promote ecmmmmications - informal as well 
as formal - with Moseow to this end. And we should try, over 
the longer run, to develop tacit understandings with the #2 
as to the ground rules governing our competition. *: gt * 

It also means trying to elose out crises, when they amp, 
(1) in eueh a way as to make ¢risis-mongering sees an 
able occupation to the Commmiste; (11) with as little diversion 
of free world energies from our leng-term constructive progres 
as consistent with this purpose, 

Our second objective vis-e-vis the Commmists is trensforme- 
tion of the imperialistic Commmist dictatorships inte regines 
which can play a constructive role in the international order 
we seek te If euch a tremsformation is to cecur without 
omtiiel inh § pose an intense danger to our security, it 


cnt, Vis teweghd gheut ehieriy ty presmures and trends within the 
sles. We ed’ cidtribute to this evolution in two ways: 


First: Ry the way in whieh the free world arranges its om 
affairs. The extent to which the Commmists perceive that the 
emerging international free world erder seems likely te work, i.¢., 

te offer 
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te offer Gthinégiiag - rather then enlarging - opportunities for 
Communist treublo-aaking, cannot help but iafluense the Soviets’ 
view of their om role in world affairs. 

Second: Ry our posture toward the Bloc. We should seek to 
maximise the exesire of the USSR te the cutside world, and to 
widen the contacts between the peoples of Eastern Burepe and the 
West at every level. We should weloome temporary or partial detente, 
in the belief that this will be condusive to euch exposure gud . 
contribute to long term evolution in the Bloc. We should eyideuse 
a willingness to enter inte business-like negotiations on éieth 
issues, and seek otherwise to suggest to the Soviet leadesw (til 
they can find rewarding opportunities for participation in the 
emerging international order if they are willing te do so on terms 
consistent with its basie purposes, 


*, 
r 
‘ 





Vi. The Atlantie Hard Core 
If our only aim were enly te prevent Commmist expansion, 
USB policy would have eshieved ite ehjective in Burope. This area 





nae yess - te the point where its subjection by Communian 

Nore 
then cur Sarepean pelisy has fallen short of ite objective in two 
reapects: 

First: The muilding of a workable international system requires 

that 
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teas Barepe’s segeurces be available for defense and for aid 
to less developed areas in much greater asounts than has 60 
far been the case. ‘The Buropean will to bear these sacrifices 
is lacking, in part, because individual govermments remain pre- 
occupied with relatively local interests and, shocked by the 
drematic postwar decrease in their national power, ao not 
believe that inereased national effort could have significant 
effect. The situation might change, however, if desisicab aseutd 
increased effort could be taken by a single European 
for ite members as a wiole. Europe's potential for 
to the defense and development of the free .ordd might then 
become sufficiently clear to move the Buropeans to needed 
external action. 

Second: The existing situation in Burope makes it difficult 

to pursue the strategy vis 9 vis the Bloe outlined under V, above. 
Por e Burope ef fatherlends will, cover the long rm, include a 
German fatherland recovering its sense of national pride and purpose. 
Tee theses wete®. Wp Soviets would perceive, rightly or wrongly, 
im thie Geveleghent could pose serious obstacles to a relaxation 
of tenbéens, @iy.in s geminely integrated Burope is the German 
sense of national identity likely to be sutmerged in sufficient 
Gegree to eliminate this probles. 

It is for these reasons - related to our broader purposes 
vis-@-vis the Blec and the free world es o wi - that the out- 
come of the contest in Burope between proponents of gemine 
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inhagrétion ant 6f @ loose confederation of nationally conscious 
states is ef vital manent to the US. 

That issue will be decided in Burope, and by Europeans. 

The US eam influence the cuteces, however, in three ways. 

-Ry reiterating ite dediestien to genuine Buropean wmity 
with clarity and force, as was Gone on the President's recent 
trip te Burepe. 

<Gy qrebting eotiens ieee wus give ofS GS EE. 
ment te nationalist forees. ae Gentde 
representa, in some sense, beth “European” and na A " %, 
we must distinguish between them in responding to his gréiyaeiee 

-Ry holding out elearly US readiness to enter into more 
meeningful partnership with eo waited Burope - i.e., our willingness 
to sot up the pelitical “diresprate” de Gaulle proposes, but only 
if our opposite manber could be a waified Europe; end our willingness 
to see the MLZ evolve toward new forms of control if the Buropeans 
Gan epeak with ome voice on this matter. 

Burepe's pp toward integration will be slow, however. 
In te are pressing items on the Atlantic agenda, 
ain meek, be through such instruments as are feasible 
in tees prose Ghat of Rarope. 

These will generally be instruments in which the US and other 
Atlantic nations deal with each other severally, rather than 
in whieh the US and « Buropeen entity confront eeck other bi- 


laterally. 
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Ie the GED we must seek to concert domestic 
policies fer mere rapid growth, and te ecordinate national pro- 
grens of asnistance for Coveleping areas. 

In NATO we must press ahead with efforts to build en agreed 
MATO strategy and to make allied pelitical consultation more 
effective. 

In the HLF working group we must progress towards an 
Atlantic missile fleet under sult | 

In GATT we must get on with the Kennedy Round of trage:”. 
negotiations. tra: oy 

In all these forums we must try to move ahead with the. uggent 
business of the Atlantic partnership, even while the questien 


“who speaks on behalf of Burepe” amaits an ; 


ws 


VI, Comelusion 
The courses of action outlined in this paper are focused 
on the creation emd defense of a viable world order, to replace 
gf war and revolution. 
th of these courses will involve slow and gradual 
moet soil cin ver aries pone 
ty theiy Very nature, the long-tem, constructive trends 
which we seek te encourage in Western Burope, the less developed 
areas, end the Blece will tele time to work themselves out. We 


hare a 
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yore a clear musienal obligation to lead the Free World, but 
US attempts te forse the pace are likely to be unevailing or 
contre-productive. 

We will, therefore, need consistency in holding to our 
goals and patiense in pursuing them. We will need to resist 
the recurring temptation to seek ostensible short-tem “successes” 
at the expense of our long-term objectives, in the fase of the 
occasional set-backs and diversions which are uneveidable im sush 
@ leng-term effort. 

To this end, « clear articulation of our strategic emeegp “ui 
is called for. GM 

This peper suggests such a eoncept. The steps needed to give 
it effeet are elaborated in more deteil in the lenger document 
that follows. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


November 15, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
Mr. Bundy 


SUBJECT: 15 November Budget Meeting with Secretary McNamara 


The Bureau of the Budget has prepared a detailed briefing paper that 
you have received covering the principal issues which the staff believes 
should be discussed with Secretary McNamara at the 15 November 
meeting. Some of these issues, particularly in the R&D paper, are 
not very important and will probably not be brought up by Gordon at 

the meeting. Without attempting to comment on all of the questions 
raised by the BOB, I believe that the most important issues involved 

in the five draft memoranda submitted by Secretary McNamara are 

the following: 


(1) National Deep Underground Command Center (DUCC). Secretary 
McNamara recommends that a DUCC for the Washington area be approved 
now and that it be authorized at an austere size suitable for 50 men at a 
cost of $110,000,000, The first issue is whether we should consider 
constructing a DUCC facility at all at this time. I believe that a DUCC 
facility would significantly increase the chance that the President or 

his successor would survive a nuclear attack and would be critical 

to our ability to attempt to direct a controlled response under top 

civilian and military direction, In the 1970 period without the DUCC, 

it is difficult to justify much of the expensive command and control 
apparatus that we are now purchasing. Although it is often argued 

that the President cannot support this proposal since it is directed 
toward his own safety; I do not believe that this should be a decisive 
consideration since this is not the basic reason for the facility and 

the facility would not, in any event, be available until after President 
Kennedy's second term was finished, While it might also lead to some 
adverse comment abroad, I believe it would help to make our talk about 
controlled response more credible and would drive home the implications 
of nuclear war both at home and abroad. 
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The second issue is the proposed size of the installation. I believe 
there is agreement in all quarters (DDR&E, JCS, OST, and BOB) 

that while the 50-man DUCC would protect the President and his 
successors, it would be entirely inadequate to fulfill the command and 
control mission, I believe, therefore, that it would be a mistake for 

the Administration to request a facility that clearly could not accomplish 
its advertised purpose. This would appear to invite the charge that the 
Administration is initiating a project and intentionally misrepresenting 
its ultimate cost. I recommend, therefore, that, if we decide to proceed 
with the DUCC, we either (1) approve the 300-man facility or (2) fund 
the 3500 foot shaft for the facility separately and indicate that further 
study must be given to the required size of the facility itself. 


(2) Air Force Tactical Aircraft Program. The most interesting issue 
raised by OSD in their paper is the proposal to substitute Pershing 
missiles with QRA aircraft, I believe there is general agreement that 
this is a very good idea, 





The BOB will question the OSD proposal to buy war consumables against 
180-day objective as opposed to the existing plan to have a 90-day supply. 
The BOB will also make the new proposal that the European MACE force 
be phased out in view of extreme vulnerability. I believe the BOB is 
correct on both of these items. 


The procurement program for F-4C aircraft presents a major issue that 
is not considered by the OSD or BOB memoranda and which we will bring 
up at the meeting. This program involves a total of about $900 million 
in FY 65. In its present configuration, this aircraft is not suited for the 
ground support role for which it is being procured and is not, in fact, 
particularly well suited as an interceptor which would be its secondary 
role. The aircraft will be substantially improved and made suitable 

for its intended role when new avionics become available in late 1966, 

A retrofit program would either be impossible or extremely expensive. 

| would propose, therefore, that the large FY 64 purchase of F-4C 
aircrait be stretched out until the improved version becomes available 
and that awe much as possible of the $900 million be deferred, It is 
estimated that this can result in a real reduction of FY 65 funds by 

$700 million, This deferral should also make possible a more rational 
decision as to whether we really want to buy F-4C, F-111 or some other 
aircraft for future ground support in the European theater. 
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(3) Attack Carrier (CVA Forces). This paper does not directly bring 
up the FY 65 budget issues. In general I believe it is a very poor paper 
that does not really make a case for the indicated force levels and does 
not address itself at all to the key issue of nuclear vs. conventional 


power. 





In the event we should have a very tight FY 65 expenditures budget, 

I believe we should still consider deferring the FY 63 CVA which 
McNamara has just directed be constructed as a conventional carrier. 
No case has been made that there is a requirement for this carrier or 
that there is any urgency in proceeding with its construction, There is 
very widespread feeling that "if the carrier is built)’ it should be 
nuclear. Therefore, I believe that even at this late date it might be 
possible to defer actual initiation of the project on the basis of a 
desire to give further consideration as to whether it should be nuclear 
or conventional, 


In any event it seems most unwise to commit the Administration firmly 
to construction of an additional carrier in FY 67 before the problem 
has been given serious study. 
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(4) Research and Development. In general, I believe that the 
proposed R&D program is very sensible. Most of the points raised 
by the BOB are small and not of real policy interest. I believe the 
most important issues for discussion are the following: 





a. Dynasoar. While the R&D memo suggests that this program 
might be unnecessary, the actual decision is not faced. I believe 
that serious consideration should be given to cancellation of this 
project in connection with a reorientation of Gemini to a joint 
DOD-NASA undertaking. 





b. MMRBM,. Secretary McNamara wants to proceed with a full- 
scale MMRBM development, The BOB staff believes that the MMRBM 
project should be either cancelled or substantially cut back, I 
believe that an MMRBM type system might represent a significant 
capability in future as yet unforeseen circumstances, Therefore, 

I believe the MMRBM development program should be continued 

at a reasonable rate; however, it should be made clear that the 
program is not developed to any specific systems concept such as 
road mobile truck system proposed for deployment in Germany. 





c. B-70. In view of possible forthcoming decisions relating to 
"O" project, I believe that serious consideration should be given 
to eliminating the third aircraft in the present B-70 program which 
was conceived primarily as a test bed for equipment relating to 

the B-70 system. I understand that this could result in a saving 

of some $90 million but would still permit flight of the first two 
aircraft which would yield information of aerodynamic interest 

to the supersonic transport program and give some yield for the 
billion and one half dollar investment in this program. 


Spurgeon Keeny 
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22 November 1963 
MEMORANDUM FOR MR. BUNDY 


SUBJECT: FY 65 Budget Discussions 


You undoubtedly will get comments on specific programs from 
BOB and Spurgeon Keeny. The attachments hereto are an attempt 
to put the budget packages I, Il, and Il] into a somewhat broader 
perspective, with specific comments directed more to suggesting a 
sense of direction than to hitting hard particular programs. The 
attachments discuss the Budget's Message, DOD Analytic Methods, 
and Strategic Forces. 


After reviewing the DOD memoranda, I agree with your judgment 
that there appear to be few burning dollar issues to concern the 
President. (The attachments raise some issues of tactics and 
procedures.) Ken Hansen mertioned some problems in TOA (Total 
Obligational Authority). If there is such a problem, I would think 
BOB would be asked to carefully sort out TOA, NOA, md expenditures. 
Only then can the dimensions of the problem be properly evaluated. 


WOE swan 
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THE BUDGET'S MESSAGE 


Assuming that this year, as in previous ones, the SecDef will 
use rationale before Congress similar to that found in his draft 
memoranda, and further that much of this rationale will reach the 
press, the public probably will get this picture of the defense budget: 


? a. An across-the-board cutback (see attachment). As 
compared with the FY 62 budget, strategic offense TOA will have 
decreased 42%, defense 18%, and general purpose forces 10%. * 


b. The completion of a reversal in overall strategic doctrine. 
The SAC sword of the 50's will become the shield in the late 60's; the 
ground forces in Europe are to become the sword. 


c. Indecision with respect to active and passive defense of 
the United States. 


d. A reappraisal and downgrading of the enemy threat. 


Of these four points, three of them (a, b, and d) were found in 
abbreviated in the SecDef's Economic Club speech. That speech 
created a small flurry in European newspapers; when this budget hits 
the streets the reaction will almost certainly be much more pronounced. 
Are we prepared diplomatically to explain our reasoning to our allies? 
The December NATO meetings become important in this connection. 
The Europeans may deduce that the US is not planning either to make 
sufficient resources available to make possible (even with increased 
European budgets) the local defense of Europe, or to build strategic 
offensive forces that would be used in the defense of Europe (because 
of their inability to strike first and reduce counterdamage sufficiently. ) 
This realization may further accelerate the divisive trends within 
NATO. Such a development could have and-~-in an election year 
especially--probably would have domestic implications as well. Ir 
addition, if DOD arguments lend themselves to the criticism that this 
Administration is cutting back both our ability to strike the USSR and 
to defend ourselves against a Russian attack, more fuel would be 
available for the domestic political fires. 


What all this adds up to is that the coming year is not a good time 
either at home or abroad to launch forth on educating the world in our 
new military thinking, especially since most people have not yet 
absorbed the materials (and different emphasis) from previous years. 


* Army and Marine only. SECRET 
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TOA 
(Billions of $) 








FY 62 FY 63 
Strategic Offense 9.11 8.53 
Continental Defense 2.12 1.94 
General Purpose Forces * 7. 67 7. 63 


* Army and Marine only. 
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FY 64 FY 65 
7.53 5.33 
1. 96 1.75 
7.61 6. 90 
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STRATEGIC FORCES 


If there is any controversy in the budget, it probably will range 
around strategic forces. Carl Kaysen showed me his comments on 
the earlier DOD strategic forces draft, and seemed to believe that 
950 Minutemen could do almost the same job as 1200. He did not press 
for a reduction in the force goals, however. The DOD memorandum 
also is a bit open-ended on this point. 


In terms of total force objectives, a case of sorts could be made 
for going above 1200, if one holds to the DOD approach of evaluating 
missiles in terms of possibly saving lives. Basically, DOD is saying 
that the cost of additional missiles beyond a certain point is not worth 
‘the lives they might save. How would this look if expressed in terms 
of cost effectiveness? According to TOA figures, 950 Minutemen 
-cost $10.2 billion. Following a US first strike such a force would insure 
the survival of about 372 million US and West European citizens (derived 
from table, p. 21). For about another $2.7 billion (p.15) one could get 
another 450 missiles and save 417 million people, some 45 million more. 
- The cost per life potentially saved is about $62. The cost figures used, 
however, are total program costs through FY 69. Assuming 1967 
delivery, the cost per year for each life saved would be less than $31 
‘through FY 69--and the cost per individual per year would go down for 
some time longer. The cost per life potentially saved going from 950 
-to 1200 missiles is about $57, or less than $24 per year for the two 
year period. 

Is it somewhat absurd to put a value on life that way, or to determine 
force requirements in such a way? It seems that is where the DOD 
approach must eventually lead. As long as one holds to the marginal 
theory, it is not merely enough to be in the area of diminishing marginal 
returns. Asl 5a) turns" exceed marginal costs, it is still 
"profitable" to build missiles. 


The preceding is not designed to justify any particular number of 
missiles as an objective. It should cast some doubt on the numbers 
and the methods of reaching them in DOD. 


In the FY 65 budget, rather than focusing solely on 950 or 1200 for 
FY 69, it would seem better to analyze what we need to attain our 
objectives between now and then. The DOD memorandum at present 
concentrates on what the situation will be as \.e President probably will 
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be leaving office, rather than on what it will be while he is there. 

For example, if we adopt a Minuteman goal of 950, in 1967 we could have 
1786 ICBMs and Polaris missiles facing the East, and the USSR could 
have some 1980 missiles (IR/MRBMs with soft missiles having a reload 
capability; ICBMs; all medium estimates.) facing the West. Is thata 
satisfactory position? 


With espect to the FY 65 build, I would be inclined to make it 
something between the 50 recommended by the SecDef and the 200 
recommended by Secretary Zukert. My principal reasons are: 


a. In the absence of some political agreement, it is still too 
early to reduce pressure on the USSR militarily. (Nor should we now 
increase our pressure; we should continue along the same lines as in 
the past two years. ) 


b. Weare much more likely to reach some arms control 
agreements if the Russians believe such agreements are needed to 
reduce pressure on their allocation of resources. If we reduce 

\unilaterally the Russians get what they want with the freedom to change 
-courses later. 


c. It is still preferable to destroy the obsolescent sooner, if 
desired, than not to build the new. 
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November 29, 1963 


NOTIFICATION OF 
SECRETARY'S POLICY PLANNING MEETING 
10:00 a.m., TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1963 

IN THE SECRETARY'S CONFERENCE ROOM 


SUBJECT: Comment on Key Issues Underlined by Assistant 
Secretaries. ~~ 








The extremely able and terse summaries of current key 
issues developed by the Bureaus speak for themselves. It 
may be useful to underline one general reflection on them, 
which arose directly from their reading. 


l. In general they dramatize the fact that in all 
parts of the world we are positioned in rather delicate 
balance between hopeful trends and political degenerative 
forces. With one arm we are pressing forward, with the 
other we are fending off danger. Relatively small shifts 
in policy, emphasis, or energy could violate those balances 
and create major problems for us. 


2. In Africa there is the balance between friendship 
towards black Africa set off against the dilemma posed for 
us by South Africa and Portuguese Africa. Here, aside from 
the passage of civil rights legislation, the maintenance of 
some marginal leverage on the radicals (Ben Bella, Kwame 
Nkrumah, and Sekou Toure), plus continued support for the 
moderates, appears essential if the whole of our African 
policy is not to be endangered. pits 


3. With respect to Western Europe, any faltering in 
our loyalty to Atlantic partnership would, of course, 
strengthen de Gaulle's hand and, at the same time, endanger 
the movements forward which we must make in both the Herter 
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round of negotiations and in European cooperation on the 
U.S. balance of payments problem, which, in turn, could 
wreck the foundations of Western defense. Our stance at 
the NATO meeting and the manner in which we deal with the 
impasse in the development of a NATO strategy are critical. 
The most intimate bilateral consultation with the Germans 
is the requirement for success at almost every point. 


4. Im relations with Moscow, the critical issue 
appears to be whether we can keep the detente breathing -- 
and, specifically, generate and negotiate a sufficiently ae 
persuasive package to compensate for the possible adverse 
reaction to the bilateral air agreement. The suggested 
elements are Soviet acceptance of our requirement for 
notification of and access to U.S. citizens detained in 
the USSR, plus the provision of a leased line teletype 
link to Moscow. 


5. In the Middle East and Asia we confront the 
problem of maintaining delicate balances in the Arab- 
Israeli dispute and in the India-Pakistan affair. The 
need for balance in the case of the former is particularly 
important given the possible Jordan waters crisis in the 
spring or summer of 1964. 


6. In the Far East we have a delicate balance in 
the Indoensian confrontation of Malaysia, as well as the 
two precarious military situations in Laos and Viet Nam. 


7. In Latin America, again we have a problem of 
balance between the thrust of the Alliance for Progress 
and other elements of cohesion and the potential cor- 
rosiveness of both Latin American nationalism, exacerbated : 
by Communist influence and pressures. yale 


8. In the United Nations, all of these balances are 
reflected, but notably those in Africa and Asia; and the 
great issue is posed of the United Nations’ role in helping 
keep the balances on the constructive side via peace- 
keeping machinery. 
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9. What I draw from this array (quickly and in- 
completely ticked off) is the need for us all, from the 
President on down, to perceive a general point that tran- 
scends any of these items; namely, that the President has 
come to responsibility at a time when we are working our 
way slowly through a whole set of major historical 
transitions: the transition of Africa from colonialism to 
responsibility; the transition of Western Europe from 
dependence to partnership; the-transition of Russia, hope- 
fully, from a vicious offensive to something like a stable, 
peaceful co-existence; the transition of the Middle East 
and South Asia from an obsession with post-colonial boundary 
issues, which have been the focus of the new nationalism, to reins 
a more stable maturity; in the Far East from the aggressive 
nationalism of Sukarno to an Indonesian concern with its 
domestic development; in old Indochina, hopefully, from 
limited probing aggression, sparked by Hanoi, to peace. 


10. Every one of these balances is capable of being 
upset, if we falter or lose resolutfmess in either pressing 
in the hopeful direction or in fending off potential 
degeneration. If the balances are upset, the U.S. could 
face major crises. 





ll. To see our way through these historical transitions 
will require that these balances be understood and that we 
be prepared to sweat them out steadily; but it must always 
be remembered that the balances are dynamic. They do not 
maintain themselves without the steady application of energy 
to fend off evil and to promote the good. 


12. It may be that if this general perspective on the 
bewildering array of specific situations we face could be 


widely understood and shared (assuming for the moment it 
is correct), we would be forwarder. 


W. Ros tow 


Distribution sheet attached 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. McGeorge Bundy a ) - 
SUBJECT: November 27 Meeting on the DOD Budget 


The principal points covered and decisions reached at the November 27 
meeting with Secretary McNamara on the DOD budget were as follows: 


Il Strategic Retaliatory Forces 


1. Minuteman, Secretary McNamara did not accept the BOB proposals 
for reduced MM force level, slippage in improved MM production, or 
delay in the improved retrofit program, and it was agreed that these 
issues should be submitted to the President. Secretary McNamara 
expressed interest in Dr. Wiesner's question concerning the appar- 
ently excessive nature (10 per cent per year) of the reliability firing 
program and requested Drs. Brown and Wiesner to determine how 
this related to the production and retrofit programs. As a follow up, 
I have discussed this question with Dr, Brown's staff; and, while it is 
clear it represents a mjaor policy issue for the future, a cutback here 
would not lead to significant savings in FY 65. 





2. B-70, Secretary McNamara agreed that he was prepared to cutback 
the third of the three B-70's provided a positive decision was made on 
handling of the classified project with which you are familiar, It was 
noted that this would permit savings of the order of $80 million and 
that some $3 million per month was being spent on this aircraft, 
Secretary McNamara suggested that he might enter the third aircraft 
under NOA but omit it under expenditures. 


3. B-47 phase down, Mr. Gordon apparently decided to withdraw 
this issue, 





Ul. Continental Air and Missile Defense 


l. Phase down on active interceptor squadrons. Secretary McNamara 
agreed that this should be done but felt that for political reasons they 
wanted to defer the question until next year. 
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2. BMEWS Improvements. Alter a technical justification by Dr. 
Brown with which Dr. Wiesner and I agreed, the BOB decided to with- 
draw their objections on this issue. 





3. FAA air traffic control systems. After consideration of present 
FAA schedules for this new system, it was decided that it would be 


technically and operationally acceptable to defer $42 million in this 
area. 





Ul. Anti-Submarine Warfare 


1. Nuclear attack submarines and submarine tender. There was an 
extended discussion of the merits of nuclear attack submarines in 

which, I believe, the OSD representatives made a very poor case for 

the 6 submarines in the DOD budget. Mr. Gordon maintained the 

BOB position that all 6 submarines and the submarine tender should 

be deferred with a saving of $502.5 million in FY 65 NOA. Dr. Wiesner 
suggested that a buy of 2 or 3 submarines, if this were necessary to 
keep the yards busy, would be the best solution. Secretary McNamara 
agreed he would give further consideration to the OSD position on this 
issue. 





2. SUBROC, It was agreed to split the difference on this item and 
support continued production at the minimum sustaining level of 5 
per month with a saving of $20 million, 


IV. Army and Marine Ground Forces 


Secretary McNamara indicated that he could take no position on the problems 
raised by the Bureau of the Budget until he had discussed each of the individual 
subject items with Secretary Vance, 


Vv. Holdover Items 


1. Command, control and communications, Secretary McNamara 
stated frankly that he did not understand the mode of operation for 
command and control and directed that they operate within a budget 
of $158 million rather than $208 million, Dr. Wiesner reported that 
he had not yet been able to get a complete report on communication 
procurement from DOD but that, as far as he had gone, the program 
appeared to be in a pretty good shape with the possible exception of 
certain switching equipment which might be incompatible. It was 
agreed that this question would be left open. 
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2. F4C/D/E Aircraft. There was an extended discussion of the technical 
characteristics of F4C/D/E aircraft and the nature of several alternative 
production programs. Unfortunately, neither Secretary McNamara nor 
Mr. Gilpatric were present during most of this discussion, Despite the 
instructions given at the last meeting, the technical analysis of the air- 
craft and alternative programs prepared by the Comptroller was not 
coordinated with Dr. Wiesner and was, in fact, not available until just 
before the meeting. Alternative 1, which cuts 100 aircraft from FY 65 
buy, was not acceptable to him since it saved only $120 million in FY 
65 and involved an increase of $40 million in total program costs, He 
stated that Alternative 2, which cuts 326 aircraft from the FY 65 buy ata 
saving of over $600 million, was unacceptable to him since it constituted 
too large a reduction in aircraft in a 66 - 68 time frame, He made a 
major point of the advantages of the ferry range of the F4C's over existing 
aircraft, It was agreed to keep Alternative I as a budget issue. /Subsequent- 
ly, [have learned that the savings on aircraft alone (not including asso- 
ciated equipment) of Alternative I would, in fact, be $40 million more 
than those reported by OSD on the basis of McDonald Aircraft estimates 
‘and that the additional program costs, because of deferral, would only 
be $7 million and not $40 million, On further investigation, we also 
question whether the ferry range argument is as important as McNamara 
believes, These factors might affect MrNamara's thinking on this issue, 
There is a real split on this one within OSD since the Comptroller's 
office wants F4C's as fast as possible and DDRKE essentially agrees 
with our criticisms of the program. If we are to make any progress on 
this highly technical issue, I believe it should be directly with MrNamara 
and not as a Presidential issue, / 





3. MMRBM. It was reported that nothing was being done to direct the 
development of this system specifically toward land-based deployment 
suitable {.r use only in Germany. Secretary McNamara stated that the 
program would continue to be carried out in this manner, 





4. Nuclear weapons efiects tests. It was agreed that the items 
discussed in the previous meeting would be removed from the program, 





5. Program 437 (Thor-antisatellite on Johnson Isiand), Dr. Brown 
reported that the costs had indeed grown in the manner described by 
the BOB. Secretary McNamara stated that this was unacceptable and 
the Air Force had exceeded the authority he had given them. He 
could not understand why they could have a four-shot research and 
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developinent program for $24 million and then required an additional 
$49 million for two additional shots. Secretary McNamara directed 

that FY 64 funds be frozen until the program was better defined and 

that additional funding for FY 65 should be limited to $12 million, 


6. Typhon. It was agreed that the system wauld be cancelled but that 
sufficient funds would be kept in FY 65 to permit test firing with equip- 
ment already procured since this system involved basically new types of 
radar equipment that might relate to future developments, 


7. Space. The BOB space report was not discussed, It was agreed that a 
meeting with Mr. Webb would be scheduled for Saturday, 30 November. 
Secretary McNamara stated that he was anxious to cancel Dynasoar but 


could only do this if 4 “1+! ceuld be worked out with NASA on the future 
of Gemini. 


8. MAP. There was an extended discussion of the MAP problem. 
Secretary McNamara stated that the legislation should be modified 

so that the Secretary of State would not have to approve the MAP funds 
since this procedure essentially referred differences between State 
and DOD for Congressional resolution when this should be done within 
the Administration. He stated that the following steps should be taken 
(1) cut $1.4 billion from the military aid budget and (2) divide the $!.4 
billion into two components to be submitted by the DOD, namely: (a) 
one component as part of the normal DOD request to cover areas such 
as Viet Nam where U. S. forces are involved and (b) a second component 
for grant aids for areas such as Thailand which could be treated either 
as part of the normal DOD budget or as a separate bill submitted by 
the DOD. 





9. Classified projects, It was agreed that these would be discussed after 
6 or 7 December since the BOB would not have -umpleted its review 





of government-wide classified projects until that ame. 


10, Family housing. Secretary McNamara spoke very strongly against 
any cuts in the DOD proposals for family housing and the BOB apparently 
withdrew this issue, 





ll. Civil Defense, Secretary McNamara stated that he had decided 





to assign $350 million, including $175 million for inceniive shelters 
to civil defense. It would be Mr, Gilpatric's job to decide, in 
consultation with Dr. Wiesner, how the additional $175 million would be 
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allocated, In view of the complications introduced by the failure of Congress 
to act on the FY 65 Civil Defense appropriation, which influences the manner 
in which the $350 million would be best utilized, it was suggested that civil 
defense be entered as a single line item in the budget without any breakdown 
at this time. 


It should be noted that the outcome of the meeting on a number of items 
was probably effected by the fact that both Secretary McNamara and Mr. 
Gilpatric were forced to leave the meeting for extended periods during the 
discussion, For example, Secretary McNamara missed most of the discussion 
of the F4C and the nuclear attack submarine. Consequently, he did not 
have an opportunity to hear how unimpressive the response of his colleagues 
was to the various criticisms that were advanced against these programs 
and heard only a summary of the alternative programs that one could adopt 
in these and several other fields, 


pws Keeny 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE SECRETARY 'S 





POLICY PLANNING MEETING HELD DECEMBER 3, 1963 
Subject: Comment on Key Issues Underlined by Assistant Secretaries 


Distribution to: 


S - The Secretary CU - Mr. Battle 

U - The Under Secretary FE ~- Mr. Hilsman 

M - Mr. Harriman INR - Mr. Hughes 
S/AL - Mz. Thompson 10 - Mr. Cleveland 
S/S - Mr. Read NEA - Mr. Talbot 

G - Mr. Johnson P - Mr. Manning 
USIA - Mr. Sorensen G/PM - Mr. Kitchen 

0 - Mr. Crockett E - Mr. Johnson 
ARA - Mr. Martin AID - Mr. Bell 

AF - Mr. Williams ACDA = Amb. Timberlake 
L - Mr. Chayes A - Mr. Porter 
EUR - Mr. Tyler SCI - Dr. Rollefson 


In the introductory remarks on the paper under discussion 
two points were noted. First, in the last two years there has 
been a change in the balance of the problems we face. Whereas 
two years ago most of our problems stemmed from Communist 
pressure, today the internal problems of the Free World occupy 
us increasingly. Second, the trend of the times around the 
globe--and even in this country--is increasingly one of re- 
surgent nationalism, and the task we face is that of the 
constructive organization of this nationalism, 


In Western Evrope and Japan there is still too much of the 
"Marshall Plan psychology" of leaning on US leadership. Like- 
wise, the US still preempts the lead in situations where the 
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allies could and should play a larger role. The time is ripe 
for the establishment of new machinery for cooperation in 
handling the world's problems. Except in the Cold War confron- 
tation against the Communists, it is unnecessary and undesirable 
for the US to always assume the lead, particularly in problems 
involving areas with ancient cultures where our experience is 


limited. 


Before Europe can play a larger role in the outside world, 
however, she must organize herself, and, in this respect, 1963 
has been a year of retrogression not advance. Systematic 
consultation and collaboration are needed among the US, Japan, 
and the European nations. Unfortunately, the latter too often 
enjoy their irresponsibility. In contrast to the type of 
cooperation they exhibit in forums such as the OECD, the European 
nations tend to pursue narrow selfish objectives on political 
matters in the outside world. 


oe 


A greater focus on an Atlantic Community policy toward the 
outside world is desirable. Even should the US choose not 
always to lead, still the US will have to initiate action to 
meet problems that are beyond the capacity of regional groups 
to solve. Machinery is needed that can transcend regional 
lines. It would be desirable for Japan to earmark troops for a 
UN peace-keeping force, but unfortunately her constitution 
prohibits this. At present only the "white" nations have ear- 
marked forces for peace-keeping. 


The Morocco-Algeria crisis is an example of a problem 
best resolved by a regional grouping rather than Big Power 
intervention, However, there are other problems, e.g., South 
Africa, in which the participants demand US intervention. The 
question is whether the US need always agree to intervene. 


Discussion ensucd on the problems of Portuguese Africa 





and the Union of South Africa. The participants were divided hed 
as to the pace at which the US should encourage movement toward 
independence or a multi-racial solution. On the one hand, it 
was held that to hasten this process is to invite chaos of the 
’ 
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type experienced in the Congo and Algeria. The white settlers 
would leave and the door would be open for Communist penetration, 
At the present level of East-West tension a radical change of 
this sort would be dangerous at this time. Until the tensions 
of the Cold War are abated, we should slow down, not speed up, 
our support of the African nationalists. Further, an increase 
in nationalist terror tactics would only serve to make the 
Portuguese dig in more firmly and exacerbate the situation in 


‘general. On the other hand, it was held that the risks of a 


bloody upheaval were too great in the status quo. Forward 
movement is necessary in order to stave off African nationalist 
extremism; furthermore, movement works as an influence for 
restraint on the part of outsiders, such as the Asians, demand- 
ing African freedom. Forward movement is a better way to play 
for time than maintaining frozen positions. In the Union the 
Boer Government was gerrymandered to power and is not so strong 
and monolithic as it appears. There is hope for the opposition, 


Concerning US involvement in regional disputes, the trend 
has been to give a guarantee to one country in a dispute. This 
policy has the adverse effects of fragmenting our influence and 
encouraging the "protectee" to assume a belligerent posture. 
However, there are limits to what US protection means in a 
regional dispute. As in the Pak-Indian dispute, there is often 
a gap between our word and our capacity to act. Thus US 
protection does not always act as a restraint, except when we 
have military power in the area. 


It was agreed that it would be prudent to produce a 
contingency plan for the possible collapse or overthrow of the 
ChiCom regime. The internal situation has degenerated to the 
point where the Soviets might even be able to bring down the 
regime with an extended border quarrel. In the ChiCom elite 
at present there are two strands of thought on the Sino-Soviet 
dispute: one strand adheres to classic Chinese nationalism 
versus Russia; the other disagrees with the hard line and places 
economic considerations first, holding that the denial of Soviet 
aid is too high a price to pay for the current polemics. 
Furthermore, repcrts of severe droughts in China indicate -that 
there are still more troubles ahead for the regime. 


There is 
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There is a lack of an integrated policy on aid matters 
between the US and the European nations. The latter have 
improved their performance on burden-sharing, yet their foreign 
policies have been less adept at integrating the aid element 
than has ours. In European governments, for example, there is 
no back-to-back arrangement similar to our State-AID country 
desk system. A better political framework than the DAC is 
needed for a coordinated aid policy which would provide for 
‘a more rational division of labor. Again, better international 
machinery for cooperation was advanced as the answer to both 
the aid and the peace-keeping problem. The British Commonwealth 
is no longer serviceable for these tasks. It was suggested 
that the UN might establish regional sub-committees to deal with a 
these matters. This, however, was held to be unnecessary 
provided the UN backstopped the efforts of other international 
bodies. 


Action: the Assistant Secretaries of the geographical 
Bureaus were asked to submit a “box-score" (on a simple "plus" 
or "minus" basis) on whether relations between the US and each 
country in their area nad improved over the past three years. 
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Pubject: Additional adjustments in the Minuteman progran 


This menorundum outlines my ruvocons for wWlicving that adjustmente in 
the Minutermn progran are feasible and desirnble. ‘The ectiono I have 
in mind would save $571 million WOA in the 1965 budget und $200 million 
in 1465 expendttures. 


Fundancntal to my recotindation is the amlycte in the fecretary's 
Oratt pencormidum to the President on Ctratezic lictallator; Fforcce, 
dated Noverbver 13, 1963, wiich cleorly indicaics that the need for 
afditicnsl Minuteman nicsiles over und sbove the 959 approw* in the 
IW wudget for deployment by ond-FY 1966 is questionable. 


Ao etated in the Cecrotary's meroranium, tho essential test of and rost 
valida objective for our otratecic forces ic the cupability in a second 
ntti oita.ntion to ecnure Jectriuctton of 19 cities and 50 percent 

of <be poyulation of the feviet Union (G3 million tutalitien}, 

5) percent of industrial cupacity, and the Loviet Covernmwnt nnd 
military contruls. Arninot thie objective of “sasvuured destruction,” 
the fecretary'n memorandum analyzes four ciffermnt force lovels for ' 
end-FY 1909 under osewptions using both "ex-ccteod” and "peceimiotic" 
factorn for relative UL-UCCR cruebtilitios (ree mttached table watch is 
frua pore 24 cf the icerctucy's wcorendw). Ivo very ctrildag couclue 
sions from tha Uncrctary'e wamlysis are: 


1. That U. UG. forces withuut any Minutes.vi missiles could mticfy 
the Objects. 7. of “asuured destruction" under “ox wctud" couditions 
ani “moiian” Doviet force eatinaten as of cndl-!¥ 1509. , 


2. “hat U. S&S. foress, with the 950 Nrutrow :leslle force urproved 
in last yerc'’s Indaet for deployiient ty emleld 1:°06, virtually mnet 
the objective of “asoured dostiruction” by end-F¥ 1069 under “pasoimistic” 
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For thec» reasons, the relociliseoly pct) rocection I om rece sending 

tn the Minutezsn miccile force in 42.2 porica 1565-1967, as c.cwm 

: lou, would not enpocr to cficut vicgnivicantly cur capability to 
suflict “asoured dectructicu.” 
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Since *% c. All otill be achieved by ~roviding the necescary funds in 


<0 1906 anl 1967 budeot. 


The focrotary hes already socuccd the e11-TY 19°C) Muiwutermun objective 
froa locy ja previous projecticns to 122). To hes alco recuccd the 
end-rX OT Objoctive, co tims the ferce increase mre voced for approval 
in tie 1365 budget is 3 micciles instcad of 200 previously projected. 
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FOR ASSUMED MINUTEMAN FORCES END FY 1969 


























Expected Factors Pessimistic Factors 
Indl. Cap. ind'l. Cap. 

Number of Patalities Destro Fatalities Destroyed 

Minutemen Mil. ; (Per Cent) Mil. ¢ Per Cent 
0 115 50 57 4O 17 ~ 
950 i566 62 6 2 50 
1,000 160 70 87 66 x” 51 
1,200 164 71 89 73 32 33 
1,400 165 T2 go 1 33 ~ 


NOTE: The objective of “assumed destruction” stated in the 
Secretary's November 13 memorandum is 3 percent fatalities (66 


million) and 5O percent industrial capacity. 
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FOREWORD 


The following Report contains an analysis of the balance 
of payments and reserve problems of the United States and 
recommends the measures deemed necessary and appropriate to 
achieve their solution. While the Report reflects the con- 
sensus of the Task Force, its members do not necessarily subscribe 
to every detail. 

The Report is divided into five parts. 

Part One outlines the principal recommendations of the 
Task Force for executive and legislative action and international 
negotiation. 

Part Two describes the nature of our balance of payments 
and reserve problems and discusses the need for prompt and 
appropriate solutions. 

Part Three analyses the causes of the balance of payments 
deficit and identifies the appropriate measures for reducing 
and ultimately eliminating it. 

Part Four suggests measures necessary to strengthen the 
dollar as a reserve currency. 

Part Five discusses proposals to strengthen the reserve 
position of the entire Free World. 

The Appendix consists of the following tables: 

Table 1 Summary U.S. Balance of Payments, 1951-1960 


Table 2 Changes in Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves, 
1956-60 


Table 3 Principal Factors in the U.S. Reserve Position 


Table 4 European Long-Term Debts to the U.S. Government 
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PART ONE 





RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


I 
ACTIONS TO ELIMINATE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 
1. Making United States Products More Competitive 





| (a) Direct Secretaries of Commerce and Labor to develop 
program for restraining cost-price increases in key 
| industries (e.g., steel, machinery and automotive 


equipment). 


(b) Direct Secretaries of Commerce and Labor to develop 
and recommend program for stimulating industrial 
productivity. 


(c) Direct Secretary of Agriculture to recommend measures 
to adapt farm program to bring United States farm 
prices more nearly in line with prices in world markets. 


2. Expanding Export Earnings 


(a) Direct Secretary of Commerce to take measures to 
encourage exports, including the following: 





(1) Enlist cooperation of industry and labor in 
| national export drive. 


(14) Expand advisory services of Commerce Department 
to inform American business of opportunities for 
| foreign sales. 


(1441) Strengthen United States economic and consular 
staffs overseas to provide more assistance to 
American business. 





(iv) Increase United States participation in inter- 
national trade fairs. 


(v) Develop recommendations for legislative program 
to increase exports, including proposals for 
enlarging scope and adequacy of export credits. 


3. Expanding Earnings From Tourism 


(a) Direct Secretary of Commerce to submit plans and pro- f 
grams for promoting tourism in United States, including 
proposals for legislation to make program effective. 
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(b) Direct Secretary of State to submit program for 
simplifying entrance and exit requirements of 
foreign visitors to United States. 


= B« 


Obtaining Close Surveillance Over Private Capital Outflow 





(a) Instruct Secretary of Treasury to take necessary steps 
to keep currently advised regarding prospective 
short-term capital movements. 


(b) Instruct Secretary of State to establish necessary 
machinery for informal consultations with American com- 
panies before they make substantial overseas investments. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Submit legislation embodying proposals for systematic 
machinery to restrain cost-price spirals. 


Submit legislation to strengthen export credits and guarantees, 


Request Congress to authorize and appropriate funds for pro- 
gram to encourage increased foreign tourism in the United 
States. 


Obtain Congressional approval of the Convention creating 
the OECD (decision must be made as to whether convention is 
to be submitted for approval as a treaty or through joint 
resolution). 


Obtain additional legislative authority to reduce American 
tariffs as essential condition to effective negotiations 
for removal of foreign restrictions on United States exports 
(this legislation is being considered by the Task Force on 
Foreign Economic Policy). 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATION 


1. 


Reducing Foreign Import Restrictions 


(a) Direct Department of State to negotiate through GATT 
to seek complete elimination of restrictions discrim- 
inating against United States exports. 





(b) Direct Department of State to negotiate through GATT 
to seek elimination of all non-discriminatory import 
restrictions imposed for balance of payments reasons 
by industrialized countries. 


(c) Direct Department of State to utilize forthcoming 
GATT tariff negotiations to secure unilateral tariff 
concessions from the European Common Market and Free 
Trade Association countries. 
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(d) Direct the Department of State to negotiate through 
OECD and GATT with the Common Market countries for lib- 
eralization of European agricultural policies. 


(e) Direct the Department of State to endeavor, through 
OECD and bilateral negotiations, to secure untying of 
European aid programs so that United States exports 
can share the benefit of such financing. 


(f) Direct the Department of State to seek agreement of 
European countries through OECD to confine their pro- 
grams for financing and insuring export credits to 
measures that do not have the indirect effect of 
subsidizing exports. 


2. Eliminating Exchange Controls of Foreign Countries 








(a) Direct the Treasury Department to press within the 
International Monetary Fund for the removal by 
European countries with strong reserve posit'ons of 
restrictions against the export of private capital 
to the United States. 


3. Obtaining the Cooperation of "Surplus" Countries 





(a) Direct the Department of State to seek the recognition 
through OECD of the following principles: 


(1) That problems of an individual nation's 
balance of payments should not be permitted 
to inhibit the accomplishment of the common 
economic objectives of the member countries. 


(414) That any "surplus" country accumulating foreign 
exchange as a direct result of expenditures by 
another member country in furtherence of a common 
military purpose or the provision of assistance 
to less developed areas, should accept the respon- 
sibility to take measures to increase its imports 
of goods and services, expand its foreign aid, 
and, in the case of a NATO country, increase its 
contribution to the common defense. 


(b) Direct the Department of State to conduct bilateral 
negotiations, particularly with Germany, as a supple- 
ment to multilateral negotiations through OECD (pending 
final approval of OECD, the OEEC mechanism should be 


employed). 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY AND CONSIDERATION 


1. Initiate inter-departmental study (Treasury, State, Commerce) 
of desirability of changing the tax treatment of United 
States private investment abroad. 
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2. Direct Secretary of Defense to prepare recommendations as 
to how overseas military expenditures might be reduced, 
consistent with security objectives, by means of economies 
resulting from changing strategy and weapons technology. 


- 4. 


II 
ACTIONS TO RESOLVE THE UNITED STATES RESERVE PROBLEM 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


1. In public statement outlining program for combatting eco- 
nomic recession and correcting payments deficit, reaffirm 
the intention of your Administration "to maintain the inter- 
national convertibility of the dollar at its present gold 


parity.” 


2. Direct Secretary of Treasury to make use of United States 
drawing rights in International Monetary Fund as the need 
arises. 


3. Direct Secretary of Treasury to consult with Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System on ways to 
maintain low interest rates on long-term securities while 
allowing sufficient flexibility on short-term rates to re- 
strain the outflow of capital. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


1. Obtain authority from Congress to issue special United 
States Government securities to foreign governments and 
institutions carrying higher interest rates than are pay- 
able to American holders. 


2. Submit proposals for legislation eliminating the 254 
gold reserve requirement at such time as confidence in 
the dollar is improving and in conjunction with other 
measures to strengthen our reserve position. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATION 


1. Direct Secretaries of State and Treasury to undertake nego- 
tiations for the accelerated repayment of loans owed to the 
United States by surplus countries of Western Europe. 


2. Direct Secretary of the Treasury to press for revision of 
International Monetary FPund lending policy so that future 
drawings are mainly in currencies of surplus countries. 


3. Direct Secretary of Treasury to explore possibilities of 
coordinating our short-term interest rate policies with 
those of the United Kingdon. 
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D. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY AND CONSIDERATION 


1. Direct Secretary of Treasury to study the desirability 
and feasibility of giving a gold guarantee to foreign 
official holders of dollars. 


2. Direct Secretary of Treasury to study the quantitative 
effects and feasibility of a prohibition on the holding 
of gold abroad by residents of the United States. l 


3. Direct Secretary of Treasury to undertake study of 
desirability of continuing free gold markets and 
desirability and feasibility of direct and indirect 
United States intervention in such markets. | 


Ii! 
ACTIONS TO ACHIEVE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORM 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY AND CONSIDERATION 


l. Direct inter-agency committee (Treasury, State, Federal Re- 
serve Board) to study alternative proposals for meeting 
growing reserve needs of the Free World while protecting 
the United States and Britain against large scale capital 
movemen’s. 

IV 
RESTRICTIONIST MEASURES NOT RECOMMENDED | 





The measures listed below are discussed in the Report. Your Task 
Force does not recommend the adoption of these measures. Some of 
them are impractical. Others would have serious adverse consequences 
for the security and prosperity of the United States and the entire 
Free World. On the other hand, an attempt has been made in the 
Report to appraise these measures in terms of their feasibility and 
adverse consequences, in the event that our problems cannot be fully 
resolved by the expansionist solutions recommended above. 


1. Exchange controls on capital transfers. 
2. Reduction of duty-free tourist allowance or direct limi- 
tation of spending by American tourists abroad. 


3. Restriction of United States imports through increased tariff 
and quota protection and other restrictive measures. 


4. Increase in the price of gold in terms of dollars or in 
terms of all currencies. 


5. Reduction of foreign aid. 


6. Reduction of overseas military spending below levels 
necessary for Free World defense. 


! 
7. <Any measures which would resolve our payments and reserve ) 
problems by undermining the payments and reserve positions 4 
of other Free World countries in the security and welfare 
of which we have a vital stake. 


_-— oS 
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I am sending to you today my third report on the 
balance of payments and the measures we are taking 
pursuant to your Message to the Congress of February 6 
on the Balance of Payments and Gold. I plan to distribute 
this report to the several Departments concerned in order 
to maintain their interest and cooperation in the overall 


program. 


These are the highlights which I think are important 
enough to warrant your personal attention: 


1. After disappearing entirely in the first half of 
1961, our basic deficit is again emerging in the second 
half and threatens to grow in the first half of 1962. 
Comparative figures are: $1.9 billion for 1960; 0 for the 
first half of 1961; from $2 to 2k billion, annual rate, in 
the second half of 1961; and from $2 to 3 billion, annual 
rate, in the first half of 1962. The main reason is to be 
found in growing imports resulting from the demands of our 
domestic recovery. Exports are high but are not increasing. 


2. For the moment short-term capital flow is under 
control. There will probably be very little outflow the 
rest of this year and early next year, and most of that 
will be of a non-speculative character. However, if the 
business and banking community here and abroad begins to 
become concerned over our widening basic deficit, speculative 
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pressures may arise once more. This underlines the 
importance of bringing to quick completion negotiations 
for the creation of the new $6 billion fund among the 
major industrialized countries which could be used to 
offset capital flows. We hope to sign up by the end of 
the year and obtain Congressional approval at the next 
session. 


3. Since the entry into force last June of the pro- 
hibition on gold holdings abroad by Americans, we have 
received reports of sizeable illegal holdings. Reports 
of this kind are usually difficult to confirm but we are 
investigating. 


4. Commerce and Eximbank have done an outstanding job 
in our efforts to eliminate the basic deficit. Commerce 
has shown imagination and drive in its new export promotion 
program and new travel program. These should begin to have 
some effect in the next two years. The new export credit 
insurance program worked out by the Eximbank is an excellent 
one and should begin to show results in 1962. 





5. Defense is also doing a good job, especially in the 
recent negotiations with the Germans which Under Secretary 
Gilpatric has now brought to a successful conclusion. This 
will mean German payments to us which fully offset our 
dollar military payments {n Germany at current levels. A 
problem will arise, howe :1r, when and if our forces in 
Europe are enlarged fwiher, i.e. beyond the October deploy- 
ments. I am discussing oth Defense the possibility of 
negotiating improvemen/+ in our military payments arrange- 
ments with France, wherc we now have a net outflow on mili- 
tary account of more the» $300 million annually. Secretary 
McNamara said at the 1:st “abinet meeting that he was confi- 
dent Defense could cut ovv world-wide dollar military outflow 
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in half (that is, by $l billion) over the next 18 months 
or two years. If this can be done, it will make a tremen- 
dous contribution to the balance of payments. 


6. State has found it di *icult to pull its weight 
in the export promotion program because of Congressional 
cuts in appropriations last year. The Administration should 
give full support to State in obtaining the necessary 
appropriations at the next session of Congress. 


7. The policy of assuring maximum U. S. procurement 
with foreign aid money is operating effectively with one 
exception: rising dolle: outlays for local costs in many 
of the underdeveloped countries. These dollars wind up in 
the central banks of the recipient countries and through 
imports from other industrialized countries are transferred 
to the latter where they become additional claims against 
our gold stock. It is hard to control this problem unless 
we are prepared to place reasonably stringent limits on the 
dollars which AID will make available for local costs in 
the developing countries. Treasury is working with AID on 
a possible formula designed to accomplish this purpose. 


8. Secretary Freeman has given personal attention to 
the problem of liberalizing foreign trade barriers against 
our agricultural products and recently represented the United 
States in an OECD discussion on this subject. The immediate 
outlook for agricultural exports is not good. The main 
problem is cotton, where exports will be down in 1962 because 
of rising stocks and lower demand abroad. Meanwhile, the 
Department of Agriculture is considering a greatly expanded 
barter program which in my judgment would materially reduce 
further our dollar earnings from agricultural exports. These 
barter deals are being actively promoted by traders who gain 
from the large profit margins they are able to make through 
sales to the stockpile of imported minerals and other. 
materials they obtain from bartered agricultural exports. 
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Such barter deals are not of any direct benefit to agri- 
cultural producers but do have the support of a small but 
vocal group of Congressmen in the Agriculture Committees. 
I have expressed my concern on this matter to Secretary 
Freeman and we are working with Agriculture and other 
agencies to see if we can formulate a barter progrem which 
will not materially hurt our net dollar income from agri- 
cultural exports. | 


9. As I mentioned at the Cabinet meeting the other 
day, we need strong Administration support to get our tax 
haven legislation through the Congress next year. If we 
succeed, this could reduce the basic deficit by $250 million 
annually. 


10. We must make a continuing strong effort involving 
cooperation by the White House, CEA, Commerce and Treasury 
in urging business and labor to maintain cumpetitive costs 
and prices. I will be speaking to the Advisory Committee 
on Labor and Management on this problem late this month. 


Libor 


a 


Douglas Dillon 
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S&bject: The Dalence-cf-Payments Dilem 


The United States is facing s crusl dilems of econanic policy. 
Decisions te resolve it ere herd woo w. The éilemme ie this: 






b éemest: wiry (4&4 
ebout $8 billion per year higher now than in the spring. 














C. emoese capacity, low profits, high overhead costes 


G. little incentive for investment vihich vill roice 
productivity and mnke Amorican industry campetitive 
in long rv 
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e. slow econmic grovth 


f. low profite at home, providing continued incentive for 
American firms to invest abroad 


@- political pressures for protectionia, for cutting 
foreign aid, end for isolationim 


h. deterioration of U.S. prestige abroad from continued 
inability of U.8. to get ite economy moving 


i. @windling chance of labor cooperation to hold wages ad 
costs down -- why shoul4 they vithout the prospect of 


full exployment? 


These are formidable dangers. Not only are the domestic costs of 
restrictive policy high, but the prospects of future permanent in- 
provement in the balance of payments are sacrificed for a short-run 


improvement. 


2. The Better Way Out 


a. restore the U.S. econany to full emloyment by 1963, 
and take moasures to modernize and expand our plant 
so es to edvance profuctivity ani competitiveness in 
worl4 markete 


b. accept the fact that the balance of payments deficit 
cannot be eliminated @uring the coming 1-1/2 to 2 years 
ef recovery 


ec. take measures to protect the dollar during the transition 
periald 


leed 
losses. Foreigners may hold the dollars we pay thes, rather than 
cashing them into gold. ‘the trouble is that they 
billion ($10.5 official, $7.7 private) of short-term dobdt, ani they 
may not beve enough “confidence” to afd more. We still have a lot 
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b. use the financial expertise of our Treasury and 
Federal Reserve in cooperating with other govern- 
mente and central banks -- not only directly, but 
through the Bank for International Settlements, ani 
through OECD -- to offset short-term capitel move- 
ments 
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A final word: In 1925 Winston Churchill, then Conservative 
Chancellor of the Ruchequer, resolved a scmewhat similar dilemno the 
way the bankers wanted hia to, i.e. in favor of a “scuni” pound 
sterling and its worlé prestige, and eagninst the domestic econcmy. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


SUBJECT: Fourth Quarter Balance of Payments Figures 





Sunday's Herald Tribune front page story referring to a large 
fourth quarter payments deficit was unfortunate since it gave an 
exaggerated picture of the situation on the basis of incomplete and 
tentative data. It also failed to focus attention on the improvement 
in the basic deficit, which is a much more important indicator of the 
underlying position of our international accounts. Instead it high- 
lighted the over-all deficit which includes for the fourth quarter a 
variety of short-term capital flows some of which we suspect should 
not be included in our deficit at all. 


Reliable figures for the fourth quarter are not likely to be 
available until early or mid-February. Our best guess is that the 
fourth quarter will show an usted over-all deficit of $1.2 billion, 
a substantial increase over the $900 million in the third quarter. The 
seasonally adjusted figures would be $1.4 billion compared with $800 
million. However, the basic deficit for the fourth quarter is now 
estimated to be somewhat smaller than the $670 million for the third 
quarter. What appears to have taken place was a sudden increase in 
short-term capital movements in the fourth quarter as compared with a 
very small outward movement (about $100 million) in the third quarter. 
Much of this shift may well be accounted for by the timing of the flow 
of payments and receipts passing through our balance of payments accounts. 
We also suspect that the large fourth quarter movements muy include some 
deposits by Americans of dollars in Canadian banks which then reinvest 
the funds in our own money market through their New York agencies. There 
is some doubt whether such balances should be included in our deficit 
figures. We are working with the Commerce Department in an effort to 
analyze this problem further. 


The presentation of our balance of payments statistics presents an 
important public relations problem. We have been able to obtain some 
improvement in the standard tables published by the Department of Commerce 
but there is a considerable distance to go. In particular, it is important 
that the Department of Commerce introduce in its tables the concept of the 
basic balance which has been used in a number of your statements, in my 
speeches, and in the economic report of the CEA. At the same time, we 
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must be careful to leave no impression that there is any attempt to 
Juggle or conceal figures. We are discussing this whole question 
with the Department of Commerce in connection with its publication 
of the fourth quarter and full year 1961 payments figures which will 
be made available in the next six weeks or s0. 


Despite the increase in the deficit during the fourth quarter 
there was no ‘undue pressure on the dollar in the exchange market and 
no significant gold transactions apart fram the special sale of about 
$300 million to the United Kingdam at the time they also made a re- 
payment to the International Monetary Fund. Private foreign investors 
continued to build up their liquid dollar assets during the quarter. 
This is a sharp contrast to the experience in the fourth quarter of 
1960, when the overall balance of payments deficit was also $1.2 billion. 
At that time private foreign investors reduced their dollar holdings 
by over $500 million, the dollar was under severe pressure in the 
exchange markets, and our gold losses were heavy. 


The best picture we have of the 1961 results, compared with 1960, 
is provided by the attached table. As you can see, the basic deficit 
will probably be about $500 million for the year, compared with $1.9 
billion in 1960, and the over-all deficit my be $2.4 billion compared 
with $3.9 billion in 1960. In 1961 the increase in official monetary 
authorities’ dollar holdings plus their gold acquisitions will probably 
be only $1.1 billion, whereas in 1960 almost all the deficit of $3.9 
billion resulted in foreign official acquisitions. 


Despite the fact that, compared with 1960, the 1961 balance of 
payments will show a reduction of about 2/3 in the basic deficit, a 
reduction of about 1/2 in the gold outflow, and a decline of over 1/3 
in the overall deficit, the large fourth quarter overall deficit may 
be disturbing to the market as the figures become more generally avail- 
able. We are alert to the possibility that this may in itself stimulate 
additional short-term capital flows. 


Attachment ope —_ 


Douglas Dillon 
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U. S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(millions of dollars) 


1960 1961 (Tentative) 





Commercial merchandise surplus 2, 867 3,300 
Commercial services surplus 1,664 1,800 
Commercial surplus: goods and services 4,531 5,100 
Net military expenditures abroad -2,713 -2,600 
Econamic aid expenditures abroad and contributions 
to regional and international institutions -1,226, -1, 350 
U. S. net private long-term investment -2, suu2/ “2, 3505 / 
Other net non-trade payments +80 +T0°O" 
Net non-trade payments -6,403 -5,600 
Basic balance (i.e., balance on current, long- 
term capital, and govermment accounts ) -1,872 -500 
U. S. private short-term capital flows less foreign 
cammercial credits to U. S. -1, 409 -1, 100 
Errors and Omissions, including capital flows 
(outflow (-)) -648 -750 
Overall "deficit" - -2, 350 
(Of which on official monetary acconn (- ) (- ) 





YY Includes $370 million single direct investment transaction involving cash payments abroad. 
2/ Reflects special debt prepayments to the U. S. Government of $649 million. 
3/ Not seasonally adjusted. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


WASHINGTON he 
March 28, 1962 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


In view of our discussion yesterday on the balance of 
‘ payments, I thought you might be interested in a capsule version 
of my thoughts as to how and when the problem can be solved. 


In the first place, we do have a definite plan of attack. 
It is not simple since the problem is many sided. The first 
and probably most important variable in the situation is the 
size of the average basic deficit which we must aim to cure. 
it is my view that this figure is about $2.5 billion on a 
conservative basis. As you recall, the basic deficit last year 
was $600 million whereas it was $1.9 billion the year before 
and $4.3 billion the year before that. The $2.5 billion figure 
can be arrived at from last year's results by disregarding the 
$700 million we received in advance repayments of foreign debts 
and by decreasing our commercial trade surplus from the actual 
$3 billion figure to $2 billion to make allowance for $1 billion 
of the surplus in the first half of last year which was due 
primarily to an unusually low, recession induced, level of 
imports. With these adjustments, which assume an average 
commercial trade surplus of the same order of magnitude as we 
achieved during the last half of 1961, our basic deficit for 
last year would be $2.3 billion which is rounded up to $2.5 
billion to be on the safe side. It must be realized that this 
$2.5 billion average deficit is not an absolute figure but 
rather the median point around which the actual deficit will 
swing based on the state of business conditions in Europe and 
the United States. Changes in these conditions could be expected 
to produce swings of $1 billion or so in either direction in our 
commercial trade surplus. This means that we are now operating 
with a basic deficit ranging from $1.5 billion to $3.5 billion 
and that what we are trying to do is to change this area by a 
$2.5 billion improvement to one ranging between a deficit of 
$1 billion and a surplus of $1 billion depending on business 
conditions. 
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It should be possible to achieve this $2.5 billion 
improvement by calendar year 1964, with steady improvement 
on the way. This can be done in accordance with the following 








table: 

' Military expenses.....sseese++ $3,000 $2,000 $1,000 
Net long term capital flows... +$300 +$800 $500 
Foreign GLE. cccccceccesccccces $1,300 $1,000 $300 
Commercial trade surplus...... +§2,000 +$2, 700 $700 

TOTAL IMPROVEMENT. cccccccccccccceeseseeeeeseseeeeee $2,500 


The savings in military expenditures can be broken down as 


follows: 
(in millions) 


Increased German purchases. ...ssseccessess $500 
Increased offset purchases by others: 

Italy, France, SSScccceceeeseeeeseees $100 
Decrease in uranium purchases.......s+s++ $100 
Procurement shifted to United States..... $100 
Reductions in logistic costs (fewer 

personnel, closing bases, etc.)..... $100 





Total identifiable. ...cccccccccecees $900 


General goal agreed by 
Secretary MCN@MATA. ccccccccceceseces $1,000 


Still to be identified......ccccceses $100 


The most likely areas for finding the remaining $100 million 
are in offset agreements with France and Italy. 


unc, 
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The $500 million saving in capital flows would be accounted 
for by roughly a 10% increase in the repatriation of earnings 
to this country coupled with a 10% decrease in investment over- 
seas. These results will depend on the enactment of your 
original foreign tax proposals including the elimination of 
deferral for all foreign income in the industrialized countries. 
The present version of the tax bill now before the House would 
accomplish about half of this result. 


The reduction in foreign aid dollar expenditures will 
require continuing attention and effort on the part of AID. 
State and AID have just about agreed with us that $1 billion 
is an appropriate target as an overall ceiling for dollar 
expenditures but it will require close attention and continued 
effort on the part of all h.uds in State and AID to succeed. 


The $700 million figure for an improvement in our comercial 
surplus represents approximately a 27% shift in the overall total 
of exports and imports which is currently running around $33 
billion a year. If it is thought of only as an increase in 
exports, it would involve approximately a 4% increase from our 
current level. This is the item which is most difficult to be 
specific about since in the final analysis it depends upon the 
efforts of private business. However, if we are successful in 
maintaining price stability and if the investment credit is 
enacted, the extra efforts of the Departments of Commerce and 
State in this field plus the new facilities for export credits 
should be able to produce an improvement of this nature by the 
end of 1963. Included in this $700 million is $100 million for 
reduction in tourist expenditures abroad which customs statistics 
indicate to be a reasonable estimate of the results of the 
reduced duty free allowance. 


As to timing, the bulk of the savings in defense should be 
available for calendar year 1963, as should the savings in 
capital flows, provided the tax bill is enacted in satisfactory 
form. I would expect the hoped for improvement in exports and 
the savings in our foreign aid program would require a year 
longer which is the reason we aim for a balance in 1964. 
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This takes no account of short term flows which include 
the most volatile and dangerous elements in our payments 
situation. These can only be handled by maintaining confidence 
in the private holders of dollars and by maintaining a reasonable 
equilibrium between short term rates in the United States and 
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I. Criteria for judging foreign eeoncaiec policy. 


II. Effecte of foreign economic policy actions on 
damestie econany during the past year. 


III. The foreign impact of foreign esonomic policy actions. 
a. Trade and monetary matters. 
bd. Economie development programs. 
e. International organisations. 


Foreign Economic Advisory Staff 
Attachment: 


Botee for use before 
Under Secretaries’ Coamittee. 
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NOTES FOR MR. BALL TO USE BEFORE THE INTEROEPARTMERTAL COMUTTES 
CF UNDER SECRETARIES O8 FOREION ECONCAKIC POLICY 
WEDWESDAY, MAY 2, 1962 


SUBJECT: Critical Review of Foraim Econcmia Policy 


1. This Administration hae been in pwer for over a year 
now and it seema worth walle to have a eceprehbensive run-dowm 
on U.S. foreign eemnoaie policy. 


2. Foreign econcaic policy hae to be judged on two fronts, 
the domestie and the foreign. Om the domestic front, the test is 
mainly the extent te which it eontributes to ecconcmie prosperity. 
On the foreign front, the test is more complex tut fundamentally 
it comes dom te the eontribution of fereign eeoncaie poliey te 
our national security. In this framework, foreign eeoncais 
poliey is just ene aspect of cur general foreign policy. 


3. The domestia seengme has been cperating substantially 
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5. Reetrictionist measures, such as the textile 
arrangement, linit the movement of goods to this country, 
reduce the competition from abroad, and sake for higher prices. 


depends heavily om « prospereus 0.8. cooncay. 

7. With reepeet te the foreien imnaet of car foreign 
econenis policies, the underlying main purpose, as soted above, 
ie te enhamse cur national security pesitica. This is secomplished, 
hewevew, by inereasing the econcaie well-being and ecenenie inter- 
dependences of the Free Verld. Polisicse whieh inhibit the eooncaic 
progress ef Coumanict countries are logically relevast, tut we have 
very little unemereised power with whieh te influence thes. Our 
trade with the Blee countries is nominal, except for cur wooing 
operatian with Peland. Moreover, cur Burepean allies see 
expanded trade with the Blce as a meane of developing a pattern 
of pelitieal accemmodaticn waile providing sous eeencnic, benefits 
The principal oppertanity to increase the relative sececaie 

14, es ecoupared with that of the Consist 


s 
§ 
i 
4) 


te abeelute eccacaie power of the Free World. 
tae true national security task of eur foreign secncniec policy. 
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econceise policy that are involved here. One is to increase 


the trade task, the ‘propesed Trade Expansion Act 
of 1942 is at the top of the list. It bas domestic implications, 


of preteetionism. As indiceted earlier, there are numercus 

restrietionist pressures et 

ones elsevhere. Without the em 
ve 


heavy preee play, U.S. publie isaterest in trede expanaion is 
greater than it Iams been for miny years. It is still « 
question whether Congress will respond edequately. 


domestic assistance programs, wat the undeubted effeet inter- 
nationally is to restrict trade. Other countries have their 
restrictionist measures toe, tut our position of leadership 
pute a speeial responsibility on us to apply aad advocate 
liberal measures. 


ll. Very elosely-related to the basie policy of expanding 
trade opportunities is the policy of developing and maintaining an 
international monetary seohanism that will facilitate trade 
(and of courve internatioxl investaent). Undoubtedly, the 
international monetary meehanisn is better then it has been 
for thirty years, tut ve are now back on « gold-emehange 
standard with its inherent faults. Our efforte during this 
past year to counteract the disturbing effeeta of short-tera 
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institutions are getting dnderway; the Alliance fer Progress is 
moving about as fast ae could be expected; the Burcpeans are 
st least ecoasidering bearing part of tre aid turden. The 
eriterisa for aid ean never be very precise, tut we oan always 
strive to have the ald money used in what seems a reasceably 
efficiest way ia the light of defiled knowledge of the 
partieulay ecustry’s circumstances. The use of surplus 
egricaltarel ecamedities and the use of tied-loase er tied- 
grente chould give my te straight-forward lees or grants 
fairly scea, einee they invelve esoncaie inefficiency, and 
since they detract frep the political effeetivences of our 

aid pregrems. Ve ere certain to enecunter nationalistic 
emcreceences is the leas developed coustries, rertiqularly 

the new ones, waich will tring enfair taxes, dicoriaiastery 
controls, end eves exprepriation without preper ccmpencsaticn. 
Good diplemsey ean go far te anke these setions bearable. 

It is uncertain how effective we can be in helping other 
countries 4eal with their population probles, a mijor factor 
in their long-rus eeoncaie developmeat. Ve have aot rushed fato 
thie field, walek is full of pelitieal booby-traps, tut we 

are in @ pesition to help iaterested eovetries stady the 
preobles. This can be counted ace one of the modest achievensats 
of the past year. Fortuastely, there are numerous sca-gevernmesta) 
actieities afoet in ceanseetios with esonemic development, se 
permape the most iaportant thing government cen do is this 
resla, cutside the trade and eid fields, is te help clear the 
way for individesl and saall-greup actice. We ast leara to 
take « long and patient view of the ecconcaie develosamt or 
scdernisatica problen fer the backward ecuntries. We cannot have 
a new Allisese fer Progrese of new Decade of Develogmeat every 


year. 


lA. Finally, there should be ecus sention of international 
organisations in the eentext of car foreign escamie policy. 


a. This Administration can take no credit for the 
establishment of the Earepean Eemonie Commenity, tut it 
oan take eredit for encouraging its progress and ite pro- 
jected expansion. Thue fer, ve have played cur part well 
in this important developmest. There are chvicusly « 
great many unsettled issues. me of the emerging probleas 
of importance is the reletios between the GICD and the EX. 
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The het money - gold provles is the only problem in this field 
teat could blow up in our faces vithout such advance notice. 
It will take some mijor institution-tuilding to rectify that 
situation, but it must be done in due time. The balance of 
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SUMURY MINUTES OF 
MEETING OF INTERDEPARTMEWTaL COMMITTEE OF UNDER SECRETARIES Om 
FOREIGN ECOWOMIC POLICY 


June 13, 1962 


PRESENT: Mr. George C. McGhes, Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs (Acting Chairman 
Mr. Joseph D. Coppock, Director, Foreign Economic Advisory 
Staff, Departaent of State (Executive Secretary) 
Mr. William B. Dale, Deputy to Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, Departaent of Commerce 
* Mr. Henry H. Fovler, Under Secretary, Departaent of the Treasury 
Mr. M. D. -yy- Chief, International Finance Division, 
t of State 
Mr. J. A. Griffin, Economist, Office of International Finance, 
t of the Treasury 
® Mr. Edvard Gudeman, Un‘er Secretary, Departaent of Commerce 
Mr. Ralph Hirechtritt, Chief, Critish Commonwealth and African 
Division, Departaent of the Treasury 
Mr. G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs 
Mr. John M. Leddy, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, 
Department of the Treasury 
Mr. Irving J. Levis, Deputy Chief, Internationa) Divisica, 


Mr. Robert L. Director, Offi f - 
‘ : . P ce of international Invest 
Mr. Morton » International Activities Assistant, Techni! ca) 


Review Staff, Department of the Interior 
Mr, H. F. Reynolds, Senior Staff Coordinator, Program Review 
and Coordination Staff, Agency for Internationa) Devel t 
Mm. J. 8. yy > — c Adviser, Foreign Agriculture Rasetes. 
° re 
Mr. Weiss, ty Assistant Secretary for Internationa) 


Affairs, — of labor 
Mre. Ruth S. , Chief, Policy Reporting Staff, Bureau of 
Economic Affairs, Department of State (Recording Secretary) 
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In dealing vith 


the balance-of-payments problem, it is necessary to consider the 
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For 


t we have to examine all the factors. 


having 


Under Secretary of Treasury Fowler made an over-all 
—st 


tion of the subject, pointing out that with the 


onship to foreign policy and the world security situation. 
discussion today, Mr. Fovler said, private long-tere capital 


exclusive 
) at about $5 billice 


and services ( 
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in 1961 of goods and services, 
of exports, of approximately $5 billice. 
hed to finance allitary expenditures, eid 


Secretary of Treasury Leddy then diecussed the 
with long-tere private investaent. 
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The rege beg was $2.6 billion (gross aut- 
flow, $3 billice, mious million of sales). the 


-7 billion. 


$1 


plans, Treasury estinates this 


basis of Defense Departaent 


figure can be brought down to 


Hie 








Private remittances and pension paymants vhich are 


continuing and run at about $900 ailliocs. 
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Mr. Fowler was asked how Treasury anticipated the tax legisla- 
tion would affect the outflow and pointed out that it is only one 
element in the situation. WSoting that there is strong pressure 
by some at home and abroad to impose controls on direct investaent, 
he said the policy of this Governmer* ‘s to avoid such controls. 


Hovever, the least we can do as a response to this situation, 
Mr. Fovler said, is to try to adjust the tax lavs so ve can 
honestly say that they are not adding to the incentives to invest 
overseas. Those incentives exist particularly in the Buropean area 
and will contime to exist, even vhen the tax incentive is abolished. 


Mr. Fowler referred to the differences in sentiment on the 
tax haven problem vhich is more readily accepted in Congress 
to the great resistance to the Adninistration's proposal 
to eliminate the right of tax deferral on overseas investacnts. 


tha 
but that Committee may not go all the wy to eliminate deferral. 


Ansosmmont Needed of Political Reaction to 0.5. Investment 


Mr. Fowler noted that the discussion had raised a political 
question of whether there is any substantial danger that ea continusd 
flow of American industrial capital into the Western Buropean market 
would ultimately produce a political situation reminiscent of the 
recent reactions in Canada to cur investaent there? It was noted 
that the French have raised some questions about 0.5. investaent. 
Mr. Goldstein also observed that advanced European countries 
main capital controls to get the kind of investaent flow that they want. 
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Mr. McGhee said that the State Departacent would take a look 


that perhaps the 0.5. Govern- 
2 Se Sa TS = 
. Mm. eaid that Treasury has « 


might 
offered 
a long time to organise European markets, it 
ties might be listed, for 


Mr. Fowler said that Treasury would be glad to do that. 


Mr 


Leddy eaid 
financial community 


can be done. 
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progress question of 
whether action should be supplemented by bilateral contacts 
and direct diplomatic efforts. Mr. Leddy suggested tha 
information is needed before ve can apply 


pressure. 
Pollow-up Action 


The discussion left it that: a) State would assess the 
political reaction in other coustries to large U.S. investaets, 
and b) Treasury vould cirmlate « memo on the possibilities of using 
the business community in « program designed to sel) Amsrican 
securities abroad. 
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Joseph D. Coppock 
Executive Secretary 
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DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH & ENCINEERING aN 


SUBJECT: Revised Project List - List of Projects and Actions for 
Reducing Defense Expenditures Entering the International 


Revised Project Eight, distributed at the staff meeting on 

9 July 1962, incorporates and consolidates into a single project 
previous projects (including those contained in the memorandm 
my office, dated 26 June 1962) relating to U.S. defense ex- 
penditures and receipts entering the international balance of 
payments. It assigns the office responsible for submission of the 
replies and indicates the tentative due date for submission. If 
the due date cannot be met and a change is desired, please notify 


submitted and approved, they will be added to the action list. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), who has been 
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' | Tentative 
| Project Assigned to _Due Date- Date #/ Classification 


i. Seas! ee ean4 civilian 
a. Srehslate the Five-Tear Force Strus- Jcs 1 Oct 62 (8) 
ture end Financial Progrem into 
" Five-Year (FI 1963-1967) Deployment 
Plan for U.8. forces in foreign 
countries with a view to eliminating 
all non-essential unite. This plan 





b. Through a series of steps, reduce Bec Arny Next step (8) 


¢. Develop plan for accelerating vith- Bec Air Force 15 Aug 62 (8) 
— i“ 
8. . 


4. Develop plan to reduce: other USAF Sec Air Force 1 Sep 62 (8) 
strength in foreign countries. 


e. Reduce dependents overseas by re- AgD (x) 15 Aug 62 (v) 


f. Recommendation on Aix Force proposal Ics 1 Aug 62 (8) 
to return 366 Tactical Fighter Wing : 
to the U.S. currently programed to 
be returned in FY 1964. 


g. Recommendation on Air Force proposal sce 23 Jul 62 (8) 
to retain 2 F-105B squadrons in CONUS 
(scheduled for deployment to USAFE 
in August 1962). 


a/ If the responsible organization vishes a change in the due date, please notify 
me. 
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Tentative 
Project Assigned to Dus Date Classification 

Reccamendation on Air Force proposal Jcs 1 Aug 62 (8) 

to inactivate Fighter Interceptor 

Squadron et Keflavik. 

Recommeniation on Air Force suggestion § JOS 15 Aug 62° (8) 
1 ang 62 (c) 
1 Aug 62 (8) 

(uv) 

15 Bep 62 (Cc) 
15 Sep 62 (v) 


(5) 





15 Aug 62 «© (FOUO) 


15 Sep 62 (Fou0) 


Consider improvement of merchan- Bec Army 15 Oct 62 (Frouo) 


activities and facilities in- 
cluding quality of products soléd 
to encourage patronage and di- 
vert personnel from local econcosy 
establishment. 
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procurement in U.S. or offsetting pur- 
chases from U.S. before entering into 
these procurement contracts. 


Tentative 
Assigned to = Due Date Classification 


Sec Aruy 1 Sep 62 (c) 


15 Sep 62 (c) 


15 aug G2 (C) 


1 Oct 62 (c) 


15 aug 62 (C) 


1 Sep 62 (c) 


1 Aug 62 (c) 
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Tentative 
Project Assigned to Due Date Classificatior 
6. Review plans for: Sec Navy 22 Jul 62 (8) 
(1) Adding a wing to Naval Hospital 
at Rote, Spain. ' 
(2) Building an airplane hangar at 
, . 
h. Review plans for constructing ef4i- . Sec Navy 22 Jul é2 (C) 
tional buildings for three Marine 
, camps in Okinava. 
; i. Study question of « POLARIS sub- Sec Navy g2guée = (8) 
marine base in Spain. Is such « 
base essential? 
3. Seeding oe Mtertale cat 
a. Develop « detailed action progres ASD (TAL) 25 Jul 62 (¢) 
to return @ major portion (et least 
40%) of petroleum procurement to U.5. 
sources. 

b. Develop a program to reduce by 50% ASD (TAL) 1 Sep 62 (c) 

subsistence purchases overseas. (Assisted by 
Service 

c. Explore feasibility of transporting Secretaries) 
milk and dairy products to Buroye 
by Jet cargo or tanker aircraft to Sec Arny 1 Aug 62 (Povo) 
reduce expenditures on the local 
economy. 

4. Reduce by 50% the $240 million ASD ( TAL) lag 62 8 8=(C) 
Saunas colina aah somata ane ( ve 
eupel qvessehe. i Secretaries) - 

6. Contractual Services , 

&. Develop program to reduce the esti- ASD (TAL) 1 Sep 62 (c) 
mated million ennual outlays for (Assisted by (Report 
repairs, alterations, maintenance, Service submitted 
etec., by Secretaries) om repairs 

& alterations) 
bd. Review desirability of transferring 
depot maintenance to Spain Sec Army 1 Sep 62 (c) 

c. Develop a progrem for modification Sec Aruy 15 Sep 62 (c) / 

in military postal operations to 
| reduce dollar expenditures overseas. 
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. Review FY 1963 Military Assistance Pro- ASD (ISA) 15 Aug 62 (8) 


. Develop plan either to eliminate ve- asD (18a) 1 Sep 62 (c) 
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Tentative 
Project Assigned to Due Date Classification 
Present plan for lengthening interior Sec Aray 1 Aug 62 (v) 
painting cycle in overseas facilities. 
Develop @ procedure for reimbursement Sec Aruy 1 Aug 62 (c) 


services, incluiing 

at least 50%. 7 

Review operation of MAP supply depot ASD (18a) 1 Sep 62 (8) 
in Jepen with « view towards Japan (Assisted by 


(1) U.S. share of NATO infrastructure 
payments. 


(2) Contributions to NATO International 
Headquarters. 


(3) Other cost sharing arrangements, ¢.¢., 
NATO Pipeline Systen. 


. Review urgently the proposed ACE grouni ASD (ISA) 15 Aug 62 (8) 
environment plan, to be financed by (Assisted by 
RATO infrastructure, as to: DDRAE ) 
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f. Develop a plan with a view to having host ASD (ISA) 1 Aug 62 (c) 


Mutual Weapons ASD (ISA) 1 Aug 62 (c) 
Weapons Pro- 





fordgn exchange beyond present firs 
commitments. 
f. Investigate cost of cancelling 6-91 air- ASD (8A) 1 Aug 62 (c) 
craft commitment. 
6. Receipts 
&. Develop individual progrems for negotia- ASD (IBA) 1 Nov 62 (c) 


b. Develop and formalize a credit sales pro- ASD (ISA) 1 Bep 62 (c) 


¢. Initiate Goverment/industrial sales pro- ASD (ISA) = Jan 63 (c) 








the form of « ASD (C) 15 Sep 62 (c) 
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Tentative 
Project Aesigned to Due Date Classification 
Office of (c) 
press as ny enh ge tan ocr 3 1962 
towards reduction of the number (in- & Planning 
cluding elimination of any overlap- 
ping) and personnel assigned 
Develop techniques and procedures ASD (C) 1 Aug 62 (v) 
for « gold budget. 
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This is the Defense message on the balance 
of payments which I mentioned to you. Pamagraph 2 
is particularly intersting. | 
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_SECRET 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS 
WASHINGTON 
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\\. Gut 
u/ al G3 
V 
April 5, 1963 N. 
; f 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT x 


As Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Balance 
of Payments, I am forwarding herewith the Committee's 
report on its re-examination of the balance of payments 
problem in response to your memorandum of March 2. 

As you know, the Committee is expecting to mect with 
you and discuss this report at 6:00 P, M. on Tuesday, 


Doug las 
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April 6, 1963 


MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT 


The Cabinet Committee on Balance of Payments, assisted 
by the Long Range International Payments Committee, has con- 
cluded after a full re-examination that the United States 
balance of payments deficit is still a serious threat to 
national power and security and to international economic 
order, and will remain so at least through 1963 and 1964. 

The means are at hand, however, to hold the deficit within 
manageable size during this period. Thereafter, longer range 
forces already at work, if reinforced as suggested below, 
should begin to provide lasting correction. However, because 
of the uncertainty of the timing and magnitude of the correc- 
tion, the situation needs to be kept under periodic review 

to determine the need for and nature of further actions. 


A number of possible actions that might be taken to help 
meet this threat during 1963-64 have been reviewed by the 
Committee and are discussed in this Memorandum. Some of these 
promise early results and we have agreed that they should be 
put into effect as described in Sections II and III. Certain 
other measures having long-range impact or requiring further 
study are discussed in Sections V and VI. Many of them can 
be initiated now and studies of the others will be pressed 
forward promptly. 


Some other measures are so drastic and costly in terms 
of other policies that we believe no further consideration 
should be given to them under present circumstances -- these 
are described in Section VII. There remains an intermediate 
group of measures, discussed in Section IV, as to which we 
are not in full agreement, but believe that -- unpleasant and 
unwelcome as they may be -- further study of specific proposals 
is warranted, leading to another review of needs and possibil- 
ities in July. 


If at any stage during 1963-64 or later the pattern of 


development we now foresee is disrupted, one or more of these 
difficult intermediate measures will have to be used. Each 
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would come at a high cost and involves great risks. But we 
hope that we may be able to avoid measures which could gravely 
impair or destroy one or more of the major objectives of U.S. 
policy -- a strong defense system for the United States and 
its allies, a free and effective system of international pay- 
ments, a free and expanding system of world trade. In the 
conditions of March-April, 1963, a decision to rely on the 
measures discussed in Sections II and III and to delay for 
the present any choice among the intermediate measures, is 

to take a calculated risk. But against the alternatives, it 
is a reasonable risk. The other measures can be taken as 
readily, and with equal or greater —— if and when the 
risk might become a reality. 
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SE MORANDUL) FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Monetary ‘’olicy Today -- The Uneasy Truce betwoen 
Domestic and Balance -of-°ayments Considerations 


The stubbornness of our balance-of-paymente deficit -- combined 
with our reluctance to tap IMF or other multilateral monetary sources, 
or to inhibit foreign capital iseues in the U.5. -- hae heightened interest | 
in tighter money. Undoubtedly, higher U.8. short-term interest rates | 
would. Weld and attract some funds, te the benefit of the balance of | 
payments. Dut theese effects are not clear-cut, ani there would be | 
costs in a diminished flow of funds into domestic long-term invest - | 
mente. This meme eonsidere current developments and the benefits 
and coste of monetary tightening for balance-el-payments purposec. | 


1. Current situation | 


Since the Fed's modest credit tightening of last December, the 

Treasury bill rate has held at around 2.9 percent. Although {ree 

reserves" are etill running around $590 million, the rate on "Federal | 

funde” hae been tight against the ceiling of the 5 percent discount rate 

most of the time since January, an indication of considerable money 

market tightness. The rates on long-term Government bonde and 

“municipale" are up slightly, but corporate bends and home mortgage | 

rates continue at or a bit belew their rates of 3 months ago. | 
| 





A recent freshet ef ramore and dopetories -- starting with the 
Lee Cohn article -- has confidently predicted higher rates of interest | 
for balanse-of-paymente reasons. For example, Sylvia Perter's bond | 
letter for March 29 reports: "The scales weighing the relative import- 
ance of international considerations against monetary requirements of 
the domestic economy seem te be tipping without hesitation toward 


the B-of-P side which implies higher costs of money..." 
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Ramer has it that Treacary (and even some say CEA!) is 
preceuring the Fed for tightening. But thie has apparently had only 
a minor effect so far on ievestor expectations, possibly because of 
offectting references, as in the April 1 Aubrey Lanston letter, to 
“the rather hamoresus report by e Ginsacial writer that the Treasury 
and Fed are et odde again, this time with the Treasury eupporediy 
presesuring the Fed te tighten money.” 


in our Cabinet Committee on the Ealance of Payments, it appeared 
for a time (perhaps errencceciy) that the Treasury favered carly 
“probing” in the direction of tighter money. But at last Wedneeday's 
Secretary Dillea, in Chairmen Martin's presence, clarified 


meeting, 
the Treasury's position: 


I. He euggeected that ne tightening action be considered wnt!! 
a new Canadian Government has a chance to consider ovr 
request that Canada redace ite disecunt rate from: 4 to 3 | 


percent. 














Z. He indicated that, in any cace, it does net now seem 
advisable to move toward tighter money before enact - 
ment of the tax progrem. 


| 
2. The international impact of tighter money | 
The beelc attraction of tighter money ic the expected reduction | 
of net capital outilew. The Treasury and New York Fed staff have 
estimated that a 1/2 percent rise ia short-term rates would save ac 
rach ae $790 raillion in capital outflow in the next two years. This 
estimate found little euppert from other members of the Balaace of 
Payments Committee, and even the Washiagten stall of the Fed may 
net fally support it. We believe it te be a conaiderable overesti:nate. 


Mereover, Secretary Dillen indicated that well ever half of the savings 
could probably be achieved by = change in the Canadian discount rate. 





Aleo, the estimate depends on the preposition that the major 
continental countries -- especially Germany -~- will not follow our | 
lead and raise their own ahort-term rates. We have some assurances 
from our OFCD Working Party-3 that they would coop rais on this 
score, tut we aleo know that banking pressures on che Continent are 
strong for a boost in rates if we tighten rioney here. 
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In addition, in light of the U.K.'s relatively weak position, 


it ie immportent that we not take credit action here that would aitract 
funds [rom the U.K. money market. 


5. Domestic impact of tight meney 


Hf balance-of-paymente difficulties do drive us to tighter money, | 
it would become extremely important for the Fed cad the Treasury 
| 





te make every poosibie effort te iasulate cur lengerdterm rates {rom 
the impoct of higher short-term rates. After abandoning “bills 
preferably” carly in 1961, the Fed engaged ta fairly vigorous and 
evesoveial twist operations, i.¢., buying long-term bende aad selling 
cheost-terms. The Fed has continued te purchase come lenger-terms 
im 1963 and even in 1963, bat the amounts have bees relatively email. 
B ie tres thet leng rates have otayed down, and thal the Treasury has 
bees able to lengthen everage maturities witheut cerieus untoward 
effects. Bet if credit is farther, more vigoreus Fed "twist" 
operetions would be desirable -- and the Greasury might have te slow 
éewa its maturity lengthcaing movee -- te held long-term rates close 
te the present levels. 


Our staff calculates -~ tentatively, te be sure, but aot without 
come foundation in economic experience -- that an added | /2 percent 
rise in the chert-tarm rate (fram roughly 3 te 3-1/2 percent) might 
lead to a 1/4 percent rise tn long-term retes, on the average. Though 
the effects are mot easy te trace and measurement is necessarily 
eubject te large margins of errer, the rectrictive effect of a 1/4 per- 
cont increses on housing, plant aad equipment levectment, aad State- | 
local capital ewlays coalé easily eat CNP by $4 - $5 billion. This | 











mey ecem emall, bal if i weve te eccer now, it would ia time add 


0.2 to 59.3 percent te the unemployment rate (and it would add to the 
ize of Patmee, Douglas, Reuss, Preamire, and Russell Long). 


4. Conelesien 


Meactary tightening cannct be excluded {rom consideration as 
pert of o carefully etrectured package te protect cur balance-of- 
payments Mankse. Det we urge that its limitations and costes be care- 
fally weighed against lis benefits. We urge further that it be saved 
fer ase in 1964 -~ and then oaly if the domestic econemy is healthy 











| 
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4/8/63, 4:40 p.m. G(2)\ 


WH: I got a kick-back from Dillon on this memo of ours. 
I told him, by the way, that you, I thought, were signing onto 
it too but that I wasn't committing you. He says it is terrible 
for two reasons. One, these things were not brought up Friday 
in the Executive Committee meeting, and that is just his staff 
‘lying to him. They had a pitch-batcle at the meeting in which 
every one of these points that's in the supplementary statement 
was brought up. I didn't say they were lying, but I said that 
Gardiner tells me that these points were fought over and made 
strongly in the meeting Friday. Secondly, he thought it would 
be terrible to have two separate memos go to the President. I 
said of course we addressed it to him and not to the President, 
and he said he wanted to open up the report and adjust the report 
for these points and not have a separate statement go to the 
President. 


GB: Well, if he wants to do that, let's do it. 


WH: That's what I thought, so the procedure will be that his 
boys are going to suggest language to amend the report to put these 
points in, and then they will phone these to Gardiner. I suggested 
Gardiner could then convene the little group that's involved, and 
Dillon said he didn't think he needed to convene any group--that 
if I and he agree the others would accept, he was sure. I said 
"Well, you make us sound like the ring-leaders. I can assure you 
this was a group movement. There was as much initiative on this 
from others as there was from us." 


GB: That's right. 


WH: I know that. And I said “for that matter (that's where 
I brought you in) the State Department wasn't in this, and it 
looks as if they want to sign on." That was why I was initially 
calling you, to find out whether you wanted to eesesiate yourself 
with this. 


GB: I do, very definitely. We are in a position, it seems 
to me, where we never had a meeting on the final version of the 
report at all. 
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WH: Yes, and had I really reminded myself at the time of 
how devious Douglas can be about these matters, I would have 
pressed our points more, but I thought that our alternative draft 
spoke for us, so I was just trying to conserve the time of the 
group. But I raised enough points without wanting to ..... but 
I guess sometimes one should be a little more of an SOB about 


these things. 


GB: I am learning that. One thing which occurred to me is 
we really did omit any serious reference to long-range revision of 
the payments system, didn't we? 


WH: Well, it got in. ‘We didn't put it in our supplementary 
statement, but at least it got in in pretty decent form into the 
basic report. 


GB: I guess that's right. 


WH: I raised that question too before I signed the supple- 
mentary statement. It's not too bad. Of course you know one other 
thing on which we get the hip from Treasury is that the British 
team is here right now meeting with Roosa, and we are invited to 
come in and present the picture on the domestic economy tomorrow 
morning, but in spite of the fact that I talked explicitly to 
Roosa about representation at all these meetings, nothing came 
through except this invitation to meet tomorrow morning. It's 
true it's not the top team, but even so those are supposed to be 
+++ Originally we were supposed to be equal partners; then we let 
the Treasury serve as host; now they just have us there by 
suffrance. Were you planning to go over tomorrow morning? 


GB: I haven't even heard anything about it. It may be 
down the line. 


WH: A notice went out from Whidman inviting us to come over. 
In any event this is the same old story. I agree with you on the 
long-range thing. I just don't think we should ... in effect, you 
see, it was your findings in Europe that chalked that off. 


GB: That's right. But I want to make clear that that is a 
temporary thing. 


WH: Yes. The wording of the report isn't too bad. 


GB: No, it was all right. 
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May 10, 1963 


McGB 
SUBJECT: Redeployment of U. S. Forces in Europe 


Last Saturday the Department of State was asked by Defense to concur 
in a proposed reduction of USAREUR strength -- a move scheduled to 
take place in July, August and September of this year -- by 15, 600 
spaces. Unlike the last withdrawal from Europe, this one would affect 
combat strength. 


Defense's rationale is that these units were put in Europe “on a tem- 
porary basis" during the 1961 Berlin emergency and are not part of 

‘our NATO commitment"; the action is “acceptable from the viewpoint 

of our combat posture both in Europe and worldwide"; and the net 

result would be a significant gold flow savings, estimated at $4. 7 million! 


Three days earlier Defense proposed the reorganization of the Berlin 
rrison -- a reorganization which would result in the reduction of our 
orces in that city by 700 men. 


These separate actions may not be part of a single plan. (The Berlin 
exercise could be a separate and distinct operation.) But the fact is, *< 
several major projects in train are closely interrelated in that the net 
effect could be a major redeployment and/or withdrawal of our forces from 


Europe. 


There is a balance of payments exercise, in the @ ntext of which the Secre- 
tary of Defense has undertaken to produce substantial dollar savings. There 
is also an Army reorganization exercise to modernize and strengthen the 
forces. This, of course, ultimately has to affect Berlin. However, the 
situation there has some special aspects in that the Army, for sometime 
now, has been looking for ways and means to withdraw the Augmentation 
Battle Group put there in August 1961. It is not that these troops are less 
usefully employed in Berlin than they would be in West Germany or the 
United States. But the Army finds the Berlin arrangements administratively 
untidy, and is reluctant to have |, 500 men added to the sizeable force al- 
ready bottled up in the exclave. 


Over and above all this, there is the Palm Beach exercise with its focus on 
conventional force contributions -- which has as its basic premise the 
proposition that unless the Europeans contribute in a more meaningful way 
to NATO's conventional strength, the United States will reexamine its own 
commitments with a view to reducing its conventional force contribution. 
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As | understand the situation, the Secretary of State was asked to produce 
a political judgment in the context of the balance of payments exercise. 
One fact that stands out, however, is that certain projects are already 
under way in Defense in advance of any discussions with the Secretary of 
State. And to avoid some of the obvious pitfalls of this kind of an arrange- 
ment, | would ep Somer an early meeting of the two Secretaries with 
the President to discuss the issues in their broadest context, and to do so 
before too much fat is in the fire. 


We have succeeded in putting a hold on the Berlin operation, with Defense 
now looking to sorre action in early September. 


The Department still has under consideration the proposed 15,000 man 
withdrawal from USAREUR. 


But the major probleme are still ahead of us and some hard discussions 
are needed in which the Department should be given the opportunity to 
make its position known. For even if the judgment is made that financial 
and military considerations are over-riding, the Department of State 
should have the opportunity to come up with ideas on timing and the 
political context in which the military moves might be made. 


To state it quite crudely, this is what we seem to be about at this juncture. 
We are calling for the creation of the MLF, with the proviso that the 
contributions to the conventional forces will not be reduced. But then we 
go on to say, either you put more into the conventional pot, and support 
our strategy, or we'll pull back and support your strategy. And then 
before the Europeans can respond, we go on to the or of the either-or 
condition, and come out looking like good Gaullists. — 


In short, there are very significant political problems here which must be 
raised and considered; it je better to look at them now rather than later, 
when it will be conside more difficult to pick up the political pieces. 


David Kiein 
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WH: Of course Doug was saying these various things should 
be emphasized at the meeting with the President tomorrow, and 
indeed they should. The way this thing is going now I'll make 
it clear when I have the opportunity that you are associating 
yourself with us on these things. 


GB: Yes, that's right. 


WH: And, Gardiner is now reviewing the document to make sure 
as to what changes he feels would be necessary to eliminate a 
supplementary statement; and then he will see whether the Treasury 
suggestions measure up to that. 


GB: Good. 
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TO: The Secretary | 
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FROM: S/P - W. UW. Rostew 
SUBJECT: - s 





In the course of our work we baeve becove awere of Lie 
plane to effect a substantial gold saving via troop witt- 
drawale, pursuant to the Cabinet Committee secting of 
April 18. 


We are conscious, of courec, of the extraordinary -ffurt 
and atalf work which las gone into the belance of paynents 
problem. And I do net intend sow to edd to that vest Literacure. 


l would, however, make one simple poipt. Thus fer ow 
negutietions on this matter heve been with Centrel benker:. 
Raving come to whet the Treasury believes ie the Limit of such 
negotiations, we mow contemplete unilateral ections which w‘ ll 
have profound effects not only on our Internetionel sositicou 
but on the porttion of the oriee ministers and foreign 
ministera of goveraments ellied to us. Only sections of tin 
erder of magnitude ere likely to effect # uct doller pavirg 
of $400 willion. 


I believe we owe it to our allies (an well e#* to ovr- 
selves) to explore all elternative routes for ersing our 
balance of payweni¢ situetion before deciding that troon 
withdrawale are the only means chen to us. 


I find it hare to believe that, If they ere made to 
perceive the nar’ cholees we must face, they wonle net co- 
operate in eraeuree te ease our position or to buy tler ivr 
our balance vl paytents oorition te right iteelf, 
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But I ow sure ve cwe it co them to be placed befure 
8 responsible oolitical choice, so that, et the worst, 
if the cute teske place they are part cf an elliance 
scenario not a uuileterel U.S. ecticn. 


A final word as en economist: history will judge 
us very queer felk indeed if, at @ moment when troop with- 
érawale on the scale contemplated would bearten ovr 
edversarics and snake our basic alliance aerrengements, 
we were unwilling to coatewpleate other cushioning seasurer 
and proceeded with such feckless propesitions as Chrysler's 
porchese cf Simca for $400 alllion. 


WhePRostow: rin 
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May 18, 1963 
MS 
TO: The Secretary 
- TUROUGH: 5/8 
FROM: s/P @ W. W. Rostow 


I should like to reinforce the memorandum from U. Alexis 
Johnson to you of May 17, with four’ points. 


l. <A withdrawal of the United States from Europe or 
@ situation in which the Europeans believed that we were in 
@ progressive process of withdrawal could lead not merely 
to the emergence of a nationalist Europe, with an independent 
nuclear force (or forces) but also to a fragmentetion of NATO 
and a rise of neutrelist sentiment in certain quarters, which, 
in turn, would give Moscow good grounds for hoping to expand 
its influence by a mixture of politicel and military means, 
notably in Turkey, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia. The 
expectation of United States withdrawal would thus raise the 
possibility of two dangers to the United States interest 
which might, in fact, emerge simultaneously. 


2. With respect to Berlin, this process would carry 
two dangers: it would tempt Moscow to initiate pressure on 
Berlin, perhaps military pressure; and it would leave us in 
@ position of dealing with such a Berlin crisis with a 
thinner range of alternat'ves to nuclear engagement than we 
now enjoy. Specifically, our caepecity to signal the serious- 
ness of our intent to defend Berlin by actions short of 
nuclear engegement would be reduced, with grave consequences 
for the determination of our allies to defend Berlin. 
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3 The Berlin case illustrates a gereral preposition; 
namely, that in » nuclear ege a detachment of the United 
States from European affairs is even more dangercus than ir 
proved to be in 1914-17 and 1939-41. I have no doubt that 
our response to a potential loss of the balence of power in 
Europe would be as vigorous as it was on these other 

_ @ecesions; but, in the shadow of a progressive process of 
troop withdrawals, and having encouraged Moscow to take 
increased risks, we would be coming beck to redress a threet 
to the belence of power in the shadow of a nuclear war with 
ell that it implies. The cease for our mainteining a steady 
deterrent presence and a steady invulvement in the political, 
av well ae militery, affaires of Europe over the foresreable 
future is, therefore, very strong. 





4. With respect to the balence of payments, our 
problem is not merely “marginal and trensitory"; but there 
ere possibilities for its management alternative to military 
and political disengagement from Europe and Asia which 
justify intensified examination, given the consequences Lik-ly 
to flow from the expectations in Moscow and Europe thet we hac 
launched a process of progressive troop withdrewale, and frow 
the fect of reduced conventional strength iteelf, 





ce: U = Mr. Ball 
M- Mr. Herrimen 
G - Mr. Johnson 
EUR - Mr. Tyler 
Mr. Scheetscl 


| 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR, BUNDY 


SUBJECT: Status Report on the DOD and the Balance of Payments 


1, Attached at Tabs 1 and 2 are two tables showing the proposals 
now being discussed within the DOD to achieve Secretary McNamara's 
target of reducing the annual rate of DOD expenditures on foreign 
account by $300 - $400 million. Table I presents the information by 
country, to the extent possible. It is based on Table Il, which lists in 
detail the actions now under consideration in the DOD. The Canptroller 
has asked the services to examine these actions and he is discussing 
them with the Secretary of Defense. 


2. As Table 1 shows, if all the actions listed were taken, the 
resulting saving would be $400 million in FY 64 and the annual rate of 
saving would rise to almost $500 million in FY 65, Of these savings, 
$300 million in FY 64 and nearly $400 million in FY 65 would be achieved 
through reduction of forces overseas, of which $185 million and $250 
million, respectively, would be made in NATO. The other $100 million 
would come from changes in procurement actions. The whole list of 
proposals would result in the withdrawal from overseas stations of 
137,000 military personnel and 145, 000 dependents and civilian per- 
sonnel; 72,000 military personnel, and 111,000 civilian personnel and 
dependents from NATO countries, 


3. Paul Nitze, in a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 
dated April 18, 1963, transmits to him the comments of GPM in State 
as shown in the attached memorandum from Jeffrey Kitchen to Bill 
Bundy dated April 12 (Tab 3), Nitze's memorandum, a copy of which is 
not now available to me, repeats the Kitchen comments, although some- 
what more selectively. The reductions in MAP (B 2, Table I; Item 7, 
Table Ii} are described by Nitze as simply impossible. The reductions 


_ in overseas petroleum procurement (B 2, Table 1; Item 10, Table II) 


are characterized in virtually the same way. The cancellation of further 
Caribou procurement is described as creating great political difficulty 
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and of dubious value in making real savings, (This second judgment is 
probably not correct, ) 


Nitze's strongest condemnations, however, are reserved for the 
proposals to reduce Far Eastern forces (Item A 3, Table I) and to reduce 
our commitments in Germany (A 1, Table I). The reductions in forces in 
the Far East would make it necessary for us to commit ourselves in 
advance to an immediate nuclear response in the event of any serious 
threat in Korea and probably elsewhere in the Far East, Further, it 
would reverse the progress we have made in bringing Japan to face up to 
its defense problems, as well as having serious adverse consequences 
in NATO, We could not make it clear, especially to the Germans, why 
we are willing to make an immediate nuclear response in the Far East 
and not in Europe, even though there is a militarily plausible argument 
for differentiating the two situations, This argument, of course, is that 
the Soviets do, and the Chinese do not, have nuclear weapons themselves, 
However, before acéepting this argument, it is necessary to ask whether 
our use of nuclear weapons against China or Chinese forces would invite 
a Soviet response. 


In Nitze's view, the reductions of NATO forces would have equally 
or more undesirable effects, The most serious effects would arise from 
redeployments in Germany, the least serious from redeployments in the 
UK, 


4. At Tab 4 is a memorandum from the Director of the Joint Staff 
commenting on a CINCEUR message discussing possible redeployments 
of NATO forces, Item b, in the memo corresponds to Item 2 b, in Table Ll; 
Item C 1, in the memo correspondences to Item 3 in Table Il, but involves 
a somewhat lesser force reduction, 


5. There is also a separate discussion of reducing the Berlin 
augmentation underway, independently of the balance of payments problem, 
As presently conceived it will result in the reduction of the present Berlin 
garrison by some 700 men, the difference between a battle group and a 
battalion, The change will arise from the Army-wide reorganization of 
divisions during Juhe and July of 1963, The two battle groups in the regular 
Berlin brigade will disappear, to be substituted for by three battalions with 
the same number of men, However, the augmentation force of one battle 
group will be reduced to one battalion, The addition of another battalion to 
this force would lead to the increase of a few dozens in present Berlin 
strength, instead of the reduction of 700 now planned, This should be 
possible, if it is considered desirable. 
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6. Secretary McNamara discussed the problem of troop with- 
drawals in NATO with the Secretary of State on Friday, As reported (by 
George Ball) Rusk was firm in his unwillingness to accept any major 
force reductions in Europe, 


Further discussions (on Saturday) between McNamara and Hitch 
suggest that McNamara himself is withdrawing somewhat from the notion 
of troop cuts of the magnitude proposed in Table 1, It is not clear what 
change in these quantities he now contemplates, However, to achieve his 
savings targets, McNamara apparently is now considering much deeper 
cuts in dependents or the total elimination of dependents from nearly all 
overseas activities, It is Hitch's judgment that the services would con- 
sider this entirely unacceptable. Further, the political consequeaces of 
this move would be impossible for the Secretary to face. From the point 
of view of both Army and Air Force, the elimination of dependents for 
troops in Europe would be a mortal blow to recruiting and would be 
viewed as the last unbearable step in the subordination of military to 
civilian needs, with predictable consequences in Congressional outrage. 


7. A-cursory glance at Table Il, suggests that the most bearabie 
items -- reductions in France, the UK, Spain and Morocco, plus some 
reductions in overseas procurement -- might save $100 million to $150 
million without too much political pain, Togo further would clearly pose 
political problems of the first order of difficulty. The discouraging results 
of this examination suggest that it is necessary to look again at the financial 
side of the picture. 


8. In his memorandum to the Cabinet Committee on April 20, the 
President accepted the Committee's Report and Recommendations of 
April 8, after discussions on 9 and 18 April. Defense was directed to 
produce a program with a goal of reducing gross claims against foreign 
exchange by some $300 to $400 million below the FY 63 level. Only some 
$100 million of this appears to be achievable at small political cost. 

This leaves a "gap" of about $200 million in terms of the financial plan 
recommended by the Cabinet Committee (see Table IV of the Cabinet 
Committee Report reproduced at Tab 5). /This figure reflects the fact 
that the programmed savings could not be achieved all at once in any 
event, / Secretary Dillon made it perfectly clear in the course of the 
two discussions with the President that estimates of what can be financed 
by various methods are necessarily rough, and that the figures prt sented 
are conservative, The present plan relies on five methods of financing 
(see Table Il of the Cabinet Committee Report reproduced at Tab 6): 
pre-payment of debt; borrowings denominated in foreign currency; 
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increased holdings of dollars by foreign central banks and private 
holders under exchange-value guarantees provided by swaps and 
forward operations (covered dollars); increased holdings of dollars 
without exchange value guarantees (uncovered dollars); and gold sales, 
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In the course of the 18 April discussion, Secretary Dillon gave his 
judgment that the financing figures shown were not maxima, It would 
appear possible to increase special borrowings and dollar holdings under 
forward cover, and to sell somewhat more gold, in such a way as to 
provide enough extra over the two-year period to eliminate the need for 
a drastic reduction in Defense expenditures, 


It is clear that this policy would expose us to a somewhat greater 
financial risk, essentially the possibility that present holders of out- 
standing claims against the dollar (which are larger than our total gold 
stock) would seek to convert them into gold; this, in turn, would stimu- 
late an outflow of U.S. liquid assets abroad and finally force us to 
devaluation. We have, however, two well prepared lines of defense 
should this threat begin to materialize: the regular resources of the 
IMF, and the special additional resources provided by the Paris Agree- 
ment, It was the clear and unanimous opinion of the Cabinet Committee 
that these resources, plus what other central banks would feel con- 
strained to do in their own interests, are more than adequate to defend 
us against the dangers of a run, 


lf we were forced to draw heavily on these resources in the situation 
of an imminent run, we would have to undergo a critical review of our 
economic and financial situation at the hands of the Fund, and the Finance 
Ministers of the Paris Club, It is likely that this review would lead to 
a request that we tighten domestic credit by raising interest rates, 
Depending on just when such an event were to occur, its effect on the level 
of domestic economic activity might be adverse, But even if we resisted 
the dermnand for tighter money, we would get the resources we needed, 
Neither the Directors of the Fund nor the Finance Ministers Vienna Club 
would have any real alternative to giving us the help we request, Other- 
wise, they would be destroying the present international payments system 
and the Fund itself, Nonetheless, there might well be some domestic 
support for this demand, which would welcome the occasion for pressing 
it, and we might find that this was the price we did pay, whether of not 
we had to. 
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A more modest use of IMF resources would be available on 
essentially automatic basis whenever the Treasury decided it was useful 
to ask for it. 


The problem, therefore, is to balance the political risks inherent 
in the suggested reductions of overseas military deployments and the 
financial risks inherent in the attempt to push our present financial 
measures somewhat further. Three considerations are relevant to 
* striking an appropriate balance. First, the military redeployments have 
a once-and-for-all character, Once they are decided upon and we begin 
to execute them, the political bill falls due immediately. Second, we 
have in the past been more successful in extending our financing tech- 
niques than Messrs. Dillon and Roosa had anticipated, Their responsi- 
bilities have necessarily made them cautious, They remain so, and it 
is natural for them to emphasize their inability to guarantee success in 
arranging a predetermined volume of finance, Third, such independent 
examination of European financial opinion as is possible suggests that there 
is a widespread confidence in Europe that our balance of payments situation 
will improve over the next several years, The combination of this expecta- 
tion, the availability of the IMF as a further resource, and the disagreeable 
consequences of any alternative course of action can be counted on to lead 
the Europeans to continue to provide such financing as we need, 


The Europeans, in turn, may well be led to press for a more rapid 
evolution of the international payments mechanism than we have hitherto 
contemplated, This is in itself not undesirable. We have already gone 
much further in the evolution of the institutional arrangements under 
which the world payment system operates than anyone would have pre- 
dicted in January 1961, In fact, given the situation of the pound, and the 
expectation on the part of some of the Common Market countries of 
balance of payments deficits of their own in the next several years, it 
can be argued that it is in our interest to stimulate this further, more 
rapid change, It is clear that the international financial community will 
be under continuing pressure from the British to do so. If we add our 
own pressure, we may have more opportunity to control the shape the 
evolution of the system takes, 


9. In sum, an examination of the consequences of possible reductions 
in overseas expenditures of the Defense Department suggests the wisdom 
of shifting the burden of adjustment back to the Treasury Department 
rather than accepting Secretary Dillon's attempt to pass it on to the 
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Departments of State and Defense, There is, however, a risk that, in 
the event of an unfavorable turn of events -- which cannot be ruled out -- 
Secretary Dillon would then press for a more restrictive domestic 
econpmic policy on the argument that it was necessary to satisfy our 
international creditors, Whether it was or not would be arguable; but 
this is a contingency which we can afford to face if and when it arises, 
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WASHINGTON 


CONF 1i**=NTIAL 
May 29, 1963 


MEMORANDUM TO Executive Committee of Cabinet Committee 

on Balance of Payments 

Assistant Secretary Johnson, State 

Assistant Secretary Hitch, Defense 

Assistant Secretary Holton, Commerce 

Mr. Gossett, Deputy Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations 

Assistant Director Schultze, Budget 

Dr. Chenery, AID 

Mr. Ackley, CEA 





In his memorandum of April 20, 1963 to the Cabinet 
Committee, the President indicated that he wished to announce 
around July 1 the implementation of an action program, together 
with certain other proposals, to reduce the balance-of-payments 
deficit, as outlined in the Cabinet Committee's memorandum to 
him of April 6. 


The following agencies have the responsibility for the 
specific programs indicated: 


1. State. 


(a) Securities and Exchange Commission requirements 
concerning information provided by foreign 
borrowers in the U.S. 


(b) Assessing foreign tax advantages for exports. 


2. Defense. 


Actions to be completed by end CY 1964 with target of 
gross reduction in annual rate of dollar expbnditures 
abroad between $300-400 million below FY 1963 level. 
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(a) White House Conference on Export Promotion. 
(b) Tourism -- “See America Now" program. 


(c) Coast-wise and ocean shipping, and other non- 
competitive freight costs. 


(d) Review of U.S. anti-trust legislation. 
4. Budget. 


(a) Gold budget -- screening and readjustment of 
expenditures abroad by departments and agencies 
other than Defense and AID to achieve indicated 
annual savings of $50-75 million per year. 


(b) Government-wide uniformity in procurement practices. 
(c) Savings from improved use of P.L. 480 currencies. 
5. AID. 


(a) Action to further reduce AID expenditures resulting 
in payments of dollars abroad, with target of 


keeping such expenditures to $500 million or less 
in FY 1965. 


6. Agriculture -- Director of Food for Peace. 


(a) Steps to achieve savings of $35 million per year, 
in addition to those included within the gold 
budget review through administration of P.L. 480 
programs, 


(b) Im addition, it is understood Agriculture has 


under review certain other measures which could 
substantially benefit the balance of payments. 
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The President will want to include in his 
announcement as much of the results of this 


review as possible, and they should be included 
in Agriculture's submission. 


Would you kindly submit to me, by June 7, a report on what 
has been done to accomplish the actions directed by the 
President in his memorandum of April 20 so that a report can 


be prepared for review by the Committee on June 17, prior to 
transmission to the President, 


The Treasury Department is responsible for action on the 
Committee to Promote Investment in America. 


ec: Carl Kaysen, White House 
Mr. Reuter, White House 


Assistant Secretary Renne, Agr‘culture 
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to seme extent on how soon we receive your propesalse end 
far reaching they are, 


Im coumection with the broader iseues underlying our 
treop deployments in Gurope and the Stikker exercise, your 
suggestion for @ meeting later in July seems entirely appro- 
priate, though | am mot certain thet the letter will by then 
hawe matured sufficiently te present wajor problems. I suggest 
Jaly 11 as @ date for euch a meeting. I think it would be wise 
for us co limit owr agenda to these two wajer itews so that we 
can have «4 review im some depth. My staff will be prepering 
substantive pepers om these subjects which they.will coordinate 
with your people im advance of the meeting. This should give 
as @ common poiat of departure fer our discussions. 


With ware regarde, 


siecerely, 
144, Dean 
Vean Rust 
The Honorable 
Bobert >. McBemere, 
eecretary of Defemee. 
comcurrence: RPM - Mr. Popper 
cc: Mr. Bundy, The White House BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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MEMORANDUM FOR We SECRETARY | CN 12-, 


8 ‘a 
s/s yy" 
= U. Alexis Jo 
SUBJECT: eting with Mr. McNama on July il 


a> | 
During your absence we moves forward with Defense 
looking toward the July 11 meeting which you proposed 
to Mr. McNamara (Attachment A). 
aw Fun 29 
George Ball lunched with Mr. McNamara and was 
told that we should be receiving sometime this week the 


DOD proposals to the President.on balance of payments 
savings. George reports that Mr. McNamara feels that 


we should not have too much difficulty with these pro- 
posals. However, Defense has been very careful not to 
tip its hand (I think primarily for internal reasons -- 
Service pressures are great), so we have no real adyance 
information as to what the h Tote A embody. (You recall 
Mr. McNamara was initially shooting for a $400 million 
saving.) Beyond this there is the question of how we 
proceed with the Stikker exercise and, in this connection, 
there is some indication thet Defense is already thinking 
in terms of alternatives which might be pursued in the 
event that the Stikker exercise does not materialize. 

The NAC will meet on the 17th to discuss the Stikker 
proposal and we may have a somewhat clearer reading as 

to how the French and others are likely to come down. 
Finally, and intimately related to the foregoing, are 

the broader political and military issues, underlying 

the force withdrawal question, which we still have to 
talk out with DOD at some point. 
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XY All of the foregoing suggests that it would be 
4 useful for a small group of us to meet with you on 
chur 3s 8 
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Monday, July 8, in order to discuss whether, in light 
of the circumstances described above “and, more impor- 
tantly, in light of the extent to which you have had 
an opportunity to crystalize your own thoughts growing 
out of your trip with the President, yoy would wish to 


ome men ee -* 


Subject to your approval, I have scheduled a meeting 
at 5:30 p.m., Monday, July 8. 


Recommendation: That you meet with us on Monday. 








Approve 
Disapprove 
Attachment 
cc: U- Mr. Ball 
EUR - Mr. Tyler 
a 
rw, 
PM/SWeiss/vl 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHING TON 


re m SECRET CNEL. 60// 
330 3 July 1963 = 


M™MORANDUM FOR THE SDCRETARY OF STATE 


SUSJECT: Balance of Payments 


In a memorandum dated April 20, 1963 to the Cabinet 
Committee on the Balance of Payments, the President requested 
that I submit recommendations on specific actions which could 
be completed by the end of 1964 with a target of a gross re- 
Juction in the annual rate of Department of Defense expendi- 


tures abroad of $300-400 million below FY 1963 levels. - 


A draft memorandum to the President in response to 
his request is attached, 


May I have your comments on the course of action 
recommended in the memorandum. 


Robert S. McNamara 


Stl GI 


Attachment 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: Reduction in Department of Defense Expenditures Entering ae 
International Balance of Payments 

This is in reply to your Memorandum for the Cabinet Committee on 
Balance of Payments, dated April 20, 1963, which requested, in part, that 
after consultation with the State Department, I recammend specific actions, 
capable of completion by the end of Calendar Year 1964, which vould achieve 
@ gross reduction in the annual rate of Department of Defense expenditures 
‘ 


abroad of between $300-400 million below the FY 1963 level. 


Department of Defense Expenditures Overseas 





In the absence of action along the lines recammended and discussed 
below, Department of Defense expenditures entering the international balance 


of payments during FY's 1963-66 are estimated as follows: 


($ Millions) 
FY 1965 $2,739 
FY 1964 2,686 
FY 1965 2,700 
FY 1966 2, 698 


These estimates are based on the currently planned deployment of our 
military forces and the continuation of all current Department of Defense 
programs decigned to reduce expenditures overseas and increase foreign 
military receipts. They also reflect a moderate increase in price and 
wage levels overseas anticipated for this time period. 

As you know, I have made a concerted effort during the past year to 
reduce the net adverse balance of Department of Defense iounsentiens entering , 


the international balance of payments. During the period FY 196]-63, the 
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net Department of Defense adverse balance, i.e., gross expenditures overseas 
less receipts, was reduced by approximately $850 million - fram $2,334 million 
to $1,'77 million. This reduction was achieved by holding our eupenititures 
relatively constant despite increased international tension and inflation 
abroad, and by increasing receipts. 

With respect to these greater receipts, Germany and Italy have agreed 
to offset all or part of our defense expenditures in these countries by 
increased spending for U.S. military goods and services. Our efforts to 
increase sales of U.S. military equipment to other allied countries will 
continue to be pressed. However, we believe that the $1 billion of annual 
receipts projected for the period FY 1964-66 are a realistic maximun. 


Guidelines for Develoning the Actions Proposed Herein 





Further actions to reduce Department of Defense expenditures overseas 
as outlined in Attachment A are based on the following: 

1. U.S. commitments of effective military forces will continue 
to be met. 

2. <A gredually increasing capability of the Armed Forces to deploy 
rapidly will permit some reduction in other forces permanently in-place 
overseas. 

3. Our increased strategic missile capability will permit, by 
the middle of CY 1964, samewhat less reliance on overseas based manned banbers. 


Surmary of Recommended Actions 





The actions affecting our present deployments in Europe are: 
1. The consolidation on four bases and sane reduction (fran 103 to 
60) in our present B-47 Reflex posture by July 1, 1964. 
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2. The transfer of the responsibility for the air defense of 
Spain to the Spanish Government by January 1, 1965. 

3. The return of the F-102 air defense squadron fram Iceland 
by July 1, 1964. 

4. The use of increased MATS capabilities to permit the return 
of 32 C-130 aircraft fram France by April 1, 1964. 

5. A reduction in the Amy Line of Cammunications (10C) in 
Burope predicated cn same reductions in theater reserve stocks, relocation 
of issue stocks and placing in standby status certain facilities in Western 
France. 

In the Pacific, the more important redeployment actions recamended are: 

1. The elimination of the obsolescent B-57 wing in Japan 6 months 
earlier then programmed (i.e., July 1, 1964). ‘The 12th Tactical Fighter 
Wing (F-4C aircraft) now programmed to deploy to Japan upon the phase out 
of the B-57 wing would be retained in the U.S. to increase our capability 
to respond to contingencies elsewhere in the world. 

2. The return to the U.S. of 16 C-124 transports fram Japan and ; 
16 C-130 transports from Okinawa by October 1, 1964, using our sneveneed 
airlift capabilities to meet much of the Pacific logistics requirements, 


reduced by the redeployments. 
3. The return to the U.S. fram Japan of the 66 F-102 aircraft 


(20 of which are pre.ently programmed to be removed by July 1, 1964) and 


the transfer of the responsibility for the air defense of Japan to the 
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Japanese Government by approximately January 1, 1966, utilizing the in- 
creased capabilities of the Japanese Air Self Defense Force, and the in- 
creased capabilities of the USAF to rapidly deploy F-4C aircraft to Japan 
during the periods of tension or at the outset of hostilities for air defense 
missions. 

In addition, I recammend a series of actions which would produce foreign 
exchange Savings in such areas as contractual services, POL procurement 
and construction. We also anticipate that savings will be achieved through 
better personnel management. All of these actions are discussed in greater 
detail in Attachment A. ) 


Effect of Recamnended Actions 





My recommended actions would achieve in CY 1965 and FY 1966 a reduction 


in overseas expenditures of approximately $360 million below the FY 1963 





level as follows: ° 
($ Millions) 
Revised Estimate Under 
Current Estimate Proposed Actions * 
FY 1963 $2,739 $2,739 
FY 1964 2, 686 2,671 
FY 1965 2,700 2,506 
FY 1966 2,698 2,434 


* Attachment B provides a detailed analysis of U.S. defense expenditures 
overseas. 
Although the redeployments of Air Force units reduces our forward deployed 
forces, they would have a desirable effect on our capabilities to respond to 


contingencies anywhere in the world. A smaller portion of our forces would 
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be engaged in substituting for allied self-defense forces, more would be ’ 
available for concentrated use as conditions may dictate, and a smaller 
number would be deployed on the more vulnerable forward bases. 

Nevertheless, the actions relating to Japan go beyond the specific 
recommendation contained in Mr. Gilpatric's memorandum to you of February 8, 
1963 relating to U.S./Jepanese Defense Relationships. They invs've a 
considerable withdrawal of aircraft fram Japan. However, they are mili- 
tarily desirable, apart from gold flow considerations, in the sense that 
they increase our reaction capability elsewhere. In addition, they emphasize 
for the Japanese our belief that vapan must depend more on its own self- 
defense capabilities in the future. In this connection I have been dis- 
appointed by the current level of Japan's defense expenditures. 

I believe the minor adjustments of Army strength in Burope are desirable, 
gold flow considerations notwithstanding, in the interests of better organi- 
zation and management of our resources. This applies part‘cularly to the 
reorganization and streamlining of the Army Line of Communications (10C) in 
France. However, the Joint Chiefs of Staff state: 

“The reduction in the Army LOC in Burope could have an adverse 
impact on the Army combat capability. Three areas of principal 

concern are the ability of the Army to respond quickly to an 

nergency in Burope after the cuts are made, the concentration of 
stocks in the forward area, and the extremely important politico- 


military implications of placins a part of the LOC in Western France 
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on standby and reducing war reserve levels to 9 days. I believe this 
edverse impact can be minimized by cooperative logistics agreencnts 
in the form of joint depot utilization in Western France, by main- — 
taining a capability in CONUS and Durope for rapid expansion in an 
emergency and by insuring that adequate airlift and sealift are | 
available for a rapid reconstitution of the LOc.” 
The possible termination of the Caribou program in Canada has been 

under review for some time. The FY 1963 procurement was undertaken in part 

to retain the option of using that aircraft if no more desirable alternative’ 

developed in the future while at the same time permitting same continued 

improvement in Army capability. Continuing study of this matter has led to 

the conclusion that the 157 Caribou on hand and on order as of June 30, 1963 

will be adequate to meet our requirements in view of the availability of 

C-130E" s. 
During your meeting with Prime Minister Pearson on 10-11 May 1963, you 

indicated that we were then reviewing our requirement for the Caribou. You 

vill, of course, remember that we are camaitted to consult with the Canadian 

Govermment before any termination notice is announced. When I met on a 6 

with Mr. Drury, the Canadian Minister of Defense Production, I told him thet 

Caribou vould have to compete on its own merits against other alternative 

solutions to the Army's air transport probles. Thus, termination of 

Caribou procurement will not surprise the Canadian Govermment even though 

it will undoubtedly be disappointing. 
I have consulted with the Joint Chiefs of Staff with regard to the 

military accepts \i\°y of the foregoing measures. While recognizing the 

compelling econamic issues inherent in the current balance of payments . ‘ 
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problem, they point out that “most of the measures designed to control 
gold outflow work against the military desideratum of maintaining a forvard 
strategic posture based upon the deployment of substantial military forces 
in sensitive strategic areas overseas. The actions recommended in this 
memorandum which entail bringing home Air Force Units will, in varying 
degrees, increase the reaction time of our military response, particularly 
in the areas of the Western Pacific. The proposed reduction in the B-47 
forces overseas Ja reduction of 23 aircraft for a period uf a few months 7 
will occasion a readjustment of strategic nuclear targeting and, for a 
limited time, will reduce the weight of our nuclear attack. Also, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have expressed concern over the effect on base 
rights in Iceland, Spain, and Japan of a reduction of U.S. garrisons there 
unless such reductions are preceded by careful bilateral negotiations. 
However, if the contribution of these actions to the solution of the 
valance of payments problem is considered to outweigh the military risk 
involved, then the Joint Chiefs of Staff accept the proposals.” 


Consideration of Additional Actions 
In arriving at these recamme: dations I have considered a number of 





other alternatives. These actions included possible redeployments of 
additional U.S. forces now in Burope and the Pacific, changes in dependents 
policies, early termination of the SAC Reflex posture in Burope, end a 
further reduction in overseas POL procurement. In the course of preliminary 
discussions, the Department of State expressed concern over the possible 
adverse political and econamic repercussions of substantial redeployments 


or a significant curtailment of POL procurement overseas. 
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To cite one example of these political constraints, we estimated 
earlicr this year that approximately 520 million of our FY 1964 requirement 
for aviation casoline normally procured in the Caribbean area could have 
been returned to the U.S. by restricting bids to U.S. sources. The added 
cost of this action would have been only $322,000. When weighed against 

he fact that other procurements for use overseas are being returned to the 
U.S. et premium differentials up to 50), this proposal was very attractive 
Srom the budgetary standpoint, and was militarily sound. However, in viev 
cf the State Department objections, the procurement of the first half of our 
FY 1964 requirement was not restricted to U.S. sources. 

In addition to the actions recammended herein, I am investigating the 
folloving areas which may result in additional savings over those now pro- 
jected: 

1. <A veview of personnel requirements for DOD cammsunications 
activities overseas. My preliminary review indicates that same reductions 
in this area may be desirable. 

2. <A review of overseas headquarters with a view to streamlining 
and/or consolidating then. 

3. <A joint review with the Otate Department of our over-all 
foree posture in Korea. 

4. <A review of the Air Force tactical maintenance concept with a 
view to establishing such maintenance in rearward aroas, thus increasing 


our capabilities for non-nuclear conflict while reducing overseas costs. 
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5. A review of the possible redeploymert of the lst Marine 
Aircraft Wing from Japan to Okinawa and a review of the redeployment of 
the F-105 TFW from Kadena, Okinawa, to Guan. 
6. A review of certain of our forces camitted to NATO and de- 
ployed overseas, keeping in mind the possibility of redeploying sane forces 
to the United States and in turn domonstrating frequently our ability to 


' deploy to Burope in support of NATO camitments. , 


Other Possible Sevincs 





I believe that savings of any substantial magnitude over those herein 
recarmended or being reviewed could be accomplished at this time only 
through: (1) substantial redeployments to the U.S. or other dollar areas, 


and/or (2) significant reductions in the dependents authorized overseas. 


Recomend.t ion 





I recaznend your approval of the actions proposed in Attachment A. 

I have discussed these actions with Secretary Rusk and he concurs in 
recommending epproval. Secretary Rusk also stresses the necessity for a 
carefully coordinated information and consultation procedure to ensure that: 

l. These actions will not be interpreted as a U.S. withdrawal of 
commitment to maintain the integrity and freedam of the Free World. 

2. The specific countries involved in the proposed redeployments 
understand our reasons and are assisted in making any necessary adjustments 
in their own defense posture. 

I sugcest that a reaffirmation alone these lines be included in the 
statcnent which you plan to make in July relating to the balance of piynents 


rodlen. 
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G3) Deputy UNDERSECRETARY 


SECRET July 8, 1963 
“05,04, 
MEMORANDUM TO: G/PM - Mr. Jeffrey C. Kitchen 
™m- 
FROM: G/PM - Akar Meyers 
~ 
SUBJECT: Balance of Payments: McNamara's we 


Memorandum of July 3 to the Secretary. © 


Following are some initial comments on the items 
pertinent to the general Balance of Payments considerations: 


1. Item 1 A (2) (b): Iceland: 








I understand that the F-102 Squadron is a NATO- 
, committed unit (to SACLANT). While the U.S. presumably 
x can always withdraw a unit committed to NATO, this raises 
in addition the political problem of Icelandic attitudes 
towards the removal of air defense capabilities which 
protect them, 


uy 


2. Item 1A(3)(b) and (c): Spain: 





: I think that, in replying to these proposals, we 
should note that these two items are obviously intimately 
related to our negotiations with Spain with regard to 
renewal of base rights. It is quite possible that the 
Spaniards may insist that the U.S. provide air defense 
protection, If the U.S. retains interceptor aircraft in 
Spain, presumably the U.S. would also wish to operate the 
AC & W network. Moreover, it is pertinent to note that 
Henry Kuss, in his schedule for programmed military sales 
for FY 64, has included $175 million in potential sales to 
Spain, funded from Eximbank, of which a good part would 
be fighter aircraft, presumably the same F-102s that the 

B McNamara paper proposes considering offering to Spain in 
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return for base rights. 
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3. Item 
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3. Item 1 B (1) (d): Japan: 





Is it realistic to assume that we can transfer air 
defense to Japan, including the AC & W network, within 
the time scale assumed here? 


4, Item 2 (a): Army LOC in Europe: 








This proposal assumes that we can close down LOC 
facilities in France, west of a line running north and 
south through Orleans, and induce the French to maintain 
these facilities on a standby basis. Thus, the successful 
implementation of the proposa! requires French consent 
at a minimum, Moreover, we are presently engaged in trying 
to reach agreement with Germany on a joint combat logistics 
support system. Would the maintenance of these facilities 
in France be pertinent to achieving agreement with the 
Germans? 


5. Item 5: CARIBOU Cancellation: 





Mr. McNamara's proposed memorandum to the President 
explains that the Canadians are on notice that CARIBOU 
must compete on its merits against alternative solutions 
to the Army's air transport problem, However, since CARIBOU 
is the main item in the U.S.-Canadian co-production effort, 
the political aspects of this cancellation will have to 
be handled with some delicacy. I do not think we should 
protest the cancellation, particularly after General 
Williams’ remarks to you today, but ought to note the 
political and economic sensitivities involved, 


6. Item 8: POL Procurement: 





As phrased, and in the light of Mr. McNamara's comment 
on pages 7 and 8 of the covering memorandum, this item 
seems to say DOD will not take steps to return Caribbean 
oil procurement to the U.S. However, it is so vague in 
its terminology that we should at least obtain a more. 
definitive explanation of what is contemplated. 
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7. Item 10: Reorganized Army Depot Maintenance in Japan: 





This, also, is so vague that some more explanation 
should be obtained, 


8. Item ll: Maximum Use of Lower-Ranking Personnel: 








This sounds good, but is it practical’? For example, 
how does one reorganize Army divisions or combat aircraft 
squadrons in such ways that they have more first-term 
personnel and junior grade officers than higher-ranking 
personnel, without substantially adversely affecting their 
combat efficiency? 


9. Item 12: Revised Construction Procedures: 





While we should not object to this in principle, I | 
think it advisable to express our usual caveat that this 
may be restricted in application by the terms of the 
agreements with foreign governments on employment of 
local personnel and use of local material. Im fact, this 
has proved to be the case in many instances in the actions 
taken under Project Eight. 


cc: G/PM - Mr. Weiss 
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CK: Chris would like to have a meeting with the 
President before he goes off. I was sure you and Mike 
should be there, but Mike thinks the center of our problem 
will be agriculture. What do you think, should Orville be 
along? 


GB: It would be a good idea to have Orville there. 
CK: OK, I'li so arrange it and let you know. 


GB: By the way, how much do you know about the plans 
for the balance of payments announcement next week? 


CK: I know this: That the President told Waltei that 
he's going to hold off until two weeks. He's not going to 
make the announcement next week. That was yesterday. 
Whether anybody's told Doug this, I don't know. 


GB: No, I was just over talking to Doug. Let me just 
say something to you which don't attribute to me or anything. One 
thing I think we should never do is to make a big announcement 
about this troop redeployment thing in the context of a balance 
of payment statement. Particularly, we can't do it at a moment 
it's schedule now when Averell is in the Kremlin. 


CK: This is mad. You mean this is all in Doug's statement? 

GB: Yes, I'm sure. 

CK: This is absolute madness. 

GB: If we want to follow a program of moving troops 
around, it should be done fairly quietly and certainly with 


no reference to balance of payments. This is ridiculous. 


CK: Yes. jidn't you say to Doug in the flatest terms 
that this couldn't be done. 


GB: I didn't, no.- He just threw this thing in at the 
last minute and I didn't comment. 
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CK: I would suggest you say to Doug you want the 
statement for comment. You understand the President is 
going to wait on it and it seems to me this is the kind of 
thing which Dean would simply write a little note, saying 
it's impossible. 


GB: Yes. I think we have to hit this one head-on. 
The problem we're in, you see, is that the deal that's been 
made between Dillon and McNamara, I am sure, is that Bob 
says he can't get any of these things done unless he tells 
them under Presidential mandate to do it for balance of 
payments reason. Therefore, he wants it announced as a 
part of the balance of payments program. Dillon is telling 
me now unless we put this in the Hill is going to make us 
do it. This is utter garbage. All this would do is add 
cumulus to get the boys home. I think we get out a balance 
of payments statement which has some very good things in it. 
He certainly has come a long way along the route you and I 
would like. 


CK: I'd like to see it. 

GB: Well, iet him tell you about it. 

CK: Sure. 

GB: But this troop thing has got to be out of there. 
CK: Right. 


GB: Otherwise, we're going to be negotiating from 
weakness and we're going to demoralize the Alliance. 


CK: This is perfectly clear it's mad. 


GB: Now, the question is how are we going to mobilize 
Harriman when he can be useful. I don't want to get him 
into this act yet. 


CK: No. You see the real thing is, I think,’ you have 
to nail this standstill down. The President and Walter 
talked about it and I was there yesterday. Walter urged that 
he make no statement for two more weeks; that he hold it up 
so that he can get into the discussion; he's going to Paris 
and what's the hurry? I think Walter's perfectly right. I 
think you can always get a procedural handle, so why don't 
you start out this way? 
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GB: I think maybe what I should do is to give Doug 


a little memorandum of my second thoughts on this thing. 
And just make the record that we're not taking this one 


lying down. 


CK: Right. And I think you ought to say you understand 
that there has been this holdup. You see the President 
might not be able to hold Doug to it if Doug doesn't raise 
the issue. But if Doug raises the issue, it will come back 
to him. | 


GB: I'd just as soon not say I know about the holdup. 
CK: You don't think so? 

GB: No. Just say to Doug this is my feelings. 

CK: Maybe I ought to call Doug about the holdup. 


GB: All right. But Don't indicate that you know anything 
about ... that I talked to you. 


CK: OK. 
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SUBJECT: DOD Balance of Payments Proposals 


Participants: Secretary Rusk~ Secretary McNamara 
Mr. Ball Mr. William Bundy 
Mr. U. Alexis Johnson Mr. Robert Kovarik 
Mr, Jeffrey C. Kitchen 
Mr. Robert Schaetzel 


Mr. Seymour Weiss x LL te- 
c 
hn ff F cs om Terk 
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l. Im the absence of the Secreta 5 tained, 
Mr. Johnson opened the meeting by referring to the DOD 
proposal regarding Spain. Mr, McNamara stated it was in- 
tended that the F-102's should be offered to the Spaniards 
on @ grant, not a sales basis, for a total cost to MAP of 
$20 million. (In answer to Mr. Weiss’ question, Secretary 
McNamara indicated that the $20 million was on the assump- 
tion that the aircraft would be declared excess.) Mr. 
Johnson asked whether it would not be feasible to keep one 
of the three squadrons in Spain, manned by the US if that 
might be indicated in the base negotiations in order to 
deal with Spanish desires for an American “pregence." 
Secretary McNamara replied in the negative stating that he 
would prefer, if necessary, to move out of Spain entirely, 
rather than keep one US squadron stationed there. However, 
he believed that the Spaniards would want the F-102. He 
also pointed out that the AC & W system would also be 
turned over to Spain. Mr, Weiss asked whether, in the event 
our withdrawal resulted in Spanish refusal to renew the 
other base rights facilities which we were now in process 
of attempting to renegotiate, (specifically including the 
Naval facilities) DOD was prepared to pay this price. 
Secretary McNamara said that if it came to that he would 
be. 


A 





2. (At this point the Secretary arrived.) The 
Secretary complimented the DOD effort, indicating it re- |; 
flected a political awareness on the part of Defense staff. 
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As a result the proposals advanced were manageable, though 
there were a few problems. He was particularly concerned, 
however, that the proposals not be treated as a package, 
but rather as individual undertakings. 


3. The Secretary then turned to Japan asking whether 
in this case, as well as Spain, it made any particular 
difference to Defense whether or not we explicitly turned 
over to our Allies the responsibility for air defense, 
thereby apparently detaching ourselves from our Allies. 

He pointed out that it would be advantageous from a 
political point of view not to have to do so. Mr. McNamara 
stated that he was sorry Defense had raised the issue, par- 
ticularly in connection with Japan, in this way. He said 
this was not DOD's intention and particularly, as the 
Secretary had pointed out, in light of our continuing 
presence in Japan with large fighter aircraft units there 
was no need to do so. He said the Memorandum to the 
President would be changed to strike this proposal. 


4. With regard to Spain, the Secretary asked 
whether there was any evidence that the Spaniards had 
asked for the F-102's. Mr. McNamara replied that we had 
no definite information. Mr, Bundy stated that he be- 
lieved the Spanish would like to have the aircraft and 
that Defense had asked General Donovan to obtain a better 
appreciation of the problem. Mr. Johnson raised the ques- 
tion of the relationship of the proposal to the current 
base negotiation. Mr. Bundy agreed with Mr. Johnson that 
the aircraft proposal should be made a part of the total 
negotiation. Mr, McNamara stated that we shoula approach 
the Spaniards as soon as possible at least on the B-47 
portion of the proposal, perhaps indicating as a part 
thereof that we were planning on redeploying our fighters. 

asked whether a military level approach, 
first, would be wise. Mr. McNamara said that the dis- 
cussions should be in Madrid (moving it out of the hands 
of the Spanish Ambassador in Washington) with the US 
Ambassador participating to the extent and in the manner 
he deemed most suitable. The Secretary asked whether 
in Mr. McNamara's judgment, from a military point of 
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view, the Soviets would be unlikely to attempt to attack 
Spain with aircraft in the event of war. Mr. Johnson 
pointed out that Soviet aircraft would have to transit 
wide areas of friendly territory before getting to Spain. 
Mr. McNamara stated that if the Soviets attacked with 
aircraft they would probably only do so after a missile 
attack. The Secretary summed up by saying that we 

were prepared to take the proposal up with our Ambassador 
_checking as to whether the Ambassador or our military 
‘should try the proposal ovr ~» the Spaniards. 


5. The Secretary then moved to tne Icelandic issue, 
| quseyins whether the F-102's had been requested by Iceland. 
Mr. Kitchen —— the change in Icelandic attitudes 
toward NATO @ yh high importance which was 
attached by our 2842) Fodtaders in the area to a con- 
tinuance of US presence in Iceland, if we were to retain 
effective workirg relationships between the two countries. 
| The Secretary asked Mr. McNamara how we would handle 
Soviet vessels in the area. Mr. McNamara said probably 
not with the F-102's, which he reiterated had very limited 
military utility. Mr. McNamara went on to point out that 
if this proposal presented serious political problems he 
was willing to strike it from the list since it repre- 
sented an item of low priority. He hoped, however, we 
would be willing to check this out with our Ambassador. 


and Mr. Johnson reiterated that it was our 
full intention to do so. 





6. The Secretary then turned to the question of 
| the contraction of the European LOC. Mr. McNamara stated 
that Defense may have been misleading in their presentation. 
He stated that they had no intention of introducing German 
personnel into France as a part of this proposal (though 
German participation was otherwise being sought as a4 part 
of other proposals), and, thus, no negotiation with the 

FRG was involved. With regard to the question of shipping 
back supplies, he stated that he hoped that there would 

be material to ship back (quoting a figure of 100,000 tons), 
though he stated that the information on this was very in- 
complete and that he was not sure whether there would be 
anything worth shipping home. In any event, he stated 
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that any shipments home would be checked with the State 
| Department in advance. The Secretary stated that his 
concern went to visualizing a half-dozen ships being 
loaded with tanks which would imply a major US withdrawal. 
He said he assumed tat attrition would take care of part 
of the stocks, that we would try to sell part to our 
Allies and that only then would we ship home. Mr. McNamara 
confirmed this and reiterated that even under these circum- 
stances any shipments would be checked with State. Mr. 
Kitchen asked, for information purposes, how and whether 
we would retain the LOC, under the Defense proposals. 
Mr. McNamara pointed out that the LOC was tuilt to meet 
World War requirements. He stated we have no intention 
of carrying out a long conventional war in Europe. We 
do not need more than 90 days reserve for approximately 
25 divisions. The Secretary asked whether we were, 
| therefore, prepared to close out these facilities. Mr. 
McNamara said we were. Mr. Weiss asked whether this 
meant that if the French were desirous of taking over 
the facilities we would be willing to turn them over. 
Mr. McNamara said that we should begin to thin down 
our capability, pointing out that there was something of 
the order of 6000 out of the 230,000 people involved and 
he thought we should approach the French and talk about 
thinning down, but reserve on turning over the facilities 
if the issue arose. 








7. In the foregoing connection, Mr. McNamara asked 
if he might digress for a moment to outline to the Secretary 
a proposal that he had in mind. He stated that we would 
soon be in a position to carry out large scale military 
redeployment exercises to Europe and the Far East. Some- 
time between October 15 and January 1, he would like to 
deploy a full division end a full CASAF to Europe. The 
purpose of this move would be to (a) test our system, 

(b) demonstrate our capabilities to our Allies and (c) 
demonstrate our capabilities to the Soviets. He noted 
that we had 2 divisions of equipment stockpiled in Europe 
and the deployed division would be matched with this 
equipment. He said he would subsequently like to have a 
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similar movement to the Far East, possibly Korea, and then 
perhaps next year undertake a two division movement. He 
said that our capability for undertaking such action was 
in part due to increased airlift, in part to long range 
fighter aircraft capabilities, and in part to increased 
Army stocks of equipment. He said that he hoped, within 
the next 10 days, to have a paper for review and con- 
currence by the Secretary which would then permit our 
Ambassadors to talk to the German, French and British 
about these deployment exercises. This might be useful, 
politically, in discussing the redeployments growing out 
of the balance of payments considerations. 


8. The Secretary shifted the conversation by asking 
if the Soviets were to withdraw all forces from Hungary 
and one-half of their forces from East Germany whether 
this would make a significant difference, militarily, to 
the US. Mr, McNamara stated that he doubted that it 
would because of the NATO assumption of very rapid re- 
deployment capabilities on the part of the Soviets (an 
assumption about which he had some personal doubts). 

He said he would, however, want to check this with the 
Chiefs. 


9. With regard to the LOC proposal, the Secretary 
stated that we should send some people over to explain 


to our Ambassadors (in France and Germany) what the 
proposal involved. He did not feel that a cable would 

be suitable. Mr. Ball stated that we should avoid tying 
the adjustments to the gold flow rather attributing it 

to increased efficiencies or such other factors. Mr. 
McNamara agreed. The Secretary and Mr, Ball then ex- 
changed views as to what might be said in a general 
statement on balance of payments, with Mr. Ball suggestin;z 
that we should avoid any mention of a dollar figure. Mr. 
McNamara stated that this was not needed, though he thought 
we should say that foreign exchange costs attributable to 
Defense were coming down. 


10. The Secretary mentioned that in contacts with 
Ambassadors, discussion should be limited solely to the 
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| proposals which related to the Ambassador's country in 
order to avoid discussing the entire package. Mr. Johnson 
| stated that this was our intention. 


ll. The Secretary then returned to the problem of 

| Japan, stating that Mr. McNamara's earlier remarks had 

' clarified the DOD proposal regarding a shift in air 
defense responsibility. With regard to the problem as 
to which base would be placed on a stand-by basis, Mr. 
McNamara indicated that to accept Itazuke would. require 
a serious reduction in operational capability, but that 
if this provided important political benefits he would 
be willing to live with it. In connection with the 
proposal to redeploy fighter squadrons from Japan, Mr. 
Weiss alluded to the fact that Mr. Gilpatric and Ambassa- 
dor Reischauer had given recent reassurances to the 
Japanese that US forces would not be redeployed from 
Japan, and in this connection, asked how quickly Mr. 
McNamara felt it necessary to move with his proposal. 
Mr. McNamara said that he hoped to make the move over 
the next 12 months, but indicated that he appreciated 
that there was a need for careful handling of the pro- 
posal. 


12. The Secretary touched briefly on the con- 
tractual services problem. Mr, Kitchen pointed out 


that our concern was that various reductions in con- 
tracts, hiring of personnel, housing, etc., not be 
concentrated in one area at one time. Mr. McNamara 
stated he thought this was no problem. 


13. The Secretary then turned to MAP/OSP calling 
attention to the precautionary note in the State memo- 
randum. He stated, however, that having been subjected 
to Congressional inquiries on this and related matters, 
over the past few days he was not too enthusiastic about 
protesting OSP. Mr. McNamara stated he was flatly onvosed 
to additional OSP, though he agreed that he 
could not object to reviewing each case on its merits. 
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| The Secretary referred to the Church Amendment. Mr. Ball 
stated that the President was concerned and felt that the 

3 entire problem could become politically acute. Secretary 
McNamara stated that our position should be that Osv is 
being phased out except for prior commitments. Mr. Bundy 
said he thought we had a strong case. The Secretary said 
it was strong to us, but not the man in the street or 
Congress. 


14. With regard to oil procurement, the Secretary 
asked where the most came from. Mr. McNamara said Venezuela, 
but that Defense would not cut down in any sensitive areas 
without State concurrence. The Secretary asked whether this 
might not be handled as an operational matter rather than a 
matter of policy. Mr. McNamara said by all means, but even 
so he wished to check it with State. He pointed out, for 
example, that over the last year purchases from the UK were 
up 4 to 5 million. The Secretary said it would not bother 
us to see such purchases cut back, though he preferred that 
this be done on an operational basis. 





15. The Secretary then turned to the Caribou, asking 
Mr. McNamara, as the expert in the matter, if he were the 
Canadian Defense Minister what he would say the US commit- 
ment was. Mr. McNamara stated that he thought it was Mr. 
Drury, Canadian Minister of Defense Production, who was 
most directly involved. 4p ahte matter and that he was 
satisfied with the US/ posi on. However, he offered to 
talk further with Mr. Drury if this seemed desirable. Mr. 
Ball noted that Ambassador Butterworth was in Washington 
and this might be discussed with him. Mr, McNamara stated 
that the Army still liked the Caribou, but the Air Force 
is persuaded that it is not a good aircraft for US needs, 
and that he agrees with the Air Force. He said it would 
be at least 12 months before final tests were completed, 
and that the Army might, during this period, persuade him 
as to the merits of the Caribou, though he doubted it. 
The Secretary pointed out that we do not have a balance 
of payments argument to make with the Canadians sihce we 
were in a favorable position with them. 
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16. The Secretary and Mr. McNamara agreed that the 
proposal for handling the public relations problem was well 
taken. Mr. McNamara asked who the point of contact with 
State would be. After it was clarified that Mr. McNamara 
had in mind a single point of contact for the entire balance 
of payments proposal, including the public relations aspects, 
Mr. Kitchen was designated by State, and Mr. Bundy was desig- 
nated by Defense. 











17. Mr. McNamara stated he would like to send the 
memorandum forward to the President with State concurrence, 
but subject, of course, to review of detailed implementation 
plans, and subject to an appropriate public relations program. 
The Secretary stated that in addition he would want the con- 
dition imposed that the proposals not be treated as an entire 
package and that publicly they not be related to balance of 
payments considerations. 








Se . 


| 18. The Secretary and Mr. McNamara exchanged views on 
the problem of Defense representation overseas, 


19. The meeting adjourned. 


Clearance: Mr. Kitchen 


Distribution: S, U, G 
EUR - Davis 
FE - Rice 
G/PM - Kitchen 
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The attached Memorandum of Conversation with 
Secretary McNamara was prepared with G/PM. The 
Secretary's remarks have been sidelined in red. 
May we have your approval prior to distribution. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY > 
THROUGH: s/s ah v 

‘| 

FROM: G/™ - Jeffrey C. KitchenY VD | 


SUBJECT: Status Report on Balance of Payments 
a rc Wit 





1, We dispatched cables to Tokyo, Madrid and 
po kjavik setting Forth the proposed force _adjustments 
and have replies. These, in part, formed the basis of 
a meeting with Bill Bundy on Tuesday morning where we 
discussed the following: 


@. Iceland. In light of Ambassador Penfield's 


position, Defense is prepared to withdraw from current 
consideration its proposal to remove the squadron. 


b. Spain. The preliminary judgment is that 
the proposal should be politically manageable. The first 
approach will be through military channels in Madrid; 
with the Spanish Ambassador here informed as a matter of 
courtesy. Defense and State are drafting instructions. 


SH C/ NA 





c. Japan. Ambassador Reischauer expressed the . 
view that the em is manageable, if there is sufficient 
advance consultation with the Japanese. There remains the 
special problem of the Itazuke airfield, but there may be 

y a solution which will meet the Ambassador's persuasive 
political arguments for closing Itazuke, while at the 
same time limiting the operational disabilities which 
are of understandable concern to DOD. (This may involve 
developing alternate facilities which are available and 
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which the Ambassador believes the Japanese may prefer to 
do, despite the expense involved, if phasing out Itazuke 
is thereby facilitated.) We have, accordingly, agreed to 
draft guidance to permit Ambassador Reischauer to open 
negotiations with the Japanese and DOD is securing addi- 
tional detailed military information from the field. 


2. Additional Problems. Three additional problems 


warrant notation: 





a ‘* 


b. Defense has provided an informal indication of 
the list of phase two adjustments which are being developed 
in response to the President's request to Secretary McNamara 
for additional balance of payments reductions. The List, 
while not as far reaching as we might have expected, does 
contain some significant force reduction proposals, in- 
cluding removal of the two US divisions from Korea, all 
B-47's from Europe and the entire complement of 252 Fighter 
and reconnaissance aircraft currently stationed inthe UK. 
In total, Mr. McNamara is shooting for an additional $300 
million in FY 1965 and $450 million in FY 1966, It is not — 
clear that the list of phase two adjustments will reach 
these magnitudes so that even more far reaching adjustments 
may be required in order to make the significant dent on 
the balance of payments which is desired, While we are 
taking this into account in our current considerations, 
the basic confrontation on the issues raised by the phase 
two proposals must await a more definitive identification 
by DOD, 


c. Defense does not yet have a detailed proposal 
on the European LOC problem, Accordingly, we have not been 
able to dispatch anyone to brief Chip Bohlen, as you sug- 
gested. In the meantime, however, DOD is thinking of 
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raising the general problem of European LOC (at least as it 
affects the FRG) during the imminent McNamara-von Hassel 
discussions. We are hopeful that this matter can be exam- 
ined further in the meeting we previously recommended that 

you have with Mr. McNamara before his departure for Germany. 
(He leaves Tuesday morning, July 30.) 


3. For your information, I am attaching the cables 
sent to the field and the replies received {Attachment A) 


and the minutes of our Interdepartmental Committee Meeting 
(Attachment B). 


Attachments 


cc: U = Mr. Ball 
G - Mr. Johnson 
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To : G/PM - Mr. Kitchen Ue 


From : EUR - J. Robert Schaetze Yds 


Subject: Balance of Payments and Force Withdrawal. 





In anticipation of the meeting with Secretary McNamara 
on Friday, I'd like to set down a few observations which arise 
out of the President's new request. If the major thrust of 
the President's recent request of Defense is to accelerate 
the present program then this is something that we may be able 
to work out without damage. If on the other hand it is a 
demand for more far-reaching reductions it seems to me that 
the following considerations should be borne in mind and that 
they must condition our judgment regarding cutbacks going 
beyond those presently under consideration. 


We could not be moving into a more difficult period as 
far as European strategic thinking is concerned. De Gaulle's | 
“nationalization” of French forces, French allusions to the 
reorganization of NATO, the unilatéral withdrawal of the four 
Belgian battalions, the obscurity and internal contradictions | 
of British defense policy, to say nothing of their imminent 
elections, all these elements add up to a highly combustible | 
situation. A further factor is the cumulative effect of what | 
the Europeans refer to as the abrupt shifts in US strategic 
doctrine. Finally, the test suspension treaty and discussions 
of a non-aggression pact unquestionably will be seized upon | 
in Europe as rationalization for failures to reach agreed force 
levels or in fact to justify cutbacks from present levels of 
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per formance. 
In sum, I am baffled by how we combine the following 
policy objectives: A greater European contribution to a ) 


flexible strategy including additional conventional European 
forces, initiate steps toward a detente with the Soviet Union, 
and, et the same time, move unilaterally toward significant 
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cutbacks in our present commitments and drift back toward the 
plate glass doctrine. 


A crash cutback program going beyond the carefully 
prepared and well-thought through Defense program, would seem 
to me to offer unacceptable risks of unraveling all we have 
been trying to do with NATO over the last ten years. 


Ideally we ought to have Finletter here for the McNamara- 
Rusk meeting. I intend to suggest to the Secretary the 
possibility of Finletter accompanying McNamara to Bonn. 


cc: U - Mr. Springsteen 
S/P - Mr. Rostow 
RPM - Mr. Spiers 
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(33) September 16, 1963 


1. We have completed the analysis of the draft memo- 
randum to the President which Mr. McMNemara left for you on 
September 10. (Attachment A). In addition, the DOD, as a 
separate action not included in the Phase II reductions, 
has proposed the withdrewal of 6000 combat troops originally 
dispatched to Burope during the Berlin build-up, “Operation 
Roundout.” (Attachment B). Because the timing of this 
latter proposal coincides exactly with consideration of the 
Phase II reductions and since the political effects would 
similarly be felt during the same period, we are also in- 
cluding our views on this proposal. 


2. In summary, our conclusions and recommendations 
ere as follows: 


a. A portion of the total savings of approximately 
$380 million proposed by DOD ($375 million Phase II, plus 
$4 million Operation Roundout) may well create some foreign 
policy problems. MNevertheless, since we have 
with our analysis on the assumption that it was your desire 
to exert every possible effort to accept reasonable reconm- 
mendations for effecting balance of payments savings, to 
which the President, and all of us, attach such « high 
priority, we would accept the degree of risk involved in 
these particular Defense proposals. Included in this 
category would be such items as: Checereut of the B-47 


deployment 
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deployment by withdrawal of 40 aircraft from Spain and 
40 from the UK, at a total savings of $37 million; 
cancellation of planned activation of one squadron of 
reconnaissance aircraft for Japan, at a savings of $25 
million; reduction by 15% in US persommel in US military 
headquarters abroad, « savings of §5 million; plus « 
reduction in foreign procurement resulting in savings 
amounting to approximately $103 million. In this latter 
category are such items as reduction in employment of 
foreign nationals, reduction in militery construction 
and some reduction in purchase of foreign POL. Thus, 
we propose that of the $380 million savings projected 

by DOD, we concur in $170 million. (A description of 
each of these proposals and our analysis of its implica- 
tion is at Attechment C.) This concurrence would, of 
course, be subject to DOD agreement to provide us with 
detailed implementation programs and schedules covering 
each of the various items to permit us to provide guidance 
on timing end tactics of presentation to foreign govern- 
ments. 


b. With regard to the remainder of the Defense 
proposed redeployments, wa have concluded that our basic 
national security posture end foreign policy interests 
would be so seriously jeopardized through their acceptance 
that we should not concur in them, but should, in fact, 
present to the President our view of the probable conse- 
quences if they are implemented, strongly recommending 
against their approval. Included in this category of 
items are the following: (1) redeployment of US tactical 
fighter aircraft from Burope (a reduction from 796 to 
354), (2) a reduction in US ground forces in Europe, 
largely in the logistical support category, of 30,000 
men, (3) withdrewal of the two US divisions in Korea 
concurrently with a reduction in MAP support for 
Korean forces (which will require a reduction in those 
forces) and (4) reduction in foreign procured POL. 


All of 
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All of the foregoing actions are contained in Secretary 
McNemarea's Phase II reduction proposals. In addition, 
we include in this category of items which should be 
rejected, the separate DOD proposal for a withdrawal of 
6000 combat troops which were part of the Berlin build-up 
(Operation Roundout). The total savings realizable from 
this category of items is $210 million. 


3. Our reasons for recommending against acceptance 
of the reductions described in paragraph 2, are as follows: 


a. The withdrawal of the tactical aircraft from 
Europe (and the Far East) is, in part, militarily justified | 


by DOD by the introduction into US ries of the F4C 
aircraft with ite substantially incr range. This 
would, according to DOD, permit of these aircraft 


in the US, with occasional rotation to the Buropean and 
Far East theaters, and with a rapid redeployment capa- 
bility to these areas in the event of hostilities. 


Since the additional eir force reductions in the 
Far Kast are relatively insignificant in magnitude, we 
would not propose that the Department take exception to 
this aspect of the DOD suggestion. The situation is, | 
however, quite different with regard to Europe. Leaving 
aside entirely the military validity of the concept, we | 
would view the political consequences attendant upon such | 
a massive withdrawal of force to be of the utmost gravity. 
Even if the technical argument based on the F4C availa- 
bility can be made, jt not be politically persuasive. 
The primary significance of the US force commitment in the 
European and Far Eastern theaters is not essentially based 
upon the intrinsic militery utility of these forces, despite 
the fact that they do in fact have a highly important mili- 
tary significance. Their principal importance has always 
been associated with the dramatic end unequivocal political 
commitment to the defense of Free World interests in these 
areas which they symbolize. We have, in effect, through 


- this device 
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this device guaranteed to our Allies in Europe and the Far 
East an immediate and massive US involvement in any out- 
break of hostilities with the Communist bloc. This 
evidence is required no less today than in the past. 
Indeed, with various key Allies critically surveying our 
actions and motivations in connection with recent Covetep- 
ments in Sase-weet Bay tena gt i Q" 
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disengagement from the area. It might also = expected 


to give rise to speculation,abroad and in the US, that 

it represented a tacit if not explicit agreement between 
the US and USSR. Particularly if the Soviet Union, inde- 
pendent of our actions, effects certain force withdrawals 
from the satellites (this is predicted in some quarters), 
the notion of US-USSR collusion will beeven more difficult 
to confront. With those such as DeGaulle, predicting 
precisely such a development, our ability to hold our 
multilateral and bilateral alliance structure together 
would be seriously impaired. 





There is one further point related to the NATO 
aircraft. The aircraft in question are committed to NATO. 
There is at least a question in our minds as to whether 
their deployment to the US, even if they remained tech- 
nically committed to SACEUR, would fulfill either the 
spirit or the terms of that commitment. If judged by our 
Allies or SACEUR not to be consistent with our NATO 
commitments this would represent the first time since 
the institution of the Alliance that the US had withdrawn 
forces coomitted to MATO, leaving a major void in our 
military commitment. 


b. With regard to the ground force reduction of 
30,000 men in Burope, it is important to understand that, 
even though largely concentrated in the logistics area, 
such a reduction is likely to have widely adverse conse= 
quences, 


First, 
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First, its very magnitude will raise a question of | 
US disengagement. Granted that there has been a widespread | 
feeling that US Army support was excessive in relation to 
combat numbers, it would be difficult to portray a reduction 
of this magnitude, coming on top of previous streamlining 
actions, as based solely on the foregoing consideration. 
Indeed, this is not the sole explanation for the proposed 
action. Though not pointed up in the DOD Memorandum to : 
the President, we gather that implementation of this pro- ) 
posal involves a dg facto and significant alteration in our 
previous strategic doctrine. Specifically, it involves 
acceptance of the widely held European view (heretofore 
vigorously rejected by the DOD) that the forces on the 
ground in Europe should place reliance on the use of 
muclear weapons to meet any attack which is not preceded | 
by an extensive period of warning and with consequent ) 
opportunity for mobilization. Thus, e.g., the German 
divisions in the line are not normally at full strength, 
but instead depend upon availability of warning to fill 
out the existing deficiencies. Under the revised concept 
embodied in Secretary McNemara's proposal, DOD would be 
depending upon no less than two weeks of strategic warning 
es compared to the instantaneous responsive capacity of 
present forces. 





In other words, the combat capability of US forces 
stationed in Burope to meet a conventional attack by the 
Communists, which was not preceded by significant warning 


time, would be significantly dosraded. 


As we understand it, Defense would not overtly 
admit that the 30,000 man reduction represented a funda- 
mental change in our strategic doctrine (indeed, if even 
admitted in closed US councils) out of fear that such an 
acknowledgement would result in still further European 
short-falls below the resulting downward adjusted MATO 
goals. Our view is that in addition to the politically 


impressive 
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impressive numbers involved, which in and of themselves can 
be predicted to create major political problems, we are not 
at this point persuaded that the political and military 
implications involved in eccepting the revised strategic 


doctrine implicit in the DOD proposals, permit us to accept 
it as consistent with US national interests. 


c. Finally, in the NATO erea, there is the pro- 
posed withdrawal of the 6000 combat troops which remain 
from last years Berlin crisis augmentation (Operation 
Roundout). (Attachment C). The accelerated withdrawal 
of these troops (at a savings of $4 million in FY '64) would 
be particularly disruptive at this time: 
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(1) They would be the first sizable combat land 
forces which the US would have withdraw. (You recall that 
you drew a sharp line against large combat force adjust- 
ments in your letter to Secretary McNamara of June 7, 1963.) 


(2) Allied and especially German concern over | 
the possible hidden implications of U8-USSR negotiations, 
noted in 3 a. above would be particularly pertinent in 
this case. 


(3) The FRG sensitivity and concern which was | 
evidenced over the removal of 600 troops from Berlin 
would unquestionably be reactivated and intensified. 


However, wince these forces are above and beyond 
our NATO commitment and could logically be justified for 
return as soon as a less fluid and unstable political 
situation is achieved, we would recommend our sacknowledge- 
ment to DOD of a willingness to accept the present schedule : 
for withdrawal (by end FY 1964) and even would be prepared | 
to keep under constant review the possibility of accelerating | 
that time schedule, should the political climate warrant such 
action. (Mote: This item which, as previously noted, was 
submitted as a separate proposal by DOD and not as a part 


of the 
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of the Phase II reductions, would not be raised with the 


President, as recommended below for other items, unless 
Mr. McNamara felt it desirable to do so.) 


d. You are cognizant of the range of very serious 
problems associated with the proposed removal of the two 
divisions from Korea, together with a reduction in Korean 
. force levels. (To refresh your memory, attached is the 
etter sent to General Taylor last May. Attachment £). 





Our concerns with the proposal are sever 


a. The effect of the foregoing upon our position 
in Japan (given Japanese aversion to auclear weapons this 
policy adjustment could trigger a majer reassessment of 
Japanese policy toward the U8), the Far East in general 
and other areas of the world populated by the colored 
races, could be far reaching. 


b. The removal of two US divisions could 
adversely 
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adversely effect our ability to exercise control over the 
internal situations in Korea. The present junta government 
in Korea contains untrustworthy elements some of which may 
be pro~Communist, and we would find it hard to maintain the 
UN command, and its euthority, if we withdrew our divisions. 
Military rule has introduced factionalism into the ROE 
command. The UN command is needed to moderate that faction- 
alism; we dare not increase the risk that important elements 
' Of the ROK armed forces may fall into armed conflict against 
each other. Moreover, we must be able to use fullest possible 
US influence to prevent ROK forces from being used to perpet- 
uate military rule if it becomes apparent that the populace 
would revolt rather than accept it. 





this would feed directly inte the hands of Peiping’s anti- 
US racist propaganda, would weaken our friendships end 

alliances throughout the » and would induce eccommoda- 
tion to the Commmists. 


















d. Our two divisions and the United Nations 
comand give us opportunities for exercise of control 
at the 38th parallel we cannot afford to surrender. Other- 
wise the present or prospective ROK leadership might, ad- 
vertently or inadvertently, get into a border clash with 
the Communists. Alternately, a tempting opportunity might 


be presented to Morth Korea if ROK = fell to —e . 4 


each other or the civil populace. 
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e. The balance of payments savings cited by DOD 
' are pet net savings to the US Govermmant. A very large 
proportion of these savings would have to be offset by 
US input through aid, given the direct dependency of the 
South Korean economy on US resources. With the prospect 
of sharply declining appropriations for foreign aid, it 
is not clear how the additional burden could be met. 





We have considered the feasibility of a one 
division withdrawal. While the availability of additional 
strength stationed in Asia but ready for flexible employ- 
ment rather than being tied down in Korea, is eppealing, 
it appears any withdrawal from Korea would remove the US 
forces from the Far East area entirely. (There is no 
readily available placs for a division with the possible 
exception of the Philippines which would aggravate the 
balance of payments problem). The political visibility 
associated with a flexibly deployable force stationed in 
the Far East would thwe not be gained. 


Nevertheless, for tactical reasons you may wish 
to agree to further exploration of a one division adjustment. 


f. Finally, the proposal for reducing still further 
POL imports from overseas will hit particularly in the 
Caribbean area. You are fully femilier with the Venezuelan 
political problem which we believe should not be further 
endangered by a prospective loss of US oil revenues. Of 
the $35 million POL balance of payments reduction we are 
assuming that $20 million will be attributable to the 


Caribbean area, principally Venezuela. This reduction 
should not be approved. 


4. The DOD 
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4. The DOD proposals, which we strongly recommend 
not be approved, in perspective, appear to suggest: 


a. Withdrawal of over 50% of US air forces from 
Rurope. 


b. Reduction of about 15% of existing ground force 
strength. 


c. Withdrawal of over 100,000 US military and 
dependent personnel, primarily from Europe. 


d. A partial alteration in our existing MATO 
policy in support of high conventional force capability 
as contrasted to European desire of contimed reliance on 
nuclear weapons. 


e. A major alteration in our Far East military 
posture, with implicit, if not explicit, increased reliance 
on muclear weapons, 





£. Possible serious injury to our relations with 
certain Latin American States, 


-- with all of the foregoing resulting in the -- 


Be realization of net balance of payments savings 
probably totalling less than $150 million. 


The prine seems inordinately high in relation to 
the benefits. © 


5. Before jeopardizing the basic US security posture 
for such relatively modest balance of payments savings, we 
must first be satisfied that such savings will in fact 
accrue, and second we would think that other fiscal and 
monetary measures, however distasteful, should first be 
implemented. Although Defense has not afforded a precise 
breakdewwn of figures, it is clear that the greatest portion 








of the 
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of the recommended savings in Europe would fell in Germany | 
where we have an offset agreement which the Germans would 

. certainly adjust downward as the US reduced its military 
expenditures. The Defense staff argues that it cannot 
foresee future large purchases of US equipment by the 
Germans, but the history of modern military budgeting 
demonstrates few lulls in spending for military equipment. | 
Indeed, the modernization of military forces seems to re- | 
quire continuous increased spending for ever more costly | 
weapons systems. In connection with other fiscal and | 
monetary measures, we think it important that you offer to | 
the President an alternative package, embodying detailed 
progrems for implementing such measures, for Presidential | 
approval in order to provide the President with alterna- | 
tives to the Proposed military cutbacks. | 


6. Consistent with the foregoing conclusions, we 
would propose the following: 


a. That you indicate, first orally to Mr. 
McNamara, but then directly in writing te the President, 
your views as to the seriously adverse consequences of | 
the more far reaching DOD proposals, recommending against | 
implementation of these proposals (while at the same time | 
concurring in — totalling almost 50% of the value | 


of the package). 


b. Indicating further to the President the relative 

advantage of attempting to solve or alleviate the balance | 
of payments problem through adoption of other techniques | 
as a first preference before turning to the drastic aedjust- | 
ments contemplated in our security position. Im this latter | 
connection, we would recommend that you offer to provide : 
for Presidential consideration within the next thirty days | 
specific and detailed proposals with a time schedule for | 
their implementation. 


Recommendation: 
a. That you meet with Mr. McNamara to 
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your views, and 
b. That you sign the attached Memorandum to the 


President which expresses views consistent with those set 


forth in the preceding peragraphs and which recommends a 
meeting with the President and other eppropriate officials 
to discuss the foregoing proposals. 


Attachments 
As Stated 


cc: U- Mr. Ball 
M- Mr. Harriman 


Clearances: EUR - Mr. Tyler 8/P - Mr. Rostow ARA - Mr. Martin 


FE - Mr. Rice £& = Mr. Trezise G/PM - Mr. Kitchen 
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y 5-A September 18, 1963 RM/R | 


Mr. McGeorge Bundy 
The White House 


The Secretary asked me to send 
you the attached unsigned sencrandus 
from hia to the President on the 
military aspects of the balance of 
payments drain. This is the question 
which the Secretary plans to discuss 
with the President and Secretary 
McNamara tomorrow afternoon frou 
4:00 to 5:00. 


Attachment: 


mad 


Memorandum re DOD Proposals 
for Further Reductions in 
Balance of Payments Drain 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
Table 1. U. S. DCTENSE CXPCWDITURES AWD RECLIPTS CYTERING 
THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


{In Millions of Dollars - By Fiscal Years) 


1961 1962 1963 (1968 =: 1965 1966 1967 1968 
(Actual) (Actual) (Est.) (Cet.) (fet.) (ist.) (Cst.) (fst.) 


CXPENOI TURES: 
U.S. Torces and Their Support: 


Cxpenditures by U.S. Military, 


Foreign Nationals (Direct Hire 
and Contrect Hire) 362.2 39%.2 630.0 840.0 396.0 366.0 366:0,/ 366.0, 
Procurement: ° = = 
Major Equipment $2.9 $6.6 73.8 70.0 $2.0 «5.0 $7.0 ¥9.0 
Construction 170.1 129.1 92.0 90.0 92.0 - 70.0 60.0 $0.0 
Materials and Supplies $62.9 $70.8 $38.1 $13.0 427.0 365.0  36%.0 372.0 
Contractual Services “87.5 892.1 $13.2 668.0 413.0 366.0 363.0 363.0 
Sub-Total 2,610.8 2,807.8 2,820.0 2,808.0 2,181.0 1,907.0 “082-0 1,075.0 


Militery Assistence Progres: 





Offshore Procurement 131.0 101.1 122.0 10$.0 77.0 $1.0 30.0 18.0 
wATO Infrastructure 108,* 35.3 49.0 73.0 ™%.0 72.0 70.90 70.0 
Other 76.0 91.3 108.0 63.0 %.0 63.0 $$.0 $0.0 
Sub-Total 311.8 227.7 319.0 263.0 235.0 188.0 158.0 138.0 

Totel Cxpenditures 2,722.2 2,635.4 2,739.0 2,671.0 2,376.0 2 0 2,067.0 2,017.0 
RECEIPTS 375.2 2898.6 1,275.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 
Wet Adverse Balance (00D) 2,3%7.0 1,736.5 1,86%.0 1,671.0 1,376.0 1,095.0 1,087.0 1,017.0 

OTHER CXPRWDITURES 83.5 278.1 730.1 1%.0 68.0 87.0 26.0 7.0 





(ADC and Other Agencies included in 
WATO Definition of Defense 
Cxpenditures) 
Net Adverse Balance 
(HATO Definition) 










1,718.1 1,805.0 1,*64.0 1,182.0 1,073.0 





Includes expenditures for goods anid services by 
Assumes personnel] reductions, following FY 66, wi 


a/ riated fund activities. 
b/ 
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U.S. AIR FORCE TACTICAL AIRCRAFT WITH HOME BASCS OVERSEAS 
(Number of Aircraft) 


As of End FY ‘66 








As of After After 
1 Sept. As Apprv'd 7/16/63 9/10/63 
*63 $/15/63 Adjust. Ad just. 
EUROPE 
france 
RB-66 (Incl. Brown Cradle) 393 12 12 12 
RF-8C - 36 36 36 
RF-101 48 48 48 - 
Subtotal a7 c14 cT4 uw 
Germany 
F-100 75 75 75 
F-102 78 66 - 
F-105 150 150 150 ~ 
F-4c 7 7 54 144 
RF-101 16 16 16 - 
RF-8&C - - - is 
Subtotal x1 307 bily 167 
Nether lands 
F-102 20 20 - - 
rF-4c - - 18 18 
Subtotal 7 ris] I ig 
United Kingdom 
F-100 150 50 150 - 
F-101 66 - - - 
r-48c - 175 75 54 
RB-66 36 - o - 
RF-48C - 36 36 18 (Rot) 
Subtotal iyi wer Ter 77 
Spain, Italy, Turkey 
F-100 54 (Rot) 36 (Rot) 18 (Rot) 18 (Rot) 
F+102 40 4&0 ° ° 
F-105 18 (Rot) 36 (Rot) 36 (Rot) 36 (Rot) 
Subtotal we w 
TOTAL EUROPE 790 796 724% 354 
al —— =e —— 
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As of End FY ‘66 
As of After After 
1 Sept. As Apprv'd 7/16/63 9/10/63 
"63 $/15/63 Ad just. fd just. 
PACITIC 
Japan 
F-100 68(18 Rot) 75 36 (Rot) 36 (Rot) 
F-102 60 40 - 7 
r-105 75 75 75 75 
r-8c - 75 - e 
PF-101 16 16 16 16 
RF-8C - is 18 - 
Subtotal Tg bibl rey TF 
Okinawa 
F-102 26 26 - - 
r-105 75 75 75 75 
r-8c - . 18 (Rot) 18 (Rot) 
RF-101 16 - 16 16 
RF-8C - 18 - - 
Subtotal Ti7 Tig Tos Ios 
Philippines 
F-100 25 - - 18 (Rot) 
F-102 33 33 ° e 
r-8c - - 36 (18 Rot) 18 (Rot) 
RF-4C - is 18 18 (Rot) 
Subtotal 4: § ST Lt wy 
TOTAL PACIFIC 394 469 308 290 
= = = = 
TOTAL I! ROPE & PACIFIC 1164 1265 1032 644 
= = aw = eo 
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CONFIDENTIAL FINAN “uf / 3 | 
Proposed Settlement of £1] ' of] r | 
Vested German Assets Problem 


BACKGROUND 


German (and other enemy) assets located in the United 
States on December 7, 1941 were vested by the Alien Property 
Custodian under the authority of the First War Powers Act of 
December 13, 1941. The present value of the German assets 
originally vested is between $300 and $400 million. 


In the Paris Reparations Agreement of 1946 the U.S. 
and 17 allied nations (excluding the Soviet Union and Poland) 
agreed to retain vested German assets within their territories 
as a form of reparations. They also agreed to hold or dis- ° 
pose of these assets in such a way as to preclude their return 
to German ownership or control. 


In 1943 Congress enacted legislation (the War Claims 
Act) which provided that; 


1. Vested German and Japanese assets would be retained 
by the United States without compensation to the former 
owners ; 


2. Priority would be given to using the net proceeds 
from liquidation of the vested assets for paying compensa- 
tion to American civilian internees of the Japanese; to 
American servicemen captured by Germany, Japan and vcher 
governments which had failed to provide adequate subsistence 
as provided by the Geneva Convention; and to certain 
Philippiue religious organizations that had rendered aid to 
American personnel. About $224 million of the proceeds of 
the vested assets have been used for purposes of the War 
Claims Act of 1943. 


(The 1948 Act did not provide for the payment of war 
claims of Americans arising out of war-caused property damage 
but authorized a study of the problem.) 
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The War Claims Act in effect endorsed the principle of 
retaining vested assets as provided for in the Paris Kepara- 
tions Agreement, by utilizing vested German assets to satisfy 
certain American war claims. 


The Paris Reparations Agreement was followed by the Bonn 
Convention of 1952 between the U.S., U.K., France and Germany 
for the Settlement of Matters Arising Out of the War and 
Occupation. This Convention provided that: (1) Germany would 
compensate its own nationals for the loss of vested assets and 
(2) the U.S., U.K., and France would not assert any claims 
for reparations from current production or pending a peace 
treaty. In the Bonn Convention Germany reserved certain 
rights to pursue the question of vested assets even thouyh 
it agreed not to raise objections against measures carried 
out regarding vested assets. The Bonn Convention was con- 
firmed in the Paris Protocol of 1954, which came into force 
as a treaty on May 5, 1955. 


For the past six years the German Government has been 
unceasing in its efforts to obtain a return of the German 
vested assets. Notwithstanding the Bonn Convention, return 
has become an important political issue in Germany and a 
continuing irritant in U.S.-German relations. Chancellor 
Adenauer has frequently intervened with President Eisenhower 
and other U.S. officials to press the German viewpoint. 


Prior to World War II the United States had historically 
maintained the principle of the sanctity of private property 
even in time of war. (For example, the Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1923 provided for the return of 30% of the 
property vested in World War I and vested Italian assets 
were returned to Italy after World War II.) Also, German 
ajreement to American retention of vested assets in the Bonn 
Convention of 1952 was widely felt by the German public to 
have been extracted from the Germans at a time when they were 
in a weak negotiating position. On balance, the Department 
of State felt that, notwithstanding the undoubted legal rights 
of the United States, the Germans had a strong moral case. 


Accordingly, on July 31, 1957 President Eisenhower 
announced the intention of the Executive Branch to submit to 
Congress a proposal to pay in full all United States war 
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claims against Germany and to provide, as an act of grace, 
an equitable monetary return to former enemy owners of 
vested assets. 


In March 1953 the Executive Branch was prepared to sub- 
mit to Congress a plan under which (a) $100 million would be 
earmarked from the vested assets account for the payment of 
American war claims against Germany; (b) natural persons 
(but not corporations) who were former owners of vested 
German gropertics would be compensated up to $10,000 per 
claim;4/ and (c) any additional available sums from liquidat- 
ing the remaining vested assets would be used first to com- 
pensate American war damage claimants in the event the initial 
$100 million proved insufficient, and second, to pay former 
owners of vested German properties who might not have re- 
ceived a full return under the $10,000 program. If the 
$100 million proved to be more than sufficient to satisfy 
all American war claims then the balance would be used for 
additional payment to former German owners. 


This program was to be financed from the proceeds of 
vested German assets not wholly liquidated, plus an appropria- 
tion of $100 million, representing a substantial part of the 
proceeds of Gernan assets already liquidated and earlier 
used for the payment of American claims against Japan. 


This plan was never submitted to the Congress because 
of the objections of the German Government, which felt that 
the plan would not provide adequately for a return to the 
larger former owners (i.e., corporations and large owners 
whose interests exceeded $10,000). The Executive Branch 
thereupon decided to submit legislation to settle the American 
war claims problem alone, hoping in this way to remove one 
of the chief obstructions to the settlement of the vested 
assets problem. The Executive Branch had repeatedly informed 
the Congress that enactment of legislation authorizing the 





1/ Estimated cost: $50 million. 
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the payment of American war claims out of the vested assets 
account was a necessary pre-condition to any return program. 
Legislation for this purpose passed the House of Representa- 
tives in 1960, but there was not time for its full considera- 
tion by the Senate. During the Congressional discussions of 
war claims it became clear that majority sentiment w:. 
opposed to any substantial return to Germany on the vested 
assets account. 


The German Government has continued to press for a 
settlement of the vested assets problem. Late in 1959 they 
proposed that payment of the vested assets should be made 
from the unt owed by Germany to the U.S. under the GARIOA 
agreement.—’ The principal sum remaining under the GARIOA 
agreement is now $787 million to be paid over a period of 
27 years at 24% interest, with no principal payments due 
during the period 1961-65. The Germans were informed that 
any payment of vested assets out of GARIQA debt would require 
approval by the Senate of a treaty amending the GARIOA agree- 
ment, which was originally approved as a treaty. 


In the protracted discussions with the Germans on the 
vested assets problem the Germans have taken the position 
that an equitable settlement would be a two-thirds return of 
assets which they estimate at $400 million, or a settlement 
of $267 million. They have agreed, however, to accept $200 
million as a compromise lump-sum settlement. The position 
of the U.S. has been that an appropriate settlement would 
be the sum of the Gemnan assets used to pay American claims 
against Japan, plus whatever assets remain in the German 
vested assets account after payment in full of American war 
claims against Germany. Our best estimate is that this total 
sum would be $175 million, calculated as follows: 





1/ Government and Relief in Occupied Areas, The Agreement of 
1953 provided for German payment ef $1 billion, or about 
one-third of U.S. expenditures. 
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(In millions) 


Value of present (unliquidated) German 


Assets Account $152 
Less anticipated administrative 
expense 11 
$141 
1/ 

Minus American war claims (estimated) 100 
Net $ 41 
German assets used to pay Pacific claims 134 
Total $175 





1/ Based on estimate of head of Foreign Claims Commission 
two years ago. There is no assurance, however, that 
actual validated claims will not be larger. 


During the recent discussions with Germany on actions 
which it might take to assist the U.S. balance-of-payments, 
the Germans have indicated that they might now be prepared to 
prepay the GARIOA debt provided only that an amount could be 
deducted to settle the vested assets problem. This would 
mean a payment to the U.S. of approximately $600 million, 
which would be of very substantial benefit to our present 
payments position and would also be a substantial savings 
to the U.S. in view of the very low interest rate and long 
term provided for in the GARIOA agreement. In fact, viewed 
as a straight business proposition prepayment of the GARIOA 
debt would save the U.S. an amount equal to the greater 
part of the cost of an equitable return on the vested assets. 


It is not yet known whether the Germans would insist 
on conditioning prepayment of the GARIOA debt on approval 
by the Senate of an offset for the vested assets program, 
or whether they would be satisfied with a commitment by the 
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Administration to submit an offset treaty to the Senate for 
approval. If the latter is the case, the Germans would pay 
immediately all of the GARIOA debt except that amount deter- 
mined to be needed for the return program; and only the 
allocation of the residual amount to the return program 
would be conditioned upon approval by the Senate. 


In its most recent discussions with the Germans, the 
U.S. has indicated that because of the various political 
difficulties surrounding the vested assets problem the U.S., 
in undertaking a specific legislative program for the 
return of the vested assets, would wish to be assured that 
Germany would take action not only to prepay the GARIOA 
debt but also to assist the U.S. balance-of-payments in 
other fields, including additional military procurement in 
the U.S. and removal of certain trade restrictions against 
our agricultural exports. There is reason to believe that 
Germany is prepared to take these additional steps as a 
part of an overall package including settlement of the 
vested assets. They may also be prepared to pay for part 
of the cost of U.S. military aid programs to Greece and 
Turkey. An over-all arrangement of this kind would not only 
be beneficial to the United States but might also dispose 
the Senate to approve the proposed treaty providing for a 
return projram. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


l. It is recommended that, promptly after the new 
Administration takes office, the U.S. should seek to conclude 
the current discussions with Germany on the basis of the 
following principles: 





(a) Immediate prepayment by Germany of $600 million 
of the GARIOA debt, leaving a residual of 
$187 million. 


(b) Conclusion with Germany of a treaty amending 
the GARIOA agreement to provide that the 
residual of $187 million be cancelled in full 
settlement of the vested assets, with a specific 
understanding that Germany will compensate the 
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private German owners. (The figure of $137 
million would split the difference between the 
German figure of $200 million and the earlier 
American figure of $175 million. The vested 
assets account of $152 million -- net $141 
million -- would then be used exclusively for 
the payment of American war claims.) 


(c) Action by the Germans in the fields of additional 
military procurement in the U.S., the elimina- 
tion of certain trade restrictions to assist 
the American balance-of-payments and, if possible, 
German payment for part of the cost of our 
military aid programs for Greece and Turkey. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


WASHINGTON yy hb 


January lJ, 1901 





Dear Doug: 


With the express approval of the President, * em writing you 
concerring recommendations that this Administration vas prepared 
to make to the Congress but has deferred so that these and other 
proposals may be appraised in the light of and in coordination vith 
other actions which the next Administration may plan to recamend 


to the Congress. 


As you know, on November 16, 1960, the President issued a 
directive setting forth measures to be taken by administrative 
action to reduce the United States balance of payments deficit. 

In further pursuit of the same objective, the President was prepared 
to recommend to the Congress to suspend temporarily part of the 
existing duty-free allowances for returning United States tourists. 


The proposal in question would be to suspend for the time being 
provisions which the U. S. introduced unilaterally in 19 and 1949 
as one way of helping Burope in its post-war recovery. The relative 
positions of Burope and the U. S. have changed markedly since that 
time. 


The adoption of this proposal by the Congress would lead to an 
improvement in the U. S. balance of payments which, I believe, would 
be of significant size. 


Under existing provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
in 1945 and 1949, a resident who is outside of the United States for 
forty-eight hours or more may bring back up to $200 in articles 
acquired abroad without the necessity of paying any customs duties 
on them. An additional $300 allowance is available to persons who 
are outside the United States for twelve days or more. Originally 
this Act contained only a single $100 allowance for returning resi- 
dents. The present $200 allovance resulted fran a 1949 amendment. 
aad allowance vas separately added by an earlier amendment in 
1 ° 


These amendments vere approved at a time, unlike the present, 
when the balance of payments vas running heavily in favor of the 
United States and it was in the interest of the United Otates to 
stimulate purchases abroad. 
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Accordingly, I recommend that a temporary suspension of the 
increases in such allowances, which resulted fran the 1948 and 1949 
amendments, be considered for inclusion in proposals that may be 
made by the next Administration. In making this recamendation, 

I am persuaded that such action can be undertaken without impairing 


attract foreign visitors to the United States. It is recognized 
that the Congress, in considering this recommendation, will wish to 
take into account the effect of such a change upon the magnitude of 
ees ee Oe ee ae Oe eee oe 
ved from customs duties. It would seem appropriate 
also to review in this connection the policies followed by other 
and the manner in which changes 
consideration might be related to the question of reciprocity. 
d 


: 
tf 
get 


There is another field on which I hope that action can be taken 
at an early date. I am thinking of certain tax reforms, some of 
which also have a bearing on our balance of payments. As the 
President stated in his Budget Message, there is a continuing need 
for a reappraisal of the tax system to assure that it operates equi- 
tably and with a minimum of repressive effects on incentives to work, 
save, and invest. 





I need not labor the importance of maintaining the level of 
receipts necessary, over a period of years, to meet our expenditures. 
Nevertheless, I believe it would be self-defeating long to postpone 
a review of our present depreciation allowances and procedures vith 
a view to providing more liberal and flexible depreciation. The 
survey which we have undertaken will, I trust, be of assistance to 
you and your associates and to the Congress in examining this field. 


I cannot at this time make a judgment as to whether the changes 
should best be statutory or administrative, other than to say that 
in either event it would be necessary, as the President proposed 
last year and again in his Budget Message this year, to treat income 
on disposition of depreciable property as ordinary income to the 
extent of the depreciation deductions previously taken on the prop- 
erty. Even apart from concepts of equity in tax policy, I am sure 
you are aware that many of the highly industrialized nations of the 
world with which we compete have depreciation allowances which are 
considerably more liberal than those of this country. To the extent 
that our vorld position is to be improved by the efforts of a, vigor- 
ous and healthy private econany, liberalized depreciation may well 
be one of the most important contributions that can be made in our 
tax system. 
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When one considers the level of expenditures and the tremen- 
dous needs for revenue to meet our commitments properly, it is 
apparent that we will be faced with a very heavy tax burden that 
must be shouldered by the economy for many years to come. Under 
such circumstances, even apart from revenue needs, a number of 
proposals in the President's Budget Message must be pressed lest 
there be continued substantial tax differentials between competing 
enterprises that cannot be defended in terms of logic or fairness. 


An important area in the tax law which we have had under study, 
and, as you know, had in mind for corrective legislation, is the 
present method of taxing income derived from sources abroad. Inter- 
national trade and investment make important contributions to the 
American economy and basic patterns of operation which have developed 
over the years should not be discouraged. However, there have been 
developments in this field in recent years which are cause for con- 
cern. These developments have been fostered in part by inadvert- 
ences in the tax system and in part by provisions that have been 
deliberately enacted, but under circumstances differing materially 
from those now prevailing. 


Under present lav, a foreign corporation is subject to United 
States tax only with respect to its income from United States 
sources, even though it is owned or controlled by American firms 
and individuals. Since the repatriation of profits derived abroad 
through such a foreign corporation would result in a United States 
tax, there is a strong incentive to retain profits indefinitely 
abroad in foreign tax “shelters” or “havens.” It may be noted that 
the same factors which tend to promote the creation of foreign sub- 
sidiary corporations in tax-haven countries also induce a firm to 
maximize the amount of income derived by such foreign subsidiaries. 
This has generated practices among inter-related companies by which 
profits properly allocable to sources within the United States are 
shifted to sources outside the United States. 


Because of these developments and their implications for the 
revenue, the tax system, and the balance of payments, it would seem 
appropriate to modify same of the features of the present incane 
tax law. One approach would be to bring within the scope of the 
United States tax system profits derived by foreign subsidiary con- 
panies which are created in countries where tax exemption or other 
preferences are granted to holding companies or to those engaged 
in business primarily outside the country in which they are created. 
To minimize administrative problems and possible conflicts with 
existing treaty camitments, the tax would be imposed not on the 
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foreign subsidiary corporation as such but on the United States 
parents of such foreign corporations. Such a tax vould be analogous 
to that now imposed by the Internal Revenue Code to cope with the 
tax avoidance resulting fram the use of foreign personal holding 


companies. 


This proposal should, I believe, be limited to the removal of 
special tax advantages accruing to companies operating through “tax 
haven" subsidiaries, which advantages are not available for invest- 
ments in the United States. In recommending that legislation be 
considered in this area, I am mindful that no barriers should be 
imposed upon investment abroad and further that private investment 
in less developed countries should be encouraged. In making this 
recommendation I am persuaded that this is a step that can be taken 
without impairing our objective of promoting a higher level of world 
trade and of maintaining freedom fram restrictions on capital move- 
ments. 


Sincerely yours, 


loth, LeudttsarS 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Honorable Douglas Dillon 
Washington, D. C. 
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TO: The Secretary 
THROUGH: S/s Wd 
FROM: Mr. George Soult . 


I am enclosing a memorandum regarding balance 





of payments negotiations with the Germans, with par- 





ticular reference to the settlegent of the vested 


German assets question. 


I met today with Foy Kohler, Bill Macomber and 
Ed Martin to discuss some of the political elements 


that are involved. Foy Kohler is sending you an 
evaluating the German political 


vested assets question. 


st JAB Ce 


Attachment: 
Stated. 
GWB/vg/vh 
__, «CONFIDENT 





considerations involved in the negotiations and the 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE L54 
UNDER SECRETARY - DESIGNATE - FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


CONFIDENTIAL January 30, 1901 





MEMORANDUM FOR THe SECRETARY 


THROUGH: S/S Wy ad 


SUBJECT:  Balunce of Paymentsa.N t40ns wild. Germans. 


This memorandum covers two subjects: 


1. It responds to your request for my comments _ _ 
on Mr. Dillon's memorandum of January 13, 190] (pep y) regarding 


the present negotiations with the Germans on aciiviws to 
support the United States balance of payments position. 
It deals specifically with the question of whether we 
should uccede to the probable German demand for the 
settlement of the German vested assets issue. 


2. It deals generally with the question of the 
German neyotiutions. 





i 
German Vested Assets 
—_—_—_ EE 


the ebace ted rere s undertaking 2 
th Germun_yeated 


German.agreement. I do so for 







1. We should, I believe, insist that the Germans 
take the measures under discussion without requiring as a 
uld pro quo that we sutisfy a totally unrelated demand. 
the actions we are asking the Germans to undertake “+. con- 
sistent with their obligations as a responsible member oi: 
the Western community to help relieve our balance of pay- 
ments deficit which is attributable to the heavy burdens 
we are currying for tne defense and economic development 
of the whole free world. It seems to me that we would 
Getract rrom the logic of our position by acceding tg an 


irrelevant 
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irrelevant demand of this kind. 


.* 2. We are under no le ob ion to com- 

pensate the Germans for the ves assets. Apgreemcnts 

made following the war explicitly provide that the United 
States is to retain the proceeds of the assets and that 
only the German Government has any obligations to reimburse 
the owners of the assets. The fact that the German Govern- 
ment has not seen fit to make such reimbursement is not our 
responsibility. 


3. Wor do I believe that there is any moral basis 
for the German claim. It cannot even be jus on e 
ground that the proceeds would be restricted to small 


holders since there is no limitation of the amount which 
would be payable to any single claimant. 


4. The question of the vested assets is, as you know, 
highly controversial. To agree to a settlement of the 
assets question along the lines proposed would provoke 
° sition on the part of Americ claims 
acpains ucce ng 
lesislation to provide for their compensation. In addition, 

we can certainly expect that a settlement of the German as- 
| sets problem would evoke renewed pressures for us to settle 












° 





the Interhandel (General Aniline and Film) matter with the 
Swiss as well as other vested asset problems with the 
Japanesc,. 


5. If the Administrati were to accede to the German 
request it would then be In a ——s where it would either 
have to take the full responsib y for attempting to 
Justify the German assets settlement on legal and moral 
Grounds - which it could not do in good oonscience - 
or disclose to the Congress that the settlement was being 
exacted by the Germans as the price for their cooperation 
in assisting on balance of payments difficulty. 





The first alternative would represent a burden that 
| tne Administration should not be asked to assume, 


The second alternative might very well generate 
resentment against the Germans which could poison the 
atmosphere for our whole foreign aid presentation to 
Congress, , 


I think 
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I think it would be unwise for A nistration 


to accept the onus of defending either position. This feel- 

inj Is Intensified Ty the fact that the Concress would 

guite lixely refuse to approve the legislation which the 

sdministration reyguested. It has been suggested that tiie 

Germans would we satisfied if the A ministration merely 

sougat lezislation, even though unsuccessfully. Dut I do 

uot think that the President should run the risk of havin, 

Conpress turn nim down on such an issue, He will have too - 
many otner important battles to fight. 


b&b. To the best of my knowledge there are onl, 
three arguments that could \e made in support of acceding 
to the German denaids oe 


(2) The vested assets question is an 
important domestic political issue in Germuny. 
The cranting of tne concession would help Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in the fall election. 


(b) In 1957 President Eisenhower issued 
a stutement expressing his wiJlingness to submit 


legislation to Congress providing for compensation 
to former enemy owners of vested assets. The 
lesislation proposed by the Eisenhower Administri- 
tion pursuant to this declaration provided for 

an initial return limited to $10,000 to natural 
persons. Further payments were authorized lin 

the event an unexpended balance were avalilaile 
after making certain prescribed payments. The 
German Government rejected it as inadequate. 














(c) The urgency of the_United States balance 
of payments deficit problem requires that we take 
whatever action is necessary to obtain action bj 
the German Government as promptly as possiile. 

It may be contended that we cannot expect a prompt 
response from the Germans to assist us in this 
problem unless we agree to concede the German 


asset question, 

{. in approaching this question I do not believe 
that the Kennedy Administration should feel  .ound by an) 
Statements of policy which President Eisenhower may have 


made 
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made on this question, nor do I think that we should feel 
committed to any preliminary negotiating positions that 
may have een taken during the discussions in Donn. For 
the Kennedy A ministration to risk defeat on such an 
unpalata:le issue seems to me so disudvantazjeous as to 
override any countervailin; considerations. 
&. I stro ud recommend that we coke a stole 

fresh look at the em 

foWwara 2 solutfon of thet "alan fr payments ‘oreblem.” 
che extert POBsiTre tt -seeny to Me-desiretTe cnet elese 
nevotiutions be undertaken on a mult cas 

. ITeteral fjé™oriations with the Germans hive’ not produced 
a happ; result so far. Most of the major issues remuin 
unresolved and we are now wulting for the Germuns to come 
forward with concrete proposals. 










9. «4S you know, the Pre ent plans to present 
nessaiec on tae “glance of payments early in Feoruary. 
Sn Tnut message ne will put forth a new set of measures to 
umeliorute the .alance oi payments problem. These will 
include action through the OECD to obtain comnitments 
from ‘alaunce of payments surplus countries (particularly 
Germuny) for economic and financial policies to relieve the 
United Stutes valance of payments situation. I think we 
micpht well prejudice our position in multiluteral ne,otia- 
tions .) estaclishing the precedent of a negotiated 
settlement in which we agree to pay for actions on tlie 
part of our European partners in an irrelevant currency. 


10. I am attaching a suggested reply to Secretury 
Dillon for your signature, 


II 


German Negotiations Generally 


During the last ten days I have had private talks with 
almost ull the memvers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committce and huve also had a long visit wita Speaker 
Rayburn. From these conversations it seems quite clear 


that 4{f ve are to Le rTectsistic ODEO TENG PESSACe.. of 
adequate foreiin aid Tegislation we mus avle to produce 


tan,ible 
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tuncl. le evidence toot our Ruropean partners are preparea 
0 carry < heavier curden in this area. 


ee = 


This means that we must press ausci aheud for a 
resumption of tne German nepotia So oo the Adenauer 
Government has been “unsertain as as tne attitude which the 
Kennedy A .ministration would take uuane German political 
prollems. I think we would te well advised to push forward 
for a lercer German contribution to our common responsilil- 
ities :efore giving the Adenauer Government too many 
assurances rejarding our sympathy for their position on 

any of tne problems which concern us. 


With that in mind I have proposed in the attached 
letter to Secretary Dillon that you, he and I meet very 
soon to review the whole situation. (gab A). 


I am having a comprehensive background memorandum 
prepared which I shall send you shortly. 


Recommendation: that you sign the letter to Secretary Dillon at Tab A. 
———————— ——_ me ° 





Attachment FEB 1 wm 


1.Su,pested reply to 
Secretary Dillon (tab A) 


2. Secretary Dillon's memorandus 
of January 13, 1961 (Tad B) 


B: MR: shish: GWDall: vag 
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summated as quic as — 
that the United states 


to recommend tive a 
program for ves German as 
our pert to the satisfactery 
negotiations. I am, of course, enzious 
negotiations consummated quiekly 





§ 

















would hope to NY 
ere in «a 
into specific = 
I do have substantial reservations with respect to ~N 
United States eommitasnt te the prevision of compen- ~\ 
sation for vested German assets. It is under 
that this commitment would be dives related to the , 
prepayment of the GARIOA debt and that the twe itens }s 
vould constitute « separate component of the totel 
peckege under negotiation. My reservations are briefly ~_ 
as follows: — 
\ 
1. The vested assets tien is a highly contro- 
Uaited states > is 
Cangressionel ap 
SS ae the =~ 
reluctant endorse « commitment te submit legislation 
Ne 
= 
KS 
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2. We are under no legal obligation to compensate 
the Germans for these vested assets. Any act of grace 
on our part would certa provoke opposition on the 
grounds of equity, parti ly from Americans with war 
damage claims ageinst Germany who have not yet succeeded 
in obtaining legislation * oe for their compensation. 
In eddition, such action w also lead to considerable 
pressure from the Swiss for the settlement of the Inter- 
handel matter as well as from the Ja se for the 
settlezent of their vested asset lems. 


3. Although I regard econstruetive measures to solve 
our balance of payments problem as being of the highest 
importance, it seems to me that the Germans have an obli- 
gation to sake ea contributian to the sulution of this 
problems without the need for any eompensatory ection on 
our pert. kven if we should prejudice the pre t of 
the GARIOA debt by our unv es to cempensate for 
the vested assets or to consider the vested essets s- 
tion as part of a — package, I beliéve tha 
adherence to this principle would outweigh the relatively 
minor contribution that the GARIOA debt prepayment would 
make to a durable solution of our balance of ts 
situation or to an improvement in eonfidence the dollar. 


4. Finally, the new measures which the President 
will outline in his balance of ts message will, I 
trust, make a substantial contribution to the solution 
of our ee balance of ts problem. In particular, 
negotietions through ml al ements, such as 
the OKCD, offer a good prospeet ef obta further 
contributions from our Western ellies in a position to 
make such contributions. I fear that ve t well 
prejudice our Bae in multileteral negotiations by 
establishing precedent of a negotiated settlement 
involving compensation on our part. 


George Ball and I would welcome the opportunity of 
meeting with you et your convenience to rev the vested 
assets question as well as the whole subject of the German 
negotiations. 













Sincerely yours, 
Cc 
SI DEAN. S/S-RO 
FED L AI961 
Dean Rusk A true co 
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February 7, 1961 


To: Mr. Ball 
wir 
Fron: M. Rashish 


Subject: Attached Memorandum on "Tax-sparing" provision in double 
taxation treaties" 





The attached memorandum from Ed Martin recommends that you 
approve the Department's continuing support of tax-sparing provisions 
in our double taxation treatics with less developed countries. I 
recommend that you give your approval. This has been a Departmental 
policy and tly has the approval of President Kennedy (sec 
Attachment B). In any event the Department could ill-afford to 
revise its policy given the fact that three tax treaties, containing 
tax-sparing provisions, have been submitted to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for approval. 


There are some aspects of this problem, however, that are worth 
noting: 


l. The past Administration's commitment to tax-sparing came 
about, as I understand it, as a result of a visit by Secretary 
Anderson to an Inter-American conference and because of the pressure 
of a number of Latin American countries for negotiation$ of tax 
treaties containing such provisions. 


job je po? M7 


2. It is not at all clear that the Congress approves of tax- 
sparing or, for that matter, that the Treasury Department will 
continue its adherence to the policy. 


3. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee delayed in giving 
its approval to the first tax treaty containing a tax-sparing 
provision (that with Pakistan) and only did so after the Pakistani . 
tax legislation had expired and the tax-sparing provision therefore «+; 
no longer operative. Stan Surrey, recently appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Tax Policy, led the side against the 
Pakistan treaty. Moreover Wilbur Mills has made plain his opposition 
to tax-sparing, both on policy grounds as well as on judicial pusidchenas/ 
grounds, i.e., he does not like the idea of the Senate enacting what 
is in effect legislation reducing the incidente af domestic tax on 
domestic corporations. 
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4. In view of the above facts it is not at all certain that 
the Treasure Department's position on tax-sparing will remain 
fixed. Indeed the Treasury may face opposition from within as 
well as from Congress in commection with the three treaties now 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. It is difficult to imagine 
how Surrey can defend the three treaties before this Committee 
having waged such a vigorous and successful campaign before the same 
Committee on the Pakistan treaty. 


5. Therefore, although at the present time the Department's 
position should be reaffirmed by you as a matter of general policy, 
it would be well to anticipate the d‘fficulties that are likely to 
arise in obtaining Senate approval for ine treaties and in particular 
the prospect of Treasury Department defection. I would therefore 
recomend that you talk to Secretary Dillon about his disposition 
on the matter and determine whether he proposes to hold the line 
in support of the three pending treaties. 
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Fxtract from Statement of ton. Dan Throop Smith, Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Trearury (in charge of Tax Policy), before tho Subcommittee on Forcign Trade 
Policy of the Committeo on Wayn ond Moeann, House of Kenresentatives, in ito 
hearings on Private Foreign Investacnt, Decomber 1, 1950. 


>enenenreenereneeanereaeaee se’ 

The basic provisions of the tax law applicable to income from foreign 
sources are supplemented by a notwork of 21 income-tax treaties which help 
eliminate tax barriers to the international movement of trade and investment. 
Their principal purpose is to set forth agreed rules of source, cither expli- 
citly or implicitly, through reciprocal tax-rate reductions and exemptions, 
which reduce the cases in which two countries impose tax on the same income with- 
out either one giving recognition to the tax imposed by the other. 


Let me illustrate the problem. 


While we allow a credit for the tax imposed by country X on income derived 
in that country, our concepts of source may differ from those accepted in the 
foreign country. As a result, thore may be a flow of income to an American 
firm which is considered under United States lew to be income from sources with- 
in the United Stater, but which under the laws of the foreign country may be 
considered income from sourcos within its borders. foth countries would impose 
a tax on that income, but we would not allow a credit for the foreign tax, since 
the income does not have its origin in that country so oe as the United States 
law is concerned. 


With tax rates as they are, the combined tax burden in such a case might 
well exceed the total income involved. This problem arises, in preater or loswer 
degree, in connection with various types of international transactions, includ- 
ing trading activities, the rendition of personal services, liconsing arrangoments, 
and the like. 


Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to emphasize the importance of this 
point I have just mentioned. It is often, I think, overlooked in discusrions on 
the subject and thought of as simply something of a technical nature to be worked 
out. But it is a thing that does call for bilateral agreements for each country 
to accede to some degree in its basic concepts. We regard it as a key element 
in our treaty program, and that is one reason why we-are anxious a 
treaties. 


Of late we have undertaken another step in connection with the tax-treaty 
program which holds considerable promise of facilitating the international move- 
ment of investment. I refer to the credit for tax incentives or tax sparing which 
some less-developed countries have chosen to use as part of their programs to 
attract capital and know-how from abroad and to encourage reinvestment of profits. 


The tax-credit mechanism designed to achieve equality of tax burdens operates 
so as to offset, to some extent, tax incentives granted by a foreign country. 
For, as the tax imposed in a foreign country is reduced, whatever the reason may 
be, the amount of the tax credit allowed against United Staten tax is also re- 





duced. When the tax credit declines, the amount of United States tax payable t 
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to increase, and thuc to negate the tax reduction offered by the foreign country. 


| 


This has been a rource of irritation among some foreign countries. Thourh 
it my not be desirable from the noint of view of an idcal tax synton, uniforaly 
administered, to give a credit for an amount of tax which has not been collected 
by a foreign covernment, it is our view that, in the intcrent of foreign economic 
policy, we should recognise, rather than nullify, the revonue sacrifices mde by 
a foreign government under certain conditions. Thin question is doveloped’ mre 
fully at a later point.. *“* «© * (pp. 6-17) 


One objective of the tax proposals under review is to make it possible for 
benefit from the tax inducements offered by 


However, if a business is conducted abroad through a branch, or if the 
opportunity and desire to reinvest are lacking, then tho tax incentive offered by 
a foreign country is offset by operation of our tax system. This problem has 
already been mentioned, but the declaration of policy which the adninistration 
has made in connection with the tax-treaty program may be repeated at this point. 


It has announced that we are prepared to consider the inclusion in tax 
treaties with less developed countries of a provision by which recognition would 
be given to tax-inoentive schemes under so-called pioneer industries legislation 
or laws for the development of new and necessary industries. 


Briefly, what we are proposing is this: 


If a country believes that by giving up tex revornues in certain cases, it 
will be serving the cause of economic development, we will forego the opportunity 
to increase our tax revenues by nullifying their concessions. However, we would 
be prepared to forego this only under certain conditions. 


First, there should be a firm commitment to eliminate unnecessary and in- 
equitable tax barriers to the flow of private investment in accordance with sound 
rules of taxation such as are generally embodied in our income-tax treatics. This 
includes agreement not to discriminate against American business enterprises. 


Second, its tax incentive laws should be of general application, thus asesur- 
ing maximum benefit to the economy from such legislation. 


Third, the conditions end terms under which the tax incentives are available 
should be those provided in an existing law with full disclosure of the conditions 
under which they are granted, and with procedures for granting or withholding tax : 
incentives which involve a minimum of administrative discretion. 


Fourth, the tax incentive should be for a limited duration of time, and 
preferably limited in amount. 


Finelly, the tax from which exemption is grented mst be ao penuino part of 
the country's tax structure and not a spurious levy croated for the occasion. 
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ideal tex system, and there have misgivings, it is our view that 
this is a sensible way to approach an issue that is of considcrable importence 
to foreign countrics and that has the scods of substantial crowth in promoting 
private investaent abroad at ao mininum cost. j 


It may be said of the tax treaty program that a credit for taxes spared 
permits foreign governments to determine the tax birden imposed on American 


firms and to vary that tax burden among American firms in different ways. In 
a brood sense, this is quite correct. However, it is a charge that is equally 


the 
. derived abroad through foreign subsidiaries. (pp. 51-52) 
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Dear Deug! 


I would like an ty to dieeuss with you 
at your earliest ence a matter of mutual — 
interest--that of the negotiation of treaties with 
less developed eountries for the avoidance of double 
tezation on ineeme, with speseial attention to the 
subject of “tex sparing". 


8 you knew, the prospest of obteining by treaty 
a vai eed States tex credit for taxes spared to attract 
new investment is the neiple, if not the only, 
Guscment for lees deve 4 countries to enter into 
tax treatios with eur ecuntry. ‘Jn addition to the 
treaties with India, Israel, and the United Arab Re- 
ee whieh are currently befor> the Senate Foreign 
lations Committee, treaties ineluding such a pro- 
vision are in an Aye Bey of negotiation with 
ee Chile, the 5 ar ee Ghana, and Peru. 
Saou "ia also been discussed with 
falaye sod Tha Sy negotiations with those 
es are less oo It Tete expected that 
ether lees develeped countries will seon wish te ne- 
= treaties providing eredit fer taxes sparet. 
Ghanaian treaty is especially urgent beceuse ite 
— inte farce by Vetober 1961, is a cendition of the | 
ng Veleo investment, | 
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‘ Because doubts as to the propriety of the tax- 
sparing pripciple have been expressed by various 
individuals, inoluding members of the Senate, I wish 
to discuss the matter with you, with a view to affirn- 
ing a joint State-Treasury position. It is my belief 
that inclusion of a tax-sparing clause is vital to 
our tax treaty program with the less developed countries. 
The treaty program in turn is important to our foreign 
policy objective of encouraging American private enter- 
prise to sontribute to the econemic development af these 
countvies, You will recall that President iennedy is 
on reegrd as having favored a much more vigorous utili- 
sation of tax-sparing agreements abroad. 





I hope we can get together very soon on this 


matter. 
Yours ever, 
jsf George 
Under Secretary for 
Beonomic Affairs 
Clearances: 


H - Miss Kirlin (draft) 
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pcan of Conversation 


*S MEETINGS WITH PRIME MINISTER MACILIA!’ 


DATE: April 5, 1961__ 
THE: 100m. 
THE WHITE HOUSE 





United States United Kingdon 

_ The President The Prine Minister 
PRTC an. Secretary of State Lord Home 

The Secretary of the Treasury Ambassador Caccia 

Ambassador Bruce Sir Norman Lrook 

Mr, Walter W, Heller Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar 

Mr, MoGeorge Bundy Sir Robert Hall 
copies To: Mr. George W. Ball The Honopable Peter Ransbothan 

Mr. Fay D, Kohler Mir, John Ruseell 

Mr, Charles BE, Bohlen Mr, D, B, Pithlado 

Mr, William C, Burdett Mr, Philip de Zuiueta 

Mr, James W, Suihart Mr, A, C, 1, Sacmel 





He recalled Mr, Maccillan’s meetings with his predecessors, The President 
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unity in banking, monetary and trading policies, Then by trade 
West could help the underdeveloped countries, With the revival of Burope 

a third force had come into being, The Buropean powers were not interested in 
| ee ee ee For example in Southeast Asia, Germany wes | 
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Lalance of payments proble:, 
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We 


the immediate short-tern objectives by talking about the 


tera problems in a Buropean forun now, 


The Prime Minister agreed thet we should concentrate on short-term matters 


to give up «@ portion of national 


tantial political difficulties, 


long- 

only 
the Par 
wubs 


lint 


The President 


amd discuss the longer-term ames further between ourselves, 


we are 

ties 
ort. We 
t 


We must heve « suitable arraugemen 


pressure, 


We are willing to bear 
This matter must 


Perhaps 
and 
back, 
The President emphasised that we must dispel the unfortunate iapression 


7 « 
$437k 


the internal payments burden, The outflow must be stepped, 


in Germany that our troops are semi-cocupation forces, 
be brought to a decision shortly. 
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Te. Y Memorandum of Conversation Is. 
6/15/61 (7) GD Date: June 14, 196) 
STy. 06 


SUBJECT: Balance of Payments Problems 


/ 


PARTICIPANTS: MX - Dirk Stikker, Secretary-General, NATO 
Mr. A. Saint-Mleux, NATO International Staff 
Mr. George W. Ball, Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 
© Mr. Russell Fessenden, Director, Office of European Regional Affairs 


corizs ro: 8/S ;2e~r | Amembassies: 
RBA 42 
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[ Mr. Stikker said that he Wanted to discuss the U.S.-German bilateral | 
discussions which are designed to help alleviate the U.S. balance of payments 
situation and to raise the question of whether these discussions might be 
in the NATO framework, given the fact that other countries, such as the U.K., 
also have similar difficulties. Mr. Stikker said that NATO might be able 
to be of assistance in this matter, and recalled that Spaak had in fact 
played a role five years ago when the British were having serious balance 
of payments difficulties affecting their forces in Germany. Mr. Stikker 
went on to point out that the Europeans are in fact doing more in the way 
of defense expenditures today than they hed in the past. Figures show some 
increase -- their infrastructure contribution also, in relation to the Tl 
American share, has considerably increased. As far as aid to less-developed 
countries, recent OEEC figures show considerable increase, although there — 
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may be some question about the CEEC figures. 


Mr. Ball said that this general problem is one that might be more fully 
discussed with Secretary Dillon. Briefly, however, the balance of payments - 
situation seems to be as follows: The short-term capital aspects are vell . i+] 
in hand and the situation seems satisfactory. The longer-term balance of 
payments problem is not so satisfactory. We are making some progress but 
the basic problem by no means appears to be solved. _ For, the present, the 
balance of payments situation is temporarily benef iting fromthe fabt of a 
high rate of economic activity in Europe and a relatively low rate in the 

| United States. Mr. Ball confirmed that ve are having bilateral discussions 
with 
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with the Germans, covering two fields: 1) Procurement of military hardvare 
from the U.S. is being discussed. The French and the British are also 
having similar discussions with the Germans. We do not feel that our 
discussions to date have been entirely successful. 2) We are also discussing 
with the Germans possible sharing of U.S. military facilities in Germany. 
This is a difficult and complicated problem in which progress is bound to 

be slow. As for the OEEC figures on aid to less-developed countries, there 
is some question as to their real significance with respect to the impact 

_ On the balance of payments. The OEEC figures are largely in the category 

of gross capital movements. 


Mr. Stikker also asked what ve had in mind in our reference in the 
February 17th Aide-iemoire to the Germans regarding urgent consideration 
of burden sharing in the defense field in NATO. 


Mr. Fessenden replied that ve do not have in mind an exercise designei 
to arrive at some sort of formula for relative defense contributions by NATO 
countries. Mr. Fessenden also pointed out that our current discussions of 
NATO planning and strategy do involve increased contributions towards the 
common defense. We in particular are stressing the need for increased 
effort in providing better conventional forces for NATO defense. We do 
not have in mind setting up special new NATO burden sharing machinery. 

We already have in the Annual Review process established procedures for 
examining relative defense efforts of member countries. 
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SUBJECT: United States and Japanese Balance of Payments Problems 








PARTICIPANTS: Japan 


Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda 
Foreign Minister Zentaro Kosaka 
Kiichi Miyazewa, Member of the Upper House of the Japanese Diet 
ee Shigenobu Shima, Deputy Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 

— Koichiro Asakei, Japanese Ambassador te the United States 
Toshiro Shimanouchi, Counselor, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Interpreter 
Mobuhike Ushiba, Director, Economic Affairs Bureau, Ministry of ee 
Akira Nishiyama, Minister, Embassy of Japan ™ 
Tadao Kate, Counselor, Embassy of Japan 
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- United States | 


The Secretary of State 

Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury 

Chester Bowles, Under Secretary of State 

Edward Gudeman, Under Secretary of Commerce 

Rowland Burnstan, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs 
Department of Commerce , 





George W. Ball, Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs - B 

R. Sargent Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps 

Edwin 0. Reischauer, United States Ambassador to Japan T 

FE = Walter P. McConaughy, Assistant Secretary 

NA = Leonard L. Bacon, Acting Director — 

NA = Richard L. Sneider, Officer<in-Charge of Japanese Affairs 

Edgar J. Gordon, Acting Chief, FE Division, Office of Internat 
Finance, Treasury Department 

NA = Kingdon W. Swayne, International Relations Officer 

James J. Wickel, Interpreter, Department of State 
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The Secretary called on Secretary Dillon te speak on the subject of 
the United States balance of payments. Secretary Dillon opened his remarks 
by stating that he would like to associate himself with the statement made 
earlier by Secretary Rusk about the GARIOA settlement. He expressed great 
pleasure that « mutually satisfactory settlement of this ‘difficult and 
vexing problem had been reached. 


Turning to the United States balance of payments situation, Secretary 
- Dillon noted that there has been a considerable improvement in the first few 
months of this year, the upturn having began late last year, For the past 
three years there have been very substantial deficits; for 1960 the figure 
was $3.6 billion. However, an analysis of this figure discloses that there 
was a great improvoment in the basic trade deficit, from §L billion in 1959 
to $1.9 billion in 19603; the remaining $1.9 billion in 1960 was the result 
of short term capital movements, 


In the first quarter of 1961 the overall deficit was at the annual rate 
of $1.2 billion, made uw of a deficit from short term capital movements at 
an amual rate of $1.9 billion (identical to 1960) and a lus in the basic 
sual ceccanh oh Gn annadl sake of G500 atiiien Casmnesed UU the 2580 


Several points should be made about these figures. The surplus in the 
basic account is not as favorable as it appears, It is largely the result 
of a decline in imports due to our business recession which reached the low 
point of the cycle during the first quarter, Imports (annual rate) were 
$1.3 billion less than last year. Thus, if imports had equalled those of 
last year, the basic trade account would show a deficit of §600 million 
(annual rate) instead of a surplus of $700 million, The business upswing has 
now begun and we should begin te see higher import levels in the fall. We 
expect that they will return to the December 1959 level which was $2 billion 
over the level of the first quarter of 1961. This level of imports would 
create a deficit in the basic trading account of ebout $1.25 billion. 


hile our rte have been temporarily low because of the business 

rec...ion in the Ynited States, the economies of Burope ani Japan have been 
booming and our exports have been good, We hope this will continue. On the 
other hand, the temporary drop in our import level should soon be corrected 
and this will produce a continued imbalance in our international payments, 
We therefore believe we must continue with the President's program to pre- 
Serve a reasonable balance in our international payments, for such « balance 
is essential to the maintenance of the value of the dollar, 


looking to 
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PASS TREASURY FOR ROOSA AND DAANE FROM LEDDY 


SUBJECT: SPECIAL RESOURCES THROUGH IM. 

AFTER SERIES BILATERAL TALKS EARLIER IN WEEK REPS OF FOLLOWING 
COUNTRIES MET AFTERNOON NOV 17 TO DISCUSS US-FRENCH -DRAFT 
“STATEMENT RELATING TO CREATION OF SPECIAL RESOURCES FOR 

USE BY PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES THROUGH IM™": BELGIUM (JANSON), 
NETHERLANDS (LIEFRINCK), CANADA (PLUMPTRE), FRANCE 
(SADRIN AND ESTEVA), GERMANY (EMMINGER AND SCHLEIMINGER), 
ITALY ‘OSCOLA OF RANK OF ITA Y AND CARDINA) 1), SWFDFN 
(WICKMAN), UK (RICKETT AND PORTSMORE), US (LEDDY AND 
WILLIS). SADRIN CHAIRED. JACOBSSON AND STAFF (GOLD AND 
POLAK) PARTICIPATED. HOLTROP AND VAN LENNEP HAD LEFT 3 ... & 
PARIS BUT LEDDY DISCUSSED PAPER WITH THEM EARLIER IN WEEK. - 


~F, W 
US-FRENCH STATEMENT, COPIES OF WHICH BEING BROUGHT BY “~~ RN 
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UNDERSECRETARY FOWLER, IS BASED ON DISCUSSION NAC STAFF N 
MEETING NOV 9. 


NS 
RESULTS OF MEETING: ny ‘ 


1. GENERAL APPROACH OF STATEMENT APPEARED ACCEPTABLE MOST x 
COUNTRIES ALTHOUGH NONE IN POSITION COMMIT. 
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a -2- 2670, NOVEMBER 18, 6 PM, FROM PARIS 


2. AGREED THAT FRENCH WOULD CALL SPECIAL MEETING IN PARIS 

OF PROPOSED PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES IN ADVANCE NATO MINIS- 

TERIAL IN DECEMBER, IN ORDER SEEK AGREEMENT ON DEFINITIVE 

TEXT WHICH COULD SE APPROVED BY MINISTERS AS DOCUMENT THEIR 
GOVTS PREPARED SUPPORT IN IMF EXEC BOARD. MEETING WOULD 

ALSO CONSIDER ANY FURTHER UNDERSTANDING AMONG PC'S THEMSELVES 

ON PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED IN THEIR CONSULTATIONS. 


3. JACOBSSON ASKED PREPARE DRAFT OF IM™ DECISION IN LIGHT 
US-FRENCH STATEMENT AND VIEWS EXPRESSED BY VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
THIS WOULD BE CONSIDERED AT SPECIAL MEETING IN PARIS REFERRED 
TO ABOVE. JACOBSSON AGREED HE WOULD “USE INGENUITY" IN 
DRAFTING TEXT WHICH WOULD MEET VIEWS EXPRESSED BY 

CONTINENTAL EUROPEANS (ESPECIALLY FRANCE), WHICH HE SPECIFICALLY 
ACCEPTED, THAT PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES MUST CONTROL 

DECISION OVER LENDING FROM SPECIAL RESOURCES FOR SPECIFIC 
TRANSACTION ENVISAGED. HE CITED DESIRE TO ACCOMMODATE 

LEGAL AND TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF IMP AND MAINTAIN BASIC 
FRAMEWORK OF IMF. NOTED PROBLEM OF “HANDLING” LOC'S. 

SADRIN EMPHASIZED PROBLEM OF “"HANDLING™ EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRIES, WHERE PARLIAMENTS NOT RECEPTIVE TO GLOBAL USE 

OF FUNDS, AND STATED FRENCH-US PAPER WAS “OUR BIBLE” AS 

TO MAJOR PRINCIPLES. SEVERAL COUNTRIES, INCLUDING UK, 
SPECIFICALLY ASKED THAT PROPOSED JACOBSSON DRAFT BE TREATED 
AS WORKING PAPER WHICH WOULD NOT BE CIRCULATED TO 
NON-PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES AT THIS STAGE. WE ALSO CONSIDER 
THIS IMPORTANT. NO CLEAR COMMITMENT GIVEN BY JACOBSSON 

ON THIS POINT. 


(US IN CLOSE CONSULTATION JACOBSSON THROUGHOUT WEEK, PRIOR 
TO MEETING. FOLLOWING MEETING HE ASSURED LEDDY HE WOULD KEEP 
IN CLOSE TOUCH WITH US AS DRAFTING PROCEEDED IN WASH INGTON.) 





4. SUBSTANTIVE POINTS RAISED IN DISCUSSION BY OTHER COUNTRIES 
INCLIDFD FOL) OWIMG MAJOR QUFSTIONSs 


A. VOTING PROCEDURE. WHILE MOST THOUGHT SOME WEIGHTED VOTING 
PROCEDURE POSSIBLY DESIRABLE NONE SATISFIED WITH US- 

FRENCH IDEA OF 60 PERCENT OF NON-BORROWERS AND FELT 

FORMULA REQUIRED MUCH FURTHER CLARIFICATION. SOME TENDENCY 
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TOWARD VOTING PROCEDURE LIMITED ONLY TO DECISION TO 
ACTIVATE RESOURCES, WITH AMOUNT OF LOAN AND ALLOCATION 
AMONG LENDERS LEFT TO LESS FORMAL DECISION BY NEGOTIATION. 
UK CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL MAKE EACH COUNTRY JUDGE OF ITS OWN 
FINANCIAL ABILITY CONTRIBUTE TO SPECIFIC LENDING OPERATIONS 
ALTHOUGH ACCEPTED IDEA NO COUNTRY SHOULD BE ALLOWED 
ARBITRARILY REFUSE LEND, WITHOUT SHOWING CAUSE. 


B. REVERSIBILITY. OUTCH, ITALIANS AND GERMANS CONSIDER 
REVERSIBILITY PROCEDURE INADEQUATE SINCE IT WOULD NOT 

PERMIT THEM TREAT LOANS AS DEMAND ASSETS WHICH COULD . 

BE COUNTED AS PART OF RESERVES. THIS PROBLEM IMPORTANT SINCE 
IN CASE THESE COUNTRIES AND PERHAPS OTHERS, FUNDS WILL COME 
FROM CENTRAL BANKS RATHER THAN GOVTS. GERMAN REP STATED 

HIS GOVT HAD INDICATED UNWILLINGNESS PROCEED SY BUDGETARY 
APPROACH. DUTCH PROPOSED THAT PROBLEM BE HANOLED BY GIVING 
LENDER ADDITIONAL GOLD TRANCHE DRAWING RIGHTS UNDER ORDINARY 
RESOURCES OF FUND EQUAL TO AMOUNT OF LOAN. GERMANS CITED 

IMF PAPER AND REFERRED TO RIGHTS “SIMILAR TO GOLD TRANCHE". 
US INQUIRED WHETHER THIS MEANT LARGER CLAIM ON FUND'S 

GOLD. NETH DISCLAIMED THIS AS MOTIVE. (US DID NOT 
SPECIFICALLY RAISE AT MEETING VARIOUS DIFFICULTIES IN RELATING 
THIS SUGGESTION TO MAJOR PRINCIPLES OF US-FRENCH PAPER, 

SUCH AS LIMITATION OF USE OF SPECIAL RESOURCES AND 
COUNTERPART TO PC'S, AND PROBLEM OF CLAIM ON FUND'S EXISTING 
GOLD WITHOUT CONTRIBUTING GOLD AS UNDER QUOTA, BUT HAS 

NOTED THESE OBJECTIONS PRIVATELY WITH FRENCH. PROBLEM NEEDS 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION, TO FIND ACCEPTABLE SOLUTION.) 


C+ COUNTERPART. GRITISH HAVE EXPRESSED TO US THE VIEW 
COUNTERPART SHOULD NOT BE STERILIZED BUT SHOULD BE 

USABLE FOR RELENDING BY FUND TO NON-PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES. 
NO SUPPORT EXPRESSED BY OTHERS FOR THIS VIEW AT MEETING, 

AND UK DID NOT RAISE MATTER CLEARLY AT MEETING. RATHER 

TOOK LINE THAT IN GENERAL PAPER REQUIRED FURTHER STUDY. 





D. SECURITY OF LOANS. ITALIANS AND PROBABLY SOME OTHERS 
WOULD FAVOR HAVING ORDINARY “.ESOURCES OF FUND STAND BEHIND 
REPAYMENT OF LOANS FROM SPECIAL RESOURCES IN EVENT OF 
DEFAULT BY BORROWER. ITALIANS RAISED POINT, AND JACOBSSON 
TOOK AFFIRMATIVE VIEW. US HAS POINTED OUT TO FRENCH, 
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WHO AGREE, THAT SUCH ARRANGEMENT MIGHT PREJUDICE BASIS 

FOR INSISTING THAT PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES CONTROL SPECIFIC 
LENDING DECISIONS, AS WELL AS LIMITATION OF USE OF SPECIAL 
RESOURCES TO PC'S. 


USE OF SPECIAL RESOURCES BY SMALL PC'S 


PLUMPTRE (CANADA) INDICATED CANADIAN MINISTERS NOT YET 

DECIDED WHETHER TO PARTICIPATE IN LENDING ARRANGEMENT, 

BECAUSE OF POSITION AS LARGE IMPORTER OF CAPITAL. IM 

PORTANT CONSIDERATION! IN DECISION IS «#°FHER'OR NOT 

INITIAL RECOURSE TO SPECIAL RESOURCES LIMITED:TO KEY 

CURRENCIES WHICH ALONE COULD REPRESENT THREAT TO IMPAIRMENT 

WORLD PAYMENTS SITUATION. IF SO LIMITED WOULD RULE OUT 

CANADIANS. SADRIN STATED DIFFICULT TO DEFINE CLEARLY 
ELIGIBLE TRANSACTIONS. AGREED GIVE FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

THIS POINT. 


SUMMARY OF MEETING BY SADRIN (CHMN) 


1. JACOBSSON WOULD PREPARE DRAFT IMP DECISION EMPHASIZING 
MAIN POINTS IN US=FRENCH PAPER AND DISCUSSIONS AT MEETING, 
AND INDICATING POINTS THAT MIGHT BE MORE APPROPRIATE 

IN SEPARATE UNDERSTANDING AMONG PARTICIPANTS, AND 

WHICH COULD INCLUDE HIS SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENTS. 


2- A BORROWING COUNTRY WILL NOT ASK HELP FROM SPEC] AL 
RESOURCES UNLESS THERE IS A SERIOUS SITUATION, AND POTENTIAL 
LENDERS RECOGNIZE THAT IT WOULD BE A VERY SERIOUS MATTER 

TO REFUSE HELP IN SUCH A SITUATION. 





3. FRENCH TO TAKE LEAD IN CALLING MEETING OF EXPERTS BEFORE 
WP3 MEETING IN DECEMBER (EMMINGER SUGGESTED DEC 4-5). 





IN SEPARATE US-FRENCH MEETING PRIOR TO MULTILATERAL DIS- , 
CUSSIONS REPORTED ABOVE, BAUMGARTNER SAID HE CONFIDENT 
SUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATIONS COULD BE COMPLETED BY Eiw OF 
YEAR. HE WILL TAKE LEAD AT MEETING OF SIX FINANCE 
MINISTERS DECEMBER | AND 2 TO DEVELOP FULL SIX SUPPORT 
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FOR APPROACH DESIRED BY FRANCE AND US. 


LEDDY, WILLIS AND SMITH WILL SPEND MONDAY, NOV 20, IN 
LONDON FOR FURTHER TALKS WITH UK. 


GAY IN 
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RMR PASS SOUTHARD 
Reference: EMBTEL 2963 


As result discussions here December 8 and 9, draft agreement 
revised, made more concise and converted into form of letters 
addressed by French Finance Minister (in his capacity of 
Chairman Ministerial meeting) to each of other participants 
and short replies confirming understanding as set forth in 
letters. Text of exchange of letters, draft confirmations 
thereof, and suggested minute of Ministers meeting to be 
before Ministers next week, contained in immediately preceding 
telegram. Jacobsson is cabling over weekend full text of 
draft fund decision for distribution to EXED Board members. 
Southard can obtain copy from Fund Monday morning. Baéis 
these documents request Treasury obtain NAC tel@Phone poll 
accordance Secretary's request. Concensus of meeting here 
December 9 that only four major questions expected to be dis- 
cussed by Ministers: (1) Amount of commitments e partici- 
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(2) Duration of Fund decision (3 or 5 years); B w" | ? = 
/ (3) Method of voting procedure (on which clear red@yvation onl@ 
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(4) Chairman of Ad Hoc Committee. 
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NO: 3964, DECEMBER 13, 7 PM 


PRIORITY 


PASS TREASURY AND SOUTHARD 


FOR IMF COMPLETED DECEMBER 13. TEXT COMMUNIQUE BEING 


RELEASED BY FRENCH MINFIN 8:99 PM PARIS TIME AND REPORTED 


MINISTERIAL 19-COUNTRY DISCUSSIONS ON SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES = \Q\ 
SEPARATELY. 


APPROVED AND BEING CABLED SEPARATELY. LETTERS WILL BE 
SENT BY FRENCH FINMIN THIS WEEK AND ALL REPLIES 


~ 
TEXT OF EXCHANGE OF LETTERS ON CONSULTATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AN 


EXPECTED BY NEXT WEEK. SEC DILLON WILL SEND US REPLY ' 
WHILE IN PARIS, ALL AGREED THAT TEXT OF LETTERS SHOULD (y, 
NOT RPT NOT BE RELEASED TO PUBLIC UNTIL REPLIES RECEIVED IN 
FROM ALL PROSPECTIVE PARTICIPANTS. CANADA, UK, GERMANY 

AMONG OTHERS STILL HAVE COMPLETE CABINET PROCEDURES \ 


ON EXCHANGE LETTERS AND AMOUNTS COMMITMENTS. RE AMOUNTS, 
SIX HAVE AGREED ON $2.5 BILLION BUT NOT RPT NOT YET ON 
DIVISION, APPARENT GERMANS AND FRENCH STILL ARGUING 

ABOUT WHETHER FRENCH WILL ACCEPT $689 MILLION’ INSTEAD OF 
$592 MILLION. OR GERMANY $1.1 BILLION INSTEAD OF $1.9 7 
BILLION, UK WILL BE $1 BILLION, US $2 BILLION, 

JAPAN $259 MILLION, SWEDEN $199 MILLION AND CANADA «© ow 
PROBABLY $259 MILLION. TOTAL $6.1 BILLION. ALSO Swi3SS 
APPROACHED BY JACOBSSON AND THEY APPARENTLY FAVORABLE 
ASSOCIATED ARRANGEMENT BUT NO RPT NO FIGURE AVAILABLE. 

ALL AGREED DIVISION OF \MOUNTS TO BE KEPT CONF IDENT FAL fT} 
FOR TIME BEING ALTHOUGH PRESS COMMUNIQUE REFERS TO BX- 
PECTATION THAT TOTAL AMOUNT WILL BE "FULLY SIX BILLIONS 
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REF EMBTEL 3064 


> 


FOLLOWING IS VERBATIM TEXT OF EXCHANGE OF LETTERS AS AGREED - 


TODAY BY THE FINANCE MINISTERS AND OTHER PRINCIPAL FINANCIAL 
REPS WITH RESPECT TO SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES FOR IMF: 


PARTICI PANTS: 
DEAR eeccccceced 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS LETTER IS TO SET FORTH THE UNDERSTANDINGS 
REACHED DURING THE RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN PARIS WITH RESPECT 


. TO THE PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE PARTICIPATING 


' IN EFFECT DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 


XS ) 
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COUNTRIES AND INSTITUTIONS. (HEREINAFTER REFERRED, TO AS 

"THE PARTICIPANTS™ IN CONNECTION WITH BORROWINGS\ BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND OF SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES 

UNDER CREDIT ARRANGEMENTS WHICH WE EXPECT WILL BE! ESTABLISHED: 
PURSUANT TO A DECISION OF THE EXECUTIVE SEREC TORS OF THE 


FUND. S rr 


HIS PROCEDURE, WHICH WOULD APPLY AFTER THE ENTRY INTO FORCE 

OF THAT DECISION WITH RESPECT TO THE PARTICIPANTS WHICH %DH 

TO IT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR LAWS, AND WHICH WOULD REMMI 
beCISION, IS AS FOLLOWS: 


A. A PARTICIPATING COUNTRY WHICH HAS NEED TO DRAW.CURRENCIE 
FROM THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND OR TO SEEK A STAND-BY. 
AGREEMENT WITH THE FUND IN CIRCUMSTANCES INDICATING THAT 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES MIGHT BE USED, SHALL CONSULT 
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WITH THE MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE FUND FIRST AND THEN sae 
THE OTHER PARTICIPANTS. 


B. IF THE MANAGING DIREC TOR MAKES A PROPOSAL FOR SUPPLE ME N- 


TARY RESOURCES TO BE LENT TO THE FUND, THE PARTICIPANTS 
SHALL CONSULT ON THIS PROPOSAL AND INFORM THE MANAGING 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMOUNTS OF THEIR CURRENCIES WHICH THEY 
CONSIDER APPROPRIATE TO LEND TO THE FUND, TAKING INTO ACCOUNT 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MANAGING DIRECTOR AND THEIR 
PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND RESERVE 
POST TIONS THE PARTICIPANTS SHALL AIM AT REACHING UNANIMOUS. \ 
AG e ; : 


. IF IT IS WT POSSIBLE TO REACH UNANIMOUS AGREEMENT, THE 
QUESTION WHETHER THE PARTICIPANTS ARE PREPARED 70 FACILITATE , 
BY LENDING THEIR CURRENCIES, AN EXCHANGE TRANSACTION OR 
STAND-BY ARRANGEMENT OF THE KIND COVERED BY THE SPECIAL 
BORROWING ARRANGEMENTS AND REQUIRING THE FUND'S RESOURCES TO BE 

- SUPPLEMENTED IN THE GENERAL ORDER OF MAGNITUDE PROPOSED | 
BY THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, WILL BE DECIDED WBY A POLL ‘OF . 

THE PARTICIPANTS. | 


THE PROSPECTIVE DRAWER WILL NOT BE ENTITLED TO yO.i- 

A FAVORABLE DECISION SHALL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING MAJORITIES 
OF THE PARTICIPANTS WHICH TAKE PART IN THE VOTE, IT BELNG 
UNDERSTOOD THAT ABSTENTIONS MAY BE JUSTIFIED OMY FOR. 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS REASONS AS STATED IN PARA Ds 


(1) A TWO-THIRDS MAJORITY OF THE NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 
VOTING; AND (2) A THREE-FIFTHS MAJORITY OF THE WEIGHTED 


VOTES OF Te PARTICIPANTS VOTING, WEIGHTED ON THE BASIS 


OF THE COMMITMENTS TO THE SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES 

D. IF THE DECISION IN PARA C IS FAVORABLE, THERE SHALL BE 
FURTHER CONSULTATIONS AMONG THE PARTICIPANTS, AND WITH THE 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, CONCERNING THE AMOUNTS OF THE CURRENCIES 
OF THE RESPECTIVE PARTTICIPANTS WHICH WILL BE LOANED 

TO THE FUND IN ORDER TO ATTAIN A TOTAL IN THE GENERAL ORDER 
OF MAGNITUDE AGREED UNDER PARA C. IF DURING THE CONSULTATIONS 
A PARTICIPANT CLVES NOTICE THAT IN ITS OPINION, BASED ON 
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_ JTS PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND RESERVE 
POSITION, CALLS SHOULD NOT BE MADE ON IT, OR THAT CALLS 
SHOULD BE FOR A SMALLER AMOUNT THAN THAT PROPOSED TE 
‘PARTICIPANTS SHALL CONSULT AMONG THEMSELVES AND WITH 

MANAGING DIRECTOR AS TO THE ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS OF - THEIR | 
CURRENCIES WHICH THEY COULD PROYI DE SO AS TO REACH THE GENERAL ° 
ORDER OF MAGNITUDE AGREED UNDER PARA C. | 


‘E. WHEN AGREEMENT IS REACHED UNDER PARA D, EACH PARTICIPANT | - 
SHALL INFORM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE CALLS WHICH IT 
THE FUND. TO MEET UNDER ITS CREDIT ARRANGEMENT WITH 

F + “| 


5, IF A PARTICIPANT WHICH HAS LOANED ITS CURRENCY TO THE 
‘FUND UNDER ITS CREDIT ARRANGEMENT WITH THE FUND SUBSE QUENTLY. 
REQUESTS A REVERSAL OF ITS LOAN WHICH LEADS TO FURTHER 

LOANS TO THE FUND BY OTHER PARTICIPANTS, THE PARTICIPANT 
SEEKING SUCH REVERSAL SHALL CONSULT WITH THE MANAGING. 
DIRECTOR AND WITH THE OTHER PARTICIPANTS. | 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF THE CONSULTATIVE PROCEDURES DESCRIBED i 
ABOVE , PARTICIPANTS WILL DESIGNATE REPRESENTATIVES WHO. . . - 
SHALL "BE EMPOWERED TO ACT WITH RESPECT TO PROPOSALS FOR 

“USE OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES. 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT IN THE EVENT OF ANY: PROPOSALS FOR CALLS 
UNDER THE CREDIT ARRANGEMENTS OR IF OTHER MATTERS SHOULD 
ARISE UNDER THE FUND DECISION REQUIRING CONSULTATIONS 

AMONG THE PARTICIPANTS, A CONSULTATIVE MEETING WILL BE 

HELD AMONG ALL THE PARTICIPANTS. THE REPRESENTATIVE OF . 
FRANCE SHALL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR CALLING THE FIRST MEETING, 


AND AT THAT TIME THE PARTICIPANTS WILL DETERMINE WHO SHALL 
BE THE CHAIRMAN. THE MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE FUND OR 


HIS REPRESENTATIVE SHALL BE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN THESE 
CONSULTATIVE MEETINGS. 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT IN ORDER TO FURTHER THE CONSULTATIONS 

ENVISAGED, PARTICIPANTS SHOULD, TO THE FULLEST EXTENT Bg 
PRACTICABLE, USE THE FACILITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL | 

_ ORGANI ZATIONS TO WHICH THEY BELONG IN KEEPING DACH OTHER 

INFORMED OF DEVELOPMENTS IN THEIR BALANCES OF PAYMENTS 


THAT COULD GIVE RISE TO THE USE OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY RE- 
SOURCES. 


THESE CONSULTATIVE ARRANGEMENTS, UNDERTAKEN IN A SPIRIT 
OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION, ARE DESIGNED T0 INSURE THE 
STABLLI TY OF THE INTERNATLONRL PAYMENTS SYSTEM. : 
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I SHALL APPRECIATE A REPLY CONFIRMING THAT THE FORECGOIN; 


REPRESENTS THE UNDERSTANDINGS WHICH HAVE BEEN REACHED WITH 
RESPECT TO THE PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED IN CONNECTION 
‘WITH BORROVINGS BY THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND UNDER 


THE CREDIT ARRANGEMENTS TO WHICH IF HAVE REFERRED. 


I AM SENDING IDENTICAL LETTERS TO THE OTHER PARTICIPANTS -- 

. aT Is BELCIUN CANUA, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE 
NETHERLANDS, SUELEM, THE UNE TED KX McON AWD THE UMETED STATES. 
ATTACHED ISA oyEREATIN TEXT OF THIS LETTER IW ENGLISH. 


THe FRENCH AND ENGLISH TEXTS AND THE REPLIES OF THE PARTIcI- 
TANTS IN BOTH LANGUAGES SHALL BE EQUALLY AUTHENTIC. I, 
SHALL NOTIFY ALL OF THE PARTICIPANTS OF THE CONFIRMATIONS — 
ie tert IN RESPONSE TO THIS LETTER. 


BEGIN TEXT OF REPLIES OF OTHER PARTICIPANTS: 
DEAR MR. MINISTER: 


THIS IS IN REPLY TO YOUR LETTER OF socscees eeeeeeees 
SETTING FORTH THE UNDERSTANDINGS REACHED DURING THE RECENT 
DISCUSSIONS IN PARIS WITH RESPECT TO THE PROCEDURE TO BE 

' FOLLOWED BY THE PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES AND INSTITUTIONS 

- IN CONNECTION WITH THE BORROWINGS BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND OF SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES UNDER CREDIT 
ARRANGEMENTS WHICH WE EXPECT WILL BE ESTABLISHED PURSUANT 
TO A DECISION OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS OF THE FUND. 


ON BEHALF ' PPTTTTTTrrrrrTeTn | AM PLEASED TO CONPIRM THAT WE 
ARE IN AGREEMENT WITH THE STATEMENT OF UNDERSTANDINGS AS 
SET FORTH IN youR LETTER OF escceccoesh AM ATTACHING In . ‘ 
ACCORDAICE WITH YOUR SUGGESTION, THE (BEGIN BRAC KE?) 

' FRENCH: GND BRACKET (BEGIN BRACKET ) ENGLISH (END BRACKET? | 
nS arr LETTER OF CONFIRMATION, | 


. 
en ee tow ee che tid ——— [oa 


DML GAVIN 
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Finally, if Mr. Byrmes decides to try to make this «a 


political issue, I em confident that he has the wrong end of 
the issue as long as we continually make it crystal clear 
that what we are doing is attacking tax havens and not 


legitimate American business. 


Douglas Dillon 
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TO: The Acting retary,’ \\ 

THROUGH: S/S 

FROM: E = Philip H. Trezise 


SUBJ EC ays and Means Committee Bill on Tax 
Treatment of Foreign Income 


The bill that emerged from the Ways and Means Camittee is 
extremely complicated. In a meeting at Treasury on March 16 at- 
tended by Isaiah Frank, Stanley Surrey outlined its main features. 


1. Income of a controlled foreign corporation is to be 
currently taxed without deferral if derived from the 
licensing or use of patents, copyrights and exclusive 
processes developed in the United States. Income of 
a controlled foreign corporation derived from sales 
of products manufactured in the United States is to be 
currently taxed to the extent that the profits are 
allocable to the parent company. 


2. Tax-haven income other than that defined in 1 above - i.e., 
base company income from interest, dividends, rents, royal- 
ties and "trading profite” - - - is to be taxed as earned 
whether or not distributed to U.S. shareholders, except 
if it is reinvested in underdeveloped countries. 


a 
3. Income of operating companies engaged in manufacturing 
or mining is also taxable without deferral unless the 
profits are either left in the same business or re- 
invested in underdeveloped countries. 


GIIC of ¢// WS 


The definition of investment in less-developed countries which 
would qualify for deferral under 2 and 3 is rather narrow. It would 
apply to branch or equity investment, and, in the latter case, the 
subsidiary in the less-developed country mst be controlled to the 
extent of more than 50 per cent by U.S. interests (unless the laws 
of the country prevent majority ownership). Surrey is giving con- 
sideration to proposing widening the qualifying investment to include 
loan capital, which is often more acceptable to the less-developed 
country, and also to making less stringent the rule relating to 


percentage of ownership. 
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Although Treasury has not fully worked through the complexities 
of the bill, it would appear to us to go a long wey toward a sensible 
compromise among divergent views on this subject. It would eliminate 
most of the taxehaven abuses while permitting deferral for bona fide 
reinvestment in existing enterprises in advanced countries. At the 
same time it is consistent with our policy of pra.oting private 
investment in the less-ceveloped countries by alluwing deferral for 
reinvestment in less-developed countries either o: tax-haven income 
or of income from operating subsidiaries. We are, of course, not 
in a position to assess the administrative feasibility of the new 
provisions and expect that they will be subject to continued attack 
on this score. 


There are many other changes incorporated in the bill which 
wold tighten the taxation of foreign-earned incoiie <= e.g., the 
gross-up provision, and the establishment for the first time of a 
limitation on the exclusion from tax of income of U.S. citizens 
establishing residence abroad. A fuller listing of the changes in 


tax treatment included in the Ways and Means bill is contained in 
the attached Treasury summary. 


Attachment: 


Treasury summary. 
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. DEPARTMENT OF STATE ~ 


ED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





TO - Mr. Johnson 

THROUGH : S/S 

FROM : E-G. Griffith Johnson {yb/] 

SUBJECT : General Objectives, Provisions, and Statue of the Proposed 


Tax Legislation. 


The Administration objective in the proposed new legislation, as far 
as measures affecting U.S. investment and other interests abroad are con- 
cerned, is primarily to remove the existing tax advantages that encourage 
U.S. private investment in highly industrialized countries and in tax havens, 
in preference to investment in the United States and in the less developed 
countries. The sponsors of this tax reform expect that it will help control 
our unfavorable balance-of-payments position, contribute to the stimulation 
of the growth of our domestic economy, aid our policy of promoting invest- 
ment in underdeveloped areas; increase the revenue; ani help to equalize the 
tex burden. \ 
7/1)! _ 
_— 


The House of Representatives has already approved a bill (H.R. 10650) 
that includes a very large proportion (but not all) of the Administration 
recommendations. Among the principal innovations in tnis bill that would 
affect U.S. investments or other interests of American citizens abroad are: 
(1) abolition of the tax deferral privilege for the earnings of American 
controlled foreign corporations in industrialized countries, except earnings 
reinvested in the active conduct of the trade or business or reinvested in “A 
a less developed country; (2) imposition of a relatively low ceiling- \ 
($20,000 per year for the first three years of residence, $35,000 thereafter) ~~ 
on the exclusion from taxable income of the income of U.S. citizens who 
reside abroad; (3) subjection of real estate located abroad and owned by U.S. ©¢~ 
citizens to the U.S. estate tax; (4) provision for taxation of certain gains 
by U.S. citizens and corporations as ordinary income instead of capital gains, Y 
such as certain distributions by foreign trusts, gains from sales of stock in 
U.S. controlled foreign corporations and in foreign investment companies 
under certain conditions; (5) inclusion of the amount of the foreign tax paid +F 
in the basis upon which the U.S. tax is calculted (the "gross-up" technique) 
in allowing credit for foreigr. taxes paid by a foreigr. subsidiary of a U.S. 
corporation. 


The House bill is now before the Senate Finance Committee. Hearings 
were completed May 11, and the Committee is scheduled to go into executive 


ession on the bill on May 23. The Treasury Departmer.t is seeking a number 
of changes in the House bill, particularly adoption of the original Ad- 
ministration proposal for the general elimination of tax deferral for the 


operations of controlled foreign corporations in developed countries (the 
House bill would continue to permit rather extensive ceferral in certain 
circumstances). 
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Business groups have registered strong protests against a number of 
the general proposals of the Administration and against specific provisions 
of the House bill. Among the principal objections are the following: 
(1) investments in developed countries stimlate U.S. exports, and elimination 
of tax deferral will destroy the stimulus; (2) elimination of deferral will 
place U.S, businesses abroad in a bad competitive position as compared with 
the businesses of other countries which will continue to enjoy tax favors; 
(3) recruitment of U.S. citizens for the staffs of forcign businesses will be 
made very difficult if they are denied the tax exempticn to which they have 
been entitled in the past; (l) U.S. foreign investment produces a long-term 
favorable rather than unfavorable effect upon the U.S. balance-of-payments 
position, since a very large part of the investments a:e financed iby foreign 
borrowing and reinvestment of earnings, and since a large part of the earnings 
are regularly repatriated; (5) ths drastic provisions airected at tax-haven 
operations will do serious damage to the economies of certain under-developed 
areas, such as Panama, the West Indies, etc. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


<> AssisTANT SECRETARY 


: Ge Mre J 
THROUGH : S/S 


FROM : - G. Griffith ; 
Af 
SUBJECT 3: Proposed ne. 


The following information and comment regarding the proposed tax 
legislation is supplemental to my memorandum of May 18. 


The proposal to abolish the tax deferral privilege for foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American corporations is probably the most significant part 
of the contemplated legislation as far as possible impact upon U.S. in- 
terests abroad is concerned. Under present law, undistributed earnings of 
American controlled foreign corporations are not s ibject to U.S. tax. The 
tax is deferred until the earnings are distributed as dividends, and then 
the tax liability is upon the shareholder. 


The Treasury Department is convinced that tax deferral has given 
artificial encouragement to foreign investment anc has deterred the 
repatriation of foreign earnings, thus contributir.z to the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. This aspect of the matter has been greatly aggravated, in 
the Treasury view, by tax-haven operations, in which income of the U.S. 
corporations and their foreign subsidiaries is attributed to subsidiaries 
set up in countries with low income tax rates, such as Switzerland. 


The Administration has recommended that tax deferral for controlled 
corporations operating in economically advanced ccuntries be eliminated 
entirely. This would be done by assessing tax on a pro rata basis against 
the shareholders of the controlled corporation just as though the earnings 
had been distributed as dividends. It would continue to allow deferral 
for subsidiaries established in less developed covntries, except sub- 
sidiaries clearly engaged in tax-haven operations. 


The Ways and Means Committee accepted only in part the Treasury 
position on tax deferral. The bill it reported, which was approved by the 
House, contains a very complicated section on the subject. Its general 
effect, however, would be to tax to the shareholders the controlled cor- 
poration!s income except the part reinvested in the required activities 
of the trade or business or reinvested in a less ceveloped country. 
ge part of the provisions of the section are designed to assure 
deferral privileges are not usually extended to income derived 
om passive investments or from tax-haven operations, while 
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allowing freedom for the enterprise to plow back mfficient earnings to main- 
tain its competitive status. 


The Department of State has ean important interest in the tax legislation 
from several points of view. Effective measures t< reduce the  alance-of-pay- 
ments deficit are very important from the standpoint of our foreigg policies. 
The relationship of taxation to our policies for encouraging investment in 
the less developed countries has always been regarded as a significant 
factor. We should be very much concerned, also, if the proposed new tax 
policies should so antagonize the business commmity as to stimlate 
opposition to other essential pieces of legislation, such as the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act or the foreign aid legislation. 


The Department has not up to the present, however, attempted to inter- 
vene with respect to any basic provisiomof the proposed legislation, al- 
though it has been pressed to do so by private interests in a number of 
instances. The main features of the proposed legislation, including the 
elimination of deferral, were specifically recommer.ied by the President in 
his tax message to Congress. The Department has joined With Treasury in 
seeking the elimination of a proviaion in the House bill that would inter- 
fere with the application of the existing treaties for the avoidance of 
double taxation. It has also teferred to the Treasury for action (with 
successful results) protests of certain foreign governments against pro- 
visions of the bill that would require Americans serving as directors or 
officers of any foreign corporation to submit to the Treasury such information 
as it might require regarding the foreign corporation. Adverse criticism 
of the proposed legislation has generally been referred to the Treasury with- 
out recommendation or suggestion. 


The elements of the business commmnity involvei in foreign investment 
contend that the Administration tax policy, if enacted into law, will 
seriously injure American business interests abroad. It is emphasized that 
other countries do not tax foreign earnings of their corporations, and that 
the competitive position of the U.S. enterprises will bessriously affected. 
Some of them take the view that because thay have established their 
businesses under the tex deferral regime, it would oe inequitable to deprive 
them of the privilege now. It is also argued that the special risks 


accompanying foreign operations entitle enterprises operating abroad to 
special tax advantages. 


The Treasury Department has answered these arguments by asserting that 
taxation of the undistributed earnings will not make foreign investment 
ete | unprofitable, although it may slow expansion somewhat; that the 

nance Ministers of several European govermments hive advised the U.S. to 
discontime tax incentives to investment in Europe in order to check the 
growth of the balance-of-payments deficits; that the policy of encouraging 
investment in both developed and underdeveloped countries, which was in the 
public interest in the early postwar period, is no longer necessary, and 
preferential tax treatment merely for private gain is not gustifiable. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE wT 


WASHINGTON 
i G2 


August 10, 1962 r 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: THEODORE C, SORENSEN 


SUBJECT: Report of Subcommittee on Gold and Monetary Agreement 


The Subcommittee you appointed to outline the structure of a new 
international monetary agreement has decided with gratifying unanimity 
on the attached approach, worked out by Treasury with assistance from 
State and the Council of Economic Advisers. Representatives of all three 
agencies worked long and hard to produce this plan which all agree is 
large enough to safeguard our gold stock at a clearly sufficient level over 
the next two years. 


This is an interim plan, designed to relieve the gold problem ar 
pressures of the next two years while a permanent plan is being negotiated. / N 
To start the more controversial deliberations over a permanent plan , 
without some interim protection would only cause further trouble. This 4 


," 


bad 
< 

-\ 

plan is primarily an expansion and formalization of the Treasury's current yo” 


approach, requires other nations to agree not to convert to gold only their J 


existing (not their future) dollar holdings, and requires a commitment of yp 
only two years -- and should therefore be more quickly acceptable. aan 


Participants from the Treasury have been careful, in drawing up 
this plan, not to commit themselves as to whether it would be more 
preferable to rely on existing efforts. Many of their concerns are, I 
believe, met by your Subcommittee's unanimous agreement on three pre- 
conditions to this plan: (1) First, that the initiative for such a plan must 
come from the Europeans and be kept highly confidential until implemented; 
(2) Second, that the U.S, must use the two-year breathing spell to achieve 
a balance-of-payments equilibrium, which will increasingly involve both 
tightening existing procedures and engaging in other difficult negotiations 
of a burden-sharing nature with Western Europe; and (3) Third, that 
negotiations for a permanent plan would need to have some prospect for 
success and begin early in the two-year period. 
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Notes on Secretary Dillon's conversation with Secretary McNamara, 
at the Treasury, 1:15 p.m., January 23, 1963 (based on the 
Secretary's oral briefing of Mr. Roosa and Mr. Bullitt) 


Secretary McNamara felt that the gold budget project for 
controlling U. S. dollar outlays abroad had bogged down and was 
not proving effective. The Bureau of the Budget and the other 
technical people were spending too much time trying to reconcile 
statistical differences and that the BOB was doing little more 


‘ than assemble agency submissions on their own plans and activities. 


He considered that the gold budget should be as binding a 
document as the regular Federal budget, and that agencies should 
face up to the necessity of changing their programs when they 
came up against ceilings. He agreed that the Treasury should 
have a major voice in policy decisions when the gold budget was 
drawn or revised; that it also should patrol major developments; 
and that the lines of communication with State and Defense in 
this area should be cleared. 


Secretary Dillon said that for various reasons, including 
the habit of the State Department of using John Leddy to do a 
great many things which he shouldn't have had to do in his 
Treasury capacity, no effective working level group had been 


set up to act for the Cabinet Committee on the Balance of Payments. 


He proposed to remedy that by putting John Bullitt at the head 
of such a committee, at the Assistant Secretary level, and 
Secretary McNamara agreed that that would be a good idea. 


Secretary McNamara was quite pleased with the outcome of 
his exchange-saving program for FY 1963, and said that it would 
come within around $100,900 of the target figure of last July. 
But for FY 1964, the outlook was less good. 


The figure for Germany was larger than the 1963 figure. 
Overall, a presently planned $1,550 billion would have to be 
reduced to $1+ billion net. Secretary McNamara had ordered 
the Defense Department to do that. The only way to male these 
reductions was for the Secretary himself to mare it clear that 
the money had to be saved, and to tell the services how and 
what should be cut. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. McNamara has also run into trouble with his 
50 percent figure because nothing like it was observed by other 
Departments, whose expenditures may not be large in comparison 
with those of Defense, but whose refusal to hold the line makes 
it harder for him to do so. 


He expects squawks from the State Department when he has 
to take measures which cause them political problems, but considers 
that they have to be handled like the military departments. If, 
for example, they object to closing a depot in Japan, he will 
insist that they find an alternative there which saves an equal 
amount of money. 


Secretary McNamara also said that he is going to get the 
British to start sharing in the costs of the Polaris development. 
He had had violent protests from Mr. Thorneycroft and from the 
State Department, but Mr. Thorneycroft had agreed that Secretary 
McNamara's position was perfectly reasonable, adding only that - 
it came at an unfortunate time. : 


Secretary Dillon asked for a report on Project 8., Mr. McNamara 
did not respond directly but gave the Secretary to understand that 
he would rather not talk about that; he thinks, now, that the only 
way to secure meaningful further savings is to close bases or 
cut out other sorts of operations. 


Secretary Dillon asked if it would not be useful that he be 
included in the State-Defense talks, to which Mr. McNamara agreed. 
Secretary Dillon could be very helpful, for example, in such 
matters as the Polaris case. He was sure Secretary Rusk would 
approve, and Secretary Dillon plans to talk to Mr. Rusk. 


Secretary Dillon reiterated the importance of the balance of 
payments in making or breaking the Administration's ability to 
carry through its entire program; Mr. McNamara agreed wholeheartedly. 
They agreed it was especially important to the President, both 
as a matter of national policy and as a political problem. 
Secretary Dillon also described his plans for a White House 
Conference on Exports, and discussed monetary policy. 


Secretary Dillon witb now talk with Secretary Rusk and 
Budget Director Gordon, and then with the Presid 
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OFFICLAL GOLD AND DOLLAR HOLDINGS OF SELECTED COUNTRIES IN RELATION TO THEIR FOREIGN TRADE 
AND THEIR TOTAL PAYMENT OBLIGATIONS IN 1961 
{In Billiens of Dollars) 


Official Holdings (@fa8Se2)  — total Total Tot Hold 


Foreign 
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Country Trade Outpaymente As Percent of As Percent of 
Gold Dollars*®* Total® Total Foreign Total Out- 
(1961) (1961) Trade payments 
Belgium 1.3 el 1.4 8.1 4,4 17.3 31.8 
France 2.5 9 3.4 13.7 6. ore 24,8 49.3 
Germany 3.7 2.6 6.3 23.8 17.5 26.5 36.0 : 
Italy 2.2 1.1 3.3 9.5 6.2 4.7 53.2 | 
Nether lands 1.6 el 1.7 9.6 6.0 17.7 28.3 ! 
Switzerland 2.5 23 2.8 4.7 3.58 59.6 80.0 
U.K. 2.6 «2 2.8 23.1 17. 9%* 12,1 15.6 
| 
U.S. 16.0 16,0 34.9 29.5 45.8 $4.2 | 
| 


* Excludes: 
(1) Private short term dollar holdings ($3.0 billion for the foreign countries hown above.) | 


(2) Holdings of U.S. Government Bonds and Notes ($0.5 billion) 
** 1960 Data . 


** Includes imports of goods and services, transier payments, and short and long tere 
capital out payments, 
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MEMORANDUM TO Cebinet Committee on Balance of Payments: 
Secretary of Defense 
Secretary of Commerce 
Under Secretery of State 
Administretor of AID 
Special Representstive for Trede 
Negotistions 
Director, Buresu of the Budget 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
Mr. Kaysen, The White House 


Secretary Dillon hes asked thet the atteched memorandum 
covering Under Secreterg Roosa's recent discussions in Europe be 
transmitted to you as of possible interest in connection with the 
discussion scheduled for the Balance of Payments Committee on 
March 20 at 3:00 p.m, The Secretery hes asked that note be teken 
of the highly confidentiel neture of certein portions of the 
memorendum dealing with certein espects of current conditions, 


fel Bad, 


John C, Bullitt 


Attechment 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE SECRETARY: March 18, 1963 


From: __Robert V. Roosa {Vv if 
SUBJECT: Conclusions from my trip to France (and OBCD), Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany and [, February 25 = March 6 


This is a swmary for the confidential record of conclusions al- 
ready reported to you orally. My conversations were almost exclusively 
with financial officials and bankers (in addition to our ambassadors 
and embassy staffs). Since returning, I have had further discussions 
with European financial people at the meetings in Princeton, March 7-8. 
Some of my findings have been reflected in the report to you on “Financial 
Measures for the Balance of Payments Deficit, 1963-64," submitted on 
March 15 by the Long “ange International Payments Comittee. 











1. The dominent financial concern in Europe is with the U.K., although 
the British themselves are trying to appear oblivious to this attention. 
The present balance of payments position of the U.K. is good, but many 
Europeans fear that it will soon deteriorate. Having lost the stimulus 
and momentum of the drive toward the Common Market, Macmillan and Maudling 
must do something. The worst would be early devaluation; the next worse, 
some kind of home expansion program that would cause capital flight and 
perhaps lead to devaluation. Short of either, sterling will be subject 

to “bear raids" which could in themselves be disruptive. 


2. The fear of sterling devaluation is giving the United States an un- 
earned assist, in that Europeans are increasingly aware of the need to 
strengthen the framework of cooperation now identified with our operations 

. in foreign currencies, including the swaps ami the borrowings. In all 
five countries (as well as from the Dutch, Belgian and Swedish repre- 
sentatives at the OECD meetings), I heard that the accomplishments in 
cooperation among the leading industrial countries must not be impaired 
by the present splintering of other political and economic efforts toward 
unity of action. If anything, the desire for monetary cooperation is 
wean Thie is true in France, too, particularly in the Banque de 
rance. 
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3. The highest authorities are hoping that the United States will, in 
Close confidence, take the lead in assuring a firm protection againgt 
the risk of sterling devaluation. None believes that sterling is in 
fact overvalued. All fear devaluation of sterling -- not only because 
it would mean the final end of sterling as a reserve currency but also 
because it would gravely threaten the ability of the United States to 
maintain the $35 gold price. All have full confidence that we intend 
to maintain our price. They hope that we will take appropriate action 
to avert any British move toward devaluation. Since they believe that 
any attack on sterling would be purely speculative, and not supported by 
a basic appraisal of the British position, they believe that another 
British drawing on the IMF would be entirely appropriate to withstand a 
raid. They hope we will urge this approach on the British and will make 
use of our own special defenses if needed to protect the dollar against 
any repercussions from a run on sterling or from a British drawing on 
the IMF. 


lh. Prospects are good for extending the use of our swap and borrowing 
arrangements, provided we move ahead through bilateral negotiations -- 

but discussing the outlines of these arrangements on a multilateral basis, 
from time to time. Even if Germany, Italy and Switzerland should not have 
balance of payments surpluses in 1963 and 196, their central banks will 
‘probably take substantial additional amounts of U. S. securities denomi- 
nated in their currencies. Central banks will not, however, at present 

take maturities beyond two years (although they are prepared to renew, and 
Italy has just agreed to extend all its present holdings to 1965 maturities). 


Borrowings of longer maturity (5 years or beyond) would have to be 
arranged on a government-to-government basis, which means that the internal 
counterpart of funds loaned to the United States would have to be obtained 
through a budget surplus (or borrowing in the home market by the govern- 
ment). Given the uncertain political situations in Germany and Italy today, 
nothing can be usefully explored along these lines for the present. The 
Swiss Confederation, having already purchased $80 million equivalent of 
our under-two-year securities, foresees no budget surplus in the coming 
year and is reluctant to borrow on the home market for the purpose of 
making a longer-term government loan to the United States. Substantial 
- possibilities do exist within the established maturity ranges for additional 

borrowing by the United States from the Swiss National Bank, and through it, 
from the Swiss banking system. The French may possibly extend us a modest 
loan, but only through the Banque de France and for 1 to 2 year original 
maturity. The Finance Ministry will continue debt prepayment in amounts 
related to the balance of payments surplus. 
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S. The Germans and Italians advise against a technical drawing on the 
IMF by the United States in existing circumstances. They regard our 
swap and borrowing arrangements as adequate for meeting any technical 
problems arising from the fact that the Fund presently holde dollars 

up to 74 of the United States' quota. They warned that a \/. S. drawing, 
regardless of its size, would create doubts in their financial communities 
concerning the ability of the Fund to provide the full support needed to 
keep the monetary system functioning if sterling suffers a run over the 
months ahead. They believe the world is not ready for the spectacle of 
both reserve currencies drawing on the Fund at the same time -- short of 
an unusual emergency which would make the reasons clear to everyone. 


6. All central bank and‘treasury officials in the five countries (in- 
cluding the United Kingdom) stated confidentially their flat opposition 
to any devaluation. All are equally opposed to a “floating rate." The 
French, Germans and Italians consider a floating rate even more harmful 
and disruptive than an actual devaluation. 


7. While concern continues over our balance of payments situation, the 
Europeans generally still believe that we can eliminate the deficit. 
They appreciate that we have not used exchange restrictions or trade 
restrictions or a slashing of military or economic aid to stop the deficit. 
_Many recognize that our effort instead to solve the deficit by making 
lasting improvements in our competitive trade position must necessarily 
take time, and be difficult to predict in both timing and magnitude. 
Because most of them admire our effort to evolve a solution “in the right 
way" and because most also know that there is no usable substitute for 
the dollar, they will undoubtedly continue to cooperate -- but we cannot 
take this for granted. Our own performance must show steady real improve- 
ment. 


8. Many financial people continue to believe that much of our deficit 
is produced by capital outflows which could be limited or offset if our 
interest rates were higher. Some are beginning to understand that our 
long-term rates are held low by themormous volume of domestic liquid 
savings and that the only zone for effective action is the short-term 
area in which we have been operating with some success. Nonetheless, 
there is no question that a further rise in the short-term rate, if this 
were practicable, would not only help reduce our outflow of short-term 
funds but would also impress European financial people as evidence of 
‘further determined effort by us to reduce the balance of payments drain 
and preserve our gold reserves, 
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9. There is still much uneasiness over the prospective size of our 

. Federal Governmet deficit, though understanding and support for the 

tax bill are widespread. Few realize that we have been able to finance 
the entire rise of the Federal debt in 1962 outside the commercial banking 
. System -- a result achievable within the existing structure of long-term 
rates because the volume of domestic liquid savings increased so im- 
pressively in 1962. As Europeans were informed of these facts, their 
concern over our domestic deficit was satisfied. It is clearly necessary 
to improve our communications with Europe in this regard (your Princeton 
speech of March 7 was an effective start; that was followed by a special 
press release on March 1k). 
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CABINET COMMITTEE ON BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 





Meeting of Wednesday, March 20, 1963 
3:00 p.m., Room 4426 
Treasury Department 





AGENDA 


1963 Projections. 


Prospects for Financing the Deficit -- 1963-64 (Report 
of the LRIPC). 


Further nonfinancial measures to reduce the deficit -- 
status of Executive Committee paper. 


Time table for future discussion. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





Memorandum of Conversation *N | 
ret Ba BSL xR 1g wom 


DATE: May 15, 63 





° a The White \House 
> -——~ Reoe GS 10:00 a.m. 
SUSJ=CT: Balance-of-Payments and Trade Problems | \ 
| 
PARTICIPANTS: GERMANS 
. Heinrich Krone, German Federal Minister for Special Problems | 
Ambassador Heinrich Knappstein , \ 
Counselor Heinz Weber (Interpreter) - 
AMERICANS / hj \ 
| = eeeeeer tw +.) 4 The President 


Mr. Robert C. Creel, Director, GER 


e Assistant Secretary William R, Tyler ) MAY 7 1963 








"] 


[ Following opening amenities, in which Dr. Krone extended his| congratulations 
on the successful launching one hour earlier of the Faith 7 space capsule, Dr. Krone 
said that he had had talks with both Chancellor Adenauer and Vice ancellor Erhard 
just before leaving on his trip and both had specifically asked him to convey their 
best wishes and greetings to the President. Dr. Krone said he had already had ex- 
tensive and very useful talks here with Secretaries Rusk and McNamara and other 
U. S. officials. He would be glad to answer any questions the President might have. 





The President said that relations betweenthe U. S. and the Federal Republic 
were proceeding on a satisfactory basis. He was appreciative of the attitude shown 
by the Germans toward the MLF project, on which a general meeting of minds had been 
reached between us. The task now was to secure the participation of other major 
powers. The President was hopeful on this score. The contributions being made 
by the Federal Republic in building an expanded Atlantic community were very help- 
ful. As concerned the military situation and Berlin, we were in a better position 
than in 1961. The primary problem facing us now wasthe economic situation, not 
only as concerned internal economic problems in Europe and America but the in- 
ternational level. He was concerned that we should not let our monetary Systems 
control us to the point of deflation or of producing an imbalance in the cpmmunity. 
The President did not think the Soviet Union would make any move agaShst Berlin 
at this time. For one thing this would involve them in a direct con¥fonpetion 
with the U. S.; for another, they undoubtedly felt themselves to be ig exposed 
position in Cuba. Berlin was in a more secure positiog than, ic had bé@en during the 
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last four or five years. If we all met our obligations in the defense field, he 

telt that Europe would tein a relatively well protected position. Our primary job was 
to prevent an economic slowdown (he mentioned concern in this connection over the 
situation in Italy, Greece, Portugal and Sprin), and he felt this was the central 
problem right now as concerned the defense of the Western community. We had had an 
outflow from the U. S. over the past seven years of $15 to $20 billion. This could 
not continue, bearing in mind that the U. S. was responsible for the liquidity of 

the Western community. It was essential that trade policies be developed which 

would enable us to meet our international obligations and at the same time permit 

the Western economy to continue to expand. 


Dr. Krone said he was struck by how much the President had emphasized economic 
factors and problems. He had heard the same concern expressed on Capitol Hill yes- 
terday. Everyone in Bonn, and this included the Chancellor, fully realized the im- 
portance of these factors to the U. &. and their relationship to our balance-of- 
payments problem. Since 1949 the Germans had carried forward a clear and consistent 
policy of partnership with the Free World. For a number of years there had been 
some resistance from other political parties in Germany to this policy but at the 
present time all parties were united in support of it. He considered the internal 
situation in the Federal Republic to be better than in some other European countries, 
and this was a stabilizing factor for Europe as a whole. The big problem was the 
farmers, who had political importance disproportionate to their numbers. It would 
be the Federal Government's policy to try to bring about changes in the German 
agricultural and crop structure (he mentioned particularly vegetables) in the in- 
terest of the common good. While he was no technician on this subject, he was fully 
aware of the political significance of the agricultural problem and wished to assure 
the President the Germans would do their best to help. 


The President said that while his concern was partly with our own farmers, it 
was more generally with the balance-of-payments problem. No other country could 
continue to accept the prospect:of losing $3 billion a year. In addition to the 
amounts spent abroad by tourists, there were very heavy expenditures in the areas 
of defense and foreign aid. He appreciated the action taken by the Bundestag in 
the ratification process of the Franco-German Treaty. What primarily concerned him, 
however, was that we would find ourselves in a situation like that of the British 
in the Common Market negotiations, where the French would insist on trade arrange- 
ments which the others in the Community would accept rather than see the Common 
Market destroyed; the Community would then enter into negotiations with the U, S. 
on a basis which would put us in a disadvantageous position. Unless Europe 
approached these trade negotiations in a way which would enable us to protect our 
balance-of-payments position--after all, the President interpolated, we did have 
a favorable balance of trade--we would be in difficulty. The President appreciated 
the declaration in the Treaty ratification by the Bundestag and hoped it would serve 
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as a guide in the trade negotiations over the next 18 months. It was important not 
to let the French dominate these negotiations and end up by putting us in a position 
where we would be almost forced to withdraw from Europe, and then have the French 
say they had predicted this development all along. 


Dr. Krone said that the Bundestag declarations in the preamble to the Treaty 
ratification, when enacted, would have the force of a law fully binding on the 
government. This would therefore establish very clearly the future course of German 
policy. The Germans had done things this way expressly in order to allow no room 
for doubt as to what this course would be. He wished to express his agreement with 
the President that the main concern was the balance-of-payments problem and not the 
farmers. Dr. Krone said we (the Germans) also have our worries about the French, 
since it is clear that they wish to protect their own agricultural system and make 
it dominant in Europe. He nevertheless felt that some progress had been made recently 
in Brussels toward a satisfactory solution through the efforts of Ministers Erhard 
and Schroeder. The Germans were in any event fully aware of what the Kennedy Round 
means for all of us. 


The President said that in any case we did not wish to create any new farmers. 
Dr. Krone said he completely agreed. 
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The Under Secretary referred to the complexitics of this 
problem and the ne-ess y of cranking in informaticr ccncerning 
the price elasticities of supply and demand. Ambassador McGhee 
thought that such caiculations must have been made. Mr 
Blumenthal said that those that had been made were completely 

ony had been abandoned. 


Irl 


BALANCE OF ae PROBLEMS 


Under Secretary thought it appropriate to make some 
comment on t -S. balance of payments situation. It appears 
likely that natural forces will bring an equilibrium in five or 
perhaps four years. Among the natural forces he had in mind 
were the trend toward inflation in Europe and the slowing down 
of European growth rates. Nevertheless. in spite of the neasures 
already taken, we are obliged to look very hard at what can be 
done, especially in attempting to work out a way of reducing 
the burden of maintaining our forces in Europe. He said ve 
will have to be very firm on this within one or two years. anu 
that the situation is complicated by the policy of the French 
in creating a force de frappe and submarine fleet. 


impaesedor Bonen pointed cut that so far the French have 
received only an informa) statement from us regarding the current 
status of Mr. Gilpatrick’s offer last fall to consider favoratiy 
the sale of a skipjack type submarine. He felt thet it was. 
uader the circumstances. more or less incumbent upon us to clarify 


our pusition. Mr. Schaetze] thought that a lot of water has cone 
under the bridge since then. Ambassador Bohlen asked if we 
intend to hold to this line, a not when we drop it 


The Under Secretary said that the French are constantly 
calling into question U.S. intentions with regard to the nain- 
tenance of its forces in Europe, in effect calling into imestion 
our honesty. This was a point he had sought to drew tD ‘he 
attention of Couve de Murville in their conversation 3 few devs 
previously. He asked if the initiative wasn't up to the French 
Ambassador Bonet felt it was important both that the American 
position s made clear, notably in NATO, and at the sane 
time that no inference should be permitted which would unjustifiably 
raise French expectations. 
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Mr. Schaetzel returned to his comment on how the situation 
has changec. @ pointed out that there has been Nassau and also 
the MLF. He noted that any favorable action by the U.S. with 
regard to Skipjack would produce the worst possible impression 
elsewhere and, particularly, in Germany and Italy where we have 
been making strenuous efforts to convince these governments 
that the surface mode was the most desirable one to be used in 
connection with the HLF. In the past, suqgestions have also 
been made to the Germans and the Italians which might have led 
them to believe the U.S. was prepared to cooperate in some way 
jn the construction of nuclear-powered submarines. 


e e cret drew the discussion back to the balance 
of payments question. He said there has been some consideration 
of p als for troop redeployment. He said there were two 


conditions for this: (1) that the military effectiveness of 
our forces stationed in Europe not be diminished; and (2) that 
it not create undue political problems. He asked for comnents 
on this question, and suggested that it might be possivle to 
reduce logistical support troops without reducing combat 





efficiency. 

Ambassador en commented that there has been no effort 
on the part o rench to move the U.S. to Ser in 
Europe. He expressed the view that General de Gaulle’s remar< : 


in this connection were made with a very long-term context in 
mind. He had never seen any statement indicating the French 
would like us to move out of Europe in the inmediate future. 

He was of the opinion that, under the circumstances of the wit,- 
drawal of the Jupiter from Italy and Turkey so soon after Cuba 
it was difficult not to give an impression of a deal with the 
Russians. He mentioned the effect closing some military 
installations in France would have on the French empl nt 
situation and —— that if there is to be any vedeetion in 
U.S. forces stationed in Europe we should have ample time to 
prepare the way. If we cannot present the reduction in a con 
vincing fashion he thought the consequences would be undesirab'e 


Under supposed that it would be necessary ‘» 
arque convincingly TO that the cut in strength ‘ould nor 
lead to a reduced combat capability. He asked whether it shovid 
also be discussed with the governments. Anbaseador johlen 
thought this was the sort of thing we shou scuss directly 
with General de Gaulle in order that he not receive misleading 
impressions from other sources. 
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ne Unger Secretary pointed out that if the European 
countries could give ué help on our balance of payments problem 
we wouldn't have to reduce ovr forces in Europe. Aabassador 
Bohlen noted that the French had shown little responsiveness to 
our proposal to sell the residual rights in our $% billion MAP 
program for $250 million. assador MacArthur asked if the 
approach mentioned by the Under Secretary wasn't susceptible to 
misinterpretation.- 


Anoassedor Bohlen expressed the view ‘hat we had made a 
mistake in the early “$06 in committing ourselves to xeeping 
six divisions in Germany in order to get the French to agree 
to German rearmament- We ought to try to get back to a situation 
in which our commitment under the North Atlantic Treaty for the 
defense of Europe is the essential American contribution. The 
Uncer Sacretary noted that if Berlin were not a problem, the 
o r rement for conventional forces would be a great deal 

erent. 


Ambassador McGhee emphasized that American troop reductions 
in Germany would be extremely sensitive, that any such reductions 
would have to be effected over a period of time and after a 
period of proper preparation and discussion with the Germans 
He noted that from a balance of payments point of view, the 
Offset Agreements with the Germans would make the advantages 
of such a reduction illusory. He also noted that a reduction 
of the American division slice at a time when we are trying to 
——e the Germans to increase theirs would be extremely 


Am'>ass en noted that under present circumstances 
the European allies are dependent on the U.S. for their defense 
notwithstanding the fact that some reduction of our forces might 
be necessary, but that a very different problem and atmosphere 
would be created if the Kussians were suddenly to change their 
position with regard to Eastern Germany. in this event strains 
within the Alliance could become serious. 


The Under Secretary asked how the Germans view their own 
balance of payments 8 tion. , said that the balance 
of payments the Federal Republic is now in bare equilibrium 
The outlook is not too good but the Germans believe the situation 


will be controllable. Aubyacadsr Teanee returned to the point 
thet we would run into serious ers with the Germans if we 
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drastically reduced the size of our forces there. . 

said that he didn't think any reduction ir our forces is 

tet pone feasible, citing the continuing presence of 20 Soviet 
divisions in East Germany. 


Ambassador Rivkin said he had a different view. He thought 
there was a certain ambivalence on the part of some Europeans 
toward the presence of U.S. conventional forces in Europe. Some 
would find a reduction in these forces cause for rejoicing since 
they would interpret this to mean the end of the Taylor doctrine 
of the “pause”. — —— don't want a conventional war 
and feel that the only real deterrent is the nuclear one. A 
reduction in U.S. conventional forces in Europe would mean a 
reaffirmation of the U.S. intention to respond to any attack 


with atomic weapons. . Schaetze) noted that the “pause” based 
on the presence of an quate conventional force was a basic 


element of U.S. doctrine. Anbaysedor Bohlen remarked that 

American reliance on the “pause” is reg with the greatest 
skepticism by most Europeans. Anbassador. Rivk thought that 
the “pause” thesis was not realistic, P cal in Europe. 


tir Wi hilamson thought that a reduction of our forces in 
Italy would create problems. He said that when the Jupiter 
missiles were being removed from Italy, the Italians were ex- 
tremely sensitive to the timing of the arrival of the Polaris 
submarines in the Mediterranean so that there would be no tine 
gap in their atomic defenses. He thought, on the other hand, 
that there was a great opportunity for the reduction in the 
number of U.S. support troops in Italy. 


said that de Gaulle doesn't believe a vur 


will take p S using the possibility of our withdrawai 


to sell the de to his own le. He thought that 
de Gaulle doesn't really believe we wil thdraw and would >+ 
horrified if we did. _imbaseador Hethee thought that our stratesy 
is not really as diff rom Europeans would like 1< 


they seem to believe. If we could only get down to cases the’ 
would find that our strategy is not so different from theirs 


Ambassador Bohlen agreed. 


Mr. said he was glad the question can now be con- 
sidered w an open mind in Washington. He pointed out that our 
commitment at the present time is st er than it was in 195) 
when we had fewer dependents stationed in Europe; there were 
fewer European t and the nuclear balance was different. 

How much reduction in our forces is possible is hard to tell. 
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The Under Secreta thought there had not been any discussion 
of Curopean use of ¢ -S. capital market either. Mr. Brown 
bree that this has been discussed. He went on to say that 
military items are dealt with by means of the Offset Arrange- 
ment, which is vulnerable. 


The Under Secretary asked to what extent wa can expect 
European help to maintain forces sround the world. although this 
probubd_.y carried with at the o%) igation te consult vith tiem on 
the use of thece forces. Anmbassedor Pohion thought we co.14 nor 
give any cowmitment to coasutit Curcpeans on problemas in which 
they are not involved. 





Ambassador Bruce expressed the opinion that it would be 
easior If policy were decided before it is discussed publicly 
lie thought that the ee way in which our decisions with 
respect to other countries have to be announced is very bad 
In his opinion, if we reduce our forces, we must show that the 
reduction will not reduce combat effectiveness. He thought 
that advance preparation is extremely important in the im- 
plementation of our decisions. 


Ambassador MacArthur thought that our best chance of 
carrying out 4 reduction in U.S. forces lies in the combat 
uffectiveness argument, if it is a reasonably credible one 


The meeting was adjournsd with discussion to continue 4: 
Ambassador Bohlen‘s residence after dinner. 
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ji Subject: Talking Points for Your Converse- 
tion with Vice Chancellor Erhard 
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ala S 
" General Approach 
ff L [- 
5 ff This memorandum takes account of the comments in 
fs Bonn #3544 reporting an Erhard-McGhee conversation 
about Erhard's meeting with you. This telegram is at- \) 


tached as Tab A. 


I think it important that you talk to Erhafd, not 
as the German Economics Minister, but as the Chancellor- 
designate and a distinguished economics professor. The 
emphasis on these two latter capacities would, I think, 
tend to evoke the most useful response. 


I suggest the emphasis on his role as Chancellor- 
designate because it is important that Erhard begin to 
think of himself as the potential leader of Germany, 
responsible for political as well as economic decisions. 
Not only will he respond to the implied flattery of 
being treated by the Head of State of the world's lead- 
ing nation as the potential Head of the German Government, 
but he may be somewhat hurt and disappointed if you still 
appear to regard him merely as an Economics Minister. , 
Finally, and most important, he desperately needs 
political education, and he will take it better from you 
than from anyone else. 
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I suggest a secondary emphasis on his role as a 
distinguished economist, because, in my experience, he 
responds far better to appeals to his intellectual 
purity as a classical economist on commercial and 
economic issues between our two countries than as a 
minister forced to make accommodations to domestic 
political forces. 


The Political Educetion of Professor Erhard 4%) 


As I have suggested in the memorandum I sent you | ~ or” 
entitled “The Mess in Europe and the Meaning of Your. 
Trin", one of the great dangers we face in a post- nn 
Adenauer Germany is the fact that Erhard operates with- 
out a fixed political philosophy. I think it important, 
therefore, that you spend as much time as you can spare 
outlining the fundamental framework of East-West and 
Atlantic relationships. Erhard has never progressed 
beyond thinking of Europe as a potentially big customs 
union, which he would like to expand to include not only 
the United Kingdom but also the United States. 





It is important that he be made to understand our 
own conception of a Europe integrated, not merely 
economically but politically--e united Europe capable 
of playing an effective role in the Atlantic Partnership. 
He must be made to see this in the larger strategic and 
political terms, and aust be made to umderstand clearly 
the motives and objectives of American policy. 


Balance of Payments 


It is in this context that the balance-of-payments 
problem might be touched upon. Erhard understands very 
well the nuts and bolts aspects. We have all been over 


them 
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them countless numbers of times, and he knows the 
answers ac well as the questions. But what has not 
been sufficiently brought home to him is the security 
and political context of the present imbalance in the 
accounts of the Atlantic nations. 


I understand that Douglas Dillon is sending you 
a detailed paper on the current state of our balance 
of payments, which contains details on offset arrange- 
ments, the present estate of German reserves and the 
evolution of the German balance of accounts. What I 
think you should emphasize is thet Germany has not 
merely an interest in, but some responsibility for, 
helping the United States manage the difficult transi- 
tion period until equilibrium is restored. 


Our deficit reflects our overseas expenditures 
for security and economic development, and Germany is 
the most direct beneficiary of our vast defense effoiis. 
Now that Germany hes achieved econemic strength and 
good economic health--for which you can pay tribute to 
Erhard's leadership--she must begin to carry « coumen- 
surate share of responsibilities. And these responsi- 
bilities should include an obligation to help the 
United States weather the difficult days until balance- 
of-payments equilibrium can be restored. 


Germany can do this by assisting the United 
States both to reduce and to finance her deficit. The 
reduction side includes such matters as offset arrange- 
ments. The financing side might include not merely 
German cooperation in funding seme ef our short-term 
dollar claims through three to five year loans, but 
also a German willingness to continue to increase the 
proportion of dollars carried in its reserves. 


In this 
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In this connection a flat, private assurance 
from you to Erhard that the United States will not 
devalue the dollar or revalue gold could be useful. 


There is an interesting passage in Bonn's $3544 
in which Erhard suggests that he has several ideas on 
the dollar problem which he feels "should be considered 
as a world-wide preblem". I think it would be useful 
to draw him out a bit om these ideas. It is possible 
that he is concerned with the liquidity question. As 
a background for that I would strongly urge you to 
read pages 2-4 and 12-15 of the brilliant chapter of 
recommendations from the forthcoming Brookings belance- 
of-payments study. I have attached that Chapter as 


Tab 3. 


de otiati 


Here I would emphasize Erhard's profound belief 
in seund classical economic theory. 


Ic is important to discuss trade negetiations 
in the context of our balance-ef-payments problen. 
Such an emphasis would be taken to mean that we expect 
to profit frem trade liberalization at the expense of 
Europe. I em personally convineed that we can improve 
our trade balance with Europe as the result of the 
Kennedy Round negotiations for a number of reasons. 
But this is not something toe be said to Europeans, since 
it puts chem on the guard against American embitions to 
get a net advantage over them in the negotiations. This, 
they cannot aecept, for obvious reasens. 





Instead, you should emphasize that we have a mutual 
interest in bringing about a world of free and expanding 


trade. 
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trade. Erhard religiously believes in liberal trade, 
particularly through the reduction of tariffs on in- 
dustrial producte. Quite likely he regards access to 
the UK and EFTA countries as more immediately important 
for Germany than access to the US market. But he is, 
by conviction, a free trader. He devoutly believes in 
the most liberal commerce, particularly in industrial 
goods, all over the world. He understands the value 
for Germany of imports as well as exports and the 
advantages to everyone from the better use of resources 
that expanding world trade can bring about. 


For these reasons he is firmly committed to the 
success of the Kennedy Round. He played a key role at 
Geneva--for which you should thank him--in pressuring 
the French to agree to a workable negotiating formula. 





In this connection, I suggest that you develop two 
major lines of argument: 


l. s liticel role Germans will 
have to eed. 


In view of the present evolutionary state of the 
European Economic Community, we find it difficult to 
know how to negotiate with the Six. Dealing with the 
EEC Coamission and six separate governments puts a 
strain on the negotiating process. It buries important 
political objectives in a mass of technical detail. 

The great role that Erhard personally can play is to 
take the lead in the Council of Ministers, in order to 
assure that the Commission is given adequate leeway in 
negotiating. In this way we can avoid having the special 
and narrow interests of individual Common Market coun- 
tries impede the achievement of our common objective of 
trade liberalization. 


With 
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With this in mind, the United States intends, so 
far as possible, to negotiate with the Commission, 
since, if we are forced to work with six separate gov- 
ernments, the French will be able to play one off the 
other--with the result that all of us would lose the 
leverage that can be applied to a reluctant French 
Governuwent by having the Common Market countries thresh 
these problems out in the Council of Ministers. 


2. We do not intend to lose onght of the basic 
objective of these negotiations--trade liberalization. 


There is danger that the highly technical issues 
emerging can obscure the real objective of the Kennedy 
Round, which is large-scale trade liberalization. This 
is why we stood firm at Geneva in insisting that the 
Conference adopt the principle of equilinear cuts. The 
negotiating formula we proposed could make possible 50% 
cuts in the EEC and US tariffs. The EEC proposals, 
which concentrated on disparities in rates, would have 
limited cuts closer to a 10% average on both sides. 





Our negotiators freely recognized that the problem 
of “high and low" tariffs (disparities) should be given 
attention when it affected the flow of trade, just as 
we recognized other special problems, such as structural 
peculiarities in the economies of certain of the major 
trading countries. But this could not be the main 
negotiating principle if we were to liberalize trade. 

(A further and more technical discussion of the disparity 
problem is attached as Tab C. This paper was prepared by 
the Tirade Executive Committee. ) 


3. Agriculture. 


In talking with Erhard you should have in mind that 
Germany is the leading obstacle to the liberalization of 


agricultural 
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agricultural trade. Much of German egriculture is 
medieval. German prices are pegged at abnormally high 
rates to keep wmeconomic production alive. 


The French, with a far more efficient agriculture, 
are pressing for lower prices under the Common Agriculture 
Policy of the Common Market. Om this issue, the French 
interests are auch closer to ours than the German inter- 
este. 


Unfortunately, Erhard's Party, the CDU, depends 
for much of its support on the German farm vote, and 
the present German Government feels heavy pressure from 
farmers, particularly as its voting ainority diminishes. 


You should aake it quite clear to Erhard chat from 
the United States’ point of view it is essential that 
agriculture be liberalized through the current trade 
negotiations. To be most effective, you might appeal to 
Erhard as a good economist. United States agriculture 
is highly efficient, and it is to the interest of Germany 
and the whole Free World that it have a cheap food supply. 
If Germany would only béy an increasing portion of our 
low-cost agricultural products this would lower food 
costs and reduce the inflationary pressures of wage 
increases. German industry would thus be able to com- 
pete even more advantageously. 


Beyond that Erhard, as a distinguished economist, 
must understand that the principle of comparative 
advantage requires that Germany, should take more and 
more of her food from America, an efficient agriculture 
producer, thus releasing agriculture workers for the 
German industrial labor market where there is a4 per- 
sistent labor shortage. 


While 
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While making these economic arguments you should, 
of course, sympathize with Erhard's problems as «a 
politician facing heavy pressures from the farm sector. 
But you should point out that the United States has re- 
duced its farm population from about 13% of its working 
force in 1950 to less than 9% today, while at the same 
time rationalizing agriculture. It is important that 
for the economic health of the Free World that Germany 
also get her men off the farms where they are inefficient 
producers end into the factories where they can produce 
with high efficiency. 


The Central Problem for Our Agriculture] Exports 


The central question that must be faced in freeing 
agricultural trade is, of course, the wheat price. 
Here I think you should emphasize that the maintenance 
of an artificially high price, such as the present 
German average producer price of $3.01 per bushel (as 
compared with the American price of $1.83 and the French 
price of $2.33) would oly mean a perpetuation of all the 
worst distortions of the German economy. Moreover, it 
would mean the gradual extension throughout the European 
commmity of agricultural autarky. 


You should indicate that we are prepared--and in 
fact, plen--to attack this problem on a global basis. 
We hope that serious negotiations for a world grains 
agreement can begin this summer. We recognize, of 
course, the complexity of such an undertaking and the 
lamentable consequences if it should fail. 


If you feel you must deal with the problems of 
mealtry, be blunt. You should state that we regard the 
bilateral negotiations between ourselves and the EEC as 
offering virtually a last chance for providing redress 
for the unquestioned trade damage we have suffered. 


Emphasize 
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Emphasize to Erhard that it is essential, if the broad 
trade negotiations are to progress in an amicable 
climate, that the Council of Ministers authorize the 
Commission to negotiate a fair settlement of the poultry 
problem. 


In this connection you should be aware that Erhard, 
in his conversation with McGhee, took credit for the 
fact that the German Cabinet had just decided to favor 
a 27 pfennig kilo reduction in the levy application to 
US poulcry, such reduction to be subject to approval by 
the Council of Ministers. If it became operative, this 
would have the effect of lowering the present levy from 
14.2¢ per pound te 11.1¢ per pound. 


Such a reduction would be helpful and we would 
welcome it. However, there are indications that the 
French may block even this. Moreover, our minimum posi- 
tion in the US-EEC negotiations aims at a total levy 
under 10¢ per pound. At least for the time being, we 
should continue to have this as our target. i 





/e/ George W. bes 
George W. Ball 


U: GWB/vh 
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COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
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July 8 1963 a 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: A Program for the Balance of Payments 





Rather than wait for my return from Paris, let me respond 
immediately to your challenge to CEA to previde its balance of payments 
program. (Whatever additional nuggete I may pick up in Paris I will 
report to you on Monday. ) 


We have no hidden panacea. If we had, it would have been 
brought out long before this. But it has been some time since we 
restated for you what has been, and still is, our basic approach. It 
can be easily summarized. 


Essentially, our policy position reste upon the conviction that 
basic economic developments both in Europe and the U.S. are moving 
to restore payments balance -- and the Brookings Study agrees. Our 
policies should be designed to reinforce these basic forces, and, in the 
meantime, to finance" our transitional deficit. The measures we take 
need not and should not sacrifice vital domestic and foreign policy 
objectives of the United States. (We agree, of course, that if defense 
savings are possible without weakening our military or political posture, 
we should hasten to take full advantage of them. } 


1. The two basic developments which will solve our balance of 
payments problem in the course of time are (a) the continued stoppage 
of inflation in the U.S. economy, and (b) the irresistible inflationary 
forces at work in Europe. We obviously cannot directly reinforce the 
latter forces. But we can and should continue to impress on the Euro- 
peans (through OECD and otherwise) the necessity -- in their own 
interests and in the interests of the rest of the developed and underdeveloped 
free world -- to maintain high demand and employment and to avoid re- 
strictive and recessionary policies. The strength of the European commit- 
ment to full employment can probably be taken for granted; but we can 
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encourage them to combat promptly any signs of weakness in the levels 
of their domestic demands, and urge that they use monetary policy for 
stimulus and fiscal policy for restraint (the obverse of their prescription 
for us). And we can insist that the tendency of their balance of payments 
to move from surplus toward deficit -- as ours moves the other way -- 
should provide no excuse for new trade restrictions. 


ote 


2. Our developing price advantage must not be allowed to be 
dissipated by unnecessary price rises here. Renewed emphasis must be 
placed upon our wage-price guidepests, and there must be a demonstrated 
willingness to use governmental pressures to clamp down on incipient 
inflationary wage and price settlements. We in the CEA (with John Lewis 
taking the lead) have initiated a new hard look at the guideposts themselves, 
at the adequacy of economic intelligence in the Government to provide an 
“early warning system" of incipient trouble spots, and at the channels 
available for exerting influence on price and wage decisions. 


In thie context, the recent steel agreement is of crucial 
importance. It is clearly below the economy-wide productivity increase, 
and below the productivity increase in steel. It comes at an excellent 
time, and we should not hesitate to make the best use that we can of it 
(without unnecessarily offending Dave McDonald). 


3. Rapid and sustained expansion of our own economy is not 
only an urgent domestic requirement (now made more than ever import- 
ant by the new significance of Negro unemployment), but also it is the 
best means of sternming the outflow of long-term and short-term U.S. 
capital. It will affect beth direct investment and financial invest:nent 
abroad. When profite rise and investment oppertunities expand at home, 
the attention of investors will shift to the domestic scene. When banks 
and insurance companies find ready borrowers at home, their lending 
abroad will taper off. Thies is a far better way to cut down eutflows 
than to restrict the sources of lendable funds. 


Because of Ghe overriding importance of domestic recovery -- 
for balance of payments as well as domestic reasons -- we must take no 
action, such as higher long-term interest rates, that would imperil 
continued and accelerated expansion. 
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4. We should freely use our reserves -- which are still large -- 
to tide us over. ‘ve should not hesitate to draw on the IMF in the near 
future, not only to help supply our foreign currency needs but also to 
strengthen the IMF by making clear that it is an effective international 
mechanism for large and strong economies to use and not just for the 
underdeveloped ones. If necessary, we can activate the special borrowing 


arrangements. 


5. Efforte like those you made in Europe can surely impress 
upon our allies the necessity -- in their interest as well as ours -- to 
maintain the strength of the dollar by 


--  @ooperating in ite defense against speculative attacke; 


-- being willing to hold and to add to their holdings of dollars 
(while we in return, in one form or another, provide a 
guarantee for such holdings against exchange devaluation 
of the dollar -- which is precisely what the Roosa bonds 
do on a limited scale); 


-- assuming larger financial burdens in behalf of the common 
defense and aid efforts; 


-- actively explering with us interim and longer-range 
multilateral solutions to the probleme that arise when 
major industrial nations encounter relatively intractable 
(in the short run) deficits that do not result from infla- 


tionary domestic policies. 


6. In this connectiw:, the joint studies now about to be initiated 
by the Finance Ministers oi the Ten" (the first meeting of their deputies 
will be held Thursday in Paris), should receive every support and encour- 
agement of the U.S.; and we should make clear to the other governments 
that we regard this ae an initiative of mzjor significance for the reason- 
ably near term, not the distant future. 


7. Further steps to tighten U.S. procurement or to tie U. 5. 
aid seem unwise. If anything, we should retreat slightly from some of 


the more obviously silly and inefficient things we have done, a 
those that are purely cosmetic. 
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8. We must continue to pursue a hard barghining line in the 
GATT negotiations, in the expectation that a general tariff reduction 
that is really reciprocal will help us more than it can hurt. The 
agricultural negotiations -- and EEC agricultural policy -- are, of 
course, crucially important. 


9. Uf short-term money rates are to be raised, we must make 
sure that the Fed and the Treasury are committed to take all actions 
necessary to prevent any rise in long-term rates. They have the 
ability to do so -- to do a twist operation on a really grand scale. It 
would mean that the Treasury would stand ready to finance the entire 
deficit and, if necessary, ite refundings, by selling bills, and that the 
Fed would stand ready te supply all of the necessary reserves by 
buying long-terms, and, if called on, to buy even more long-terms 
while selling bills. If we decided to embark on such & spartan program, 
@ rise in the discount rate could form part of the package. 


10. Mf long-term capital flows persist at the level of the past 
year, we should -- as « last resort -- invoke controle on Notation or 
placement of foreign bond iseues in our markets. This is not equiva- 
lent to, nor would it inevitably force us into, exchange controle, as 
both practice and experience in Eurepe so clearly demonstrate. 


This ie recognisably no panacea. But it is no less « program 
because some of ite elements involve refraining from action rather 
than initiating it. It involves risks, but so does any policy. It will 
not satisfy thoee who feel that we court disaster unless we knuckle 
under to the prejudices of the international bankers. The present 
division of Europe does not make it easier; but then, it exacerbates other 
problems ae well. in our view, a calm, determined, non-crieis ap- 
proach will find support and understanding in those places where support 
and understanding ere crucial, and will in the end engender rather than 
impair confidence even in the financial community. 


rgipnea) Batter F Betton 


Walter W. Heller 
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l. With reference Summits Prosident's.July 15 balance of 


payments message, Defense proposals include pome force reduction in 


Kurope and Far East, principally in fighter squadrons and B-l\7 decreases; 


some reduction of LOC facilities in Europd; reduction in MAP/OSP; and 


misce)laneous other adjustments, Wo combat — foree rdéduction 


on 


involved in either Far East or Europes 
2. Uffort is being made to avoid scounang proposals as a package 
to avc'* leaving impression that US is making ma jor withdrawals fron 
its overseas commitments. (In actual Lact, Department's view is that 
reductions proposed by Defense do not _— major withdrawals and 
are politically minageable. Novortheless, dollar magnitude of 
adjustments being made, which total slightly less than $1400 million 


y 


x ™ 


together with its world-wide dsatribution, could lead to etenieasaia NS 


i - 


by news wedia, or others, that major withdrawals were contemplated.) 
“* 


proposal will take place over a period of several months, somo of the TV 
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actions not being completed until 196), and in a few cases until 1965, 
However, exact timing on implementation of programs, including timing on 
approach to governments involved, is awaiting receipt from DOD details of . 
individual programs. 

le You should also be aware that DOD has been requested prepare for 
consideration within ninety days an additimal package of balance of 
paynents reductions, It will probably be necessary for this package to 
contain proposals for more far-reaching force reductions since availability 
of relatively marginal items has for most part been exhausted in first 
proposal. 


Se If you desire further details, will be glad provide. 
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y Yakoush! referred to his SonveFaMUisd oY JULY 25 WIth ~screlaty- 


The Under Secretary said that one of the problems the U.S. was facinz 
the fact that the dollar had been under attack, Any indication of a 
further broadening of the exemption would creste problems for us. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 14, 1963 


CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


The Chairman of the Board of Governors 
Federal Reserve System 


I am asking the Secretary of the Treasury to form 
a Committee to review the United States position 
in the discussions now in progress on the evolution 
of the international monetary system. 


The Committee is described in the attached 
memorandum. I would appreciate it if you would 
be willing to sit with the Committee when it meets. 
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October 14, 1963 
CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
THE CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Now that the Deputies of the Committee of Ten have begun 
their examination of possible improvements in the inter- 
national monetary mechanism, I wish to insure that the 
U. S. positions in these discussions are formulated after 
thorough consideration within the Government. 


I understand that Under Secretary Roosa has the assistance 
of a committee of experts from the departments concerned 
(the long-run International Payments Committee) which 
was set up last year to discuss possible changes in the 
international monetary mechanism. I think it would be 
useful to have this group's deliberations reviewed ata | 
higher level, now that we are considering this problem in 
an international forum. Since the issues involved do not 
fall within the sphere of concern of all the departments and 
agencies represented on the Cabinet Committee on the 
Balance of Payments, I wish to designate a smaller com- 
mittee consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
Chairman, the Under Secretary of State, the Chairman 

of the Council of Economic Advisers, and my Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, to review the 
progress of the deliberations of the Deputies and the U. S. 
position in their discussions, and to report to me as appro- 
priate. 





I am also asking the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board to sit with the Committee. 
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October 17, 1963 





Pursuant to the President's memorandum of October 14, I am 
sending you the attached draft memorandum vhich Mr. Roosa pro- 
poses to submit to the Deputies of the Group of Ten. Each of 
to prepare a brief statement indicat- 


ing the questions which his government considers relevant to the = 
™“ 


§ 
E 


scope of studies being undertaken by the Deputies. While this 
initial indication of questions of interest to the United States 
does not, in any way, bind the United States to any position with 
respect to the questions, I thought you would like to review this -- 
as the first document to come under our purview as the committee 
designated by the President to oversee the participation of this 
Government's representative in the work being carried out by the 
Deputies of the Group of Ten. 


This memorandum, and the accompanying summary in abbreviated 
question form, represents the combined efforts of the Long-Range 
International Payments Committee. I hope you can send an indica- 
tion of your approval, with any additional suggestions or questions, 
to Mr. Roosa no later than Monday morning, October 21. Mr. Roosa 
will then, under my direction, put this material in final — for 
immediate distribution to the other Deputies. 


\ 
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October 17, 1963 


MAJOR QUESTIONS TO BE DEALT WITH BY 


THE DEPUTIES IN THE STUDY OF THE GROUP OF TEN / 
(Submitted by the United States Representative) 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 





The Deputies are, in effect, undertaking a study of the 
international payments system, What are the major objectives 
of the system? How does it relate to domestic economic policies 
and to the commercial policies of industrial nations? What 
are the necessary conditions for its effective operation? And 
what may be anetee to assure those conditions over the years 
ahead? How can the system contribute to financial, economic 
and political progress? Interest among the Ten necessarily 


centers on the functioning of the system in relation to the 
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industrial countries =~ particularly with respect to the 
wantacione in their individual balance of payments positions . 
and to the interaction of economic forces enone them. The 
implications of the system for the less developed countries 
are obviously of great importance, but need not at this stage 
be studied separately by the Deputies, 


As presently cons*’* "ed, the system presumes fixed 





(though perhaps infrequently adjustable) exchange rates, a 
7 eo SSLSe.. 
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fixed and continuing $35 price of gold, and at least one 
currency freely exchangeable into gold at that price, It 
is also necessary, in order to economize gold, that most 


countries hold something in addition to gold in their inter- 


on-oewos 





national reserves -- mainly }e¢y currencie dely usable 
in settling foreign accounts. Gold reserves may also be 
supplemented by quick drawing rights (gold tranche) on the 
International Monetary Func, The reserve position may be 
bolstered by credits arranged with the IMP, or obtained 
from other countries, | 

These are the major elements of the system, The 
Deputies should attempt, however, to describe this system 
~ more precisely, noting current practice, but especially those 
features which appear to be essential conditions for the 
most effective performance of the system, This effort to 
formulate an agreed description of the present system, in 
its most efficient form, will lead to four sets of questions: 
(1) what are the essential parts of the mechanism for balance 
of payments adjustment among convertible-currency countries 
and how is the function of this adjustment mechanism inter- 
related with the use of reserves, and (2) what is the appro- 
priate role of a@ reserve currency, including the duties of 
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the country supplying it and the obligations of countries 
making use of it, bearing in mind the advantages and dis- 
advantages of reserve currencies to the respective participants; 
(3) what determines the adequacy of foreign reserves for any — 
country, in amount and in composition; and (4) what is the 
acceptable scope for credit urrengements to supplement 
existing reserves, either through the IMF or between ont among 
countries, and when are short, medium, or long maturities 
appropriate? | 
Once so described, in terms mutually agreed by the Ten, 
the system must meet even sterner tests: (1) where does 
present practice fall short of notet conditions? and (2) where 
does this prescribed model itself fall short of the needs and 
potentialities that a fully satisfactory international monetary 
system should fulfill? Or put differently, what is not now 
being ‘done the way it should be, under existing ayuenqenents: 
end what should be introduced to strengthen and expand the 
-tructure for the cutunet | 


In this appraisal, we suggest that projections and sug- 





gestions relate to roughly the decade extending from 1965 
to 1975. Secondly, it might be assumed for at least part 


oc the analysis that the United States would not on average 
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over this period run a balance of payments deficit; thus 
it could only provide an increase in the reserves of the 
rest of the world through deliberate action, such as adding 
to the level of gross reserves of other countries by acquir- 
ing their currencies for dollars. 

The two following sections and the attached outline 
suggest further points that may arise in considering the process 


of cdjustment, and the fincncing of imbalances. 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT 





Uf the priasigics | have cutliaed are fellewed we connect sew state 
with confidence aad precision how much externas) capital cas be pre- 
édactively absorbed by the underdeveloped aationse over the coming yesrs. 
That amoeat will be determiaed by the energy and the talent they apply 
t> the mobilisation of their own resources. 


But it may be usefal ts cet a target. 1 should lixe to see the under- 
developed aatioss growing at the rate of about 2% per capite cach year. 
That rate of progrese -- if widely spread among cach sation's citizens -- 
should coaviace mon cad women that growth is a reality -- that the lives 
af their childrea aad greadchildres will be better thas the lives of their 


pareats aad graadpareats. 


Sech @ growth rate requires. however, o higher level of \avesi- 
ment ia moet developing eatione thas le sow taking place. Moet of that 
iacreasce ia lnavestment they must generate themecives. Some of the 
iecrease must come from abroad. 


im what terme should we envisage the responsibility of the more 
developed mations § What ie the gap la aid if a growth rate of 2% per capita 
le our common goal ia the underdeveloped areas 


The aaewer appears to be about $2 billion @ year. om average, over 
the sent four years. Very substactial programe of assistance are now 
ender wey: Americas. British, Freach. German, Canadian. a8 well as 
olgaificant coatribetioas {rom emalier developed aations. They now 
amount to something like $5.5 billion cach year. But taken tugether they 
fall bel>w a critical misimum by something of the order of $2 billive. 

Uf regular growth is t> become a widespread reality in the anderdevel oped 
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areas we must all increase cur effects. The tadepeadent caiculaticas of 
euaay experts suggest that tema) Free World development alé each year 
shealé be abeut §7. 5 billica. 


Let me repeat: We canact sew tell precisely how much additions! 
ald will be required and justified watil the enderdeveleped aaticns them- 
selves organise careful forwardicokingp grams; bet it may be helpfel if 
we cavisage ac & first apprenimation Free World capil assistance 
programs averaging seme $3 billies higher than they are at present. 


Hew sheald this extra tedden of the Free World be allecated’ | | 
That ts an argent job fer the OECD. But ageia it may be heigfal if | 
I suggest aca initial target. Right sew the United States -- aside {rom | 
military aeslsteece -- is furnishing comething like 75% of the loug-term 
capital aesistance available te the underdeveloped aativas. We are a 
righ ead a large sation. We should be prepared te meet cer commana) 
resepensibilitics without flischiag. Bat I believe the percentage of our 
coatribatica ic cow too high. In an expanded program | believe the extra 
verdes should be shared on aa even 50-50 tacis. Roughly speaking this 
may lavelve an extra $) billiea cach year from the United States; an 
extra $) billice each year {rom the rest of the Free World. [am 
confideat that thie iecrease will be promptly pledged aad fairly 


apportioned ia the forthecming segotiations of the ECD. 


da thie basis the Americace ald propertion would decline {rom 
aboat three-fourths to abocat two-thirds. That ie where it more fairly ‘ 
belongs at thie stage of Westera bietory. The major developed aations 
would then be contributing about 1% of their GNP to long-term develop- 
meat purposes. 





Ae on indication of cur aation’s soriousnces te this Pecade of 
Development, I propose that the Congress authorise cur new economic , 
ascietance agency te make loag-term development loans of $8 billion 
over the next four years. The level of leeding ia flecal year | 961° would 
be little more than plaaaed in the Eisenhower budget; but if the under- 
developed nations do their job, it would rise ia subsequent years. A 
program on that scale wuld permit us both to shift some of sur present 
eld from @ grant to a ican basis; and it would permit us to play cur pert 
id’faternstional ectiine which will be taking shape (a the next weeks and 


’ 


m .ethe. 
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I delleve it is eesential that the Congress act at this sessica to 
signal to all the world that this is the reed we are prepared to follow. 
Ammcat the contributors -- although the burden will be more equitably 
shared than ia the pect -- we shall remsia the leaders. Aad @ leader 


avast lead. 


ia the eaderdeveloped uations it le essential that the goveramenis 
aad peoples understand that there is o salid besle fer them te thisk 
through theie programs; te work hard this year on how they propose to 
develep their acccts; and te look te o future where the whele of the 
iadastrialised Free World ie prepared te assist them le briaging to | 
iife the poosibilitics thas exist within their human and material resources. | 
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The whele enterprise te, of course, contiagent on what others are | 
prepared te de. Bet 1 am coaviaced that to mark thie watershed ia | 
modera histery -- te lavach this decisive Decade of Development -- the | 
American people, the American Congress, and the Americas Preeidra: | 
aenst firmly lead the way. 


This great bera-reieiag is 6 thoreaghly realistic aad possible 
effort. But it mest begia here aad new; sad it mast begia with os. | tell 
you meet colemaly that cur aation's socurity -- and the Free Werld's 
security -- de act permit es te walt. | 


Mf thie lise is taken, I would propose: 


1. Macmillan, Adesauer, Dielesbaker, aad De Gealle be ial srmed 
of your proposal belere it is delivered. 


2. A persceal meseage to Adenaser should state that, despite | 
the difficulties with Congress, despite the forthcoming Geemaan election, 
you judged the position la the underdeveloped areas se urgent that we 
Se Lanne CANNES CS EPERERY. We 

clement ia the equation Uf we are to deal with the under- 
developed areas. You are counting oo him to back you is this matter; 
fer in your view the capacity of the North Atlantic Alliance to deal with | 
the pressures in Asia, the Middle Fast, Alrica. aad Latia America 
binge ono dieplay of boldness and unity among us ie this as in other. | 
matters ce the commoe ageada which yw look forward t+ discussing 
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pereenally with him secon. it would be useful if a Gorman order of 
maguitede, interim commitment could be made on the occasion of 
Under Secretary Ball's forthcoming vislt te Bean. Although U.S. - 
Germas relaticas iavolve many other matters -- Berlin, NAT, etc. -- 
much hiages en prompt unambiguces Germas support. 


5. A perscasl meseage te Macmillan should state that, despite 
hie chert term balance of payments problems, you are counting on his 
premngt sappert. This pregram would supply o new under-pinaing to 
the Commonwealth aad te cur relations with the underdeveloped areas 
ia general. This was & moment whesa, setting aside immediate pressures, 
we must all step off inate the dark together; aad that you are confident 
that he will respead, as well ac Adenscer and others. You look forward 
te an early order of magnitude \aterim British commitmant and to your 
discuseicns with him ia April. 


4. <A personal mecseage te De Gaulle should state that, despite 
his understandable preoceupaticn with the Algeria affair and despite 
Freace’s great efforts ia Africa that you are counting on his support 
for & loag-term commitment te this ert. You should recail his own 
earlier inepiriag statements ia this direction. You should explain that 
you believe we ased an initiative of this hiad aad a display of allied 
unity la this ares Uf we are going te be able to deal effectively with the 
crisis areas in the southere half of the globe. 


$s. Parallel message te Ottawa. 
6. Raise with Erlander, Dutch, Swiss, etc. 
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| my 
-” of ‘serch 18, 1961 


ee, Te 
in the present dreft of the President's message on foreign aid. While 
it adequately explaias the serious need fer improved organisation of 
our ei@ operations, for leag-reage planaiag, end for clear eenceyts 
sad more effective operetions in the haadling of the aid prograas, I 
feel thet it fails te put these ideas in e framework that reflects the 
challeage which we face. 





Dear Dick: 





More specifically, I em concerned that the message as drafted 
does not make clear to the American poopie the appalling problems 
we face in the lesser develeped areas of the world, cad the funda- 
mental edjustments in the dimensions ead direction of our policies 
which must be made if Americs is te remain @ majer influence in 
world affairs. 


Moet Americeas ere pretty well eware of the tremeadous importance 
of the military challenge from the Seviet Union and Communist China, 
which we ere sow moving te meet mere effectively. ia the leager 
run, however, I believe that the future ef Western civilisation is 
more likely to be determined by pelitice| aad egenemic eoasideraticas , 
end I think the political end economic challenge of this mement is 
even more ecute ead in many ways more difficult te deal with than 
the military challenge. 

Lu 

Our task is made mere diffieult by the fect that most Americans 

sre only dimly ewere of the preperticas of the revelutica ia the 
senses deveheped ball of Ge euiad o> Ge Gananntenn of Ge anete 
wad comands -- the critics! importance of the time factor -- and 
ite implications for the future ef our own society. 


/9$/- o/ ssw —s 0°L 


I believe 


Mr. Richard Geedwia, 
The White Bouse. 
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I believe they ere unswere of the fect that time is ruaniag rapidly 
egeinst us unless we are able to offer substantial assistance quickly 
in moecting the demands end needs of the leaser developed astions. 


Up until the present time the Seviet Unica end Communist Chins 
have contributed smaller resouress te the lesser developed areas 
thea we heve. Mowever, with the qewiag economic power of the 
Communist socicties, these resources are rapidly iacreasing. 


Pusthermore, beseuse of their esatrollied eosncmies, the Commun- 
ist geveraments have proved capable of using their limited reseurces 
with considerable effectiveness, by applyiag them selectively ia 
critical situstions. 


Ia the case ef Cube, for example, we esntributed approximetcly 





1 em well ewere of the limitetions of the size of thie year's aid 
request, including the belance of payments problem and the desire 
te heep the budget withia bounds. Hewever, ualess we move 
immediately te inform the American people ebeut the asture of the 
situation we are facing, I fear it will beseme impossible te do so 
at a later date. 





If we went an edequate aid progrem in the yeers shead, we must 
begin now to help the people aad the Congress te understend the 
real aeture of the cituation we are facing aad the initial significance 
of the decisions we are making. 


I keow there ere many who believe thet the Americen people cre 
iagapable of understendiag, mech lees mestiag, the challenge. 
They sey that the economic needs of the lesser developed areas 
ere tee tremendous — thet the Communist esenemis offensive is 
teo enormous end fieres. They say thet we ceanst poesibly per- 
suede the Congress and the people to commit the resources required. 
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I believe the speech is sow east in a rather low key end that it 
deals too much with techaicel censideretions whieh are likely te be 


mere appealing to professionals than te the general public. 


1 would like to see the entire speech emphasize poiates which 1 
have made in this letter, with a broad, beld eweep which will help 
us te capture the public imagiastion. 


As a minimam, I suggest 6 new introduction to the epeoch, 
together with a few other specific moderetions in its text, which 
1 am ettaching te this letter. v— : \/ 


Tt is impossible for me to everestimete the importance | attach 
to this matter. I believe thet the future history of this ceustry ead 
the world may well depead upon the boldness of eur concepts of this 
erttical moment end upon cur ability te esmmunicnte these euacepts 
widely. If we fail te de se new, when the President's popularity is 
so great, I seriously doubt we will be able te de se in 1962, 1963, of 
1964. 





I have written frankly, as I know you would want me te do, 
With ay wermest regards, 


, Sinserely. 59 
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"ate: arch 2, 191 
Time: Morning 
Place: Foreign Office 





Rarticineste: 
N.S. _ Federal Republic of Csrmany 

inder Secretary Sall aerate ometaey , 

smpaseador Dewling van Scherpenberg 

Uinister Scurgerie Ministerialdirektor Dr. Harkcrt 

Mr, Schaetzel Ministerialidirigent Or. Hees 

i=. Rashieh Dr. von Schveinits 

Mr. Dator Dr. Dumke 

Mr. Cetsin 

Mr. Cisauskas 





Subject: New U.S. Aid Program end Proposals for Fourth DAG Meeting 








Copies to: 8/8  B/PAC EUR 10/ogs 
0 K OFD-2 RA USRO/ Paris 
P ICA ED E-2 USEC/Bruseels 
om — 





State Secretary van Scherpenberg walcomed Under Secretary Ball on 
behalf of the German Govermment, and hailed the cpportamity to examine 


with friendly 
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witu friemlly frwkerss and ao coupe-:tive spirit comacn nrobtems in zrerurs- 
ticm for the Pourti: 4", .ceting. 


Jmler secretacy wii ~ sdsounded iu himwl. © tren referred to the socnimg 
of ~ new veriod of -tlunti: cooperation. ‘'e senticned that the .emte hud 
juct ruvified <4). wirtici stion in the °C" shich cre ieesident re urled 
a@ eh irvorvent cnstrurest of weh sootersticn. “ne of the cont viw .2ts 
~afrontinzg the +" would le ihe p> emblen of juscifyin: tre develoviry 
countries’ hove for rceuscomisic »pro ress. shis ms Umecrtent -wt only 43 
1 scorsl obliyr-ticn of te est but wlan ow nw more of shammelin: thse 
ecantries' encrgicas constructively 3% th.t they aijsiit not be dram inte we 
coeist orbit. Im the c.crt time Us Under o-crevary was here he realized 
the “ederul .epublic also vieved ti.is oroblew in the aa-r lirht 


imder ‘scretary ‘ail wished tc aske sumrestions to "ei: the «1° meet 
its crslien-e sore effectively un) a mane known in advance to his frosts 
tne substance of « mew J.u. aid ore mu whic would shortly be aniwunced by 
the Veesident. This nrogra* would mi) for a very large effart by the v., 
wit: authority to commit rescurces wer a long »veriod since develonzenut uid 
e's a vroblen which could not be met by « sinsle-yeur, cr even « two- or 
three-yeur prorrea. .eocunmdly, 4 lo'weter: prom: wemld enacle the U.S. to 
~avcud sore effectively w the foliowlng busic typce of situations enc: ugte red 
in the less veveloped countries: (1° Unumtriecs in which little hope ci fal 
econumic develc;ment eziuted, althow) strategic nnd volitica) consicerat foas 
we quired the extencton of finuncial aid. Ile cited Jordan as = omunatry in 
“his cutegory. (2) Jountrics eshic, onriired ocial and economic ini ms iruc- 
ture usaislauce ws s urerequisite i. Jeweloument. (5) Countries al vealy 
in Ue develonment stage, sich hac to be assured of external resources in 
‘rier te »-lun effectively further « ‘vances und to unlertuke the reouisite 
sutereal o-nsures to ensure such pro tress. 


specifically, the “resident ws avkin: Le Cungress ior nuiiusity to 
wre Lice the gomehv.t ciffiae aic offoecta of the "US. within a sine ree 
uvercy unter the overall autnority of the .-cretary of State. ‘his sould 
ermble the (.40. to achieve the wasi we of efficacy in ite aid wro,reme by 
commnJin« a Dleszible mix of varives types of «id w met the » riuble 
requicenerts of the Jeveloping courcrics. For omople, Cie menos «: | 
ve cmporered tc extend grants for technics smisiance, very lonq-term cresicc 
at lew in t yates anu repayments i soft currecies if necesanry (ue | + 
“ibuld probably be i: this category), and te utiliziti.n -f 
products. ‘.\:. overseus missi~ne resoonsible for 
Guatr’ aid vrosows «nid alco be sctrenstiened to facili. 
mining and to provert tuo litvle atleution being “aid tc <' 
| OM ENy one project on tre comtry's overul] mada te raltve otf 
s.3tuin:ne "rowth. 









Jimtier vecretury "all amohasize! thin peomm becavce of t @ Lares cunss 
oti cequceted of vcmpreos at a tiw when revenues were subdrtuctia: y 


retuced 
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reduced ‘ce mas ¢* t © ijicpestic receuzi wn. iy iction urmleriined the 
izoortance sic. the iouinistration ueicrhe/d uw: ievelonment aid. 


iro emter cceve cy sis’ wiche] w Jism t: sacODstunwe of Lne oroorsals 


ghic: ve suule ocet to the (WG. wea al. reo. eid 2 yenoral a: Te ecnt 
“7 ¢hs * owllescion of the atwansod semtrie: «. helo less develoved 
tountri ct ™.i vs pei feaastiankms ;crowta. § “?meru.l consensus would be 

require’ on te wc WM meet this mal. = tw 7.5. view, tec priuciples 


were invelvee Sere. Vue war quantitative for wiicr ee nad om -recice forsww'a. 
nut belicved tnat t.< syernemle comributicn of “\4 menbers ight a-orcaiw tle 
vee vercent of J. annually on o ay;stew tized bal.elary basis as auch as 
sossible. . ‘ is wes ect, however. he wwilt my ent thet other relevant 
factors suc’ «a» ilitary contributions should uleo be taken into accrunt ~~! 
that the orincinle of vrosgressivity be acoptes in wich the richer ~wuntrier 
would assume « larger relntive share of the mammon burden. hese were, 
yowever, all mtters for the exnertu to discuse. 


The vecund principle referred to the quul’tutive nature of deveicncent 
aid which had to be considered in confunction with tne quantitative measure. 
In the U.S. view, foreign aid should neet the three genernl tyves of sit- 
ustions to be encountered in the leas developed muntries listed above 
Und>r secretary %a]] would exclude primarily onomercial, s-ort-term (uni -r 
seven years). high-interest credits since they fonernlly represented 
& burden on « doveloping country’s resources rather than a net addit:on 
thereto. The U.S. definition of genuine foreign aid embraced grunts, loans 
reoayable in local currency, or if in hard currency t’en for very lung 
atortization periods (20 to 5U years) an! at very low rates of interest 
(2 percent or about 2 percent). Th Under Ceerctary recognized that the 
latter involved a aibstantial element of prunt ascistance and ne thioarht 
thit this was cesiruble. “oreover, aid to be effective had to be considerev 
within the framework of the recipient country's overall developmunt needs 
ratber than on the isolated virtues of a sin;sle project. “he Jmer Jecretury 
also wished to mention thut in his view the balance of payments was relevant 
in determining not the amount but the for: of assistance, thit is, whether 
or not aid diould be tied. 


The secom) gemeral proposal to be preacnted to the DAC would be a rec- 
cowndation to establis’ a reportin; sechanies which would represent an 
improvement over am! expunsion of t'e present system. |t wus important 
tnat O\0 members be collectively ini crmed anout the detuils of each menber's 
incividual pregrame in every country. le riimsclf bac been unfavorably 
iswwessed by the fact that U.S. of f.cials workin: in “ur -astern countrics 
did not poseess exact inforuition on the assintence crores of other 
friendly countries in those areas. ‘recise and connlete exchane of inforc.- 
tion war an indispeneable firct utew in a more effective fre wrid aic 
effort 





“mcily. the tinder Secretary »voceed te reco-rend *hat morte---i- 
the D\G te «ussisned at hig levels :n order to enable decisivunsy to be taken 


nore effectively 
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more effectively and ;avidly.  wuui: «lo recsuernd tit a pormanest 
cmiraan vt Govniate: ol aouid be t... te apenas J.!1 lime on 0 probdlene. 
+ ,ermanent chairmn, eceiy..ed @wite f2l) inctermiti-r on seaber cacabilities 
ai ore umams, would be cole ty suggest wesilic 2ro.-cums tc individual 
‘untrics OF GW “e@verAl @urtt.ies actin: 1 o..2ort. Whe chaimman shoul- 
c~ au “ween ia view o1 the seast «aupefience of t-@ Uw. in t is field 

ge. (72 ++ tese ww its «aid 2frort 

State oferwlorv Vial SCetmctou.'@ cir tet Lis apececiution for the 
Jucer “-ceetarv’s «fatexveaty whics Ye thotes* were --rvy imoortant “ith 
recacd te crartiag ti Daumnten of develuoment uid, oe “Aid thet 2 one percent 
Go" eune! «19 contribution a3 notities by « .°e jseccivity Corculs saa: 
bisicallvy «sot onaccectable tc te scder.! at*ia. “lowewar, it wor.’ te 
eCirficult te deteraine rel« tive tw tlcaal «17th uwder to apply ore ter ici- 
vity. ae *lse sum ected for coraidcrat .n yer sy ita income adjusted by 
celative ‘urciasin« cower ac 1 aure afcoiute criterion of ability to con- 
tribute teow e ther Gl- or tae bita.ce of yrents. Among possible distor- 
ticns be cited the fact that Cocraunist “risen sould be in the forefront if 
Ti’ siem avce used ac a yardstick of national wealth, while the U.K. sould 
use fT yvourly if only the vu .aice of s* ymenis were looked at. The ‘tate 

; ‘cretary then grote] sowe 1959 cat, on por ecagiia aicome for several 
countries: the United iitutesenS2,7°0s owitteriui-- 1,503 Sweden--: 1,9 0% 
the Jnited inentom “1,2€0: selgivw 1,200; Pemce “1,140— and the “edersl » 
Revublie “1,100. Corrections for mlitive ‘“terwsl purehusin= sewer envld 
ecaie the + OS. per capita inoue duwn tc “1,00"'. Yowowor, the «heolute 
mapnitede of u country's Vhs skcu)d ale wer tuken inlo account s tat © . 
aticity te ontribute would not be gagnificd by ua diueced per cupits 

income noc winiwized by takin: the ioer figure tt enald fall somew.-re 

in hebween. “‘e ~entioned thesw faciors 42 cointe thit would hive to he 
wnsidered in arrivin: at an acceptable and wmn'tistic sensure of a mwurtry's 
capacity tr contritute to develosment aid Sut he beliewed that the problem 
eas not insurern»le, although adjustment an’ flexibility would be required 


Dr vw och roenberg expr-ssed more comcoem 2 ut a qualitative defini- 
tion of aid. Yor examole, the availability of exvort ca-ital, ncluling 
arunts, frov the smller developed c’untries wi .iavortionstely loss ths. 
from tue lurver developed ountries since the forver had Limited internal 
morkete and ¢coquired relatively wore foreis: cu ital to gusta:na desira) le 
level of croductivity. lh stressed the im or soce of eomeidering 

privnte crodits in d ieranine wu cwuntry's total aid 

- In thto respect te cercioned thut the unefulness of wowercial 
not ie cinimiged cinco these often fLranced the 6 aundest 

+ Van Ocherpenbery tckucw) sco} thut specia! «seis tance 
sreludin aicat be apuropriate pert.¢ 1.:4*.en a country wna at 

4a very tive level of develonment. cvever,  ‘eliewed that grants 
s.wuld ve the exception rather than the role and tot even long-term, Icr 
interes crtlits ro ayablo in soft currenc’ ..%) .- ferable to ottriyht 
grunts, it sae imvortant in hie view thit tue “AD snowld dewlop procedures 


contribu 
credits 







and mite 


Ps “On tery * 
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: 
und rules vreli.tiays &% quulitctive critert: st >cMally. This would -lo ) 
soviate tm .cssibi'tity of invidiows cor: ++* sons oy (Ce on the different 
‘. . of saciatance «xtenied by tenor c untrics. 

Al thay TT. wo JSCherventerg es oct tern ve.) copuninted wit’ the 


r-mvuctiad Cr . sork of the C. nis tritiul o::ctire cus favornbdte 
te Inter .cecctury “.' 19 crexesal for « »ruinert *haicmr wr w ald be 


an «omtricaa. “* 2)ec a creed that 17 shoul’ act « « clesring-iouse oF 
/ormt .» on wibers’ aia proaras but he delievos tmat detailed excnu-to 
coulé orcoaw ly be worked out more eatisfactorily +* tae field level. ‘e 


said that elements of comoctiiicn auld c.ntinue ‘© exist So icmg a8 e4joct- 
ye 2° «9e@eietance .a8 giver by 4!) comntetes irc'udins: tre U.S. This s=inat 
“emer a 11 erchan~’e on all orojccts . diffionlt geal to sacnieve. je 
expreseed sarcrice at the Uni reiccretury’s stutonent that 6.5. forei,m «id 
officia'r ‘+ t’= of met did aot lave data ~ cers cro mec in *hcee 
countries «4 le sw upler the im»ression thit t is eng in fact being ere rcs. 


ine meeting adjourned at this voinut. 





Drafted b.: 
E/FN:ACizauskas 
Bonn 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 
Dete: Merch 20, 1961 
Time: 3:3 p.a. 
Plece: German Foreign 
Office 
Perticipents 

U.S. Federel Republic of Germeny 

Under Secretery Bell Stete Secretery ven Scherpenberg, 

Ambessedor Dowling Foreign Office 

Mr. Scheetze) Dr. Harkort, Foreign Office 

Mr. Reshish Dr. Hesse, Foreign Office 

Mr. Retor Dr. von Schweinitz, Foreign Office 

Mr. Bourgerie Herr Dumke, Foreign Office 

Mr. Getzin Dr. Henckel, Economics Ministry 

Mr. Roe Dr. Stedtfeld, Economics Ministry 


Herr Seiberlich, Economics Ministry 
Herr Klemser, Finance Ministry 


Subject: U. S. Proposals for Fourth DAC Meeting 


Copies to: s/s f.2 B/PAC RA USRO Paris 
OFD-2 EUR ICA USSC Brussels 
GER _Treasury Amembassy Bonn - 4 
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Under Secretery Ball began by seying thet he would like to mention two 
pointe regarding the matters discussed during the morning meeting. He believed, 
first of ell, thet the defense effort of each country should be en element con- 
sidered in trying to errive et « feir shering of the burden of development 
eid. Secondly, he wished to explein the U.S. ettitude towerd commerciel 
investment. He believed that in the pest the U.S. tended to overestimste the 
velue of financing from privete industry. In 1947 the reconstruction of 
Burope could not have been echieved so repidly if the major part of the 
financing hed been extended on « commerciel besis. Now the situation of 
the underdeveloped srees is oconsiderebly more difficult. The less-developed 
countries do not heave the steble governments, esteblished institutions, 
teohniosl skills end cepitel which were aveileble in Burope. It is very 
difficult to equeesze sevings out of people in the less-developed eress end 
still provide for their minigum needs. Thus cepitel will have to come from 
ebroed, end most of it from foreign governments. Commercial credit, moreover, 

. dows 4 
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does not mect the belence of peyments problem of the recipient countries. 

This kind of credit will creste problems so that these countries will have 

to be beiled out by others. Thus while commerciel credit may pley en encillery 
role, it cen do no more then thet. Also, commercial credit should be put in 
the context of the development plen of the recipient country. There heve been 
ceses where the supplier hes encoureged developing countries to emberk on 
foolish end uneconomic projects. Therefore, U.S. experience shows thet the 
bulk of the financing must be made evaileble from the public sector on very 
fevoreble terns. 


Dr. ven Scherpenberg replied thet there cannot be much difference of 
opinion on these points. The Federel Government believes thet private 
investment should be included in the totel sssesement of sid effort. Private 
investment, however, cannot be distributed evenly; sbout 40 per cent of Germen 
foreign investment goes to Latin Americe while other countries like Ghene and 
Ethiopie heave little chance of ettrecting privete investment. This does not 
meen thet we should teke full sccount of investment in calouleting the sid 
burden, elthough it does come from the economy of the donor country. With 
regerd to the belence of payments position, Dr. van Scherpenberg said the 
Federel Republic hee been socused of extending too much in the way of 5-yeer 
export credits. He believed, nevertheless, thet this type of financing wes 
sound, end thet commercial trensactions should not be mde to compete with 
longer-term credits. At the seme time, he edded, « lerge proportion of these 
export credits cannot be met on time end the Federe] Republic is therefore 
required to serrenge refinencing. Dr. ven Scherpenberg thought that all types 
of finencing should be sssessed within the totel progrem of the recipient 
country, end should be releted specifically to the belence of payments posi- 
tion of the recipient. Thus there would eppeer to be no basic difference 
between the Germen end the U.S. views on this issue. 


Dr. van Scherpenberg went on to sey thet he thought privete investment 
was the best possible form of financing since peyments are not msde until 
the project has become profitable. With regerd to internal cepitel formation 
in the less-developed countries, he believed thet one must eccept thet this 
cen only be done by governments; it is necesasry to have government plenning 
end government finencing. He eleo stressed the importence of good will and 
cited the exemple of penniless refugees who hed formerly been successful 
businessmen. Many were able to recoup their fortunes repidly lergely on the 
besis of their good reputetions. 





The Stete Secretery sleo pointed out thet in most ceses it was not the 
supplier who persuaded the developing country to underteke uneconomic projects 
but the other wey eround. He seid he was of the opinion thet steel works 
hed very little to do with economics. 


Under Secretery Bell suggested thet the two sides try to agree on the 
terms of reference for the experts working group. He thought thet while 
there may be some differences, it might be possible to egree on the besic 
figures. He believed thet the’ qualitetive aspects were es importent es 
the quentitetive espectse beceuse over the long term « grant is « greeter 
burden then @ losn. He thought thet it aight be possible to agree on genere] 
principles, including recognition of defense effort and the element of pro- P 
gressivity es well es essigning velues to different types of sid. 
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Dr. ven Scherpenberg agreed thet the experts should consider both 
qualitetive and quentitetive espects. He considered it importent to 
exemine first the possibility of finding « simple messure of generel burden 
on the besis of GNP end, secondly, s simple enswer to the question of 
progressivity, perhaps on the besis of per capite income. He also thought 
thet it might be useful to exemine whet other elements might be edded to the 
stenderd. He doubted the velue of trying to define progressivity end 
believed the other elements entering into the picture, such as defense effort, 
should be borne in sind but without calouleting them. With regerd to quseli- 
tetive considerstions, he thought the experte should somehow try to develop 
idess on the needs for different types of sid — grants, herd end soft loens, 
subsidized loans, eto. 


The members of the technical vorking group vere then designeted and 
the meeting ves edjourned. 


Ryt 
Robert N. Beesmlo:Merch 21, 1961 
American Eabessy, Bonn 
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3/1f HW 
TO: pny. A ° 


FROM: B/FAC ~- Seymour Weiss .* 






SUBJECT: Marshall Study 


1, I met yesterday with Mr, Bowles, Mr, Marehall, Mr, Hughes 
and Mr, Newman to discuss the assignment of Mr, Marshall to a re- 


2. Mr, Bowles (who had to leave midway through our meeting 
to keep another appointment) outlined his views as .o what the Marshall 
study should attempt to achieve, He emphasized that it should be 
an objective effort to get at the real motivations which underlie our 
military programs, He acknowledged that we might for a variety of 
reasons have to strike @ posture of justifying the programson grounds 
other than their real motivations but that when we did, this should 
be @ conscious act, Thus if we were required to undertake military .) 
aid for political rather than military reasons we should be candid 
at least to ourselves and thus be in a better position to assess the st 
implications of our action, While stressing the theme of objectivity ~ 
and indicating that the result of the study might well show the need for 
an increased fund availability, Mr, Bowles made it clear that he would . 
hope that the opposite result might demonstrate itself, “\ 


3. Mr, Marshall asked a series of questions, most of them 
substantive in nature, presumably as a effort to begin to re-acquaint 
himeelf with some of the major trends of thinking on military & 
ite problems, virtues, etc. So far as I can tell on the basis of this 
exchange, it appeared to me that Mr, Marshall was approaching the 
job with a quite open mind, (but this is necessarily a judgment based 
on fragmentary evidence), 






4. Mr, Marshall requested various documents, memoranda, 
_ @te. which were mentioned in our conversation, and | have provided 
| him with thie material, He will be out of town today but will return 
on Wednesday to take up the task full time, So far as | am concerned 

the firet and most immediate problem which he must face is that of 


timing t 
“~ 
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timing. Mr. Bowles is still thinking in terms of about Mayl. Since 
Mr. Marshall will begin his effort on March 22, I think such timing 

is entirely out of the question if any useful end product is to be hoped 
for. This is a matter on which you can personally be helpful, You 
mentioned that you planned to talk to Mr, Marshall at an early oppor- 
tunity and 1 would suggest that you begin to inject a more realistic 
consideration of the time factor into his thinking, Assuming | have 
the opportunity to do so I propose to raise this matter with him myself, 


The following para, was not included on the copies of this memorandum 
which were dispatched as shown below, 


cc:Mr, Wilson 
Mr, Kaplan/ Mr, Tank 
Mr, Baxter 
Mr, Daspit 


Mr, Peters \ 
Mr, Higgins 


Mr, Hulick/ Mr, Parelman 
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USIA Embassy telegram 1504 

jams US and Federal Republic technical affairs discussions held 

SMB March 20 and 21 on quantitative and qualitative elements 

FRB of foreign aid. At meeting morning 22nd attended by Under 

4 Secretary Ball, Ambassador, Van Scherpenberg (Foreign Office) 

TRSY and others, suggestions of US experts on possible areas of 
agreement were examined. Van Scherpenberg expressed substantial 

RMR agreement with US suggestions but proposed some minor modifi- 
cations. Also stated he would discuss suggestions more fully 
with Federal Renublic experts and possibly with Cabinet prior & 
DAG meeting London on March 27. Both sides agreed this morn- 
ing's discussions would be set forth in informal minutes, s 
and these follow: p 


“Possible areas of agreement: 





"L) With respect to the principles of burden sharing and o 
their application the following points of possible agreement 
were identified: 


"A. & figure of roughly one percent of the combined GNP's 
of the-DAG countries is an appropriate general target for 
foreign aid. 





"B. The DAG should serve as an instrument for discussing 
and proposing a fair allocation of this joint aid effort. 
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"C. The determination of fair share should not await agreement 
by experts on a precise formula since the final determination 
of what is fair is necessarily a political matter. 


"D. The principal test of what is each country’s fair share 
is ‘capacity to pay', as measured by its national product or 
income, adjusted to take*due account of the use of its popu- 
lation demardperhaps of divergences between actual exchange 
rates and the purchasing power of national currencies. 


"E. The final allocation should reflect some measure of 
progressivity -- the richer nations should contribute a 

larger fraction of their income than those who are less 

rich. The reduction of gross national product or national 
income by an exemption of 100 - 200 dollars per capita to 
arrive at a ‘contribution base’ might be a good way to achieve 
such progressivity. 


"F. . In determining fair share for aid, appropriate account 
should be taken of contributions to the common defense. 


"2) With respect to qualitative aspects of aid, i.e., the 
types of financial flows to less developed countries which 
will qualify as aid, the following points of agreement were 
reached: 


"A. Private and public financial aid which is extended to 
the less developed countries on commercial terms is both useful 
and to be encouraged. 


"B. The appropriate composition of assistance of the less 
developped countries -- the combination of grants, long-term 
soft loans, long-term hard: loans, short and medium term 
assistance -- should be determined by the needs and stage 
of development of the recipient country. 
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"C. There is today a need for a substantial expansion of 
long-term assistance on terms more liberal than appropriate 
for private finance. 


"D. The governments of the DAG countries must meet this 
need for long-term non-commercial assistance. 


"E. In the determination of fair shares, account must be 
taken of the fact that aid provided on such terms consti- 
tutes a greater burden on the donor country than public or 
private finance on commercial terms." 


US experts accompanying Under Secretary Ball inclined believe 
that foregoing maximum Federal Republic willing explicitly 
agree to at this stage. 
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CONGRESS ASKED TO EXPAND President Kennedy hes asked the Congress foe 
FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM  #§§ @ multi-billion doller suthorization for « 
long-range FPood-for-Peace Program. The re. 
quest is based on the conclusions and recommendations of the President 
FPood-for-Peace Director, George MoGovern, and is contained in the <« 
farm bill which, emong other things, extends and strengthens the core 
of the Pood-for-Peace Program--the Agricultural Trede Development ang 
Assistance Act (PL-480). The President has stated that the revised pil 
will enable the US to correlete ite agricultural progrems more effici 
ly with our foreign aid and permit the US to meximize the rise of our 
egriculturel productivity to further economic development, peace and 
freedom in the world. The President hes elseo set up en American Pc 
for-Peace Council composed of prominent citizens to edvise the Food- 
for-Peace Director, develop public information on world hunger, and 
enlist support for the atteck ageinst hunger. 





The McOovern recommendations specifically emphasize the need for 
@ vigorous progrem for the utilization of US surplus agriculturel ¢ 
modities as « pert of economic development progrems and for improving 
nutrition in the developi countries. The request to Congress is f 
suthority for a five-year $7.5 billion program for Title I sales as 
well as other amendments to PL-450. The Secretary of Agriculture 
still determine the quantities and commodities which are to be diss 
of under PL-460.but the right to determine which countries should get 
surpluses would be shifted from Agriculture to the President. 


Title I According to Mo@Govern's report to the President, the 
surplus agricultural disposel program has been hampered by the aiffi 
culty of enteri into long-term agreements under Title I (sales for 
local sucvencies} A perticuler problem is the fact thet totel obit 
getions under a1) agreements must remain within the current tote) 
suthority, which for 1960 end 1961 is $1.5 billion per year. Aut 
to commit funds for this celendar year hed been depleted as the ¢ 
mitmentse for the May 1960 multi-year Indien agreement hed to be met. 


To correct 
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, ‘° fo correct this weakness in the program, the President asked the dor 
for increased euthority for the remainder of calendar year 1961 and for 


a long-term extension of PL-%860,. The House and Senate have elresdy ap. 
proved the request for $2 billion in edditional autnority for this year, 
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and the President on May 4 signed the legislation. 
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Committees are hold. 


ing bearings on his request for extension of Title I until 1966 and ror 
en authorization of $7.5 billion over the next five years, mo more ther 


$2.5 billion of which would be committed in any one calendar yeer. 


This 
euthorization, the Administration believes, would provide the Clexibility 
needed for long-term agreements, at the seme time eliminating the possi. 


bility thet a1] funds would be expended in the first year or so of 
operation. 


(It might be noted that @ $2.2 billion multi-year agreement 
hes already been signed with India and that long-term Food-for-Peace 


agreements are under consideration for Brezil end Pakisten. 


agreements would run about four years and provide for the sale of 
approximately $600 million of commodities to each country. 


The President hes also asked the Congress to amend Title I to 
euthorize the building of national food reserves. 


These letter 


Under thie provision, 


the President would be authorized to make surplus agricultural commodities 


eveilable through the CCC for the establishment of such reserves. 


ments with the recipient country would require payment in dollars or 
locel currency depending on the terms of the agreement, but the payment 


Agree- 


would not be made until the commodities were withdrawn from the reserve. 
Enectment of thie amendment would encourage the creation of badly need- 
ed reserves, since many of the underdeveloped countries ere susceptible 
to drought end other naturel disesters which cause wide fluctuations in 
crops. Even those countries which heave storage fecilities have found 


it difficult in the past to fill them with US commodities, 


they have hed problems in financing such purchases. 


Another amendment would ellow reuse of foreign currencies which 
represent principle and interest from PL-480 loan repayments. The pre- 
sent bill is silent on the use of such repayments end in the best this 
has not been @ matter of concern because repayments had not yet started 


to accumulate. Repayments now, 
continue to do so. 


Title IV Amendments 





however, bave started to grow end will 


Particular emphasis has also been given to 
long-term doliar saies under Title IV. 


This Title was added to PL-480 
in September 1959 but no agreement under the Title has yet been com let- 
ed. 


The Title would be broadened to encourage increased dollar sales 
through long-term supply agreements and through the extension of credits. 


Sefeguards for usual marketings, 


the use of private trade channels, etc., 
would be required eas under Title I. 





TitlesII end Ill The benefits of emergency feeding programs and 
their continued use is also emphasized in the MoGovern Food-for-Peace 
report. While these progrems have been successful a8 @ visible demon- 


stration of US help to the needy, MoGovern believes that they have 
the food thet hes 


been too limited in number and volume. 


In eddition, 


been offered is limited and generally supplied for a relatively short 
period of time. He recommended that the Administration encourage new 


programs of thie type and expand old ones. 


Authority for such programs 


is conteined in Title Il (which provides for famine relief and grants) 
end Title III (which provides for donations of food to voluntary agencies 


for foreign assistance to the needy.) 
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To meet thie objective, the President hes asked the Congress to 
extend Title II through December 31, 1956 and to continue the present 
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yeerly euthorization of $300 million in sddition to any carry-over. sir 
There is no stetutory limit of Title III expenditures since such do- thi 
nations ere siapiy treated es losses by the CCC which receives an ennve) for 
eppropriation to cover losses. oom 

The McGovern report stresses quelity es well as quantity es « a 


fector in Pood-for-Peace aid. It cells for en improvement in the 
veriety of our food peckage, including the eddition of protein and 
fet which ere badly needed. The US hes in the past included frozen 


poultry under Title I programs but only in speciel cases. The Presi- 
dent has, therefore, requested authority to have the CCC make aveilabie ties 
not only commodities from its surplus stocks but also commodities from ecci 
private stocks. espe 
Pres 
In connection with this increased emphesis on nutrition, « _- 
special tesk force was appointed to survey the world's food needs not ~* 
only in terms of quantity but in terms of the types of food required dete 
to maintain normal physicel activity and health. The study revesele ecom 
that totel celories, totel proteins, end perticulerly animel proteins, visi 
ere on the whole very low for the underdeveloped areas. Initial cel- supp. 


culations on these needs, however, ere considered a “first epproxina- 
tion” only, which should be followed by @ more detailed, thorough, and 
refined celculation including « fuller eccount of each country's specie) 


situation. 


The McGovern report celis for increased coordination with voluntery 
egencies to find out if eny further chenges are required to render Titie 
III more effective. PFood-for-Peace help in the development of truly 
nationel progrems in needy countries is recommended in addition to the 
establishment of progrems in needy areas where no aesistance is pre- 


sentiy given. 


A large expension of Titie II end III grent programs hes been re- 
commended. The MoOovern report foresees an especially significent 
role for the Peace Corps in this respect. Pesce Corps services should 
be made avaliable to voluntery agencies as well as to governments. 


Certein grent progrems «ere also emphasized. The school lunch 
progres is perticulerly stressed, whether it be on @ government-to- 
government basis or through voluntery egencies. The US hes used surpive 
agricultural commodities for this purpose in Japan, Italy end Tunisie. 
Difficulties were encountered, however, when some governments were un- : 
able to continue the progrems on their own. The McGovern plen would . ith 
permit US support of school iunches for longer periods of time. 


Another unique plen which McGovern desires to expand is the foodc- 
for-work-progres. Under thie progres, surplus commodities are used a* 
wages in economic development projects such as small dems, irrigation 
and dreinage cenals, wells, cisterns, rvrel roeds, reforestation, and 
soil protection end restoration. A pilot project has worked very well 
in Tunisia where for about eighteen monthe workers have received ap- 
proximately one-third of- their pay in surplus food. On May & the US 


signed « 
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signed a $17.8 million work project agreement with Morocco. Unde; 
this program, the largest of its type ever underteken by the Foog. 
for-Peace program, 200,000 tons of US wheat will be utilized by tne 
Moroccan Government as partial wage payments to 200,000 workers 
employed in economic developments projects. Negotiations nearing 
completion will result in additional work programs in Dahomey, Eri: 
Greece, Indonesia, Iran, Republic of China and Tunisia. 








rea, 


Latin American Mission The use of surplus agricultural commog:. 
ties in connection with agrarian reform and other land projects is en 
additional program which the McGovern report emphasizes. This is 
especially significant for Latin America and is closely @llied to tie 
President's “Alliance for Progress.” 





Early this year, @ special mission was sent to Latin America to 
determine how US abundance could serve to further programs of social eng 
economic development in these countries. In all of the ten countries 
visited, the mission found a need for surplus commodities which could be 
supplied under one or more of the provisions of PL-480. For examle, 
wheat sales for local currency could contribute materially to Brazil's 
food and economic development needs, whereas famine relief and private 
agency grants would do much to help the drought stricken northeast ares. 
Title II aid could play @ significant role in Colombia's school con- 
struction effort and rural resettlement projects. Furthermore, the 
increased use of feedgrains toward the production of hogs and poultry 
in countries such es Brazil might increase the availability of protein 
for consumption. As a direct result of the Latin American Food-for- 
Peace mission, Title I agreements have been signed with Ecuador, 
Boliviae,and Brazil. 





The Latin American mission, however, pointed out that food by 
end of itself cannot provide an answer to the overall development 
needs of Latin America. Some of the countries must first develop 
better ideas of the funds, materials, and technical assistance that 
will be available to carry out their programs. Even donation prorcrams 
can be effectively implemented only to the extent that financial and 
technical problems of preparation, transportation, and distribution 
can be solved. 


Multilateral Programs Multilateral programs do not conflict 
with the Food-for-Peace program. On the contrary, such programs as 
UN activities to relieve hunger through multilateral food distributions 
complement the US effort. At @ recent meeting of the PAO Advisory 
Committee on Surplus Food Utilization, the US took the initiative by 
proposing @ $100 million multilateral food fund and offered to contri- 
bute $40 million in commodities. It is hoped that other nations will 
make similar contributions to help meet the needs of the underdeveloped 
nations. 
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I - INTRODUCTION 


Since the end of World War II it has been the policy of the United 
States to stand ready with financial assistance for those foreign countries 
where resources were insufficient to meet pressing needs. Initially, this 
assistance was directed to the rehabilitation of the devastated areas of 
Western Europe and, when this task was well in hand, to their economic 
recovery. Later, emphasis was placed upon the ability of those nations, 
and others, to defend themselves against aggreosion. But in recent years, 
as the industrialized nations have achieved and surpassed their pre-war 
capabilities, the focus of attention has become fixed upon the less 
developed nations of Latin America, the Middle East, Africa and Asia. 

It is clear that in the future American foreign aid, augmented nuw by 
those nations which were themselves its recipients only a few years back, 
will be directed predominantly to tue complex task of assisting in the 
economic and social development of nations, new and old, in the less 
developed areas of the world. 


The development assistance program that is now being shaped is 
intended to meet these new responsibilities. They differ both in kind and 
in scope ‘rom those of the past. The fundamental problems with which the 
new agency will deal are not problems which will be resolved in one year, 
or five, or ten. The task is not to rebuild, but to build; not to restore 
economies but to create them. The needs are urgent. The United States 
must not only manage its own effort, but must coordinate ite activities 
with those of the other industrialized nations which are joining in the task, 
and must help provide leadership for the less developed countries them- 
selves as they strive to further their own ambitions. These are new | 
dimensions in foreign aid programs, necessitating profound re-examination 
of means and mechanisms. 


The peop.ze of the United States have come to realize that freedorn at 
home is affected by the fate of freedom in the rest of the world, and that 
human misery and social chaos anywhere in the world imperil free men 
everywhere. Both our present concern for the state of the world and our 
historic commitments to human dignity and freedom justify our continuing 
attention to the grave problems facing leas developed countries. 


In doing this, we associate ourselves with men of understanding and 
good will wherever they may be. We do not see this as a matter of an 
advanced nation helping less advanced nations -- we have by no means 
solved all our own problems. Nor do we see it as a matter of a big 
nation helping smaller nations. It is a matter of men of conscience, here 
and everywhere -- men concerned with the state of the world and the 
condition of man -- joining hands in the ancient battle against the afflictions 
of mankind. 
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Our goals are these: . 
1. To assist in the growth of social orders responsive to 
the needs of the individual. 


2. To bring about a steadily rising level of living in the 
less developed nations. 


3. To help the developing nations learn the difficult ari 
of accomplishing change within a framework of order. 


4. To help create an international order that will serve 
the maintenance and the improvement of mutual 
security. 


There is a faith that goals ouch as these can be met by means ofa 
development assistance program, but there is also an awareness that we 
will encounter difficulties along the way. Earlier tasks of rehabilitation, 
of economic recovery and of military assistance could be approached 
confidently and expertly. The problems encountered were those to which 
we are accustomed in our own society, and the solutions were as familiar 
to those who needed our aid as to those who brought it to bear. Indeed, 
it was often the foreign courtry, itself which identified its problem and 
suggested the form that aid should take. This is no longer the case. 

The economies, the customs, the political structures and the resources 
of the less developed countries have little or nothing in common with our 
ovm. Each of these nations has special problems which the industrialized 
nations, in their evolution into modern societies, were never called upon 
to face; their economic, cultural and social differences rule out any 
single, simple solution. Rarely can we rely upon basic resources which 
normally we take for granted, such as minimal public health standards or 
widespread literacy. Before we can hope to see answers, we must wage 
our own intellectual struggle to recognize the questions in their proper 
perspective. 


No development assistance program can hope to be effective unless 
it is built firmly upon two broad foundations. The first of these is the 
organization of skilled inquiry to define the needs of the nation we hope 
to assist; to develop techniques by means of which the process of inquiry 
itself may be made more efficient; to establish the knowledge that can be 
brought to bear on these needs and the framework within whick that 
knowledge can be applied; to discover means of stimulating the flow of 
human resources, here and in the less developed nations, into the stream 
of development assistance. The second broad foundation is the detailed 
and imaginative engineering of each proposed solution in terms of its 
actual application in the field, and the education and training of those who 
will be called upon to apply it. 
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DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE PANEL 


PRESIDENT'S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Estimates of the scope, pace and long-term efforts required to 
meet the explosive problems of the emerging nations and regions are 
rising rapidly. Imaginative programs to meet this challenge call for the 
effective mobilization of diverse talents and resources -- public and 
private, national and international. The private business and acadernic 
communities, in particular, must be more fully tapped as a source of 
study, knowledge and experience as well as a source of qualified 
personnel. A Research and Development Unit to serve the pending con- 
solidated U. S. Development Assistance Program is needed to help bring 
about such a mobilization of effort and to ensure that the aime of the new 
Program will be efficiently met and the huge investments involved 
protectec. 


The R & D Unit would have as ite tasks to improve developmental 
planning, to identify requirements and priorities, and to define the most 
effective forms and channels of external assistance to the emerging 
countries; to help generate new knowledge and techniques to meet the 
probleme of the emerging nations; to conduct appropriate experiments 
and pilot projects in the less developed areas; to assist in the transition 
from pilot program to operation; in doing so, to utilize existing institu- 
tions and to help them to provide the necessary trained personnel; to 
create, where necessary, new institutional resources; to coordinate 
relevant R & D activities outside the Development Assistance Program 
and to serve as a unifying factor among the elements of the assistance 
program and to ensure that the entire effort is responsive to our foreign 
policy objectives. 


The areas in which the Unit may expect to be active include the 
natural sciences, and intimately involve the full range of social, political 
and cultural sciences. It must deal particularly in the identification of 
those forces which mold a society, with the adaptation of existing 
technology, with the pursuit of problems that were by-passed in the 
evolution of our own society but which are nevertheless central to less 
developed societies, and to a limited degree in basic research. Its 
primary criterion must be the needs of the operationa: programa in the 
field. 
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The Unit itself is envisaged as small and compact, with a director 
of high eminence, a small professional staff and a large body of able 
and energetic coneultants. Special steps should be taken to ensure the 
participation of individuals from private industry. 


The Unit should lay great stress upor the promotion of international 
cooperative activities and the creation of joint institutione with other 
industrialized nations end the emezgiag countries. It should employ the 
services of acadernic institutions by means of grarts anc contracts 
designed to maintain and strengthen thoge institutions,. should work «ith 
induetrial firms, particularly in the area of adaptive engineering, and 
should enter into joint ventures with private foundations, internatioral 
agencies and other governmental institutions. it should promote action- 
oriented conferezces and studies, and deeign ambitious field activities 
around consultant teams. 


The budget may be expected to attain a level of approximately 
$95 million in four or five years; the Pancl recommends a first-year 
budget on the order of $50 million. 
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Dear Mr. President: 


Last week I discussed the outlook for the foreign aid 
legislation with Bill Fulbright at considerable length. 
Bill feels that the need for a etreng foreign aid bill 
with truly adequate funds and a long-term commitment has 
been vastly increased by recent developments in Cuba and 
Laos. 


If the Administration's reaction to these set backs 
appears to be lergely military and paresilitary, fellowed 
by substantial Congressional cuts in our economic aid pro- 
gram and a rejection of your proposals for long-term conm- 
mitments, the impression created abroad will be most un- 
favorable. 


As you know, the hearings are expected to start around 
the early part of June. This should mean that the legis- 
lation will reach the floor of the House and Senate early 
in July. 


/9C yy, SOIL. 


Our efforts to develop che kind of strong public organi- 
zation and support for this program that we had at the time 
of Lend Lease and the Marshall Plane have, unhappily, not 
worked out as we had hoped. 


I almost persuaded Bill Benton to act as head of «a 
major volunteer organization, but he was too involved. I 


- 


The President, 


The White House. BEST AVAILABLE Copy 
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then tried Chuck Percy, whom you may know as a rather liberal 
Republican who was chairman of the Republican Platform Conm- 
mittee. He was also unavailable. 






There is, of course, some advance public relations work 
going on, although I em afraid the scope is nowhere near 
- Because of this, I hope that you can agree to 
speak at the Eighth National Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development to be held here in Washington 
either June 15-16 or 19-20, depending on your schedule. 


David Lloyd who is handling the arrangements, was in 
to see me last week, and I believe it will be of major inm- 
portance. I am enclosing a letter which I wrote Mac Bundy 
outlining the details. 


I am also hopeful that you will agree to take the 
dramatic step of going before a joint session of Congress to 
make a special personal plea for the passage of truly adequate 
foreign aid legislation. 


This speech would give you an oppertunity te reaffira 
some of our positive objectives in world developments which 
have been inevitably confused by the military nature of the 
Laotian and Cuban emergencies. It would also place your own 
prestige and influence selidly behind the new progres which, 
with adequate funds and long-term commitments, represents 
= greatest single opportunity fer pesitive action in foreign 
affaires. 


It would be most reassuring to peeple throughout the 
world in affirming our constructive objectives in dealing 


with problems of poverty, injustice, and lack of develop- 
ment. 


More than that, it would have a profound effect on the 
American people in bringing their own minds back into proper 
balance in foreign policy matters. 


Bill Fulbright also stressed the importance of a limited 
mauler of private talks with legislative leaders either just 
before or just after the new legislation goes before Congress. 


He felt 
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He felt the most important individuals were the following: 


Dick - As you know, Dick has been opposed to 
foreign generally ever since the days of the Marshall 
Plan. However, Bill feels he is beginning to understand 
the requirements, and that he would be so flattered if you 





a very key individual. Fulbright felt that he too would be 
flattered by any attention you might give him and that would 
have a great influence. 


Bgashe Mickenjaneer = Fulbright feels that Bourke is by 
all s most t Republican as far as this legt’: 
lation is concerned. If we win his suppert, we will be a 


leng way toward getting what we must get. I often wonder if 
Hickenlooper might not be induced to picture himself as 
Vandenburg in the days of the Marshall Plan, and to take a 
major role in getting this legislation through. 


Jerry Ford - Ford, as a rule, has been favorable to 
foreign aid critical ef some aspects of it. Fulbright 
felt that he might be persuaded te see himself in the role 
that Chris Herter took in the House during the Marshall Plan. 








Otto P - It would be foolish tc assume that we 
could get Paseman really to support our views. At the same 
time, a visit with him stressing long tera requirements of 
foreign aid with the view of making the system more effec- 
tive would help a great deal. I know that your visit with 
him on the Latin American aid bill wae instrumental in get- 
ting him to go along. 


Pulbright also made a strong pernonal “suggestion” that 
I ask you to invite the Foreign Relations Coumittee and also 
the Foreign Affairs Comaittee to come to the White House for 
a personal talk with you. He feels that this will pay very ° 
great dividends. He felt that they should be asked separately 


but 
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but that the Appropriations Subcomittees of each House could 
probably be included. 


Let me finally say that I think Bill Fulbright can be 
easily persuaded to be one of the strongest supporters of 
the administration and you personally. Right now, however, 
he feels slightly left out. 


He has not been in the reguler leaders’ conference at 
the White House, yet as Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he has to deal with virtually all important prob- 
lems. His itchiness grows from the belief that his opinions 


have not adequately been sought out. 


What Fulbright would like to do is to feel that he 
could stop by the White House end have ea drink with you 
every week or two. If it were possible to set this up and 
if on every other occasion he would bring some individual 


he feels is in a key position to help, it would pay big 
dividends. 


In view of the pressures you ere under, this is a lot 
to ask of you. But Bill spoke with such feeling and con- 
viction that I thought his views and ay impressions of then 


should be passed on to you. 
With my warmest regards, 


Sincerely, 


‘Sf Chet 
Chester Bowles 


S/S - RO 
MAY 2% 196) 


ve copy of signed orighi.t 
CBowles/pd/em AY 
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ihis is simply to estab 
favor of such an actien for 





The first relates to our eppesrance 


g 
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2 
Inevitably during the next 
will become connected in the public mir with measures an 
which in spite of their are militantly . 
negative, i.e. further litary expendi- S 
tures, an increased spece program to help te catch up W 
with the Soviets and the possible tion of nuclear | \ 
testing. ™ 
“'\ 
However essential to our security, these moves ail ‘\ 
tend to strengthen the image of « nation striving to LL 
keep bad things from happening rather then striving to ly 
create the kind of free societies throughout the world .\ 
to which you are so deeply committed. \ 
The second reason rela the 





tes 
eid progrem by the Amarican pub Congress. 
I'm sure I need not stress te you 
friends of the bill in both Houses view the difficulties 
confronting it -- particularly the 
are the key to its success. A 
you after you return from Vienns 
hearings in both Houses would be 
special appearances of President Truman in behalf of 
Greek-Turkish aid and the Marshall Plan in 
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May 25, 1961 


PERSONAL 





MEMORANDUM TO: The Secretary of State 


I would like to put in one more word about the organization of the AID 
agency, and in particular the rank and salary of ite Administrator and 
four Regtonal Directors. 


Two propositions seem to me fundamental about AID. One is that it 
shculd be under the Secretary of State, and the other is that it should 
command the best possible talent. The first point, which has been 
much debated in the past, now seems settled in everyone's mind. 

Not only te i clear that the Administration will be in the Departrient -- 
it is crystal clear that you ae Secretary will have direct authority and 
responsibility and can exercise it through any etaff officer you choose, 
Thies is parallel to the decisions being made about Disarmament. 


But this is only half the . ‘tle. We shall soon need to recruit half a 
dozen men of the highe.s: quality for AID. It is the universal judgment 
of men close to this kind of talent that this will be Juet about impossible 
if the Administrator cannot rank with the Under Secretary, and the 
Regional Directors with the Assistant Secretaries. This "with" 
should be “with, but after," and in no case should the title of Under 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary be used. It is, oddly enough, salary 
that is decisive in terme of prestige; we can get men at $20, 000 that 
we cannot touch at $19,000. And for the agency as a whole, the extra 
$500 for the Administrator will be worth millions in morale. 


I understand and share your conviction that The Under Secretary must 
be the Secretary's alter ego and full deputy. It seems to me that this 
is a standing and a role which, with your support, any Under Secretary 
can alwaye fulfill, as long as no one actually outranke him. Ali the 
cards are in his hand as long as you put them there. 


Finally, let me say only that the whole concept of foreign ald is both so 
important and so hard to defend, that we ought to give ite soldiers the 
very best send-off we can. They will surely need it as time goes by. 


I have had a word with Bob Lovett on this general topic, and I think that 
in general he agrees with the views of this memorandum, which le not 
an official document but a personal note. 


McGeorge Bundy 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (~ 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY | 
WASHINGTON 





May 25, 1961 


:~. 
Personal Fi 2 
in dee 


Honorable Dean Rusx« 
Secretary of State 





Dear Dean. 


Pursuant to our brief discussion at the Cabinet meeting this 
morning I would like to elaborate a bit further. If you have 
time, it might be useful to review the enclosed memorandum which 
I sent to the Economic Aid Task Force for it outiines our feel- 


ing here in Agriculture. a, 
™_— 
— 


We feel very strongly about the matter of the Economic Aid Agency 

from the standpoint of our anxiety to contribute to doing a good . 
job. The crux of the matter, I expect, as a new aid agency develops 

will be contact and consultation at a high level on the plans and 


programs. 


S 
Le, 
~~ 
~~ 
Here in the Department it is felt rather keenly that Agriculture ee 
has been generally ignored _ and more or less regarded as a kind of Y 
procurement a agency. . We envisage that to have the best program Np ees's 
possible the resources of this Department mst be mobilized, both QQ ete. 
in terms of the use of food and also in terms of agricultural \ 
technical assistance and development programs. JI am sure you know ON 
that running across the board from research through extension, ~~ 
loan programs, forestry, conservation, marketing, and I could go 

on, there are some of the best qualified and mos~ dedicated people 

that can be found anywhere in the Department of Agriculture. I am 

most anxious that they be motivated and organized to give on a 

long-tgrm basis with real continuity of effort the best that they Tl 
have for this essential foreign aid program that you will head. 





You will note in the memorandum that it is our judgment that subjechr 

to operating responsibility in the country and subject to the oO rr 
authority in the Secretary of State to develop a plan for said c i ira 
try, we feel that the delegation-of responsibility to Agriculture . pare 
and other operating departments will be the best way to get an ‘& 
effective, long-term program which will have continuity and call ™ 

forth the best efforts and all the resources of the operating depart- 0 






ments. There may well be, of course, problems of control and 
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2--Honorable Dean Rusk 


direct lines of responsibility which have existed in the past, but 
I think this will depend upon the nature of the celegation and the 
kind of attitude of the operating departments. 


In any event, I did want you to know our thinking and I wanted you 
to know that foreign aid programs occupy a top priority in this 
Department and we feel keenly the responsibility for serving to 
stimulate land reform and agricultural development in the countries 
which will have priority for the attention that is needea. 


I have talked and conferred with Chet Bowles about this before and 


I am sending along a copy of this letter to him. Perhaps some time Sri? oF 
we might have a chance to discuss this. 


Warmest personal regards. 


Sincerely s, 


. 


Enclosure 


P.S. It is good to have you home. Hope you can be around for eels 
a while al 
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FOR BALL FROM MARTIN 00.5. 


1. Increasing perry ay in Department, which I share, over disparity between 
within 


terms contemplated mbth USG for future US loans and what mr other governments \) 


Terms of US Assistance. 


willing offer. Indian Consortium April meeting illustrative: We had assumed A 

India would qualify for softest terms feasible under new US aid program, . 

(i.e., minimum interest, 50 year maturity 10 year grace). Other free world 0) 
\ 






























governments offered assistance to India at conventional interest rates (5 1/2- nd 
6%) maximum maturities 25 years, except Canada which on grant basis. Soviet MW 
~~ 
terms on aid to India at 2 1/2% but maturities only 12 years. y 
2. Such marked differences between terms US and others, likely have “ 
\ 
following consequences: \) 
a. US in effect would be financing repayments interest ami principal to ~ 
others countries, including Soviet Bloc, NQ 
b. Distorts value US long-term credits by comparison others. Country 
4) ing three 15-year credits of same amount considered to provide three 
a Zl s amount US LS<year credit, 
Fam mm -——| C. Extremely difficult explain to Congress why US soft terms necessary 
to... —-—-- = and how i 
— 15 _- f 
Orethed by, u Telegraphic bensmunoe end / 
CFD:ED:SSchmuklersapt 5/26/61 | censuses semreved bv Edwin B. Martin , 
“wer 5B = Mr. Springsteen (informed )A4 \ 
B sy S/S-AEfirant  CSpy is PROMIBITE 
cd 
- —— CONFIDENTIAL UNLESS “UNCLASSIFI f 
MAY 2k 861 Py Classification 
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and how justifiable in face performance other countrie:, | 


d. Relieves pressure on other donors liberalize terms, even over timc. 
also 
3. .m cther hand, ager argued within Department thet would be serious mistake 


© attenht establish US terms substantially harder thar 50-year, zcro or low interest. 


a. Congress might regard harder terms 2s an upper limit and would therefore be 


nlikely to provide authority for the desired degree scftness. 


be Having settled for less than the desirable upper limit, it might be difficult 


~ 


© move toward softer terms, if this proved feasible on basis performance by others. 


spoogno dtp ted exert cpebemxkekemonk Exnoerience in rast has been that difficult 


‘thin USGootain agreement any softening of terms once hard loans eccepted by bcrrower. 


“fect is to “lock" oneself in on harder terms. 


c. The less<developed countries now expect us to scek am use authority for loans 


1 very soft terms. In some cases, e.g, Pakistan, we ;rlan use such loans as means 


ving away from grant aid. We may already have at lea:t implied to some countries 


at we would provide loans on IDA-type terms. At India meeting US indicated very larre 


cnocsed comnitment probably would be extended on terms comparable IDA. May also have 


ven similar understanding to Brazilians. 


d. Liberalization of the terms offered by other dorors will at best be a slow 


ccess. If we do little more than match their terms, the IDC's will be losers in the 


ng inteMim period. Countries not now receiving assistance in significant amounts 
om others (e.g., Korea, Taiwan) would in particular be penalized by a general policy 


at limited the softness of US terms because of the terms of other free world donors 


relatively few countries. 


e. US use of hard | 
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relatively 
[ e. US use offhard terms may result in reduction of IBRD participation in | 


consortium. 
4. I believe US posture should be willingness extend assistance cn at least 
equivalent of, probably in most cases a littlextmk better than, best terms offered 
by important other sources assistance, but we shculd not be much more than step 
ahead of others. We can always review US terms in future and soften if warranted. 
Much more difficult to restrict after very soft terms in wide use. Softest terms 
referred to in President's Aid Message could be considered as desirable objective 
‘er which we require authority, but not as starting norm. This language reads 
' "The terms of repayment will vary from as sooces 50 years for those countries just 
starting on the road to development, to much shorter period of time for those 
countries nearing stage of self-sufficient growtl.." 
: Purpose this approach not to impose tougher conditions on recipients. On 
contrary, intended to exert pressure for general liberalization of terms. ® Balance 
payments burden on recipients can be minimized b: appropriate means. In case India, 
for example, above anproach would probably force periodic review terms by all donors 
and agreement on revisions necessary in terms in order avoid payments problem. It 
would help insure our participation in such revicws on more equal basis and thus 
with more influence on liberalization. 
~ Sc. Recognized here that may not be vossible resolve this issue quickly. Most 
immediate instances wherc question US terms may arise are reconvened India Consortium 


at these te etings 
(May 31) and Pakistan Consortium (June 5). Plan leave mattex/in general terms 


texrix described mmmodaodparioctichoomming para |.sebobbemmosustimgex This along 
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lines ccnsistent vi’. -*opepesed reply -0 President t:./Nehru lettex;pooktrc: we 


workin: hard secure Congressional actions and cooperation other donors, both 
necessary if our aid to bc forthcoming in amount anc on terms which we have in 
minde 

Woula indicate importance terms to other members Consortia but not repeat not 
bind US te fixed maturities or interest rates. In my judgment not necessary for US 
to -rovide details cn terms at India or Pakistan mec tings. 


Appreciate any guidance you wish to provide. 


{ 


., S ~ RUSK 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON , 


7 


May 9, 1962 


" ; . . ‘f . 
MEMORANDUM FOR KM 


TI JP.ESIDENT y 


Subject: Exchange of Wheat and Feed Grains fer Imported 
Foods 


To further the Foed-For-Poacs attent, thts office is 
considering with U. 8. agencies the desirability | 
of exchanging some of Yhe U, S. gfocks of wheat sndfeed | 
grains for imported foods euch u¢ cifise and cocoa for | 
retention in Civil Defense tne Ripa. | 


It {a contemplated that such exchanges, developed 8 a 

r-ufually beneficial bedis, would assis: in ctabilining 

world mnerhet prices and aaliance Unit.d statee relations 

with the supplying countride. gine f 


For many yoars, the exporting countries of Latin Aroerica / 
have been especially interested in set: blishing price - 
stabilising stockpiles: The operating problems hayes been | 
considered in a sumber of internationrl bodiga including 

the Food and Agricalture Organiaation and the United 

Nations Committee on International Comsiodity Trade 

with which the United States only last year became 

affiliated. 





[9-4 /s 0:003 


‘We do not propose to discuss thie idea pubitély becuase 
it might raise unwarranted anpeeinians, bey Seite ond 


abroad. ye 
; George McCereen 
ce: Orville ‘L. ‘Freeman, Secretary'ef Agrigy : 
Luther Hx Hodges, Secretary, of'Co a 
Frank Burton Zllis, DineenR®: ‘Office vil and Defense 


iene ae ves, 
eorge W. Ball, Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Adall A. Berle, Chairman. ‘Task Force on Latin America 
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The Honorable Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 
Department of State 


Washington 25, D.C. oq 
S 
S 
Dear Mr. Secretary: S 
W 
Take 10 mnutes and read the attached. Garst a 
is right and somebody ought to do something about “T\ \ 
it. - > 

oe 

Sincerely, 
6 © 


ae L : U 


Bubert H. Humphrey 
Enclosure 
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COON RAPIDS, 1OWA 
| Te June, 196) 
Senator livbert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
Senate Ollice Building, ae 
Waahlnigton, D.C, % an 
eS 
Dear Hubert, is ae 
og “ ‘ 








I wrote George McGovern this mdi aud thieght some of 

sending you & copy of the letter I wrote him yi decided it's 

letler to write you directly and along tha same 
. 

I write to you as a member of ths sécnid! Foreign Relations 
Committee «-- ae a former member of the Agrigultar al Committee ~- 
as the man who first used the phrase "Food far p "se end asa 
leader of the Benate -- and a close friend af Kennedy and a 
close friend of Adlal Blevensoo, That's quite ‘tow pats} I ove you to 
wear «- but they all hens perfectly. 


a! 
. 






E.eryone in the United States <« everyone Lo the world, for 
that matter «= realizes that there is a contest gold on between the 
Cotnmuniet bloc countries and the industrial countries of Western Eur- 
ope and North Amorica «~ a contest for mens! minds == 8 contest to 
soe who -~- which basic type of political ard econdunic situations can 
produce the best standard of Living ~~ and the happiest’ situations -- 


for the countries which have not bees ‘fo —e 






Practically all of Central and at Ate » moet of Africa 
~~ the Carfhbean Islands «=~ and Southeast Adis; uiler from many 


things but two things they specifically Saf abies i Satan they suffer 
healthwise from a lack of the meat type af aman consump- 
+ tion, Becondly, they saffer terribly from ia 








" eX) “ee 
In the United States; we knew how t6°Hs ise pone sao stagne 


rogether. We produced plenty of the meat | jAchpenl cata 
and we feed it to the schoolchildren in s 





Yate — 


We and we alone are able to math SaakithSlioad te alt of i 
backward countries of the world «+ we have ne knowhow &- in fact, we 
even have the necessity, And this le wholly because we are so produc- 
uve agriculturally, We ought to do as you suggésted quite a few years 
«gO <= we ought to ure this "Food" for "Berce™, You have been right | 
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+ techniques are vot difficuls, Hubert," Our biggest mo « 
ode ciickens, We have roughly speaking, - 1,5 billion bushel- 
core, graty sorghuwme and offgrade whea:. We. are going to have a 
ery great deal of soybeans this fall 20 we will have at least reasonably 


e.tietnct ry supniles of protein. : 8 Me 






We know exactly how to raise c). ichens: -. and in immense num- 
bers, We koow U.at It takes three weeks after 6: g@ an egg to hatch 
‘'* chleke and nine weeks more to make it finest broiler anyour 
everate. We can have broilers three months the eggissact. We 
can bave eege from a pallet six months alter is set, They are tre 
most efficient converters of feed grain Lito the type of protein for 
aman consumption that hae ever been devised, ‘They are not dependent 


upor Le weather. They are not dependent t Upon the 4 Nea of the soil. 


burtheruwre, we have ube ie Ga, mee the models - 
we snow exactly how to do It, We know the cost’ would not be terrific. W- 
wrod have tw have good unloading facilites = good warehouses at *.- 
port cities for a boatioad and a halfol grain = Srould have to have a 
good feed mili at each port or near each big city but we know howto d» 
a.\ of theee things, There is no aitficulty about the technique. 










hd 


li does not even require refrigeration b re @ people in the poorer 












rouctries of the world have always bought ¢ ‘alive and taken them 
home and butchered them in the backyard or. the Hitchen and used them «it! - 
o.tany refrigeration. ,* wet 

> Relieve me, the techniques are not aiétienit ~~ the. ciperte are 

a avallable in quantity -~ and I think all that it take would be about 4 

O three milion dollar expenditure for port fac feed mixing plants, 

O yuck feed trucks etc, quite near to every p gry portcity. We 

Wu) ud have the country lovelved take the res pops {bility for bafrowing the 

a money from The World Bank ~~ the only inaistanc ie that we insist «' 
at leas: half of the poultry and eggs be fed te . cum children in a aclu: 

4 inch arocram, The foreign nme el ‘the other half and pa, 

<. the World 4 Bank back -- ~~ because we re are Gong | eo the feed (ree. 

< Lhave given the matter a lot of Socal and I know that President 

Kerredy i# momentarily most insistent on our,Aglp to Central and Sout!, 

uw America -- where this would work wonderfully, ie it would at firat acem 

@ wine to try to carry it out through the or ganisatlotfot American stalern, 









But 1 thick the thing hae broader aspects so. amt to think that it 
ought t be done through te United Nations,” .I think of any one thing 


tat would improfe our prestige on a worldwide ' ao much as to have 
Adal Stevenson get up in the United Nationa’ and: point out that we «re 
avle and «tiling to be helpful «- and that this la°@ plan we propose to +: 


ara Cire’ «tep -= and mogh my thought is tha: it t be bewt to off~r .' 
(rhend and (oe alike =~ specificaily including ‘China. 
¥5 ‘ Ae 


Sees Pee ae | 
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Not one of Khe Cormmuniet countries are currently producliu,z 

eee'* of t! & meat type of protein, for human consur:. ptio: 

» oe ste of heir own reeds, Bo we have @ tool to use that is 

a>, way available to them -- and won't be available to them for 
s ovlerte yeare at the earliest, 

























, « 


gv “Tag, 

. Ad we have the necessity of getti:.g rid 62 eurplus grains, ' 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, with his Feed) Program, is 
Latug extreordinarlly effective, But even that p -3 und I believe 
i,t te the moat effective program la history «= enly get our pro- 
¢_«tioe dow to about our currert needs, 







or. “29 


‘4 / 
’ 


Try moet be cosets ‘2 ue something like , 200 million dollar« éuNuaw 
‘5 echo gt Ul. COPD, grain sorghumes and ot SrROP wheat that we really 


Lod to get cid of, us 
bie Yess. 
llow dramatic it would be to have Adal on “come back 
‘ «» Sout America and rise up In the United | Nations and make Wut olf-~, 
Weat wo id do for the preatige of the Untied States is hard to imay!ne. 
are U.e guy to put la charge so far as J am concerned, of 

se i°g De peegram, 1 think you ought personally ge over it with the Pree. 

i. You know ae much about the possibilities asJ do. And you area 
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Mr. Stikker indicated an interest in discussing military aid questions | 
saying that long-term knowledge of military aid programs is of course very 
important to tue International Staff in ite planning. He also raised the 
question of aid being terminated for certain countries, noting that he under- 
stood The Netherlands had been told not to expect further military aid. 


Mr. Kohler said that he thought he could best deal with Mr. Stikker's 
question by commenting on the current FY '62 assistance program as it 
affected Europe. This progrem, as Mr. Kohler's recent statement to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee makes clear, is essentially a holding progres, 
being confined largely to existing commitments. However, we also have in 
mind that the review of NATO military planning and strategy currently under 
way, with the emphasis on the build-up of conventional forces, may well lead 
to some modifications in the program. In our statements to Congress, there- 
fore, we bave made clear that this may be the case. In addition, special 
provision will be made for the draw-down from the Departaent of Defense stocks 
of up to $400 million worth of equipment, some of which can be used for NATO 
purposes. The Depaitment of De would of course have so be reimbursed 
later for the value of these stocks. 


1971-39/43r 


Mr. Stikker rajeed the quegtign of the extent to which forthcoming 
military aid figures’ had been made available to the NATO International Staff. 
Such figures are important to the International Staff in its advance planning 
in connection with ite review of: planning and strategy-now getting under way. 
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[ Mr. Kohler and Ambassador Finletter pointed out that the current | 

figures for NATO countries were highly tentative in nature and that there 

was no general provision for making these automutically available at this 
time. Mr. Kohler undertook, however, to see whet could be done in the 

case of specific requests from the Internationa. Staff. Mr. Saint-Mleux 

noted that it would be very useful, for example, if the NATO "Wise Men" 

to be set up to look into the Greek and Turkish economic situation could 

have available the contemplated aid figures for Greece and Turkey. 
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June 14, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The Secretary 
FROM: Chester Bowles 


SUBJECT: The Need to Improve the Administration 
of Foreign Policy 





Our ability to create a more effective, more realistic, 
and more affirmative American foreign policy rests in large 
measure on the ability of the top echelon of the Department 

_of State under the general direction of the President and in 
conjunction with other agencies to produce wise decisions. 


It is equally dependent on greatly improved administra~ 
tive State Department operations, reaching into every section 
and country desk in Washington and out to every overseas mis- 
sion, that will assure that these decisions are carried out. 


The following measures to achieve this greater effec- 
tiveness are either now being taken or are immediately con- 
templated. 


I. Improvement of our Operations here in Washington 








At a recent meeting in my office, I asked each bureau 
head personally to review the operations of each country 
desk and other working components within his bureau. 





These studies are now being completed, and with the help 
of Roger Jones, Bill Crockett and Herman Pollack, I am 
holding meetings with each bureau head to discuss whatever 
personnel changes and administrative changes are required to 
asgure both the necessary experience and fresh perspective 
at all levels of each bureau. 


We should avoid the appearance of a shake up, yet those 
who have been too long on a single assignment and who have 
become somewhat stale and fixed in their views should be 
switched to posts which will offer them a fresh challenge. 





I am 
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I am also making personal visits to each bureau. These 
visits include an hour or more of frank discussion with the 
thirty or forty top people dealing with the new administra- 
tion's policies and the specific problems which concern the 
particular bureau in carrying out these policies. 


II, Improvement of our Operations Abroad 





The letter from the President to all Ambassadors which 
went out two weeks ago establishes each Chief of Mission as 
responsible for the combined U. S. effort in the country to 
which he has been assigned and entrusts him with necessary 
working authority. This action has had a most favorable 
reception. 


To help assure a tactful and effective response to this 
letter, we are sending out a series of guidance letters to 
all mission chiefs. These letters will deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


a. The broad role of the Ambassador as leader, coordina- 
tor, and administrator. 


b. Methods of improving the reporting and policy guidance 
provided by each mission. 


c. Techniques for establishing closer working relation- | 
ships within the American official community. 


d. Techniques for improving the impression created by 
American officials (and Americans generally) in each country, 


e. Methods to insure closer contacts with the internal 
culture, institutions, and people. 


The press of daily business makes it difficult for even 
the ablest of mission chiefs to give sufficient priority to 
programs which involve basic changes in working relations and 
habits. 


To help 
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To help assure the necessary thought and action, each 
Ambassador will be asked to write me a letter within one 
month of the receipt of these guidance memoranda outlining 
precisely what changes have occurred in his mission's 
operations as a result. 


In this way we may persuade each Ambassador to focus 
personally on these fundamental operating questions. The 
response from each mission chief should also give us 
valuable insights into his understanding of his own mission. 
Further status reports will be asked for at periodic inter- 
vals. 


As a second stage in the campaign to freshen up our 
operations abroad, I am planning to hold approximately nine 
regional Chiefs of Mission Conferences abroad between the 
end of July and the end of October. 


These conferences, which will last for two or three 
days, will be somewhat larger than the usual Chiefs of 
Missions’ Meetings. The Ambassador will be asked to bring 
with him his Administrative Officer, the AID Mission Di- 
rector, the USIS Public Affairs Officer, and in some cases 
his Deputy. 


I expect to take with me from Washington the appro- 
priate Assistant Secretary for each region, Roger Jones, 
or one of his Deputies, and high level representatives from 
the new AID Agency and from USIA. 


I shall personally attend each of these meetings. We 
will cover not only policy discussions but the practical 
problems involved in coordinating the activities of our 
various agencies abroad; personnel selection, training and 
management; improved reporting; and so forth. 


I believe such meetings are essential to assure that 
the new emphasis and direction on foreign policy questions 
the President has approved carries through into action at 
all operating levels abroad. 


We are 
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We are now working on initial planning for the first 
three of these conferences, They have tentatively been 
scheduled for the period from July 25th through August 1lth 
and will probably be held in Lagos, Beirut or Cairo and 
New Delhi. In September and October we will follow up with 
similar meetings in Latin America, East Asia and Europe. 


We are also planning to lengchen the normal tour of 
duty at all posts to three years and in some cases longer. 
Although this will require legislation and considerable 
adjustment, it is essential if we are to develop knowledge 
of each country in greater depth, closer personal contacts 
and better language abilities. 


I have also asked for a study of the reports now re- 
quired of each Embassy and the extent to which the number, 
frequency and scope of these reports can be reduced. This 
is essential if we are to free our mission chiefs and their 
top associates for increased travel outside the national 
capital. 


III. A study of U. S. Personnel Overseas 





In 1958 studies were completed by the old Operations 
Coordinating Board dealing with the broad range of questions 
resulting from the total U. S. presence abroad, military and 
civilian. The objective was to persuade the agencies now 
operating overseas to tighten up administrative practices, 
personnel selection, attitudes, etc. 


The OCB made a number of thoughtful recommendations. 
Some of these have been carried out in the intervening 
period. In other instances, however, there appears to have 
been little improvement. 


In any event, the time has come to review this report 
in light of our present operations, to bring its recommenda- 
tions up to date, and to establisi the procedures that will 
assure that they are carried out.. 


Because of the large number of military personnel and 
dependents now overseas, the Pentagon has a particularly 
important role to play. In this regard I have discussed pro- 
cedures with Ros Gilpatric, and a preliminary meeting has been 
set up with Herman Pollack and Bill Bundy. Procedures 
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will then be agreed upon to explore all questions involving 
living areas, PX's, general attitudes, preliminary training, 
indoctrination, and so forth. 


Each regional Assistant Secretary will be asked to 
follow through with the Pentagon and other agencies which 
are involved in his geographic area. 


Roger Jones had an excellent meeting with Elmer Staats 
and some of the Budget Bureau people here on June 8th. A 
number of the problems involved in reaffirming State's re- 
sponsibility for asserting primary authority in the overall 
field of U. S. international activities were discussed at 
length. 


Elmer Staats and the Budget Bureau are taking a most 
constructive and helpful approach to all these questions. A 
special liaison man is being brought in to assure the neces- 
sary follow through between the Bureau and State. 





IV. Foreign Military Personnel in the U.S.A. 


Another area of our overseas operations which we should 
consider most carefully is the thousands of military personnel 
from foreign countries who are brought each year to the United 
States under the Military Assistance Program for training by 
the U. S. military in the use of new weapons and techniques. 
(Ed Murrow tells me that the total budget for this effort is 
half as large as that of the entire USIA.) 


These many contacts provide a ready-made opportunity to 
create a better understanding of our country, its beliefs, 
and policies. 


In cooperation with Defense we are planning to reexamine 
the handling of these foreign nationals who are exposed during 
their stay in this country. Together, we shall then work out 
a program that will improve their general understanding of the 
United States, its people and its policies. 

I am asking Phil Coombs to coordinate this effott, 


V. Reorganization 
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V. Reorganization of the Economic Aid Organization 





I am deeply impressed with the present aid program 
which has been prepared for Congress. In my opinion it 
deals most effectively with the objectives and require- 
ments of foreign assistance. 


However, as I read it, I was again conscious of the 
urgent need for a highly competent administrative operation 
to carry out the program. Criticism of the past operations 
have often been overstated, but many are valid. 


If we are going to get this program through Congress 
and if the program itself is to live up to the objectives 
set by the President, we must vastly improve the administra- 
tive set up and personnel. 


Hank Labouisse and his staff are, of course, acutely 
conscious of this need. Yet, with their heavy load of 
Congressional contacts and day-to-day administrative prob- 
lems, I cannot see how they can devote the necessary time 
to the immediate task of creating a new, highly competent 
organization with the necessary new faces. 


I suggested to Hank Labouisse the possibility of bringing 
in (perhaps on a temporary basis) a high level administrator 
in public administration who would concentrate exclusively 
on the problem of personnel, organization, and assignments. 

I shall explore this possibility further. 


In my opinion, it is also important to find more effec- 
tive ways to use the talent in Labor, Agriculture, HEW and 
elsewhere in operations and planning overseas. It is es- 
sential that the State Department keep close control on 
policy questions. Yet, there are many highly expert people 
in these agencies with wide overseas experience whom we 
should learn how to use. At present many of them feel shut 
out. 
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I am having lunch with Orville Freeman today to 
discuss this question. I have already talked in general 
terms to Abe Ribicoff. 


Cabinet members, themselves, with an interest in 
foreign affairs can play a most constructive role. It is 
our task to find an effective way to put their energies 
to work without disrupting or diffusing our normal opera- 
tions. | 


* * * ” 


This will give you an idea of the effort that is 
being made. Please give me any thoughts that may occur 


to you. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ~ ‘den. a) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY att “ "C44 
WASHINGTON u. 
tg 
June 30, 1961 


Honorable Chester Bowles 
Under Secretary of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Chet: 


Enclosed you will find some correspondence with Ted Sorensen which 
resulted from a New York Times story comenting on what they took 
to be a different approach to Food for Peace by the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The contents are, I think, self- 
explanatory. 


I surely enjoyed lunching with you the other day. If I recall 
rightly, you were going to send me over some material. If so, it 
has gone astray and I wonder if you would check for I would like 

to see it. 


I have thought a good deal about our conversation and we are going 
ahead here in the Department along the lines that we reviewed. I 
hope that by October we will have the study referred to, which is 
described in the memorandum from Dr. Cochrane attached hereto. If 
it is as good as I hope it will be, it should provide some useful 
help in developing our country-by-country plans. I am still strongly 
of the opinion, Chet, that the actual operation of such plans ought 
to be made the responsibility of operating departments and, if I may 
say so, particularly Agriculture, which is so important to the 
countries in question. I acknowledge your admonition that we may 
not here at all times have approached these problems either with a 
very deep understanding or wisdam, yet extensive technical knowledge 
is available here and also very broad experience, and, in the long 
run, it would be my feeling that in this fashion we will get the 
best execution of necessary programs. 


In any event, please do keep me informed. We are seeking to contribute 


in every way we can. Agriculture needs to be a vital force in 
American foreign policy, and we hope to make it exactly that. 


Warmest personal regards. 


Sincerely yours 
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THE WHITE HOUSE pie! 


WASHINGTON 


July 11, 1961 





MEMORANDUM FOR ALEXIS JOHNSON fuer! ty hj) MY 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 


FOR POLITICAL AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





emphasized on several occasions the desiravility of using local 
military forces and equipment in civil works and other projects 
helpful to economic growth. We understand that in a number of 
cases military personnel and equipment are being used for road 
construction, village projects, literacy and other basic educa- 
tional activities of major non-military usefulness. It would be 
useful to have information in Washington evout the current scale 
of such activity and plans for increasing it in the future. 


Country Task Forces and the review of the MAP program have | FILE 
=~ 4 





While the MAAGs probably have most of the information ve 
desire, there may be projects using military forces funded or 
supervised by the USOMs or the Embassies. We suggest that you 
ask the field to supply information on the allocation of military 
resources and people by the UU. S. (including non-appropriated 
funds) and by the local government for these kinds of programs 
in FY 1961. They could also be asked what specific plans, if 
any, they now have for expanding this activity od what problems 
they anticipate. Since we are after facts it should be possible 
for answers to be received promptly, perhaps before final 
Congressional action on the FY 1962 appropriation. We are certain’ 
the Department of Defense will provide any assistance you may need. 


The information received can be used to help judge how mud 
expansion may be feasible and to suggest ways of making an ex- 
pansion effective. It may also point out problems, perhaps of 
the method of funding or project approval, which can then be 


* solved prior to the initiation of FY 1962 operations in the 
summer. 


«| Rostow 


Deputy Special Assistant 
to the President 
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Dear Senator Humphrey: 


Thaok you for bringing to gay attention Mr. Jonathan Carst's 
suggestions op diet and the use of feed grains in underdeveloped 
countries. 


We are taterested in this approach to laprovement of sutrition 
and education in less-developed countries, and in fact it was discussed 
with Mr. Garst before his recent trip to Brazil. If our surplus graios 
could be used to buy eggs and poultry 


| 
: 


increased production will destroy their markete. 
in many of the countries that most need help 
Gesirable channel for distributi 
availability. 


The successful use of eurplus foods in needy Countries through 
@ program as envisaged by Mr. Garst depends upon the recipient 
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Bubert EH. Humphrey, A eae £ ' origin 
United States Senate. é oS. 
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EXTRACTS PERTAINING TO CIVIC ACTION 





1. Extracts from Worldvide Mutual Security Objectives Plan: 





III-B-Para 10. “In furthering U.S. objectives, in appropriate 
cases, encouragement and support will be given for the participation 
of indigenous military and para-military forces in less developed 
nations in economic, social and psychological programs, including 
their use in the construction of public wrks ani other activities 
helpful to economic development. Such participation should not 
significantly detract from the capability of the forces so engaged 
to perform military missions which the U.S. considers essential." 


Mutual Security Objectives Plan, Far East: 


II-C-Para 4, "Promote the development of programs to (a) establish 
sound civic affairs procedures on the part of individuals in the military 
forces and (b) impress on military leaders that troop-civil population | 
relations are a command responsibility." 


Jv 






ctor 0 


f Military Assistance letter of 
ce for r G2 


Part Il-a-B-Paras 3 & 4. . | 
‘ *, 


"3. A military force adequate to cope with internal aggression 
requires strong ties with the enviromment in which it exists. This 
involves civic action as an essential part of military operations for 
combining a basis for consent with capability for coercion -- a range of 
actions employing resources of military establishments in services of | 
recognizable utility to the populace, such as development of transporte- 
tion and communications, health and sanitation, and improvement in 
standaris of food production." 








"4. The forces must be supported as military forces with adjunct , 
capability for civic action, not vice versa.” 


Part II-}-B-P - “Increased emphasis should be placed on support 
of peeticitins = » forces in economic and social development 
ami other "civic action" projects." . 


3. nt of State Instruction, CW-608, dated J 20, 1961 
subject: Military Assistance . 


Part II-a-B-Paras 3 amd 4. 


—_—_" _—_- le, 








"3. A military force adequate to cope with internal aggression 
requires strong ties with the environment in which it exists. This 
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involves civic action as an essential part of rilitary operations for 
combining a basis for consent with capability for coercion -- « range of 
actions emloying resources of military establishments in services of 
recognisable utility to the populace, such as development of transpor- 
tation and commmications, health anid sanitation, ani improvement in 
standards of food production.” 


"kh. The forces must be supported as military forces with efjunct 
capability for civic action, not vice versa.” 


Part Il-a-C-Para 1.b. "To encourage the development ani implementation 
of civic action programs in Latin America, as referred to in paragraphs 
3 and 4 of Section B, military assistance will be used as appropriate to 
support units already so engaged as well as other unite, excess to realistic 
combat requirements, in the process of taking on service and support.” 
8 


Part Il-b-B-Para 7. “Increased emphasis should be placed on support 
of n forces in econcaic andi social development 
ami other “civic action” projects." 
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ICA - Miss May y¢ “4 =PARTMENT OF STATE 
Vl?’ WASHINGTON 


U.has gone over the histroy of 
this correspondence, and does not 
believe any further reply to Freeman is 
required at this time. Mr. Bowles 
and Mr. Freeman have seen each other 
several times since the letter was 
written, and the reply as drafted is 


overtaken by events. sur letter of 
y isgricultural 
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Sincerely, 





Chester Bowles \ 
The Honorable Orville Freeman \ 


Secretary of Agriculture 
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August 18, 1961 FILe 


c° 


Dear Dean: 


I am enclosing a memorandum which outlines the 
rtance of the rural lation 
proposes severa 
g asis and effectiveness to the 
interest of the United States Government in promoting 
integrated rural development in these areas. Among 
these steps is a proposal to establish a small unit 
of expert personnel within the new Agency for Inter- 
national Development to provide direction and 
stimulus to this coordinated and comprehensive approach 
to rural modernization. 










You and I have discussed this matter from time 
to time. It has also been discussed with various 
people in the Department and in ICA as well as with 
experts outside the government. 


I hope you will be able to read the memorandusz 
while I am away and that immediately after my return 
we can move ahead to carry out its recommendations. 


Sincerely, 


WK 


Chester Bowles 


Enclosure: 


Memorandum of August 17, 
1961, "A Coordinated Approach 
to Rural Development". 


The Honorable , 
Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State. 
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August 17, 1961 


TO: The Secretary 
0 
THROUGH: S/S ws 
FROM: The Under Secretary <b) 


SUBJECT: A Coordinated Approach to Rural Development 


The new emphasis on U.S. foreign aid stresses the 
importance of a coordinated country-wide approach to 
economic and social development. 


As an important element of this approach, there is 
an urgent need for a mo 
“Us. - ie: : ws 
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tematic ntegrated attac 
| socsty in underdeveloped lands. 









a. Juri £ ne: LV ° en r n ‘u- L 
ingle challenge to American vision and leadership ; 
kely to come from the rural areas of the underdevelopec 
two-thirds of th ld. The peasants who control the food 


supply and constitute a substantial majority of all under- 

developed countries are in a crucially important political 

position. While in many countries they are still the least 
politically aware class, in another decade they could form 

an irresistible revolutionary tide. 


There is an irreversible trend in every country toward 
a wider understanding that life need not be one of misery 
and despair. Apathy is being replaced by a demand for 
justice, opportunity and security. Yet frustration in reaching 
these goals is inevitable unless positive steps are taken to 
alleviate the conditions which inhibit progress. 


b. Rural poverty will be an i 
- » motably in Latin America where the pro- 
Castro forces, lfully aided by the peasant-oriented 
Communist Chinese, are building on agrarian discontent. 


The Stalinists never understood the peasantry. But Mao 


Tse-Tung does and everywhere in the underdeveloped world 
local Communists are adopting Communist Chinese methods to 
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prural poverty they find. I: Cuba, the Castro approach 
qtural problems, the real hea:t of the Cuban revolution, 
ap truly comprehensive one, with the Instituto Nacional 
@la Reforma Agraria active in every field of rural life. 












generate cont sustained growth. 
vement in one respect, without parallel improvement in 
s, can easily lead to increasing rather than diminishing 
gel discontent. Growing better crops without being able 
@earket them can only yield frustration; teaching better 
qgemaking without making possible the building of better 
gees can sow new seeds of discontent. 






d. In particular in recent years there seems to have 
wm an inadequate understanding of the relationship between 
@mrts to expand productivity through new agricultural 
qmimiques, better health, more education, etc. -- all that 
pembraced by the terms “community development" or "fundament: 
tion" -- and approaches to complex problems of economic 
ribution and political power reflected in systems of land 
e, taxation, credit, etc. The best intentioned efforts 


_ 
@ improve the lot of the sharecropper will fail if he is 
gmhle to keep a fair share of his increased productivity. 
















e. <A coordinated attack on rural problems would be more 
@ely to recognize the critical importance of building the 
mpeeseree on which continued progress depends by involving 

e elements of society concerned with rural development. 


a) 


OES Petre me 








exp 
gj the growth of successful rural societies abroad. Land 
g@erm in Japan, the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 







Ghina, Community Development in India, Pakistan, the 
Baippines, AIA's "supervised credit" program in Latin 
ica, all provide data of enurmous value. There are skille 
itioners, in and out of government, such as Douglas 
er, Wolf Ladejinsky, Albert Mayer, Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, 


geri Taylor, Clarence Senior, Robert Hudgens, and others. 


Moreover, the United States in its own rural development 
pes used a variety of valuable techniques to preserve and 
qeorich family farm living. The land grant college, the 
sion service, soil conservation, rural electrification 
tance to farm housing, and many others, provide valuable 


esperience on which to draw. 
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This knowledge is not being adequately utilized. 
Despite pioneer programs such as the comparative rural 
extension program at Cornell, our experience abroad and at 
home does not seem to have been systematically collected or 
made available to personnel working on similar problems in 


all parts of the world. 


Nor has the United States made —Eyetal clear to the 
entire world at it etanes . x on e side of deep- 
rooted rural reform - inclu nges in feu stic land 
holding systems which concentrate great wealth in the hands 
of a few. 


The over-riding importance of speeding up the evolutionary 
process by which rural people can find security on the land 
demands much more from the United States than a passive 
willingness to contribute to this process when requested. We 
should be prepared actively to persuade other natior a: 
initiate comprehensive programs of a; an bettermer ad tc 


recommend e substan and procedures of such programs. 


To emphasize the United States' solid commitment to the 
fundamental regeneration of rural society, I therefore propose: 









1. That the President issue a public directive, and re- 
emphasize it ses overseas, at coordinated 


pu 
rural development, including land reform, is a major clement 
) of U.S. foreign policy and foreign operations. 









2. That our 
conferences make 


3. That this government propose an international Conference 
on Rural Development (perhaps patterned on the Conference on 
World Land Tenure Problems held in 1951 at the University of 


Wisconsin with government sponsorship) to be held in 1962 in 
connection with the observance of the 100th anniversary of the 


Morrill Act. 






4. That each regional operating bureau of the AID have 
a rural develo d land reform specialist t n 
a nistrator's aff. 











————_- E-385 
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the new AID to draw together and disseminate the wisdom 
and know-how in the total area of rural improvement. 


This unit should be, or become, expert in such satters 
as: 


a. Political procedures for inaugurating a multi- 
element approa to rur evelopsent, at national and 
community levels. 


b. Stages of growth and the proper relationship at 
various stages among land reform (distribution of large 
holdings, consolidation of small holdings, etc.), improved 
credit, better marketing procedures, tax systems, crop 
diversification, rural industries, literacy, health and 
recreational services, etc. 


c. How to create the permane it efenomic and political 
institutions of democratic rural society so as to preserve 


and defend the progress being made. Here the emphasis must 
be on the instruments of mutual help and self-government: 
cooperatives, village improvement associations, local militia, 
etc. Real rural development will bring a new sense of 
justice, of belonging to a community worth defending -- and’ 
this new spirit must be mobilized to resist efforts to under- 
mine or destroy what has been accomplished. 


i ee Ce ee 
awareness o e tural values can should be 


preserved admidst change, as well as those which are obstacles 
to effective progress, can greatly enhance our assistance to 
the process of rural msoderai zation. 


dense tack ae intereationsl commaite sebilindion 


on pressures, etc., as well as to the total country 
development progran. 


This unit could serve as a center for such activities as: 






make a survey of a country's needs and prepare specific recom- 
mendations as to the financing, manpower and legislative 
requirements for an integrated progras. 


E-3a¢ 
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b. A sting the operating burea oreign 
rogram on the rur development component of country plans 
anc Sepir mn close touch with such programs as they grow. 
Cc. at d gui rth and publication 


in rural development probleas. 


d. SONAR eee ange en mural yi lene such as the inter- 
national conference sugg above as well as regional 


meetings of land reform and rural development specialists. 


e. ativ or the - (or back- 
stopping our representatives) in the UN and other aultilateral 
bodies on rural development probleass. 


f. rai r ma , both 


within the government private institutions, for the 
orientation of present and prospective AID personnel in rural 


development problems. 


g- i ate and it rural development experts 
for government service. 


The need is urgent and the time is short. We must act 
promptly if we are to grasp the great opportunity truly to 
become the champion of a better life of hope for the millions 
of men and women now desperately seeking a way out of rural 
poverty and despair. 
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Under Secretary Bowles’ letter to Secretary Freeran 
of May 19,.: 1961 
Secretary Freemaa's memorandim to President of 


Attachmente: 


May 5, 1961 - 
Secretary Pusk's letter to Secretary Freeman of 


, August 3, lg6i 


Briefing Memorandum to the Secretar) of August 22, 1961 
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Since I } 
to all of Secretary 
ing the agricultural pc 
asked me to reply to your 


been involved in the preparation of replies 

a's most recent proposals on administer- 

on of foreign assistance, M. Toner has 
odjum of August 30. 


t Me. Preemn has broached the 


Despite the fact 
iety of people, the responses have 


subject repeatedly and to «e 
been vell coordinated. 


ICA and Department of £ poliay was clearly stated 
in Mr. Bowles' letter of May 12/vt tah responded to Mr. Freeman's 
letter of May 12 and attached : 

This policy wes endorsed by Séc: 
August 3 and elaborated in ¢/Brie 








As noted below, ‘copies of the 
are attached for ready . We vw be glad to loan you 
the complete file if yw wish. 

j/ 


Jams M. 








7 let:er to Secretary Freeman 
1; 

, 

‘s memorandum to President of 


May 5, 141 
Secretary Rusk's letter to Secretary Freeman of 
August 3, LAL 
Briefing Memorandum to the secretary of 
August 22, 141 


Clearance: 
JMBlume:iib JTONER, EXSEC 
pp/o - 9/7/61 


cc: EXSEC 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Kill K 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Mr. Richard N. Gardner 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 

for International Organization Affairs 
Department of State 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Gardner: 





Regardless of how we deal with this difficult subject in our positions. for 
the forthcoming international meetings, I would like to place before you 

and others in the U. S. Government some of the thoughts we are considering 
in USDA with respect to jurisdictional problems of multilateralized economic 
aid. 


First, I would like to say that the concern some of us feel with respect to 
such jurisdictional aspects of the problem of multilateral "food aid for 
economic development" is perhaps not fully justified. The one real goal 

we should strive for is the proper coordination and integration of aj) 
resource availabilities within a country's total investment or development 
program. All foreign aid, including food aid should thus be subject to the 
rule that all types of financial and commodity assistance a country receives 
from abroad, including such assistance through international channels, must 
be fully integrated with each other and with the domestic resources devoted 
to current investment within the total investment program of each receiving 
country. 


Q/ leooe-ns 


' 
a 
This is the overriding requirement. It is a requirement for kind of aid, = 
food aid or financial aid, bilateral aid or multilateral aid t surely ~ 
such integration cannot be done by FAO. Neither can it be do the U.N. 

Special Fund. It cannot be done by any other international ae nor by 

the United States through bilateral program machinery, ‘nor by IMF or the 

IBRD, or the IDA, without special arrangements that call for’@® ent deal 

of copperation on the part of other governments or agencies. a 


Fd 


9 









It is true, of course, that at times some of these givers may 
leverage for compelling receiving countries to yield on an in 
investment program. But if there was such leverage it was because ey 
great importance of the aid given by such an agency or country. Obvi P 7 
even an expanded initial program of multilateral food aid for any one country A 

oS 

o 


much 





would be'too small to carry such a leverage - quite apart from the fact that 
neither the U.N. nor the U.S. may want to rely on this type of compulsion. 
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The point I am trying to make is that proper intzgration can only be carried 
out at the country level by the country's own government. And what we ought 
to seek is machinery and procedures that would assure such integration. 
Perhaps each receiving country could be made to agree that it would appoint 

an experienced economist (acceptable to all those giving aid) as inter- 
national advisor for its total investment program. The advisor would help 

in the process of integration and would report to all aid-giving countries 

and agencies concerned. In such efforts an effective role for the U.N. resi- 
dent representative might be highly valuable, perticularly in the case of 
countries that do not have an effective government. In other cases a different 
approach might be more promising, for example, in a country where IBRD 
assistance is especially important and where an IBRD economist might be called 
upon to give that help. 


We have been wondering for some time whether it may be feasible to pursue 
this approach. Personally, I favor a United States position calling for 
arrangements that acknowledge the necessity of integration of all resources 
devoted to investment; and we did put a specific reference to this into our 
positions for FAO earlier this year. Beyond that, our suggestion could per- 
haps call for the appointment of overall advisors, one in each country, to 
help governments towards such integration. In this activity they might as 
much represent the United Nations as they might represent other sources of 
outside aid - including countries giving bilateral aid. It is also my 
personal view that the United States might even offer to consider such an 
arrangement for its own bilateral programs so fur as legal requirements permit. 
I raise all these questions without prejudice tc a final official position 
of my Department. But I think it would be useful to have some preliminary 
exchange of views. 


If the approach I mention were to be found constructive and feasible, it 
would focus not on a formal problem but on the essence of the question. 

We could still call for a U.N. role in the development of multilateral pro- 
grams for economic and social development. But as FAO and as any other in- 
dividual source of aid it would have to subordinate itself to the total 
integration effort at the country level. Needless to say, that similar 
integration at the country level seems desirable for technical assistance 
from all sources. And indeed there should also be integration of technical 
and educational assistance with economic aid. lerhaps this would be asking 
too much. But I believe it should be our goal und should be openly pro- 
claimed, even if we have to approach it in stages. 


With kind regards, 
Sincerely yours, 


Ger 


Robert C. Totrd 
Adninistrator 7 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 7, 1961 


Deas Fewier: 


1 enjeyed lunchiag with you and Secretary Freeman on Tuceday and 
feel certain that tegethes we can achieve many ef the important 

ebjestives tnveiving beth the Act fee Intevastional Development and 
the Feed Fer Peace Pregram. 


in President Kennedy's State of the Union Message, reference was 
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countrice in the weeld have adequate storage facilities, either in terms 
of physical epace, eg where euch space is available, from the stand- 
point of redent infestation and nstural deterioration. Secretary Freeman 
recently stated thet stadies by the Food and Agriculture Organisasticn 
indicate an annual less of about $3 millica tens of stored grain dus te 
infestations and inadequate handling facilities. This figure is about 
equal to the total volume ef grains moving in world trade. 


Is is our theught that United States feed programs weuld be cubstantially 
advanced if off-shore storage facilities could be developed in various 
countries er regione throughout the werld where feod shertages periedically 
occur. If peesible, euch off-chere sterage sheald be on « regional basis 
although it is recognized that political factere may preclude the ectablish- 
nent of facilities in come areas. 


In order te establish an off-shore sterage program. which te date has 

beea rather dormant, we recommend that the following steps be taken 

(1) am analysis te determine whieh regions end couctries lend themectves 
to eff-shere storage facilities; (2) a delineation ef countries where the 

U. S. Government has uncernmitted lecal carrencics; and (3) on immediate 
<neve toward the establishment of off-shore storage facilitice in epocific 
areas. 


In order to initiate firet steps te actermplish the above, it is recemmended 
that prompt, oa-the-epet surveys be conducted by a team of experts. 
Among the countrice which might lend themecives to either country or 
regional off-chere sterage pregrams would be Morvuces and/or Tunicia; 
one or more ef the West African countries; ene or :n0re East African 
countyies, such ag Kenys ov Tangeayika; ene or mere viddle Eastern 
countries, such as Israel and an Arab state; ene ey mere South American 
countries, euch as Brasil and Chile. Censideration might alse be given to 
a Central American country and a Seutheest Asien country. 


In oug consideration of thie propecal, we have found the advice and su; - 
geetiens of Rebert Nathan Associates of Washington, D. C., extremely 
helpfl. They would be eminently well-qualified te cooperate on the survey 
teacn which might alee include a Feed Fer Peace official frem AID or 
Agriculture, ead ene or twe consultants. 
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it hae been Guggested Ghat the survey team vicit lsracl, Moresce, 
Teaganyiia ent/ew Migervia on the first expedition of reughly 14 days' 
éuvetion and on afdttianal 5 days to prepare 6 report. 


If thie prepecel meets with your approval, an estimated budget and 
transportation arrangements can be prepered. 


la view of the importance of this projest end the inet that ne epocialised 
emplesatery work hae yet been dene, I would hope that a survey team 
could be dispetched withia the nent fow weeks. 
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CONOMIC HIGHLIGHTS OF THE The first session of the 87th‘ ~ 
G SESSION, 87th CONGRESS Congress, which completed its 
work September 26th in the ~ 
Yongest session in ten years, took action on many measures 
Faffecting foreign economic policy. The new Administratdon's 

ace Corps and Disarmanent Agency measures were approved, as 


ES: participation in the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
aske 





on and Development. Foreign aid appropristions totaled more 

last year but consideraly less than the Administration had 

d for, and while authority was granted to make long-term 
joan commitments in advance of appropriations, the Administra- 
*tion's request to finance such loans by borrowing from Treasury 
ctly instead of relying on annual Congressional appropria- 
ons was rejected. Long-term authority was given for disposals 
agricultural surplus commodities under P1-480. 










On the trade side, no major legislation was before the 

ress, but protectionist sentiment was scrong, foreboding 
serious Congressional battle when the trade agreements 

islation comes up for renewal next session. A host of 

{lls was introduced designed to protect the domestic industries, 
t very few were passed and none that threatens serious harm 
our foreign relations. 


~ Foreign Aid Programs 
’ Aid Program a Partial V On the final day of the 


aeession, the Congress gave its approval to the foreign aid 
"appropriations bill. The session was marked by lengthy and 
et times acrimonious debate, particularly over the $7.2 billion 
"ts public debt borrowing authority sought by the Administration 
_long-term, low-interest, dollar-repayable development loans. 


The legislation finally enacted grants the President the 
sathority to make long-term commitments in the magnitude re- 
“quested but does not provide for public debt borrowing authority 
which has the focus of Administration efforts. 


t Overall, the President sought $4.8 billion for foreign 
@conomic and military aid for FY '62. Congress authorized 
Slightly over $4.2 billion and finally setcled on an appro- 
peiation of approximately $3.9 billion. This compares with an 
@propriation of $3.8 billion for the previous year. 


A breakdown 
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A breakdown of the funds provided for the major items cf the 
foreign aid program is as follows (in millions of dollars). 


Category .é. __-~—s« Requested Authorized Appropriated . 4 
Development Loans $1,187 $1,200 $1,112.5 pl 
Development Grants 389 380 296.5 : 
Investment Surveys 5 5 1.5 °" 
International Se 
Organizations 158 153.5 153.5 Th 
Supporting Assis- pr 
tance 610 465 425 = 
' Contingency Fund 500 300 275 in 
Military Assist- Cox 
ance 1,085 1,700 1,600 Ade 
Administrative 51.55 50 47.5 
~ Development 20 -- -- 
Research the 
TOTAL 4,805.55 4,253.5 3,911.5* 


The new law stresses the importance of sound economic 
planning for economic and social development in the recipient 
countries, an emphasis which the President also gave in pre- 
senting his program to the Congress. The erabling law provides 
that assistance shall: be based upon sound plans and programs; 
be directed toward the social as well as ecunomic aspects of 
economic development; be responsive to the efforts of the 
recipient countries to mobilize their own resources and help 
themselves; be cognizant of the external and internal pressures 
which hamper their growth; and should emphasize long-range 
development assistance as the primary instrument of such growth. 


efonrebSeaseches 


Congressional Debate The Congressional Committees devoted 
most of their questioning of principal witnesses to the Administra- 
tion's request for public debt borrowing authority. Acknowledging 
the need for longer-term commitments and advance planning, the 
Congress generally took the position that these ends could be 
achieved without eliminating the traditional surveillance of the 
Appropriation Committees and their authority to appropriate funds 
“dn an annual basis. 


Restoration 





*The above tabulation excludes $110 million appropriated for addi- 
tional investment in the Inter-American Development Bank, $61 
million for a subscription to the International Development 
Association, $30 million appropriated for the Peace Corps, 
$600 million for Inter-American Cooperation, and $3 million 
appropriated for Administrative expenses (State). Also re- 
appropriated were unobligated balances of $69.5 million which 
were not allocated except for $8.9 million for the Contingency 
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Restoration of public and Congressional confidence in the 
Foreign aid program by the introduction of new leadership and by * 
m general organizational overhaul of ICA held a strong second 
se in the Congressional debate. 










Generally speaking, the authorization bill passed by the 
te adhered closely to the original Administration request. 
me House bill did not. It restored the existing annual appro- 
feriations system, struck the Administration's request for the 
of previously unobligated funds, and largely rejected the 
ovations proposed by the Executive Branch. The Conference : 
Comittee, however, produced a bill generaily in line with 
Administration views. ' 











“me. * 






-———_— oe oer -- 
a - 














#- Im similar fashion the appropriations bill fared well in 
ithe Senate but ran into very rough sledding in the House. 







Featur he New lati In addition to the ex- 
sanded program of development lending on a long-term, low-interest 
is, the Congress also approved certain measures to induce ex- 
ded American investment abroad. Specifically, the President 
4s authorized to issue all-risk guaranties co cover up to 75 
percent of the loss of any investment subject to the limitation 
that mo more than $90 million of such guaranties may be out- 
tanding, and further, tha no one guaranty contract exceed 

$10 million. An additional $10 million in all-risk guaranty 
feoverage is provided for investments in housing projects in 

tin America. These measures are included as part of a $1 
billion guaranty authority assuring protection against political 
s (inconvertibility, expropriation and war) which has been 
oadened to include losses from revolution and insurrection, 
itical risk coverage is expanded to invescments by wholly- 
ned foreign subsidiaries of US corporations, including their 
investments of earnings. 























































The new Agency for International Develooment (AID) is also 
owered to finance up to 50 percent of the cost of surveys of 
stment opportunities undertaken by privace companies. Finan- 
sing of such surveys may take place only if <=he private company 
concerned does not undertake the investmen= opportunity surveyed, 
this case the results of the survey become che property of 

US Government which may make them available to other 

terested firms. 






















Some existing aid categories are redefined in the new 
@gislation. Specifically, the old Defense Support and Special 
Assistance categories are amalgamated into Supporting Assistance. 
echnical Cooperation concepts have been expanded and redesignated 








as Development 
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as Development Grants. The new legislation also eliminates, 


transfers, and clarifies several other existing activities. The 3 
Section 402 surplus agriculture commodities function is eliminer. wit 
ed. Responsibility for administering refugee and escapee activi. a oo 
ties is deleted from the legislation, and the respons{bilities ' 


of the Secretary of State for administering the Battle Act are : a 
clarified. gan: 


The law specifically prohibits assistarce to Cuba and 
authorizes the President to establish and maintain a total 
embargo upon all trade between the US and Cuba. wie SUPE 


The Hays-Douglas amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 
1960 bas been eliminated. This linked principles of free transir 
and economic cooperation among nations to US aid. This legisla. 
tion was aimed at the continued refusal of Egypt to allow transir 
of ships of all nations through the Suez Canal. 


The new legislation provides that “it is the policy of the . 
US to support the principles of ...freedom cf navigation in 
international waterways." 


ALD, the New Agency Congress approved a new organization 
pattern for the Agency for International Development, with greatly 


strengthened regional bureaus. With rank equal to that of an 
Under Secretary, the AID Administrator, Fowler Hamilton, is re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State and the President. Congress 
also wrote into the law a provision which empowers the President, 
within the sixty days designated for the abolition of DLF, ICA, 
and the office of the Inspector General, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law, to transfer such personnel from these 
entities to the new AID agency as he determines necessary. 
Effective September 30, AID was formally established as an 
agency within the Department of State. 


Latin American Aid Program Congress appropriated $500 


million to implement the US commitment for the Inter-American 
Program for Social Progress. Authorization for this program 
dad been granted in the second session of the 86th Congress. 
Cor this year also appropriated $100 million for assistance 
in onstruction and rehabilitation of Chile as authorized 
by _cevious Congress. 


Of the 
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Of the $500 million appropriated for the Social Progress 
Program, $394 million will be loaned under 4 trust agreement 
with the Inter-American Development Bank (IDL) to individual 
countries to finance improved land use; to facilitate housing 
for low-income groups, including assistance to institutions 
providing long-term housing finance; community water supply and 
sanitation facilities; and advanced educatior related to economic 
and social development. Another $100 millior. of the $500 million, 
will be distributed by AID, primarily as grants, for education 
and training programs, public health projects other than water 
supply and sanitation, and support of Latin Covernment institcu- 
tions working toward improved land use, low-cost housing, and 
improved use of domestic resources. The remaining $6 million 
will be used by the Economic and Social Council of the OAS to 
coordinate the projects. 


-_~ =¢ > 


) Some controversy attended the question of the interest 
rates that could be charged by Latin American lenders. A Senate 
amendment to limit interest to a ceiling of $ percent on all 
funds loaned or reloaned was amended to provide that funds shall 
not be loaned or reloaned at interest rates considered to be 
excessive by the IDB or higher than the legal rate of interest 
of the country in which the loan is made. 


Peace Corps Gains Permanent Status The Administration bill ; ) 
to give permanent status to the Peace Corps wes approved by Congress “ ‘ 
and signed into law as PL 87-293. An Administration request for , 


$40 million to finance the Peace Corps was authorized by the 

Congress, but only $30 million was appropriated. Originally set 
up on a pilot basis by Presidential order on Yarch 1, the Peace 
Corps had been financed out of the President's Contingency Fund. 


Since its establishment the Peace Corps has drawn more then 
13,000 applications from Americans seeking to serve as volunteers. 
Some 450 of these have completed their training and 369 are 
currently serving in eight different countries: Tanganyika, - 
Colombia, Chile, Ghana, St. Lucia (West Indies), Nigeria, and the 
Philippines. - 
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Long-Term Authority Granted In keeping with the Administrs. =e ¢ 
tion's foreign assistance concepts, the President requested ang ree Congre 
ceived long-term Congressional authorization for salts for loca) eat of 


currency of surplus agricultural commoditics in the amendments 
extending the provisions of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
















Assistance Act of 1954 {PL-480). The Congress added new provisions” - o 
to the law regarding the sales deposit rate in local currency, the which ( 
use of loan repayments, and the uses of foreign currencies accry; PL-480 
from the sales of surplus commodities. The Act was also amended _ in the 
to re-define surplus commodities, requiring that such commodities, mente. 
be surplus “at the time of exportation or donation.” The amend- availal 
ments to the disposal law are contained in Title II of the Agri. ~ is expe 
cultural Act of 1961 (PL 87-128). : 4 A. 
n 
Title I The most significant provision of the revised Sppropr 
law grants the President authority to enter into agreements under | ery use 
Title I (sales for local currency) over a three-year period--frog ‘ nutriti 
January 1, 1962 to December 31, 1964. Furthermore, Congress s tos 
approved a $4.5 billion authorization for Title I sales, not more specifi. 
than $2.5 billion of which may be committed in any one calendar applied 
year. (The Administration had asked for a five-year program primari 
and an authorization of $7.5 billion). Authority to make pom Col 
commitments for more than one year is considered important for i 
proper planning and development. In addition, friendly govern- ¥ Cor 
ments have made it clear that they hesitate to approve sub- ror PL~< 
stantial PL-480 programs if there is no assurance that such stablis 
programs will be continued for a reasonable time. The revised his was 
Act does not provide for the carry-over of unused funds. Ng 
Earlier in the session, Congress granted an additional oe 
authorization of $2 billion for Title I sales to the original ee o- : 
calendar 1961 authorization of $1.5 billion. The added authoris | nell 
tion was designed to restore funds previously committed under , r 
the $2.1 billion (estimated CCC cost with transportation) multi- emprove 
year Title I commodity sales agreement with the Government of Pe 
India. Ys pa: 
- Title II The amendments to PL-480 also extend Title II Re. i” 
for the three-year period and provide for this purpose an annual maCie i, 


tain tt 
it for 
ctice, 


authorization o* $300 million, plus carryover for calendar years 
1962 through 1964. (Title II, under Section 201, authorizes 

the President to furnish emergency assistance to friendly peoples m 
in meeting famine or extraordinary relief requirements and, mc y 
under Section 202, to grant surplus agricultural commodities a “vo 
to assist in economic development programs of friendly gove \ ‘ _ 


or voluntary 
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- . 
or voluntary relief agencies.) The new language of the legislation “4 
puts the authorization on a program commitment basis, beginning ~ — 
with calendar year 1961, instead of on a funds expended basis. 2 


Congress in July had repealed a section of the Mutual Segurity 
Act of 1960 which limited to June 30, 1961 the use of Title II ‘g 
commodities for economic development projects. ; 


Other Amendacnts An important Administration proposal % 
which Congress approved was the inclusion of autliority under 
PL-480 to use the loan repayments of principal and interest 
in the same way as newly generated proceeds of saies agree- 
gents. The basis on which these local currencies will be made 
ailable for use will be delineated in an Executive Order. which 
is expected to be issued soon. Congress also amended Section 104 
the Act, which deals with the uses of foreign currencies, to 
liminate the language which had the effect of requiring an 
appropriation before foreign currencies made available for coun- 
ry use as grants or loans could be used for health, education, 
trition, or sanitation projects. The purpose cf the amendment 
to make it clear that funds for such developments need not be 
specifically appropriated by the Congress. All currencies to be 
applied to projects which are not developmental in nature or are 
imarily concerned with programs of US agencies (as distingusihed 
om country use) would continue under the appropriation procedure. 























Congress rejected some changes the Administration proposed 
or PL-480. One such proposal called for authorization to permit 
establishment of "food reserves" located in foreign countries. 
This was the third time that such a proposal had been rejected 
the Congress. Also rejected was a plan to expand TitlesII and 
IIIT, The Administration proposal would have increased disaster 
lief, economic development and voluntary agency programs by 
ing eligible for donation those products not in the inventory 
£ the Commodity Credit Corporation but declared surplus by. the 
retary of Agriculture. The purpose of this proposal was to 
prove the nutritional balance of our assistance programs. 


‘ 





‘ 
{ 
























A number of amendments were passed by Congress which were 
a part of the original Administration sponsored bill. One such 
nt relates to the exchange rate used for sales depositsin 

tle I, PL-480 agreements. In the future, the US will have to 
Mtain the same exchange rate for sales deposits as that available 
it for official US Government transactions. Under the previous 
Mactice, the rate governing PL-480 sales was normally the rate 
rally applicable to imports. This rate was in some instances 
mess favorable to the US than the rate applying t> official US 
trment expenditures in the country. 
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Amendments to- Section 104 (uses of the local currency sales 
proceeds) give Agriculture greater authority to use such funds 
for market development, requiring that not less than 2% of the 
proceeds of PL-480 sales and loan agreements be convertible into 
other currencies for this purpose; and permic sales Of foreign cyr. 
rencies to American tourists for dollars. 


Commodities , 


Major action in the commodity field concerned lead and 
zinc, sugar and wool, and called for an inves-igation of nationa] 
fuels policy. The Executive in September subnitted for Congres- 
sional approval a program for the disposal of tin from.the nationg) 
stockpile and hopes for action early in the next session. 































Lead and Zinc Subsidy Law Approved Of che multitude of 
bills introduced at this session to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zinc, only one (H.R. 84) became law. It provides for a 
decreasing scale of subsidy payments over the next four years to 
small lead and zinc producers (those producers who have produced 
or sold during the base period ores or concentrates, the re- 
coverable content of which did not exceed 3,000 tons of lead and 3 
zinc in any ore year). The Secretary of the interior is authorized: 
to make stabilization payments to small producers for the sale of ;:% 
newly mined ores or concentrates with payments made only with 
respect to the metal content as determined by assay. Lead pay- 
ments are to be made as long as the market price of common lead 
is below 14.5 cents per pound at a rate of 75. of the difference 
between 14.5 cents and the average market price for the month 
in which the sale occurred. Zinc payments ar» to be made as 
long as the price of prime western zinc is below 14.5 cents at 
a rate of 55% of the difference between 14.5 cents and the average & 
market price as outlined above. The total maximum subsidy pay- 
ment would decrease from a high of $4.5 million in calendar 1962 
to $3.5 million in 1965. 





The House Ways and Means Committee in the meantime has 
reported the Baker Bill (H.R. 5193) which wouid raise sub- 
stantially the tariffs on imports of lead and zinc. The Administ ol Ac 
fion is opposed to the Baker Bill and otherS like it because such 
programs would prejudice the broader interests of the US both 
in the development of its own economy and for ign trade and in 
its political relations with other countries, especially such 
friendly countries as Peru, Mexico, Canada, and Australia. 
Liberal subsidy payments would only raise lea! and zinc pro- 
duction and exert a downward pressure on dome:tic prices. * An 
increased tariff, on the other hand, would be inconsistent with 
our general policy of leaving to the machiner’ set up in the 


Trade 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR. McGEORGE BUNDY 
The White House 


Subject: United Nations Food for Economic 
Development Program 


At Harlan Cleveland's request, I am trans- 
mitting for Mr. McGovern a draft entiticd United 
Nations Food for Economic Development Progras. 
Mr.*Cleveland requests Mr. McGovern's reaction © 
the attached draft which resulted from « mecting 
in Mr. Ball's office on October 25th. 


A. NhvEZ . . 
L. D. Battle*”\ 
Executive Secretary 


OWf-EDSEE YX = DBT - u/ee ‘O08 


Attachment: 

OCT 28 1961 = 
Y * 4 ttee copy ot signed origina “ 
— ; , 
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UIT ND NATIONS FOOD On SCO ATC DEVEL PMMT “AKAN 
1. The enount that bes been sugrested fer the miltileveral progres reg 
Wi is HOO million. whatever portion ef titis anovmt is asemed by the U.J. 


should be catright without any cunditious attached. This would pormit tae pregres 
te get underway without undies delay. 


is mot intended tc operate on an amma) basis. It is « special 
etiaulamt to the UN ip commction with the i Lovolopmemt Lecade proposed by une 








3. Ae will be illustrated im the next perecreph, the food transfer portion 
eof the pregrm would be bilatersl with the |/.5. determininy ‘iose countries to 
weigh its feod shall go. 7 





ke In a typical case it is suggested that tie prvucec.ire wuld be as follows: 


(a) Gomtey i wuld apply to Je Special “und of the Wi for « Xo 
Gombinatien fLood-sececucmic dsvelupment program. we 
Q 

aN 


(>) The Special fund aad Use FAU would make two related and cimul taneous 

Geterminmations. The fA0 would dissharge ite uormal function of Gevermining 

the emormt and ki:4 of food Umt ooulé move into the applicant country 

Without aisturbing uomel market functioning. The J;ecisal] fund would detemine 

the practicability ef tie utdlisation of the eounterpart for esonomic 

Gevelojment programs as leter defined. If the specisl Pd and 7AU concur, . 

the country application vould then be submitted to tie J... anc/or amy olber = 
~ 
t 





eontrituting country for seceptence or rejection as te the foed program. 


(e) In the event « given epplication is accepted, the food wuld be 
transferred in the save fastion as uder «a biletere) program. fhe sounter- Xs 
part wuld be made aeileile to the Jpesial rund for euch programs and 





(4) Im the Special Fund utilisation of the counterpart ite customary ~n 
prestice would be applied ef susitiing to specialiaed aceucies amd others 
the exesution of its programs. for exemple, fA) co. id conceivably play 
twe roles: (i) its deaie rele of asking the finding; and (ii) in tie 
exoution of an agricultural development projest in Use cwtry. 


S. It hae been oug ested tlrt the tetel cowiter;ert usde availecle shall 
be limited in its use by the Jpeciel fund to ite present pro;rm of pre- 
isvestaent projects, i.e. surveys, trailing, @elce atile auch « coulition is 
acceptable, yet it weuld sees desiruble +o permit ibe utilisstion of sane portion 
of Une counterpart for Linited mmber of labor-intensive develo zeent projects 
particularly were the exec. ting agency is able Ww provide eddilional funds. 


— 


Philip KM. Kinteniokomar / 
10/26/64) OFFICIAL Usk GLY 
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Mr. Waters to prepare reply for Administrz 
WASHINGTON _s 


November 2, 191 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


With reference te multilateral foed surplus prograr:.s and the United 
Nations system, two fundamental questions have been raised: 


1. Should the United States commit iteclf in the fortheeming U. N. 
General Assembly te a large program invelving several hundred 
million dollave in surplus commodities te be used for economis 


development purposes. 


2. Should any euch prugram operate through the U. N. Special Fund 
or primarily through the Food and Agriculture Orga sisation. 


After considering these questions, I have reached the conelusion that 
the United States should not commis itself this year to a multilateral 
U. N. food distribution effort which goes beyond the offer which | 
made on behalf of the United States at the FAO Advisory Committee 


meeting in Reme last April. 


That offer, announsed by President Kennedy on April twenty-second, 
would commit the United States te contribute $40 million in commodities 
toward an initial multilateral fund of $100 miliien in commodities and 
cash with the FAO playing the major programming role ia cooperation 
with the United Nations system. This initial effort would be limited 
largely te famine er other emergency needs with pilot activities in 
child-éeeding end labor-intensive projects. 


My eenelusion i@ Based on the following factors: 


1. 3 Se not cleag that the United Nations system would more effectively 
execute large food programs than is now the case with our bilateral 


programe. ’ 


2. The initial preposal put forth at the April meetiag in Reme is ad- 
mittedly emall, but it is large enough for us to test the effectiveness of 
the multilateral approach. 
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3. We have little indication of real support for a substantial multi- 
lateral programs on the part of other nations. 


4. There ie clear evidence that powerful Congressional oppositios 
would develep if we were te use at this time the suthority of P. L. 480 
for a large commitment ef U, 5. commedities through the U. N. system. 


Attached is » background summary of the iseus prepared in the State 
Department for an interagency discussion in Under Secretary Ball's 
office on October twenty-fifth. 


Special Assistant te the President 
Director, Feed Fer Pesce 
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(a) Approval in broad outlises of the above propose... 





A decisian as to whether, possibly after Congressicmal canwultstiaw, 
any specific percentage linitetian om contributions of surplus fool need to 
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If this decision is affirustive, an euthoricetia: to proceed vith 


(v) 


the elaboretian of « detailed plan in the ligtt of the disc.ssicn in the 


meeting. 
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cc sent wir. Waters for 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


information. 
WASHINGTON . . 
. 7 pw Cand A 
) 
-— bike 
Nevermber 6, 1961 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


you lmow, Senator Eliendes stated his view on this eubject in a letter 
te you dated September 29, 1961. 
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i em tafeomed thet 02 intesvagensy group of experts is now working 
on the problem of grants 06 defined in Senator Elicader's letter. 
May 1 euggest that thie greup brenden its effort 1 cover the problem 
in Me fall ectting, tnchading the arene coveses by the Macon otaty. 























Geerge MeCovera 
Special Ascistent te the President 
Divectes, Feed Ter Pease 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL O<VELOPMENT 
WASINGTOW 


Orrrce oF 
THE ADMINISTRATOR NOV 17 136! 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The Honorable Dean husk 
Secretary of State 


SUBJECT: Request for Economic Assistanc: 


This memorandum answers your inquiry concerning the number 
of requests for financial assistance outstandin, and indicates when 
decisions will be reached on these requests, 


As you are aware, the aid program is Jeveloped in a manner 
which precludes a simple listing of requests and U.S, responses, 7! - 
program develops through the annual budgetary process, commenciny 
with field requests for assistance which are refined here, presented *» 
Congress, and acted on by that body, Our request to Congress for 
economic assistance, representing requiremert presented from vur 
country teams and other sources, amounted to §2, 921, 000, 000 for 
FY 1962, Since a considerably smaller amount, $2, 373,000,000, was 
made available, it was necessary for AID to review all programs anJ 
relate existing requirements, in each appropriation category, to funcir : 
availabilities, Although this review process is of a continuing nature, 
the initial funding plan for FY 1962 was completed on October 10, 176i. 












This funding plan provided for the reservation of funds to 
meet those requirements judged to be of highes: priority, Judgment 
as to priority was influenced by numerous exch. nges of correspondence 
between the field and Washington and by discussions with the State 
Department Regional Bureaus, Al but about $255, 0 million of the 
funds available to AID were reserved to meet these requirements, 





In addition to those priority requirements for which funds were 
reserved, there are a number of other possible requirements represer:.: « / 
requests of lower priority, These possible clains initially totalicd 
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approximately $730 mullion. Since that ume wi have become aware 
of yet other claims. These ure of various degrows of firmness; some 
will materialize as firm or probable requirements during the course 
of the year, while others will disappear ur be f. nded from non- AID 
sources such as the Export-Import Bank, the IUB regular lending 
authorities, Social Progress funds or other sources 


A distinction was made within the requiren.cnts for which 
funds were reserved, A substantial protion of t .« funds were approve! 
ior immediate impicn.entation However, ina > umber of instances 
was considered ncecess r to review the compos tion of programs turtoer, . 
Such a review was dewned necessary to insure that these progra:..s adios: 
to the new AID criteria (le.g.. self-help. program concentration, «. +, 
This revicw wot only will effect FY 1962 progra: is but the direction « 
our endeavors in subsequent years. It is not po sible to predict with 
precisiun the amount of time required for careful review of individus 
country programs. but ] can assure you every e:fort will be made tu 
complete this process quickly. 


A brief summary of the status of cach cc: nomic assistance 
appropriation category reflected in the initial fu dins plan follows: 


Development Loans. Initial requircments sor deve lopuwst 
lending exceeded the availatilities of $i 112 3900 000 by so pprosima': 
90 percent, The current forecast of loan activit) by region is as tol’ 
Far East $123 0 million, Nearc-Eust-South Asia, $653. i million, Al 
Siti. i mullion: and Latin America, $225.0 nullion, Lending in any 
specific instance will depend upon the priority nacure of the activits 
formu.ation of sound project loan applications, Uc refinement of om 
plans. the myunting of seil-help efforts and the i: terest in the prog. *. | 
other available fuading suurces A substantial j» ction of the funds tiv. 
been committed to acconunodate requirements in India, Vakistan, a. 
Jepzil) However, unlike other categorics of eco vonmic assistance, 
development lemhng activity is mot firmly progra omed on a country +: 
country basis. 


Developmen Grants, A total of $296.5 million was approprint: 
All but approximately $14.5 million has been res rved to meet prog: . 
approved for implementation ($111.1 oullion) or cther probabie requ: 
Other possible requirements of $96 million were -ccognizecd, 
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rting Assistance, Funds available :»tal about $465 million, 
including new obligational authority of $425 millior and the carryover of 
unobligated balances, The account was fully progr unmed and, in addition, 
$30 million in Contingency Funds were reserved to meet firm or probable 
requirements, Approximately 50 percent of the fuds to mect Supporting 
Assistance requirements have been approved for iraplementation, Other 
possible requirements amount to approximately $2.0 million, 








Contributions to International Organization:, The $158.4 million . 
available is fully reserved to meet requirements, Other possibile claims 
of approximately $35 million are recognized, altho sgh it appears unlikely 
that all such claims will materialize, 


Other Programs, Availabilities include a; proximately $48, 5 
million Tor AIS Atcalnistrative Expense, $3 millio, for State Administrative 
Expense, and $1, 5 million for Investment Surveys, No appropriations 
were made available for Refugee and Migrant prog -ains including the 
Cuban Refugee operation, Administrative Expense availabilities are 
extremely limited, Problems cannot be refined specifically until the 
Organizational structure is further refined, Conti: gency Funds must 
be used if Refugee and Migrant programs are to bi accommodated , 

Possible requirements total about $25 million, 


Contingency Fund, To the maximum exten: consistent with 
U.S, interests, the Contingency Fund will be used only for requirements 
not included in the Congressional presentation, A» indicated above, $30 
million has already been reserved of the $284, 2 m lLiion available to 
accommodate Supporting Assistance requirements. Another $13, 560, vv0 
has been approved to implement Cuban Refugee requirements, leaving an 
unpeogrammed balance of $240.6 million, 





The funding situation will be subject to constant change during 
the course of the year as new requirements mater alize, In order to 
accommodate changing circumstances, it is my in ention 'o review the 
total funding plan On a monthly basis, This review will result in the 
periodic modification of our plan, Provision will) oe made for'financing 
new requirements or for approving as firm requirements programs 
currently listed as only possible claimants on avai ‘able resources, 


/During this / 
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During this year of transition to the new AID criteria, there is a need for 
providing centralized preyram direction and con‘roi of fund availabilities, 

1 recently have issued instructions concerning the routing of aid requcsis 
to insure that decisions as w the validity of prog-am requests subsequently 
presented can be made with a minimum of delav, 


Fowler Hamilton 
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December 8, 1961 ‘ 





Last week whee we spoke I prowised you that 1 would cot forth some 
of the probleme whieh I eco ia the ALD agency to which | thiak we 
ehould address curscives, Here they ara 


. Pregram Policy -- Coordisation Military Ecocomic 


All the reports which I have had iadicate that acither the Kitehes 
eperation sor Chesery really are on top of ths miltary economic aid 
problem. I believe that your Pregram Review shop has to be vastly 
streagthened aed that & perses who can deal Lardheadedly with beth 
State and Defense needs to be put ia charge of it. It may be that L 
will be able to undertake this task with the support of aacther poerees 
whe ie streag oa the military cide, I have bed very highly recem- 
meaded to me a former MAAG obiel ia Tokyo who is sow retired, 

one William Bid@e. I @ act recall Biddle but the MAAO ia Tokyo 

was slways well rua aed they were sensitive there te the problem of 
military ecocemic balance as aaywhere ia ths Far East, My recom- 
meadation on thig problem at this peiat would be te present & strong 
perecs like Biddle iate the ploture and place bim ia the Program Review 
ne SSS GS SS ee eee Cop & Cals Glee Sergeaenay 
A ane eee one Ce nD Co, | 
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Cis Ghencosts Chie! Casuah tos’ 9a 6 have as ides of tow” 
| Sool abent the seed te come up With o more simple 
Vane we hove hed in the past, This tes a 
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Giscatiy t van t bape ails be 0 ctvenmtinn peoqnem gocceuaties” 
withia the Agency itecl{ which may ant be possible te Gully tactall before 
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simplified presentation are fairly ebvieus -- redsced manpower, 
the possibility of joiat presentation to Foreign Affaires and Foreign 
Relations Committees, tess detail, etc. The poiat here, however, 
ie that someoee or & small group should be oct to work promptly to 
develop & eew pattern for the coaugrescional presentation co that you 
ean be oct on this as carly as possible ia Jacuary. Thea it will be 
seceseary for you te go aad coll this aew mode of presentation te the 
appropriate members of the House and Seance, 1 might also o44 that 
@ revised mode of prescatation would have tee advantage of drama- 
tisiag the “aew lock” <-- whe hows, ia the proceds we may eves be 
able te get a new ieok. 


Asciovect Admiaictrator for Admicistration 


While I é est lack confidence ia the proses: iacumbect, | thiak it 
could be most salutary if we could sottic co: a sew aad vigorous person 
ia thie elet which, as you know, controls the vitel Gaaacial, personnel, 
aad other bouscheoping acpects of the agency, You may ia your trip 
have already found this fellew, I cortaialy tope so. In additics to the 
Asciotect Aémiaictrateor | thiak & is terribly importect that we appoiat 
& personnel fellew ia whee beth you aad we hove complete confidence, 
I seed act tell you what a Gifficuls job this is or how importaat it is. 


I thiak we covered most of the other points ia cur eoaversatios the other 
evening. | would like an opportuaity to discuss these aad other problems 
at your earliest coaveaionce, If possible 1] would hope that we can have 
@ regular mocting perhaps cage a week. Te save time porbape | might 
ett ia on come of the otaf{ meetings which you mentioned that you are 
eew geing to have on & regular basis, 


x... ] _—_ 


ATE é i 
Ralph A. Deages 
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CONCLUS IONS 


7. In many free world countries, Military \ssistance Programs inaugurated 
since World War II have helped to create, equip, and maintain significant’ 
indigenous military establishments which have contributed importantly to «4 
sense of local security. These forces, particularly in the six countries 
covered by this study, are far beyond the alility of the recipient country 
to maintain from their own resources st present levels of forces and equip- 
ment, 
8. Moreover, the continuing military threat which MAP aid has been primarily 
designed to meet is 4 less serious long-tern threat to these underdeveloped 
countries than the failure of their governments to meet, in an acceptable de- 
gree, the expectations of their citizens for improved standards of Living, 
education opportunities, and national development, 
9. If social and economic progress is not accelerated, some of these govern- 
ments are certain to fall and the ensuing redistribution of power might well 
cause these countries to choose neutralist or pro-communist courses. 
10, The Group believes, therefore, that since U.S. and local resources vill 
be inadequate to cover 4ll aspects of the threat spectrum, we must make some 
difficult decisions, accepting greater risks if necessary in meeting the less 
= likely threats. Although sufficient military strength must be maintained to 
help deter local aggression and to assure internal security, the main thrust 
of U, S, aid in the 1960's should be to further economic development and nation 
building. This requires that total US aid b& directed more toward dynamic 


growth in the economies and toward developing more resilient domestic 
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political institutions capable of dealing creatively with the social ferment 
incipient in most of these countries. 

ll. As @ consequence, we believe that the risks which may be involved in 
some reduction or stretch-out of MAP are outweighed by the risks involved 

in not concentrating 4 larger share of US aid and local effort on economic 
and social development. If we confront special crises that affect individual 
countries--as the Iraq crisis did for Iran in 1958 and the Offshore Islands 
crises have done for the GRC--we would do much better to treat them as 
aberrations rather than to plan now in ¢eroscof:seid for then. 

12, Although the local Forces in these six countries have 4 substantial 
military potential, the main deterrent to overt aggression from across the 
borders has been the realization that an attack on any of these countries 
would inevitably bring into play the UN, regional defense arrangements or in 
all likelihood U.S, forces. In gradually shifting the emphasis of our aid 
program, neither the communist Bloc nor the countries themselves should be 
@llowed to gain the impression that we are any less resolute in our intent 


to assist them in maintaining their independence nor that their military 





establishments are being so emasculated as to invite overt aggression or in- 
ternal revolt, 

13. Thus our programs should be planned to stretch out modernization, to 
provide more gradual and selective equippim of existing forces, and to avoid 
introduction of advanced and sophisticated »sateriel in countries whose finance, 
manpower and skills resources are inadequate to absorb them. Economic 


Supporting assistance to local military budzets should be phased downward 


as rapidly 
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as rapidly as is consistent with @ realistic assessment of local resources 
and the effect of development aid. Recipient countries should be urged to 
devote only that part of their total resources to military budgets which 
would permit acceptable development budgets. 

14; In connection with the new emphasis of our AID programs on nation building, 
integrated economic development programs and self-help, we should exert every 
effort to convince local governments that che primary focus of their efforts 
should be on building viable societies which can resist cold war pressures, 
They should be urged, and our programs should be planned, to give increased 
consideration to the potentialities of ciyic action and similar measures by 
which local forces can contribute directly to the nation building process; 
where appropriate, greater emphasis should be placed on the creation of 
counter-subversion and counter-guerrilla capabilities, 

15. Redirection of our military assistance programs will of necessity be 
gradual, But the significant characteristic of U.S, aid in the 1960's should 
be that it is clearly moving with determination toward greater emphasis on 
economic development. For this purpose, gradually increasing proportions of 
U.S, aid and local resources will need to be shifted from military to economic 
and developmental programs, As our economic programs grow in size, within 
what we hope will be @ larger total aid pro,ram and budget, some part of this 
proposal will take place of itself. We believe, however, that carefully 
considered reductions in the military side can be made as indicated in the 
country recommendations set forth at the enc of this paper. This conclusion 


must be related to evolving political situations in each of the countries, 


+ © at and of course 
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and of course to any possible sharp changes for the worse in the world 
situation, 
16. Balancing 411 the foregoing considerations, the Steering Group recom- 
mends a significant net reduction in MAP ceilings for the six countries. 
For example, if all the country alternatives discussed were approved, and 
were carried out right away for the full period FY 1962-67, total defense 
expenditures for the six countries as 4 group would be reduced by approxi- 
mately 9% below the current rate and 36% below rates projected in the Six- 
Year Plan, and manpower would be reduced by 25%, within 4 six-year period. 
Military and related defense support aid would decrease more, by 25% from 
current rates and 37% from the Six-Year Plan. While there would be 
increases in local budgets somewhat in excess of 15% above the total of 
the past six years, this would be 10% under chose projected in the Six- 
Year Plan, However, the Steering Group believes that such reductions could 
be carried out only gradually, and in the case of the GRC could not be 
carried out at all pending resolution of overriding political issues. 
Therefore, the above orders of magnitudes represent a reduced level which 
could only be reached, if at all, in the later years of the FY 62-67 plasnire 
cycles. In those countries where force reductions are not recommended it 
was assumed that local defense budgets would rise as projected in the Six 
Year Plan to cover gaps left by decreased Supporting Assistance, Where 
Significant force reductions are recommended ooth local defense budgets 1) 


Supporting Assistance decrease, 


17. Nevertheless, 
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17. MNewertheless, for illustrative purposes it is useful to summarize 
the six-country alternatives assuming that che reduction could be carried 


out in full for the entire period FY 62-67. 


Six Countries 
Deliveries for 
ner wr for FY — an 
(in $ millions) 
MAP $ 4,897 $ 5,533 $ 3,525 
Supporting Assistance 991 1,463 850 
Local Budget 4,079 52250 4.725 
Total Defense 
Expenditures $ 9,967 $12, 246 $ 9,100 
Manpower 2,111,000 2,047,000 1,587,000 


18, The purpose of these proposed MAP cuts is to provide the U.S. greater 
flexibility in the use of aid resources, either by transferring military 
aid to other geographic areas or by seeking t» redirect MAP dollars to 
economic assistance, If the resources saved nerely resulted in 4 reduction 


of over-all U.S. aid levels, instead of more optimal utilization, however, 





the Group would not recommend such cuts. Moreover, to the extent thet 





reduced MAP is offset by increased local defense budgets at the expense 
of social and economic development budgets there is little benefit to 
achievement of broader U.S, objectives, though certain advantages in political 


terms may accrue from the posture of emphasis on civil activities. 


19, The significance 
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19. The significance of total defense data for the six disparate 
countries is limited since for each item the significant changes are 
concentrated on one or two countries, Manpower reductions are « 
feature in the alternatives for GRO, Kores, and Iran; MAP reductions 
are most important for Korea but significent also for the others 
with the exception of Pakistan; supporting assistance would remain 


& large budgeting element in the case of Korea, 

















a“ ACTION: Fr. ao f 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON con. — “* 


Dece:nbes 20, 1961 


Dear Orville and Fowler 


I believe thet we would be well-edvised te make 6 greatly expanded 
overeces echeel lunch program the Number One target of Food For 
Peace in 1962. 1¢ would seem te me that we could aim at 2 goal of 
feeding 500 million children withia the next five years. This ebjec- 
tive can be reached through a combination of government -te- government 
and voluntary-agency scheel luach p rejects. 


Nothing ie more important than the health and well-being of the world's 
children. Providing one outritious neal a day for these youngsters is 
the highest task this Nation ean undertakes, 1 am convinced that the use 
of our agricultural abundanse in this way wil] aceemplish mere con- 
structive results per dollar then say other foreign asciotance. 


Multiple benefits of an overseas school feeding program inelude the 
follewing! 


1) vastly improved health of the children; 

2) sharply increased echeol attendances; 

3) better academies performance; and 

4) impreved U. &, relations with the citisens of receiving countries. 


At the present time, there are three government -t0-geverament school 

feeding programe in Maly, Tunisia, and Pere which involve neariy 

twe millios ehildres. A previcus U. 5. pregram in Japan has been 

taken over by the Japanese Geverament, and the alias Government is 

now preparing to aseume responsibility fer continuing the pregram in 
= Italy. 


United States voluntary agencies, supplied by Feed For Peace food 
grants, are condueting echoel feeding programs in 8) countries and 
Mrritorige, involving nearly 30 million children. 
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The Peruvian program, which | signed for our Government wig, 
Prime Minister Beltvan last May, was the Giret and caly U. 8. 
Government echeel lunch program ia lstin American. It has 
already reculted in a 40% increase in school attendance << asides 
from its basic purpose of improving the uutrition of children. 


Mle | ce ogre spre ag 2 Mph nh = te 
wideopread agreement as urgency Guggocted target. 
I lech forward te working with you toward its implementation. 


With every geed wish in the New Year, f am 














Sincerely yours, 


George McGovern 
Special Assistant te the Presiden 
Director, Feed For Pease 
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MEMORANDUM FOR TIIE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Report on Long-Range MAP Gu! delloes © o*, 


~~ 
~ 


Attached report by the Milltary Assistance Steering Group Is 
the first rcajor effort ln your Acn.Inistration to reshape our miUltary 
ald program, both to complea:eot the AlO turnaround and to make 
MAP lteelf more responsive to the neels of the Slatles. Vhile this 
process will Inevitably be lengthy, we can now put up to you certale 
tentatlve decisions which could have a decisive Influence on program 


direction from here on. 


The Steering Group, set up by Rusk and McNamara for this pur- 
pose, focussed on alx key cllent ctatea--Korea, the GAC, Pakistan, 
Iran, Greece, and Turkey--which absorb alout 50% of MAP outicys. 
For over a decade In most casce the bulk of our ald to them has gone 
to equip and malotaln large forces well beyend thelr own capabilities 
to support. All are in the underdeveloped category, with Insatlable 
needs for development ald as well, 








Vhlle the Neerlog Group sces a continiecd ceed for large MAP 
programs to help deter Dioc aggression acalust these countries, it 
questions whether so large a proportion of zvallzble US (and local) 
resources should contlouve to co for this purpose instead of for mneeting 
other preselog needs, On the principle Uiat total US ald to any country 
must be designed for the best overall Impact, It proposes a gradual 
reduction In planned MAP outleys of well over $1 billlon during the next 
five years (Table at Tab. h argues that, although overt Bloc aggres- 
sion remains a major threat to the six countries, the greatest threat 
they are likely to face le that of Indirect agcresesion, 


e To meet this threat, the Aeering Croup proposes that we push 
the new ALD concept of economle developime af with ecl{-help as the 
roain thrust of US ald policy In the Slatles (together with greater em- 
phasis on loternal security prograins), I ecces us ce still putting too 
much moncy Into MAP prograins dvelgned primarlly to meet Korea- 
style aggression, and which In euch res, ects as thelr local budgetary 
impact compete with our efforts to get locel] sights flxed more firmly 


on well-planned growth, 
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Therefore, it urges that a substantial portion of MAP be re- 
directed Into AID programs or re-programmed to other higher 
priority areas than those to which the bulk of It now flows (e. g. 
Southeast Acla Instead of Korea). As you put It In the State of the 
Union message, AID Is “reorlenting our foreign assistance to em- 
phasice,..more economic ald Instead of mnilltary...." The Steer- 


Ing Group Report Is a vebicle to this «nd, 








The exercise has already bad corsiderable Lnpact, It helped 
stimulate DOD to defer some $80-85 r:Ullon from FY 1962 and In- 
Quenced the setting of the FY 1963 budget mark at $1.5 billlon, which 
has led DOD to cut over $125 mUilllon from the alx programs, However, 
it has also generated adverse reactions, Many of these are the usual 
bureaucratic defenses of those wedded to a program of {iftcen years 
stending (the JCS, for example, refused to take the exercise seriously); 
others bear on timing and Nexiblillty. 





1, Admittedly MAP reductions wold eotall at least margirally 
greater milltary risks, despite the Dioc’s apparent preference for 
indirect aggression and clvll war Instead of rleky Korea-style attacks, 








But the Steering Group Is far {rom “dlemantling” the MAP, at 
minimum It proposes a tidy $3.9 billlon for the clx in FY 1962/67, only 
about $1 billlon below the comparable 1955/Gl level. Moreover, It 
arguce that it le US deterrent power, not local forces, which chiefly 
deters the Bloc, None of these local forces could halt inajor aggres- 
sion unalded, In wny case we cannot look only at mUlitary riche, Other 
acute threats confront us In the elx countries; where we cannot Insure 
fully against all of them, we muct mabe some hard cholces, 





2. Even so, Is now a good tlie to start cutting MAP/ The JCS 
easy flatly thet this le no time to make, or even plan reductions. With 
crises In Berlin and Southeast Asla, big cuts now might give the wrong 

- signal to friends as well as enermies. Greece and Turkey Io perticular 
are now participating Io the bulld-up of NATO readiness, Eventioa 
period of relative tranquillity it would be difficult to sci) a turraround 
to countrics whose force bulld-ups we've encouraged, particularly 
until how much compensatory economl: ald we're prepared to give be- 
comets more clear, 





The Steering Group Iteelf reco, nlaes the force of these consid- 
erations; it emphasizes the importance of starting now on a long term 
ehift In direction rather than golng for large, lLinmedlate cuts, There 
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wlll never be a “good” time to start a turnsround, but several tech- 
niques can be used to cushion the Impact--: preading It out over 
several years, re-emphabizing the key detcrrent role of growling US 
forces, polnting to Increased ALD programs as Indicating no dimliau- 
tlon of US Interest. 





3. However desirable In theory, can we really shift resources 
from MAP to AID? Aside from tke political repercussions it might 
create In reclpleat countrics, could they absorb more economic ald? 
Despite thelr Insatlable appetites, none of them except Pakistan has 
yet developed enough viable projects which moet AlD criterla. But 
this situation ls changing. And unless we can convince our own arnbas- 
sadors that they can In fact get more economic ald In lleu of military 
they wlll have little Incentive to recormmend MAP cuts, Others argue 
that MAP and AlD funds are rot really funcible, in view of Congres~- 
sional attitudes, Dut a strong Administration lead, plus such devices 
as transfer provisions, could accomplieh a great deal. 








ISSUES FOR NSC DISCUSSION, Despite the above reservations, 
most senior officials (except the JCS) applaud In principle some grada- 
#7] redsuctions In MAP. Dut they dleagree over where, bow fest, and 
how much, The Scering Croup slx-country celllnges are only a firet 
cut at the probler--some need further refisement and Deshing out be- 
fore firm ceclelons can be maie, The central questions at thie polat 
are: (a) how much of a general push you wi.h to give to a MAP turn- 
* around--this will have major Impact on how seriously the agencies 

take such follow-on studies; and (b) what ej eclfic Uf tentative guldelines 
you favor for Morea, lran, Greece, and Turkey oa which there are eplit 


views. 





- - The draft NSC Record of Action (Tab I) reflects the position which 
we recomunend you take on the major Issuce which we expect to arlee 


A, Should we articulate a general polly of primary US emp ass 
on development during the Sivties, with Im jicit recogaition that there 
should be some shifts from 14Al’ to Ald (para, 2)? Such @ generel 
statement of your Intent would set the tone of subsequent country reviews, 
However, some like George McGhee (who favors most country cuts)hold 
to the old Draper Commitice philosophy that mUltary and economle ald 
are really eeparate prograines which doa't « ormpete with each other and 
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should be handled scparatcly (his personal views at Tab IL), He 
may ralee this Issue by suggesting we drop para, 2. 


But few go as far as McGhee. The dollers come out of the same 
US pocket, and the size of the s{x countrics"® own military budgets 
directly affects thelr abillty to devote resources to natlon-bullding, 
For example, the DOD FY 1962/67 Flan would require local milltary 
outlays of sormne $5.2 billlon, a rise of some $1.2 billlon from FY 
1956/61 levels (this In additlon to almost $1.5 billlon In some form of 


US supporting assistance). 





B. Korea (para. Sc). By far our largest MAP program, It eplto~ 
mises our dUemma. Since 1953 we've spent dilllons In Korea, largely 
to maintain 600,000 man ROK forces (on top of major US deployments) 


against 2 renewed attack. 





State and AlO are much In favor, but DC D, which has for ycare 
opposed such changes, aryuce rightly that more etudy ls needed (In- 
cluding the posribillty of cutting US forces ©. ther than ROK} Nose 
Action calls for proinpt study, but asks you ‘o Ican In Steering Croup 
direction to make It a ecrlouz one. DOD and¢ probably JCS wlll want 


to be heard, 
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D. Greece and Turkey (para. Se). }iere our dUemma Is that, 
while both are not only unable to carry alone thelr present forces 
but badly need ald for accelerated economle developments, both are 
NATO members most willing to shoulder mUltary burdens. Ata 
minimum we should defer actlon until Ferlln crisle has diedddown, 
Even then State and Defense are reluctant to cat MAP even modestly 
as the Stecring Group proposes (its ceiling of $80 mwnLllon annually 
for Greece Is only $5 milllon above 1950/61 level, while proposed 
$134 million ansualy for Turkey Ie only $34 milllon below 1956/61 
dellvery level. We propose restudy of alternative programs for your 
post-Berlla decision, State and Defense will probably agree, 





RECOMMENDATION: I belleve thai all agencies, after voicing 
thelr concerns, will co along with draft Record of Actlon (since It 
In effect postponce the kcy declalons pending further studies). There- 
fore, Iurge that, if you approve It, you emphasize your determina- 
tlon to reduce MAP and switch more resources Into development even 
if willlng to reserve final judgment on Morea, Iran, Crecce, and 
Turkey. fac Dundy suggests that If yo. prefer to do so, you can 
well reserve decision on any solnt untll after further consideration 
with the Secretarles of State end Defense. On the other hand, U 
your judgment Is clear, a guilck decislo. In the meeting will make 


an Inynedlate Impact on all, 





R. W. AOMER 
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MEMORANDUM FOR 
Honorable Herbert J. Aaters 





Office of ood For Peace: Responsibilities and fF rocedures 





On January nineteenth, a discussion luncheon was held at the White House 
with the following persons present: Secretary Orville Freeman, Assistant 
Secretary John Duncan, aod Mrs. Dorothy Jacobsoa, USDA; Assistant 
Secretary id Martin, State; Herbert Waters, State (AID); Director David 
Pell, Dureau of the Gudget; Myer Feldman, Deputy Special Counsel to the 
President; and George McGovern. 


The participants agreed that the President's executive order of January 24, 
1961, establishing the Food For Peace Office, has served a useful purpose 
in expediting, expanding, and dramatizing the Food For Peace Program. 
The group concluded that there are two broad continuing functions of the 
vhite House Food For Feace Office: 


1. it shall keep under surveillance all Food For Peace activities ani 

mn ake suggestions to the operating agencies relative to progran. provie:« 

or Opportunities. New ideas received or generated by t).e Food Sur. «ace 
Director will be made known to the operating agencies. hile the intera,eocy 
Stalf Committee will continue to review Food For Peace proposals, ‘+« 

“ood For Peace Director will provide leadership ia preventing unrcasona die 
delays or difficulties. 


2. it shall provide a cent: ‘lized focus for Food For Peace publicity. ii 
news releases shall be informally noted, presumably by telephone, »y tate 
4AID), USDA, the Food For i cace ifice, and, when necessary, »y ‘>: 
Budget Bureau, before they are released. Important announcerrents «ili v« 
referred by the Food For Peace Director to the White House Presse ocretary 
for release by the President. The Director will serve a: the coorJinater for 
all Food For Peace publicity, tut any announcements fromthie office + ail 
give due recognition to the roles played by the operating agencies. > eal 
also nm aintaia liaison with USIA, the American Food Fer Peace Council, and 
the U. 5. Freedom From Hunger foundation (FAO). 


George McGovern 
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CHECK POINTS FOR FOWLER HAMILTON 
(Hamilton was away at time of NSC Meeting at whict President talked about 
getting best "mix of military and other forms of aid. "') 





1, AID must take the total over-view of our aid programs called for by 
President in NSC Action 2447, Finding the best mi> is AID's responsibility. 


2. Hamilton is the guy who must mesh the MAP with AID programs. These 
run into each other at so many points, e.g. Korea, that we've got to take 
hold and make them run in harness. 


3. Moreover, AID and MAP are competing for what, as President said, is 
liable to be an inadequate total pie in any given year. They are also com- 
peting for local budget resources, It is up to Hamilton to divide the ple 
and then listen to the squawks. There will be plenty, but JFK inclined to 
decide them in AID's favor if it has a case, 


4. AID badly needs a top, savvy guy to deal with DOD/ISA on equal terms. 
Chenery may not be up tothis. It also needs a stafi (Jack Bell had 100 
people in State). 


5. Hamilton must also pay more attention to police programs, These are 
vital to any counter-insurgency emphasis, Indeed, they enhance the stability 


so essential if economy to have time to grow. These programs are wither- 
ing away under new AID criteria. 


7 a 
~~ R, W, KOMER 


February 1, 1962 
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THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
a eee WASHINGTON fro °° s. f1 "2 


EALS. — February 8, 1962 °° ©> °°” 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The Honorable Fowler Hamilton 
Agency for International Development. 


Subject: Your Memorandum of February 6, 1962, on 
Terms of AID Development Loans 


I have looked over your memorandum and tave a few 
comments. I think, however, that this is a natter on 
which you should make the final decision, since you have 
the problem of defending the program before Congress. 
Consequently, I am prepared to recommend to the Secretary 
that he forward your memorandum to the Presicent, if you 
wish me to do so. 


In making the following comments, I do rot mean to 
appear too categorical. I recognize that this is a 
question on which there can be varying shade: of opinion. 


I shall address my comments to the numbcred para- 
graphs, beginning at the bottom of page 2 uncer the 


heading of “Advantages of AID Policy." 
Paragraph 1. 


It seems to me that you overstate Gene tlack's posi- 
tion. As I understood his views, he felt thet if AID 
terms were hardened very much, the IBRD might feel that 
it had to reduce, not eliminate, its particijation in the 
consortia. It was my impression that he was speaking 
primarily of interest rates and not of the maturity of 
the loans. The maturity of loans might be reduced, for 
example, from 40 years to 25 or 30 years, without greatly 
affecting the Bank's willingness to participete in con- 
sortia. 


Black 
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Black seemed primarily concerned wich the burden of 
annual payments. While this burden reflects not only 
interest rates but also the amortization schedule, it 
would, I should assume, be possible to sorten the 
maturity of loans and still maintain a low level of 
annual amortization payments provided one were prepared 
to see a substantial balloon of unpaid principal left at 
the end. The repayment of such a balloon could then be 
a matter for negotiation at that time. 


With respect to interest rates, my feeling, after 
talking with Black, was that both he and Burke Knapp 
were doing a certain amount of bargainin,. I cannot 
believe that an increase in interest rates to 24% for 
example, would materially affect the amoint of the Bank's 
contribution to consortia. 


Paragraph 2. 


As an abstract proposition, the statement seems to 
be eminently correct. It does not, however, seem to me 
to meet the point--which is whether the United States 

. alone of all lenders should, through its aid program, 
take the full responsibility for meeting the ivadequate 
transfer capacities of borrowing countries. 


Paragraph 3. 


I disagree completely with this paragraph so far 
as it relates to Germany and the other European countries. 
I have spent as much time as anybody--perhaps more-- 
trying to persuade the Germans to liberslize their credit 
terms--not only in the course of two trips to Bonn, but 
two DAG meetings. We have, it seems to ne, exhausted 
the possibilities of exhortation. I think the only chance 
we have of getting the Germans to move appreciably is by 
proposing to narrow the gap, which would enable them to 
come more closely within range of our a; probation and 
thus acquire the kind of self-respect they are looking 


for. 
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for. If, however, we continue our present policies 
further pressure on the Germans to liberalize would 
merely be nagging and likely to have a negative effect. 


The effect on the International Deve. opment 
Association raises different questions. 1 am not clear 
as to whether the movement of AID to harder terms and 
the isolation of IDA as the single agency committed 
whole-heartedly to soft lending would wor) for or against 
larger contributions to IDA. I am certai:.ly not per- 
suaded that it would impair IDA's situati.. and one can 
argue that it might improve it. 


Paragraph 4. 


I have never thought that we were ta king about 
having AID loan terms approach those of the IBRD or the 
Export-Import Bank. What has been suggesied is a modest 
move in the direction of hardening the teims. But this 
would still leave AID loans far softer then those of the 
World Bank or Export-Import Bank. I can't imagine that 
Congress would seriously attack the AID p: ogram on the 
ground that it was moving toward harder li. ans. Congress 
has never shown any great enthusiasm for the IBRD. 


Paragraph 5. 


I cannot argue with the conclusions of this para- 
graph that AID loan term policy ought to le: flexible. 


aragraph 6, 


The complaint of borrowing countries about our policy 
of tied loans relates to the amount of funds available. 
This sense of outrage is unlikely to be assuaged by the 
fact that they can delay for ten years payment of 
amortization with no or low rates of interest. 
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The statement in this paragraph “If Germany makes 
half of its loans on relatively hard terms and half on 
short terms comparable to those of AID, therefore, | its 
total lending policies would be comparable to ours" seems 
to misstate the situation. There is no possibility that 
Germany will make half of its loans on terms comparable 
to those now provided by AID. The question remains how 
we can justify the fact that liberal AID loans are 
indirectly supporting both hard and relatively hard loans 
made by such countries as Germany. 


dum headed " al 
to Deal h Ob ons". 
Paragraph 1. 


I can't believe that this is a very serious proposal. 
Even if Libya, for example, were to develop the greatest 
oil production in the world, it would take generations 
for it to become anything other than an underdeveloped 
country. In spite of the fact that it might have large 
gold and foreign exchange balances, it would still make 
a poor mouth. We would, I suspect, be extremely reluctant 
to push it: very hard for faster repayment. 


In any event, I have assumed that the really important 
question was not so much the maturity of the loans as 
interest rates. The ability to accelerate —a would 
thus be of only limited value to us. 


I have absolutely no confidence in the power of con- 
tinued exhortation to bring about a softening of terms on 
the part of our European friends. We have long since 
passed the point of diminishing returns and, I'm» afraid, 
we would merely produce an attack of ennui if we promoted 
a DAC Ministerial meeting in Paris in the spring with the 
sole purpose of providing a forum for further admonishment 
to persuade other countries to hit the sawdust trail. I 
have a strong feeling that we have a chance of making 


further 
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further progress, particularly with the Germens, only 
if we change the dialogue--if, for example, we have 
something to offer in the way of a prospect that we 
ourselves would be prepared to move slightly in the 
direction of slacking the gap if they move tl.emselves. 


In any event, I was told this morning tiat there 
will probably be an OECD Ministerial meeting toward 
the end of May and that present plans sugges: the 
likelihood of having the DAC Ministerial meeting held 
at the same time and combined with it. 


™ 
KK 
fj —_ ins ir. ’ 


/George W. Ball 
The Under Secretary 
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UNOFTICIAL RECORD GF DTSOUSSIGN Es/m™-23 
Rescutive Steff Meeting, April 5, 1962 


ATIEMTEDS 

Mr, Hemi lton Mr. Keplen *. Powler 
Mr. Lingle Mr. Devis Mr. Ide 

Mm. Coffin Mr. Salter Mr. Shooshan 
Mr. Geud Mr. Roberto Mr. Sternfeld 
Mr. Butchiason Br. Ruffner Mm. “ilkines 
Mr. Jenow Dr. Pet Mm. Ellis 
Mr. Mosooso Mr. Alpert Mr. Vegliano 
Mr. Rubia Mr. Vaenoo Mr, SeAngelis 
Dr. CQacnery Mr. Woods Mr. Seeun 
MM. Keters Mr. Bayley 


1, Devoloprmat Lesp Teras 


Tho steff discussed the revisod paper on Doller Repey: ole Development 
Locn Terns /£5/D-2:)(Revieet)7 which reflected the vie.r af tho 

»4eft et the April 5 mocting. It was noted thet two countries in 

latin America heve not been cleuscified 49 yot. Syris which erroneously 
sppoers in two estecories in tie peper, should bs lis'od uwcr the 

wr lessified courtry category. The stof! epproved th term ost forth 
in the peper. 


There then followed « discussion of the steps to be 1 ken & infors 
the “Waite Hows, the Development Loan Committec, end .be NAC. Mr. Coffin 
wos soked to teke ths necesser steps  sccomplieh tlis. 


aCTiQh «Mr. Coffi 


Mr. Bamilton esked whether there shoula be @ policy peper iesued 

om the extent of AID involvement, if ory, in privete investaent in 
developing coummtries both to bo sure that we ero not supplanting 
privete capitel, end sleo te & sure thet the terms cd» not put too 
heavy @ drein on Uir foreign exchenge. Mr. Lingle seid this should 
be put on the list of policy issues as @ possible subject for 


clerificstia. 

ACTION: Mr. Shoosoan 
Mr. Homilton eaked Mr. Rubin to look inte the scope of the MIC 
Jurisdiction over our Orveloprnt lending octivities. 


ACTIGi: Mr. Rubin 
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Frank, forgive this rather long and (ev AJ Gu 
rambling discourse, but as you know my heart's 
in the right place. I see your report on MAP/AID S| ut lem. 
coordination as the charter you need to bring Cr 
MAP under control, and am anxious to give all 
the help I can. 


R, W. Komer 
May 2, 1962 


Att: Memo for Mr, Coffin from RWK, 5/2/62 
Subj: ALD Draft on Methods for Improving 
the Coordination of Military and Economic 
Aida Programs 


pte: ettacled chemmnt wes ted 
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SEGRE May 2, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. FRANK COFFIN 


SUBJECT: AID Draft an Methods for Improving the Coordination of 
Military and Ecoaemic Aid Programe 


Our meoting on April 30, and the preliniinary agency co:nments, 
all convince me that the exercise called for in NSC Action 2447 is of 
crucial importance. In affect, the purpose of the exercise is to give the 
AID Coordinator the necessary tocis tv do his job. Without these tecis 
we will not get the unified and optimized overall aid program. which the 
Administration seeks. Therefore | feel that we should take the time 
necessary to rofine the draft repcrt, assimilate ths experience of the 
Greek, Turkish and Merean restudics and achieve inter-agency consensus 
if possible. 

eo 

Viewed in the above light, Charles ‘oli’s drult marks a definite 
atep forward. ‘hile one may cavil with so:ne of bis ideas, in general 
he seers on the right track. for exa:npie, his three suggestions for 
meshing the MAP and AID planning and prvygramming cycles seom mon-; 
controvereial; as cesential groundwor: icr any cowrdinatian priucesa, 
perhaps they should be carried oul aa soon as feasible, without waiting 
on the rest, 


‘* 


ee 
(o- 2a 


oe tk ae we ca [9 a 


Oe ey lie A 
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hiowever, I believe that the report needs to Uc strengthened is 
several res ects. 


ttt te ee ee ee ee 


1. Most important, the basic objective toward which we are working” ~ 
is to devise techniques and machinery for achievin; the best possible mix’ 
of total US aid, military and economic. To this end we vant to unify 
foreign aid planning as tiuch as possible, while preserving the freedom 
of the agGncics concerned with various aspects of US aid to make the 
case jor their own program3. Hence | feel tiat how tw poet the beat  inix 
should be the central theme of the report and moras fuliy develoyved., 


2. On thie ecora, | ieel that the so-called ‘algh-lou appreach to 
comstructing alternative ‘mixas is, Gzapite the rt anmy complexities 
invelved, the boat availabic iecclinijswe (or asseseiag the pros and cons 
oi various options open tous. Admitiedy, iis aw yota very rocyh 
techmigue, which we'll have to refine as we go along. Sut only by presenting 
alternative program: options can we ,el a rational (rarrnework fur choice. 


“Kilgh-low' of course is a cnisnemer, “hat we really ~ean by 
‘low’ is the wolmizoum pregran. the U» could support witheut taking eiell; 
unacceptable rvillteary or political visne, Oy high ec sean the option um 
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program we would like tc undertake within the constraints of g«vallable 
local resources and absorptive capacity. In effect the MAAG would outline 
both what it would really line and what it could get alony with if it had to. 
Seo would the USOM, The: we can have a useiul Cialogue as to which 
program we want te optimise and whicb to try to carry at minimure 
ongolng cost. 


ln some cases, we may want to optimize doth the MAP and AID 
programs (Turkey may be one); in others we inay want to “carry” a 
country at minimurne on both. Im yet other cases we may want to epilit 
the difference in some way. Moreover, ve always want to rotain fexi- 
bility to snift emphasis (rom one country to another, if there is a case 
fox deing 90. For these roasans, while agreving with Bill Sundy‘s point 
that ‘high and “lew’ military and economic programs will saldom be ol 
similar dollar magaitudes I don't ese this as 2 bar to the “alternatives” 
approach. 


3. The paper as presently drafted confines itecli primarily w 
techalyues for coordinating MAJ’ and AID proyrame; it is very lean on 
the bureaucratic machinory neoded to enaure that theso tecualjues ore 
effectively carried out and that the inevitable differences which will arise 
are suitably aired and reeclved. For exampis, what happens aiter the 
two planning and programming cycles are meshed, and a number of 
alternative mixes for MAP and ALD programs have been proposed? What 
machinery ie there for adjudicating theee differences and if necessary 
pushing them up the lime for decision’? This is of course the function of 
the Coordinator, but 1 would like lo see this iuaction spelled out so that 
everyone would have it clearly in mind. It might run as followe: (1) 
PRCS would prepare a list of issues arising [rom the comparison of MAP 
and AID pregrams, etc. ~-this list with ite recommendations fer soluticn 
would be sent to the Coordinator; (2) the Coordimator would rale on these 
lesues, alter suitable hoarings; (3) lf AID, State, or DOD still objected 
to certain of his decisions, the Coordizator would submit these issues 
to the Secretaries of State and Defense jointly; and (4) if unresealved at 
that level, they would be taken to the President. 


Therefore, the report should have a section on cuchinery for 
carrying out coordination. 


Equally important is adequate machinery for achieving prier 
agreement om overall program guidelines before each five year guidance 
is sent to the field. 1 rogard this as a very firiportant exercise, because 
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it tends to set ths patterm fer the anmeusl procran cycle. Yet, woile ALD 

and DOD each devoia great effert te workin, out th. guidelines for their 

vwe ptograscs (and Congressional sroaentations), my impreacica is that 

ali tow iiithe tinie is epent om the inter-relationshipa bet con tiese pregrame, 
The ‘alternatives approach io xey couatrics would almvat ierce @ inore 
meamingial exercise along theese lines. 


<. Shouldn't greater emphasis be sleced oa the rule of the country 
tears in doing the first stage amalysia of th: optimum mis desired ina 
given country. «@ want the Ambassador himeel! to considex mvasingful 
choices boteecen MAP and AID inputs and to render the initial jedgmenta. 
But we will mot be able to get Aim t> do so unless he has real reason io 
believe that if he opts for a road inetcad oc: a Hawk baiteiion he'li have a 


fair chance of getting it, None of tho techniques tor developing meaniaglul 


alieryaatives uill ve worth a hoot umlegs we actually decidu baci here 
ZMzenc on: of the other in a lew sey cases. and thue prove we i.cam what 
we say. Sut perhaps I'm putting the cart vofore the horace, 














5. Tae ALD report should specify wh: . the reconm.« ondatone are to 
be put into siiect. I gather that there is euine igeling this should avi be 
done before the *¥ '&5 planning cycle. Showlda't we at leact consider 
moving up the date for the moshing of tee claaning cycles to #T '64 instead 
of trying to tale everything in exc big lun! vie should Dugin mowlag as 
soon ae ncesibie in the divections suggested by the rapurt. 


o, Mere cinphasis might be given ty capounding tae oesential rationale 
for MA® and ALD coordination which underlies the resort, Pagos 6-9 of 
Wolf's drait make a good start but could bo soinewhat beeled up. 


7. Winally, while AID ought to be allowed the time to do the job right, 
en interim report would be useful to show that you're moving and to heap 
the mointatun, It will relieve the pressure for un early final report, and 
justify your taking another two months or so. | repose a now final deadline 
and we'll concur. 
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June 6, 1962 EXECUTIVE S:CRETARIAT 


OFFICE OF 
THE ADMINISTRATOR 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION TO }R. HAMILTON 


SUBJECT: Meeting of Messrs. Hamilton, Nitze, Coffin, Bundy, 
Gordon, Tank, General Palmer and representetives 
from the Department of Defense, on June 5, in 
Mr. Nitze's office. . 


General Palmer outlined the operations of his office in 
Planning and programming the military assistance program. He 
reviewed chronological phasing of the program and points coordi- 
nation with the Department of State and A.I.D. He presented the 
position of the DOD that AID/State required an inordinate amount 
of time to clear the program once the final changes have been 
made in it by DOD after the appropriations bill has been enacted 
by Congress. He stated that AID/State was fully consulted in the 
preparation of the program prior to its presentation to Congress 
and tiiat any changes that occurred as a result of a cut by the 
Appropriations Committees was not significant from a policy point 
of view. Therefore a protracted review of the program after 
appropriations had been made was unjustified. He quoted Secretary 
McNamara, and was confirmed in this by Mr. Nitze that one week «as 
sufficient for clearance by AID/State. Mr. Nitze added that 
Mr. McNamara had instructed him that, after one week, Mr. Nitze 
was to report the delay to Mr. McNamara and he would personally ve 
in touch with Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton, as coordinator of military 
and economic aid, is responsible for the final approval of the pro- 
gram and Mr. Hamilton stated that he could not at this time say that 
one week could be sufficient for the clearance. 


Mr. Hamilton asked if criteria or standards could be 
established for review, inasmuc!. as only particular cases would need 
> to be reviewed by the various desk officers in AID/State. He agreed 
that, if policy had already beer. decided earlier in the process, he 
could see no reason why delay was necessary inproving whatever 
changes may have occurred as a result of appropriations action. 
Mr. Gordon said that, on occasion, changes in circumstances in the 
recipient country and in the gereral diplomatic position made a 
thorough review of the MAP at this stage a necessity. 
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Mr. Hamilton then sugested the following procedures: 
He would ask each Assistant Secretary in charge of the Regional 
Bureaus in State Department to appoint one man from each bureau 
to sit with one man from each regional bureau in AID. These 
two men in each regional area would review the program submitted 
by DOD after the appropriation sill was enacted. Any discrepancy 
or disagreement between AID/State and DOD would then be presented 
to Mr. Hamiiton. If he felt it necessary, he would refer the 
matter to the desk officers in AID/State. In those areas where 
no issues were raised, and this presumably will be in the vast 
majority of cases, immediate approval would be given and sent 
back to the DOD for implementation. It was generally agreed 
that this procedure would lessen considerably the time necessary 
for review by AID/State and it could, conceivably, be done within 
a week. Mr. Hamilton agreed to set up the above procedure 
immediately. 


There followed a briet, general discussion of Latin 
America determinations with no action being indicated or taken. 


Subs Pens 


John Funari 
Executive Assistant 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


June 18, 1962 


Don Easum: 


You asked that we let you knew vhat 
action PRCS was taking on final sentence 
of the first paragraph on page 2 of the 
———E———E ee 
June 6. 


Mr. Tank is preparing a letter te 
Mr. Nitse from Mr. Hamilton setting forth 





procedures for handling of MAP which he , 
hopes to have ready for the meeting tomerrew ; 
afternoon with Mr. Hamilton. However, if 
this is not possible, he will submit it by 


Wednesday. 


Rachel a 
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MEMO FOR R WK July 5, 1962 


SUBJECT: Police Committee 


At the Police Committee meeting on 25 June, Coffin presented 
AID's new organizational plan (attached). It simply makes Joe Wolf 
Coffin's special assistant for internal defense and Chenery's deputy 
for politico-military affairs and adds 4-7 officers to regional staffs. 
Joe would head an inter-agency coordinating committee. 


This isn't the final word. Even Johnson balked at the absence 
of a core of public safety experts to anchor the program, and Coffin 
promised to take another look. He was also caught short without any 
idea of how to fit the proposed police academy into his scheme. 


A clear but perhaps reconcilable difference remains between the 
ALD approach and what the Technical Subcommittee and DOD recommend. 
Engle's report cites the need for a core of professionals researching 
police techniques, equipment, and doctrine and keeping a central file on 
police matters. Obviously the two-man Public Safety Division (PSD) 
ALD proposes can't do this job, which Enyle says would take at least 
8-10. 


Engle and DOD still favor pulling al) public safety advisers out 
of the regions into PSD. However, even the staff level people in AID 
who back the police program wholeheartedly believe one or two advisers 
must remain in each region. Neither AID nor BOB, as you know, would 
buy Engle's position. However, what etill seems possible is a compromise 
(along the lines of BOB proposal) developing a much stronger PSD while 
leaving PSD outposts in each region. The door is still epen, too, for 
MAP funding. 


Johnson raised the possibility of etarting a new category of AID 
funds for "internal defense.'' Coffin receptive, and Amory discussing 
with Bell. This, of course, would be a year off. 


will see Maechling today or tomorrow to discuss next meeting om 
organization question and final report. [lis program adequacy report will 
be out tomorrow. You will get a crack at the organization plan when 
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July 13, 1962 


MEMORANDUM 





To: Mr. Carl Kaysen, 
Deputy Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 


Frora: Dick Cooper, Cle 
Member of the 9 


Council of Economic Advisers 


Subject: Quick observations on Ambassador Galbraith and bilater- 
alism 


l, Itis necessary to draw the distinction, which Am- 
bassador Galbraith seems to confuse, between the real effect of 
aid on the balance of payments and its apparent effect as presented 
in the accounte-- which take into account neither feedback nor sub- 
stitution effects. Galbraith's opening paragraph sounds as though 
he is concerned with the apparent effect; the rest of the memoran- 
dum seems to be concerned with the real effect. 


This is an important distinction, for while aid could 
suffer in Congress because of the balance of payments, it can also 
suffer in the field because of the balance of payments, Just at the 
moment the second possibility may be more likely than the first, 
If investment in a school has the highest social return, and the 
U. S. has to bribe a country to build it if it is to be built at all, 
then elimination of this type of expenditure can hurt.U, S, aid 
objectives as much as Congressional penuriousness, 


Reducing the apparent impact on the balance of pay- 
ments of the aid program may be desirable for the purposes of 
Congressional presentation, Segregated accounts may serve that 
function well, Galbraith's recommendations go beyond that and 
atternpt to improve the real position as well, This is good if the 
cost of not doing so is high, or if the cost of doing so ig really low, 
Galbraith seems to hold the cost of not doing so higher than I think 
itis, and he is therefore willing to pay a higher price. 
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2. The "costs" of Galbraith's proposal for "mild bilat- 
eralism" are: 


(a) retaliation in the field -- Europeans are more 
likely to seek restrictive agreements favoring their own 
position, or hold on to the ones they already have. 
Galbraith is right in asserting that the scope for increased 
European bilateralism here is small; Europe. runs a 
trade surplus with every major trading area except Japan 
and North America. But Europear anxiety to hold onto 
existing preferential and bilateral arrangements -- e.g., 
the Commonwealth trading system and the French franc 
system -- may be strengthened considerably by U. S, 
moves away from its former preachments on multilater- 
alism toward a new kind of bilateralism of its own. 


(b) European resistence to multilateralism may be 
stiffened considerably closer to home, We are not suffi- 
ciently confident about the future orientation of the Common 
Market to risk obvious moves toward bilateralism in our 
own affairs. Already there are pressures in the EEC for 
maintaining and strengthening various kinds of bilateralism 
-- the special position being cut out for Africa is the most 
obvious case -- and any substantial U. S, moves toward 
bilateralism would weaken the position of those in the EEC 
pressing for fewer "special arrangements", This could 
result in a non-trivial direct loss to the U. S, and indirect 
losses through areas with strong commercial ties to the 
U. S., such as Japan and Latin America, There are many 
Europeans and others who fear U. S, competition (see the 
staternent of the Italian, of all people, in Southard's report 
of the IMF Executive Board meeting on the U. S,) and would 
welcome a chance to reduce it. 


(c) The proposed bilateralism would certainly weaken 


the European interest in other, preferable ways to reduce 
or finance the U. S, deficit, such as military offset payments 
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(which so far have been negotiated successfully only 
with Germany), advance debt repayments, and easier 
monetary policy in Europe. 


3. Using the "balance of payments" asa special plea 
for bilateralism without prejudicing the case for a general multi- 
lateral trading system will not work, because of the universality 
of deficits and the existing asymmetry in viewing deficits and 
surpluses; deficit countries look at the sign of their balance; 
surplus countries look at the sign of the change in the balance (or 
low reserve countries look to the level of reserves, high reserve 
countries to changes in the level). Acknowledging the existence 
of a liquidity problem is not sufficient to keep a card as a profes- 
sional economist; Galbraith should also recognize the bearing of 
the liquidity problem on the response of Europeans to U. S, moves 
toward bilateralism,. It is very doubtful that many European coun- 
tries, with their high internal dermand, would provide more aid on 
credits to maintain exports formerly financed directly or indirectly 
by U. S. aid. Closer bilateral ties of their own would more likely 
result, 


4. Itis true that former colonials have powerful com- 
mercia bonds with former rulers, and aid tied in a sensible way 
is one method for loosening some of these bonds. LDC's learn that 
itis not as difficult to buy in the U. S, as they might have thought. 
But the strength of former connections should not be exaggerated. 
Germany, which di not rule in India, sells about as much to that 
country as Britain, which did. Britain, which had no political 
connection in Laos, sells nine times more to that country than France, 
which did, I suspect a little selling ingenuity can go a long way 
toward overcoming time-honored commercial ties, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


July 13, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR GRIFFITH JOHNSON 


At the suggestion of Under Secretary Ball 
lam giving you the attached, it summarizes 
as well as comments on a message from 
Ambassador Galbraith to the President. 
Please limit its circulation. 


(al 
Carl Kaysen 


Attachment 
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July 13, 1962 


CONFIDENTIAL 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Galbraith's Latest om Aid 


l. Stripped of ite rbeteric Galbraith's message contains three 
proposale: 


1. That we cut cach grants aad purchases of local currency 
for dollars to aa absolute miaim um. 


2. Wherever we still are forced te make euch grants or 
purchases, we use segregated accounts. 


5. That we ge beyond tying aid te some form of super-tying 
or bilateral clearing. ‘e should insure that any country which 
received substantial aid from us epends act oaly the whole of the 
aid but alee at least as much of its other foreign exchange receipts 
im the U.S. ae it did before receiving aid and, Uf possible, more 
than this. 


2. Recommendations | and 2 are aiready being followed. As you 
will remember ia year review with ALD, they are cutting cach graate 
and local currency perchases down te the minimum. Whee it is seces- 
sary to give aid in these forme, the U. 3. funds are being put ia sogre- 
gated accounts for expenditares in the U.3. This is act always possibic. 

° The need for cach grante arises ia political bargaining situations ia 
which we are trying te help a goverament crisis, or situations la which 
we are payiag fer « base or other military facility. We canmet always 
successfully demand segregated accounts in these situations, but AID 
has bees instructed te de its best and is being reminded currently of 
the importance of continuing to try. 


5. It le the third of Galbraith's proposals which is sevel, aad 
importamt. What be te suggesting can be explained ia terms of the 
follewiag example. Aseume that belore we gave some country aid, it 
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spemt $50 millioa per year ia foreign exchange earnings ia the VU. 5S. 
Suppose we now give it $50 milliea in aid, increasing its dollar receipts 
to $100 millica. Them what Galbraith propeses is that we try te secure 
aa arrangement which will reeult in the recipient country's spending 
the whole of $100 millica in the U.S. What can aad does happens now is 
that all of the $50 million in aid, being tied, is spent ia the U.S., but 
some of it is used to buy imperte which were previcusly paid for out of 
the free earnings of $50 millica. Thus, after the aid grant, perhaps 
$70 millice is epeat ia the U.S. aad $30 millica ia Europe. It is this 
substitation of aid for other dollar earnings that Galbraith wishes te 
avoid. This appears a desirable goal; hew feasible is it, and what 
would it cost te achieve it? 


4. Am attempt to persuade the govermments that receive aid from 
us to enter inte bilateral clearing arrangements --iasuring that all their 
receipts frem the United Sates were speat ia the United Mates -- would 
rua directly counter te cur whole trade policy, which is te widen the 
area of {ree multilateral trade. This is net caly a matter of priaciple, 
it ie a matter of practical import as well, siace ~:) have « large surplus 
of experts ever imports. Thus, the path of bile: valiem would ulti- 
mately be painful te us if others fellewed it as well. There is ae doult 
that if we pressed hard ia the direction that Galbraith suggests we would 
proveke retaliation. while the Europeans canast readily retaliate ia 
India, because they already sell more than they buy there, they could 
retaliate elsewhere. Further, the repercussions would go beyond 
direct retaliatica. We are pressing the Europeans te loosen their 
bilateral arrangements with Africa and ether arrangements which 
exclude Japanese and Latina Americana production from their markets. 
To the extent that we eurselves resorted to expensive bilateraliom, it 
would be less eacy for us te ge om doing co, with the recult that we would 
eulfer from the fact that these areas, which trade se heavily with us, 
could aot increase their tetal foreign exchange earnings and thus their 
imports {rem the U. &. 


In addition te these indirect repercussions, there would 
almest certainly be seme direct repercussions ia the aid receiving 
coumtries. In ladia iteeM, an attempt on our part te force the Indians 
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to shift trade away {rom the Europeaa countries toward the United Sates 
would hardly be consistent with our effort to get the Europeans to contri- 
bute more in the Indian Consortium. The aext meeting of the Consertium 
is 30 July, 1962. We are trying to get the Europeans to increase their 
pledges by more than $100 million. It is the judgment of Bill Gaud that 
any attempt to explore with the Indians at this time the bilateral arrange- 
ments that Galbraith suggests weuld a a ee a 

the Consortium. 


5. Fimally, there is a broad political argumest against substantial 
bilateral tying. Eagagiag in it would give substance in the neutralist 
aad underdeveloped world to the Communist charges that our aid is an 
iastrument of neo-imperialism and aeo-colenialism. Thus, we would 


be undermining the very political purpeces it is the goal of the aid program 
to achieve. 


Carl Kaysea 
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+ 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Aid and the Balance of Payments 


I wholeheartedly agree with the general approach out- 
‘lined by Ken Galbraith in his recent telegram to you on aid 
and the balance of payments. Simply stated, our objective 
should be to assure as far as we can that our aid is matched 
by additional exports from the United States. To the extent 
that we are successful in this, the effect of aid on our 
balance of payments will be neutral. This idea of addition- 
ality is one that we should keep constantly in mind in 
administering the new segregated accounts to be set up under 
AID. 


One of Galbraith's specific suggestions -- developed in 
the last paragraph of page 6 of his telegram -- seems to me 
to go much too far. This is his idea that we should apply a 
simple formula designed to prevent other industrialized coun- 
tries from earning dollars from any underdeveloped country to 
which the United States gives aid, whether those dollar earn- 
ings are attributable to the aid we give to the underdeveloped 
country or to the exports of the underdeveloped country to the 
United States. In some cases this formula would go far beyond 
neutralizing the effect of our aid on the balance of payments, 
when what we should aim for is solely to make as certain as 
possible that all aid expenditures result in additional pur- 
chases from the U.S. To go further would run counter to our 
basic trade policies based on free multilateralism. This 
criticism does not in the least detract from the main thrust 
gf Galbraith's recommendations. Moreover, I am confident that 
he is entirely correct in saying that we need not fear retalia- 
tion from the other industrialized cowtries for action which 
we can defend as being necessary to prevent aid from hurting 
our balance of payments. 


—_ 


beetle Le 


Douglas Dillon 
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OFFICE OF | July 18, 1962 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SPECIAL GROUP (CI) 
SUBJECT: A,I.D. Supported Counter-Insurgency Activities 





ate all 


The long-term aim in the planning and programming of ----—- 
economic assistance administered by the Agency for International 
Development over the period since Jarmary 1961 has been to create 
economic and sooial conditions of sufficient vitality to eliminate 
the causes of discontent and to sustain representative government 
and institutions, In this broad general sense a wide-ranging pro- 
gram has been developed and implemented to strengthen internal 
} ' defense capabilities, To identify each »ne of these without giving 
‘e a full listing of a large part of the whole program would not be 
practical, This summary report is therefore confined to a descrip- 
tio of the specific major measures taken to enhance local counter 
insurgency efforts and to the adjustment of internal procedural 
arrangements in support of these efforts, 
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BROAD PROGRAM TARGETS , 


| | The extent of the threat in the various regions has dic- 
| tated, in most instances, the character of the programs planned and 
executed in the period under discussion, The actions taken in each 


of the areas can be highlighted es follows: 
} : 
{ A. The Far East including Southeast Asia 


! A substantial part of A.I.D. resources in this area were 

| used to support efforts to counter active insurgency and direct 

/ aggression, U.S, economic aid resources were used for military and 

7 civil budget support in Vietnam and Laos, Funds were used for mil- 

| ' itary construction, alarm systems, commmications and transport, 

| | education, health end community development throughout the vhole 

area of Southeast Asia, Anti-conmmist minority groups fighting 
commmist-led guerrillas received a variety of basic assistance noc- 
essary for their subsistence, Programs in other countries of the 
area were devoloped to improve the ecmmomic and social conditions 


of groups potentially exploitable by communists, 
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B, Africa 


The program in this area has been developed to assist 
governments to realize an accelerating pace for economic and social 
development. Through the Food for Peace program significant pro- 
jects to create employment through land clearance, reforestation 
and road construction were initiated, technical assistance and 
other resources were provided to expand education, health facili- 
ties and commnications, 


C,. The Near East and South Asia 


Throughout the region there were extensive development 
loan programs, and development grant programs in human resource 
devolopment, vocational training, commnity development and public 
administration, 


D. Latin America 


Throughout fiscal year 1952 over $65 million was earmarked 
for economic and social development programs through the Alliance 
for Progress, This program will reach the hundred million level 
in this fiscal year in such fields as agriculture, education, health, 
labor affairs, commnity developmer:t, covmmications and 
tation, These projects are of an impact nature ind camtribute to 
the greater stability of the area, - 


SPECIFIC COUNTER-INSURGENCY PROGRAMS 








A. Civic Action 


Over the years the U.S, has supported a number of Civic 
Action Programs and these are continuing, In early 1962 in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Defense new emphasis was given to Civic 
Action and the highlights of this expanded effort are reflected in 
the programs recently initiated, 


1. The Far East 
A larger program for Korea was initiated in the spring of 


1962, This program is an expansion of the large: construction pro- 
gram involving 13 engineer construction units, A new program was 
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2, Africa 


The military forces in Senogal are receiving MAP support 
and will soon become involved in economic development projects with 
A.I.D, materiel support. A project for the Carerom is now under 
consideration and as additional forces acquire a Civic Action capa- 
bility additional programs will be developed, 


3, The Near East 


-- -_* one. + oe ee — 





The military forces of Turkey and Greece have had for a 
: number of years a U.S. supported Civic Action program and these are 
i continuing, A new program to develop water resources in Jordan was 
approved in fiscal year 1962 at a cost of $135,000, and a substan- 
tial Civic Action program for Iran is in the process of develop~ 
mont to be funded in fiscal year 1963. 


lh. Latin America 


The Civic Action program in this erea was expanded signifi- 
cantly in 1962, reaching a level of almost $2 million by the end 
‘of the year. Progrars are underway in Hondures, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador and Chile. Guatemala and Brazil have had programs 
for a number of years without the need for U.S, assistance, 


Civic Action for fiscal year 1963 is projected at twice 
_ the level for this present fiscal year and it is anticipated that 
a larger number of countries and military units — participate 
in a wide variety of projects, 


B, Public Safety 
1, Far East 
Since 1961 the police support program has been expanded 


\ in the Far East to cope with the increased threat, The program in 
\ South Vietnam is being increased 100% and the suport level for the - 
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--------=--- In Africa new programs to support the police in the Ivory 

Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Dahory, Togo, Central African Republic, 
Malagasy Republic and Ethiopia were initiated, Programs were con- 
tinued in the Somali Republic, Libya, Tunisia, and Liberia and a 
police academy was opened in Liberia in the spring of 1962 which 
should train a minimum of 1,000 police officials each year. 


3. Near East 


_ New programs in Cyprus and Egypt are wder camsideratim 
and an expanded program for Iran to improve rioct control has been 
» In October 1961 over $i million in excess equipment was 


a 
mde available to the Indian police, 
lh, Latin America 


The Public Safety Program in Latin America has boen in- 
creased over the FY 1960 level, The nunbor of technicians assigned 
almost doubled in 1962 and will further increase in 1963, The . 
number of police officials trained at U.S, expense increase? by 100 
in 1962 over the 1961 level, By far the most significant develop- 
nent during the last. eighteen months was the establishment of an 
Inter-American Police Academy in Panama. This school was opened in 


July 1962, 
The entire thrust of the Public Safety Program is now 
under inter-agency review to develop new concepts, techniques and 


organizational responsibilities, The recommendations setemuing from 
this review will further strengthen the U.S, supported police pro- 


gram, 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


A.I.D, has wade specific assignments of personnel in the 
counter-insurgoncy effort both at the coordinating and the regional 
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; training prograns are already 
| a police program whioh in 1961 trained 340 officials, A,I.D, 4s now 
- | . studying methods to develop a reservoir of qualified persomel to 
| “- be sent to crisis areas m shart notice, 
§ 
| 


FUTURE MEASURES 


The major measures planned for the future fall into ae 
following broad general categories: 


A. Coordination 


The A.I.D, Administrator has submitted to the President 
on May 25 his plan to strengthen ths coordinating function of all 
U.S, aid efforts, This proposal was accepted and circulated to 
tho field as a forerunner to specific guidance om procedures for 
the submission of future comtry program, Planning in future years 
is to be on a five year basis and will include both military and 
economic proposals, (Economic planning was previously on a one 
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1, Greater emphasis in the planning process is to be 
placed on the side-effects of all aid comments, 


2. A.I.D, is participating in the inter-agency program 
to develop internal defense plans for all friendly countries threat 


enod by subversion, 
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D. Personnel and Staffing 


A.I.D. is continuing to recruit experienced personnes] to 
staff key positions in the field and in Washingto for positions 
in the counter-insurgency field, Some 25 positions in the Public 
Safety field are to be filled as quickly as qualified personnel 
become available, Additional positions in Washington are also in 
the process of being established. All personnel scheduled for 

jc —r te eounter<insurgency positions will receive specialized training. 
A.I.D,. will also participate in the inter-agency comittee recently 
established to evaluate the adequacy of this training, 


Much of the A.I.D, effart in the field of comter-insur- 
Steels gency was concentrated in the last half of the period under dis- 

. cussion. Problems of reorganizatim, new program direction, earligr 
comuitments and program emphasis required review and evaluation, 
A new momentum has been started in the direction of improving the 
stability of areas threatened by subversion and more flexibility 
in programming development has been established, 
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Oh. Off 
Frank M, Coffin 


Deputy Administrator 
far Operations 
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NEA | 

10 CHAIRMAN'S REPORT ON ANNUAL AID REVIEW ENCOUNTERED NO OBJECTION 

7 WHEN SUBMITTED TO COUNCIL FOR INFORMATION AND WAS 

ISSUED TO PRESS THUS COMPLETING PUBLICATION OF DAC DEC!SIONS, 

USIA 

Sc. AS:_ RECENT SESSION WAS FIRST HIGH-LEVEL MEETING OF DAC SINCE ’ 

INR TOKYO IN 1961, !T MAY BE APPROPRIATE TO SUPPLEMENT USRO REPOR} - 

CIA ING WITH SOME ADDITI/ONAL OBSERVAT!ONS ON ACTIVITY OF PAST 

NSA YEAR, IN BRIEF, TOKYO DECISIONS LED TO (A) ANNUAL AID REVIEW TO +s 

COM COMPARE RELATIVE BURDEN AND GENCRAL AID POLICIES, (8) 

CEA EXPANSION OF TOTAL AID EFFORT, AND (C) IMPROVED COORDINATION t 

XMB IT CAN JUSTIFIABLY BE STATED THAT FIRST TWO PURPOSES WERE 

FB ACCOMPLISHED AND PROGRESS MADE ON t!RD. TOTAL FLOW OF 

T™'Y RESOURCES FROM DAC COUNTRIES ROSE FROM $7.4 BILLIGN IN 1969 


“ay 


> 


TO $8.7 BILLION IN 1961. OFFICIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ROSE FROM 

$4.9 BILLION TO $6 BILLION !N SAME PERIOD REPRESENTING INCREASE 
OF MORD TAM 28 PERCENT. AS A GROU®, THEREFORE. COMMITMENT OF \ 
LONDON “ESOLUTION FOR EXPANDED AIC PROGRAM WAS FULLY MCT R 


SIMULTANEOUSLY, THERE WAS PROGRESS TOWARD CASICR TERMS 
WITH RESPECT TO COORDINATION THERE WAS LIKEWISE ?ROGRESS IF 
LESS SPECTACULAR, ALTHOUGH NO COUNTRIES WORE SPEC:F ICALLY 
CITED IN CHAIRMAN'S REPORT AS LAGGARD, IT 1S CLEAR 7 .<0M TISTgCs 
THAT CANADA AND ITALY ARE ©AR BEHIND OTHER MEMBE an 3 \ 

| BELIEVE PROCESS OF AAR LED TO A GREATER UNDERS ue 

NO ONE FORM OF EXTENDING AID tiAS AN INHERENT PRIMACY \ 
AND THAT A DOCTRINAIRE APPROACH SHOULD GIVE WAY TO nggoncer 

OF AN AID PACKAGE WHICH TAKES INTO ACCOUNT OVERALL NCEWS AND ( 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF A RECIPIENT COUNTRY, THE PLAN FOR COORDINATING \ 
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GROUPS WHICH WAS APPROVED iN JANUARY PROVIDES MECHANISM FOR 
THIS IMPROVED APPROACH, THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT + = | 
PROBLEM OF BETTER COORDINATION 1S SOLVED BUT START HAS’“BEEN — : 

— MADE AND IT SHOULD BE POSSIBLE TO DEVELOP THIS CONCEPT BURING : 
COMING YEAR, NEGOTIATIONS ARE UNDER WAY TO ESTABLISH GROUPS ., 7 
FOR THREE EAST AFRICAN TERRITORIES, THAILAND, AND POSSIBLY 
COLOMBIA IN CONJUNCTION WITH IBRD, VICTNAM GROUP WAS LAUNCHED 7 
IN DAC BUT 1S BEING CONTINUED OUTSIDE. ANNUAL AID REVIEW %, 
PROCESS ITSELF SHOULD LIKEWISE INFLUENCE MEMBER GOVERNMENTS 
TO LINK THEIR AID POLICIES MORE DIRECTLY TO DEVELOPMENT ; 
OBJECTIVES. 


AS THE LONDON RESOLUTION OF MARCH 1961 PLACED UPON THE CHAIR- | 
.MAN. RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEADERSHIP IN THE AREAS DISCUSSED | 
ABOVE, IT WAS NATURALLY SOURCE OF SATISFACTION THAT RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED ON JULY 26 CORRESPONDED SO CLOSELY WITH RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS SET FORTH IN THE REPORT, WHICH IN TURN HAD BEEN FULLY | 
ENDORSED BY US, THEREFORE | BELIEVE THAT MANDATE GIVEN ME 

BEFORE TOKYO MEETING HAS NOW BEEN™EXECUTED AND RATIFIED AT 

PARIS MEETING, FOLLOWING INTENSE EFFORTS OF PAST YEAR, 





SOME PROGRESS HAS LIKEWISE BEEN MADE IN DOMAIN OF TECHNICAL : 
ASSISTANCE AND WHILE THIS !S AN EXTRAORDINARILY COMPLEX , 
SUBJECT, COMMITTEE HAS SUCCEEDED IN EXPANDING THE AMOUNT OF 
SUCH ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA, SOME STEPS HAVE BEEN UNDERTAKE! 
WHICH SHOULD EVENTUALLY LEAD TO BETTER COORDINATION, 


THE COMMITTEE HAS ADDED TO | TS MEMGERSHIP WITH ADMISSION 

OF NORWAY ON JULY 25 AND HENCEFORTH THIS COUNTRY, HAVING 
ACCEPTED OBLIGATIONS AND DECISIONS OF DAC, WILL PARTICIPATE 
FULLY IN THE JOINT ENDEAVOR, ACCESSION OF NORWAY BRINGS TO- 
TAL MEMBERSHIP TO ELEVEN GOVERNMENTS AND EEC, THE COMMITTEE 
ALSO DECIDED IN 1962 TO ADMIT SWISS GOVERNMENT TO OBSERVER 
STATUS IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SUB-COMMITTEE ON ASSURANCE 
THAT SWITZERLAND INTENDED TO COORDINATE ITS ACTIVITIES WITH 
OTHER MEMBERS, INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS WITH DANISH REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO OECD HAVE TAKEN PLACE AND THERE 1S SOME REASON TO THINK 
DENMARK MAY EVENTUALLY COME IN, 


SEVERAL MEETINGS HAVE BEEN HELD WITH RESPECT TO LATIN AMERICA 
. AND WHILE THESE WERE LARGELY DEVOTCD TO EXCHANGE OF 
\ |NFORMATION TO DATE, THEY MAY LEAD TO MORE CONCRETE RESULTS 
LATER, THE FIRST COORDINATING GRDUP MEETING WAS HELD ON 


RESULTS 
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RESULTS OF PUNTA DEL ESTE CONFERENCE, AND WHILE NOT 
ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY TO ALL PARTICIPANTS, ON BALANCE THE 
SESSION WAS USEFUL FOR INFORMATION PURPOSES. ONE RESULT WAS 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT PARIS OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK UNDER DIRECTION OF MR, GONZALEZ DEL SOLAR, 


THE FOREGOING REPRESENTS PRINCIPAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF DAC 

IN PAST YEAR, WHEN THE UNIQUE CHARACTER OF THIS ENDEAVOR IS 
RECALLED, |.£, AN EFFORT TO EXPAND, iMPROVE AND COORDINATE 
THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS OF TEN COUNTRIES AND EEC WITH ALL 
THAT 1S "INVOLVED IN rw OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION, POLICIES, 
REGULATIONS AND POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF IMPORTANCE, 

| BELIEVE WE CAN DRAW SATISFACTION FROM OUR OWN INITIATIVES 
AND RESULTS THEY HAVE BROUGHT IN CONSOLIDATING THE EFFORTS OF 
FREE WORLD IN THIS DOMAIN, 


e 


RE COMME NDAT | ONS : 


1, AAR PROCESS SHOULD BE VIGOROUSLY PURSUED AND INCREASED 
ATTENTION GIVEN TO COMPARISON OF BURDEN AND EFFICACY OF AID, 





2. ADDITIONAL EFFORTS SHOULD BE MADE IN ROME AND OTTAWA TO 
INCREASE ITALIAN AND CANADIAN CONTRIBUTIONS AND OUR AMBASSADORS 
BE FULLY BRIEFED AND INSTRUCTED TO MAINTAIN CONTINUED PRESSURE, 


3. US SHOULD SUPPORT VIGOROUSLY AND ASSIST IN EVERY WAY STUDY ( 
ON TIED AID, 


4, EFFORTS SHOULD BE MADE TO ASSURE SUCCESS OF COORDINATING 
GROUPS NOW-PROPOSED AND CAREFUL PREPARATION MADE FOR 
FUTURE GROUPS, 


5. US POSITION ON MULTILATERAL INVESTMENT GUARANTEES SHOULD 
BE DETERMINED IN NEAR FUTURE AND DECISION MADE WHETHER TO 
PURSUE THIS IDEA, 


6. CONSIDERATION OF CHAIRMAN FOR 1962 SHOULD NOW(RPT NOW) START 
AND INFORMAL CONSULTATIONS BEGUN BY SEPTEMBER WITH OTHER 
DELEGATIONS, 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON 25.0. ¢ 


THE ADmmrsTRATOR UCT 30 1962 


SUBJECT: Wational Security Action Memorandum N.. 150 
Use of U. GS. Military Engineers on A.I.D. Projects 


2. A mechanias should be established to give each 
UGAID direct and immediate access to a specific military engineer 
district headquarters as a source of engineerin, advice, and, 
vhere necessary, of full-time engineering stafr. 


Ls 
e Accordingly, the Departments of Defense and State are ot 
taking action to implement these proposals. A progress report ros 
will be furnished by 1 January. ; 


The Department of Defense concurs in tunis report. 
Sata. G 
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INFORMATION MEMORANDUM TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 


NOV 9 ez 


THROUGH: EXSEC 
SUBJECT: NSAM 150 + Use of Military Engineers 


Ie Mr. Coffin's memorandum of October 30 to 
Mr. Bundy there are two courses of action proposed which 
are to be reduced to a participating agency agreement with 
the Department of Defense. 1 find that point Bo. 1 generally 
agrees with the intention of the Executive Staff as expressed 
ia oo of September 25. However, point No. 2 reads 
as t 


"2. A mechanies should be established to give 
each USAID direct and immediate access to « 
specific militery engineer district headquarters 
as @ source of engineering advice, and, where 
necessary, of full-time engineering staff.” 


In considering vhat point No. 2 means to this 
Agency I can only conclude that the intention is to set up 
a mecheniss which would permit each Mission Director (by 
“direct and immediate access") to go to the nearest wilitery 
engineer district headquarters to obtain advice and full time 
engineering staff. This could be done without consulting 
AlD/W and indeed without the knowledge of the Regional Bureaus. 
It will immediately generate conflicting opinions on enginser- 
ing and construction problems and robs the Regions] Administra- 
tor of control of engineering operations in his Region. 1 can 
think of nothing more disastrous to the orderly administration 
of capital development projects than to turn the engineering 
operations over to an orgenizetion which has no grasp nor 
backgruund in the objectives of the AID program and which is 
completely beyond the control of the Aduinistrator,. 


I would like to call your attention to some other 
matters which 1 believe you should consider. This Agency has 
approximately 645 engineers in the field in various Missions 4 
around the world. These engineers are not answerable in any 
fashion to the engineering orgenizrations in the Regional 
Bureaus. They work under the Mission Director and to the 
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extent that there is any backstopping from Washington 

engineers, it is couched in such organizations as 

. Agriculture and Natural Resources Division, ESD; Health 

Division, ESD; Industrial Division, ESD; Public Safety 
Division, ESD; and Transportation Division, ESD. The 
only relationship with the engineering staff of the 
Regional Bureaus comes about through professional interest 
and personal friendship. I am not able to say how well 
they do their job; however, in terms of the contribution 
they make in relation to capital development their efforts 
more often result in confusion than in any helpful contri- 
bution. This is accounted for by two factors: lack of 
understanding of the program and lack of ability on the 
part of the regional engineering staffs to provide the 
direction so necessary to bring about a reasonably orderly 
operation. 


In addition to the above, I wderstand from our 
conversation of November 7, that you hope to develop 
recommendations from a group of private industriaelists 
of very high caliber toward a better system of implementa- 
tion of the capital development program. It appears from 
my limited information that so far their recommendations 
have been pointed toward the substitution of a consulting 
eng neers staff for an agency staff in the implementation 

° of capital development projects. From uy knowledge of 
available talent and skill in the private consulting 
engineer field except for perhaps 10 or 12 firms which 
are exceedingly broad in their capability, it would not 
be possible to find the kind of experience which this 
Agency needs to carry on its operations. It may very well 
be that limited application of this suggestion might be 

_successfyl in a few places. At the same time it would 
- eé¢em desirable for the Agency to consider the proper orgeni- 
\ zation and effective use of the talent which it already has 
in the organization in large numbers to do this job. / 





’ It seems to me that we are in a position of the 
| juggler who has three balis in the air but doesn't have 
time to scratch his head. I hope that in the consideration 
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of this problem you will consider all of che possibilities 
and mot fail to recognize the latent capability within 

the present organization which could be brought to bear 
on engineering problems simply by an adjustment in the 
organizational relationships of engineers to engineers 

and engineers to operating functions. 


a 


I appreciate this opportunity to put my views 
on this important matter before you. 


R. L. MOOS)-LAN 


R. L. Moorman 
Deputy Director 


of Engineering 
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XMB SUBJECT: OECD MINISTERIAL MEETING, DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


FRB - 

TRSY MOST STATEMENTS COVERED SAME OR SIMILAR&TOP ICS SUCH AS KRISTENSEN 
THES!S THAT AID SHOULD BE CONTINUING FUNCTION QF GOVTS, AAR, 

RMR COORDINATION, EFFECTIVENESS OF AID, CONVENTIONLOF PROTECTION FORE IG 
PROPERTY AND MULTILATERAL INVESTMENT GUARANTEE,: AND DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, AMONG HIGHLIGHTS WAS DANISH DECLARATION THAT THEY APPL ct 
TO JOIN DAC AND JAPANESE STATEMENT ON THEIR DESIRE FOR CLOSER 
PARTICIPATION IN WORK OF ORGANIZATION, SEVERAL DELEGATIONS WELCOMGN 
DANISH MOVE AND CHAIRMAN REPLIED TO JAPANESE THAT HE CERTAIN 

és PERMANENT COUNCIL WILL GIVE JAPANESE REQUEST MOST SERIOUS 
“"S,, CONSIDERATION, 
hy 

PAFTER RIDDLEBERGER'S REPORT, HIGHLIGHTS OF WHICH WERE SUMMARIZED IN 

CEDTO 479, KRISTENSEN SPOKE, HE WELCOMED MANDATE FOR CLOSER 

COORDINATION TRADE AND AID AND POINTED OUT THAT ORGANIZATION CAN 

ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO TALKS OF DEVELOPMENT IN FIELDS OF SCIENCE, 

CDUCATION, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY, EXPRESSED CONCERN THAT 1) 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT FLOWING TO LDC'S HAS BEEN STAGNATING, 2) 
¢ This copy must be returned to RM/R central files with notation of action takene 
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PROPORTION OF GRANTS IN TOTAL FLOW DECLINING, 3) 

RECENT APPROPRIATION MEASURES IN SOME MEMBER COUNTRIES 

PRESAGE LEVELING OFF OF AID VOLUME IN '62 '63, SUCH WOULD L IKELY 
BRING ABOUT MAJOR ADVERSE POLITICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL REPERCUSSIONS 
IN LDOC'S, IT 1S FOR THESE REASONS HE PROPOSES THAT AID SHOULD BE 
MADE WELL ESTABLISHED GOVT FUNCTION IN INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES NOT 
DEPENDENT ON VICISSITUDES ‘BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND SIMILAR CONS|!- 
DERAT IONS, 


ALSO NECESSARY THAT QUALITY AND EFFECTIVENESS AID BE IMPROVED, 
KRISTENSEN ANNOUNCED AGREEMENT ESTABL |SHMENT DEVELOPMENT CENTER AND 
EXCHANGE LETTERS WITH JAPANESE AMBASSADOR ON JAPANESE PART IC IPAT ION 
IN CENTER, 


UNDER SECRETARY BALL SUPPORTED KRISTENSEN THESIS THAT AID SHOULD BE 
CONTINUING iNTERNATIONAL PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENTS, HE 
ENCOURAGED THOSE NOT YET MEMBERS OF DAC TO JOIN, HE EMPHAS!ZCD NEED 
TO LIBERAL !ZE AID TERMS, HE JOINED IN KRISTENSEN'S CONCERN OF SERIOUS 
EFFECT LEVELING OF AID WOULD HAVE ON LOC'S, HE WELCOMED DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, REFERRING TO EARLIER BELGIAN INTERVENTION RE CONVENT ION 

ON PROTECTION FOREIGN PROPERTY HE SAID IF SUFFICIENTLY FAVORABLE 
REACTION BY LDC'S US WOULD NO DOUBT LOOK UPON IT WITH FAVOR, 

RE MULTILATERAL INVESTMENT GUARANTEE HE POINTED OUT ITS 
EFFECTIVENESS WOULD DEPEND UPON WIDESPREAD SUPPORT AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES, IF THIS FORTHCOMING US WOULD PROBABLY 
SUPPORT AND WOULD CERTAINLY ENCOURAGE FURTHER STUDY, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES* STATEMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


UK AGREED AID SHOULD BE CONSTANT AND GROWING FUNCTION OF GOVTS, 
STRESSED USEFULNESS COORDINATING GROUPS ON SELECTIVE BASIS AND 
EXPRESSED SATISFACTION RESULTS EAST AFRICA, THAILAND GROUP 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS, ON DEVELOPMENT CENTER POINTED UP ROLE OF TRAINING 
ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATORS FROM LDC'S, 


DENMARK MADE INTERESTING COMPARISON THAT U.S, WITH ECONOMIC POTENT IAL 
OF ABOUT 40-0/0 OF WORLD AGAINST 20-0/0 OF WESTERN EUROPE SHOULD 
NATURALLY CONTINUE TO EXERT LEADERSHIP ALTHOUGH EUROPE SHOULD : ~ 
INCREASE ITS SHARE IN AID BURDEN ON OTHER HAND WESTERN EUROPE'S 
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4b-C/O SHARE IN WORLD TRADE, VS 20-0/0 U.S. SHARE PLACES RESPON- 
SIBILITY ON EUROPE TO TAKE LEAD IN PROVIDING MARKETS FOR LOC'S, 
DENMARK WISHES TO ASSUME ITS RESPONSIBILITIES IN FIELD OF AID, 
HAS PREFERRED MULTILATERAL CHANNELS iN PAST BUT IN FUTURE WILL 
ALSO EXTEND BILATERAL AID, APPLICATION FOR DAC MEMBERSHIP 
SUBMITTED TO SECGEN, 





BELGIUM ENCOURAGE OTHERS TO JOIN, ARGUED THAT DAC ITSELF SHOULD 
PAY ATTENTION TO TC, EXPRESSED SUPPORT FOR FOREIGN PROPERTY ~ 
CONVENTION AND MULTILATERAL INVESTMENT GUARANTEE AND ASKED VIEWS 
OTHERS, 


JAPAN STATED DESIRE FOR CLOSER PARTICIPATION IN OTHER WORK OECD, 
WELCOMED SELECTIVE COORDINATING GROUP ACTIVITIES ESPECIALLY IN 
FAR EAST, EMPHASIZED CLOSE RELATIONS! IP BETWEEN TRADE AND AID ANDO 
REQUESTED TO BE INFORMED ON OUTCOME HOSE DISCUSSIONS, 


NETHERLANDS SUPPORTED MULTILATERAL II.VESTMENT GUARANTEE AND ARGUED 
AGAINST AID TYING EVEN ON B/P UNLESS COUPLED WITH SERIOUS UNDER’ 
UTIL IZATION RESOURCES, 


GREECE IN LONG EMOTIONAL STATEMENT, CRITICIZING SHARP DISTINCTION 
BEING OFFERED PLEADED FOR HIGHEST POLITICAL DECISIONS IN FAVOR OF 
GREEK AID, 


NORWAY CONSTANT EXTERNAL DEFICITS PLACE LIMITATION WHAT NORWAY 

CAN DO, ONE FOURTH PERCENT INCOME TAX EARMARKED FOR AID INTRODUCED 
If NORWAY WITH VIEW ACHIEVING FAVORABLE POLITICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EFFECTS, WILL BE GLAD TO REPORT ON EXPERIENCE, 


ITALY AFTER LONG EXPOSE PROBLEMS SOUTHERN ITALY, ENDORSED COORD! - 
NATING GROUPS WHICH SHOULD HELP TO SORT OUT PRIORITIES, ALSO 
SUPPORTED CONSORTIA IN GENERAL AND GREEK AND TURKISH CONSORTIA 
SPECIFICALLY, APPROACH TO DEVELOPMENT AID SHOULD BE ON GLOBAL AND 
LONG-TERM BASIS, 


SWITZERLAND SPOKE IN FAVOR CONVENTION FORE IGN PROPERTY AND 
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MULTILATERAL INVESTMENT GUARANTEE, 


GERMANY STRESSED IMPORTANCE EFFECTIVENESS OF AID AND IN FAVOR 
CONVENT ION FORE IGN PROPERTY. 
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CIA FROM LEDDY 


( 
u 
v 
NSA \ 
|  AGR OECD MINISTERIAL MEETING: HIGHLIGHTS OF DISCUSSION NOVEMBER 27 
_ COM ON "TRADE AND AID", TRADE WORK OF ORGANIZATION AND marerctih 
CEA = TRADE :_-FOLLOw: \ 
| 1, TRADE AND AID, US TRADE - AID INITIATIVE WELCOMED AS MINS 

/ LAB ISTERS ADOPTED "TRADE AND AID" RESOLUTION REFERRED TO THEM BY 

_ TAR HEADS OF DELS (CES/62.95). (US HAD PREVIOUSLY WITHDRAWN !TS 

TRSY REVISED DRAFT RESOLUTION THIS SUBJECT AT NOV, 24 HEADS OF 

DELEGATION PURSUANT TO TOCED 314.) 


et 
22 


OECD MEMBERS HAVE BEEN ASKED TO DESCRIBE THEIR TRADE POLICIES 
VIS-A-VIS: LDCS AND IDEAS RE POSSIBLE ROLE OF ORGANIZATION 
THIS FIELD, STATED BLUNTLY THAT RESPONSES FROM MEMBERS NOT 
VERY ENCOURAGING, WITH "SEVERAL MEMBERS SHOWING HES! TANT 
ATTITUDE." WARNED OF GROWING GAP BETWEEN LOC'S IMPORT NEEDS 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS, DIFFICULTIES BEING MET BY 
TRADITIONAL LOC EXPORTS, NEED FOR PRICE STABILIZATION IN 
BASIC COMMODITIES (THOUGH REORGANIZING THIS RAISEO DIFFICULT 
PROBLEMS PRODUCTION CONTROL), AND NEEO TO INCREASE LOC 
EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES, NOTED THAT COMPREHENS!/VE SECRETARIAT 
STUDY UNDER WAY ON ENTIRE RANGE OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
OECD 
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OECD MEMBERS AND OUTSIDE WORLD AND HOPED TO SAY MORE ABOUT 
THIS NEXT YEAR, 





UNDER SECRETARY BALL STRESSED INTIMATE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
TRADE AND AID POLICIES, REVIEWED DIFFICULTIES FACING LDCS 
IN TRADE FIELD AND POSSIBLE LINES REMEDIAL ACTION, NOTING 
THAT CHALLENGES THIS FIELD PROVIDED OPPORTUNITY FOR OECD 
TO GIVE EFFECT TO CONCEPT THAT IT SHOULD OPERATE AS ECONOMIC 
CONSCIENCE OF FREE WORLD, (TEXT UNDER SECRETARY BALL'S 
REMARKS ON THIS AND OTHER TRADE ASPECTS BEING CABLED SEPARATELY). 
ERROLL (UK PRESIDENT BOARD OF TRADE) AGREED BOTH SIDES OF 
PROBLEM REQUIRED COORDINATED ATTENTION, FELT UK HAD ALREADY 
MADE NOTABLE EFFORTS TO HELP SOLVE LDC TRADE PROBLEMS BY 
PROVIDING LIBERAL MARKETS FOR BOTH PRIMARY AND LDC MANUFACTURED 
GOODS, AND BY CONS!DERABLE UK EFFORTS IN READAPTATION STRUCTURE 
UK TEXTILE INDUSTRY, PROBLEM WAS NOT ONLY BARRIERS TO TRADE 
BUT POSSIBILITIES OF ADAPTATION OF ECONOMIC STRUCTURE BOTH 
IN INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES AND LOCS. AGREED THERE WERE 
LIMITS BEYOND WHICH OECD COULD NOT CARRY BURDEN OF PROBLEM 
WITHOUT CAUSING RESENTMENT ELSEWHERE, STATING OECD (A) 
CANNOT DISCUSS INDIVIDUAL TARIFFS (B) SHOULD NOT DISCUSS 

‘ae DETAILED OPERATION OF COMMODITY AGREEMENTS (C) CANNOT DO MORE 
THAN DISCUSS IN GENERAL TERMS DIVERSIFICATION IN COUNTRIES 
NOT OECD MEMBERS, 


BRASSEUR (BELGIUM) WARNED THAT OECD MEMBERS MUST AVOID iM- 
PRESSION THEY CONCERNED ONLY WITH OWN PROBLEMS, Z1/JLSTRA 
(NETHERLANDS) VIEWED OECD TASK AS HELPING IMPLEMENT IDEAS 
CONTAINED |N GATT NOV, 1961 MINISTER! AL DECLARATION, 

LAMALFA (ITALY) VIEWED OECD ROLE AS ONE OF MAKING STUDIES AND €x- 
CHANGING VIEWS ON IDEAS WHICH COULD BE GIVEN EFFECT IN OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL FORUMS CONCERND WITH LDC PROBLEMS, LANGE 

(SWEDEN) FELT TRADE-AID RESOLUTION JN LINE WITH RECOGNITION 

LONG GIVEN "IN THIS HOUSE" TO NEED ASSIST LDCS IN TRADE 

FIELD, DE MURVILLE (FRANCE) SPECIFICALLY WELCOMED US 

INITIATIVE BUT NOTED SERIOUS SUBSTANTIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

OECD MEMBERS ON APPROACH TO LDC PROBLEMS, RECALLED FRENCH 

VIEW OF NEED TO GUARANTEE CONTINUING "TAKE" OF PRIMARY 
COMMODITIES THROUGH ORGAN] ZATION OF MARKETS, MAINTAINED THAT, 
THOUGH EEC-AFRICAN RELATIONS FREQUENTLY CRITICIZED, THESE HAVE 
ALREADY RAISED LIVING STANDARDS +N ASSOCIATED AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 
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FELT SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS WOULD BE FACILITATED IF OTHERS 
REFRAINED “FROM INSISTING ON NEGATIVE ASPECTS" AND IF ALL 
LDCS COULD BE GIVEN "SIMILAR GUARANTEES." CALLED ON OTHERS 
TO RAISE THEIR EFFORTS TO FRENCH LEVEL. WHILE RECOGNIZING 
NEED FOR INCREASED EXPORTS OF LDC MANUFACTURES, ARGUED THIS 
MUST BE GRADUAL WITH LDCS IMPOSING SELF DISCIPLINE TO AVOID 
MARKET DiSFURBANCES AND COUNTRIES SHOULD AVOID CREATING 
UNECONOMIC |NDUSTRY FOR PRESTIGE REASONS. MULLER-ARMACK 


. (GERMANY) REGARDED OECD AS FORUM IN WHICH NECESSARY POLITICAL 


DECISIONS COULD BE TAKEN TO MOVE TOGETHER TOWARD .SOLUTIONS 
OF LDC PROBLEMS, WYNDHAM-WHITE (GATT EXECUT!VE SECRETARY) 
STATED THAT DUPLICATION OF EFFORT OFTEN GOOD IN GOOD CAUSE 
BUT DRAW ATTENTION TO MANPOWER PROBLEM RESULTING FROM PROLI - 
FERATION OF EFFORT. FELT INCREASING PROBLEM OF SUITABLE REP- 
RESENTATION AT INTERGOVERNMENTAL MEETINGS MIGHT UNDERMINE 
EFFECTIVENESS TOTAL RESULT. CONGRATULATED OECD DESIRE TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO SUCCESS OF ENTERPREISE ALREADY INITIATED BY 
GATT IN THIS FIELD, 


2. TRADE WORK OF ORGANIZATION, KRISTENSEN NOTED THAT, UNTIL 
NEGOT|ATIONS LOOKING TO EXPANDED COMMON MARKET COMPLETED, 
DIFFICULT TO PREDICT FUTURE TRADE PATTERNS AND ROLE OF ORGAN! - 
ZATION IN TRADE FIELD, LIKEWISE DIFF !CULT SEE AT THIS STAGE 
WHAT OECD ROLE MIGHT BE IN NEGOTIATIONS UNDER TRADE EXPANS] ON 
ACT (TEA), NOTING NECESSITY OF DIRECT CONTACTS AMONG INTERESTED 
COUNTRIES AND FACT FORMAL NEGOTIATIONS WOULD BE IN GATT, 

NOTED TRADE COMMITTEE (TC) EMPHASIS ON SUCCESSFUL NEGOT!ATIONS 
ON BROADEST POSS/BLE BASIS. FELT OECD HAD CONTRIBUTION TO 

MAKE RE ADAPTATION OF MEMBER COUNTRILS* ECONOMIC. STRUCTURES, 
ESPECIALLY SHIFTING MANPOWER OUT OF AGRICULTURE, AS ESSENTIAL 
PART OF EFFORT FOR ECONOM/C GROWTH AND INCREASING TRADE, 


UNDER SECRETARY BALL CALLED ON ORGAN! ZATION TO DEVELOP HABITS 
OF CONSULTATION ON POLICY MATTERS, NOTING THAT US PREPARED 
CONSULT ON ANY ASPECT ITS ECONOMIC POLICY AND SUCH CONSUL - 
TATION MORE USEFUL WHEN POLICY IN FORMATIVE STAGE. RE TRADE 
MATTERS US PREPARED CONSULT ON PROCEOURES DES/ GNED-|INFLUENCE 
MEMBER COUNTRIES' POLICY AND PRACTICES ON CONTINUING BASIS. 
US ALSO PREPARED EXAMINE POSSIBILITIES OF HARMONIZING WITH 
TRADE POLICIES OTHER MEASURES AFFECT/NG TRADE, OECD SHOULD 
ALSO BE FORUM FOR CONSULTATIONS ON PROBLCMS WHICH LDCS 

WOULD RAISE AT UN TRADE CONFERENCE. 
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BELGIUM CALLED FOR CONTINUED STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
TECHNICAL TRADE OBSTACLES AND WORK ON REMOVAL OF QRS. FELT 
TRADE COMMITTEE MIGHT DEVELOP DISCIPLiNE TO ENSURE THAT 
TARIFF REDUCTIONS NOT OFFSET BY OTHER RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 
AND WELCOMED US READINESS DISCUSS THESE. NETHERLANDS FELT 

TC COULD PLAY ROLE AS "PLATFORM OF INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES" 
TO FACILITATE SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME NEGOTIATIONS UNDER TEA, 
STRESSED IMPORTANCE CONTINUED OECD DR! VES AGAINST QRS. 


SWEDEN WELCOMED GROWING IMPORTANCE OF TC AND DEVELOPMENT 
1TS WORK PROGRAM, IN ADDITION TO WORK ON LOC PROBLEMS, FELT 
TC SHOULD HELP PREPARE "FOR ACTIVITY IN GATT TO LIBERALIZE 
TRADE AMONG INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES VIA TEA," FRANCE FELT 
OECD HAS USEFUL ROLE IN TRADE FIELD JN CONTEXT ITS CONCERNS 
WITH ECONOMIC POLICY MATTERS GENERALLY. 





3. AGRICULTURAL TRADE. WHILE RECOGNIZ!NG NECESSITY FOR CEC 
COMMON AGRICULTURAL POLICY (CAP), UNDcR SECRETARY BALL NOTCO 
POLICY COULD BE LIBERAL OR RESTRICTIVE. RECALLING SECRETARY 
FREEMAN'S RECENT STATEMENT TO AGRICULTURE MINISTERS MEETING, 
HE UNDERLINED US CONCERNS WITH EVIDENCES OF RESTRICTIONIST 
TREND JN DEVELOPMENT OF CAP, NOTED IMPORTANCE OF CAP GRAIN 
PRICE LEVEL IN DETERMINING FUTURE LEVELS AGRICULTURAL TRADL, 


RECOGN! ZED NEED FOR GLOBAL APPROACH IN SOME CASES AND STATED 
US WILLINGNESS PARTICIPATE SERIOUS DISCUSSION POSSIBILITIES 
GLOBAL GRAIN ARRANGEMENT, ALSO STATED US WILLINGNESS JOIN 

' IN CONSIDERING ITS OWN POLICIES AFFECTING AGRICULTURAL TRADE 

‘AS PART OF GENERAL EFFORT TOWARDS MORE LIBERAL!IZED TRADE 
IN TEMPERATE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. DE MURVILLE NOTED CAP 
TOS YOUNG TO HAVE JUDGMENT PASSED ON |T, AGREED CENTRAL 
QUESTION WAS LEYEL AT WHICH INTERNAL EEC PRICES WOULD BE 
FIXED, HOWEVER, FELT JT UNREAL TO TAL& ABOUT "TRADITIONAL 
TRADE PATTERNS” IN RAPIDLY CHANGING WORLD, WELCOMED US READ! - 
NESS TO DISCUSS ITS OWN RESTRICTIONS ON AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
AND STATED EEC ALWAYS READY PARTICIPATE DISCUSSIONS: THIS 
GENERAL PROBLEM, 
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SUBJECT: Police Assistance Programs 


At ite meeting of December 6, the Special Croup (CI) considered 
AID's report on police assistance programs, submitted for the 
President on December 1, in compliance with National Security Action 
Memorandum 177, Implementation of the directives contained in the 
NSAM has been slow, However, a centralized Office of Public Safety 
has now been established, and arrangements have been made for the 
assignment of professional personnel to provide adequate staff 
support. Purther, the Administrator has establ shed an interagency 
-police group to assist him in fulfilling his responsibilities in this 
field, A review of police training has been completed by an outside 
consultant. It emphasizes the need for the early establishment of 
anc International Police Academy in the Washington area, 


Action to establish the International Police Academy, and to 
ccordinate U, S&S. police support efforts with similar programs con- 
ducted by friendly countries, has not yet been initiated. Also, AID 

. has yet to develop ways of expediting delivery of equipment. 


The Special Group (CI) has requested a fur:her progress report 
for consideration during March 1963. In the meantime the Group will 
.continue to monitor the police programs and to encourage the Agency 
to take action on those projects referred to above as not yet initiated, 


Acting Chairman 
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WASHINGTON 


December 10, 1962 


SECRET 
MEMORANDUM FOR MR, BUNDY 


SUBJECT:¢ Police Assistance Program 





From an administrative point of view, this program has not 
been going too well until recently. Despite the President's directive 
(NSAM 177) of last August, AID did virtually nothing to set up a 
central administration for the police programs until early in Novermber. 
The reasons are a basic lack of philosophic sympathy with the pro- 
gram in the regional bureaus where it is looked upon as a dangerous 
interference in the orderly development of their economic programs. 
The effect of this antipathy was reinforced by the fact that the program 
lacked a single head who felt responsibility for its execution. 





Under the whiplash of the Attorney General's technique of 
offensive cross examination in the Special Group (CI) more was 
accomplished in the first two weeks of November than was accomplished 
since last August. Byron Engle, was made hea! of the Office of 
Public Safety in AID, and has now been given more than adequate au- 
thority and responsibility to spark this program. Furthermore, he 
seems to me to be the kind of man who would carry the ball once he 
got his hands on it. There is some nervousness in the Budget and from 
Ralph Dungan over whether we have not gone too far in centralizing 
the police program, but I think that if we have erred, it has been in the 
right direction. 


Nothing has been done, however, on the International Police 
Academy here in Washington; this is a matter on which we are now 
concentrating. 


AID has aleo shown some resistance to "civic action", i.e. 
small-scale public works carried out by indigenous military forces. 
Here the problem has been not only philosophica! antipathy but, even 
more, AID procedures which are incredibly cumbersome and inflexible. 
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SECRET 


Some progress has been made on this front, especially in Indonesia, 
but it is a matter which requires constant goading on a case-by-case 
basis. 


One of the difficulties we are having in the Special Group (CI) 
is that the group has moved from the stage of initiating new policies 
and actions in the field of counterinsurgency to the stage of monitoring 
the progress made on directives which were issued many months ago. 
This is a boring procedure for some members of the group and intensely 
irritating for others. Nevertheless, my own feeling is that the exercise 
is definitely worthwhile provided we can keep the group from fying off 
into attempts to manage the entire foreign policy of the United States 
in underdeveloped countries. 


Mir 


Michael V. Forrestal 
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prefers, however, to confine its effort for non-franc zone countries 
to export credits up to 10 years in duration at commercial rates of 
interest but guaranteed by the government. In brief, the French 

have accepted and seem prepared to continue to carry primary responsi- 
bility and to provide assistance in generous amounts to former dependent 
territories in order to retain French political, military, cultural 
and economic influence. Aid to Algeria and Sahara is in part related 
to French oil interests. France is concerned lest it be frozen out 
of attractive markets in other developing countries, particularly 
Latin America and India; it hopes for the present to evidence its 
political interest and maintain its market position in such countries 
by means of credits on commercial terms. 


C. United - The U.K. is providing assistance to 
approximately countries and dependent territories. Ninety percent 
of the money goes to colonies and less developed independent countries 
within the British Commonwealth. The remainder ips NATO partners, 
such as Turkey, and countries where the U.K. has strong commercial 
interests, such as Brazil and Chile. In the aftermath of Mr. Hamiltcm's 
visit to the U.K. last fall, the Foreign Office pressed within the 
U.K. government for a larger sum with which to serve the U.K.'s poli- 
tical interests outside the British Commonwealth. Thus far only Laos 
has been added to the list for a small sum. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is showing an increasing interest in using the foreign aid 
program for econom'« purposes. Thus he has spoken recently about an 
increase in the British toveign aid program on a tied basis in order 
to provide orders to underutilized industrial capacity in particularly 
depressed areas in Britain and to help U.K. commercial interests. 
Nevertheless, as of the moment the U.K. program is heavily concentrated 
in the Commonwealth and within the Commonwealth is heavily concentrated 
on dependent and very recently independent territories. Thus about a 
Quarter of the 1961 program was directed to East Africa and almost as 
much to other African dependencies. 


D. Japan - Japanese aid in 1960 went to more than 15 
countries, mostly in Asia and the larger countries of Latin America. 
Reparations and indemnification payments still loom large in Japanese 

~ aid though loans have become about 2/3 of the total. Small amounts 
of aid have been made available to Turley, Yugoslavia and Sudan, and 
Japan is interested in helping Nigeria, largely in view of a very 
large trade surplus. Japan is reluctant to accept a primary responsi- 
bility for helping individual countries and prefers to cooperate in 
areas where the U.S. in particular is active. While Japan tends to 
concentrate on Asian countries for political as well as economic 
reasons, Japan's acute awareness of its dependence on tfade is perhaps 
the principal motivating factor in a trend toward aiding non-Asiatic 
countries that show promise of becoming attractive markets for Japanese 
exports. 
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E. Italy - Italy's modest aid program is heavily concentrated 
in countries in the Mediterranean basin anc East Africa. It also has 
provided some assistance to 8 countries in Latin America and 5 Asiatic 
countries. Motivating factors seem to be some feeling of responsibility 
for areas previously occupied by or dependent on Italy and its strong 
commercial and cultural interests in Latin America. The emigrant 
Italian population in such countries as Argentina, Brazil and Tunisia 
accounts in part for Italian interest in tlose countries. 


F. Canada - The even more modest Canadian aid program has 
been extended to 19 countries, mostly members of the British Common- 
wealth or the Colombo Plan. It recently established a bank similar 
to our Export-Import Bank, which made loans in 1961 to the four largest 

tin American countries. The new bank is clearly oriented toward 
promoting Canadian exports; it seems likely that the number of countries 
receiving loans will increase as the bank comes into full operation. 


G. Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal - Bilateral assistance 
from the Nether ,» Belgium and Portugal is essentially confined 
to dependent territories or former dependent territories. Netherlands 
and Belgium, however, are increasingly conscious of the need to parti- 


cipate in development assistance, partly for burden-sharing reasons 
but more to protect their traditional worldwide exporting interests. 


Il. Policy Issues. 


Presumably the major U.S. interest in the degree of proliferation 
or concentration of the aid programs of other donor governments is in 
inducing an expansion of their aid levels and thus a better sharing 
of the burden. The recent history suggests that as a country's aid 
program expands, it proliferates to an increasing number of countries, 
largely to promote commercial interests in developing countries whose 
imports seem likely to increase. 


This U.S. interest in expanding other donor programs raises 
a series of policy issues which are being discussed with the Clay 
Committee. The choices are not always apparent and clearcut. A.I.D. 
is still in the process of reaching its own conclusions. Among the 
issues to be resolved are the following: 


Would a reduction in U.8. assistance to former dependencies 
of European metropoles induce «a commensurate increase in 
their assistance to these countries? Would this increase 
be likely to occur with sufficient promptness to avoid 
major political risks in such countries or would the 
increased assistance be likely to take placd only after 
the critical effect of the reduction in U.S. aid has 

become apparent? 
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Should we urge countries to which we are giving substantial 
aid to refuse commercial expor: credits or other assistance 
on hard terms of repayment in the hope that commercial 
pressures would force the other donors to provide aid on 
terms consistent with the debt service capacity of the 
recipient country? 


Should we urge countries whose import requirements from the 
U.S. are largely financed by our aid programs to limit their 
imports from other DAC members unless such potential donors 
are prepared to finance a significant part of such exports? 


In the case of those African countries where U.S. aid performs 
essentially a presence function, should we eliminate such 
programs? Would our ow security interests be damaged if 
these countries had no alternative source of assistance 

other than the former metropoles and the Commmist bloc? 


Should we ask former metropoles to diversify their aid 
programs so as to lessen the dependence of the former 


colonies on them and to permit a more varied pattern of 
relations with the free world to develop? 


Should we encourage a miltiplicity of aid donors to each 
recipient country in order to promote a healthier pattern 


of multilateral trade and ayoid and consolidation of trading 
blocs? : 


Lt or 
Director 


International Development Organizations Staff 
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Policy Guidelines for A. I. D. Adninistrats 
Receiving Communist Bloc Aid rik . 
AIDTO CIRCULAR XA-17 (July 7, 1962) _ 
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This message tranaaits the policy guidelines adopted by the 
Acting Administrator of A.I.D. on January 11, 1963;.which are to apply 
-f in situations in which U. S. and Communist Bloc asgictance activitics 
oxi likely to become ascociated. - 

The following is the text of the sitinttiie » Which is being 
issued by A.I.D. as a Policy Determination, os a'Manual Order, and in 
such other documentary form as may prove, cppropriate: 
PR U. S. Assistance Policies ond Procedures in Countries 
Receiving Communist Bloc Aid 





rs ‘hy - 





I. (a) General. ope 


‘ AS i , on 

The foreign ey eonee! prograzc of the United 

=C States must be conducted so as to avoid furthering. Communist Bloc 

interests inimical to the U. S. The use of U. S. aid in conjunction with 
Bloc assistance may, undcr some circumstances, result in damace to U. S. 
interests. Under other circumstances it ray yield a net advantage to the 
United States. This is likely to be a growing problem and must be examincd 
on @ case-by-case basis. The following procedures. have been developed 

to ascure that U. S. actions in such cases are carefully analyzed with 
respect to their Luplications for U. S. interosts. . Washington agencics 
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and country teams are required to remain alert to developing situations, 
to assess them, and to take action in.the manner prescribed below. 
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(1) Project. The term ! "project". as. “used herein ‘refers ‘to. 
specific, current undertakings of identificable scope and’ duration, 
including on-going assistance to a particular institution, plant or 
training progran. The term does not normally apply to'the product . 
of completed project assistance unless it continues to be clearly 
identified with the aid donor. Nor does it apply to an entire economic 
sector or an entire governmental departnent or. ‘public vow aes of which 
are receiving foreign aesistence. i," 


> nh wee * . : 
(2) ton-Project Aid. The ‘tem "non-project asa” refers 
to all forms of assistance, including PL 480 ‘commodities, which are 


not attributed to a toate ater ae Oy i; 
oe mit aac. nen . | 
(3) The Commnist Bloc.’ tthe as |. Bloc". ‘for purposes — ‘ 


of this paper includes: Albania, Bulgaria, mainland China, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, North Korea, North ‘ 
Vietnan, — Mongolia, Poland, Reenio, ree? Cuba end the U.S.S.R. 


(h) Bloc Project. A "Bloc Project”: ‘isa project sufficiently 
assisted bythe Communist Bloc to be so identified. It is normally a 
project to which an official agency of o Communist Bloc government is 
@ primary contributor. It does not include projects of the host country 
using purchased Bloc materials, nor projects assisted by technicians 
of Bloc countries serving the U. N.-.or other international agencies. 


II. Project Aid. .. oe See 


(a) The United States normally will not provide funds, 
commodities or’ personnel, nor agree to the release of counterpart funds 
or U. S.-owned or controlled local currency, to Bloc projects or to 
projects whose primary utility would be to support ér facilitate Communist 
Bloc projects. The United States normally will not agree to the 
provision of such direct support from the Communist Bloc to projects 
identified with the United States... Exccptions to these policies will be 
made on the recommendation of the Ambassador and the senior representative 
of the Agency for International Develorment (A.I.D.) in the country 

- concerned and on the approval of the Acninistrator of A.I.D. Considerations 
upon which exceptions will be based include opportutiities for advancing the 
interests of the United States through exceptional action, the degree of 
Communist Bloc or United States identification :with the projec”, likely 
consequences of enforcement and of waiver of this policy,/ political 
relations bearing upon the issue, and proposed means of assuring favorable 
consequences of a waiver, such as = h PON webs: | U. S. action. 
Fe seg x oe “ a 
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ot ae Sate  phobi se. . 
(0) The United States, at ‘dite ‘option, | ‘may withhold further 

funding from a prc‘ect for which the cooperating country accepts 
Communist Bloc project assistance. With respect to grant projects, 

“ authority for this action is derived from the interrelationship of 
Standard Provisions C and P of Project Agreements. With respect to 
project loans, a provision such as ,, that given below will henceforth 
be incorporated in loan agreements” The applicability of these Provisions 
to the particular circumstances dealt with herein shall be explained 
ac promptly as feasible following issuance of this directive to cppropriate 
officials of countries where there are actual or prospective Bloc ; 
assistance programs. It shall be explained subsequently to host government 
officials of additional countries at such time os Bloc aid programs 
may be initiated or contemplated in those countries. A record of such 
explanation, including the date, form, to whom madc, and host government 
response, shall be sent to AID/W. The exercise by the United States of 
this option shall be determined by the considerations brought out in 
paragraph II(a) above. This provision does not preclude the use on a 
U. S&S. project of goods of Communist Bloc origin and available on the 
local market, except when such use is found by. the Ambassador and the 
senior A.I.D. representative 08 Oe ee ee of the United 
States. ry, 


* Other Contributions to the Project. The Borrover and A. I.D. may obtain 
he assistance of any third party, public or private, in carrying out 
their respective obligatéons under this Agreement. However, exccpt as 
financed under this Loan, the Borrower covenants that unless A.I.D. 
otherwise agrecb in writing, it shall obtain the express consent of A.I.D. 
before any property, services, facilities or funds may be furnished, 
whether by loan, grant, sale or otherwise, by any third party, public 
or private, for use in connection with the Project or before any such 
third party may participate in carrying out activities related to the 


Project. (This provision is designed to accomplish —_— similar to 
those of Standard Provision C in Project Agreenents. 








° NOTE: It ic intended that the foregoing clause ‘be substituted for 
the current Standard Provision, if any, of project loan agreenents governing 
"The Source of Other Goods and Services Utilized on the Project”. 
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(c) Dentgnest tak cumin socal 
for a project shall not be made availeble' to,or used in’ support of, 
a Communist Bloc project without advance approval by the United States. 
This policy shall be implemented through timely, explanation to the 
host government of the applicability to. the situation of (1) the 
present Standard Provision H in project agreements and (2) the comparable 
language, if any,* in loan agreements, and through enforcement of said 
provisions. — nL. 
and to vhom made, shall be sent to AID/W. , a 

(a) The United States normclly'‘vill’ not undertake to train 
cooperating country technicians whose_known future assignment 


is to be 
, to Corsmnist Bloc projects. Exceptions to this :provision.:. may be made 


in the field on a finding by the A.I.D.. aidstak Bawectele or Damvecentattve 
that the placement of U.S.-trained technicians in Communist Bloc projects 
would be likely to serve U. S. interests. This provision does not 
preclude training of technicians for service in cooperating country 
institutions or facilities established by completed ‘Communist Bloc aid 

or in cooperating country governmental agencies dealing with Communist 
Bloc aid . : po yy SR 8 heer! y 








¥IE appears tbat most loan ‘egreements nov Sih Nnebes' aa‘net contedn 0 
provision comparable to Standard Provision H in’ project agreements. 
Accordingly, all project loan agreements hereafter entered into shall 
contain a provision emacs mes similar .to the following: 
2G 

"Utilization of Goods and Services. The 'Borrover shall cause all 
goods and services financed by the Ioan to, be used exclusively for 
the Project described in Sec.: *’” provided that in the 
case of any goods which are not fully Frantic rites tat nt 
for such Project, the foregoang’ -provision: shall epply until completion 
of the Project or until such time as such’ goods can no longer be 
usefully expolyed for the Project and thereafter may be utilized for 
any prupose at the discretion of the Borrower subject, however, to 
such terms and conditions concerning utilization as A.I.D. may impoce 
during the period of repnymeat; and provided further that no goods 
Semel by te ton’ sll bo: crete’ fom <form 
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(a) The United States will not agree to the use of counterpart 
funds or other U. S.-owned or controlled local currency for purposes 
which are likely, in its judgment, to cerve the interests of the Communist 


(b>) ‘The United States will not undertake to provide funds 


publicly identified as a Commnist Bloc “project”. In adsinistcring 
this provision, A.I.D. Missions and Representatives shall inform 
themselves, to the extent practicable, of the degree to which proposed 
U.S.-financed commodity imports would te likely to facilitate Communist 
Bloc projects. A.I.D. Missions and Representatives shall concult with 


Applications, with the objective of avoiding U. S&S. aid-financing of the 
principal commodity import requirements of Commumist Bloc projects. The 
United States will not, however, require guarantees by cooperating country 
covermments that commodities imported through U. S&S. non-project prograns 
for commercial sale will be Withheld from Communist Bloc projects. 


(c) ‘The United States will require that, in applications for 
non-project assistance, cooperating countries guarantee that conmodity 
imports financed by the United States under scuch'aid programs and 
retained under the title of the goverment or of state-owmed enterprises 
of the cooperating country will not be sold, transferred, or otherwise 
nade Se ey OS ea 





(a) sho Valtel ‘States ‘neuiiiy wil: ast’ jeovide balense of 
payments assistance ({.e. cash transfers,. local currency purchase or 
commercial commodity financing) at a time when’ the cooperating country 
is transferring significant amounts of its foreign exchange’ resources 
to the Communist Bloc in repayment of credite.. Special circumstances 

= Lem nn 
explained to AID/V. 


(ce) Exceptions to the foregoing aneateiake muons non-project 
aid shall be Se ee ae eee “ae 
set forth an paregreye thy above. .* 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 23, 0.C. 


SECRET March ll, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Bundy 
Mr. Dungan 


SUBJECT: Clay Committee Report 


I have glanced rather quickly at the draft report of the Clay 
Committee which Carl was kind enough to let me look at. It confirms 
my earlier suspicions about what a committee of this membership 
might come up with. It is basically nothing more than a re-hash 
of all the tired-out shibboleths in the business community about 
foreign aid. The tragedy is that more important parts of the 
business community have gone far beyond this kind of thinking to 
a more sensible, albeit still critical, view. 


Nevertheless, having made our bed, we now have to Lie in it, 
and I offer the following comments for what help they might be in 
the redrafting process. 


At the outset I think we should be quite c ear that to the out- 
side world this is going to be a Presidential report and will be interpreted 
~~ unlike the Mansfield report -- as a direct expression of this 
Administrations' views. I don't see how we can escape this difficult 
fact. That is why it is essential that we take the time and effort to 
try to reconstruct something out of the mess which will not be 
positively harmful. 





Page 2: Idon't think a report of a Presidential commission 
should conclude that the American people are against foreign aid. 
Indeed, I believe there is a recent Gallup Poll indicating that the 
contrary is true. 


Page 3: The gold flow problem must be kept separate from 
foreign aid. It is a phenomenon which is the result of the totality 
of our foreign transactions and other pieces of it are far more sig- 
nificant and susceptible of adjustment than the foreign aid program, 
i.e. military expenditures in Europe. It should be sufficient to point 
to the fact that we have reduced the Aid burder on the balance of 
payments by two-thirds in two years. 
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Page 4: Criticism of aid to “unaligned” countries must come 
out. We do not give aid in order to persuad: countries to “abandon 
their strongly held views" which may differ {rom ours. The purpose 
of our aid is to establish and preserve the in iependence of weak nations 
from permanent domination by Sino-Soviet Communism, not to export 
the philosophy of some members of the Comrnittee. 


Page 5: Are references to the Hickenlooper Amendment and 
the amendments prohibiting aid to Communist countries helpful, 
especially in view of our efforts to get the latter modified? 


Page 7: Criticism of the Marshal Plan is hardly something 
which should appear in any Presidential committee report. This is 
the first time in recent years that I have heard such a thought 
expressed -- even from Henry Alexander. The facts are that of the 
$17 billion which were programmed under th: Marshal Plan, only 
12 were actually spent, and the whole operation was conducted in 
considerably less time than had been anticipated. 


Page 8: Here again is the discredited argument that we should 
not help countries whose economic system is “inconsistent with our 
beliefs." 


Page ll: The implication here is that we should cut off military 
assistance to countries which are not aligned with us. This ignores 
our efforts in civic action, internal security, and training in countries 
like Cambodia and Indonesia. 


Page 15: The above principle is applied to exclude all of Africa. 


Page 17 through 21: The entire discussion of Latin America 
proceeds on the assurnption that our problems in Latin America arise 
from the fact that those countries have not taken all the orthodox 
financial steps necessary to make themselves attractive to American 
investment. This would seem to miss the point completely. The 
report says on page 20 that Latin American countries "must begin to 
accumulate wealth before (they) can effectively redistribute it." I 
know some people in Latin America who have accumulated a great 
deal of wealth. Part of the problem is to ge! them to redistribute 
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it. The major part of the problem, however, is to get the govern- 
ments of Latin American countries to make a serious start on social 
and economic reform. 


Page 29: Ido not understand what is mean: by the statement 
that the United States should not provide MAP “where the principal 
protagonist (sic) of the recipient country is a non- Communist 
neighbor with which the U.S. aleo maintains friendly relations." 
Does this mean no help to either Pakistan or India, or what? 


Page 29: The remarks about the private scctor are a distinct 
regression from the accomplishment of the last Administration, 
where a similar committee was at least able to distinguish between 
the impracticality of imposing U.S. conceptions of private versus 
public sectors on under developed countries and the real problem 
involved in so administering the aid program as t encourage U.S. 
private investment in these countries. 


It seems to me that the report as a whole fails to meet the 
President's request that it address itself to the problem of using 
economic assistance to promote the United States’ interest in main- 
taining the strength of the free world. Instead of :alking about foreign 
aid as a positive means of advancing U.S. interesis, it addresses 
iteelf mainly to ways in which the U.S. can diminish ite respon- 
sibilities by withdrawing from non-allied countries and from those 
countries which do not mirror the American pattern of private 
enterprise. Such countries, which comprise the bulk of the world's 
less developed resources and population, are pres urnably left for 
exploitation by the enemy. One might have thoug!.t we had pro- 
gressed beyond this sort of approach. 


Michael V. Forrestal 
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SECRET March 14, 1963 
SF 31> 
MEMORANDUM FOR RALPH DUNGAN 7 rid 
lay heart 
The latest version of the Blank Report is a i) f 


whale of an improvement, though still far less a co- 
hesive rationale for US aid programs than a mish- 
mash of ex cathedra pronouncements. 


My only major concern is that it still comes out 
(especially Section IV) with a strong plug for reduction 
of aid. Isn't this precisely what will get picked up and 
add to the already shaky outlook on the Hill? How about 
one more effort to perevade the group that foreign aid 
must fluctuate with the exigencies of cold war policy, 
that some programe can be reduced but others may need 
to be strengthened, and that the Committee should 
hesitate to express a judgment about the overall level 
of foreign aid? Also note inconsistency between con- 
clusions and new p. 8 which says “it is clear that re- 
ductions in ‘+>: 1gm aid can only be accomplished by re- 
ducing the military strength of the Free World or by 
failing to mee: specific commitments in other impu rtant 
areas." 


I have one other major worry. The old wheeze 
on p. 9 that "US should not aid a foreign government in 
projects establishing government-owned enterprises 
which compete with existing private endeavors" can 
came back to haunt us, especially in India. These 
countries simply lack a developed private economy 
which would make a restriction like that proposed 
viable. We're asking for trouble if we leave thie in. 
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_—— March 19, 1963 


SECRET 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. KAYSEN 
SUBJECT: Clay Report 
Herewith the most recent draft of the Clay Report. 


I refrain from commenting any further on the Report 
as a whole; but 1 do call your urgent attention to the sentence 
on page 37 which I have underlined. The first clause of this 
sentence is murderous. It is what a lawyer would call an 
admission against interest and in effect »ute AID in the position 
of blessing not only the total conclusion of the Report that 
assistance could be reduced $500 million, but also of endorsing 
the underlying calculations that go into this figure. I don't 
see how the President can now go to Congress with a program 
that is one cent more than $500 million less than last year's. 

ffect of the sentence is to compel th: President to argue 
only against the criteria of the Report and to preclude him 
from arguing against the process by which the $500-million 
figure was deduced. 


This is particularly disturbing, since it seemed to me 
to be the one statement in the entire report that Bell could control. 


Vee 
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1, Uses of unexpended holdings: 
‘ 

During fiscal year 1962 the U.S, Treasury purchased 
$642 million worth of local currencies in 32 countries 
in which we showed no unallocated currencies but 
actually were holding local currency balances of 
almost $1-1/2 billion equivalent (primarily in market 
development /5%/ and contract adjustment /2%/ funds 
and in unexpended but committed loan or grant money). * 
“Buying” these monies with our appropriated dollars 
or “borrowing" them could have saved us up to $104 
million last year -- and at the same time provided 
safeguard against devaluation of balances so used. 
Under current G,“A,O, ruling this may take either 
Congressional action or clear indication of intent, 
Bureau of the Budget is studying both this possibility 
and action required, 





2. Increased Title I U, Ss. use; 





In food-deficit areas, Title 1 sales of agricultural 
commodities can generate local currencies for U.S, 
use, In fiscal 1962, we paid $271 million worth of 

- bills in local currency. This can be in¢reased by 
raising the U,5S,-use percentage in contracts and by 
deliberately developing programs under Title 1 where 
local currency is needed. Our needs are the key -- 
for we can't "save" more than we use, Including the 
above transfer of dollars under Point! the U, S, 
Treasury last year purchased a total of $1-1/2 billion 
worth of local currencies for U.S, use overseas. * 

- Economic and political factors prevent the use of food 
to generate the local currency in probably 85% of these 
cases, liowever, the balance of almost $200 million 
would have been subject to Title I currency action, 
With our expanding U. S, expenses for embassies and 
missions in newly-free countries, and with Peace 
Corps local currency needs of about $15 million a 
new factor this year, these U, 5S, -use local currency 
needs in applicable countries will rise above the $200 
million 1962 balance not met, However, in the 
15-month period $200 million might be a maximum 4 





*List attached 
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reasonable vuluine rate. The $104 million saved 
under the above provision would leave us a net 
dollar saving addition on last year's figures of 

$% million, The balances generated could replace 
the funded monies borrowed under the Use of 
Unexpended Holdings if this use of frozen balances 
were utilized to gain an immediate advantage. 








Sale of Currencies to Tourists: - 





We have for years sold U.S, -held foreign currencies 
for dollars to U.S. personnel overseas, Recently 
in Egypt we made our (first sale to a tourist. At 
least limited sale of local currency to tourists is 
now allowed under 13 Title 1 sales agreements. 
Extension of this plan, particularly in excess 
currency countries, should be encouraged and 
special arrangements made with major travel 
agencies and issuers of travelers’ checks, Even 
in the present 13 countries the U.S, holds over 
$365 million equivalent of local currencies, The 
value of this for the United States will depend on 
our ability to develop tourist exchange in the large 
excess currency countries, 


Sales of Currencies to Contract — Re eg istered 
Groups: 


Voluntary agencies registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid transferred 
overseus in the six munths from January through 
June 1962 a reported $22,8 million, Of this amount 
$9.7 million was in excess currency countries and 
$5. 1 million in other Title 1 countries, Assuming 
this rate is maintainea, we have at least $30 million 

a year subject to U.S, purchase for foreign currency 
holdings. 





A.1,D. contracts with colleges, business groups and 

other organizations have long contained clauses 

covering use of local currencies by such contractors, . 
However, the expansion of Title I to provide currencies v 
where not now available and the use of allocated but 

unexpended balances should develop further dollar 
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savings. The possibility also exists for small 
quantities of local currencies, particularly in 
excess currency countries, being sold to business 
firms, foundations, missionary groups and others 
not directly financed by U.S. agencies. 


A final area of consideration here might be the 
payment of certain veterans' retirement and dis - 
ability benefits to foreign residents. in U.S. foreign 
currency holdings. 


The proposals under this section may require a 
legislative amendment to P,.L, 480 similar to the 
provision authorizing tourist sale. A significant 
dollar drain might be plugged by such action with- 
out limiting the activities of such groups. 


Third Country Use: 





Consideration should be given to possible third 

country use of local currencies. For example, 

East African pounds and the French trading cvm- 
munity francs might be generated in one country and 
used in others within the bloc. We should investi- 

gate the use of Egyptian pounds in other Ara» countries; 
and perhaps even dinars and zlotys for certain U.S, 
uses in Communist-bloc countries. 


We presently are paying $4.1 million of U.N.R.W.A. 
costs with Egyptian pounds and $2.7 mill‘on with 
Syrian currency in addition to $6.7 million equivalent 
through direct food shipments. This is more than 
half of our U.N,R.W.A. support. During 1963 

Fiscal Year we have budgeted $239 mi'lion for support 
of the United Nations and other interr.tional organiza- 
tions and special programs. "Third country use" such 
as the payment of Indian rupees as part of our Congo 
peace-keeping support might be pcss ible and to the 
degree that excess currency countvy funds were used 
the United States would have savirgs in both dollar 
outflow and cash budget spending, 
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To accomplish this important effect on our balance of payments 
position would indicate more careful management of current 
holdings of currencies, some increase in the U.S. -use portion 
of contracts, and the more deliberate use of Title I where we 
need local currencies. It may well mean an increased rate of 
Title I sales during 1964 Fiscal Year. This will require a 
change in Agriculture Department priority from Title IV to 
Title I in currency deficit countries. ' 


Greatest obstacle to this increase will be considerations of 
normal marketings. The past approach to this has tended to be 
conservative. If balance of payments is given a priority consi- 
deration we may find greater objections from other food export- 
ing countries. Departrrent of State concurrence in this expanded 
Title I use would be required. It should also be emphasized that 
the cutting off of dollars supplied by normal U.S. expenses 
could work a hardship in some countries and presumably in- 
crease A.,I,.D, expenses. (Korea is a good example. ) 


However, we have adequate foodstocks and adequate Congressional 
authority for their use. In general the "demand" is present. A 
country-by-country review, using the broadest possible "shopping 
list’, should provide direction for a Title I "sales campaign" to 
reach our goal, Careful relationship of this projection to A,I,D. 
country goals would be essential to effective program development. 





Title | step-up offers us our greatest potential for quick additional 
dollar impact and should provide more than half of our additional 
dollar savings. However, the expanded use of barter under the 
- new regulations should allow Defense and A.1.D, offshore pro- 
curement of materials and services and some additional stock- 
pile requirements through the use of food in place of dollars. 
The present artifically low barter rate of $80 million per year 
presumably will be greatly increased, although we do not yet 
have an experience on the acceptability of this for current-use 
procurement, The eventual impact will probably be determined 
;, by the aggressiveness of A.I.D. and Defense in utilizing barter 
\ and the willingness of State to approve such expanded use. 


One final proposal might be considered. Title IV sales legis - 


lation provides a moratorium of up totwo years following last 
shipment in any year. More rigorous restriction of this provision 
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and shorter term contracts with higher interest rates might 
allow for earlier and larger dollar earnings under Title IV 
contracts. This would make Title IV more nearly the transi- 
tion step to full normal commercial transactions. 


In summary then, we contend that for many purposes food and 
dollars are synonymous. When we spend local currency for 
U.S. uses, we are spending food and the dollars remain in this 
country. When we lend the local currencies back to the receiv- 
ing country what we are really doing is lending food to help 


develop that economy. 


It is this “food-for-<dollar attitude’’ which has frequently been 
lacking in overall foreign programming and in previous re- 
commendations on this subject. Our ability to grow food can 
be important to us here -- and at the same time contribute to 
the world struggle for freedom from hunger. 


lc 
Ritfard W. Reuttr 
Special Assistant to the President 


Director, Food For Peace 
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APPENDIX 
Dollar purchases of local currency by the United States Government as 
related to current U.S, Government holdings of local currencies, 
Fiscal Year 1962 
{in thousands of dollars) 
Amount ‘Amount Held Maximum Savings 

Country Purchased (Restricted Funds) 1962 
Argentina 1, 831 1, 259 1, 259 
Austria 2, 819 |, 548 1, 548 
Bolivia 462 2,112 462 
Brazil 57 75, 198 57 
Ceylon 5 13, 046 5 
Chile 641 11, 990 641 
China 4, 315 30, 292 4, 315 
Colombia 1, 192 7, 020 1, 192 
Congo 401 2, 600 401 
Ecuador 1, 856 2, 203 1, 856 
France 130, 517 7, 681 7, 681 
Greece 997 15, 750 997 
Iceland 1, 855 z, 096 1, 855 
India 70 897, 992 70 
Indonesia 25 92, 968 25 
Iran 17, 053 6, 346 6, 346 
Italy 40, 169 6, 036 6, 036 
Japan 231, 966 8, 165 8, 165 
Kerea 49, 841 14, 335 14, 335 
Mexico 3, 845 2, 344 2, 344 
Morocco 10, 039 11, 443 190, 039 
Paraguay 623 5, 996 623 
Peru 2. 647 6, 973 2, 647 
Philippines 21, 702 t, 725 6, 725 
Sudan 1, 485 780 780 
Thailand 11, 818 738 738 
Tunisia 20 11,231 290 
Turkey 2 51, 129 2 
U. ASR, l 151,291 l 
U.K, 96, 834 16, 448 16, 448 
Uruguay 365 3, 951 385 
Vietnam ___6, 269 10, 721 6, 269 

fOTALS 642, 912 1, 478, 407 104, 537 
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Foreign currencies purchased with dollars from commercial sources 
by the United States Government, Asterisk denotes country where 


Title I programs not practical, 


Fiscal Year 1962 





Country 


Afghanistan 
Algeria 
Argentina 
*Australia 
*Austria 
*Bahamas 
*Belgium 
*Bermuda 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
British East Africa 
British Honduras 
British West Africa 
British West Indies 
*Bulgaria 
Cambodia 
“Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 


China, Aupublic of ok 


Colombia 

Congo, Republic of 

Costa Rica 

Cyprus 
*Czechoslavakia 
*Denmark 

Dormunican Republic 

Ecuador 
*El Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Fiji Islands 
*France 

French Africa 
*Germany (East) 
"Germany, Fed, Republic of 

Ghana 

Greece 


~ ter al 


Amount Purchased 
{in thousand dollars) 





2, 527 
72 
1, 83! 
2, 263 
2,819 
33 


130, Si7 
5, 322 / 

4 

896, 868 

1, 802 

997 

1,373 
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Appendix (Continued) 


Haiti 
Honduras 
*Hong Kong 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
* Ireland 
*Italy 
Jamaica 
* Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
* Kuwait 
Laos 
* Lebanon 
Libya 
* Luxembourg 
Malagasy, Republic of 
* Malaya 
Malta 
* Martinique 
* Mexico 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Nepal 
* Netherlands 
Netherlands Wwst Indies 
*New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
* Norway 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
* Portugal 
Ruanda Urundi 


*Rumania 

*Seaudi Arabia 
Somal: Kepubiic 

*South Africa, Kepublic of 
Southern Rhodesia 








2, 396 
3, 786 
1, 855 
70 

25 
17,053 
965 

1, 144 
40, 169 
323 
231, 966 
5, 169 
49, 841 
352 

3, 361 
4, 451 
4, 673 
54 
496 

2, 379 
54 

73 

3, 845 
10,039 
58 

627 

50 

159 

1, 240 
868 

2, 354 
4, 661 
623 
,2, 647 
21, 702 
1, 758 
70 

158 
613 

1, 621 
2, 496 
910 
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Appendix (Continued) 
*Spain 5 
Sudan 1, 4865 
* Sweden 1,044 
* Switzerland 1, 964 
Thailand 11, 818 
Tunisia 290 
Turkey 2 
*U.S.5.R. 895 
U.A.R. l 
* United Kingdom 96, 834 
Uruguay 385 
* Venezuela . 1, 961 
Vietnam 6, 269 
Yemen 1, 446 
TOTAL $1, 531, 455 
Not subject to new Title I use - 1, 344, 459 
ADJUSTED TOTAL 186, 996 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Interdepartmental Committee of Undersecretaries 
on Foreign Econoric Policy 


The meeting of the Undersecretaries Economic Policy group 
on April 11 will take up some of the problems in administering foreign 
assistance programs that are of interest to several of the Departments. 
Background material for this disci ssion is provided in the preliminary 
version of the sed Mutual Defense and Assistance P ams for 
FY 1964 attached} The basic framework for aid saeinisteation Is 
Outlined in the introductory section. The Clay Committee report is 
also attached for reference. 


Some possible specific topics for discussion are summarized 
in the attached memorandum. 





Attachments 
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April 3, 1963 


Some Elements of A.I.D. Programs of Particular Relevance 
° to the Interdepartmental Cormittee of Undersecretaries 
on Foreign Economic Policy 


1. More effective promotion of U.S. private investment in the less 
developed countries 








There is general agreemen= that for many specific purposes 
private U.S. investment is the most effective form of assistance, carrying 
with it not only capital contributions but also technical assistance of 
a highly relevant sort. The importance of foreign investment has been 
re-emphasized by the recent Clay Comittee report. 


The main question has always been one of how to stimulate 
private foreign investment more effectively; private investment by its 
nature cannot be "programmed." The A.I.D. investment guarantee progran 
is making a major contribution. Congress is being requested to enlarge 
this program by almost doubling the dollar amount of guarantees that can 
be outstanding at one time. In addition, it is being proposed that the 
Internal Revenue Code be amended to provide tax incentives for further 
investment in less developed countries. Are there further efforts that 
could be made by other Departments of the U.S. Government to tribute 
to stimulating U.S. private investment in less developed countries? 
Other private investment in these countries? 





2. More effective utilization of 411 available resources in 1 








Here again the Clay Committee report has highlighted «a 
continuing problem. The importance of technical assistance is well 
understood and generally accepted. The most critical limitation to its 
effective use is the availability of highly qualified personnel. A 
number of further approaches recently have been and now are being 
explored. 


The Association of State Jniversities and Land Grant Colleges 
established in November, 1962 an Executive Secretariat and a supportirg 
committee to work with A.I.D. and the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
for International Affairs to channel more qualified agricultural 
specialists into technical assistarce. 


Among the sources of personnel utilized in A.I.D. missions 
during the past year were the Department of Agrivtulture, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Department of th. Interior, the Bureau of the Census, 
~ the Public Health Service and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Under 
\ the Humphrey Amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act, A.I.D. in 1962 
signed interagency agreements with the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Department of Labor under which experts from these agencies might / 
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on a reimbursab_e basis, without break in the expert's 
career record with his agency. An .nteragency agreement with the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board is expected to be signed early in 196} and several 

other agreements are in preparation. 


A.I.D. is presently under:aking a review of its implementation 
procedures and, as part of this process, we are examining present methods 
" for drawing upon outside communities for the skilled people needed for 
effective foreign assistance. Increased attention will be given in the 
development of our new procedures to facilitating the use of outside 
resources. In addition to increasei efforts on the part of A.I.D. this 
will require efforts by the communities to organize themselves so that 
skilled members of their staffs car be released for foreign assignment 
on a regular basis without loss of rights or status. Training programs 
and staffing patterns will need to »« designed so that people who have 
a basic understanding of the relationship of their own profession or 
discipline to the development process can become increasingly familiar 
with and available for assignments in underdeveloped countries. 





3. A.I.D. and Commodity Trade 





A.I.D. relies on PL 480, asually Title I foreign currency sales, 
to provide all grain, cotton and edible oil imports needed by recipients 
of non-project assistance which can be supplied by the U.S. This is 
particularly important in Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, India, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Israel, Turkey, Greece, Tunisia, and Brazil. Diminution of availability of 
surplus commodities in these instarces wuld increase A.I.D. requirements. 


A.I.D. will in the future generally finance petroleum fuel and 
crude oil, rubber, wool, sugar, tin and other U.S. net imports only on a 
basis of release from the stockpile or barter for surplus agricultural 
commodities under usual USDA procecures. In this way the burden of the 
larger remaining part of A.I.D. of! shore procurement on the balance of 
payments will be relieved. 


A.I.D. encouragement of cther exports from less developed 
countries through continued procurement on a basis competitive with the 
U.S., but not with the 19 industrial countries, will continue. Close 
consultation on this with State/E and other interested agencies is 
desirable. We feel it would be very shortsighted to debar industrializing 
countries from competing for A.I.D. orders at the same time that we are 
focussing on increasing their export potential as a key element in the 
transition to self-sustaining growth. 


4. How much further concentration on the best developmental prospects 
sulg - mnt roducec 2 orelgen ass be program ° ductions 


The foreign assistance program is already a highly concentrated 
one. The two largest elements are development lending, including Alliance 
for Progress loans, and military assistance. Of development loans, nearly , 
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two-thirds in FY 196L is expected «o go to six countries that are showing 
favorable development efforts an‘ prospects. The increases in the total 

program proposed for FY 196k are almost entirely in these same programs. 

(In military assistance, about two-thirds is planned for the eight major 

programs to countries on the peripsery of the Communist bloc.) 


Further concentration along these lines would be largely at the 
expense of the programs designed particularly to achieve short-term 
political purposes such as a U.S. presence or some sort of holding action. 
Some further concentration is in order, but this is a matter of degree. 
This kind of question cannot appropriately be answered with finality 
other than on a case-by-case basis. But the general views of other 
interested departments on the desirability of a rapid reduction of 
assistance programs largely relatei to short-run political objectives 
would be of interest. 


S. Should an inc rtion of the foreign assistance program be 
through mal ti-Tateret Tneti tations? 


Substantial shifts in this direction were proposed in the Clay 
Committee report. Advantages of having some portion of the assistance 
program on a multi-lateral basis are clear. On the other hand, there is 
a real question of the degree to which specifically U.S. objectives could 
be equally well achieved if a larger portion of assistance were channeled 
through such institutions as IDA. Another aspect of the same question is 
the degree to which the Congress would believe that larger appropriations 
for international institutions were in the U.S. interest. 





6. Other donor countries - the DAS forum 


Economic assistance from other developed countries if of large 
and growing importance. One issue of major importance is that of improved 
terms of aid from the DAC members. A DAC meeting on this subject is 
taking place in Paris at the present time (April 3) the results of which, 
if significant, will be discussed with the ICFEP. 
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40 a I have delegated to David Bell my ~esponsibilities under section 622(c!) 
5 ae i of the Foreign Assistance Act for the continuous supervision and general 
Cy direction of the economic and military programs authorized by it, to the 
end that such programs are effectively integrated both at home and abroad 
and the foreign policy of the United States is best served thereby. 
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The following message from him, with which the Department of Defense 
concurs, has my full endorsement and support and I request you to give 
it your most earnest personal attention: 
PREPARATION AND JUSTIFICATION OF MILITARY 
AND ECONOMIC FOREIGN /SSISTANCE PROGRAMS { 
The purpose of this message is twofold. First, to improve the under- 
standing between our Missions abroad ad the responsible agencies in 
/ Washington on the reasoning upon which requirements in the U.S. national 
interest for Foreign Assistance Progras, both military and economic, are 
based. Second, to insure that the foreign assistance resources of the 
United States are being applied, as between countries and as between 


military and economic programs, so as to best serve the United States 
national interest. 


You will have received instructicus on the preparation of the 196), 
te and 1965 AID programs in accordance with the AID Program Guidance Manual 
‘, | and with the approved statement of country assistance strategy. The MAAG 
“|. Chief will also have received military assistance guidance documents from 
‘]*;the Unified Commander. These documents constitute guidance for the 
‘development of programs beginning in FY 1965 and the refinement of 

FY 196); programs. 
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While the Secretary of Defense has primary responsibility for the 
determination of military end-item requirements and other aspects of the 
MAP program, and the Administrator of A.I.D. is responsible for the economic 
aid programs, these two programs must be mutually complementary parts 
designed to support the efforts of friendly nations to attain growth in 
freedom and to foster constructive economic and social change and develop- 
ment while forestalling the opportunities of Cormunism to exploit the 
situation. 


The closest coordination between State, including A.I.D., and Defense 
is, therefore, essential at all stages of the development, review, and 
implementation of both economic and military assistance programs in Washington 
and in the field. Interagency program review i: Washington is established 
on a continuing basis. In order that this review proceed from a sound basis, 
we look to you, as Chief of Mission and head of the Country Team, for 
personal leadership in making program preparation a truly joint effort in 
the field, and for personal review of the composition, content, and justifica- 
tion of recommended programs to insure that they constitute the best balance 
of U.S. action necessary to attain U.S. objectives. 


You are uniquely situated to view the complex of U.S. programs in the 
country as an integrated whole and to judge in jetail the adequacy of their 
scope, articulation and balance. I need your personal judgment and advice 


on this, taking into account and expressly recoznizing the differing points 
of view that may exist within the Country Team. 


The programming process of foreign assistance is a continuing one. 
However, at least once a year we try to get a iresh, broad look at the scope 
and direction of our programs, the basic strategy and approach. This year 
that basic review is requested in the spring fcr both economic and military 
assistance, giving us more time for thought anc a better chance to ensure 
adequate integration. Pertinent approved planrc will be given due consideration, 
such as Internal Defense Plans for those countries where these have been 
approved and, in Latin Americin countries, plas approved by the Latin American 
Policy Committee. 


You are requested to send to the Departme:.t at the time the respective 
programs are forwarded your detailed views and comments. I can assure you 
That your thoughts will be given the most thorough attention and will be a 
most important element in the interagency reviews of military and economic 
assistance programs in Washington. 


Messages giving the timing and content of program submissions will 


follow shortly. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Joseph J. Wolf, AA/PC 
oe 

° In view of its lateness, I have signed the report to the Special 

‘ Group on A.L D.Counter- Insurgency Activities. It does not, however, 
seem to me to be as informative a report as we should submit. It 
seems to me to present mainly a series of interesting facts, without 
putting them into any kind of framework. How are our overall counter- 
insurgency efforts going? (Indeed, what do we consider our overall 
counter-insurgency efforts to be?) Are we doing more or less, 
better or worse? What main problems have we encountered and 
how many have we solved? And what do we expect by way of major 
changes and/or achievements in the future? These are among the 
kinds of questions I don't find answered in this report. 


I would appreciate a chance to see the next one in draft. 


fos Tavid B. Rell 


David i. Belji 
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| Pontoed Verse FOis Execative Secretery, Special Group (CI) 
Tne white louse 


SUBIECTs A.I.D. Progrecs Report on Coanter-Insurgency 
* _ Aotivities (Jemary l-dugust 1, 1963) 
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Civic Action and Other Comter-Insurpency Progrems 








| Civic ection consvitutes a major counter-insurgency effort is 
Letin Anerics with the level of funding for civic section projects 

3 ineressing considerably in the last seven months. Important new pro- 
jects funde¢ incluces sosistance to Chilesn Mational Pplice to expand & 
progréa furniching medics] sesistance te resote sress, ascistance to tre 
Colasbieo Argy in constructing @ bighway to open up @ priority violence 
eres, ard sesistonce to the Drazilisn Aray Ensineers to construct en 
izportent rood link in the Northeast. 


All A.I.D. projects identified in the Thai Internal Security 
Plan sre proceecing on or cloce to sciocule. To concentrate and scceler- 
ate rural progreas in security threstencd sress, the A.I.D, Mission in 
Trailand has orgenicod all rurs] prosraas under s new Office of Eural 

fairs. This coordimtion of prozréea will ellow fer more effective 

coordination of the Thsi-initisted Hobile levelopuent Unit operstions 
(military civic ection) uith other iicortent A.I.D. rural development 
prograas. A.I.D. is fwelrm the instelistion of @ redio transaitter to 
be installed in northeast Thaicend end funced @ civic section p 
carried out by U.S. forces curing tho recent SFATO exe 
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The prosras_of aid to the trisai monteprarcs in Vietnsn ls being 
broadened % ir.cluze schoolir.c «2 wocaticrsl training to prascte 
pernminent ties with the government. Cos:o/ity support for the Vietozmese - 
arcy's medical civie action progress is continuing. 
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In the Korean civic section progrcx £1.7 willion has been pro- 
viced for rced end bridce projects and sup;ort continues for the Brumece °* 
Aruy's resettlexcnt project et Naweang, 8 civic ection prograa designed 
’ to resettle loyal veterans in én inceoure trea, A,I.D, hes contimied 
- large shipacats of refugee supplies to the eos and & other non- 
\ Communist groups in Leos end, in April, fuscs wore provided to purchase 
\ rice and other subsistence itens for Leos araod forces and the Neutrelist 
| forces, The Indonesisn Ary civic action program received £670,000 in 
- ecuipasnt during the reporting period, and plans were developed to | 
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provide Anerican university training for serior wilitery officers row in 
key goverm:ent jobs. A new project in the field of civic ection in Iran 
wes initiated in Jane 1963 with e $15 thousand procurement of medical 
Eupplies to support « gendermerie program of medics] aid for villegers. 
Also in dune, én agreencnt with Algeria wos signed providing for @ ajar 
work relief program utilising PL L60 foodstuffs as partial peyment for saze 
60,000 ctherwise unenzicyed on public works projects in four sections of 
the country and for 0.5. technical assistance to support impleacatetion of 
the verious projects. A.I.D. has egreed to furnish asteriel to the Central 
African and Kalegasy republics to support Gevelopeent projects by civilien 
yoath organizations in those countries, 


Public Safoty Activities . 
There sre now prograas in Jl countries, of which four ere nev 
and four expanded, end there ere limited ecrivities in 9 other countries. 
The cubstanticlly increased funds ‘made svaileble in FI 63 have proven 
adequate and funds requested for FY 6) would be sufficient to maintain 
Current or expenced cxphasis. A.I.D. hes 2.7 personnel in the public 
safety program es cowpered with 169 on Dece-ber 1, 1962. Assistance in 
filling vacancies has been proviced by several sgencies including the 
Dopariment of Defence which, st A.I.D. request, is providing 20 qualificd 
military officers, 9 of whom are on duty, for two-year tours of cuty with 


A.I.D,. 





The Agency's copability to responi to emergency requests for ~ 
police ocsistance in I4tin Azerica hos increased significantly «ith 
establisiment by DO of « stockpilo of stancard riot control equipment 
for A,I.D. in the Canal Zome. Cocplenentins this forward deployment of 
police equipment sre nevly instituted acuiniotrative procedures desimmed 
to greatly reduce requost-to-delivary times for procurenent of public 
safety carnodities, Since January 1963, exergency airlift delivery of 
riot control equipment wes made to Pakistan, Peru, Bolivie and Ecuador. 
The student capacity of the Inter-American Police Acadexy hes been nearly 
coubled and plans for the Deceaber 1963 opening of the Internationsl 
Police Acadexy in Washington, D.C. are om echedule, 


Rm » ' 4 


irlining 
Fifty-two A.I.D,. officers attended the Interdepartmental Setinar 


during re-orting period end two porticipsted in counter-insurgency ~ 
eee nh Production began in June om @ joint . [- 
A.I.D./DOD training fila, First of Defenso, stressing the complezcea- 

tary roles of civil police and military forces in counter-insurgency. 








/s/ Davia x, Bell 


David EB. Bell 
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‘ THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SUBJECT Military Sales Policy 


REF 
. JOINT STATE/AID/DEFENSE MESSAGE 

According to the wishes of tne President, addressce 
posts are advised of the importance of prosecuting a 
program of selling U.S. military equipment to allics as 
an essential element of tying. military aid to toreign 
policy and of decreasing the net outflow of gold from 
this country. 


- 
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Posts should remain alert to opportunities for military 
sales and, in advising Washington as to these possibilities, 
making recommendations thercon, and prosecuting such sales, 
posts should be aware that, in keeping with the President's 
expressed desire, military sales programs are to be supported 
which are consistent with other foreign policy considcrations. 
Questions such as the degree to which military sales could 
divert resources from higher priority economic development 
objectives, particularly where we are cxtending economic 
aid, should be brought to bear. The degree to which the | 
arms which a country proposes to purchase are compatible 
with the objective of focusing military resources on 
internal defense as opposed to “arming against neighbors" 
is also a factor for careful analysis. All sales, whether 
government-to-government under tlie Forcign Assistance Act 
or direct commercial, are to be encouraged within the 
context of overall foreign policy considerations and should 
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; be fully coordinated within the Country Team. In dashington, 
; the concerned Departments will take account of potential 
y . Competition between military sales and grant military assistance ; 
t _for funds to finance either the sales or che grant ogsipranees 7 es a5 44 
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: ROME, SAN JOSE, SAN SALVADOR, SANTIAGO, SANTO DOMINGO, 
’ . STOCKHOLM, TEHRAN, TOKYO, TRIPOLI, TUNIS, VIENNA, WELLINGTON, 
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SUBJECT: Export Promtion / 2 o° 
obs ! | 


I understand you have been informed of the attitude of 
Senator Magnuson and some of his colleagues on the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Comm{tee@ in respect of rein- 








stituti Department of Commerce ™ 
Sucka s > 
mendations of a recent summary of the Committee's forth 5 
report on trade. This followed a staff report of last April >) 
which took a strong position on this point. It is apparent - 
that several of the Committee members strongly favor such a 
development and are supported by some elements in the busines ~) 


community which feel, probably with some reason, that our com- 
mercial facilities abroad in recent years have been inadequate. 


This situation was brought to sharp focus in a meeting in hy) 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges' office Juenuary 30, which Mr. Ball 
attended. Its purpose was to allow a group of businessmen repre- \ 
senting some of the largest firms interested in foreign trade 

and investment abroad to present their views on what the United 3 5.) 
States Government should do to correct our balance-of-payments 
situation. Besides sane ten or more businessmen, represente- te 
tives of the President's Council of Beoromic Advisers, Treasury,@ 

the Department of Labor, and the Export-Import Bank were presente, ~™ 
The presentation by these businessmen elaborated on various - 
sections of a report prepared by a comnittee of 1y. It is of 


significance that the new Assistant Secretary of Commerce for =x 
International Affairs, Mr. Rowland Burr.stan, was a member of “A 
this group. The pertinent section of their report follows: _ 

"Foreign Service for Export” A ~ 





oe Export promotion could be drastically improved by greater ©S 
US Government initiative. Our government representatives sta- Ny 

tioned abroad today are not adequately trained in commercial J . 
L reporti Or representation. Purther, they are more conce . 







with diplomatic niceties than in promotion of US commercial 

rests. Capable men should be recruited from the busines 
community itself, by and under the cherge of the Commerce De 
partment. More funds and facilities should be put at their J (y) 


}N 
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disposal, and they must be instructed to be active promoters 

of US exports. The fact that these men would, of course, con- 
tinue to report to the Ambassador would advance the knowledge 


and sophistication of foreign service personnel from the top 
down in commercial matters. 


This comment follows the line also taken by the steff of 
the Magnuson Comittee that export promotion requires the services 
of businessmen experienced in foreign trade under our Ambassadors, 
but reporting directly to the Department of Commerce. Mr. 

_ Elliott Haynes, editor of Business International and member of 
the group, said that they expec much more support by our 
embassies to promote American commercial interests than hereto- 
fore and that perhaps some 50 large U. S. corporations doing 
business abroad would make available one or two of their execu- 


tives on a loan basis for an export drive under the Department 
of Commerce. { 





Those of us in the Department who have studied this prob- 
lem believe that the present unified service is the most satis-~- 
factory means for sustained support of American business and 


that the present Foreign Service Act is sufficiently flexible 
to accommodate ard activities resources 
are made avail + There is no question that we need to in- 


prove the commercial services offered by our embassies, for 
which reasonable amounts of financial support have been requested 
in the FY 1962 budget. The situation we face, however, is one 
which might result in ee legislation from the stand- 
point of this Department and over-all U. S. interests. 


I believe it would seriously impede our export efforts if 
we were now to dismantle the present commercial service and to 
establish it in another agency with all the problems of recruit- 
ment and organization, - oo. | apart from the fact that it would 
be expensive and wasteful. nh this respect, I believe the De- 
partment's position is fully defensible. 


In regard to the employment of businessmen, however, there 
is some question as to the availability of the right type of 
people, at least in any mumber. Moreover, there is always the 

“difficulty of such people adapting themselves readily to govern- 
ment orgenization. For general staffing in the middie grades, 
it is most difficult to attract competent business people at 
government salary levels without permanent status. Some top 
business executives experienced in foreign operations could 
undoubtedly contribute considerable spark and drive to the 
present export program if they could be fitted into our foreign 
service establishments. 


I believe 
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I believe the Department should take the initiative in 
meeting this situetion end propose as 4 estion the employ- 
ment of 10 FSR-i's from the business c ty to act as regional 
export promotion advisers to our various Ambassadors. I am in- 
formed that this can be done within our present personnel systen. 
These advisers would be posted at London, Paris, Bonn, Tokyo, 
Bengkok, New Delhi, Buenos Aires, Beirut, Salisb » and Mexico 
City, or such alternative posts as might be dete ed. These 
officers would require adequate travel and representation funds. 
As I envisage it, they would not bw re:ponsible for the day-to- 
day commercial reporting and activities but would be given spe- 
cial assignments on the export promotion aspects of commercial 
activities. They would be expected to travel extensively, 
make speeches, and establish highest level contacts in the busi- 
ness community. In some areas they would be accredited to several 
governments and operate on a regional basis. They would help 
and supplement the work of our reguler commercial attaches and 
their staffs. 


The highest rank for commercial attaches is currently FS0-2, 
with 6 officers serving in these posts, of which 6 are Depart- 
ment of Commerce employees. It would not be anticipated that 
the new higher adviser positions would be considered permanent 
or would be filled from the Foreign Service or from regular De- 
partment of Commerce employees, but only from the business world. 
These advisers would be nominated by Commerce, with the Depart- 
ment having the right to accept or reject such nominees. 


This proposal is designed to test out the thesis that 
highly competent business people are available and could give 
real impetus to our export efforts. It would avoid the risks 
of drastic change at a time when our present export expansion 
program is just getting under way. Moreover, I believe such a 
proposal might satisfy the Magnuson Committee and obviate legis- 
lation unsatisfactory to the Department. If you concur, Mr. Ball 
my wish to sound out Secretary Hodges on che subject. 


This proposal has been discussed with Mr. Herman Pollack 
and Mr. William Crockett. 


Greararces 


prorraimer GY 2/2/61 0 ie tartan (in substance) 
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I agree vith the proposal in principle. lHovever, it should i 
be clearly understood that there are no funds in sight at the / 
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IN THE FORKIGY SERVICE 





1. In the conduct of foreign affairs, « hich porcentage of the 
problems are economic in nature and roquire staffing of our aissions 
abroad with officers competent in this field. The work done by these 
officers is of direct concern and interest to American businoss. 
Commercial work is now an integral part of economic and other mission 
activities. Our Ambassadors must continue to direct the econonic work 
of our missions, including all but the most routine comercial tasks. 

2. Our improved trade position today is attributed in large part 
to successful negotiating efforte by our missions to achieve relaxatian ~/ 
of foreign trade and exchange om~mtrole. A unified service facilitate, ’ 
such team operations which require the participation of diplomatic, ° 
economic and commercial officers. Thus, a unified service, including : 
commercial officers, is stronger than an iniopendent commercial service, <— 
since the Chief of Mission and key officers are more fully informed at pd 
all times and better able to place the full weight of the United States 
Diplomatic Mesion behind our comercial activities. — 

3. Commercial work is thus handled as a function of our aissions _ 

| 


~ 


P 


with different officers omtributing to it. Designated comercial ? 
. officers by arbitrary definition are those vho devote over one-half ~~ 
of their tine te this work. Virtually all scononie afficors and any a ba 
consular officers spond part of their time .n comecroial matters. 

Moreover, comercial work is further supported by pormanant staffs of 
competent comercial specialiste native to the area. Only ly these 
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moans is a truly world-wide commorcial sorvice possible without great 
waste and exponse. 

4. As prosontly administered, the Departments of State and Camerce 
work jointly in the recruitmont, soloction and placement of conmercial 
officers. The two Dopartments collaborate in planning and instructing 

our missions on commercial and many goneral trade matters. The present 
system maids duplication of adiuiniotrative costs, representetion, and 
reporting, which otherwiso would obtain, and provides clear lines of 
responsibility and authority in the field. 

5. Any ehift of conmorcial work to another service would perforce 
mean the loss of oxpertiso built into the caroer foreign service over 
the last teonty years. Thore are presently some three hundred officers 
with identified skills in cownercial work, and some three hundred othere 
who have backgrounds ddontified as dosirabie for cormercial spocialisa- 
tion. A new commercial foreign service would not be expocted to attract ; 
more than a few volunteors from thie group. In any circunstance, the 
problem of recruiting eanpetent poreonnel for a new service would be 
formidable. 

6. Functionally, a eoparate commercial service would mean cither 
the loss of economic and consular officers' servicos or would require 
continued dependence upon the Foreign Service for a large part of the 
needs of the Departmont of Commerce and the Amorican business comunity. 
The alternative would bo costly duplication of Dabasoy economic staffs. 

7. The urgent nood to maintain a favorable trade balance dictates 
that commorcial went be etrengthoned by the most expoditious moans 
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within the present organizational framework, rathor than risk the 
confusion and problems obviously inherent in sotting up e« new sorvice. 

8, The Foreign Service ie sufficiently flexible to accomplish all 
that a soparate comiorcial service could do, providing budcotary 
resourcos sre mado available and reasonable priority is accorded the 
commercial function. In addition to tho prosont complemont of officors 
experienced in commercial work, now officers lave boon and can be 
recruited from businoos, or from Departmont of Comnorce personnel, and 
trainod for foreign assicnnont. Moreover, joint operations in the 
commercial work by the Departmonts of State a.d Commerce, and direct 
adninistration in tho field by our Clicfs of }issions, reflect with 
reasonable accuracy tho reopoctive responsibilities of the two Depart- 
mente in the foreign and domestic fiolds. 
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CIA Commissioner Rey and Mansholt invited me yesterday to call 
NSA at Commission this afternoon. Inasmuch as the subject of 


AGR the conversation was to be the present impasse in US-EEC \ ; 
COM Article XXIV:6 negotiations,;Corse, on my invitation, came Tt 
CEA and accompanied me. Commissioner Rey presented me with two W 
XMB aide memoires. One dealt exclusively with the question of v) 
FRB wheat, which was handed we understand, in identical version, Tl 


TAR to the Canadians today and will be subject of separate tele- 
TRSY gram. The other and more important dealt with the Commission'a- ™ 
RMR deep anxiety over what they now consider to be a hopeless op- 4 
position of views and expectations between the two delegations > T 
in Geneva. Rey stated categorically that community had ‘ 
exhausted agricultural and industria! concessions that it H mM 
could consider offering to the US during the Article XXIV: 
6 phase. He spoke of the astonishing paradox that outstand- U 
= ing difficulties with the UK had beer resolved satisfactorily , 
whereas difficulties with the US, the trusted friend of the 
European community, continued to place us far apart. He 
stressed the vital importance of the establishment of a common 
| agricultural policy withm*which a Urited Europe of the 6ix 2 
could pot be achieved. He dwelt therefore upon the agricul- 
tural aspect of the Geneva negotiation expressing conviction 
that EEC offers met XXIV:6 obligations not only for CXT as 
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whole but also specifically for agricultural sector. Mansholt 
agreed with Rey and stressed willingness community to negoti- 
ate maximum levies on wheat. Mansholt warned that under the 
status quo there was a danger that export opportunities, for 
reasons unrelated to tariffs, were more likely to decline 

than if the Commission is permitted to move ahead with the 
common agricultural policy. 


I responded that Washington understood the vital importance 
of a common agricultural policy as essential in development 
of common me'ket. However I stated that the Commission's 
offers in the agricultural field were "entirely inadequate" 
and that serious effort should be made to meet Washington's 
formulation of minimum requirements. Corse dealt illustra- 
tively with a number of commodities upon which he had tried 
without success to obtain concession from Donne, the Commiss- 
ion's chief negotiat or in Geneva. 


Our meeting adjourned with no narrowing whatever of the gap 
which divides us and Six. On basis chis session and my fre- 
quent previous conversations with Cowmissioners, I am firmly 
convinced that this deplorable state of affairs attributable, 
to a considerable extent, to Washing-on's prolonged and con- 
cinuing delays in coming up with a minimum package of demand 
to which it would be reasonable to expect the community to 
attempt to achieve settlement. The longer we stand upon 

our previously defined "minimum package" the less likely it 
is that the Commission will be willing and abie to obtain 
from the Council of Ministers authority to make further com- 
promises. As the community settles its problems with other 
negotiating partners there will of course be less and jess 
premium for them to settle with US. 


I am not hopefulthat the present ga» in EEC-US thinking can 
be easily closed. I am sure however that it is imperative 


that, 
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that, as contribution to maximum overall result from "Dillon 
phase", and in consistent fulfillmenc of our overall political 
objectives, a realistic minimum package must be provided Corse 
at the earliest possible date in hope that this difference 
between US and EEC be resolved. 


BUTTERWORTH 
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The Department has been informed by its Delegation to 
the tariff conference in Geneva that the EEC has completely 
rejected the proposals made by the United States Delegation 
on April 22 for settlement of outstanding issues with 
respect to certain agricultural commodities in the current 
negotiations under Article XXIV:6 of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. The Belgian Ambassador is requested 


\ 
WK ay to convey the following views urgently throvgh his Government S 
ae to the Chairman of the Council of the European Economic ms «A 
Community, in order that they may be considered by the —< 
EEC Council at its meetings scheduled for May 2 and 3. oN 

1. The United States Government is seriously disturbed we 

J to learn that the EEC has summarily rejected the proposals 

of the United States Government for a settlement on the v 
agricultural aspects of the Article XXIV:6 negotiations ~ 

which the United States Delegation put forward in Geneva on . 


_-—-tpril 22. In informing the United States Delegation of 
By /5 
( the rejection, the EEC spokesman indicated that his instruc- 


tions precluded further negotiation and that the Coumunity 


eae 7 . 


unwilling to work toward mitually acceptable solutions 


“nao 


: —tirough further discussion and negotiation. The United states 
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agricultural proposals were developed with great care within 
the United States Government, and were reviewed at the 
highest levels in the appropriate Departments of the United 
States Government, in an effort to develop a list of requests 
which could reasonably be submitted to the EEC for considera- 


tion. 


2. The United States Government hus now also been 
informed that in a meeting of the Trade Negotiations 
Committee in Geneva on Aprii 28 the EEC Delegation has 
taken the position that the EEC would not be prepared to 
begin Phase II negotiations with the US or other countries 
until the Article XXIV:6 negotiations have been concluded. 
The US has for its part declared its willingness to begin 
Phase II negotiations with all countries including the 
EEC, in the expectation that solutions to the unresolved 
problems under Article XXIV:6 would be found while the 
reciprocal negotiations provress. The United States 
Government believes that the urgent business of Phase II 
of the tariff negotiations cannot be further delayed and 
believes that the ERC mist reflect seriously on the situation 
which will result if the EEC on the one hand will not 
further negotiate for acceptable settlements under 
Article XXIV:6, but will not on the other hand open Phase II 
negotiations until settlements under Article XXIV:6 have 


been reached. 


7 3, The United 
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3. The United States Government is confident that 
the European Economic Community shares its desire to avoid 
actions that would endanger the harmony of the GATT and of 
tHe wider Atlantic Community. 

4. The United States Government recognizes the 
special problems with which the EEC has to cope in carrying 
the Geneva negotiations to a successful conclusion. 

Teking these difficulties fully into accomt, there never- 
theless appears to be insufficient recognition of the 
importar’ litical and economic interests of third countries 
which are affected by arbitrary decisions based on factors 


internal to the Conmunity. 


5. The peremptory position adopted by the Community 
will inevitably lose support for the EEC in the United 
States and elsewhere, It will encourage active opposition 
on the part of those who will be directly and adversely 
affected by EEC refusal to negotiate or to make appropriate 
cariff adjustments to which they believe themselves entitled 
under the GATT. It may well alienate those who have in 
the past given full support and encouragesent to the 
development cf thé EEC and who have defended it against 


‘unwarranted criticism. 


6. Similarly, it makes it more difficult for the 
United States to maintain a liberal trade policy toward the 
EEC, if the Community invites the criticism that it is 


moving in a protectionist direction. Evidence of a restrictive 
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trade policy on the part of the EEC will lend new encourage- 


ment to protectionist forces in the United States. 


7. The United States Government therefore urges that 
the Community give full and immediate consideration to the 
list of requests submitted by the United States Delegation 
in Geneva on April 22, so that negotiations may lead to an 
early resclution of the problems remaining unresolved. 

The United States Government invites the Council to put 
forward suggestions which will enable the outstanding differ- 
ences to be resolved in a mutually satisfactory manner and 
which will preserve the close relationships which have been 


maintained with the EEC since its inception. 
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~. TO : ~ Mr. Ball 


SUBJECT: Démarche tp EEC on Rejection of U.S. Agricultural Package 


Carl Corse in Geneva has reported that the EEC has already 
rejected the revised agricultural package which was presented to 


a“ them on April 22. Apparently this rejection was without benefit Y 
1" Gl of careful consideration or reference to the EEC Council and was {93 -s 
| | not tempered by any suggestion for further negotiations, Carl | L 

\ . 


Corse has urged, and Ambassador Butterworth agrees, that a / 

démarche be made urgently to the EEC, in order to bring the matter  - 
before the EEC Council at ite meeting on Tuesday, May 2. Accord-. —_ 
ingly, arrangements have been made for you to see the Belgian re 
Ambassador, Mr. Scheyven, who would in this instance act as the | 

channel to the Chairman of the EEC Council, the Chairmanship being < 
filled by Belgium at the present time. ' 











aa There is attached an Aide-Mémoire for preventation to the a 
» | Ambassador. It is suggested that you orally rake the same pointe ©, 
| to the Ambassador, C 
' 
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og St 
Dear Mr. Secretary: a! 
I am glad to have your letter of April 13 which should serve to initiate 
necessary conversations to enable us to reach a concerted point of 
view with reference to the pending lead-zinc bills, 


We are aware of the importance of international trade in lead and zinc, 
and we have, as you know, participate fully in the work of the Inter- 
national Lead-Zinc Study Group. We ).ave been keenly disappointed at 
the unwillingness of the Study Group to recognize the problems which 
our domestic lead and zinc industries face. Not until this last meeting 
in Mexico City was there any real effort to cope with the fundamental 
problem of excess world supply of lead. Even these efforts were con- 
ditioned in part on the announced willingness of the United States to 
acquire through barter surplus lead stocks outside of the United States. 
The Group has made no effort to deal with the problems of zinc since 
early 1959. 


91-5) b OOK 


We do not wish to underestimate the vilue of the Lead-Zinc Study Group, 

and we expect to continue to work with this body, We cannot agree, how- 
ever, to the proposition advanced in your letter to the effect that consid- 
ered unilateral action would jeopardize these efforts, We believe many iT 
foreign participants in the Group will admit that the imposition by the 

United States of quotas on imports in late 1958 had a salutary effect up@r _— 
producers and goveru. nents, and that such unilateral action has been, 6 

a large degree, responsible for the Liriited success of the international: rc 
effort to date, Nor do we believe we can continue to defer additional ~ 
action by the United States while awaiting more effective action of the & iT 
Study Group. 


Our domestic lead and zinc industries, as you point out, are gradually 0 
losing their economic strength. Hundreds of small, independent mines 
have closed, Independent smelters are finding it difficult to keep going. 
One of our largest integrated companics has shown heavy losses for two 
consecutive years. We have reason to believe that exploration and devel- 
opment, plant modernization, and other capital expenditures are lagging 


because of the uncertainty of the outlook. 
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In contrast, the industries of Europe, Australia, Japan, Canada, and 
even Latin America are proceeding with development. Peru, whose 
reaction to imposition of the quotas was described in the dispatch at- 
tached to your letter, has increased its mine production of lead from 
124, 000 metric tons in 1957 to 131,000 in 1960. Peruvian smelter 
production of lead has increased from 64,000 metric tons to 73, 000 
over the same period, For zinc, Peruvian mine output has increased 
from 158,000 metric tons in 1957 to 169, 000 in 1960 while smelter pro- 
duction fell off slightly. 


Since 1957, production of refined lead in the United States has fallen 
205, 000 tons as contrasted to an increase in the balance of the free 

world of 115,000 tons. For zinc, U.S. smelter output declined 

173, 000 tons between 1957 and 1960, while production in the rest of 
the free world increased 154, 000 tons, 


It is quite apparent that despite the imposition of quotas, the industry 
outside of the United States is in comparatively satisfactory condition 
when measured against the situation in the United States. We are 
deeply concerned that if foreign producers continue to take advantage 
of the relatively easy access to the U.S. markets we shall lose much 
of our remaining productive capacity for these two important commod- 
ities. 


The Area Redevelopment Program will d» little, if anything, for that 
segment of the lead-zinc industries still operating. It will in time pro- 
vide assistance to stranded mining communities, but even this limited 
contribution is probably quite a few months away. 


We cannot accept the premise that any action to relieve the domestic 
industry would meet insuperable objections from the standpoint of 
foreign policy. The Department is firmly of the view that a program 
must be developed to prevent further det« rioration of the domestic 
lead and zinc industry and to enable the industry to regain some of the 
ground lost in the vast four years, 


We should be pleased to discuss this matter with you in detail, 


C Sincerely yours,“ 


“VV 





Honorable George W. Ball 


Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 
Department of State 


Washington 25, D. C. BEST AVAILABLE Copy 
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1. Interim arrangement: 
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export market by relaxation existing import restrictions in certain 
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Some escape provisions may be added. Note: Specific formulas mot suggested as part 
of initial interin proposal. However, if long-term arrangenent does not mature 
quickly enough, commitment might be later extended to incluije interim formulas 
(perhaps 6-<month adaptations of sie long-term formulas). 

(c) Establishment multilateral Study Group to maintain surveillance 
international textile situation and call attention to any significant developments, 
This or a separate group to act as Preparatory Canmittee to develop specific terms 

_ of long-range arrangemente GATT facilities worn, be drawn on to provide Secretariat 
support for preparatory work and subsequent conferences, 

(d) Individual consuming countries remain free to negotiate agree- 
ments with supplying countries re level of exports from latter to former, 

2. Long-term arrangenent: multi-year agreement (1962-6) on cotton textile 
products = yarn, cloth, garments, etc - with fcllowing main provisi»us: 

(a) Countries now without import quotas or other discriminatory 
restrictions on imports fran low-cost countries agree -- perhaps subject to escape 
provissen -~- refrain introducing such Ny gm Apparent eligibles: US, 


latter, two - 
except as to Japan. 







Canada Switzerland, UK, and BENELUL, 
(b) Countries now maintaining discriminatory restrictions on imports 

fren low-wage countries agree relax such restrictions gradually. (Formula in mind 

would permit cooperating low-cost sountries access to at least 5% of dame 

markets by end 196.) Apparent eligibles: France, Germany, Italy, Austria; 

and BENELU, as to Japan. | 
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[ 3 (c) Low-cost exporting countries cgree maintain controls -- by | 


categories — over exports to "a" countries -- or any other countries later falling 

within category -- with view to limiting annual increases in exports to each such 

country, mgenting to some formula. (Formula in mini is a percentage/-- perhaps 

5% — exports to thet aring base ;eriod, e.g. 1960-61) Apparent 

eligibles: Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Korea, Incia, Pakistan, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, 
(d) Continuation of Study Group. 

C. CQMODITY COVERAGE: US concemed about entire range textiles and textile 
products fran all fibers. However, considering giving priority attention to 
categories of widest intermtional interest and urgency -- Son) cotton textiles, 
as in para B-2 above. 

D. PROCEDURE: | 

l. Series of exploratory bilaterals ard trilaterals, beginning London 
May 15, continuing in certain European capitals, and then picking up in Washington 
and/or through ol culos ; nyt ry hy” key countries this way 
before multilateral talks. Possible UK and Canada may also undertake coordimted 
bilateral approaches. 

2. Multilateral meetings: (a) Seeking Paris session May 29 under OECD 
aegis, with major cons mers attending, for agreement -- at least in prinmiple -- 
off lines US approach. (b) Official-level mid-June Geneva meeting major consuming 
and exporting countries, under GATT aegis, hopefully to accept interim arrangenent, 
establish Study Group, and arrange earlier follow-up policy-level conferences. 

(c) Policy-level late July or mid-September Geneva meeting  samex countries, again 


| under GATT aegis, to seek reach long-range agreement, Further meeting to be | 
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(a4) GATT endorsement of effort for multilateral understanding and authorization 


. for use GATT Secretariat will be sought. 
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TO: O - Mr. Roger W. Jches YP 
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SUBJECT: Commercial Work in Field 


I recently attended the first regional conference of commercial 
officers in Hong Kong, stopping off also at Bangkok and London where 
the first permanent US trade centers are to be located; at Kuala Lumpur 
and Duesseldorf where there are pilot projects for commercial work; 
and at other posts en route, i.e., Tokyo, Beirut, Vienna, Frankfurt, 
Bonn, and Peris. This trip enabled me to get a first-hand view of 
commercial work at different missions and to discuss certain of its 
aspects with our Ambassadors or principal officers. 


Proposals for a separate commercial foreign service under the 
Department of Commerce were uniformly opposed by our people, as well 
as by Commerce's own people assigned in the field as commercial 
attaches. It was generally recognized that it is not feasible to 
make an arbitrary division between economic and commercial work 
which a separate commercial service would require. Therefore, such 
a service would result in wasteful duplication. Moreover, the top 
echelons of our embassies are of necessity concerned with such matters 
as liberalization of trade, the removal of restrictions against US 
goods, tariff and customs problems, all of which are basic to the 
promotion of US exports. 


I was impressed by the fact that present organizational arrange- 
ments permit trade promotion under such different conditions as 
obtain in Malaya and in Duesseldorf. In the former, the principal 
medium for trade prowotion is a newsletter sent out to business 
people giving information concerning American firms wishing to sell 
in the Malayan market. In the second case, the commercial staff 
concentrates on setting up trade information booths at various 
specialized trade fairs and soliciting from people attending the 
fair expressions of theix interest in importing specific American 
products. Both methods have been productive, although these excellent 
markets for American goods have not yet been fully exploited by 
American business. There is also a vast difference between our 
commercial work in the UK, which is centralized in Londm, and in 
Germany where markets and commercial activities are dispersed throughout 
the country. Also, our present organizational set-up for commercial 
o™ work in the field facilitates cooperation with ICA and the furtherance 
(\) of our commercial interests in those countries where a substantial 
segment of imports_is financed by U.S. aid programs. 
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The present close coordination of commercial and economic work 
provices flexibility of work assignments of both American and local 
staffs. Thus in 1960, the Foreign Service was able to increase the 
number of trade opportunities developed by 75 per cent, and take care 
of 40 per cent more business visitors with only a nominal increase 
in total staff. However, we have now stretched our resources to the 
limit, and there is no slack to handle the still increasing workload. 
Our principal commercial officers find themselves pretty mich desk- 
bound and unable to get out to make the personal contacts so important 
to trade promotion. In both London and Bangkok, it is apparent that 
additional help must be provided to cope with the extra load on the 
commercial staff which will resuit from the establishment of permanent 
trade centers. In these circumstances, we must fund a substantial 
increase in commercial officers and supporting staff this year if we 
are not to provide further ammunition to those who advocate a separate 
commercial service. 


I also had occasion to discuss with our top people and others 
the proposal to provide special commercial advisers to operate on the 
regional basis. Practically all of the people with whom this was 
taken up were enthusiastic about the idea, including commercial 
attaches who are presently on loan from the Department of Commerce 
to the Foreign Service. Specifically, Ambassador McClintock of 
Lebanon thinks that such a special commercial adviser in Beirut could 
serve a most useful purpose. Similarly, Amvassador Dowling in Bonn 
believes this is an excellent idea and thinks that we should have at 
least two such advisers in Europe. He would be pleased to have one 
of them stationed in Frankfurt which is a logical location, being 
both an airline crossroads and a large commercial center. Ambassador 
Young would like to have one stationed in bangkok. 
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@ industrialized countries. 





Mr. Ball outlined the textile problem as seen in Washington and aade the following 
points: ' 

a) the need for orderly development of international trede in textiles to avoid 
pressures for import controls in industrialized countries that might frustrate expecta- 
tions in developing countries regarding their ability to earn foreign exchange from such 
exports; 

bd) the domestic political importance of the problem in the US; 


c) the desire of the US Administration to avoid unilateral imposition of quotas on 
textile imports that would represent «a setbeck for liberal commercial policy; 


4) the general nature of the miltileteral arrengement which we boped could be 
established for dealing vith the probles. 


Mr. Ball also noted that: 


a) Canada, the UK, France, Germany and Italy ho’ recognized the problem and the 
Gesirability of exploring some miltileteral errengement; 


b) we were still exploring euch questions as the precise framework in vhich further 
discussions could be carried on, and their tiaing; 


¢) cooperation between OEEC and GATT in this matter would be useful; 
4) we must evoid any impression of "a color line in textiles" or ganging up by the 





Mr. Weitnauer (Switzerland) recalled that it had always been liberal in its treataent 
of imports from less-developed countries. As regards imports of textiles from Japan, 
Switzerland nov has in effect « price control system which excludes from entry into 
Switzerland textiles whose prices are lower than average GSvies prices by certain fixed 
percentages. OGwitzerland has not invoked Article 35 of the GATT agsinst Japan end imports 
from that country now eccount for 10 to 15 percent of Sviss domestic consumption. Svitzse 
land maintains no special control on textile imports for the less-developed countries. As 
regards importe from Hong Kong these need present only proof of Hong Kong origin. Buch 
imports bave increased by 3 to 4 times over the past few years but have shoved signs of 
levelling off recently. Switeerland’s own textile 
high priced specialty lines. Switzerland would be glad to join an international meeting 
on textiles as envisaged by the US. 


: 
: 
; 
| 


Mr. Dienzl (Austria) noted that the problem raised by Mr. Ball was of great concern 


the 
respect to imports from less-developed countries, Austrian was en importent buyer 
imports from such sources to the amount of & percent per capi 
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$1.40 in the UB, 22 cents in Germany end’ 3 cents in Italy. ustria felt it necessary to 
maintain certain restrictions on textile imports, which were applied on a nont 

basis. It was difficult to see whether it vould be possible to reduce these restrictice 
particularly in view of the fact thet Austria's importe from the OEEC ares were increasis 


stesdily while their exports were not doing so well. 


Mr. Forthomme (Belgium) noted that the textile problem, along with the vider prot 
of imports from lov-wage countries, was taking e lot of time of the Common Market people 
in Brussels, 
Various schemes had been considered, but al) had disadvantages as vell 
far es Benelux was concerned it maintained « reasonably liberal policy on textile impo: 
In addition, it had developed an arrangement vith Japan under which the Japanese limit 
exports to Benelux, principally cloth. 


Mr. Forthomme emphasized that it would be a great advantage if a common solution 
could be worked out in agreement vith exporter countries. Such solution could provide 
@ pattern of cooperation not only on textiles but also on other manufactured products of 
low priced countries moving in internationa. trade. He expressed the personal view that 
restrictions on textile imports, even if theese were developed in agreement vith the 
exporting countries, were not the real answer to the problem. For example, it vould 
introduce o significant amount of control into international trade vith undesirable long 
term implications for the liberal commercial policy vritten into the GATT. Another 
argument against thie approach vas that the low prices at which even limited quantities 
might be permitted to enter importing countries would not benefit either exporters or 
consumers, but would simply provide windfal. profits for the middleman. The scheme of 
“managed” textile trade outlined in the paper circulated informally by the US did not 
take into account the situation of other textile manufacturing countries. Many of these. 
such as Mexico and Colambia, have their ow well-established textile industries, but 
continue tc maintain severe restrictions on textile imports. These should not be left 
out of any miltilateral textile agreement. Mr. Ball agreed that provision should be mat: 
for ontry into the vorld market of new textile exporters end that account must be teken 
of the possibility of shifte of textile production from countries which ere nov important 
exporters to other areas. 


Mr. Forthomme thought that perhaps the problem might be dealt vith through the 
impositica of some kind of import tax desig..ed to eliminate substantial price differenti: 
between textiles produced, for example, in Hong Kong and those produced in Benelux. Suc! 
import levies might be negotiated with the exporting countries and the proceeds could 
accrue to a fund on which the exporters could draw for basic development projects. In 
this connection, the low wage position of the less-developed countries could be presented 
not es en eiventage, but es the result of unfortunate circumstences vhich meant that thee 
countries vere not getting the full benefit of their labor. The development fund finance 
by special charges on low cost textile imports could help these countries attain greater 
benefite from the use of their labor force. 
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liberal solution vas not realistic for the foreseeable future, the US objective was to 
preserve as much liberalism as possible by bul 
possibilities of grovth text 
with the comment of Mr. van Oorschot that ve 
odjectives in this respect in terms of liberal commercial policy. 
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Mr. Forthoume (Belgium) felt that, if we must envisage quantitative restrictions as 
part of a miltileteral arrangement on textiles, these should be part of « long term 
scheme aimed at replecing them vith something elee. While he recognized that we would 
have to use the GATT for this purpose, he felt strongly thet the OEE should first be 
the site of informal consultations emong importing countries. Mr. Ball agreed that, 
because of the sensitiveness of other GATT meriers, it was necessary to utilize the 
GATT ae the meeting ground of importers and exporters. Such mectinge could be preceeded 
by further ai hoc consultations emong consumin; countries to explore various possible 
fortzulae which might be edvanced at the GAIT mocting. 


~ Asbascator Bobleter (Austria) argued that the importers should have thorough informal 
consultations in the COE before taking up the matter with exporting countries. When 

Mr. Bell referred again to the problem of avoiding suspicion on the part of other GATT 
countrics, Mr. Torthomme noted that this raised a long-term problem of relations with 

the less-developed countries. He felt that, if these were to object each time the ORD 
lcokei «ut relationships with the less-developec countries, the Organization would not be 
able to do much in this direction. He agsin urged that the importing countries first 
threcl out the problem. He wes not trying to "fix things up,” but felt that prior con- 
sultation a-ong importers was essential. 


Mr. van Oorechot felt that conflict between the OFEC/OBCD and other GATT menbers 
should be avoided and suggested that preliminary consultation among importers might be 
cerrieé on in an ad hoc group. Then it might te possible to consider @ joint OBCD/GATT 
meeting as had been previously suggested. Ambassador Bobleter again argued that pre- 
Plece in the Organization in Paris. 
Clear that importent trade problems vould not be dealt with in OECD. 
He noted that it would be difficult for Austria to make any trade moves op a global 
basie if Buropean trede questions remained unsolved. Ambassador Ockrent noted that it 
would be difficult to set up « restricted group in the OEEC to discuss textiles. 
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eador Tuthill suggested that it might be desirable first to have « public 
ennouncement of the textile meeting to be held in Geneva, before convening en hoc 
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eny new thoughts the US might have in view of these reactions. This paper might serve 
as the basis for further discussion among importing countrics. 


Mr. Forthoume suggested 
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the importing countries discussed above. 
if any such consideration of the peper were to 

better to use en informel group rother than the Steering Board. In 

question of precisely how consultation emong importers would take plece needed further 
thought. 
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Since Mr. Ball was delayed at another meeting, Mr. Schaetzel opened the dis- 
cussion with a brief description of the U.S. domestic political situation and its 
relationship to the textile problem. He described the pressures being exerted by 
influential members of the Congress and the textile industry for unilateral U.5. 
restrictions on textile imports. He then referred to the President's seven-point 
statement of May 2 on textiles, with particular reference to point 6 calling for 
an international conference of major importing and exporting countries to consider 
the textile problem. 


POR aD ls Brecry 


_At this point Mr. Ball arrived. Mr. Ball expressed the view that it was 
indispensable to the solution of the textile problem that tiie consuming —— 
PPovide an expanding market for textiles. It would be necessary, therefore, to 
pe: suade some of the major Buropeah countries to accept this principle and to try 
to work out a formula which ‘would permit a progressive increase in the acceptance 
of textiles. Noting the increasing number of textile producing countries through- 
out the world, Mr. Ball said that to avoid closing the market for textiles the 
problem must be worked out multilaterally. He said the U.S. would attempt to be 
as liberal as possible and to take Japan's restraint into account. The alternative 
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would be to let the situation go, and Mr. Ball expressed serious doubt as to our 
ability to prevent a deterioration of the situation. 


Mr. Ushiba agreed that a reasonable solution could be found only in a mlti- 
lateral way, as long as provision is made for experience and equitable treatment 
for the exporters. He said the Japanese attach ,reat importance to the proposed 
international meeting and that it is receiving serious consideration in Japan. 
The Japanese Government and industry have formed a council to prepare for the 
meeting. Mr. Ushiba pointed out that many pressures are exerted on the Japanese 
Government on this question. 


Mr. Ushiba said that Japan has long experience in dealing with the Buropean 
countries on the question of import restrict.ons. Based on that experience the 
Japanese see a great deal of difficulty in the puth of the conference. He said the 
Japanese hope the conference will succeed and are very conscious of the bad effect 
its failure would have on world trade. Therefore, Mr. Ushiba said, so long as the 
conference moves in the right direction, the Japanese will try to cooperate to the 
best of their ability. 


ir. Ushiba said he doubted whether the Buropean countries were ready to help 
expand the textile market. He added that of course they would pay more attention 
to the U.S. and much would depend on the policy °f the U.S. According to Japanese 
experience, however, the Buropean countries are sometimes very unreasonable and the 
Japanese believe the conference will not be easy. 


Mr. Ushiba expressed the view that so long as the basic idea of quota restric- 
tions is maintained there is no reasonable basis for determining amounts, etc. 
As a basic principle, he said, the right approach should have full liberalization 
as a target. There might be a period of preparation and then liberalization across 
the board. After liberalization, in the event of market disruption, he said, there 
are safeguards under the GATT, ‘and if they are not sufficient, the Japanese are 
ready to discuss other means to safeguard and help restore equilibrium. He said 
that the fear of Buropean countries that opening. the jgates would result in an 
immediate flood of imports from Japm is not justified. In his view those countries 
should follow the example of Canada and the U.S. 


In the coming conference, Mr. Ushiba said, this/principle should be stated. 
Otherwise the Japanese see no usefulness in discussing levels of imports or some 
isNerim agreement. With tuis in mind the Japaneso will cooperate to make the 
conference successful. 


Mr. Ushiba added that there is a tendency to treat the Duropean countries as 
a bloc and cive the member countries some preferential status. This hr. Ushiba 
believed was not right but the Japanese do not object to a Buropean community 
taking form so long as their/conmventions comply with the GATT. 


Mr. Ushiba 
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Mr. Ushiba said, however, that with respect to textiles, it would be very unfortunate 
for the Buropean countries to meet before the international conference to build a 
united front giving the non-European countries a fixed level. 


Mr. Bell responded that that was not our intention in convening the meeting of 
major Buropean consuming countries. The purpose is to try to persuade them to 
provide for expansion. Mr. Ball believed it was better to get together with them 
first. 


Mr. Ushiba said the objective as stated by Mr. Ball would give comfort to the 
Japanese. He pointed out that Portugal and Spsuin are exporting countries; therefore 
there is no reason for treating Buropean countries differently. He said the textile 
problem should be studied in its entirety and the umerdeveloped countries should 
be consulted. 


Mr. Ball said we were trying to introduce an element of rationality to the 
textile problem. Mr. Martin said we draw the line between primarily importing and 
primarily exporting countries rather than between European andron-Luropean countries. 


hr. Ushiba observed that the Japanese are ~sgularly negotiating with France, 
Italy, Norway, etce on these matters. He sai. tue Japanese may be able to furnish 
the U.S. with some useful information stemming from this experience. 


Mr. Ushiba expressed gratification that Mr. Wyndham-White was coming to the 
Washington meeting. Mr. Nishiyama expressed some concern over LEC participation 
in the Washington meeting. 


Mr. Nishiyama asked what made Mr. Ball believe the forthcoming meeting would 
be successful. Mr. Ball responded that it was the general concern of the European 
countries that unless the problem can be worked out under a multilateral arrange- 
ment.it would mean unilateral quotas in the U.i. He said our Buropean friends are 
interested in helping us avoid this. 


Mr. Ushiba said Japan is also concerned avout the possibility of unilateral 
U.S. quotas. 


Mr. Schaetzel said that in Bonn the Germans had indicated that they were having 
trouble with their industry over their efforts to liberalize, and they welcomed 
this approach. 


Mr. Ball said a multilateral approach helps ‘/.. with thee das tries. He 
pointed out that we are using a multilateral approach in increasing our aid to less- 
developed countries. Now we are saying that new producers need markets. Mr. 
Martin observed that any one country attempting to liberalize feels that everyone 
will concentrate on it; a multilateral approach makes this easier. 


In response to Mr. Nishiyama's question Mr. Ball said no formulae or figures 
had yet 
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had yet been developed. He said this was a difficult and complicated problen. 


_ Mr. Nishiyama observed that before World War II Japan had very difficult 
discussions with India sn such a problem; now tiic problem is much more complicated. 
He added that there were some suspicions in Japan as to what kind of proposal would 
be made. 


lr. Ball closed the meeting with assurances that the Japanese would be kept 
fully informed as to the mceting in Washington. 
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Dear Chet: ’ 


/ 
I have your letter of May 26, set .ing forth 

the views of the Department of State relative to the Nt 
establishment of a separate Foreign Commerc. Corps as a 
proposed in S. 1729, a bill introduced into the Senate > 
of the United States by Senator Engle. S 
uUtlctoel SS 

I agree with you that advancements have been t 

made in our approach to the commercial work performed “ 
by the Foreign Service of the United States in recent “a 
months. There remain, however, important fundamental Nw 
weaknesses which are most difficult of soluvion under \, 
the present systen. ne 
™~ 


The President has asked me “to provide 
emphatic leadership to American industry in a drive to 
develop export markets." Present administrative arrange- 
ments do not give us in the Department of Commerce the Pee 
resources needed to carry out this important and difficult EE: 
responsibility. In my contacts in several embassies in 
recent months, as well as my constant contacts with 
American exporters, I find a great lack of strength as 
well as interest on the part of our commerc:al people. 
I think we both need to take a “new look." 


It is my understanding that Senator Englc is 
, determined to go ahead although none of our people have 
> @iven him any encouragement to do so. 





Sincerelyyyours, 


cretary of Commerce ° 
The Honorable 


Chester Bowles 
Under Secretary of State 
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The President introduced the subject of the OECD, pointing 
out that the United States consulted fully with Jepan before 
becoming a merber. In spite of Japan's great desire to enter 
the OECD the President did not think this to be the best time to 
press for admission. The President described the European nature 
of the institution and its attempt to involve the United States 
and Canada in its affairs, but pointed. out that Japancse menber- 
ship in the OECD would naturally lead to a demand by the British 
for admission of Commonvealth nations such as India, Pakistan 
end Australia, thus destroying its basic character. The President 
expressed a preference for leaving the matter in abeyance for 
awhile. , 


\ The President commented on the role of the OLCD in promoting 
thé flow of capital among ite members and wondered if it might 
not be desirable to establish a similar organization to do the 
same in non-European areas. The President indicated that the - 
United States would consider such a proposal carefully. 


The President noted that an inquiry by Japan on the question 
of Japanese admission to the OECD had been received prior to the 


Prime Minister's 
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Prime Minister's visit but pointed out again that the Atlantic 
nature of the organization would be basically altered by the 
admission of Japan, which would open the door for applications 
by other Commonwealth nations. 


* He explained that most ELuropcan peoples vicw the OECD as a 
means to promote greater unity in the Atlantic Community. There- 
fore, he concluded that it might be better to leave the matter 
in abeyance and instead, during the summer ard fall, consider 
the establishment of a similar organization for the other Free 
World nations. 


The Prime Minister noted that Japan is asked to join organi- 
zations which finance projects in underdeveloped nations, for 
example the DAG, Sut is excluded from trading blocs. He considers 
this to be most unfair. Showld Bricain enter the Common Market 
he feels that Japan's c-5°2 jos-ticn will deteriorate since such 
membership will no doubt lead to greater restrictions against 
her. 


The President noted that British membership would pose a 
problem for the United States as well as Japan, as would the 
development of a Latin Azerican trading bloc, both of which would 
decrease America's export market. Perhaps trade could be increased 
with the former French colonies of Africa in place of the Latin 
American market. 


However, the President felt that the integration of West 
Germany into the economic life of Europe is sufficient reason 
to support the development of the Common Market, because the 
orientation of post-Adenauer Germany is as yet unknown. He 
“admitted that the United States would have to make a sacrifice to 
achieve this purpose and recognized that Japan's sacrifice might 
be greater. In any event, these matters could be discussed with 
Mr. Ball. = - 


° The Prime Minister expressed particular pleasure with the N 
establishzent of the Joint Economic Committee. He also expressed 
his own and his nation's appreciation for the generous manner in 
which the United States had negotiated a settlement of the trouble- 
some GARIOAsEROA problem. Referring to the importance of Japanese- 
American trade the Prime Minister erphasized his view that the 
United States offers the greatest possibility for expansion of Japan's 


~ export market. 
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The President assured the Prime Minister that the United 
States values all trade, including that with Japan. He reaffirmed 
the free-trade position of his administration and his intention 
to encourage trade liberalization. The President noted that 
Acerican reciprocal trade legislation will be up for renewal by 
Congress next year, and observed that Anerican cotton exporters 
do not articulately support such le-‘slation despite the fact 
that they export more cotton to Japca than this country's total | 
cotton textile,imports. Since those Azccrican manufacturers who 
are affected by imports are most articulate and energetic in 
their public opposition to it, the President forecast difficulty 
in securing renewal of the legislation next year. He emphatically 
stated his endorsement of liberal trade and promised to do his 
utmost to cccure passage of the cxtc= cca. 


(Ac this point the President hirself drew a graph, charting 
the constant level of Japanese imports from 1957 to 1961 under 
voluntary export controls in contrast to the sharply ascending 
line of imports from Hong Kong, which have this year surpassed 
those from Japan.) 


The President considered this to be a most serious situation 
because of its inherent inequity. He indicated that demands for 
\ relief by the depressed American textile industry are a source 
‘-. @£ concern to him, for these articulate demands are focused on 

Congress. He promised to do his best to maintain a liberal trade 
policy in both the national and the world interest. 


The Prime Minister explained that Japan has embarked on a ten 
year program to double the national income. As advances are made 
Japan will increase her imports from the United States from the 
present $1.5 billion level annually to $3 billion annually at the 
completion of the program. The Prime Minister doubted that Japan 
pe increase her purchases in the United States without reciprocal 

~ sales. 


Tne President promised that Under Secretary Ball would maintain 
a continuing interest in this matter. He regretted again that chose 
who benefit from liberal trade policies remain silent in politics 
while only those who are adversely affected are articulate. He 
hoped to find a way tq-stimulate an articulate reaction by those 
who bencfit fromithéir exports to Japan. 
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. The Foreign Minister xenarked that, as had been indicated in the course 


of the conversation between Presidant Kormedy and the Prime Minister on 

June 20, he wished to discuss the questicn af Japaneso liberalization of 

trado. Japan is hampered by low productivity and other difficulties, It 

is, nevertheless, anxious to accelerate its liberalization program, At the 
came time, the Jopanose are concerned by the apparent rising tide of proteo- 
tioniem in the United States, particularly uith respect to textiles which 

are observed to have considcrablo political ramifications, The United States 
Tariff Comission bas alroady recomendod increases in tariffs on such item 
as ceramic tile and plate glass. Such actions my be expected to create 
serious economic and social difficulties in Japan, In addition, it has been __| 
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There is, however, no question as to the 


We eppreciate the Foreign Minister's remarks, and questions 


under reviow. 
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[ 1. As instructed by Under Secretary Ball, I telephoned M’. Feldman on | 
June 23 to inquire about the Congressional textile "petitions" which had been 
delivered to the White House that morning, Mr. Feldmn asked me to stop in at 
his office the following morning for the letters. 


2. On June 24, I called on Mr. Feldman. He hanied over to ue the two 
identical letters (copy attached) which had been received, one (Semte Committee 
on Appropriations letterhead) signed by 33 Senetors and the other (Chairman of 
the House Armed Services Comittee letterhead) signed by 122 Representatives. 
These letters critieised the Department's plans for a miltilateral arrangement 
on textiles. ; 


3. Mr. Feldmn said the letters had been delivered to him separately, by 
Semtor Pastore in the one case and by Congressmen Vincent and Dorn in the other. 
He said he told them that they were being unfair to Mr. Ball in their criticisms; 
that Mr. Ball had simply given them a frank—perhaps, under the circumstances, 
“too ee S ae xt might come out of the negotiations; 
and that Mr. Ball was leds’ Abt giving up but, instead, would try to get the 
most he could in the negotiations, perhaps even more than he currently 
anticipated. Mr. Feldman felt that, while he had not satisfied his visit'#s, 


he had nevertheless op} ned, them dove. +2 
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4. Om the question of replying, I mentioned that Mr. Ball was planning 
| on drafting replies for the President's signature. Mr. Feldman indicated 
some question as to the desirability of this. I said my impression wae that, 
in view of the criticism and the accusations that he was not complying with 
the President's directive, Mr. Ball apparently felt that the "laying on" of 
the Presidential hand at this stage was important to solidify his negotiating 
| position. Mr. Feldmn said his concern wes at getting the President persomlly 
involved. I observed that this was really not a mtter for me to discuss, 
and it was left on the basis that Mr. Ball would have the replies drafted as 
he thought appropriate and the mtter gould then be pursued by hin. 





would be important for Mr. Ball to have their support in his upcoming 


| S. In closing, Mr. Feldman said that he had told the Congressmen it 
negotiations and urged them to provide such support. 


Attachments: 
Letter and listof signatures. 
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Subject: Comments on Howard Peterson's Trade Legislation 
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Attached you will find a memorandum which sets forth 
Peterson's preliminary ideas on the trade program. Before 
reacting to these you will oi course want comments from E. 

You will find it helpful to look over the record of the after- 
noon Consultant's meeting last Tuesday, and I call your 
attention to Ray Vernon's notes which he prepared at my 
request. 


A few observations on Ray's notes -- which apply as well 
to Peterson's proposals: 


First I think it needs to be carefully considered how one 
handles this whole business within the Government. It seems 
to me that Peterson's essentially conservative notion of 
tactics ignores the atmosphere within which we must work in 
Washington, namely a constant process of chiseling away. The 
result of starting low, as Willard Thorp pointed out in the 
meeting, is that we would end up with a perfectly impossible 
proposition even before we present the matter to the Congress. 
I think this observation ought to be taken into account in 
reviewing the totality of Peterson's proposal. 


199° of | troo'lit 


Related somewhat to this point is the danger implicit in 
Peterson's retention of both the framework of the reciprocal 
érade agreements program and the peril point. It seems to me 
that the Congress and the protectionists are thus given an 
ideal opportunity to pump back into the legislation all the 
old and restrictive language, excising in the process the new 
ideas put forward. This is much what happened with the AID 
legislation. 


You will also -remember that when we were working over the 
eras, - 
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Stevenson and the various task force resorts we thought there 
was tremendous advantage in putting forward something new which 
would force the enemy to fight on new ground and in the process 
establish new positions. I am very fearful that the Peterson 
approach, while attempting to garner whatever residual support 
exists for the "known evil" as contrasted to the “unknown", 


ignores the extent to which he elects terrain highly favorable 
to the enemy. 


I also attach importance to the point that Ray makes, namely, 
that the Europeans will act adversely and strongly to anything 
that smacks of the peril point procedure. 


Finally, it seems to me Ray's proposal that we should go 
ahead with this bill and if it becomes subject to crippling 
amendment then we withdraw it is basically naive. The loss of 
governmental prestige, the sense of victory which the protection- 
ists would have, discouragement abroad, would put us in an 
absolutely impossible position to go back after the 1962 
election. 


ec: Mr. Martin 
Mrs. Camps 
Dr. Coppock 
Mr. Kaysen 
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| a GONFIDENZIAL 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT FErenséns ‘/ 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL . 
WASHINGTON Tred Pol 


ED TAC tas) on 
| October 7, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR 





Honorable Howard C, Petersen 
Special Assistant to the President 





Your memorandum of October 4 sketches out a line of policy 
with which I am broadly in agreement. However, I come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion than the one implicit in the memorandum about 
the extent to which it is desirable to continue some of the present 
forms under which the procedure df tariff negotiation operates, even 
though their substance is materially changed by redefining the standards 
under which they are applied, In part, this judgment rests on matters 
of substance. In‘part, it raises questions of the tactics of legislative 
action and public appeal. While I have my own sense of these tactical 
issues, I pretend to no political expertise, and I advance that part of 
my argument which rests on them with an appropriate measure of 
diffidence. 





In my own judgment a new program would do better to dispense 
with the whole peril point procedure, Continuing the procedure with 
the modifications in the standards of its application that you propose 
can be justified on two grounds: first, that it provides an opportunity 
for those affected by tariff negotiation to be heard; second, that its 
removal would be bitterly fought by the protectionists in the Congress, 
There are other ways to meet the substantive issue. In particular, 

athe Interdepartmental Trade Committee could arrange for informal 
consultation with interested businessmen in advance of a tariff negoti- 
ation. These consultations need not result in formal findings or de- 
terminations, but would simply inform the negotiating officials as to 
what particularly sensitive or difficult problems might be. The 
absence of formal findings need in no way diminish the extent to which 
the responsible officials would take into account the information, but 
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they would not be bound as they are now by the peril point procedure, 
The problem of injury to American business could then be handled 
after the negotiations by a‘combination of escape and adjustment 
assistance, I would suggest a provision that permitted injured in- 


period after one, and not more than four, years following a change 


[ pects to petition for escape and/or adjustment assistance in a 


| 


| 








in tariffs. The Tariff Commission would hear these petitions and, 

on a finding of substantial injury under the criteria proposed in 

your memorandum, could then recommend either a temporary import 
quota or a temporary rise in tariffs, or adjustment assistance, or 
some combination of these. This finding would then go to the President 
as it now does, It is important that the standard of injury be such that _ 
significant section of an industry, at least, be involved so that no 
small group of firms, or single locality should qualify. This method 
would have the virtue of substituting actual experience under the new 
tariffs for speculation as to their effect. This alone would be a great 
gain. Further, the fact that an interval of at least a year would have 

to pass before relief was asked would mean that affected businesses 
would be stimulated to make some attempt to adjust on their own, 
rather than be encouraged as they are now to foresee as many perils 

as their advisers can invent. 





By contrast the peril point proceeding is bound to err on the 
side of caution, notwithstanding the proposed new standard which 
would take into account the total effect of a new trade posture rather 
than merely a change in duty on a particular commodity and which 
would be directed toward a finding of idling of facilities or displace- 
ment of workers, The Commission would still be required to draw 
conclusions from what were at best speculative forecasts, In these 
circumstances, all the pressures on them would be in the direction 
of caution, i.e., finding that a proposed change would in fact create 

. injury. 


Disclaimers of expertise in matters of tactics are usually made 
as cover for views thereon; mine is no cxception, It seems to me 
that the protectionists in the Congress will in fact fight hard on what- 
ever legislation is offered, In particular, if the peril point procedure 
is kept in, they will seek through a series of tecanical actions on the 
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committee level to push it in its present direction. The President's 
problem in presenting new legislation is to get something which will 
rally the supporters of more liberal trade policy to a large positive 
effort. This is more likely to be achieved by broad changes in the 
form of the legislation redefinitions of technical criteria and 
procedural changes, While the latter form a very good battleground 
for the experts in the Ways and Means Committee, they offer a very 
poor one for a public struggle. It is hard to see the League of 
Women Voters excited over the subtleties of industrial definition. 
Further, the fact that the technical battles have been fought and re- 
fought and, unfortunately by the same participants, further strengthens 
my preference for a larger measure of novelty. 


On these, as well as on more general grounds, I am quite 
favorably struck by Kermit Gordon's suggestion that over and above 
the other features of the proposed new leyislation, there be a clause 
giving the President power specifically to negotiate a broad trade 
treaty with the common market subject to the approval of both houses 
of Congress by concurrent resolution, It seems to me this does provide 
the new concept around which a dramatic appeal can be made, I would 
judge that it would be too risky to rely on this alone, and therefore 
that it should appear as an addition to a legislative proposal along the 
lines you have suggested, with such modifications as my and other 
comments lead you to adopt, 


CARL KAYSEN 


Copy furnished: 
Mr. Kermit Gordon 
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October 7, 1961 
ggT 9 Reco 


Dear Howard: ‘ 


I attach a comment on your memorandum 
of October 4. I would be glad to discuss them 
. with you at your convenience, 


Since I will be leaving Wednesday after- 
noon for ten days or so, it perhaps would be 
better to try to set it up before then, 


Carl bf. 


Honorable Howard €, Petersen 
Special Assistant to the President 
The White House 

Washington 25, D.C, 
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SUMMARY MINUTES OF 
{Ms SING OF IMTEROLPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE OF UNDER SECRETARIES ON 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


October 18, 1961 


PRESENT: - Goorge W. Ball, Under Secretary of S*ate for Economic 

wr seeaies (Chairnan) 

Mr. Jack N. Behraan, Deputy Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, Departmont of Commerce 

Mr. Richard Ceves, Assistant to the Special Assistant to the 
President 

Mr. Joseph D. Coppock, Director, Foreign Economic Advisory 
S‘aff (Executive Secretary) 

Mr. A. R. DeFelice, Doputy Assistant Administrator, Agricultural 
Trade Policy and Analysis, Dopartment of Agriculture 

"Mr. Henry H. Fowlor, Under Secretary, Department of the Treasury 

“Ky. Korwit Gordon, Council of Economic Advisers 

"Mc. Edward Gadengn, Under Secretary, Department of Commerce 

Me. Kenneth R. Hansen, Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget 

it. Relph Hirschtritt, Chief, British Commonvealth and African 
Division, Departaont of the Treasury 

iw. Jobu M. Bolly, Assistant Secretary, Department of the Interior 

Kr. John M. Lxidy, Assistant Secretary, Departmont of the Treasury 

"My. Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Hovard C. Petersen, Special Assistant to the President 

Mr. Morton Pomerans, International Activities Assistant, Technical 
Roview Steff, Departmont of tho Interior 

Mr. Myer Rashish, Assistant to the Special Assistant to the 

e President 

Mr. Philip H. Trezise, Deputy Assistant S:cretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

Mr. Leonard Weiss, Director, Office of Iniernational Trade, 
Department of State 

Mr. Leo R. Werte, Deputy Assistant Secretury for International 
labor Affairs, Dopartaent of Labor 

Mrs. Ruth S. Donatme, Chief, Policy Reporting Steff, Office of 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Departmont of State 
(Recording Secretary) 


® Member 
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DISCUSSION 


Trvle Progran. Mr. Ball asked Mr. Petersen to speak about his trade 
proposal and tho representatives of the various Departments to express 
their vievs. 


1. Petersen Provosgl. Mr. Petersen assumed that those present 
wore familiar with the proposals set forth in his momorandun of 
October 4. Tho memorandum was sent to the Departments most concerned 
and Mr. Petersen has since had discussions with thez. There vas a 
large degree of agreoment to many of his proposed foatures-—-the quantum 
of authority, the tera of five years, retention of the escape clause, 
the proposed change in criteria in definition of serious injury and 
the proposal for some form of trade adjustaent assistance. There 
was disagrooment, hovever, on retention of a modified form of peril 
point procedgure, vhich several Departments thought would make impossible 
moaningful nogotiations in the future. There was also a groat difference 
of opinion on the tactics to be employed in gotting legislation. 


Mr. Peterson described the measure of modification he proposed. 
First, tho new dofinition of serious injury (based on the idling of 
US labor and productive resources) vould be applicable to psril point 
findings a3 voll as to escapsa clause proceedings. Second, by putting 
peril point findings in e differant context in the negotiations (against 
2n intornationaliy agroad go2l), it is hoped there would be a change 
an tho peril point findings. While it is impossible to predict the 
offect the nov criterie and different context would have on Tariff 
Commission findings, at loast a new reason would have been givsn to 
forsake the path of the past. Also, with adjustment assistance and 
the escape clause, lack of peril pointing is not necessarily fatal to 
an affected industry. Thini, if the Commission did do excessive peril 
pointing, the Prosidont would still be able to free his hands for 
internatienal negotiations by doing a massive breaching of tho peril 
points on broad political grounds. Adjustment assistance and escape 
clause procedure could be brought into the act for the seriously injured. 


Mr. Petorsen folt it would be best to koep the formal hearing as 
an essential ingredient of our procedure as it has boen since 1934; 
informal consultation vith industry is no substitute for the more ; 
formal proceeding. He also favored the Tariff Commission as the 
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oie for selection, believing that it would be alzost impossible 
politically to attempt to have this done by the Prosident, the Trade 
Policy Committees, or somo other such forum. 


As to tactics—vwhether the Administration should ask for more than 
it hopes to got and thereby get more than it would have otherwise or 
whether to go up on a modest basis-—-opinions differ sharply. 


2. Objections to the Proposal. Mr. Leddy seid the major objective 
is to get the sort of tariff negotiating authority ve nood to accomplish 
an effective negotiation with Europe (the Common Mzarket as enlargod oa) 
which will adequately provide access for American products. Our 
exporience indicates almost conclusively that the only way va c#a make 
an arrangement with the Six that will provide for -merican sxporteo is 
the linear approach, which is the way tho Buropeans aro cutting their 
tariffs externally and internally. 


Tho problom Mr. Leddy has vith Mr. Petersen's proposal is that it 
implies a selective process of tariff cutting. It would bo a contradiction 
for the Presidont to recommend to Congress a poril-point procedure and 
then to have to make a major overruling of the peril point judgment in 
order to carry out the linear approach. If Congress thought tho President 
had in mind a wgassive overruling, it would eed write in a provision 
preventing him from doing so. 


Also, Mr. Leddy felt it would be nearly impossible to negotiate 
a tentative agreement gultilatorally and thon havo the peril point 
procedure. Other countries would not put a roliable proposition on the 
table unless we could put forward a proposal on wich thoy could rely. 
Mr. Ball agrood that ve vould bs unable to got concassions in a nogotis- 
tion if what we negotiate on our side is subject t« subsoquont paril 
point findings. 


Mr. Leddy thought it would be a mistake to pui tho trenzendous 
push that will be necessary to got trade legislatica into sozsthing 
we aro not convinced will do the job after wo got it. Mr. Usanso1 
of the Budget Bureau and Mr. Gudeman of Commerce enJlorsed Mr. Loddy's 


approach. 


, 3- JAdiustmont Assistance. Mr. Fowler said ths thing to do is 
to make application of peril point proceduro the trigger for adjustaont 
assistance. Instead of going back and modifying our offers, ve could take 
adjustment action at home. The question is when and under what circumstances 
trade adjustment vould begin to apply. What is the area of tolerance? 
What are the changes that everyone should take as a part of the general 
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burden and the price for the goneral opportunity of getting our products 
into the Common Market? Adjustment aid, as he saw it, would just take care 
of the poaks of displacezent. 


Mr. Hansen asked how we would put a budgetary price on adjustment 
assistance. He thought it would be most difficult to estimate and 
that va would be asked by Congress just how mich assistanco vo mean. 


Mr. Ball said the discussion pointed up the need to got recognition 
that thero is a dogres of adjustment which mist be borne before aid is 
given. People mat think of adjustment as a normal thing, tut know 
there is a point at vhich the Government will come to their assistanco. 


Mr. Werts commonted that when unit costs abroad are very substan- 
tially below US unit costs, that is where injury occurs. Ruttenberg 
(AFL-CIO), however, sensibly doos not want differences in wage rates 
and costs associated with the teriff mechanism. He considers it more 
desirable to have GATT and ILO exhort countries to improve the income 
of workers. 


4. Now for New Terminology. In his original presentation M’. 
Potersen criticised the present terminology--the impreciseness of "peril," 
the strong implication of"breaching" peril points. This discontent 
with terminology was reflected thmughout the discussion. 


Mr. Ball said he felt we would do ourselves a great dissorvice by 
accepting the present terminology and he thought serious consideration 
should bo given to changing it. This view was pretty genorally endorsed. 
A suggestion was made that an industry incurring "serious injury" might 
instead be considered "eligible for adjustment assistance." In reply 
to the suggestion that tho new terminology might be related te export 
expansion, Mr. Potersen said export expansion did not encompass the 
vhole objective, including the problem of expanding the trade of LDC's; 
that actually cconomic growth is the idea. He doubted whether, in the 
short tims wo have available, we could educate people to now ideas and 
concepts. ) 


Mr. Ball eaid if the eer simplified, the educational 
process might be made easicr. aan felt it essential to use 
new terainology. Mr. Hansen said that export. expansion has a one-sided 
cound; what we aro talking about is adjustment to changos in trade 
patterns. , 

5. Need for New Concept. Mr. Hansen pointed out that there is 
a significant difference botweon our objectives in the past legislation 


and our objectives now. Whereas before our objectives have been 
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liberalising and expanding trade, ve are now feced with a particular 
thing happening in the world (the Common Market) which calls for very 
consequential changes and we are asking for authority to accomplish 
something that isn't really spelled out yet. Our past trade rolation- 
ships wore in ths context of our being the greatest market in the 
vorid; now wo are confronted with a market potential much larger 

then ours and in an area which has a higher growth rate. There 

are opportunities for American products and in many ways these are 
grcater than wo can offer foreign producers. if wa are forced to 

u2s the tcola of the past with only minor chanyos, ve vill not have 
equipped ourselves with tho implements necossary to enable American 
producers to trko advantago of the opportunitics. Therefore, they 
vill oxport capital rather than goods, and that could be fairly 
disturbing for cur econony. 


Mr. Ball said we have to get recognition that the trade logisia- 
tion is an effort to enable American industry to meot the challengo of tho 
new market or elee face the dangers it poses for us. This merits a 
departure from old concepts. We have to argue that the European integra- 
tion movement presents a challenge not only to cur industry tut also to our 
political leadership. We mist mako clear to labor that it must accept 
tho need for local adjustments vhich are necessary countorparts of the 
opportunities to establish markets for our products. 


Mr. Gudeman agrood that va met mount a wiole new program. It is 
ossential to have new ideas, new terminology and a publicity campaign 
a3 soon as possible aimed at businessmen as voll as at Congress. If 
there is cnough time to put it acroso at the next session, fine. If 
there ien't, wo should not go up with ea prograa at this timo, as it is 
so important. We mist have a new concept; there is very little under- 
standing of the Comson Markot problen. 


Mr. Eelliy said Interior did not think we could put forward a 
"rehash" must havo something r-: and different to offor. 


%. Form of Agreonent. There followed sous remarks on the possible 
form of agreensnt-—-troaty, executive agreement. enabling legislation, etc. 


Mr. Gordon said he was under the impression the President needed 
no further authority to negotiate an agreement ad referendum and submit 
it to Congress for action by both Houses. That would make it possible 
to dramatize the issue in simple form and convey the meaning of the 
action to the public in a way in which renewal of authority, with its 
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It is this kind of a political and psychologi 
to be created to got what wo vant. 


cal 

Mr. Ball said it would be folly to talk about mrgi 
major trading eroas (the expanded Common Market and the 
that would do violence to our relations vith the rest of the 
Ho of i 


There is even a semi-rospectable argument for protect ionism--the 
balance-of-payments doficit. How do ve propose to roverse this 
historical trend? We should address ourselves mich nore di rectly 


to what ve can do to this proposed agreozent with the Europeans 
to give it an appeal it does not now possess. 


Mr. Marphy oaid that agriculture's interest in export uarkets 
ls very grsst and thit this interest might be sufficisnt to mobilise 


support. 


Mr. Bell esked whether it lon't possible that, with the expansion 
and rate cf developasnt of the Common Market and so much energy and capital 
being employed, the American market is not likely to be injured seriously 
by the Comzon Markot procedures in the next few years. This might be 
worth looking into to seo if wo could relieve some anxieties. Also, 

Mr. Ball thought Treasury should look into the possibility, from a 
balanco-of-payments standpoint, of stimilating the import of capital 
into the U3. We mist make the point to labor, he continued, that 

one way,it can protect itself from American industry sonding ite capitel 
abroad for production there rather than in the US would be to make 
possible axports at advantageous prices and that this can be done only 
by tariff negotiations. If we can make them understand this, vo have 


a fairly appealing argument. 


8. Mr. Ball said the main purpose of tho meeting 
had been a discussion and that was accomplish<d. He would 
find it most difficult to give the consensus of the mooting. 
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Subject: 





Obtaining the Tools Necessary to Meet Our 





in the present atecsphere of conservation and protectionisns. 
I do not agree with Mr. Petersen's underlying assump- 
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le new arsenal of tools. 


The Administration should not seek new trade 





im the 1962 Congressional session. 


authori ty 
devote the 





next year to an intensive education 





people and the Congress in the nature 





world trade patterns that 


hould request the legislative 


to deal effectively with 
the 1963 Congressional 


of the 
As 6 

defined, we can 
ons. 

tools 
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THE CONDITIONS OF WORLD TRADE ARE RADICALLY CHANGING 


Between now and the end of next year the following 


developments will shape a new trading world: 





nego ’ tiations will 


tally altered. 





nations 


Traditionally the process of negotiating industrial 
tariffs has been characterized by a large nutber of 
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industrial products will be 
tained within two markets--the United States and the 

EEC. The task of American negotiators will be 
trade off reductions in the common external tariff of 


cuts. If the differential between external and internal 
tariffe is to be substantially lowered (and we must reduce 


of the EEC must also be reduced on an across-the-board 
basis. This in turn requires across-the-board action on 
our part. 


It is impossible to achieve this result if on our 
side we retain the obsolete machinery of "peril points" 
es Mx. Petersen recommends. The use cf peril points, no 
matter how liberally defined, would inevitably require 


highly selective, product-by-product tariff negotiations 
inconsistent with an across-the-board approach. 











Two developments are bringing about this situation: 


First, the arrangements for the adherence of the 
United Kingdem to the Common Market necessarily involve 
a solution of the highly complex problem of Commonwealth 
preferences. These preferences affect both temperate 
and tropical agriculture. Their solution is related, in 
turn, to the system of preferences presently extended to 
the Associated Overseas Territories of the Common Market. 


These preferential systems wist ultimately be 
eliminated in order to avoid discrimination against our 
domestic producers and producers in Latin America. Yet 
these preferential systems can be adequately disposed of 
only if we are in position to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of globel arrangements for important agricultural 


commodities. We began exploratory negotiations along 
this line with respect to certain tropical products as 


early as last February. Within the past fortnight we 
have begun preliminary talks regarding possible global 
arrangements covering key temperate agricultural products. 


Second, Western Burope is on the verge of becoming 
a net surplus agricultural producer. The technological 
revolution in farming methods has already achieved this 
result for France. As the results of the revolution are 
more widely applied, beth the United States and Europe 
will be spewing out surpluses to the remsining parts of 
the world, which, under present conditions, will be 
unable to pay for most of then. 


The imminence of this problem requires that we work 
with Buropean and other major agriculture producers, to 
arrange for the coordination of pricing policies. This 
is necessary if we are to protect our diminishing market 
position. In addition we must seek to establish the 


7 machinery 
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Legislation providing the 





traditional pattern of 
s would be irrelevant to, 
the pioneering task of 
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inadequate for, 
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inadequate to deal with the probles. 
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European industry already has accepted this 
consept, with sows startling efforts upon investeent and 
take the 


heavily on certain industries. 

If we are to meet the demands of the times it is 
imperative that our new trade legislation recognize 
that the process ef tariff reduction involves the 
acceptance of structural adjustments in individual 

+ Bor the most part the required edjusteents 


industries. 
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the burden of such adjustments for the good of the 
economy as a whole. This is the assumption implicit 
in many types of legislation--taxes, regula 
arrangements, etc. : 


Beyond that limit of tolerance the adjustments 
should be cushioned by the provision of Federal assist- 
ance to facilitate the conversion to new types of 
production, the modernization of plant, the retraining 
of workers, etc. 


Beyond ae certain further limit it would probably 
be necessary to restrict, or at least to provide a long 
transition for, tariff reductions. And in addition «4 
limited list of products, Ome reason or another, 
might have to be dealt with ial agreement, as in 
the case of List G items under the Rome Treaty. 


We should net deceive ourselves as to the need 
for this conceptual change. The opening up of the 
trading world will be possible only if we are able to 
secure the acceptance of the concept of "absorbable 
adjusteuent” by the United States industrial community. 
This acceptance implies a repudiation of the traditional 
concept of “injury"+-and there is great reason for 
—— this explicit. The very fact of forcing a debate 


peop 
of an adequate philosophy for approaching 
the whole trade problen. 


Other changes in nomenclature as well as concept 
would be useful. I have already recoamended that the 
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‘ new legislation not be treated as merely an extensica 

of the trade agreements pattern; I would, in fact, 

suggest that it should be given a fresh naze. The new 
proposals might take the form of a "Trade Expansion Act". 





An adequate trade bill should not be limited to 
creating a mechanism for a reduction in barriers to the 
movement of industrial products. It should provide the 
President with the authority he needs to wdertake the 
kind of global arrangements for agricultural products 
both temperate and tropical which have been outlined 
earlier in this paper. Just what form this authority 
should take deserves further study as the form of such 
arrengements becomes clearer. 








As has been mentioned before we must provide tech- 
niques for assuring access to world markets for the 
products of the less-developed nations. Two types of 
legislative authority may be necessary for this purpose. 


First, we should have authority to bargain with 
other industrialized countries for agreements under which 
the industrialised world as a whole will provide free 
access for a wide range of raw materials produced for 
the most part by the underdeveloped nations south of the 
equator. This power would complement the powers to work 
out global agricultural arrangements which we have men- 
tioned earlier. 


Second, we should design new mechanisas for the 


orderly acceptance of an expanding volume of labor- 
intensive manufactures produced by the underdeveloped 





nations, 
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Instead of asking Congress for legislation during 
the coming session we should give serious consideration 











to postponing the subuission of a progras until 1963. 


appropriate Administration leaders 
a series of speeches make clear to the 
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' (2) They should make it clear that the 
Administration is determined to press on toward 













clearly evident. But the Adainistration should 
announce thet as soon as that time arrives it pro- 
poses to go to Congress with a basically new trade 
(4) In the course of these public statements 
we should make it clear that we the 
revolutionary challenge and opportunity offered by 
6S ee eee We 
partial answer to Khrushchev's challenge of economic 
competition issued to the free world in his speech 


| 


values 
and eur own to each other and te friendly third 

. countries. The acceptance of this new competition 
offers us a spur to innovation and an important 


. 
! 


(6) We should also make it clear that any 
Administration proposal will include provision for 


- adjustwent 
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adjustweent assistance to facilitate the redeployment 
of labor and capital to more productive and competi- 
tive pursuits in the United States economy. 


gories 
political judgment. 


intricate negotiations are being carried on between the 
UK and the EEC we shall run the grave risk of “cross- 


talk". The resultant passions, pressures, and misappre- . 
hensions could gravely endanger international relationships. 
They could also impede our ow ability to influence the 
shape of the newly emerging European arrangements while 
seeking at the same time to protect our trading interests. 


The process of negotiation initiated by the British 
application to the Common Market countries will be complex, 
delicate and difficult. Involved in this negotiation 
will be the whole delicate problem of evolving and sub- 
stituting a new trading system for the existing prefer- 
ential systems both of the Commonwealth and of the 














ability to negotiate embarrassed by 
Gunenecctanst. restrictions or by ill-advised and 
epeeches. A trade debate at 








Until the European negotiation has progressed such 
farther it will be difficult to predict with precision 
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- My essociete Mr. Myor Rashish has rede en enalysis.of tha 
fundamental differences between the two apprveches suggested by cs 
and Under Secretery Dall om tariff pol-cy. Aithough it tends to 
over-draw the sharpness of these diffcreaces I think {t he)pfu) in 
delincating the funde-cnta)] probdiens. 


Undor Secretary Ball sugcested that I forward it to you for 
your considoretion. I hate to burden you further with reading 


ceterial but the inportance of the question would secon to varrant 
it. ' 


Toward C. Petersen 
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THE CONTENT AND TIMING OF US FOREIGN TRADE LEGISLATION 


4 


The following views are set down in an effort to make a contribution to 
the resolution of the issue of the kind of trade policy legislation the 
Administration should recommend and when it should recommend it. I confess 
that I do not feel any great degree of confidence that I know which course 
to take. There are too many aspects of the issue which I know too little 
about to offer a’ judgment that is persuasive. 


I do fear, however, that whatever decision is made, there is danger that 
it will be made for the wrong reasons and without a clear appreciation of the 
implications of the alternative courses of action. The following discussion 
is, therefore, animated by the hope that it will contribute to a more reasoned 
and informed decision, whatever that decision may be, 


e oache 


There is, it seems to me, a basic difference in concept behind the 
approaches identified with Howard Petersen on the one hand and George Ball 
on the other. I suggest that the following characterizations of these two 
approaches will reveal the underlying differences between them: 


1. The Petersen approach starts from the basic premise that the funda- 
mental purpose of the next step in the US trade policy should be negotiation 
with the Common Market for the purpose of moderating the margin of discrimina- 
tion inherent in its external common tariff so that American exports can 
maintain their access to this vast and growing market, The approach is es- 
sentially an “economic” one, It finds its basic logic as well as its argument 
in the need to expand American exports, It draws for support on the fairly 
conventional range of arguments in support of liberal trade - expanding trade, 
efficiency, lower prices, free world cohesion, etc. - plus the new one of the 
US balance of payments problem whose resolution requires the discipline of 
the international market place, Given these objectives of trade policy, it 
concludeg that (a) the United States should husband its negotiating power in 
order to gain the maximum leverage on the common external tariff for the 
benefit of American exports (in contrast to the exports of other countries), 
and (b) since American export interests are only one among a host of economic 
interests involved in trade, of which the interests of import-competing 
industries are the most important countervailing ones, due regard must be paid 
to the interests of import-competing industries in the construction, of our 
trade policy. The implications of these two conclusions are that our negoti- 
ations for tariff reduction must, necessarily be selective in character because 
(a) we necessarily will be selective in the bargain that we want to strike 
since we wish to maximize the opportunities for American exports, and (b) se- 
lectivity is necessary to take account of the differing circumstances and 


interests of domestic import-competing industries. — 
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The recommendations for legislation therefore necessarily take on what 
appears to be a more or less conventional cast. The peril point concept is, 
in general, preserved as is the escape clause provision, although the content 
of each is substantially modified, There is a minimum of tinkering with the 
accepted forms and rubrics of the trade agreements legislation. The next 
extension is designed to have an organic continuity with the 27-year history 
of the trade agreements act. Its ethos is to a substantial degree she same 
as that which has animated the policy over this period. It is bolder in 
negotiating authority and less protectionist in its "safeguarding" provisions 
because our present needs and those of the foreseeable future call for a 
bolder and more aggressive approach if we are to succeed in achieving the 
objectives which have been basic to the program since its inception. 





2. The Ball approach starts from a different premise. It views trade 
policy as an essential instrument of foreign economic policy and one which 
must be adapted to the new set of circumstances confronting the United States 
position in the world. It emphasizes the newness of these circumstances and, 
even more, the newness of the objectives which we must have. 


In his exposition, Ball is less explicit than one may wish but it is fair 
to say that the objectives which he emphasizes are basically of a political 
character, They involve the organization of the Western community. In brief, 
he visualizes a much more intimate and cohesive institutional and political 
relationship between the United States and Europe (and including as well 
Canada and Japan). The evolution of European economic integration from the 
early OEEC through the Coal and Steel Community, the Common Market of the Six 
and now the broader Common Market of Western Europe will inexorably extend to ; 
a broader arrangement embracing the North Atlantic countries as well. The 
OECD is the beginning of the institutional apparatus that will serve the broader 
Atlantic community. As it has within Europe, comercial policy will be the 
first bridge to the larger regional economic undertaking. 


To serve these objectives, he would contend, commercial policy must make 

a clear break with the past. Although it must necessarily have conventional, 
commercial undertones comparable to those discussed in the Petersen approach 
(and indeed it must rely on the economic advantages to the United States 
economy in support of the innovations in American policy that are indicated), 
it must Se much broader, bolder and ambitious in scope and conception. It 
conceives our objectives in trade policy as involving an approach to free 
trade within the Western world on an MFN basis. it addresses itself to areas 
of problems in trade relations that are not part of the traditional configura- 
tion of trade agreements policy, e.g. the treatment of temporate agricultural 
products, the treatment of exports of manufactures by the developing countries, 
etc. In fact, this approach comes close to saying that we can affdrd to dis- 
mantle all tariffs because they are an imprecise and irritating way of trying ; 

to manage international trade; that international trade on the whole should 
not be managed; but that where special problems arise that require management, 

they should not be managed on a unilateral basis (e.g. the escape clause), but 

through the development of internationally agreed upon arrangements that will 

force the concerting of policies (including domestic policies) among the 
participants in the particular areas under condidcration. 
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. This approach concludes that we must make a clean break with the past 
because what we propose to do in the future will be different from what we 
have done in the past. It suggests further that such a departure and in- 
novation can only be supported if it is rationalized in terms of overriding 
political needs and considerations and that, in fact, such needs and con- 
siderations do exist. | 


- The Question of Timing 


The above does not represent an exhaustive treatment of the different 
approaches, nor does it do justice to either. Each approach has displayed 
more of the characteristics of the other than has been suggested. I have 
emphasized the differences because it is the differences between the two 
approaches which have to be clearly understood in order to appreciate the 
difference in attitudes with regard to the question of timing. It is my 
contention that the differences on the question of timing relate directly 
to the differences in concept as to what the needs and requirements of US 
foreign trade policy are. 


1. The Ball approach leads to the conclusion that we had better defer 
action beyond 1962. He has adduced a vattety of reasons in support of his 
recommendation, The essential reasons seem to be to be the following: 


We have not begun to appreciate and to understand the needs and require- 
ments of US foreign trade policy. It will not be long, however, before these 
become apparent to us and with the negotiation for United Kingdom membership 
in the Common Market, and the broadening of the Common Market to virtually 
the whole of Western Europe, the important issues will soon become apparent. 
Moreover, in the field of international politics, crises in the West will 
soon make plain the need for measures to coordinate and fix a common Western 
policy in the military-political area, Because these needs are not yet felt 
or understood, it would be folly to make a move on trade policy in 1962. To 
do so would commit the US Government (and the Congress ond public opinion) to 
a course of action that may within a year or two b« ‘tently inadequate, 
The result will be that we will not be in a positic ame back to Congress 
for the réght kind of authority before the 1962 extension of the trade agree- 
ments legislation expires and this may be too late. 


The other arguments advanced by Ball are ancillary in character. The 
most important of these is the question of prejudicing the next stage (ex- 
tension of the Common Market to the whole of Western Europe) in the evolution 
of an integrated Atlantic community. The launching of a great public debate 
on trade policy could have the adverse consequence of creating hostile 
attitudes toward European integration in the United States as a result of the 
fact that such integration would have discriminatory consequences for US 
foreign trade, This result would be insured because the Administration would 
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have to support its 1962 recommendation precisely on the grounds that, without 
negotiating authority, we will be foreclosed from access to the Common Market 
and this will have profoundly adverse consequences for our economic position. 
The ingredient of fear which must always be present cannot be controlled and 
may be transformed into hostility. If this should happen, the prospect for 
the evolution of a truly Atlantic community will have been seriously impaired. 
The European negotiations will go forward on the basis that there is no pros- 
pect for constructive accommodation with America in the future and native 
isolationist instincts in the United States will have been reinforced. The 
achievement of our long-term objectives will then have been frustrated with 
the consequence that the total Western position vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc and 
vis-a-vis the less developed areas of the world will have been seriously com- 
promised, 


2. The Petersen view is not unmindful of the longer term political- 
institutiwi«c. objectives of US policy with regard to the West. It regards 
these, however, as possible of achievement sometime in the more distant future. 
It views the approach by the US to these objectives as being necessarily more 
gradual and evolutionary. The UK-EEC negotiations are currently in progress 
and will not be concluded until late in 1962. A number of important trade 
policy issues will arise from these negotiations which will be of direct 
interest to the US and to Latin America, Japan and other countries for whose 
economic welfare we have a concern, These issues must be resolved in a satis- 
factory fashion and this can only be accomplished if the President is equipped 
with authority so that he may, during the course of these negotiations, be 
able to exercise an influence from a position of strength. If the Congress 
does not act, our position will be uncertain and the European negotiations 
may lead to results which will be very difficult, if not impossible, to undo. 
Moreover, with regard to the general issue of negotiating reductions in tariff 
levels, a major step such as broadening of the ELC to include the UK and other 
OEEC countries cannot be expected to be followed immediately by radically new 
departure in trade policy which would embrace the Atlantic community. A ges- 
tation period will follow and it is during this period that we can undertake 
negotiations for the significant reduction of tariffs, particularly on 
industrial products, 


It concludes that American approaches even toward the long-run goals 
(which, initts view, should probably not be articulated at this time) must, 
at best, proceed along the traditional path of gradual, though substantial, 
negotiated reductions in tariffs. The Petersen view might even agree that the 
1962 extension of the trade agreements legislation would be the last extension 
of the legislation and that the broad scope of the issues in the field of trade 
policy that will have to be treated in the future will not permit -the use of 
conventional techniques, but might involve, for example, the use of the treaty 
device. Under the present circumstances, however, it regards discontinuity in 
the trade agreements legislation as a disadvantage, as a loss of forward 
wamentum, and a mark of indecision. In short, it views the trade issues that 
confront us today as being more difficult and requiring more activity and forth- 
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rightness on the part of United States policy, but not as being different in 
essential character from those that we have confronted and have attempted to 
deal with, particularly in the last féw years. 





I would, therefore, suggest that these two approaches are more different 
than has generally been accepted in the discussions that have gone forward in 
recent days. They represent a different concept of needs and objectives and 
these differences are reflected in the differing views on the content of 
legislation and its timing. The basic policy objectives must be resolved first 
before either the substance of policy or the timing of the legislation is 
decided. 


The following is, at least, a partial catalogue of the questions that have 
to be answered before we can come to an intelligent decision: 


1. What should our basic long-term policy objectives in the field of 
trade policy be and how do they relate to our broader political objectives? 


2. Cam they be articulated and supported adequately so that we can move 
in 1962 or would they be compromised by acting now? 


3. What is disposition of Europeans, Canadians, Japanese towadd these 
objectives? Can they be expected to subscribe to them and when? 


4, What bearing do the European negotiations have on the attainment f 
these objectives? Will these negotiations prejudice the at&sainment of US 
objectives or must we accept the results (on European terms) of these negotia- 
tions as a prerequisite to the attainment of US objecttves? 


5. Should we desire to do so, how can we best influence these negotia- 
tions to produce results which are consistent with US interests? Can we do 
this better with or without negotiating authority ior the President? Can the 
issues be identified sufficiently clearly now so that we know what kind of 
negotiating authority is needed? 
oe 
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sussect, Pirst Meeting of the Joint United StateseJayan Coamittoe on Trade and 


iL Economic Affairs, November 2, 3, and 4, 1961. 
- 


I. Introduction 


4 


This despatch, together with the additional references cited in- 
mediately below, contains the full recoriof the first meeting of the 
Joint Coumittes which took place in Hakone November 2-4, 1961. As 
agreed during the preparatory discussions between the two countries, 

: no verbatim record of the Conference was made and the only official 4 
. . account of the Conference proceedings is the final commnnique. ~ 
side was responsible for maintaining its own record. The attached report 
constitutes the record as compiled by the U.S. rapporteur, and approved 
by the senior advisors from the Embassy who attended the Conference. 
Time did not permit any portion of this record to be reviewed by the 
U.S. members thenselves. ' 


It proved possible during the Hakone Conference to utilize simultaneous 
interpretation only when statemonts were available in writton form suf- 
ficiently in advance of oral delivery for translation into Japanese. 

Tith a view to conserving Conference time for spontaneous interchange of 
opinions, both the Japanese Ministers and U.S. Cabinot officers delivered 

a number of “lead-off" statements on various agenda items from prepared 
texts. All such statements which were made available to the U.S. rapporteur 
are reproduced as enclosures to this despatch. 


Additional Embassy reports cn the Hakone Conference are: 


~ | Embassy Despatch 398, November 3 = Text of opening addresses by 
. Prime Minister Ikeda, foreign Minister Kosaka and Secretary Rusk. 
i } Secto 12, November 2 = Telegraphic resumo of morning and afternoon 
sessions November 2. 
J 
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Secto 16, Noveaber 3 - Resume of November 3 meeting. Thc / OF/s, | 


Secto 21, November 4 = Text of finsl con=zmique. 


II. Morning Session, Nov 


A. Oponing Corenonies = 9:00 = 9:15 Awl. (Telovised) 


Prime Minister Ikeda welcomed the U.S. meabers of the Committos, referred 
to his faith in the role of the Committee in strengthening the ties of partner- 
ahip between Japan and the U.S., and expressed the hope that the meetings would 
permit both sides to chart the future course of economic relations between the 
two countries with froa and unbiased minds. Foreign Minister Kosaka, in his 
opening statement, drew special attention to the significance of the Couaittes 
@s an organizational forum for economic cooperation between the two countries 
and the absence, heretofore, of such a link which the OECD provides in US. 
relations with Western Europe. Secretary husk, in his formal response, 
emphasized that the purpose of the meeting was to consult rather than to 
negotiate; he assured the Committee that the U.S. is committed to a liberal con- 
mercial policy and that he foresaw no necessary limit to the expansion of 
mutually profitable exchange of goods between the two countries which Prosident 
Kennody's Administration intended to encourage. For full texte of the three 
foregoing statenents see Eabassy Despatch 398, Novenber 3. 


B. Restricted Session - 9220 A.d. = 12100 Noon 


Foreign Minister Kosaka began with several procedural announcements in- 
cluding the designation of members of the committee to draft the final communique 
(on the Japanese side, Deputy Vice Foreign Minister Shima, and Messrs. Kato, 
Tsurumi, Ueda, and Nara; on the U.S. side Assistant Secretary Martin, and Messrs, 
Feldman, Hatcher, lindley, and Doherty). Kosaka drew attention to the 8-point 
agenda which had been developed for the Conference: 


l. General survey and outlook for Japanese and American economies. 


2- Current financial and balance of payments situation in the two 
countries. . 


3- Wage systems ani labor productivity in Japan and the Unitod States. 
4- Expansion of trade and promotion of economic relations between Japan 


“andthe United States. — 


5+ Promotion of Japanese and United States economic and commercial 
relations with other parte of the world. 


6. Eoonomic assistance to less-developed countries. 


| Te Proposals for stabilizing prisary commodity prices and their relation~| 
. ship to terms of trade. 
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8. Other business. fi Which would include the political and security d 
igplications of national econocic and trade policies, including 
consideration of recent develo; ents in the economic policies and 
tactics of the Comunist Bloc. 7 








Kosaka stressed there was no neod to adhere rigidly to the order of the 
agenda which he said was drawn up purely to assist hic as Chairman in guiding 
the discussion. Secretary Rusk's response to Kosaka's invitation for comments 
on conference procedure included the comment that great countries such as the 
U.S. and Japan have a considerable number of issuvs requiring solution and that 
it is in the nature of free economies that there is always unfinished business. 
He said there were pressures from nationals on both sides to take up matters of 
special interest but if the Comuittee were to create an impression that it had 
attempted to negotiate specific icsues and failed the great basis of agreoment 
which does exist between the two countries would thereby be underestimated. The 
Secretary said this unprecedented comuittee mist not be used to negotiate specific 
issues or there would be enormous preasure to extend the mechanism to bilateral 
relations with other countries which the U.5., for ites part, did not contemplate 
doing. The Secretary concluded his remarks with the hope that both sides would 
,remenber to stress common interests when dealing with the press. 

Minister Kosaka suggested State Minister Pujiyama and Dr. Heller lead off 
on agenda tem 1 - Genoral Survey and Outlook for the Japanese and American . 
Eoononies,. 


Minister Pujiyama delivered a prepared statement, the text of which is 
reproduced as Enclogure 1. As can be seen therein, the main emphasis of 
Mr. Pujiyama's presentation was the importance of exports as the determining 
factor in Japan's ability to carry out its ten year plan and the vital role of 
the U.S. as an export market for Japan's goods; the statement also reflected 
‘Japan's unhappiness over "Buy America" ani “Ship America" _— textile 
import restrictions, eto. 


Dr. Heller's opening presentation dealt with (a) the U.S. economic outlook, 
(b>) “the hard policy questions, even dileauas we face", and (c) implications of 
U.S. economic policy for areas of mutual Japanese-Amorican interests. 


Dr. Heller said at the outset of 1961 the U.S. was plagued by a $50 billion 
° gap between 0.5. actual output of $500 billion and the U.S. potential output of 
$550 billion (annual rates). This gap was the result of a mild recession which 
was super-imposed on an incomplete recovery in 1959-60 from the previous re- 
cession. The gap was reflected in a 7 percent unemployment rate and over 
20 percent excess or idle capacity in industry. Natural cyolical forces plus 
vigorous government action produced quick improvement in 1961s GHP rose from 
$500 billion in the first quarter to $515 billion in the second ani to $526 
billion in the third quarter. Dr. Heller said he thought the present quarter 
would remain close to $540 billion. 
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[ Turning to the prospect for 1962, Dr. Heller said the GNP should reach | 
$565 villion in the second quarter, a 13 percent recovery from the first 
quarter of 1961. (i.e. the same rate of recovery as took place after the 
recessions of 1954 and 1958.) Output for 1962 as a whole was expected to be 
in the range of $565-570 billion. Unemployment was expected to drop to about 
5 percent by mid-1962. 











Dr. Heller said the basic policy question the U.S. faces is: can we achieve 
full recovery and faster grovth and still maintain reasonable price stability 
and progress toward equilibriwa in our belance of payments? With regard to the 
prospects for full recovery, Dr. Heller crew a distinction between positive 
and negative aspects: on the positive siie, full recovery would depend on 
rising plant and equipment investment and further increases in consumption and 
government expenditures. Beyond mid-1962 Dr. Heller said the picture was not 
yet clear in terms of the source and comzosition of demand required to make use 
of the economy's expected capacity to prcduce at a rate of over $600 billion. 

On the negative side, Dr. Heller said full recovery depends on the price level 
and balance of payments questions; should U.S. prices rise or the b/p situation 
worsen, restrictive monetary and fiscal ceasures might be needed before full 
equilibrium is reached. Dr. deller said he hoped this would not be necessary, 
noting that expansionist monstary and fiscal policies had been followed thus far 
in 1961 and that the outlook was for the contimuation of a relatively easy money 
policy. Before the Berlin crisis, Dr. Heller said there had been hope for a tax 
reduction but this had now vanished. v4 


Dr. Heller said much the same dilem=s exists with regard to policy for 
economic growth. The ability to change the 2$ percent rate (at which the U.S. 
econoay has been growing in recent years) to achieve ite current potential of 
3 percent and to achieve the objective of a 4¢ percent rate involves the same 
dilemma and requires the incentive of full utilization of resources. Dr. eller 
looked to equipment investment and consumption as the primes contributors to a 
4 or 4¢ percent growth rate. 


Turning to policy problems bearing on mutual interests, Dr. Heller msde a 
statement which became omeof the focal points of discussion during the remainder 
of the Hakone Conference. He said Japan has a vital stake in full reoovery and 
faster grovth in the U.S.: with a GNP of $565 billion in 1962, U.S. merchandise 
imports could be expected to rise to $15#-16 billion from the current level of 
$13.6 billion (approximately 3 percent of U.S. GNP). Dr. Heller also said the 
figures do not tell the full story because liberalization of trade thrives on 

- full employment and recovery. Japan also has a vitai interest in price stability 
and b/p equilibrium in the U.S. Regarding prices, Dr. Heller noted that Japan's 
interests were somewhat conflicting in that highor U.S. prices would lead to 
larger Japanese exporte but that U.S. price stability would contribute to higher 
U.S. growth rates which, as noted above, would redound to the benefit of Japan's 
exports prospects in the U.S. Dr. Heller also noted a similar conflicting interest 
in b/p considerations: While Japan had an obvious interest in increasing ite 
exports to the U.S. to help its own payments problems, a deterioration of U.S. 
accounts could lead to the imposition of additional restrictive measures by the 
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balance between a desirable expansion of U.S. imports and improving the U.S. 
competitive position on the one hand while avoiding b/p complications on the 
other. He suggested the Conference coul: mexe a significant contribution to 
this problem of mutual concern. 





Minister Kosaka opened the meeting to questions on the two initial state- 
ments. Pujiyaca and Dr. Heller engaged in a series of questions and answers in 
which the following points were brought out: the expectation of a $570 billion 
GNP is the anticipated result of a series of programs initiated by the Kennedy 
Administration plus netural growth factors expected in the course of 1962. A 
policy of easy money will continue in the U.S. and the federal budget will move 
from a deficit to a surplus in the first half of 1962. In Dr. Holler's vier, 
the anticipated $2 billion increase in U.S. importe under the expanded GIP he 
had forecest implied that Japan's exports to the U.S. would also increase, 
mainteining approximately the same relative share of total U.S. imports as at 
present. U.S. policy for recovery from the recession was a combination of 
measures including easy money and the stimulation of gromth through increased 
expenditures on education and training. Tostimlate business growth a pler 
for special tax credite for plant investment had been drawn up. The B,rlin 
crisis had given rise to increased military expenditures (which Secretary Rusk 
pointed out had been raised by $6 billion (anmual rate) since the beginning of 

+ 1960) which had a stimilating effect on the economy; both Dr. Heller and Secretary 
Goldberg stressed how much the Administration would have preferred a tax 
reduction instead. 





Replying to Minister Sato's inquiry, Dr. Heller confirmed that the prospects 
for the U.S. he had presented took into account trends in the international 
economy with particular reference to Europe where, Dr. Heller said, the consensus 
was that there would be a slower rate of growth because that area was in general 
operating at full employment and full capacity. 


Secretary Rusk asked ir. Fujiyama to comment on the role of the government 

in giving guidance to Japanese industry vith a view to carrying out the ten year 
plan for doubling the national income. fFujiyama replied that in a free economy 
such as Japan, the role of government is rather small. The goals set by the 
ten year plan were established in the first instance by a special comission 
composed of economists and representatives of industry; government policy employs 
those goals as guides in determing action in fiscal, monetary and trade fields. 
With the actual growth rate nearly double the 9 percent planned rate because of 
excessive equipment investment in anticipation of liberalisation, it was the role 
of the government at this stage to take measures to reduce the rate of equipment 
investment and so reduce the rate to a more healthy and stable figure. 
Replying to Dr. Heller's ing concerning inflationary measures in Japan, he 
seid wholesale prices were remaining steady with the exception of lumber but re- 
tail prices had risen 4.7 percent since last year, occasioned largely by wege 
increases in medium and emall scale industry, plus increased charges for services; 
he said the government was not considering measures to encourage savings and to 
suppress consumption somewhat. Dr. Heller raised two other questions: Has 

—— monetary policy been effective and how does the government's plan to _| 
5 
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[ reduce taxes fit into the general picture of the Japanese economy at present | 
which is characterized by high consumption and high investcent? lLir. Fujiyama's 
brief response was to the effect that the GOJ must consider the need for a tax 
reduction as well as the need for additional funds for public welfare (sic). 


After a brief coffee break, Minister Kosaka called on Finance Minister 
Mizuta to lead off on agenda item 2. The latter's prepared statement is repro- 
duced es Enclosure 2. The Financial Minister declared that the deterioration of 
Japan's international account differed from earlier crises in that it reflected 
: basic trends in Japan's position in the international econosy rather than 
temporary factcrs such as speculative imports; consequently he anticipeted con- 

7 siderable difficulty in regaining balance in Japan's accounts and, in this cone 

: text, requested U.S. assistance and cooperation, especially in the field of 

short term capital from U.S. comercial banks and the Export-Import Bank to per- 
mit continued coverage of the current account deficit by capital account receipts. 


UnderSecretery Fowler made a lead-off statement for the U.S. on agenda item 2 
with a prepared statement, the text of which is reproduced as 
Mr. Fowler's presentation laid stress on the need for cooperation and joint 
efforts to manage the common problem both countries face in the management of 
imbalences in external accounts. The Under Secretary's presentation included 
an explanation of the necessity for the U.S. to maintain a large surplus on 

, private current acoount to finance U.S. expenditures for security and economic 
development of the Free World, as well as of the need for the U.S. to correct 
its own serious payment imbalance to protect the soundness of the dollar as a 
key reserve currency. Mr. Fowler outlined specific areas of cooperation in 
meeting the need of both countries for substantially increased exports: con- 
timed trade liberalization between each other and with otler industrialized 
areas, assistance to less developed areas, and cooperation in the maintenance of 
a sound trade and payments system for the Free World. The Under Secretary cited 
the record of U.S. capital outflow to Japan and stated the U.S. was not unhappy 
over this assistance to Japan's industry and government notwithstanding the 
adverse effect on the U.S. balance of payments: He urged that the overall 
balance of payments relationship between the two countries (which has been un- 
favorable to the U.S.) be givon the same degree of attention as Japan's un- 
favorable balance of merchandise trade with the U.S. 





Minister Kosaka suggested the Committee adjourn for lunch. Before doing 
so the Committee briefly discussed and approved (with some modification) the 
genoral outline presented by Deputy Vice Foreigh Minister Shima for the press 

o a which he and Ambassador Reischauer would jointly conduct immediately 
thereafter. 


End of Morning Session. 
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[ om. Second Session - 3:00 P.M. - November 2 





_ Foreign Minister Kosaka proposed that the discussion shift to agenda 

item 3 concerning wages and labor productivity, follow with introductory state- 
ments on item 4, and then return to a free discussion of agenda item 2 and 4 

at the same time, since the two were closely related. He invited Secretary 
Goldberg to lead off on item 3. 


. Secretary Goldberg began by commenting that Japan and the U.S. zre 
partners in a basic principle governing labor-management relations, namely 
that both are committed to a free enterprise system with the right of workers 
to organize into unions of their own choosing and to engage in free collective 
bargaining including the right to strike protected by law. He noted that each 
country has problems, as do the best of partners, and he proposed to deal with 
these while concentrating on "...what unites us rather than what divides us" 
(reference President Kennedy's Inaugural Address). Secretary Goldberg said 
' -t U.S, -Japanese lahor relations are characterized by four major miscon- 

tions: 
l. The U.S. labor movement has the conception of Japan as one of the 
lo..est wage countries in the world, a conception shared by many U.S, citizens. 


2. The Japanese think of the U.S, labor movement as a protectionist one, 
hostile to liberal trade policies and in particular hostile to Japanese products, 


3. The American labor movement. believes the Japanese labor movement 
to be primarily a political movement not related to trade union objectives. 


4. The Japanese apparently think of the U.S. labor movement as an in- 
strument of, or controlled by, governmenta) policy so that American union 
action is deemed to be U.S. Government action. 


Secretary Goldberg said misconception aumber one is the key issue and 
that liberalization of U.S. trade policies would depend on removal of this mis- 
conception. He said the strides made in Japan, especially recently, to improve 
workers' wages and standards of living were not sufficiently understood in the 
~ U5. He suggested that European countries’ invocation of GATT Article XXXV 
* seemed to reflect the same misconception. Secretary Goldberg said it was 
in order to set the record straight on misconception no, | that the U.S, had 
introduced its proposal for a joint study. He noted that the GOJ had submitted 
a counter-proposal (circulated as Conference Document JS3) and reported that 
he and Labor Minister Fukanaga had discussed the matter at lunch, in the light 
of which he proposed a further compromise: that the communique should con- 
tain a statement that both governments propose to consult through regular 
channels on all aspects of the labor scene bearing on trade relations between | 
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I the two countries. The Secretary suggested this statement would not only give | 


explicit recognition to the importance of consultation between the two countries 
in this field but would enable both parties to express their common desire to 
remove substandard conditions. 


Turning to the second misconception, Secretary Goldberg said the facts are 
that to a surprising degree the labor movement in the U.S, has supported a 
liberal trade policy. He acknowledged that recently, largely as a result of un- 
employment, there has been a rise of protectionist sentiment within the labor 
field, He noted that the U.S. had been the beneficiary of an over-all favorable 
balance of bilateral trade with Japan but that it was omsemely difficult for an 
individual unemployed worker to take a broad view, 


With regard to the third misconception, Secretary Goldberg suggested the 
mutual task of correcting it would be much easier if the Japanese labor move- 
ment were to take a more active role in the ICTFU, the Free World organiza- 
tion of bona fide trade unions, On the fourth misconception, Secretary Goldberg 
referred to the recent boycott of Japanese suits by the ACW and commented that 
just as Japan's labor movement does things the GOJ does not like, so U.S. 
unions are free to do things the U.S. Government does not like: this, said Sec - 
retary Goldberg, is part of the price of freedom, 


Concluding his remarks, Secretary Goldberg said he wished to endorse the 
desirability of continuing the labor exchange program between the two countries 
which had political as well as economic benefits. Recognition by U.S. labor of 
the advances made by Japan would lead to a better understanding in the U. 5. 
and help to induce continued support for liberal trade policies 


Labor Minister Fukanaga said he was gratified to learn of the U.S, interest 
in removing misconceptions in this field. He stressed that cash wages were not 
an adequate measure of international labor cost comparisons but that the entire 
structure of the economy must be taken into account. He then turned to his 
prepared statement, reserving the right to supplement it after studying Sec- 
retary Goldberg's remarks in more detail, The full text of Minister Fukanaga's 
remarks is reproduced as Enclosure 4, The main burden of his presentation 
was for a broadening of the joint study group proposed by the U.5. so as to 
deal with all fundamental problems relating to the promotion of Japan-U. 5. 
economic relations. 





After concluding the reading of his statement, Minister Fukanaga referred 
to his luncheon discussion with Secretary Goldberg, which, he said, indicated 
there was considerable Mexibility in the U.S, proposal. He felt that Secretary 
Goldberg's remarks during the meeting were very close to what he himself 
had in mind and suggested that the two Ministers continue their discussion 
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morning. 


After ascertaining that this proposal was acceptable to the Committee, 
Minister Kosaka invited Secretary Hodges to make the lead-off statement for 
the U.S. on agenda items 4 and 5. 





Secretary Hodges delivered a prepared statement, the text of which is re- 
produced as Enclosure 5. One of the central themes of his presentation, which 
is reflected in the text of paragraph 12 of the final communique, was that Japan 
must trade to live and grow and the U.S, must trade to grow and meet the com- 
mitments of the security and growth of the Free World. The Secretary referred 
to the openness of the U.S. (and Canadia:} markets to Japanese goods which places 
on us the main burden of adjustment to changes in the Japanese economy. He 
stressed the restraint with which the U.S. had invoked the Escape Clause (3 
| out of 129 applications), stated that in his view Japan can expect a continued rise 
in its exports to the U.S., and urged removal of restrictions (both Japanese as 
well as those of other countries) which irmpede Japan's full participation in 
,the pattern of Free World trade and investment which must be developed, The 
Secretary outlined in this connection U.S. policy toward the Common Market 
and other regional economic associations and stressed the importance of re- 
moval of other countries' discrimination against Japan under GATT Article XXXV. 





MITI Minister Sato responded with a prepared lead-off statement on agenda 
itern 4, the full text of which is reproduced as Enclosure 6. This statement 
contains a full catalogue of all of Japan's trade grievances against the U.S. : 
Minister Sato commented at length on what he regarded as the trend toward 
additional U.S, restrictions on imports from Japan. He described the Geneva 
Agreement on cotton textiles as a deviation from the principle of free trade, 
stated that recent U.S, moves to regulate ocean shipping run counter to inter- 
nationally accepted standards, and described the refusal of the U.S, to grant 
more liberal rights to Japanese airlines "New York and beyond" as unfair to Japan. 
He also referred to European restrictions on Japanese goods as a great bottle- 
neck and expressed concern over the impact of European regional integration 
as a potential new source of discrimination, 





After Minister Kono had remarked that he would defer his planned state- 
ment on agenda item No. 5 until tomorrow in order to conserve time, Minister 
Kosaka opened the session for questions and discussion, Minister Sato said 
he wished to supplement his prepared statement with a few additional observa- 
tions: He understood the U.S. responsibility for assistance to less developed 
areas but he did not feel that this was relevant to the practical problem Japan 
faces at the present time. Japan's trade and payments difficulties cannot be 
‘\ | secsived by generalities, he said, when the U.S, is the only large market open 
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o Japan, Only by increasing sales in this market, could Japan hope to _— 
its imports from the U.S. Commenting on Secretary Hodges' presentation, 
Minister Sato said that 75% of Japan's imports of items falling into the broad 
Category of machinery were of U.S, origin and that this category constituted 

20% of Japan's total imports. He also hoped there could be some further 

opening up of the Japanese market to imports in the near future. To under- 

line the importance of Japan's trading relationship with the U.S, in comparison 
with other countries and areas, Minister Sato circulated a statistical table 
reproduced as Enclosure 7, 





Under Secretary Fowler said he wished to comment on measures taken by 
the Kennedy Administration to redress the U.S. balance of payments deficit. 
Noting that some GOJ Ministers had implied that these steps adversely affected 
Japan, Mr. Fowler referred to the President's statement of February 6 where 
the alternatives of restrictive measures or an expansion of exports were squarely 
faced: Mr, Fowler quoted the President's policy -- ",..in seeking equilibrium, 
we must place maximum emphasis on expanding our exports... (and) a return 
to protectionism is not the solution", Under Secretary Fowler acknowledged 
that Japan's export opportunities had been somewhat reduced as a result of 
changes in ICA procurement policy but said Japan tended to overlook the com- 
pensatory actions by the U.S. which prevented an adverse over-all effect on 
Japan's balance of payments, He cited the fact that in the first half of 1961, 
Japan's net receipts of long term U.S. capital amounted to $71 million com- 
pared with only $7 million for all of 1960; assuming a continuation of this rate 
throughout 1961, Japan's receipts would be almost as high as Japan's maximum 
receipts arising from ICA procurement ($147 million in 1960), Under Secretary 
Fowler concluded that when full account is taken of all items entering into 
balance of payments it was clear that U.S. policy to redress its own deficit 
involved no direct threat to Japan. 


Minister Sato replied that he did not intend to criticize the U.S, Adminis- 
tration's efforts to protect the dollar and noted that Japan was in the same 
position of trying to increase its own exports. He wondered, however, whether 
the U.S. policy actions were taken with Japan's needs in mind, He asked why 
the U.S. insists on sending cement under ICA procurement all the way from 
the U.S. to Japan's close neighbors, 


Minister Fukanaga intervened that he hoped the afternoon session would 
not terminate with the impression that each side's position was stiff; he said 
each needed better to understand the other's position, especially in matters 
of finance. Minister Kono commented at this point that he was sorry he had 
not been born a politician in such a wealthy country as the U.S, He said that 
Japan's neighbors consist of countries of the Communist Bloc and large numbers 
of underdeveloped countries, He said it was not possible to create a common 
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| mashes in this area and the U.S. is the only real market for Japan in the whole | 
Pacific area, While agreeing it was possible to talk about the long-run need 
for equilibrium, Minister Kono said it might be a long and dark path unless 
an answer could be found for Japan's very practical trade difficulty arising 
from the geographic position to which he referred and its unusual dependence 
on the U.S. market, Minister Kono concluded with the hope that the “white 
heat" of the discussion indicated both sides were becoming close friends, since 
only close friends would speak so freely to one another. 





* Minister Sato said he would be very interested in knowing what the U.S, 
expected when the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act came up for renewal and 
also what prospects there were for revision of the Bonner Bill, and whether 
there was an real room for negotiation on air routes between the two countries, 
Secretary Hodges said, in view of the lateness of the hour, he would defer a 
reply until the next morning. Secretary Rusk said he would have been disap- 
pointed if temperatures had not risen today, since frank exchanges of this kind 
were the very purpose of the meeting. He said he wished to reply to Minister 
Sato's query as to whether the U.S. took Japan's interests into account in framing 
its own economic policies to redress the U.S, balance of payments deficit, ,Sec- 
retary Rusk said U.S. balance of pauments measures were adopted as a er 
of global policy but that to the extent possible, special country problems, includ- 
ing those of Japan, were taken into account: he cited the reversal of U.S. policy 
with regard to the return of U.S, military dependents, restoration of local pro- 
curement for commissaries and military exchanges in Japan, and exceptions to 
ICA procurement policy in the case of fertilizer shipments to Korea, While 
Japan might not feel that the U.S, had done as much as it could, Secretary Rusk 
said that he wished to emphasize that Japan's position was taken into account, 


Minister Kosaka reminded the Committee that Dr. Heller had wished to 
cornment on item 2 but that this would now have to be deferred until morning. 
He then called on Deputy Vice Foreign Minister Shima to present an outline 
for the press briefing. After fifteen minutes of discussion in which Ministers 
Fukanaga and Kosaka and Secretaries Goldberg, Hodges, Rusk, Freeman, and 
Ambassador Reischauer participated, Secretary Rusk's formulation of the 
afternoon's discussion was accepted, 


End of Afternoon Session. 
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IV. Morning Session - November 5 - 9:00 A.M. = 12:15 P.M. 


Foreign Minister Koseka opened the session with a prepared statement on 

egenda item 5 concerning U.S. policy toverd the OECD and the EXC and Japan's 

P problems in trade with less developed countries. The full text is reproduced 
as Enclorure 8. In this statement, Minister Zosaka expressed deep disappoint- 
ment over the trend toward permanent exclusion of Japan from the OECD and Japan's 
apprehension about the Common Market with particular reference to UK asocession. 
Kosaka said Japan has no objection to tho political objectives of Buropean 
integration but urged the 0.5., in framing its policy, not to overlook the 
position of Japan as the only industrislized country outside the area. One of 
the Foreign Minister's main points in his coments on Japan's trede with less 

. developed countries was the latter's insistence on bilateral balancing of 

merchandise trade with Japan. , 








Secretary Rusk referred to Minister Sato's query of the previous afternoon 
concerning U.S. expectations with regard to renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements act. He drew the Co:mittee's attention to the wire 
on Under Secretary of State Ball's address before the National Foreign 
Convention, copies of which he promised to distribute to a es 

, in the day. Secretary Rusk said this constituted the “opening gun" in what is 
likely to be a long battle in the U.S. He said that although specifi 
legislative steps could not be promised, he wished to stress the 


negotiating authority in the tariff field to improve U.S. and Pree World access 
to that growing market. Secretary Rusk said the ° 
open competitive free world trading system in which all free countries can take 


democracies, including Japan, are subject to the same shortoomings. The Secretary 
or 





a liberal senator, you must start by being a senator”. 


Secretary Rusk said Japan could be of help during the next few months if 
in Japan's informational activities, stress were plaped on what a good custoner 


Japan is for American goods. The Secretary said he intended to seek Ambassador 
Asekai's belp on this matter. 
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bilateral gap in U.S.-Japan trade merchandise trade: He said the basic fact 
rezains that so long as the U.S. carries such a heavy defense and foreign aid 
patterns. 


burden, the 0.5. sust maintain « substantial surplus in ordinary trade 
be added that U.S. defense outlays have an economic effect on the well 
other countries, including Japan, and that U.S. foreign aid expenditures in 
other areas help develop those countries es markets for Japanese exports. He 
concluded, however, with the observation that the 0.5. is not content with 
existing U.S.-Japan trade relations nor is the U.S. content with discrimination 


imposed on Japanese goods by other countries. 


Minister Kosaka expressed his great appreciation for the Secretary's 
remarks and asked Dr. Heller to comment on agenda item 2 for which there had 
been insufficient time yesterday. Dr. Heller said’ he wished to comment on the 
effects of domestic economic policy on balance of payments. He said internal 
economic policy is a crucial factor in the solution of external payments prob- 
lems. He illustrated this point by referring to the conjuncture in the first 
half of 1961 when, under the delayed impact of the 1960 recession, Japan's 
exports to the U.S. fell 16 percent while under the impact of domestic U.5. 
recovery, U.S. importe from Japan during July-August were up 5.2 percent over the 
, Comparable months of 1960. Thus the success of U.5. domestic policy for growth, 
said Dr. Seller, is of prime importance for Japan as well. Dr. Hellor also said 
the feverish pace of economic growth in Japan-<i.e., domestic Japanese economic 
policy--vas the principal basis for the 50 percent increase in Japanese imports. 
Dr. Heller said theese illustrations simply underlined the 
parties to adjust their internal economic policies in the light of their 
respective external positions. 


Minister Sato said he was most impressed with Secretary Rusk's comments 
on trade policy and that he placed great expectations on the Secretary's state- 
ment that the U.S. is not satisfied with the present situation. He urged 
Secretary Rusk to expand on his ideas on ways in which Japan could be helpful 
at this tine. 


Secretary Rusk eaid that in Japan's superb department store in New York, 

» Japan could have appropriate displays reminding American buyers how 
much Japan purobases from the U.S. He said another example could be for 
Ambassador Asakai to visit an Eastern seaport when « large U.S. export shipment 
to Japan is due to leave in order to draw press attention to Japan as an export 
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Secretary added that it is an o tive of 0.3. policy to reach a stage 
of s where SS. can return to sore norms] 

of foreign aid expenditures; many detailed problems which are a ourrent 
ai lty between the 0.5. and Japan on this score can be solved only 
an world economy. The Secretary said this is « 

the future” and that the Committee could not ignore the thickets 


that goal. 
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to hear that the 0.S. understands Japan's position better, to which Secretary 
Rusk replied that he hoped thore would be better understanding on both sides. 


Secretary Coldberg said he felt not enough attention had been given to 
the significance of Dr. dellar's comzen‘ts yesterday concerning the prospect for 
& substantial growth of 0.35. imports under conditions of recovery and growth in 
the U.S. econouy, an increase in imports in which Japan should be able to 
maintain a significant share. Secretary Goldberg said one of the difficulties 
on the U.S. sido in establishing a clisate where such an increase could take 
place was the isolation of Japan's trade wiion sovement from that of the 0.3. 
due to Communist influence in the form r. Minister Sato said Secretary 
Goldberg's comment indicated the iuportince of maintaining tho labor leader 
exchange progran which, he understood, Congress had not approved. Secretary 
Goldberg replied that he fully agreed on the importance of the labor exchange 
prograa and while it was true that Congress had not approved the Administration's 
request, it seemed likely that with the cooperation of Secretary Runk it would 
be possible to permit a liaited continuation next year using AID financing. 
Minister Pukanaga noted how active both the USSR and Communist China ware in 
inviting union leaders to their countries and he said he looked forward to the 
: efforts of Secretaries Rusk and Goldberg in enabling continuation of the exchange 
with the U.S. 





Finance Minister Misuta said he wished to comment on Under Secretary 
Fowler's observations with regard to U.5. capital outflow covering Japan's 
current account deficit. WUinister Mizuta said that in the poriod January through 
Septemder 1961 Japan's exporte decrease! 10 percent while its imports increased 
40 percent. To offeet the $700 million deficit on current account Japan had a 
short tera capital account surplus of only $460 million, 90 percent of which was 
in the form of import usance reflecting the mpid rise in imports; when Japan's 
imports level off, Mr. Misute said the capital inflow of this type will 
correspondingly decrease and he said this trend was already noticeable. The 
Finance Minister said that while the sbort term inflow has helped to cover Japan's 
deficit in the past and while Japan was very grateful for the cooperation of U.S. 
commercial banks, thie was not a stable mechansia to which Japan could look as 
a source for covering its ourrent account deficit when imports return to a sore 
normal level. 


Under Secretary Fowler said he would be interested in hearing sore about 
specific measures Japan contemplates taking to increase ite exparts to the 0.3. 
ami other countries. Minister Kosaka caild he knew Minister Sato and Secretary 
Hodges and Minister Kono and Secretary Freeman were discussing these matters 
privately. He said Secretary Rusk's suggestion regarding publicity in the 0.5. 
was an excellent idea and he thougttU.5. farmers in particular should appreciate 
how good a market Japan is for 0.5. agriculturai products. Secretary Rusk 
cautioned that tact would have to be exercised in this field to avoid any 
— of a charge that Japan ie intervening in @ political debate in the United 
tates. 
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[ Secretary Udall commented that he felt that not all members of the U.S, | 
Cabinet have been as active as they can and should be in demonstrating the 
importance of liberal trade policies, He noted in passing that Japan is one 
of America's best customers for coking coal and expressed the view that each 
Cabinet officer could take a more active role vis-a-vis Congress with regard 
to trade items within their respective spheres of responsibility, Secretary 
Rusk said it would be helpful if Japan could keep the U.S. better informed as 
to the trends of its economy with special reference to sudden increases in pur- 
chases from the U,S,; the Secretary said that sharp increases such as 40% in 
a period of months made adjustment in the U.S. very difficult. 


State Minister Fujiyama quickly responded that advance information could 
certainly be given. He outlined the procedure through which Minister Sato 
meets with industry leaders and said that in the monetary field, Japan could 
be influential through over-the-counter or "loan window" controls, Based on 
these and other contacts between government and industry and financial en- 
tities, Minister Fujiyama said projections result which could be communicated 
to the U.S, Minister Mizuta endorsed the desirability of such an interchange 
in order to keep the U.S, fully informed of Japan's long term goals, Minister 
Sato, in agreeing, said that he felt U.S. -Japan cooperation in the political field 
has not been matched to date in the econornic field. He said staff level contacts 
could carry out the cooperation of the kind under discussion, 


(An informal break in the proceedings occurred at this point as a result of 
the circulation of a cartoon by Herblock which appeared in the Washington Post 
recently, Ten copies are attached as Enclosure 9. ) 








Minister Kono said Secretary Rusk's statements during the morning had 
given him great hope but that he wished to express his attitude toward the cur- 
rent status of relations between the U.S. and Japan. In the field of foreign 
policy Mr. Kono said U.S, -Japanese cooperation is the foundation of Japan's 
foreign policy while, in the economic field, the relationship between the U.S, 
and Japan is regarded as one to be developed. He said Japan thinks of the U.S. 
first: Japan buys from America first and he hoped the U.S. would buy from 
Japan first, Minister Kono said Americans keep telling Japan to look for other 
markets and that this was very unexpected. He referred to trade in agricultural 
products, moting that the normal expectation would be for Japan to buy such 
items from less developed countries and sell them Japanese manufactured 
goods in return; but this was not the case at all: even in raw materials Japan 
puts first priority on the U.S. and this whole policy of primary reliance on 
the U.S, as a trading partner had led to the current balance of payments dif- 
ficulties. Minister Kono said that at the outset of the present Conference the 
U.S, attitude had not seemed very favorable for an improvement in the present 
situation but that in the light of Secretary Rusk's statements, things seemed to 
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be changing. He concluded by not ing that the Committee would turn to trade | 
relations with the Communist Bloc later in the day and reminded the Committee 
that Japan finds itself between the Sino-Soviet Bloc and the Free World. 
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: Secretary Rusk said he appreciated Minister Kono's remarks but was just 
a little concerned that Minister Kono may have thought he had written a blank 
check which Japan could fill in at will. 


~---Coffee Break---- 


Secretary Hodges said he planned to discuss privately with Minister Sato a 
number of specific issues which need not take up Conference time but wished 
to make several general observations on U.S. -Japan trade relations, Secretary 
Hodges referred to American restiveness regarding unemployment in the U.S. 
and the very expensive measures the Kennedy Administration had adopted to 
deal with it, He said Japan must take this into account when requesting the U.S. 
to permit greatly expanded imports from Japan. Secretary Hodges said it was 
indispensable that international trade be really two-way and drew attention in 
, this connection to the very poor response Japan had made to the U.S. offer for 
tariff reductions under GATT (Secretary Hodges said the U.S. benefits whose 
value was calculated at about $100 million met with a Japanese list valued at 
only $19 million), Secretary Hodges also drew attention to Minister Sato's 
prepared statement on textiles where a "rather harsh" reference to "honesty 
not paying" had appeared: Secretary Hodges said that if Japan had not applied 
voluntary controls, the problem would simply have arisen much earlier. 
Secretary Hodges said there were a number of measures both the U.S. and Japan 
needed to take in world trade: both needed to know their markets, both needed 
to give greater attention to research-oriented industries, both needed to em- 
phasize quality products and both needed to do a better job of trade promotion 
and public relations. Secretary Hodges concluded with an observation that he 
was enthusiastic about future potentialities and foresaw a bright future for 
world trade, 


Minister Sato expressed appreciation for these frank observations. He ree 
gretted that a satisfactory conclusion to the Geneva "Dillon Round" negotiations 
a could not be found but noted that Japan's tariff level is quite low compared to 

that of the U.S. Regarding shipping matters and air routes, Minister Sato said 
he realized how serious both these issues were for the U.S, and recognized 
they could not be resolved easily, Concerning textiles, Minister Sato said he 
wished to correct any implication that his reference to honesty not paying was 
intended as a criticism of the United States which was not the case: it was 
intended to refer to Hong Kong having taken over Japan's market in the U.S, 
Minister Sato said he was aware of the frequent criticism that Japan tends to 
concentrate on too narrow an export market and assured the Committee that 
Lit was GOJ policy to seek markets in other parts of the world and over a wide 
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po of goods, He said that discrimination under Article XXXV was a barrier | 
in this connection and expressed the hope that the U.S. would continue its 
helpful support in obtaining its removal. Agreeing with Secretary Hodges on 

R the need for improved quality and control standards, Minister Sato said it 

1 was Japan's intention to continue to obtain guidance and cooperation from the 

U.S, in this field, 


Secretary Goldberg said that since he did not expect to participate in the 
private talks on shipping matters, he wished to point out that the U.S. maritime 
fleet is in serious trouble while Japan's is flourishing. He said the number of 
U.S. flagships had declined to below one thousand and that the great bulk of U.S. 
commerce was now carried in non-U.S. bottoms. He said the high wage policy 
in the U.S, merchant marine was a contributing factor and that the decline had 
reached a stage where national security considerations were involved. 


Minister Sato commented that this illustrated one of the many jungles in 
the path of reaching the mountaintop Secretary Rusk had referred to. 


’ Minister Kosaka invited the Committee to turn to item 7 and suggested Sec- 
retary Freeman lead off, 


Secretary Freeman said that agenda items 6, 7 and 8 were all inter-related 
and that his statement would deal with some aspects of all of these items. He 
referred to the extraordinary technological explosion taking place in agriculture 
in the U.S., Japan and some other countries as well, The Secretary said that 
if this technology could be effectively applied in other areas of the world, it 
would be possible to meet the food needs of the world. He said there was an 
acute need in many parts ofthe world. The Secretary quoted several brief 
excerpts from the recently-released U.S, Dept. of Agriculture "World Food 
Budget 1962-66", 


The Secretary of Agriculture said he wished to clarify U.S. policy in the 
Food for Peace Program in relation to U.S. domestic agricultural policy. The 
Secretary said the U.S. has not, does not, and he felt confident, will not engage 
4 in dumping practices or disruptive undercutting of markets in U.S, agricultural 

export programs. The U.S. proposed to maintain its historic markets and its 
historic share of markets as they expand. U.S, domestic agricultural policy is 
one of seeking to manage the enotmous productivity of the American farmer, a 
program of "managed abundance"--and to utilize this capacity in a sensible way, 
The Secretary said the U.S. had not turned U.S, agriculture loose to produce 
what it could, The Food for Peace Program is not.an international relief feed- 
ing program, It is designed to fill a gap when emergency situation arise but 
it is primarily aimed at promoting capital formation in underdeveloped countries, 
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[~ with regard to interna‘tional commo7zity agreenents, Secretary Freenan | 
seid the Kennedy Administration policy i3 to work with other countries and 

through various international organizations to exaztine what can realistically 

; be done to minimize extreme price fluctuations of agricultural and aineral 

| products around the world. He said he erpected that 50 years from now there 

would have to be very many comodity agrzements to avoid complete chaos. The 

Secretary 3zaid that one serious problem both the U.S. and Japan should face 

is the prospect that in a few years, perhaps five or even less, Indonesia 

and perhaps the Philippines would become rice self-sufficient. When that 

happens Burma and Thailend will face a grave crisis because of their extreme 

deoendence on rice exports. The Soviet 3loc can be expected to nove into 

this situation with massive barter deals if the Free World peruits this situation 

| to develop without advance planning. Secretary Freeman said that in addition 

to the need for diversification of agriculturo in these countries (for example 

introduction of corn into Thailand), there was also need for careful consideration 

of an international rice agreenent. 











Minister Kono noted that it was tice for the press briefing and said that 
Winister Kono's response and discussion of this item would be put over until 
the afternoon. The Committee then approved the general outline of the press 
briefing as presentod by Deputy Vice Foreign Minister Shima. 





End of Morning Session. 





V. Afternoon Session - Novouber 3 - 3:09 P.M. 


The session opened with a prepared statement by Minister Kono on agenda 
item 7, the full text of which is reproduced as Enclosure 10. In this state- 
ment Minister Kono drew attention to the greater difficultics the Free World 
(including Japan) has in comparison with the Soviet Bloc in accopting large 
quantities of agricultural products from the less developed areas of the world. 


After Minister Kono and Secretary Freeman had exchanged brief comments 
on the need for private discussions betneen the two governments on agricultural 
problems, Minister Kosaka said it was clear there was need for close cooperation 
at staff levels in the agricultural field. He mentioned in this connection the 
© possibility of U.S.-Japan cooperation in Peace Corps activities. 


Minister Kosaka invited Secretary Rusk to make his presentation on U.S, 
economic policy toward the Soviet Bloc. 


Secretary Rusk noted that this was a highly sensitive topic and urged 
that all Committee members be discreet in dealing with the press. The 
Secretary said the U.S. does not believe that trade with the Communist Bloo 
can be considered in ecmomic terms alone but that it involves political 
~ implications of the gravest and most far-reaching consequences. He said 
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there is a crisis in history represented by the clash of two basic ideas, 
the idea of the inevitebility of the Communist revolution on the one hand, 

a belief that is backed by the resources am »over of the entire Sino-Soviet 
Bloc, and on the other hand, the conception of world society embodied in 

the Ul] Charter involving relations across naticnal boundaries in keeping with 
international ler. The Secretary saic if there is any doubt as to what the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc is after it is only because the Free World does not believe 
what the Bloc has said in unmistakeable ways. The Secretary cited in this 
connection the December 1960 Party declaration, Khrushchev's statement of 
January 6 and the 22nd Party Congress just completed, as well as during the 
Vienna meeting with President Kennedy. Secretary Rusk said that when 
Khrushchev says he will bury us or that our children will be Communists by 
980, it means that he intends to use all the resources at his command to 
bring this about. 














The Secretary posed the question of what kind of trade policies are 
appropriate to pursue with countries that are determined to destroy us. He 
suggested that we should not make a direct contribution to the strategic 
strength of the Bloc and said he greatly appreciated Japan's cooperation in 
this regerd. The Secretary said we should take care to deny recent techno- 

* logical developments, noting how clearly the Soviet Bloc benefits by picking 
up the final result of heavy research expenditures in the Free World. He 
addod that he could see no reason to cxtend special advantages to the Soviet 
Bloc such as in the field of credits which would make it easier for the Soviet 
Bloc to obtain what they need. Finally, Secretary Rusk said he was especially 
concerned that some countries might become so dependent on the Soviet Bloo 
through trade as to be vulnerable to political pressures. The Secretary said 
that the trade relationship with the Bloc can become an extremely dangerous 
one if on the part of the Free Warld the relationship is approached as a 
purely commercial arrangement while the Soviet Bloc uses trade as an instrument 
of total policy. The Secretary said he recognized the argument of keeping 
open contact with the Soviet Bloc through the channel of trade but pointed 
to 15 years of experience marked by the tombstones of obstacles placed by 
the Soviet Bloc in the path of friendly relations. Secretary Rusk said U.S. 
policy in this field had been forced on the U.S.; quiet efforts in 1961 to 
improve relations havo been met by outrageous rebuffs and demands for surrender 
of vital interests, 


The Secretary said he did not wish to suggest there should be no trade 
with the Soviet Bloc, noting that the U.S. itself had such relations as well 
as many close friends. He said also he would not wish to suggest that Free 
World policy should be based on the notion that others are doing the U.S. a 
favor by adhering to the same general policies as does the U.S> teoauag the 
issue transcends that of the individual interests of the U.S. or other indi- 
vidual countries, 

The Secretary said his presentation was intended to indicate some of the 
reservations he has in this field. He strongly endorsed economic integration 
and inter-dependence within the Free orld and expressed the hope that trade 
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with the Soviet Bloc would be marginal so that no Free World country becomes 
dependent and thereby susceptible to political pressures. 


Minister Kosaka replied that the points raised by Secretary Rusk were 
well-understood. He stressed that Japan's position is one of full coma taent 
to democracy and cooperation rith the Free World. He noted, howover, that 
certain forces in Japan oppose this policy. Minister Kosaka then delivered 
a prepared statenent the text of which is reproduced as Enclosure 1] after 
which he quickly terminated the discussions by stating that he understood 
thore was broad agreement on this topic and that any specific questions would 
be taken up elsewhere. He then suggested the Committee turn to agenda item 


Minister Sato led off with a prepared statement, the text of which is 
reproduced as Snzlosure 12 concerning Japan's policy in the field of assistance 
to less developed countries. This statement includes an appeal for closer 
cooperation between the two countries a:.d, where practicable, joint projects. 





Secretary Rusk said that President Kennedy feels strongly about the need 
* to meet rising expectations around the world and that this means building the 
kind of world in which we ourselves would wish to live. He said that when 
the President took office it was apparert that there was a need for careful 
review of the previous 15 years experience with foreign aid; such a review 
has been completed and he wished to comment on several elements in the new 
U.S. approach. 


Secretary Rusk said steps were needed to ensure that investment lead 
to the results expected. He said the U.S. did not intend to give assistance 
to countries whose own indigenous capital flows off to Swiss banks. While the 
U.S. does not presume to tell others how to manage their own affairs, the 
U.S. reserves the right to decide what is a good investment. The Secretary 
seid the U.S. considers it unpromising to irvest in areas whose regines are 
indifferent to the welfare of their own people. More stringent rules have 
been written into the U.S. eid program with these factors in mind, 


Secretary Rusk said it was not money but trained people which constituted 
the critical bottleneck in Free World assistance programs and this included 
shartages of people fn recipient as well as donor countries inoluding the U.5, 
He said the U.S. welcomed the increasing number of trained Japanese exports. 


Referring to Minister Sato's reference to cooperation among developed 
countries, Secretary Rusk said all countries in a position to do so mst make 
their best efforts if the Free World is to succeed. He expressed his respect 
and appreciation for the large contribution Japan has made in this field in 
recent years. The Secretary said there are many areas for joint cooperation 
between the two countries especially in Asia, although he cautioned that tho 
U.S. could not cake Japan "an agent" for U.S. aid. 
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The Secretary noted that the U.S. had sought Congressional authorization 
to use CARIOA repayments for foreign aii progrers but Congress had declined, 
aré therefore the Executive Branch does not have the means for direct linking 
it had hoped for. The Secretary said Janan should not, however, consider that 
its request had been completely rebuffei. He said there are ways the U.S. 
and Japan can cooperate on a case-by-case basis and he acsured the Comnittee 
thet the U.S. was interested in partnership in this field. The Secretary 
said that wisdom lies in the direction of flexibility and that he personally 
believed there would be dozens of occasions for cooperation between the two 
countries. 





The Secretary said the U.S. balance of payments problem and especially 
the gold outflow precludes the U.S. from permitting unrestricted global pro- 
curenent financed by U.S. assistance programs. He said he did not wish to 
a>pear apologetic for this because what the U.S. was trying to do was extend 
the maxicum amount of aid it could with the resources at its disposal; the 
U.S. reserves of free gold were insufficient to pernit unrestricted bidding 
at this time, , 

The Secretary concluded with an expression of hope that Japan would find 
ways to increase its aid especially in the field of training young people. 

He also hoped that as Japan's financie) situation permitted, the government 
would move in the direction of longer term loans at lower interest rates 
because, he said, it was this kind of capital that the less developed areas 
needed. Finally, Secretary Rusk said he welcomed the partnership which the 
U.S. has already enjoyed with Japan in the field of assistance to devoloping 
coun tries. 


State Minister Fujiyama said he was somewhat surprised to hear the strict 
attitude the U.S. has in this field. He noted that Japan expected to devote 
about 2.9% of its GIP to external assistance under the 10 year plan to 
double the national income. He agreed that the two nations could and should 
cooperate more fully in this field not cnly in agriculture but in creating 
new industry. lr. Fujiyama said that aid by the industrialized Free World 
thus far has paid insufficient attention to small and medium sized industry 
which can best absorb the labor force of emerging countries. He suggested 
both countries should do more along this line rather than helping various 
leaders in less developed countries tuild monuments to themselves. 


Minister Fukanaga referred to Secretary Rusk's comment to the effect 
that Japan could not be an agent for 0.5. aid. Minister Fukanaga said his 
experience in less developed areas indicated an urgent need for the use of 
an agent and while the world “agent” might not be the best term, he urged 
the U.S. to consider making better use of Japan to increase the effectiveness 
of U.S. assistance. Minister Fukanaga cited the case of Burma which he said 
did not want to accept assistance openly from either the U.5. or the Soviet 
Bloc. In the fiold of technical assistance, he pointed to Soviet Bloc activity 
in sending technicians to Southeast Asia and declared that Japah was prepared 
to do nore than it had to date. He closed by reiterating his hope that the 
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Cabinet would go beck to the U.S. Congress on the question of GARIOA — 
aad point out the benefits which could accrue to the U.S. through such a device. 


Under Secretary Powler said he wissed to cormend Minister Pujiyarm for 
his omchesis on the need to devolop cmuall and sediun sized in¢ustry in less 
develoved areas. Ye said Japan was an excellent source of skilled personnel 
for this kind of effort and said the 0.5. would welcome further exploration 
of cooperative steps to promote this objective. 


Secretary Freezan drew attention to the fact that sore than 60% of the 
people in the developing countries are engaged in agriculture and that there 
had to be development in this field also. 


Secretary Rusk, returning to the question of Japan es an “agent” for 
U.S. aid, said he may have spoken too briefly in his earlier remarks which were 
in no sense directed at Japan specifically but applied with equal force to the 
U.K., France or any other industrialized country. After reiterating that there 
are many ways in which the U.S. and Japan can work together and that the U.S. 
is looking for situations where such cooperation looked promising, Secretary 
Rusk said he wanted to make it clear that if a country wovld welcome U.S. 
money at the back door but did not welcome the U.S. at the front docr, the U.5. 
did not wish to be e party. He said the U.S. had its sensitivities and its 
pride, and moreover as Secretary of Stete he had to face ths American people. 


Minister Lizuta said he was pleasei to hear that the U.S. appreciated 
Japan's efforts. Commenting that he thought Japan deserved to be commended, 
he referred to the heavy burden of reparations payments which reoained to be 
met ($312 million paid thus far, $700 million remaining). He also referred 
to the recent Burmese demand for hundreis of millions of dollars from Japan 
and said the Burmese negotiators had stated they would refuse assistance from 
the Soviet Bloc if Japan met their request. Minister Mizuta concluded with 
an appeal for special consideration by the U.S. on such matters as ICA pro- 
curement in view of the substantial efforts Japan is already making in the face 
of balance of payments difficulties and the burden of reparations, ‘ 

Minister Kosaka drew attention to the fact that the spirited discussion 
during this session had continued for more than 2 hours without a coffee 
break and that it was now time to consiier the press briefing. Before doing 
so, he asked Secretary Goldberg to corment on the unfinished labor itens 
which he understood had been the subject of private discussions. 


Secretary Goldberg first mentioned the exchange of agricultural workers 
which he said did not appear suitable for inclusion in the commnique but 
wished to inform the Committee that the U.S. was prepared to work out a 
procedure which would permit continuation next year on a somewhat saaller 
scale. Secretary Goldberg informed the Committee that he had received a 
telegraphic report on the latest unemployment figures in the U.S.; the figure 
had fallen below 4 million but, unfortunately, the seasonally adjusted rate 
was still 6.6%. Secretary Goldberg saii this pointed up the desirability of 
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including in the communique scae reference to the joint concern of both 

the U.S. and Javan over the need for an ioproverent of labor standards which, 

he stressed, do affect trade policy. Secretary Goldberg said such a reference 
would denonstrate to U.S. labor that the GOJ elso, rather than just the U.S., 

is concerned over this subject. 














kKinister Kosaka commented that he was vory interested in continuing to 
send young agricultural workers to the U.S. ano Minister Kono added that the 
Japanese farmers were grateful for the o>portunity dferec by this program 
and that the figures nentioned to hin privately for the coming year were fully 
satisfactory. 


The Committee approved the outline for the press briefing presented by 
Deputy Vice Foreign Minister Shima and agreed to coet at 10:00 A.M. Satuiday, 
Novexber 4, to consider the final communique. 


End of Afternoon session. 





VI. Sorning Session - Saturday, November 5 - 11215-11525 A.M. 


ZNore: Formal convocation of the Comittee was delayed while the drafting 
Committee met privately to negotiate last-minute changes in various paragraphs 
of the cormmnique. Individual sentences of the communique which presented 
difficulties for one sice or the other were taken to the respective Ministers 
concerned for approval 


Minister Kosaka said he understood egreement had just about been reached 
in the drafting connittee and while awaiting receipt of the text of the draft 
cormunique he asked if any of the Ministers wished to raise any other topics. 


Minister Kono drew brief attention to the several citstanding issues 
between the U.S. and Japan on agriculture] saatters which had been discussed 
privately with Secretary Freeman anid urged continued cooperation on both sides, 


Secretary Freeman referred to the U.S. quarantine on Japanese beef and 
mandarin oranges which he stressed were not imposed to restrict trade in any 
way but to prevent infestations. Noting that Minister Kono had declared 
there was not such danger, Secretary FPreenan said technicians from both sides 
should thoroughly re-examine the question. Secretary Rusk confirmed that the 
U.S. does not use health regulations as « concealed method of trade protection, 


Secretary Freeman urged that each question be considered on its merits 


and that both sides should avoid an atteapt to horsetrade, The Secretary 
| “Proceed his hope that Minister Kono would agree that, in this connection, _| 
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imoortations of lenons into Japan should promptly be liberalized, without 
relating the question to that of J.5. restrictions on gandarin awanges. 


Linister Kocaka rovorte? the crcfting comsittee hat reached agresacnt 
mii moted that he and Secretary Ausk were duo to sake a television appearance 
in a few minutes. Be quickly concluced ‘ith an erpres-ion of decp appreciation 
for the excianse of views during the pos’ three dajs which, he said, covered 
>ore croun! than could have bdeon achicves in three yeers throug: normal channels. 
He sald he looked fors:.cd eagerly to the next seeting. He closed with an 
expression of a>preciation to the Cornc:dt+ce staff and especially the inter- 
preters. Seorstary Rusk seid tine precli.ted his making an adequate closing 
statesont but he felt certain the full coc:wnittee realized how deeply he and 
his collcacues appreciated the unparalleled hospitality which had been extended 
to then. 


Tne text of the final commnique is reproduced as Enclosure 1}. 


- Ten csies of a summary of /ovenber 4-5 Japanese press coverage of the 
Mgakone Conferenca, orepared by the Enmbas:y's Translation Services Branch, 
are attache? as Dnclosure 14. 


—— 
auth NL 


i. Counselor for Eoonomic Affairs — 


a 


Enclosures: / 


1. Statenent by Aiichiro FUJIYACA, State Minister, Economic Planning 
Agency on agenda item 1 - Genoral Jurvey and Outlook for the Japanese 
Eoonoay. 


2. Statenent by Mikio WIZUTA, Minister of Finance on agenda item 2 - 
Current Financial and Balance of Payments Situation in Japan. 


5. Statenent by The Honorable Henry H. FOWLER, Under Secretary of 
. the Treasury on agenda item 2 - Current Pinancial and Balance 
of Payments Situation in the United States. 


4. Statement by Kenji FUSANAGA, Minis ter of Labor on agenda item 5 - 
a Government of Japan Counter-Propos.l for a Study of Wage Systems 
and Productivity. 


5. Statement by the Honorable Luther |. NODGES, Secretary of Commerce 
on agenda items 4 and 5 ~- Expansior. of Trade and Economic Relations 
ami Recent Developments in Economic Relations with Other Parts of the 
World. 
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6. Statesent by Eisal: SATD, ‘linister of Internaticnal Trode and Industry 
on anonda iten 4 - Uxpansion of Trale an‘ Promotion of So nonic Relations 
Betwoun Javan and the United Stater. 
| 7e Statistical tabdle 
S. Statement by Foreign “Linister KOGA’ on agenda iteu 5 - U.S. Policy 
Toxard the OSCD and 7C, and Japan's Problems in Trade with less 
Developed Countrics. 
9. Ten copies of cartoon which appeare! in”Washington Post". 
10. Statenont by Minister KONO on agend: iten 7. 
ll. Statement by Foreign iinister KOSAL. 


12. Statewent by MITI Minister SATO, concerning Japan's policy in the field 
of assistance to less developed countries. 





13. Text of the final communique. 


14. Ten copies of summary of November 4-5 Japanese press coverage. 


oe 
Copies to: Amoon Nagoya Amoongen Kobde/Osaka 
| Azcon Sapporo Amoongen Yokohama 
Amoon Pukuoka | 
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PARTICIPANTS: The Secretary 
Mr. Zemichiro Watanabe, Foreign News EJitor, Mainichi Shimbun 
Mr, Minoru Omori, Bureau Chief, Washington. Office Mainichi Shimbun 
Mr. Henry L. T. Koren, Director, Northeast Asian affairs, State 
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Mr. Watanabe stated that he felt that the atcitudes be shown in | 
the United States on restrictions on textile impo-ts and bidd on AID 


fertilizer contracts had the effect of blunting the promise shown in the 
Ikeda-Kennedy Communique and the Hakone Conference. | 


In reply the Secretary indicated that on the textile matter we believe 
that the Japanese complaint is legitimate because of the good will show 
by Japan in imposing voluntary export controls while other textile producers 
were exporting all they could to the United States. We are interested in 
helping Japan to enter other markets. fe must nov ask Congress for new 
kinds of trade authority t resolve protlems like the present one of 
Japanese textiles. The Secretary said that the sertilizer matter is related 
to the golé-flow problem. He realized Japan was on the other side of the 
cold flow but we have to make our adjustments relative to the overall position 
of our gold holdings. He further commented that /apan is in a period of 
vigorous growth in which it S&S capital and equipment for its ten-year 
plan. We cannot keep up wi justments needed to keep our trade with 
Jap@& balanced while Japan is rumning so fast. Another part of the problem 
is that Japan does not import what it produces anc that it does not have 
Gomestic complaints about import competition. On the other hand, in the 
United States Japanese goods are very obvious to cur people when they are 
displayed in stores and shops. Wo one sees things like the generating 
plants and capital goods that we export to Yapan, United States importers 
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cre not vocal but the people who think they are being injured by Japanese 
imports are very vocal. We hope to try betweer. our Covermments to 
anticipate probable trade levels in order to belance them. But in the short 


run,we cammot balance our trade levels item for item. However, we shall do 
our best to work them out. . 


The Secretary said he wanted to impress Mr. Watanabe with his disbelief 
that a decision cffecting one fertiliser transaction since the Hakone Con- 
ference erases the effect of “akone, He observed that free nations are 
always trying to do more. The dynamism of our economics precludes complete 
harmony. We must remember that while one item, such as fertilizer, is 
disrupted, thousands of other items are being traded equitably. 
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| Department and White House have note’ heavy volume Japanese criticism 
President's request for Tariff Commission Section 22 investigation on 
cotton textile equalization fee. Suggest Ambassador consider giving 


U/ #7 


speech before suitable forum at early dat» on general subject US- JAPAN 


commercial relations in which equalization fee problem can be put in 
perspective. Following points can be mad: 


1. US not repeat not departing fron traditional foreign trade and 


71/20 


foreign economic policies which continue .o be based on proposition that 
interests of US and free world are bound up with liberal multilateral 


‘ZI 


trading system. You may say that Department and White House have anes’ 
you that Administration proposes to go be‘ore Congress with far-reaching 

trade policy legislation which will be based on fundamental proposition x 
of unconditional most favored nation trea:ment. We intend seek broad 


authority negotiate with Common Market, wiich is major new factor in > 
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international trade, but we intend genera ize tariff concessions as in past. 
, : e 
New departures in trade policy legislation, if accepted by Congress, will 


) ° not harm or isciste Japan but rather will strengthen and expand multilateral 
trading eysten to benefit of all participants, among whom Japan is so 
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important a member. 

2. President's request of Tariff Commission for Section 22 investigation 
raw cotton export subsidy reflects continuing concern US Govt over obvious 
inequity that two price cotton system imposes on US textile industry. 
However, Tariff Commission has been asked to study and investigate. There 
will be a full exanination this matter, ir:.cluding public hearings where 
all interested parties may make views known. There is no Tariff Commission 
recommendation impose equalization fee anc cannot be until investigation 
completed. There is no way to anticipate its conclusions since procedure 
not yet under way. Its recommendation, wien made, will represent judgment 
as to whether suf ficient case has beon mace to warrant application 
equalization fee as means mitigate effect export subsidy on US cotton 
support price aysten. 

3. While USG has identified cotton textiles as special problem case 
US approach is not intended be restrictive and narrow one. On contrary, we 
have undertaken to find answers through multilateral discussions and on 
the basis that the interests of the free world call for orderly expansion 


international trade in cotton textiles. ec are actively seeking agreement 


to cover 
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to cover acpected of several years during which the traditional and the new 
exporting nations will have access increasing markets in the importing 
nations. 

In addition public address, Ambassador should take early occasion 
discuss with Hara of Cotton Spinners' Association and other textile 
industry Leaders equaiization fee question. Ambassador should stress that 
examination of equalization fee approach by Tariff Commission is one 
aspect of search for solution to genuine problem facing US industry (which 
Hara and others understand fully). It is not only possible solution 
but it is one we are committed to study and explore. Tariff Commission 
procedures will allow all interested parties to be heard and Ambassador 
should be free encourage Japanese put forward their case as they see 


it. He should express hope, however, “hat Japanese industry will show 
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understanding that USG proceeding in orderly and careful way ..me to 
a decision on how best deal with inequity caused by two price cotton 
and that no unconsidered or hasty actions intended or even possible. 

Believe both speech and discussions with textile leaders should 
be undertaken soonest in order clarify JS position in Japan before 


——view becomes fixed in Japanese public «hat equalization fee already has _ 


been imposed and Japanese interests ignored in process, 
Oveed wy. Telegraphic Wensmanee one 
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MAY 11, 1962 
Desr Mr. Ambassador: 


The President's program for dealing with our persistent 
balance of payments deficits places special emphasis on the 
Export Expansion Program. Effective export expansion activi- 
ties by our Government urgently require renewed, vigorous 
efforts on the part of the Foreign Service on behalf of the 
Department of Commerce and the American business com- 
munity. With a view to achieving a more effective contribu- 
tion on the part of the Foreign Service, the Departments of 
State and Commerce have jointly reviewed their mutual 
responsibilities in this field. As a result, a new agreement 
has been reached between the two Departments which provides 
for a Commercial Specialist Program within the Foreign 
Service. This Agreement, dated November 15, 1961, has been 
concurred in by the Budget Bureau subject to a further examina- 
tion of the budgetary procedures within the next year. 


It is clear that your personal understanding and support are 
necessary to make this Agreement effective in your Post. l am 
therefore transmitting for your personal attention a copy of the 
Agreement, and wish to take this opportunity to make a few 
comments about it. | shall not discuss individual provisions. 
Rather, | want to stress the importance of the Agreement to.the 
Export Expansion Program and to the Foreign Service. 


Basic to the Agreement is the understanding which Secretary 
Hodges and I have reached that export expansion functions can 


best be provided within a unified Foreign Service but with a ~ 
=<) 


greater degree of specialization than we have known in the 
recent past. If we all do our share. this Age €ement will work 
and work well. 


The Agreement's substantive provisions are dgsigned to 
stimulate a professional career spvcialization i 
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work. To this end, the Agreement provides for a series of new 
and improved personnel procedures; improved opportunities for 
promotion via the commercial specialist route; budgetary pro- 
cedures designed to provide adequate resources for this activity; 
and for increased participation by the Department of Commerce 
in trade promotion matters. 


Secretary of Commerce Hocges and I ask that you and your 
principal assistants give maximum support to our export drive 
in terms of your own time and «ffort and by giving guidance to 
the officers under your jurisdiction directly engaged in commer- 
cial work. We also ask that you draw these Commercial Officers 
into discussions of commercial and economic policy which sub- 
stantially affect the commercia) interests‘of the United States 
and the country to which you are accredited. These officers have 
a real contribution to make in this respect, and we must utilize 
it to the fullest. 


Secretary Hodges and I plan to have senior officers represen- 
tative of both Departments visit with your Commercial Officers 
in . series of regional meetings. These meetings will provide 
an effective forum for discussing the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities under the Commercial Specialist Program. They will 
also afford officers an opportun:ty to become acquainted with 
the Program in depth and to ask questions about it before making 
their choice of a career speciality. 


We would welcome any comrnents or suggestions you may 
Saal have about the Agreement both r.ow and as it becomes operative. 


Sincerely yours, 


Acting Secretary 


- 
Enclosure: 
Copy of State-Commerce tae of 
Agreement. S/S : KO 
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MEETING OF PRESIDENT: S CABINET TEXTILE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
AT WHITE HOUSE AT 4:00 P.M., JULY 18, 1962 


PRESENT: Luther’H. Hodges, Secretary of Commerce, Chairman 
George W. Ball, Under Secretary of State 
Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Meyer Feldman, Deputy Special Counsel to the President 
G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State 
Hickman Price, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
W. Michael Blumenthal, Deguty Assistant Secretary of State 
E. Wayne Weant, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel P. Moynihan, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
Robert A. Wallace, Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 

Treasury 

Stanley Nehmer, Department of State 
Robert C. Sherman, Department of Agriculture. 


The meeting was called to order by Secretary Hodges, as Chairman. 


Woolens 





Mr. Feldman led a discussion on woolens, He described recent 
discussions with representatives of the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers and submitted a draft of a letter from him to the President of 
that Association, on which he asked for approval or suggestions. 


The report of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee,, consisting of representatives 
of Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor, dated July 13, 1962, was 
then considered and approved. A copy ofthis report is attached héreto as 
Annex A, 


The State Department was requested to take nécessary steps to call 
a meeting of the International Wool Study Group and to prepare a press 
release covering this. Mr. Price was instructed to call a meeting of the 
Wool Advisory Committee after the State Department has arranged for the 
organization of the proposed meeting of the International Wool Study Group, 
and immediately prior to issuance of the press release to inform the 
members thereof as to proposed action. 


Mr. Feldman observed that it would be desirable at the same time to 
inform a selected list of Senators who are interested in the wool and woolen 
textile problem of this new development of the Administration's program, 
and said that he would prepare a letter for this purpose. 
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The Comm..-tee then instructed the | ‘Leragency Textile Administrative 
Con:mit .c to expand its functions to inc.ide monii.y ua. continuing studies 
0° i aporiations of textile products man--actured fron. iibers other than cotton 
aid 1o rcport to the Committee any signi:.cant changes of import trends, this 
bein. in line with the last paragraph of -he recommendation of the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee, 


The Administration's policy to hold _mports of wool textile products to 
approximately the present levei was rei:erated. 


Shor. erm Arrangement 





The next item on the agenda was imoort results and problems ar‘z:ng 
therefrora during the first eight months of the Short Term Arrangemeat. 


Mr. Feldman explained to the Committee the history underlying the 

letter dated June 27th from the -residen. to Congressman Vinson. Mr. ‘‘eld- 
fv.an explained that the Presidert was a-:racted to the principle of the raiue 
Oo. imaper.s vw domestic consumyplion, the basis for restrictions to be the 
Cua tita'ive umport level of FY't.. Th. President's ideais to seta Luv 
oc. i» & i:mports to domestic consumptica during the life of both the Sho. . 
. and Long Term Arrangements on the theory that it is virtually imjos- 

»« to -dminister a program ‘nvolving so many nations and categories in 

i': a way as to hold to an exact total such as the quantitative figure of 

Yy ‘ol. 


Secreia. y Hodges read appropriate sections of the President's letter of 
June 27,15¢2, to Congressman Vinson, which is attached hereto as Anaecx B. 


The Chairman gave a report on imports during the first eight moni s of 
Snor: Term Arrangement, which are summarized as Annexes C, D 


’ n~ P 
Ae 41 eol. 


Vir. clumenthal stated that due to ti.e large number of categories prescntly 
under restraint from a number of countries, he anticipated that imports for the 
i2 months encing September 30,1962; would be somewhere between 115 and 120 
percent of FY 's. and that imp rts in the iast month of the Short Term Arrange- 


me yco.r mignt be as lowas “.. He ‘urther said that the State Department's 
ics vere .hat this would r.sultin an import/consumption ratio for ihe 

2 ..onu.s ec. ing September 30, °62, of slightly less than6%. Mr. P. agreed 
nat this «cs a theoretical possibility bu’ that experience has shown thai .: .orts 


rom cou..es not under restruint tene .o increase sharply in those c.t oriecs 
sere one or more important countries vcre under restrairt and that a. 
sult these estimates were — .{t too nopeful. 
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Discussion ensued as to possible means of curtailing imports during 
the remainder of the 12 months ending September 30, 1962, so as to 
achieve the lowest possible excess above the level of FY 1961. There was 
some discussion as to how far it was fcasible to request restraint from 
countries not now restrained in categories which are under restraint in the 
case of one or more other countries. it was concluded that restraint 
actions should be taken wherever feasible in order to prevent further 
disruption in such categories and to cut down further the total flow of imports 
during the remainder of the Short Term Arrangement year, but that 
caution should be exercised not to accentuate international complications 
by requesting restraint from countries whose exports in such categories are 
not significant in relation to the total. ITAC was requested by the Com- 
mittee to restudy the entire import situation under the Short Term Arrange- 
ment and to take such action as may be necessary under the above criteria. 


Long Term Arrangement 





Conversation then progressed to the Long Term Arrangement. The 
question was raised as t~ the possibility of negotiations with one or more 
countries who have shipped during the Short Term Arrangement year 
quantities substantially in excess of the level of FY 1961. Mr. Blumenthal 
said that the State Department was prepared to open discussions with 
Portugal, from which country in the first 8 months imports had reached 
147% of its total FY 1961 base level and which had continued to export 
large quantities of carded yarn to the United States after it had advised 
the State Department that no further shipments would be permitted after 
March 12th, It was proposed that the United States would request Portugal 
to delete from any restraint level requested under the Long Term Arrange- 
ment the amount of yarn exported from Portugal during the Short Term 
Arrangement year after March 12, 1962. 


Further discussions developed as to the possibility of requesting cut 
backs from other countries based on excessive shipment in the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1962, from which agreement was reached on four 
basic points: 


(a) The United States will not reopen negotiations of the 
Long Term Arrangement; 


(b) The United States will undertake negotiations with the 
largest five or six exporting countries, particularly those which 
are under restraint in important categories, to prevent an undue 
concentration of exports in the first few months of the Long Term 
Arrangement following the end of the restraint and/or embargo 
period of October 1. The limited time in which to accomplish 
this was emphasized, / 
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(c) A plan’is to be developed in the immediate future with 
all of the large exporting countries toward the end of spacing 
shipments under the Long Term srrangement at an even rate 
of flow in order to avoid undue concentration ih any one period, 
since the Long Term Arrangemen: does not specifically make 
provision for such éven spacing; 


(d) ITAC is to undertake a study toward the end of ascertaining 
best base periods under which to effect restraints under the Long 
Term Arrangement, following the first 12 out of the previous 

15 month formula. 


A subcommittee within ITAC was appointed to prepare a program of 
guide lines and procedures for operation under the Long Term Arrangement. 
This subcommittee will consist of Hickman Price, Jr., W. Michael 
Blumenthal and Daniel P. Moynihan. 


There was some discussion with regard to the rights of a minority 
wit) .:TAC. The Chairman read from minutes of the meeting of this 
committee of May 7, 1962, as follows: 


"Secretary Hodges stated that it was necessary to 
regularize the operations of the Interagency Textile Advisory 
Committee so that at its meetings each representative of the 
Departments concerned would have full authority, if possible, 
to act at the meeting. In the event this were not possible, or 
if the representative of any Department desired to appeal a 
decision being taken on majority vote by ITAC, such repre- 
sentative should appeal the decision within two days in 
writing to Secretary Hodges as Chairman of the President's 
Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee." 


The principle contained in the minutes as above quoted was recon- 
firmed, including the rights of either a majority or a minority of ITAC to 
appeal to this Committee. 


The Chairman advised that it was most important for all of the 
members of ITAC to operate on ateam basis and to cooperate to the fullest 
extent amongst themselves toward the eid of achieving the objectives of 
the President's Textile Program of May 2, 1961. 
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. July 13, 1962 


Report of Ad Hoc Subcommittee 





On May 7, 1962, the Cabinet Textile Committee appointed a 
Subcommittee to’ study the implementation of the President's Seven- 
Point Program with respect to texiiles other than cotton. In view 
of the strong feeling expressed by the Cabinet Textile Commitice 
that there should be no international negotiations, there is a need 
to make recommendations to the Committee that could be emp ied in 
providing a positive response to the requests by representatives of 
the woolen and man-made fiber textile industries for governmental 
assistance, 


After a detailed appraisal of the situation, the Subcommittee 
reaffirms the Cabinet Textile Committee's decision aot to undertake 
internatioml negotiations on woolen und man-made fiber textiles. 

The Subcommittee also recommends that the Tariff Commission should 
not be asked to undertake a study on imports of these items at this 
time in view of the fact that the industries concerned desire action 
rather than the promise of another study. 


However, in view of the representations made by industry 
leaders that the domestic market in woolen and man-made fiber 
textiles and products is being substantially depressed by imports from 
foreign countries, the Subcommittee recommends that the Management 
‘Committee of the International Wool Study Group be requested to call 
a meeting of its member countries to explore those present and future 
problems of international trade in wool and woolen products and com- 
peting fivers and products that are of mutual concern to them. 


The Department of State wou.d first informally approach the 

° United Kingdom Government and such other governments as it considers 
necessary to lay the necessary groundwork for the United States request 
to the Management Committee. The Department would indicate that 
it is not the intention of the Unitec States to propose an international 
agreerme nt at the meetirg of the International Wool Study Group, but 
rather to reconvene a forum for all countries to discuss and study 
the commodities concerned and the problems confronting these 
a peemmeraes = international trade. 


The Subcommittee 
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The Subcommittee also recommends that the terms of reference 
of the Interagency Textile Administrative Committee be broadened 
to permit it to consider textiles other than cotton textiles, pursuant 
to the President's Seven-Point Program of May 1961. , 





G. Griffith Johnson 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs 





Hickman Price, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Domestic Affairs 





W. Willard Wirtz 
Under Secretary 
of Labor 
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June 27, 1962 


Dear Carl: 


I have carefully studied your letter of June 13. The arguments you 
make and the statistics you present are very persuasive. - 


It seems to me important to maintain a relationship between the 
volume of imports of cotton textile products and domestic consump- 
tion in such a manner as to prevent dislocation of domestic produc- 
tion. thus permitting the textile industry and individual mills to plan 
inte..igently, on the basis of estimated demand. Such programiag of 
imports and domestic production will permit the industry to assume 
its rightful place as a growing, vital factor in the economy. 


As you know, the imports of cotton textile products are now subject 
to limitation under the Short-Term International Cotton Textile Ar- 
rangement expiring September 30, 1962. There has also heen 
negotiated with 18 other nations a Long-Term International Cotton 
Textile Arrangement, expiring September 30, 1967, which will become 
effective October 1, 1962, upon adherence by the nations involved. 


I note particularly your reference to the level of imports of cotton 
textile products during the first seven months of the Short-Term 
International Arrangement. Since it has been our intention to use 
imports during Fiscal Year 1961 as the base period for calculating 

the appropriate relationship between imports and domestic consumption, 
the excessive imports in recent months have been disappointing. It oc- 
cured dur to temporary factors associated with the newness of the 
Arrangement and the lack of authority for dealing with nations not par- 
ticipating in the International Arrangeraent which was corrected by 

PL 87-488. , 


lam informed that these temporary factors have not been substantially 

- resolved. Nevertheless, | am requesting the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, State, and Treasury, which are represented on the 
Interagency Textile Administration Committee, to take such measures 
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as may be necessary to limit imports of cotton textile products during 
the remainder of the Short-Term Arrangement to the desired level. 


Similarly, it is our intention to use the terms of the Long-Term Ar- 
rangement in such a way as to limit imports of cotton textile products 
during its life to a level designed to achieve the objectives of the 

second paragraph of this letter. This would mean that the ratio of 
imports to consumption would be approximately that of Fiscal Year 1961, 
adjusted to such mandatory increases as are provided by the Arrange- 
ment. To prevent hardship to any one sector of the industry, the level 
of imports in each category will be helc as closely as possible to the 
same desired level. 


it is my intention that these agreements, together with such other powers 
as are available to the Executive department, be implemented and exer- 
cised in such a way as to prevent any further deterioration in the rela- 
tionship between imports and domestic consumption. 


With regard to extile products manufactured from fibers other than 
cotton, imports are being carefully scrutinized monthly. If a rising 
trend of imports above present levels affects adversely domestic industry, 
such measures will be taken as may be necessary to prevent deteriora- 
tion in the imports/domestic consumption relationship. 


Il appreciate the assistance you have rendered in helping meet this ob- 
jective. 


Best personal regards. 


Honorable Carl Vinson 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C, 


COMPI DERE Ts, 
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_ Certain Performance Figures. 
under the Short-Term Arrangement 
(which excludes Japan) 


(Millions of sq. yds. equiv.) na s 

12 months ending June 30, 196) -_ 567 
8 months at FY 1961 going rate , 378 
8 months actual imports 514 
8 months excess above FY 196] going rate 136 


% in excess above FY 1961 going rate 36.0% 


The following countries have importantly contributed to the overages: 

















Country FY 196) 8 mos. % of 
8 mos. Going Rate Actual Imports Excess Exccss 

Hong Kong 135 221 86 64 % 

Portugal ' 33 72 39 8 


Taiwan ig 28 ‘* 42 75 
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- 1959 
1960 
FY 6/30/61 


1961 


October 196] 
November 


December 


January 1962 
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Imports/Consumption - 

Monthly Cumulative , 
2.5 % 

3.0 

4.0 

6.0 

5.22 

4.7 

3.9 | 4.3 

6.6 | 5.0 

6.9 + 88 

7.5 | | 5.9 

or . 6.3 

7.5 6.5 

' 7.4 : 6.6 
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FY 6/30/61 


Oct. 1961 


Nov. 





Dec. 
Jan. 1962 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Total 8 Months 
Ending May '62 





% of FY 6/30/61 





e Balance to reach 
FY 6/30/61 in 
remaining 4 mths. 





e > 








IMPORTS. 
in Squar:: Yard Equivalents 
| (millions) ; 
All Count ries 4 
exceptJapan =i wti(iéw, pa 
566.9 7 oe, 245.9 
41.7 17.8 
41.8 18.5 
$7.7 22.9 
72.0 42.0 
12.4 25.9 
78.0 30.7 
: 
85.6 { 33.5 
65.3 $3.5 
i 
514.0 | 224.8 
oS atk 01. 
62.00 29: Bhd 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Honorable George Ball 
Under Secretary of State 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear George: 


Attached hereto are the minutes of the meeting of the 


President's Textile Advisory Committee of July 18, 
1962. 


If there are any changes which you would care to make 
I would appreciate hearing from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


S 

S 
arr, aN 
Pam a Hodges ™ 
~~ 

hy 

~~) 


Secretary of Commerc 


(When the attachment is removed this letter is automatically 


declassified) ‘i N 
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SUBJECT: Woolen Textile Problem 


There is only one rational way to tackle the import 
problem of the woolen textile industry. This is by 
coming to grips with raw material costs. 


In this memorandum I suggest a course of action 
that would accomplish this in a way that would benefit 
the woolen textile industry, the raw wool growers, the 
consumer, and U.S. foreign relations. 


cO9l2e-S/300° ll+r 


The Present Structure of Protection 


1. Our woolen textile industry presently depends 
on imports for two-thirds of its raw wool. This comes 
primarily from Australia, but also from such countries 
as New Zealand, Argentina and Uruguay. 


2. Raw wool imports are subject to a duty of 
25%¢ pex pound. In addition our wool growers receive 
&@ compensatory payment that in 1961, approximated 457 
of their total receipts from their raw wool sales. The 


Rational Wool Act of 1954 limits compensatory payments 
e to 70% of the aggregate amount of duties collected on 
raw wool and woolen textiles. 








“roflimed by Rage 3. There is a tariff on woolen textiles consisting 
of an ad valorem duty plus a specific duty of 374% a 


rn pound . | 
(1) - A. The 


U: GWBall 
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A. The specific duty component of this 
tariff is intended to equalize raw 
. wool costs to the U.S. textile industry; 
in fact, it contains an element of extra 
protection. 


B. The ad orem component of the woolen 
textile tariff was increased, as of 
January 1, 1961, to a point approximately 
equal to Smoot-Hawley levels. 


Recommended Course of Action 
In order to assist the woolen textile industry and 


to improve its competitive position as against imported 
woolens, we recommend the following courses of action: 





1. Negotiate with Australia a reduction in the tariff 
on raw wool by 50% using the authority of the Trade 
Expansion Act. As 4 guid pro quo for such a reduction 
Australia is prepared to offer some especially valuable 
concessions such as a raising of the embargo on the export 
of Merino sheep to the United States. This should materially 
help U.S. wool growers to build up their flocks of fine 


quality sheep. 


2. Im order to avoid loss to the wool growers from 
this reduction in import duties, the ceiling on compensa- 


tc ts should be re to assure f 
st least tha SMmS-IamaL of inagee thet they sp nor 


° 3. Both the ad valorem and specific duty components 
of the tariff on woolen textiles should be maintained at 
present high levels. Under our GATT commitments, if we : 
reduce the duty on raw wool, we are required to reduce 
the specific duty. However, we could probably avoid 
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paying substantial compensation to other countries for 
failure to do this, since we would have the support of 
Australia and other Commonwealth countries to a GATT 
waiver. 


Advantages 
This course of action offers the following advantages; 


A. The competitive position of the woolen textile 
industry would be substantially improved as against imports, 
since its raw materiel -costs- would be reduced by roughly | 
12-15%. Its competitive position would also be improved 
as against the competition of fabrics domestically produced 
from man-made fabrics. 


B. The United States wool-growing industry would be 
guarafiteed the same level of income it now receives. In 
addition it would obtain special concessions, such as 
the opportunity to import Merino sheep. 


C. The U.S. consumer would benefit by lower woolen 
textile prices. 


D. Our foreign relations would benefit by our ability 
to reduce our tariffs on wool from Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, atid Uruguay. These tariffs have been a source 
of galling complaint for a long tine. 


We have not computed the cost to the American 
treasury of the additional compensatory payment to the 
wool growers but the top limit would probably not exceed 
$25 million. 


The foregoing is proposed not as a substitute for 


our proposed approach through the Wool Study Group, but 
as & supplement to that approach. 


Fallen le wit i 
At. Aa it sjaifi 


/s/ George W, Ball 
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Dear George: ¢ 


Attached herewith are the minutes of the 
President's Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee 
held Monday, August 27, 1962, at the White House. 





The delay in getting these to you is , 9 
eT) 
regretted. ~. 
ae 
~ 
— 
H 
Luther H. Hodges \ 
Secretary of Commerce ~ 
Enclosure (3 


Honorable George W. Ball 
Under Secretary of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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MINUTES OF PRESIDENT'S CABINET TEXTILE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEETING 
August 27, 1862, White House 





Present: Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges, Chairman 

Under Secretary of State George W. Ball 

Myer Feldman, Deputy Special Counsel to the President 

James A. Reed, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

G. Griffith Johnson, Asst. Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 

John P. Duncan, Jr., Asst. Secretary of Agriculture for 
Marketing and Stabilization 

Hickman Price, Jr., Asst. Secretary of Commerce for Domestic 
Affairs 

Mike N. Manatos, Administrative Assistant to the President 

Daniel P. Moynihan, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 

E. Wayne Weant, Deputy Asst. Secretary of Commerce for 
Domestic Affairs 

Willard W. Cochrane, Director, Agricultural Economics 

Stanley Nehmer, Deputy Director, Office of International Resources, 
Department of State 

Raymond N. Marra, Asst. Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of 
Customs, Department of the Treasury 

James S. Love, Jr., Department of Commerce 


Secretary Hodges called the meeting to order and directed the discussion 
through five major topics. 


1. Correction of the two-price cotton system. 


Mr. Feldman stated that we should be prepared for a negative decision 
on the off-set fee by the Tariff Commission. He reviewed the President's 
intention in such an event to (1) make an announcement at the time of the Tariff 
Commission's decision that the Department of Agriculture was directed to find 
another solution and (2) to make a conditional statement along these lines to 
Senators with whom he is meeting this week. Secretary Hodges pointed out 
that these statements would be very helpful in achieving favorable action on 

_ the Trade Bill in the Senate. 


Dr. Cochrane indicated that the Department of Agriculture was preparing 
several proposals to compensate for half of the price differential, and that all 
contemplated a payment for this amount. Mr. Feldman asked why the plans 
didn't cover the complete differential, and Secretary Hodges explained that 
while it was originally proposed that the other lalf would be made up 
by a partial off-set fee it had been decided at the meeting with the 
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President on August 21 that compensation and/or price reduction would be 
the only methods used. Dr. Cochrane agrecd to prepare plans on this basis. 


Assistant Secretary Duncan expressed concern that the textile industry 
might not support a compensation plan, but Assistant Secretary Price replied 
that while the incustry might be reluctant to propose such a plan he felt 
confident it would vigorously support one proposed and backed by the Admini- 
stration. Mr. Feldman indicated he would favor a price reduction of as much 
as two cents so that the compensation could be correspondingly less, but he 
was not sure that the President would support more than a one-cent reduction 
at this point. 


2. Short Term Arrangement. 


Secretary Hodges reviewed import levels for the first nine months 
of the Short Term Arrangement and then pointed out that preliminary figures 
for the first ten months, just received, would bring total imports through. 
July to 110% of the base year, Fiscal 1961. Assistant Secretary Price stated 
that this was somewhat more than had been expected for the tenth month 
and that this might indicate that imports for the full short term yer might be 
slightly over the previously estimated 120% cf the base year. Mr. Feldman 
questioned the significance of this, and Mr. love replied that if imports 
exceeded 120% of the base year they would also likely exceed 6% of domestic 
consumption. Assistant Secretary Price thought that this would be only a 
slight excess of perhaps 6.1%, and Mr. Feldman thought that such a small 
excess would not be too disturbing to the President's commitment to hold 
imports at 6%. 


3. Japanese Bilateral. ‘ 

Secretary Hodges then turned to the Japanese Bilateral, and it was 
pointed out that the Japanese have now agree: not only to stay within the 
total limit but also to stop shipments of the disputed categories. It was 
generally agreed that the State Department had done an excellent job in 
handling this situation and that in addition there had been excellent press 

on the announcement over the weekend. Under Secretary Ball passed out 
copies of the State Department press release on this matter. 


4. Long Term Arrangement. 
Secretary Hodges reviewed the President's commitment to hold imports 


below 6% of domestic consumption over the five years of the Long Term 
Arrangement. He stated that while a Presidential commitment 
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should be sufficient, certain key Congressmen were insisting on more 
tangible assurances from the Departments who would be administering 
the Arrangement. Various possibilities were discussed, and Assistant 
Secretary Price pointed out that a Subcommittee of ITAC was in the 
process of drawing up a policy for administration of the Long Term 
Arrangement. It was agreed that the matter would be reconsidered 
when this paper was ready, probably in the next few days. 


Mr. Feldman raised the question of obt: ining adherences to the 
Long Term Arrangement, and Under Secretiry Ball pointed out that 
probably few if any others would adhere unti: we did so ourselves. 

He further indicated that we would not do so until the Trade Bill was 

out of the way or at least further along so that we could maintain 
flexibility and freedom to maneuver depending upon what happened 

to the Trade Bill. Secretary Hodges was concerned that our waiting 
would delay others, but Under Secretary Ball was emphatic that we 
should maintain this flexibility. . 


Assistant Secretary Price emphasized the importance of immediate 
discussions with exporting countries to space out shipments under the 
Long Term Arrangement, particularly because of the long pipelines 
involved and the fact that ships may be loading even now or certainly 
very shortly. Mr. Nehmer reported on discussions already held with 
Israel and Taiwan and commented on discussions to be held with Hong 
Kong, not only for proper spacing but also for reducing the base 
applicable to the Long Term Arrangement. Assistant Secretary Price 
indicated that the embargo on Portugal migh: have to be continued. 
Assistant Secretary Johnson agreed that spacing of shipments was 
extremely important and suggested that it might be worth giving some- 
thing on the totals in order to achieve this; this point however was 
dropped. Under Secretary Ball stated that whatever is required would 
be done, and Secretary Hodges pointed out that it should be all nations 
involved and not just a few principal ones. 


. Assistant Secretary Price stated that ITAC had also agreed to call 
all important categories and countries on October 1, but Assistant 
Secretary Johnson raised the question as to whether this was necessary 
if an adequate job was done of getting to agrve to spacing out shipments. 


Mr. Feldman advised that the President would see the Senators on 


August 31. He raised the question of an OEP decision since the President 
said the Senators know we can control this decision to some extent. 
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Mr. Feldman said however that he was not in favor of an OEP decision 

because of possible pressure to take other actions with this authority. 

He suggested assurances be given the Senators that imports would be held 
. in total and by categories. 


5. Wool. 


Secretary Hodges reviewed the discussicn at the meeting with the 
President on August 21, at which it was deciced that bilateral agreements 
with the United Kingdom, Italy and Japan would be attempted in October 
after the Long Term Arrangement has been signed by enough countries. 


Under Secretary Ball raised the possibility of solving the wool import 
problem by other methods and suggested that the used wool products 
from Prato, Italy, were the most serious and that if these could be con- 
trolled it would largely solve the wool impor: problem. He further sug- 
gested tightening the labeling requirements cr imposing sanitary re- 
strictions, indicating that this line of inquiry had been suggested to him 
by the wool industry whom he used to represent. Mr. Feldman stated 
that there were no sanitary restrictions, anc Secretary Hodges expressed 
the belief that tightening labeling requiremerts would not solve this problem. 


Dr. Cochrane asked whether the higher fabric duty could be applied 
to unfinished garments through an escape clause action, and Mr. Moynihan 
pointed out that the tariff on apparel is considerably lower than that on 
fabric. Under Secretary Ball suggested a fast escape clause action on 
all appardor on at least those items where iinports were most serious. 
Mr. Feldman stated however that any fast action was impossible due to 
the workload of the Tariff Commission and that at least six months would 
be needed. 


Dr. Cochrane rtad a paper prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
on steps for controlling wool imports -- prir:cipally modernization of the 
wool industry and reduction by 5¢ per pound in the tariff on raw wool with 

@ 4 corresponding increase in compensation to the wool growers. He pointed 
out that the Department was recommending only 5¢ in order to avoid a 
revision of the Wool Act and was not going along with a 50% or 12. 5¢ 
reduction proposed by State. Under Secretary Ball complimented 
Dr. Cochrane on this paper and endorsed it. Mr. Feldman commented 
that a reduction in the raw wool tariff would simply substitute one problem 
for another and would not be sufficient to solve the problem. In addition, 
it was agreed that it would cost heavily on votes for the Trade Bill with 
Western Senators. 
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Assistant Secretary Price commented that all of the suggestions on 
other methods to solve the wool import prob.em were helpful but that the 
real question was how to meet the commitmcnt of the President to keep 
imports at current levels. He further stateu that none of these suggestions 
would be sufficient and that some sort of overall restriction would be 
needed to prevent imports from rising to 20%. of domestic consumption by 
the end of the year. Dr. Cochrane stated that the Department of 
Agriculture agreed with the 20% projection. Secretary Hodges pressed 
for State's agreement to begin negotiations es promised in the President's 
meeting, and Under Secretary Ball said that the State Department would 
find a way to control the wool imports but that he would rather trade with 
the other co-.ntries on a tariff increase rather than a quota. 


Secretary Hodges asked Mr. Love to explain the charts on the import 
projections which he did, pointing out that the biggest problem is in 
apparel imports where there is a very marked seasonal variation. 

Mr. Moynihan stated that apparel has a higher value than other imports 
and therefore on a value basis the problem was even greater. Under 
Secretary Ball requested a detailed analysis of wool imports in the apparel 
group with as much information on value as oossible. It was agreed that 
this would be made available by Commerce by Thursday. 


The question of what could be done to stop the imports of Italian 
fabric through the Virgin Islands was raised by Assistant Secretary Price, 
pointing out that the Treasury Department had advised that there was no 
administrative remedy. Assistant Secretary Reed, however, took issue 
with this, stating that an administrative remedy was possible through 
voluntary restraint. Mr. Feldman at that point suggested that this was a 
matter that should be settled later. ‘ 


Mr. Feldman mentioned the possibility of an OEP action on wool 
only as one way to get fast tariff action. However, this course involves 
the usual objections to an OEP action. 


° Assistant Secretary Johnson advised that there was pressure from 
some countries to delay the meeting of the Liternational Wool Study Group 
until January. It was agreed, however, that we should continue to push 
for the earliest possible date. 


The various immediate actions to be taken were reviewed, and 
Secretary Hodges then adjourned the meeting. 
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Honorable Myer Feldman 

Deputy Special Counsel to the Presicent 
The White House 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mike: 


This refers to our telephone conversation yesterday regarding 
the cable on woolen textile discussicas. 


I had just finished talking to George Ball about the same matter. 
My concern was not with sending the cable to correct any impression that 
the U. S. Government had changed its mind or would not live u™ to its 
promises. (Even though it could ha\e been bad judgment to have made 
the original promises. ) 


My concern was the same that 1 expressed quite strongly on wool, 
you may recall, at our last Cabinet Level Textile C’ .arsittee Meeting, 
namely that, with the delays indicated at that meeting and in the cable, 
we were going to be in serious trouble again. 


It was entirely my fault that | momentarily forgot about the 
promises given other nations regarding wool textiles when I very honestly 
answered a question as to how the President's promise to hold wool imports 
at “current levels" could be implemented, 


But as I indicated to George, the cable intimated to other nations 
that we wouldn't discuss the woolen import situation until after the 
International Woo] Meeting, which I understand has been postponed until 
December. This procedure, if made public as it surely will be, will 
make things embarrassing to all of us including the President because 
l arm sure as I can be that the impor: situation will worsen as the weeks 
and months pass. 


We were in rather serious trouble last spring on our short-term 
agreement because of delays and "irternational"” arguments by State 
Department representatives. Although relations have since improved 
and all of us are becoming more realistic, I don't think we are out of the 
woods. Unless we are continually realistic, positive, firm and timely, we 


shall be in trouble with the long-term cotton textile arrangement. 
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And I reiterate that the wool textile situation is getting worse 
and.unless, as George Ball said to me yesterday, "without necessarily 
waiting for the International Wool Meeting we are going to find ways and 
means to implement the President's decision" - (to hold imports at 
current levels which were arvund 17% at the time the President gave his 
promise to the Senators and even less than 17% when you wrote the Wool 
Manufacturers' Association). 








So we still have before us the problem of what to do on wool 
but Iam sure you agree with me that it must be solved. However, the 
textile situation is just a part of a larger problem we face in our relation- 
ships and our actions. | 


As much as I regret having to say it, I think I should point out, 
as a loyal member of the Administration and being interested in seeing 
that the President's promises are met, whatever the industry or the cir- 
cumstances, that the image of the State Department in negotiation or 
Carrying out trade negotiations is not good. This "image" is held by the 
members of both houses of Congress and by the public, especially the 
business community. This is not generally true in other trading nations 
as there is much closer cooperation between business and government 
especially in world trade, and they do not mix as we do our political and 
our commercial, 


Rightly or wrongly our lawmakers and our business people 
feel that the State Department (they usually except the Secretary of State 
as an individual) looks after the interests of other nations and doesn't 
really try to protect the business interests of the U.S, This attitude, if 
true, might have been understandable 10-15 years ago when we were 
trying to help other nations get on their feet but not today when the USA 
is having real competition and continuing problems of trade and balance 
of payments. 


I would fervently hope we can work much closer together in 
the various Departments especially at top levels for too many times we 
find the State Department making unilateral statements or "promises" 
rather than discussing with interested and affected agencies, 
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I would hope also that we will be able to more clearly define 
our U.S, policy regarding our regotiations with other countries on 
trade and commercial matters. 


4 
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Luther H, Hodges 


cc: Honorable George Ball 
Under Secretary of State 
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October 19, 1962 
Dear Mr. Ambassador: 


I am gratified that, even though no specific reply was 
requested, a large number of our Chiefs of Mission have re- 
sponded to Under Secretary Ball's letter of May 11, 1962. 
That letter renewed the call, in conjunction with the in- “ke 
plementation of the State-Commerce Agreement on International \ 
Commercial Activities, for maximum support of the export drive. 


' I am also heartened that our Chiefs of Mission realize \ 
that the Export Expansion Program is not a bureaucratic device Sw 
to export more work to our posts but a fundamental effort to 
increase our exports and thereby to improve our balance of Y 
payments. It is apparent to me, as I know it is to you, that 
there is a direct correlatia between the level of our exports 7 
and our ability to accomplish many of our important foreign . 
policy objectives. nN 

™, 


The Executive, from the President om dom, is vitally —_ 
interested in expanding the volume of American exports. We Re. 
know that in order to succeed we mst have a direct and active | 
participation in trade pranotion by all of our Chiefs of Mission. ~~ 


The role of our Chiefs of Mission is subject to change. What “’ 
was traditional and helpful yesterday may be outmoded and inade- \ 
quate today. I have came to the conclusia that this is the case ~.. 
as regards trade pranction. Mission Chiefs, their deputies, and ~~. 
indeed all top officials of the mission have many acquaintances e\ 
in host government ministries and in business and other circles “ 
who can be sources of trade leads for our mamfacturers and k.> 
« Not only camercial officers but the entire mission 
is obligated to be alert to these opportunities. 


In today's 


Sein Laok, 
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In today's competitive markets we can do no less than our compe- 
titors, short of participating in actual sales or giving unfair cam- 
petitive advantage to onc American company over another. In the ab- 
sence of explicit restrictions in the regulations, it is left to the 
discretion of the Chief of Mission as to how far to go in assisting 
American businessmen establish trade connc-tions. 


Admittedly, competitor nations historically have a larger de- 
pendence on export trade than we. The governments of those countries 
therefore have a deeply imbedded tradition of assistance to their 
traders which they continue to follow. But we have no mean tradition 
ourselves. In the early years of our Repudlic, our Ambassadors and 
Consuls had a primary mission of promoting our commerce and trade, 
and made a significant contribution to the success of the "clipper 
ship" era in world commerce. Perhaps we need to recapture some of 
the zeal of our forebears, for we are in tne export business not just 
for today and tomorrow but for the long haul. Accordingly, I am re- 
questing that you as well as your principal aides be alert to and seek 
out export opportunities for American business. 


I should like to add.a word about relations between the mission 
and the local American business community. Where such a community 
exists, the success of your trade promotion effort is heavily dependent 
upon the strength of these relations. 


I therefore urge that you re-examine this situation as it concerns 
your mission as well as the Consular Officers under your supervisian. 
Many Ambassadors have found it useful to meet regularly with the leaders 
of the American business ccmmnity in order to brief them on foreign 
policy developments and to obtain from them whatever assistance they 
may have to offer in both foreign policy and trade promotion matters. 

I am confident that such ccoperation cannot help but work to our 
mutual benefit. 
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Memorandum of Conversation 
CONFIDENTIAL — pate: Nov. 27, 1962 
SUBJECT: Trade Expansion Act 


PARTICIPANTS: Governor Herter 
J. Robert Schaetzel 
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Mr. Herter said he was not quite sure why he had accepted the job 
and that in his discussion of the matter with the President he had 
made it quite clear that his willingness to take it on turned on a 
broad mandate. As this was the kind of task outlined by the President, 
Mr. Herter had asked if he would be prepared to give him a letter to 
this effect, which the President had done the following day. Mr. Herter 
also said that he had an understanding that he would take time off from 
the job as he was no longer as young as he once was. Mr. Herter 
indicated that David Bell and Mike Feldman had been in touch with him 
and they had promised to bring before him the draft Executive Order. te 
He also showed me a memorandum from Mike Feldman which indicated =. 
again the broad concept of the position suggested earlier by the . 
President. Mr. Herter said he expected to be sworn in on December 10 
but that he would be going away on December 17 until early in January a 
d@e to a previous commitment. 


We discussed at some length the problems of staff, oN 


to the White House and the State Department. Mr. Herter seemed to 
accept the merits of a simple Executive Order with no reference to 
intradepartmental committees other than the "Agency." set forth in » 
the Act. He seemed intrigued by the manner in which the Department ™ 
might support his efforts as I outlined it to him. I said that there 
were four parts of the Department which should be considered an 
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extension of his own staff, the principal point being the Economic 
Bureau, then the Legal Adviser's office, my responsibility and, 

r finally, the Public Affairs area. I suggested that one responsible 
officer in each of these bureaus should te designated as individuals 
on whom Governor Hertex and his staff hac priority claim. In other 
words the work of Mr. Herter's office was their first order of 
business. I said that in addition there ought to be a more senior 
group willing to work with him and be of assistance at any juncture. 
In this connection I suggested Griff Johnson, Abe Chayes, Bob 
Manning and myself. (I had earlier had a chance to discuss this 
type of arrangement with Dave Bell who felt it was entirely 
sensible.) 


As far as his own staff was concerned it was clear that 
Mr. Herter was almost overwhelmed by the volume of congratulations, 
inquiries and suggestions. He told me Gossett was about 95 per cent 
firm as his Deputy. He was impressed by the amount of White House 
support and McNamara's endorsement of the man. One reservation was 
Gossett's own ambition to be President of the Bar Association which 
seemed a likely prospect if he were to remain outside the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Herter took a telephone call while I was there and said 
subsequently that some people seem to be pulling back a bit from 
Gossett but he personally felt a commitment had been made and he 
wanted to move ahead with the appointment. 


Mr. Herter said he had also had a discussion with Mike Rashish 
and that the latter was very sensitive about his status, the 
emoluments of the job and the "need" for a special position to carry 
on effective intradepartmental work. In this connection Mr. Herter 
said he did not like the idea of more than one Deputy. We discussed 
as well the dangers implicit in establishing several positions 
requiring Senatorial confirmation in that this would turn the 
Governor into a focal point for special interest group pressures. 
H@ said he had already had recommendations from the textile industry 
that Hickman Price should be a Deputy; there were also recommendations 
coming from the agriculture interests. Due to the limitations of 
the Act, the Governor thought it might be necessary to go back to 
the Congress for authority to hire a small staff. I said that in 
my view, if he were to start out with himself, Gossett and Mike 
Rashish he would have an ideal nucleus, 
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I discussed quite candidly with Mr. Herter the problem he would 
have to deal with in Mike Feldman. I said that I approached this 
subject not in any ad hominem fashion or indeed in terms of policy 
disagreements between the Department and Feldman but rather that the 
Governor and Feldman had different concepts about the objectives to 
be served by the Trade Expansion Act. The Governor agreed that it 
was his task to keep uppermost the broad national interest and 
particularly to mobilize those United States interests which would 
support Trade Expansion authority. 


Mr. Herter's reservation about an early trip to Europe as well 
as involvement in such problems as the wool issue are due to his 
desire to brief himself. He emphasized his need to know more about 
the way the legislation would work. Nonetheless, he said he would 
be willing to meet with Walter Hallstein if the latter happened to 
come to Washington on December 7 or 8 (subsequently ruled out by a 
telegram from Brussels). 


Mr. Herter brought up the wool problem himself. He had dis- 
cussed the matter with Mike Feldman, and quoted the latter as saying 
his letter was not a commitment to the textile industry. Governor 
Herter said he was somewhat at a loss to see how the language could 
be interpreted as other than a form of commitment. I took the 
occasion to outline the situation as we saw it following, but not 
referring to Mr. Ball's memorandum to Mr. Feldman, It is clear that 
Mr. Herter is not anxious to be drawn into the middie of this 
difficult problem. His feeling seems to be that either it should be 
kept in abeyance until he can look into it and have a major voice 
in the decision or that it should be settled by others and that he 
will then take over a finished piece of business. 


In a considerable discussion of the agricultural question, 
Mr. Herter was appreciative of the European interest in expanding 
agricultural production, their extensive agricultural pressures, 
and a realistic awareness that Secretary Freeman and others in 
Washington are to some extent transferring domestic agricultural 
pressures onto the European scene. He also was aware of the danger 
that the Department of Agriculture might want to make excessive use 
of the Trade Expansion Program as a means of dealing with difficult 
internal political problems. 
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I outlined in some detail the evolving situation in Europe, the 
new difficulties in the UK-Six negotiations, the fact that one cannot 
assume automatic European interest in moving quickly and broadly on 
trade negotiations. I also outlined to him the problem on poultry 
and the reasons why we were laying such emphasis on this commodity. 
He showed a keen awareness of the economics of the poultry business 
and the extent to which Europeans are already and will increasingly 
in the future employ in Europe the advanced poultry production 
techniques developed in the United States. 


Governor Herter asked me about the private organizations 
active in this field and how they should be used in the future. He 
particularly inquired into the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy. I said they certainly should be kept in being and should 
be encouraged to do two tasks: first, to generate support in Eurozge 
for a major reciprocal reduction of trade barriers and, second, to 
support him domestically against the special interest groups. For 
specific information I suggested that I have Mrs. Morgan get in 
touch with him, noting that she had done very effective’ work in 
this area for Howard Peterson. He welcomed this suggestion and I 
arranged for Mrs. Morgan to see him the following day. 


We also discussed some of the demands he was already receiving 
from organizations asking him to speak or meet with them. He said 
he was turning all of these down. As he had mentioned Blough of 
the Business Advisory Council, I said Jean Monnet had been asked to 
meet with the same group in January. Mr. Herter felt it would be 
helpful if Monnet and he could meet with a key group such as Blough 
and his associates during January at the time of Monnet's visit. 


Mr. Herter asked if it would be possible to get Ambassadors 
Tuthill and Leddy and Evans over to meet with him in January. I 
said this was an excellent idea and we would be glad to arrange it 
at his convenience, 
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A3) THE WOOL TEXTILE IMPORT proBLem [AC TEE, Lust 378 


A. Commitments to contain wool textile imports have been made Te 
repeatedly: > (2\ 





1961 May 2 -- The President's 7-Point Textile Program expressed a 
desire to achieve “a basis for trade that will avoid undue disruption 


of established industries. " 


June 30 -- The President to Congressman Vinson stated that the 
contemplated cotton textile negotiations are ‘one of a series of 
efforts ... to get the best possible relief, not only for cotton, 
but for other fibers." 





1962 January -- Lawrence O'Brien to Senator Pastore and Congress- 
man Vinson stated "after the conclusion of the permanent (cotton) 
textile agreement, the problems of tne wool and man-made fiber 
industries will certainly be attacked." 





February 26 -- The President to Congressman Vinson said he had 
“requested the Departments involved to implement my program 
for the wool, man-made fiber, and silk divisions of the industry." 





May 10 -- Hickman Price, Jr. to the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers said "The President's Cabinet Textile Committee 
last Monday appointed a three man ad hoc committee to consider 
and report upon, as rapidly as possible, the implemertstion of 

the President's 7-Point program relating to textile products 
manufactured from fibers other than cotton." 





August 7 -- Myer Feldman to the National Association of Wool 


Manufacturers said “we intend ... to prevent market disruption 
such as would result from an increase over current levels of im- 
ports." 


August 24 -- The President to a group of Senators and Congressmen 
reaffirmed the intention to “hold impo:ts of wool textiles to 
° current levels." 


December 11 -- Michael Blumenthal, Deputy Assistant Secretary 

of State, to the International Wool Stud Group, stated "there is ... 
a commitment by the President to the Industry that ... the Admini- 
stration will not permit excessively large imports or rapidly 

rising imports, which have a disruptive effect, effectively to destroy 
the stability and the survival of all sectors of this industry." 








\ JS 1963 January 18 -- Senator Pastore told newsmen that ‘the President 
promised to propose within a month measures to limit (wool 4 
textile) imports. " 
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B. Import Level has risen rapicly in the latter half of 1962, either on the 
previous ‘raw wool) method of calculating the ratio of imports to 
domestic consumption or on the new (all-fibers on the wool systems) 
method. By the previous method the ratio for 1962 is 20.2 
(Exhibit 1), which is 36% higher than 1961 and 9% higher than 1960. 
By the new method the ratio for 1962 is 18.0 (Exhibit 2), and the 
increase is greater -- 40% over 1961 and 15% over 1960. 





By either method imports have increased above those that members 
of the Congress and the industry understood would be maintained, 
and the prospect is for further substantial increases. 


C. Various solutions have been studied, so far without finding an entirely 
acceptable one: 





Agreements have been explored in indirect ways but not ona 
direct government to government approach. Some are 
reluctant to pursue this solution in view of possible inter- 


national reactions. 





Tariffs are high already, and preliminary investigations 
indicate that legal limits would prevent adequate increases 
to make this a meaningful solution. Experience on higher 
fabric tariffs has already shown this approach to be ineffective 
as exporters adjust to the higher rates. In addition, rates 
sufficient to deter lower wage countries would exclude EEC 


countries entirely. 


OEP has been held out to interested members of Congress and 
the industry as a last resort solution, 


D. Recommended action: While some think it unwise to make an all out 
effort on a direct government to government approach to achieve 
an international agreement, this remains the most feasible 
solution, The countries involved have been well prepared for 





bl 
such an approach but understandably are not going to take the 
initiative and are going to put up at least a show of resistance. 
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EXHIBIT 1 FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 12 February 1963 


! UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS OF WOOL TEXTILES 
‘ (except carpets) 28 
For Selected Periods 


Millions of Pounds 
OF RAW WOOL EQUIVALENT 





Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E 
May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1957 1953 1959 1960 1961 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 














Tops and Yarn 3.2 3.7 9.4 9.8 8.9 11.9 12.5 12.8 13.0 13.4 13.9 14.3 14.9 


Woven Fabric 16.0 16.4 22.7 29.6 19.2 18.0 19.3 20.5 21.5 22.0 22.2 22.1 22.2 























Apparel 6.7 6.6 11.8 13.7 13.7 14.4 15.2 16.5 18.1 20.4 21.6 22.5 22.8 

Other 2.0 1.8 2.1 2.2 3.7 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.6 

Sub-Total 27.9 23.5 46.0 55.4 45.5 50.2 52.9 55.7 58.5 61.8 63.6 64.7 65.5 

Woven Fabric 

thru Virgin Islands .9 1.9 2.9 3.4 3.7 3.9 4.2 4.7 
TOTAL IMPORTS 51.1 54.8 58.6 61.9 65.5 67.5 69.0 70.2 

RATIO TO 10.5 12.0 15.1 18.7 14.9 156.0 15.9 16.6 17.4 i8.2 18.7 18.9 19.1 

CONSUMPTION 

ON SUB TOTAL 

RATIO TO : 15.3 16.4 17.1 18.0 i9.0 19.6 19.9 20.2 

CONSUMPTION 

ON TOTAL 
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EXHIBIT 2 FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 4 March 1963 
UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS OF WOOL TEXTILES 
e (except carpets) 
For Selected Periods 
Millions of Pounds 
OF ALL FIBER EQUIVALENT 
Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E Y/E 
May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 1962 
Tops and Yarns 3.7 4.2 10.6 11.2 10.1 13.5 14.1 14.5 14.7 15.2 15.7 16.2.16.9 
Woven Fabric 18.1 18.6 25.7 33.6 21.8 20.4 21.9 23.2 24.4 25.0 25.2 25.1 25.2 
Apparel 7.6 7.5 13.4 15.6 i5.6 16.4 17.3 18.7 20.6 23.1 24.5 25.5 25.8 
Other 2.3 2.0 2.4 2.5 4.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.4 
Sub-Total 31.7 32.3 52.1 62.9 51.6 56.9 60.0 63.1 66.4 70.1 72.1 73.4 74.3 
Woven Fabric 
Thru Virgin Islands 1.1 2.2 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.4 4.8 5.3 
TOTAL. IMPORTS 58.0 62.2 66.2 70.0 74.1 76.5 78.2 7° 6 
RATIO TO 8.4 9.5 i2.3. 15.7 12.9 13.3 14.2 14.6 15.3 16.1 16.3 16.8 17.0 
CONSUMPTION 
ON SUB TOTAL 
RATIO TO 
CONSUMPTION 13.6 14.7 15.2 16.0 16.9 17.1 17.7 18.0 
ON TOTAL 














THE WHITE HOUSE US (a) 
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harch 7, Lhe 3/1 


MEMORANDUM FOR TIIE PRESIDENT 
Subject: Wool Textile Problem 


In anticipation of your talk tomorrow with Scnator 
Pastore, here are my views on the current woo] textile 
situation: 


In attempting to fulfill its commitment to the 
industry, the Administration has two possible courses of 
action: 


We can seek an agreement with the exporting 
countrics; or we can take unilateral action. 





The cffort of the Administration to secure an 
agreement has not been successful and in the present circum- 
stances could not be successful withcut the use of coercive 
measures. [Even if coercion were successful, its use would 
foredoom hopes of success in the Kennedy Round, and might 
jeopardize the cotton textile agreemcnt. 


There are manifold risks invclved in taking 
unilateral action, whether taken under the national security 
provisions, the escape clause provision or pursuant to new 
legislation. United States trade policy is already under 
suspicion und attack in Europe. To take such action in 
the wake of the ERC rejection of the Uk, and the current 
Japanese contortions in adjusting themselves to the restric- 
tions under the cotton textile agreement would provide tlie 
basis for violent attacks upon the United States and would 

© strengthen the French position that United States trade 
policy is essentially protectionist. 


Any such development at this time would impair 
our nesotiating position on the eve of the important 
Ministerial Conference of the GATT, which is to take »lace 
in May, and inevitably would seriousiy weaken our negotiat- 
ing position in the Kennedy Round, The effect of unilateral 
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action would be mitigated if it came after a finding of 
injury under the escape clause provisions of the Trade 
Expansion Act. 


Any unilateral action to establish quotas at this 
time, regardless of how it was taken, would require under 
the GATT the payment of compensation to the exporting 
countries involved, in the form of decreased tariffs on 
other items. The persons of the large compensation required 
undoubtedly would have a substantial impact upon other seg- 
ments of the economy, including loss of employment. If 
the compensation offered were rejected, as it could be, 
the impact of retaliatory action would be even greater 
and more damaging because we could not control it. 


The Kennedy Round of negotiations provides the 
best opportunity to work out a satisfactory arrangement 
for wool textiles. It could be a product of the broad 
give-and-take exchange of concessions that will occur 
there. 


It must be emphasized, however, that we are not 
in a position to give any assurance that we will emerge 
from those negotiations with a package that is satisfactory 
to the wool textile industry. 


pecia 4s. 9. Yee day 


for Trade Negotiations 
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WASHINGTON 
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March 7, 1963 5 L>\ 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Your Meeting with Senator Pastore on Wool Textiles 


You are seeing Senator Pastore tomorrow at 10:00 A, M, 
As I think Mike Feldman has already reported to you, the group 
of some thirty industry people and three union leaders who met 
with Governor Herter went in expecting no satisfaction and got 
none, Herter talked to them about what had been done, and about 
problems of compensation and retaliation that a negotiation would 
raise. Mr. Blumenthal told them why past attempts at negotiation 
had failed, As agreed, Governor Herter did not promise them that 
he would try to do something for wool textiles as part of the general ; 
trade negotiations, The consensus of Governor Herter and Secre- we 
tary Ball (see attached papers) on what you can safely say to Senator a 
Pastore is: Z 


l, The present situation in Europe is radically different 
from that in which your promise to him was made, The European 
countries, and especially the UK, are feeling edgy about their own 
trade problems, and any renewed attempt to negotiate an agreement 
will be even less likely to be successful now than previously. Al- 
though we have already made a substantial effort through Blumenthal 
and Wyndham White, their record of lack of success is clear, 
Accordingly, if we try to negotiate a wool textiles agreement now, it 
is our best judgment that it would fail, Further, the effort itself is 
likely to destroy the cotton textile agreement, because the Japanese 
are already complaining about our administration of it, and to poison 
the atmosphere in Europe for a general trade negotiation, The surplus 
in our trade with Europe is almost $2 billion; this is a handy measure 
of the ecomomic importance to us of expanding our trade through the 
success of the Kennedy round negotiation, 





2. We can bring up the wool matter again in the course of 
the general negotiations next year, We cannot be certain that even 
then we will be “ee the probability of success at that time 
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is greater, because the problems of compensation can be dealt with 
in terms of the general deal that we make with the Europeans rather 
than separately. Further, since we will be making a general deal, 
the problemof retaliation will be avoided, If we do not avoid retalia- 
tion, we may find that the imposition of quotas on wool would lead 

to harm to industries in a much more sensitive and difficult position 
than the woolen manufacturers, The larger woolen manufacturers 
are prosperous, and the smaller ones who are not, are being affected 
by causes other than imports, 
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a Dear Mr. President: ‘ 


r I am enclosing a Mesorandus which raises two 
a" - points on which I hope I say have your decision 
'.»°@F judgment within the reasonsbly near future. 





In view of the fact that the second question 
in particular has political implications, I heve 
taken the liberty of gen a copy of this 
Memorandum to each member of your Cabinet, and 
to Ted Sorensen and Larry O'Brien. I have also 
asked them to express any views in order that 
you might have the benefit of ie! comments ev 
care to make. These should a1] be in hand within 
a week and if at that time you would wish me to 
oo this matter with you, I shall be glad to 

Oo $0. 


Most sincerely yours, 


Christian A. Herter 
Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations 


The President 
The White House 
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THE wire House TAC /20/> 


WASHINGTON 


-April 17, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


THE PRESIDENT 


There are two matterson which a determination by you in the 
near future will be essential in order that we can proceed 
with participations for the coming round of tariff and trade 
negotiations. 


1. The Trade Expansion Act requires that you present 

to the Tariff Commission a public list of articles, consist- 
ing of five categories, on which both the Tariff Commission 
and this office would hold hearings and report to you within 

a period of not more than six months. The less important cat- 
egories are those dealing with (1) tropical products, (2) cer- 
tain agricultural products, (3) items subject to tariff duties 
of S per cent or less, (4) items on which 80 per cent of world 
trade is confined to the Common Market and the United States 
(probably only airplanes and some edible vegetable oils). The 
fifth category, and the most important one, covers products on 
which the United States can negotiate tariff reductions up to 
50 per cent spread over a period of not less than five years. 


On this latter category, the law requires that the United 
States reserve from any negotiation all articles where escape 
clause action has been taken or where a finding has been made 
that articles (i.e. petroleum products) are subject to quota 
limitations for reasons of national security. Other reserva- 
tions which the United States might make would come in that 
group of articles where affirmative escape clause action had 
been taken by the Tariff Commission but had. not been approved 
by the Executive. These, at the request of the affected indus- 
try, would require re-study by the Tariff Commission in the 
light of present conditions. You would, of course, be free 
to exempt further articles after you had studied the summary 
of the hearings and received advice from the Tariff Commission, 
this office, and other government agencies. 
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The question to be decided deals with the all inclusive- 
ness of the articles which are to be published and furnished 
. to the Tariff Commission. It is my recommendation that all 
items subject to tariffs, with the exception of those noted 
above, should be presented by you to the Tariff Commission 
for the appropriate hearings and report to you by the Tariff 
Commission and this office. 


This office has already received a number of requests 
from manufacturers that certain products be excepted from the 
list to be published and sent by you to the Tariff Commission. 
I feel that it would be a scrious ristake if the Executive, 
whether through this office or on recommendation of any other 
interested agency of our Government, made an arbitrary deter- 
mination that such items should be excluded from the list. To 
do so would involve a —s on certain: products without the 
benefit of the investigating and reporting procedure provided 
for in the Trade Expansion Act, and if granted in certain cases 
would subject you to the criticism of having played favorites 
based purely on Executive judgment and seriously impair our 
negotiating position. I therefore hope that you will approve 
publishing and sending to the Tariff Commission the full list 
with the exceptions required by law as recommended above. 


2. While we cannot at this moment fix with precision the 
date at which we will have completed the procedures required 
‘by law in order to allow us to enter into the next round of 
Apri, 1904,” it nevertheless would appear that the 15th of 





April, 1964, would be the earliest practicable date. It is 
impossible to estimate how long these negotiations might last, 
but those familiar with this type of negotiation and the very 
large issues which are involved in it make an estimate of six 
months. Should such a timetable be accurate, this would mean 
a conclusion of the negotiations in the middle of October, 
1964, a date which would precede the Presidential elections 
by a brief span of time. We have had from some Europeans who 
will be directly involved in the negotiations, expressions of 

© opinion that we would not want to complete negotiations until 
the Presidential election was over. 


The question on which I should like your judgment is 


the question of timing. We could perhaps conclude the negotia- 
tions in (1) a three months period (which I doubt), (2) drag 
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out the negotiations so that announcement of any agreement 
would not come until after the elections, or (3) indicate 
. that we should prefer not to begin negotiations until perhaps 


June @f Juiy ©& 1904, thereby Making sorta that they wou 
ded until late in the year of 1964. 


not have been conclu 
My reason for raising this question at this timo is 

that it is expected that at the May 16th Ministerial Meeting u 

of GATT, a date for the beginning of negotiations will be 

definitely set. The Working Party now sitting in Geneva, 

which is preparing the agenda for that Ministerial meeting, 

will undoubtedly make a recommendation for a specific date, 

and therefore it would be desirable if we could express our 

views as soon as possible. 





(Leste k. Nete 
Christian A. Herter 


Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations 
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April 24, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR GOVERNOR HERTER 


Subject: Trade Negotiations 


The President asked me to write you in response to the two 
questions you raise in your memorandum of April 17. 


The President approves your recommendation that all items 
subject to tariffs, with the exception of those noted in your 
memorandum, should be presented to the Tariff Commission 
for appropriate hearings and report to you and to the President. 


Your second question is more complicated. The President 
shares your doubts concerning prompt consideration of the 
actual negotiations. They will probably be sufficiently complex 
to take a minimum of 6 months. Accordingly, even if they begin 
during the latter part of April 1964, it is unlikely that they can 
be concluded before November 1964. 


Larry O'Brien shares your feeling that they should not be an 

issue in the campaign, Certainly, the worst thing that could 
happen would be to have the results of the negotiations announced 
just before the election. However, assuming that our estimate of 
the length of time they would take is accurate, we could begin the 
negotiations late in April, and they would just be coming to an end 
at the time of the election, There would be no publicity until some- 
time after the election. 


On the other hand, if we deferred initiating the negotiations until 
June or July, there might be a serious risk that they would not be 
concluded until sometime in 1965, and we see no reason for 
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holding them up that long. Therefore, assuming that it is still 
your feeling that the negotiations will continue beyond election 


day, the President feels they should be initiated toward the end 
of April. 


Myer Feldman 


Deputy Special Counsel 
to the President 
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~U--=cT: EDC and Trade Negotiations. 








ous oct ANTS: 
For United States: For Luxembourg: 
leting Secretary of State, Mr. George Bal Foreign Minister Eugéne Schaus 
L.ssistent Soeveseey of State, Mr. Willia: Tyler Chief of Protocol, Lw:embourg 
SiG, pa sador or wil - Rivkin Foreign Office, Mr. Andre Ph 
Ce rane 9} Soe fairs, Mr. George R. A.drews 
vw peete E/CPT Amembassy ROME 
RPEC™ STR ’ BONN 
WE-3 Amembassy LUXEMBOURG e LONDON 
E-2 BRUSSELS US Mission GENCVA for GATT 
E/oT PARIS 
E/TA ° THE HAGUE 








r CR Te RIK FoR DISTEMUIY [Ake . : 
Mr. Ball said that he was glad to be able to continue the discussion ith 


Mr. Schaus which they had had tho previous day with the President. Hr. 2a. 
continued that, as the President had mace clear, the development of the £3: 
posivion on trade negotiations was a matter of real concern to us. We lo=:: 
forvard to the negotiations resulting ir. real liberalization of trade.The <5 sas 
Gefinite positions on two matters, Mr. Ball stressed. Firstly, we felt tt... 
acricultural comnodities should be included in the trade negotiations. ii-. >= ¥/ 
noted that the Poreign Minister, during his conversation with the Presiconyg iad 
expressed agreement in principle to the inclusion of agriculture, despite <.. 
difficulties involved. Secondly, Hr. Bill emphasized the necessity for ccco > cance 
of the principle of linear tariff cuts icross the board with only a limited .x~ 
ception list. We had been advised before drafting the Trade Expansion Act <=; 
some mombers of the EEC, including the French, that the principle of lincar cuts 
was the oly basis on which the EXC could negotiate, and that for structusc: 
reasons negotiations on a commodity by commodity basis would not be foasivls for 
the EZC. Therefore, we had drafted the Trade Expansion Act to ~» ‘Siate ca a 
linear cut basis. Our experience durine the Dillon Round a y. 9 conltiscod 

the difficulty of negotiating on a commodity by commodity bas.s. 


Mr. Ball noted that the French had raised the ecretement problem. j{.ss + i2c 
tariffs fall within a narrow spectrwa in tho middle. ‘Gm the other hand, “.. all 
continued, while there are some hish US sariffs, we have many low tariff ...=3 

; and there are, moreover, many on tho free list. As an example of a US le: wsriff 
‘ Kr. Ball cited the case of automobiles, in which the US duty is oly 6%, as conpared 
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+o the EDC tariff of 22%. Mr. Ball said he had had to explain to the 
US Congress that a reduction from 28% to 224 for the 

as 2 reduction from 6% to 6% for us. A cut 
poooably result in more trade than a 59% cut in a low tariff. ref 
we feel that there is no real problema in c 
French do. We believe that a lincar cit is 


re 
principle of linear cuts, without injection 
proposals. 


Mr. Schaus replied that he thoucht the Six would be prepared for a 
lincar cut. His personal opinion was that this was tho only method which 
cculd be adopted. He continued that unile exceptions should be as rare a3 
possible, there would definitely have to be exceptions. Mr. Schaus thon 
said that he imagined that in many cases US tariffs would be hishor tuca 
equivalent Duropean tariffs. If a ¢9% US tariff wero reduced by hall 
to 30%, the US would still have 30% protection, while a comparable rocuctica 
of a lower Zuropean tariff from 20% tc 10% would provide practically ro 
protection. Mr. Ball indicated that we were prepared to examine the <<<. 
in such instances. Foreign Minister Schaus then raised the question <«. 
the US reaction, as expressed by Mr. Blumenthal in Geneva, to the rocen: 
220 proposals based om the French ecretement formla. Mr. Schaus quo:2< 
from a message from EEC representatives at Geneva, saying that the US 
reaction to these proposals had been very negative. The US Represen*a-.+. 
(Mr. Blweenthal) was reported to have said that the US could not sa:- 
ticipate in the trade negotiations if they were based on the ecretemon. 

Tinciple. Mr. Schaus remarked that he thought this was "too radical” 
(i.e., extreme) a position by the United States. : 


overstated. 

Mr. Ball replied thatne felt that the aw 

foel that this is really not a very large pr . Broplen. on Toasted 
~- exist, we are willing to examine individual cases. However, under she ..... 
Sxpansion Act, reciprocity in cuts is required, which is difficult so -.:...- 


cile with the French ecretement formula. We also have much more on <0 
free list than the EEC and have many low tariff products in ajicition. 


Mr. Schaus asked whether he coulis speak frankly and p-soceeded to . .. 
the recomwndation*from the ZC representatives at Goneva that he (Sc.x...) 
should stress to the US Goverswwnt how important the question of U5 =... 
tariffs is to the EEC. The message went on to say that the EEC had n<*+ 5+ 
~ taken a position om the US proposals for inclusion of agriculture in ts 
\ negotiations but that it would be "difficult" for the EEC to accept «he 
US proposals. 7 


*to him In reply 
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— a ee eee ee ee He noted that 
telore drafting the Trade Expansion ist, we had discussed the question of 
linear cuts y+ Rg the French, Germans, and othors as woll as with the ESC 
Coumsissicn. Wobody had mentioned the ecretement problem at that tine. 
Tnerefore, tho French, by raising it now, were interposing an objection 
acter the fact. We do not know whether the motivation behind the French 
proposals is to create an obstacle to the negotiations or whethor it is a 
Gaestion of principle. We do not think the ecretement problem is as serious 
as the E2C does, and believe Se Se ee SS ee oo 2 Gee 
of good will later. We could perhaps also make-a serious issue out of the 
fact that we have so many items on the free list. Mr. Schaus agreed that 
there might be a possibility that the French are using the ecretement issue 
as a pretext. On the other hand, if «he French do have serious objections, 
it would be better for them to air them now than at the very end, as in 
the case of the UK/EDC negotiations. Mr. Schaus felt that basically tie 
French were not opposed to negotiations and that they would not risk the 
isolation involved in opposing them. At the same time, Mr. Schaus remarked, 
the French were not alone in their position and there were other mombers of 
the Six who were "quite hard" ("assez dum"). Mr. Schaus mentioned Cemuny 
and Italy as supporting a liberal policy along with Luxonmbourg. 


It would be helpful, Mr. Ball s:ated, if at the May 7-9 EEC Ministerial 
Meeting, the US view were fully understood. The US view, he reiterated, is 
that the principle of acrosse-the-boar.: cuts be accepted. Mr. Tyler added 
taat the Buropeans should understand that Congress authorized the President 
in the Trade Expansion Act to negotiave only on a basis of rwciprocity. 


iz. Schaus remarked that the Trude Expansion Act was drafted on 10 
assumption that Britain would be a mei.ber of the EEC. Since it appcars 
certain that Britain will not be a member of the EEC for some time, tho 
utility of the Act has perhaps been lessened. Mr. Ball replied thas wiile 
it was true that tho Act did provide for 100% reduction in tariffs for 
those items comprising 60% of our trade (as would have been the case i: 


the UK were a member) this was secondary to the central element in the ct 
providing for 50% reduction regardless of the volume of trade. In fact, 
e Mir. Ball continued, some Buropeans hac felt that 100% roduction in 


tariffs might even compromise the integrity of the Community 
the elements of cohesion in the Comunity. 


by 
In response to a question by Mr. Schaus, Mr. Ball said that wo wow 

—s the whole problem of anti-dinping and would be prepared to discuss 

S with the EEC. We are considering <n intermmational approach to the F voolem, 
although the US position has not yet toen fully formilated. Mr. pall : ‘3.3he 
cated that we were also prepared to discuss other non-tariff problexs ow, 
in reply to Mr. Schaus, stated that we were prepared to discuss cereal prices 
on @ global basis in the Ceroals Committee in GATT. 


Kr. Schau3 / 
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wir. Schaus emphasized that he wis very glad to mow US thinking on / 
vizscs important problems since he would be presiding over the Hay 7-9 E&C 
Council sseting. He would, he indicated, "do his desi" at this mectinz. 
{nc mnegoviations would have to succeec, he stated. They would be a test 
of tac continuation of the EEC as well as of the EEC's relations with the 
U.S. At the same time, Hr. Schaus inzsisted ("J'Insiste") that the U.S. 
uncerstanc the problems of the EEC anc be ready.to make certain concessions. 
Mr. Tyler observed that much depends cn our respective attitudesn=* being 
too rigid. Mr. Schaus stated that the climate in the EEC is "difficult" 
which maxes it difficult to reach agreement. :; 


Mr. Ball said it was important for Europe to understand that, althoush 
there was naturally disappointment in the US about the rupture of the UK/ZEC 
negotiations, thore had been no loss cf faith in the EEC and in iis ultimate 
success. Far from wishing to have the Five attempt to frustrate intcgration, 
we wish to have the Six keep up momentum toward integration. 


Mr. Schaus asked whether he should understand that the US supports 
the continuing development of the ZEC and does not wish it to retrozress. 
ir. Ball agreed. Mr. Schaus continuec that he had asked this becauso 
anucngst the Six there are some elements that feel that no further forward 
steps should be taken until the UX is admitted as a member. Mr. Ball 
answered that he did not think the US could endorse that view. The £20 
would have to continue to move forwarc to leave. Mr. Schaus said the Ux od 
vicw was Similar to Mr. Ball's and noted that he had reacted against 
vencencies within the EXC to "freeze" the situation. He continued that 
it seemed to him that the April 2 EEC Council meeting had resulted in the 
renewal of forward movement. 


The Schroeder proposals for synchronization were useful, Hr. pall <cit, 
and it would be a mistake to have certain members of the EEC setting pro- 
conditions. Mr. Schaus agreed fully and said that such preconditions sould 
be impossible. Mr. Tyler noted that the German position on agriculture 
might be somewhat difficult. Mr. Schaus replied’ that he did not think war 
the Germans would adhere to their "hard" position on agriculture in the 

‘last analysis, since they wore anxious for the success of tho Kennedy Round. 


In conclusion, Mr. Ball said thet it had been a great pleasure <0 .iscuss 
these matters with the Foreimm Hinister and that we would look forara is wie 
results of the forthcoming ExC Council meeting. He continued that Lw:o--cur 
had played an important role and would continue to. Mr. Schaus replicd ~:at 
tho Suture of Luxembourg could cnly be assured in an integrated Durope ia 
partnership with the United States. Ir. Tyler observed that we were cor--ato 
tnat in itr. Schaus we had a Chairvan of the EEC Council who understood ~..se 
basic truths. iir. Tyler noted that Mr. Schaus had presided over the =-> 
Council during other crises, as in the discussions of a common agriculvarcl 

. policy last year. Mr. Schaus said tha: he had had to act as the spokesman 
of the Six at that time, with the result that he had to express the view or 
tio least comaon denominator. Ne comonted that mich had been learncd since th@. 
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Trade negotiations and EEC matters discussed in scheduled call today MX 
on Acting Secretary Ball by FonMin Schaus during State Visit Grand Duchess 
Charlotte. 

Ball reiterated President's statement yesterday in separate meeting that 
development EEC position on trade negotiations matter great concern to us. We \~ 
look forward real liberalization trade resulting from negotiations. US has aN 
definite positions on two matters: firstly, inclusion agriculture in trade 
negotiations. Ball recalled Schaus'! statement yesterday to President that 
despite many difficulties, this acceptable in principle. Secondly, Ball stressed 
necessity acceptance principle linear tariff cuts with only limited exception 
list. After negotiation linear cuts, could be adjustment individual commodities, 
US hopes EEC Ministerial Meeting May 7 and GATT Ministerial later will moe .\ 
in EEC accepting principle linear tariff cuts without French ecretement Pron 


posals. Ball noted 50% cut in high tariff iten vould result in greater flow GD 

















/ | 
A trade than 50% cut in low tariff item. “> 
Schaus believed Six prepared for linear cuts. Although exceptions snould\ be 
rare as possible, there would nevertheless have to be exceptions. Schaus J \ 
vehed by: RA = letagraghi wentmanee vod 1 \ 
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" ediilieanea EEC probably had more low-tariff items than US, and problem would be that | 
- 50% cut in high-tariff US items would still result in some protection, whereas 50% 
cut from European low tariff for example of 104 would leave only 5%, affording prac- 
tically no protection. Ball replied we prepared look at facts and examine possible 
exceptions. 

Speaking frankly, Schaus said he thought opinion expressed by Blumenthal in Geneva 
that US could not participate in negotiations based om ecretement principle was "too 
SARLERTE . Schaus read message from EEC reps Geneva urging Schaus impress USO how im 
portant adjustment high US tariffs is to EEC. Message also said US proposal include 
agriculture in negotiations would be "difficult". 

Ball said he would also speak frankly. Bef'ore drafting trade expansion legisla~ 
tion, we had discussed problem informally with French, Germans, and others, as well as 
with EEC Commission. On basis European desire linear cut principle, we drafted TEA 
for linear cuts. Nobody had mentioned ecretement problem at that time. French, in 
raising it now, interposing objection after fact and we wonder if motivation create 
obstacle successful negotiations. US does not believe this problem as serious as 
EEC does. Individual exceptions can be examined and worked out in good faith later. 
Ball also noted US had many items on free list as well as many low tariff products. 

While agreeing possibility French raising ecretement as pretext, Schaus bel ieved 
French would not oppose negotiations in view risk isolation. n other hand, better 
have possible French objections expressed early date than after lengthy negotiations 





as in UK/EEC negotiations. \got 
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pe across board negotiations fully understood at EEC Ministerial meeting May 7.1 
Schaus replied it most important have benefit US thinking since he would chair meting 
and said he would "do his best". Schaus stated he conscious importance success nego- 
tiations both sides, including future EEC itself. Negotiations test continuation EEC 
and success imperative. Schaus emphasized however US mst understand EEC problems and 
make concessions. Climate in EEC was "difficult". 

Schaus also raised anti-dumping question. Ball replied we reviewing whole problem 
and would be prepared discuss it. We considering international approach to BENRXX 
problem although US position not yet fully formlated. In reply questim from Schaus 
Ball indicated we prepared discuss cereal prices om global basis in Cereals Committee 
in GATT. 

Qn broad question future EEC, Ball said although we disappointed failure UK/EEC 
negotiations, we still had faith ultimate success EEC. Far from wishing Five attempt 
frustrate integration, we hope Six keep up momentum toward integration. Schaus said 
he pleased have this clarified because "some elements*® within Six advocate no further 
progress toward integration until UK accepted as member. Schaus thought UK view was 
similar to US view and he had reacted against tendencies to "freeze" situation. He 
thought April 2 Ministerial meeting resulted in renewal forward movement. Ball re- 
marked Schroeder proposals for synchronization were very useful. Schaus agreed and 
said would be impossible situation have some members Six insisting upon preconditions. 
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Mr. Robert Marjolin, Vice President of the Commission, EEC 

Commissioner Jean Rey, Member of the Commission, EEC 

Mr. Louis Rabot, Director General for Agriculture, EEC 
Commission 

Mr. Pierre Millet, Director General for Internal Market, 
EEC Commission , 

Mr. Theodorus Hijzen, Director of General Affairs and 
Relations with International Organizations, Directorate 
General for External Relations, EEC Commission 

Mr. Pierre Schloesser, in the Directorate General for 
External Relations (Specializing in GATT Affairs), EEC 
Commission 

Mr. Pierre Cabuy, Chef de Cabinet Adjoint, Commissioner fey 
(Executive Assistant), EEC Commission 

Mr. Robert Toulemon, Chef de Cabinet, Vice President 
Marjolin (Chief Executive Assistant) EEC Commission 

Mr. Pierre-Emile Fay, Acting Director, Commercial Exchanges 
Directorate General for Overseas Development, EEC 
Conmission 











Honorable Christian A. Herter, Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 

Honorable William T. Gossett, Deputy Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Irwin R. Heages, Agricultural Economist, Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Nerotiations 

Mr. Michael W. Moynihan, Public Affairs Adviser, Office of 
the Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Bernard Norwood, Chairman of Trade Staff Committee, Office 
of the Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

‘Mr, Addison W. Parris, Executive Secretary, Trace Expansion 

= Act Advisory Committee, Office of the Special Representative 

for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. John Rehm, General Counsel to the Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Kenneth Auchincloss, Executive Assistant to the 
Special Representative for Trade Nersotiations 

ir. Lawrence B. Krause, Economic Consultant to the Special 
Representative for Trade Nerotiations 
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Hon. Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary of Agriculture 

Hon. Roland R. Renne, Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Raymond Ioanes, Director, Foreign Agriculture Service, 
Department of Agriculture 

Mr. A. Richard DeFelice, Acting ‘Assistant Administrator for 
International Affairs, Department of Agriculture 


Hon. Robert McNeill, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Trade Policy 
Department of Commerce 

Mr. Lawrence Fox, Director, Office of Commercial and Financial 
Policy, Vepartment of Commerce 





Mr. Morton Pomeranz, International Activities Assistant, 
Resources Program Staff, Office of the Secretary, Department 
of the Interior 


Hon. G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

lion, Michael W. Blumenthal, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Mr. Leonard Weiss, Director of Trade and Finance, Department 
of State 

ir. Hoyt Price, General Counsel, U. S. Mission to European 
Economic Communities, Brussels, Belgium 


Mr. Ralph Hirschtritt, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of Treasury, Treasury Department 


Mr. Robert Schwenger, Chief, Division of Foreign Economic 
Policy, Office of International Organization Affairs, 
Department of Labor 


TIME AND PLACE 
750 a. m., May 3, 1963, in the Executive Office Builcines 


SUBJECT 
Agricultural Problems in Forthcoming Trade Negotiations 
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The morning's conversation centered upon the possibility of 
arranging new Interim Agreements on agriculture to cover the 
period during which the Kennedy Round negotiations take place. 
There was also aiscussion of opening negotiations under the 
Standstill Agreements concluded during the Dillon Round. 


The United States position, as presented by Undersecretary 
Murphy and Mr. Blumenthal, was that negotiations on agricultural 
products, particularly commodity agreements on cereals and wheat, 
are likely to be long and difficult. Since it will be so long 
before the agreements take shape, we feel that at the outset the 
parties to negotiations should make a simple statement to the 
effect that ben the course of negotiations, they will make 
no change in regulations or policy that would adversely affect 
the access of agricultural imports into their markets. 


The new Agreements need be no more complicated, Undersecretary 
Murphy maintained, than the Standstill Agreement on quality 
wheat. The principle would be the same as that reflected in 
the Standstill Agreements concluded in 1961. This principle is 
regarded by the United States as a test of how agricultural 
trade is to operate. Since the Dillon Pound, Governor Herter 
said, U. S. experience has led us to fear that in the period 
while negotiations are in procress, we may be faced with a 
sudden change in the status quo of our agricultural access to 
the EEC which will require us to negotiate on a new basis. 


Mr. Rey anc Nr. Rabot then described the Commission's view as 
follows: the Cereals and Meat Croups, they agreed, should be 
set up to try to work out commodity agreements. It will be 
difficult enough, however, to obtain these agreements, and the 
problem would be further complicated and deliberations much 
delayed if the negotiating parties had to spend time arranging 
an Interim Agreement. Such an Agreement would create considerable 
problems among the Six and would poe be quite difficult to 
obtain. The EEC countries, said . Rey, would not want to 
committ themselves on agriculture before the terms of the agrecr 
ment on industrial goods were clear. 


Mr. Rey reported that when he hac last seen Mr. Mansholt, the 
latter had not been in favor of trying to obtain Interim 
Arrangements at the start of agricultural negotiations, though 
he was quite willing to try to do something about the poultry 
problem. Poultry, said Mr. Rey, is currently a subject for 
discussion in the Council, and he saw no difficulty standing in 
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of 
the way of the Commission's recommendation. 


The Europeans repeatedly made it clear that while Interin 
a would be very difficuit, there would be no problema if 
the United States wishea to open nesotiations on the basis of 
the 1961 Standstill Agreements. Undersecretary Murphy felt that 
this might be a good idea; he envisased the United States usins 
its rights under the Standstill Agreements to negotiate new 
Interim Agreenents. This point did not seen completely clear to 
the EEC delegation, and for a time conversation continued with the 
impression that a satisfactory basis for agreement had been found. 


This impression was eventually shown to be quite weakly 
founded. Mr. Blumenthal reiterated the United States and other 
countries’ concern over EEC agricultural price levels. Suppose, 
he said, the EEC agrees on a wheat price near the German level -- 
this would suddenly present wheat-exporting countries with a 
damaging fait accompli, possibly at a time when international 
negotiations on wheat were in progress. 


At this point, Mr. Marjolin interjected his frank opinion that 
it would be impossible for the Commission, through an Interim 
Agreewent, to agree to give non-menber countries a voice in 
setting the EEC's internal price levels. There would be very 
great objections to the suggestion that the EEC rusty its price 
arrangements with the United States. clear 


On the other hand, Mr. Marjolin did not believe that there 
were serious grounas for fear, on the part of the United States, 
that EEC agricultural prices would be set in the midst of the 
Kennedy Round. He was not optimistic on a speedy settlement of 
the differences between France and Cermany on prices. And in 
any case, the United States had excellent representatives in 
Brussels who would know of pricing proposals well in advance of 
a decision ana could present the U. S. case. 





Governor lierter then put two specific questions to the ELC 
delesation: 
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1) How does the EEC justify the very high Netherlands tariff 
on imports of flour, much hashes than the Netherlands flour 
tariff previously bound in international agreements? And 

how does it justify the apparently substantial subsicy to 

flour exports from Italy and other countries to the Niddle 

Cast and elsewhere? Governor Herter pointed to the Netherlands 
flour tariff, which vitiated a long-standing U. S. agreement 
with the Netherlands providing for an allotment of duty-free 
imports, as a good example of the sort of unilateral action 
that worries the United States. 


Mr. Rabot agreed that the Dutch protection for its millers was 
perhaps too high. He would look into this and the other 
points and reply to Governor Herter's questions before the 
Ministerial Meeting. 


2) When can negotiations with tne EEC on manufactured tobacco 
begin? 


Mr. Rey repliea that the EEC would be ready just after the 
Ministerial Meetings, in late Hay or early June. It was 
agreed that they would be held before July 1, probably in 
Brussels, though final agreement on the site would have to 
await chrification of Mr. Wyndham tihygte's feelings and 
possible conflicts with other meetings. 


At the end of the session, the question of the scope of 
commodity agreements was brought up. Governor Herter said that 
they should clearly be on a global basis. tir. Hijzen agreed that 
work should begin on cereals and meat, and that a committee should 
be established to decide whether other commodities should be 

e treated in the same way. Nr. Rabot, in response to a query, 
concurred in the view that commodity agreements should certainly 
not be limited to the question of access, that prices should 
also be discussed. 


Governor Herter closed the meeting with a request that 
certain agricultural points be raised again at,the afternoon 
session, after the U. S. representatives had had a chance to 
discuss them among themselves. 
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‘Mr. Robert Marjolin, Vice Presiaent of the Commission, EEC 

Commissioner Jean Rey, Member of the Commission, EEC 

Mr. Louis Rabot, Director General for Agriculture, EEC 
Commission 

Mr. Pierre Millet, Director General for Internal Market, 

EEC Commission 

Mr. Theodorus Hijzen, Director of General Affairs and Relations 
with International Orcanizations, Directorate General for 
External Relations, EEC Commission 

Mr. Pierre Schloesser, in the Directorate General for External 
Relations pepecsesees in GATT Affairs), EEC Commission 

Mr. Pierre Cabuy, Chef de Cabinet Adjoint, Commissioner fey 
(Executive Assistant), EEC Commission 

Mr. Robert Toulemon, Chef de Cabinet, Vice President 

Marjolin (Chief Executive Assistant), EEC Commission 

Mr, Pierre-Emile Fay, Acting Director, Commercial Exchanges 
Directorate General for Overseas Development, EEC Commission 


Honorable Christian A. Herter, Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 

Honorable William T. Gossett, Deputy Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Irwin R. Hedges, Agricultural Economist, Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Michael . Moynihan, Public Affairs Acviser, Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Bernard ilorwood, Chairman of Trade Staff Committee, Office 
of the Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Addison Parris, Executive Secretary, Trade Expansion Act 
Advisory Committee, Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 

tir. John Rehm, General Counsel to the Special ‘epresentative 
for Trade Negotiations 

Mr. Kenneth Auchincloss, Executive Assistant to the Special 
Representative tor Trade Negotiations 

lir, Lawrence B. Krause, Economic Consultant to the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations 
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Hon. Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary of Agriculture 

Hon. Roland R. Renne, Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, yeh of Agriculture 

ir. Raymond Ioanes, Director, Foreign Agriculture Service 
Department of Agriculture 

Mr. A. Richard DeFelice, Acting Assistant Administrator for 
International Affairs, Department of Agriculture 


Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Under Secretary 6f Commerce 

Hon. Robert NcwWeill, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Trade 
Policy, Department of Commerce 

Mr. Lawrence Fox, Jvirector, Office of Commercial and 
Financial Policy, Department of Commerce 


tir. Morton Pomeranz, International Activities Assistant, 
Resources Program Staff, Office of the Secretary, Department 
of the Interior. 


Hon. Harry Weiss, Deputy Assistant Secretary, International 
Affairs, Department of Labor 

Mr. Robert Schwenger, Chief, Division of Foreign Economic 
Policy, Office of International Organization Affairs, 
Department of Labor 


lon. G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

Hon. Michael Blumenthal. , Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Mr. Leonard Neiss, Director of Jrade and Finance, Department 
of State 

Mr. John C. Renner, popaty Director, Office of Atlantic 
Polidcal - Economic Affairs, Department of State. 


Mr. Jacob J. Kaplan, Director, international Development 
OrganizationsStaff, Agency for International Deve!onnment 


-lir. Ralph Hirschtritt, Special Assistant to the A: it 
Secretary of the Treasury, Treasury Department 
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Forthcoming Trade Negotiations: Agriculture, Tropical 


Products, and P:%cecural Matters. 
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The preater part of the afternoon's discussions was wn 
devoted to asriculture, since the other cuestions on the apenda 
raised hardly any difficulties between the United States and 
tne EEC, 
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Aericulture: I 





Governor llerter began with a strong statement of the 
United States view of recent EEC actions on apricultural trade. 
The implementation of the Common Apricultural Policy (CA®) on 
poultry, the Netherlands flour tariff, and possible similar 
actions that ray be taken in the future are unilateral stens 
seriously affecting U.S. trade. The United States, he said, 
could make a _ case to the effect that they are in violation 
of GATT and that this country is therefore entitled to take 
retaliatory action. So far, we have held off fror retaliation 
-- the United States does not wish a trade war. But tne LLC, 
Governor Herter noted, had not hesitated to retaliate when 
the United States hac raised tariffs on carpets and class under 
last year's escape clause actions. 


The Trade Expansion Act, Governor liertcr went on, directs 
the President to retaliate apainst countries which maintain 
uniustifiable restrictions contrary to trade arreerents. The 
U.S. Government is under heavy political pressure to take such 
action, and from a political point of view, th> time is alrost 
over before retaliatory action must be resorted to. 


The United States does not want, he stressed, to be 
faced with a situation in which it has to nepotiate in the 
iennedy Round on the basis of unilateral actions that impair 
past tariff concessions. Governor lierter rvle clear that the 
United States would not trade concessions on industrial pro- 
ducts for bareains on apricultural tcriffs unilaterally 
eee by the ELC since the Trade [Expansion Act went into 
effect. 


Under Secretary iiurpay addel the roint that nerotia- 
tions under the Standstill Apreewents do not offer a solution 
for the United States’ current difficulties with all the 
products involved. This country way, ae said, call for 
nepotiations under those Agreements on a comrodity-by- 
commodity basis, as seemed appropriate. On soultry, we 
would wait to see what action the Iic Ministers ‘take on the 
Commission's recommendation before we decide whether to 
invoke our Standstill rights. 
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Negotiations under the Standstill Agreements, he 
pointed out, are a bilateral matter between the U.S. and the 
CEC. The need for a new Interim Apreement is of interest to 
a variety of countries and tine Agreement must be worked out 
multilaterally. 


tir. Rey, in replying, scemed somewhat taken aback vy 
the firmness of Governor Herter's remarks, and the tone of 
the discussions sharpened noticably at this point. He 
restated the difficulties which the Commission foresav 
concerning an Interim Agreement, and he repeated his recopr- 
nition of the poultry py and his intention to reply to 
Governor Hierter's queries on flour prior to the Geneva 
meeting. 


He was greatly surprised, he said, by two points in 
Governor lierter's statement: 


1) The challenee to the lecality of the implerenta- 
tion of the CAP, and the comparison of the CA? to the U.S. 
carpets and glass case. The agricultural tariffs of the 
Six had been unbound under Article XXIV:6, and their 
re-establishment under the CAP had been agreed to in 
princinle by the GATT contracting warties. 


2) He was quite concerned at the prospect of return- 
inp to the Council of Ninisters mectine with renorts of 
threats of retaliation by the United States. This would 
certainly make wore difficult the vroblem of obtaining the 
Ministers' apreenent to a nepotiating mandate. He would 
much prefer to discuss Governor lierter's remarks with Lr. 
Mansholt and then raise these »noints avain with the U.S. 
delepation before the Geneva mectinp. 


Governor ilertcr said that he appreciated Mr. Rey's 
feelings, but that he felt it was only proper that the 
United States should state its concerns with conmrlete candor 
and that they should te reported to the EEC '!inisters. 


There followed an interlude of intramural discussions 
on voth sides of the table. lir. Pey then reported that his 
colleagues siared his surprise at tiie U.S. attitude; they 
had thought on the basis of the morning's meeting that tic 
United States would ast for nerotiations under the Standstill 
Agreements and that tlis would setcle the immediate U.S. 
concerns about arricultural nerotiations. If now the ELC 
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was being threatened with retaliation on poultry, tuere 
seemed little reason for negotiation under the Standstill 
Acreements. Besides, they could not see the legal basis 
for retaliation in view of Article XXIV:6. 


The United States has not decided on retaliation, 
Governor ltierter declared. But the Administration is under 
considerable pressure in this direction. He stressed the 
common objective of trade liberalization which the Commission 
and the U.S. shared, and he said that in this context each 
side should make its position completely clear to the other. 
Mr. Gossett urged that U.S. Standstill rights not be under- 
estimated. They were based on the situation as of September 1, 
1960, and would be so negotiated. 


Tropical Products 





Governor Yerter at this point changed the subject to 
Tropical Products, which the EEC hac indicated that it wanted 
to discuss. Nr. Rey told of the EEC's reduction by 40 percent 
of the margin of preference which it extends to the Overseas 
Associated Territories on coffee, cocoa, bananas, and vege- 
table oils. It also stood ready to go to zero on tropical 
woods and teak if the United Kingdom would also do so. The 
main beneficiaries of this liberalization would be the Latin 
Americans. 





Mr. Marjolin expanded this point to say that piven 
the extent cf this EEC liberalization on tropical products, 
and given the EEC's obligation to urhold the interests of 
the OACs, it would be unrealistic to expect the EEC to make 
further reductions in their tropical products tariffs. 


Mr. Slumenthal noted that the Report of the Special 
Committce on Tropical Products contained some cisarreerents. 
Some countries, including the United States, recommended 
consideration by the GATT Ministers of the nee proposal 
on free entry of tropical products, standstill agreements, 
and implementation of the coffee and cocoa agreements in the 
realm of tariffs. In particular, he urged, the Latin 
Americans had to be made to feel that the GATT holds some 
possibility of solution of their commodity problems. They 
nad been often frustrated in this rezard in the past. 





Mr. Narjolin replied that the CEC's 40 percent 
reduction should not be taken for granted, and that the 
EEC would deal with the Latin Americans when the time came, 
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Agriculture: II 





a Tae discussion then returned to arriculture. Governor 
Nerter asked whether the EEC's variable levies would be 
construed as tariffs during negotiations. 


In the course of their replies, I‘r. Rey and I'r. 
Harjolin made clear that the Commission does not feel that 
agricultural products should be subject to the linear tariff 
reductions. The U.S. sugpestion that apriculture be sevarated 
into three categories -- those covered by tariffs, those 
covered by other restrictions, and those to be the subject 
of commodity agreements -- could not be accepted. It does 
not make sense, lir. Marjolin arpued, to reduce a tariff 
automatically on one agricultural product while another 
very similar to it is not autoratically liberalized because 
it is not bound by a tariff. To tie apriculture to a linear 
cut, Mr. Rey added, would make agreement on the linear cut 
much more difficult. 


Hr. Rey felt that agriculture should be recognized as 
a snecial problen. In response to a question by !!r. Kenne, 
the EEC renresentatives agreed that all agricultural products 
would be open to negotiation. But they could not specify 
what the tyne of negotiations or form of trade liberalization 
contemplated would be. These questions, they suprested, 
should be studied during the remainder of the year. They 
did not object to Governor Herter's suepestion that tie 
noints to be studied siould include support prices, subsidies, 
and variable levies, amonre otiiers. 


Governor ilerter and Iir. blurenthal then underlined the 
imvortance which the United States lays uvon the need for 
Clarifying the nepotiating processes and objectives for 
hee bo ae This should take place before general prepara- 
tions for overall nepotiations have prone too far. Governor 
Herter reiterated the U.S. “terrible feeline of uncertainty" 
created by such LEC actions as waintaining its canned fruit 
restrictions lonp after the balance-of-paymnents justification 
had passed away. This is symbolic, he said, of the peneral 
U.S. worry on the score of nations makine apreements and 
then not holding to them. ‘ie must Le clear, he stressed, 
on what is nepotiable and what is not. The United States 
cannot repeat its experience in tne Villon Round, when 
apriculture was ultimately laid aside. 
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Mr. Blumenthal asked when tie EEC felt it could be 
more precise on the nature of the arricultural liberalization 
that it could contemplate and the derree of the linear cut. 


lir., Rey replied that ne hoped agreement on the tariff 
reduction formula could be worked out before August. The 
autumn could then be devoted to studies of special problens. 


Such a timetavle assumed, ‘ir. Blumenthal noted, that 
the Ilinisterial Mecting would produce no more than a decision 
in principle to hold trade nepotiation*. This was a possibility, 
he admitted. Dut the United States was not sure, he said, that 
it could proceed wit its domestic hearings and other pre- 
nepotiation processes on so vapue a basis. We had hoped that 
the Ninisterial Meeting could at least settle the outline of 
the tariff nepotiating formula and the peneral extent of 
agricultural liberalization. 


tir. Rey expressed some surprise at this comment. ile 
had thought that it was only after its dowestic hearings, not 
before, that the United States would be in a vosition to know 
what barpain it could offer. One cannot scttle all tiie prob- 
lems of a trade negotiation in advance; they must be worked 
out while the negotiations are in progress. ile said that he 
would frankly consider it a success if the Council simply 
gave the Commission a mandate to conduct a new round of 
negotiations. He expected that there could be considerable 
nrogress made on specific problems in tne Trade Nepotiating 
Committee during 1963 since there is a pood «ical of time. 


Nr. Gossett quoted ‘the craft Working Party Report “concern- 
ins agricultura]‘ negotiations and asked what was the EEC attitude. 
Mr. Marjolin remarked that he was not optimistic about the 
possibility of an early clear answer from the EEC on this 
score. Tae internal EEC disnute on prices would delay 
things. The United States is bound by the Trade Expansion 
Act, he said, and the EEC by the Cormon Apricultural Policy. 

The problem, he suggested, is to find a comnon pround that 
would respect both these frameworks. On the side of the 

EEC, the variable factor which offers the basis for a solution 
to this problem is apricultural prices. 


Mr. Rey at this point apreed with Governor lierter 
that a clarification of the nature and extent of arricultural 


/ 
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nerotiations ouglit to be possible vy the end of 1963. If tne 
vasic issues are not clear Ly then, Governor :jierter cautioned, 
the nepotiations therselves may have to be postponed. 


Mr. ilarjolin raised the question of other Eurorean 
countries with other metiods of agricultural trade protecticn, 
specifically the UK. If the EEC is to study liberalization 
of its agricultural trade policy, it is only fair, he asserted, 
that the UK make concessions on its nart. Governor Herter 
aprecd, adding that he expected that the UK was worried about 
its farm subsidy progran. 


The subject of agriculture was then left, with agree- 


ment that all delegations should work out a basis for 
negotiation by the end of the year. 


Other Business 





Governor Herter said that he was pleased to report 
that the Tariff Commission had issued its Sixth Supplenentary 
Report, and that practically all the items of major concern 
to the EEC had been taken care of. In those cases wnere 
adjustments had not been possible, a full explanation was 
provided. The text would be delivered to iir. Prinpel. 


Mr. Rey brought up the subject of Non-Tariff S3arriers. 
Preliminary discussions in this field, he felt, could be acid 
over until the autumn, and he sugpested that the initiative 
for openine discussions should lie with the EEC. ke recon- 
mended tiiat the initial sessions, at least on “fair trade 
problers", should be bilaterel between the U.S. and EEC. 
Governor !ierter apreed to lold discussions in the autunn, 
provided that tiey were not held off until late l'ovenmber or 
Decenber. 


Governor Herter said tnat he was unclear on tue 
distinction wiich the EEC seemed to draw between “non-tariff 
barriers" and “fair trade nroblems". wr. “ey exnlained that 
the only distinction he could see l:y between matters such 
as customs valuation and nomenclature, whicii are directly 
related to tariffs, and all other factors -- subsidies, 
anti-trust laws, anti-dumping regulations, ond the like -- 
which do not pertain to tariffs. 
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At the close of the session, Mir. Rey expressed his 
delepation's appreciation and thanks for the sepernuessy to 
hold the discussions and the cordiality in which they had 
been conducted. lle looked forward to their meetinp in 
Geneva, and to future bilateral meetings, which he believed 
would be most useful. In view of the U.S. trip to Europe 
later that month, he said, it would be the Europeans’ turn 
to come to Washington once more. 


Governor lIlerter thanked Mr. Rey and his colleapues, 
expressing his own pratification at the frank and open 


discussions that had been held. The meeting ended with 
handshakes and good-byes. 
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Rey and Marjolin, while stating that ecretement proposal 
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did not represent fixed EEC position, proceeded to discuss as 


‘ 
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if in fact it were and made stiff defense. 
U.S. position on negotiating plan as presented by 
Blumenthal in Geneva was reiterated. Marjolin asked for U.S. 


recognition of high tariff problem and invited a substitute 
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a for discussion, held firmly to linear approach, 
f On agriculture, Rey and Marjolin made clear that inclusion x 
ee of agriculture in negotiations was not in question. EEC N \ 
ce prepared to discuss all agricultural products in negotiations,\, ‘ 
A but would make no commitments now as to nature or extent of ‘ . 
C4 liberalization. They rejected U.S. proposal to treat N > 
be agriculture in three categories--those covered by tariffs, . \ 
Wy those covered by other restraints, and those for which Q 
“ commodity agreements are to be negotiated. Linear cuts should 
not necessarily apply to agriculture, they maintained. 7 
@ a WT ptr CDV, 
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Agriculture should be treated as a special problem. | 

EEC firmly resisted proposed interim arrangements on 
agriculture under which each contracting party shall pledge 
not to increase agricultural import restrictions while 
negotiations are in progress. U.S. reiterated its belief 
that such an agreement is necessary to dispel fears of 
unilateral EEC action doing further damage to U.S. 
agricultural trade. 

Herter pressed for clarification of how agriculture 
would be treated in negotiations by the end of 19635 at the 
latest. He made clear that U.S. could not proceed with 
industrial products negotiations if prospects for 
Significant liberalization of agricultural trade were not 
reasonably good. Rey agreed on enc of 1963 as reasonable 
deadline. 

On nontariff obstacles, EEC suggested preliminary 
discussions should begin this fall. Herter agreed, with 
proviso that these should not be long delayed. EEC wanted 
have initiative in this field. 

In view of these discussions, probability is that GATT 
Ministerial will not resolve major problems on tariff 
reduction formula and agriculture, but Rey hopes that these 


will be settled before August and the end of the year, 


LL respectively. = 
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Rey and Marjolin suggested that Ministerial meeting might ~ | 
result only decision that negotiations would take place along 
lines of agreed principles of Working Party report. Schedule 
and negotiating machinery, such as establishment of Tariff 
Negotiations Committee, might also be agreed upon by Ministers. 

Atmosphere was alternately tough and cordial, but posts 


should stress only cordiality of talks in discussion with 


host governments. ( 
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AMEmbassy ROME 
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tary 
course, continued to exceed receipts and our balance 
of payments remained in the red by some $2.2 billion. 


As a companion piece to the export drive, the Administration is 
taking all actions which it believes are currently possible--consist- 
ent with our foreign policy objectives and position of leadership in 
the free world--to moderate the balance-of-payments impact of our 


financial relationships abroad. If the United States can push its 
exports to a substantially higher plateau, many elements of our 
balance-of-payments problem will disappear without resort to actions 
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The Honorable 
John M. Steeves, 
American Ambassador, 
Kabul. 
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Because of the special emphasis which we in Washington attach 


3 
4 
E 
: 
g 
: 
| 
! 
‘ 


support to this program. I would also like to know of the partic- 
ular difficulties encountered in promoting 

what the Embassy thinks needs to be done to solve theso problens, 
as wall as any suggestions for improving our export expansion work 
as awhole. Material already submitted need not be repoated but 
only brought up to date. , 


I look forward to receiving such a report and TI 
that it will reflect that degree of part<cipation and support 
necessary to ensure the success of our export drive. 






Sincerely, 
Rew Rowhe 
Dean Rusk 
IDENTICAL 


NOTE: LETTERS SENT TO ALL 
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Tos The Secretary 
Fron: E- G. Griffith Johns 


Subject: Signature of letters to Ambassadors regarding — 
Export Promotion . 





Pursuant to your approval of July 30 ‘there are attached 
for your signature draft letters to 102 Chiefs of Mssia cancerning | 
continued emphasis on export pranoticn. ee — 


‘/_ ——— 


Because of the very favorable reaction by the American business 
community to the public release of your letter of October 19, 1962, 
to Chiefs of Mission on this subject and in view of the White House | 
Conference on Export Expansion scheduled for September 17-15, a ~ 
Similar release of the present text is contemplated. If you approve, ~! 
it will be released Friday, August 2. 


Approve Btws: wp “4 





— — 

















concurrence Disapprove 
P - Mr. Greenfield 
> haa ‘ 
Attachment 
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"7 FOR AMBASSADOR FROM BALL 





DELIVER 9:00 a.m. AUGUST 16, 1963 

At meeting last week with Senators interested in wool Textiles, 

the President was informed British Industry now unanimously sup- 
porting idea of international arrangement to regulate trade in 
wool textiles. According to US industry, the UK National Wool 
Textile Export Corporation has discussed matter with BOT and 
was encouraged by reaction of British officials. On basis of 


ae “ 


en SABE ing, Bricioh wool textile industry thinks HMG would con- 


ie ta srably an appgoach by the US to an internationaiowgol 









textile arrangement. 


T2OM — ON! 


i I have been instructed by the President to have the 

if Embassy discuss this matter with Alan Green of the BOT and to ™~ 
point out to him the interest of the US in initiating steps to uy 
work out an international arrangement covering wool textiles. 

The President has asked for a report on the conversation with 


= . 
\) Green as soon as possible. , 
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of Mouse of Representatives allt taal 
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RECEIVED 
Honorable John F. Kennedy 


The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


_ This letter is a desperate appeal for action to save the 
domestic wool textile industry, There can be no doubt that the 
time for such action is long overdue, 


As you know, the steady deterioration of the nation's wool 
textile industry has contributed substantially to the growing and unsolved 
problem of chronic unemployment, While there may be honest differences 
of opinion as to the efficacy of programs which purport to create new 
jobs, there can be no dispute as to the wisdom of guarding against the 
further loss of jobs in an industry already determined to be necessary 
to the nation's security. 


The impact of the depression of the wool textile industry 
has already been felt in related domestic industries--from wool growing 
to apparel manufacture, The circle of uncertainty continues to widen, 


It is with reluctance that we remind you of the direct and 
explicit promises that have been made by you, Mr. President, and : 
officials high in your administration, that relief would be forthcoming. 
For example, on August 31, 1960, you wrote to Governor Hollings of 
South Carolina as follows: . 


“Clearly the problems of the Industry will not disappear by 
neglect nor can we wait for a large scale unemployment and 
shutdown of the Industry to inspire us to action, A compre- 
hensive industry-wide remedy is necessary...-. 


“Imports of textile products, including apparel, should be 
within limits which will not endanger our own existing 
textile capacity and employment, and which will permit 
growth of the Industry in reasonable relationship to the 
expansion of our over-all economy.... 


* 
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"The Office of the Presidency carries ‘with it the authority 
and influence to explore and work out solutions within the 
framework of our foreign trade policies for the problems 
peculiar to our Textile and Apparel Industry. Because of 


the broad ramifications of any action and because of the 
necessity of approaching a solution in terms of total needs 


of the textile industry, this is,a responsibility which only 
the President can adequately discharge," 


On June 30, 1961, you wrote Congressman Carl Vinson as follows: 


"It should be borne in mind that the contemplated(cotton 
textile) negotiations are designed as one of the series of 

_ efforts to assist the textile industry. Our objective is to 

_ assist the industry to overcome all of the handicaps which 
it faces, The State Department is being instructed to get 
the best possible relief, not only for cotton, but for 
other fibers." 


In January 1962, your Special Assistant, Lawrence F, O'Brien, wrote 
Congressman Vinson and Senator Pastore, saying: 


“After the conclusion of the permanent (cotton) textile 
agreement, the problems of the wool and man-made 
fiber industries will certainly be attacked." 


On February 26, 1962, in a letter to Congressman Vinson, you stated: 


"I have also requested the Departments involved to implement 
my program for the wool, man-made fiber and silk divisions 
of the industry. Almost all of the points in the program 
announced on May 2, 1961, apply equally to each of these," 


On August 28, 1962, your Secretary of Commerce, Luther Hodges, in 
a letter to Congressman F,. Bradford Morse, stated: 


“W@ are determined that imports of wool textile products 
will not be permitted to exceed current levels and we will 
take all necessary steps to prevent this," 


On January 18, 1963, a Washington press dispatch stated: 


"A group of Senators from wool and wool textile states said 
they received assurances from President Kennedy today that 
‘something will be done' to restrict imports on wool products, 
Senator John O. Pastore (D-R,I,) told newsmen..,that the 
President promised to propose » thin a month measures to 
limit such imports," 
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In spite of the foregoing promises and:commitments, Mr. 
President, no action has been taken to stem the flood of woolen 
textile imports that threaten to destroy the industry, 


1, Wool textile imports increased by 78 per cent between 
1961 and 1962, 

‘ 

2. The record shows that wool textile imports in the first 
quarter of 1963 were 41 per cent above the comparable 
1962 figure and are currently at an annual rate in excess 
of 160 million square yards, 


3. In the year ending March 30, 1963, 85.4 million pounds 
of wool textiles were imported, 


4. The ratio of imports to domestic production rose from 
15,1 per cent in 1961 to 23,2 per cent in the year ending 
March 30, 1963. 


5. 305 woolen textile mills have closed their doors in the 
past fifteen years displacing 105,000 workers, 


It has been clear for some time that this situation is not 
going to improve unless prompt action is taken by your Administration, 
We cannot wait for the conclusion of an International Wool Agreement, 
As the Senate Special Subcommittee to Study the Textile Industry said 
on July 18, "We favor resolution of the problems by such means as 
an effective intern.tional agreement to limit imports of wool textile 
and apparel products. If this is not achieved, however, the United 
States must take unilateral action to insure that the defense-essential 
wool textile and apparel industries are not irreparably damaged by the 
unrestrained flood of imports," 


Each of us has seen the personal hardship and despair of the 
people who suffer from the decline of the domestic wool textile industry, 
The remaining plants and mills are struggling to kcep their place in the 
market and Provide jobs for 60,000 textile workers. 


But they cannot keep their heads above water for very long 
without executive action. Not long ago a plant, newly modernized, was 
forced to shut down due to the competition of goods produced abroad by 
workers who are paid as little as 14 cents an hour, 


It is too late to save the jobs and the investments in the mills 
already closed, But you can still preserve the livelihood and self- 
respect of the 60,000 remaining textile workers and their families; they 
deserve the relief that has been promised for so long. 


* 
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We believe, Mr, President, that your first-hand knowledge 
of the problem faced by the people in our districts would make a 
mecting with you particularly productive, We respectfully request an 
opportunity to discuss this matter with you personally at your earliest 
convenicnce. . 


Sincerely yours, 
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Joseph W. Martin, Mass, a William H, Bates, Mass. ~~ 
Janes C, "SC N.H. Silvio O, Conte, Mass, 
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SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


August 28, 1963 


MEMORANDUM TO: Mr. McGeorge Bundy 


SUBJECT: Policy Issues Comcerning the Trade Negotiations 


I have tried to set out briefly below the major policy 
issues and considerations that confront us as we move closer 
towards the so-called “Kennedy Round": 


1. Schedule of Negotiations. 


When, in view of necessary preliminaries in the U.S. 
and the preparation which other countries want to perforn, 
are the trade negotiations proper (as opposed to the pre- 
liminaries) likely to begin? And how long are they likely 
to last? May 4, 1964 was the date chosen by the GATT 
Ministers for the start of the negotiating conference, but 
it now seems unlikely that specific bargaining will take 
place before the fall of 1964. Experienced trade negotiators 
expect the conference to last at least a year. The negotiat- 
ing period and its preliminaries will of course be a time of 
extra sensitivity for the foreign commercial policy of the 
U.S. 


2. Nature of the Tariff Cut 


Should, and can, the United States continue to press 
for a linear cut of 50 percent? Which of the industrialized 
*’ countries should be allowed to vary from the formula adopted, 
and in what way? On the latter point, Canada, Australia, 
and Japan, among others, have claimed that the special 
structure of their economies prohibits them from making 
general and uniform tariff cuts. 


3. Exceptions 


What rule should be adopted prior to the negotiations 
to govern the exceptions which countries will inevitably wish 
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to make to the general formula of tariff reduction? At 
present it seems likely that no rule will be devised more 
specific than the principle agreed upon by the GATT Ministers 
in May: that there will be “a bare minimum of exceptions 
which shall be subject to confrontation and justification.” 


What items should the U.S. add to the list of exceptions 
made mandatory by the Trade Expansion Act? This decision 
must await completion of the public hearings, the Tariff 
Commission's report to the President, and investigation by 
the various agencies. This issue can be expected to generate 
considerable domestic political pressure on the Administration. 


Which products likely to be claimed as exceptions by 
other countries are of major trade interest to the U.S.? 
This will be the subject of analysis by “country teams" which 
will also assemble material to be used in the “confrontation 
and justification” process. 


4. Disparities 





At the Ministerial Meeting in May, it was agreed 
that “in those cases where there are significant disparities 
in tariff levels, the tariff reductions will be based upon 
special rules of general and automatic application," with a 
view to reducing the disparities. This clause grew out of the 
EEC's insistence that disparities between certain high U.S. 
tariffs and the EEC's more moderate rates on the same items 
would create a major problem of reciprocity for them under a 
rule of linear cuts. 


What sort of special rule for disparities should the 
U.S. agree to? To what extent should the U.S. insist that 
a disparity be proven “significant” (in trade terms) before 
submitting it to this special rule? 


The Trade Negotiating Committee (TNC) of the GATT is 
to resume consideration of this issue at a subcommittee 
meeting October 23-—November 1. 
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5. Agriculture 


The U.S. has made clear that the trade negotiations 
must include significant liberalization of agricultural as 
well as industrial trade. How is this to be achieved — 
particularly vis-a-vis the U.S.‘'s largest overseas agri- 
cultural market, the EEC -- in view of the following problems: 


a. Agricultural trade is of three types: that governed 
by fixed tariffs, that governed by non-tariff restrictions 
as well as or in place of tariffs, and that which the GATT 
Contracting Parties have agreed to try to regulate by means 
of Commodity Agreements. Different arrangements will probably 
have to be made for these various categories in the course 
of the trade negotiations. A subcommittee of the TNC is to 
consider this problem in a meeting October 2-9. 


b. The products for which Commodity Agreements are to 
be explored are, so far, Cereals and Meats. What form of 
agreement should the U.S. favor for these commodities, and 
what are the political chances of Senate ratification of 
these agreements? The GATT Cereals Group will probably meet 
some time in October. 


c. The Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) of the EEC is 
so designed that the level of levies on imports from non- 
members depends upon the target price agreed on for each 
product covered by the CAP. Due to the agony of formulating 
the CAP among the Six and to the continued political sensi- 
tivity of farm prices, the EEC is strongly reluctant to 
negotiate internationally on the levels of its target prices 
either before or after these levels have been agreed on 
internally. As in the Dillon Round, the CAP and the sensi- 
tivity of the EEC member governments to agricultural problems 
is probably the major obstacle to significant negotiations 
on agricultural trade. 
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The trade negotiations are to include discussions 
aimed at liberalizing trade restrictions other than tariffs. 
A TNC subcommittee will open talks on this subject at a 
meeting from October 21 - November 1. The main targets 
of foreign criticism of the U.S. in this regard are likely 
to bes 


a. American Sell Price (ASP). On certain products, 
notably synthetic organic chemicals and rubber-soled foot- 
wear, the duty charged on imports into the U.S. is calculated 
not on the basis of the invoice price, as is normal, but on 
the basis of the U.S. market price of the equivalent product. 
To what extent should we be willing (or able -—— ASP was 
imposed on chemicals by legislation) to negotiate abolition 
of ASP in the course of the Kennedy Round? 


b. Anti-Dumping Legislation. Foreign exporters and 
U.S. importers complain that they are harassed by the pro- 


longed and complex procedures under which dumping cases are 
handled in the U.S. They are particularly critical of early 
“withholding of appraisement" by the Customs Bureau, which 
subjects their business to uncertainty lasting often several 
months. On the other hand, there is mounting pressure in 
industry and Congress to tighten rather than liberalize ad- 
ministration of dumping cases. Should the U.S. agree, in 
the course of the trade negotiations, to liberalize its anti- 
dumping procedures, and if so, should this be done on the 
basis of (i) administrative changes, (ii) attempted revision 
of the legislation, or (iii) conclusion of an international 
convention on dumping? 


c. Procurement Policies. 





U. S. government procurement regulations under the 
Buy American Act will be criticized as overly restrictive. 
The U.S. must determine what modification in procedures 
regulations it might be willing to make in the course of 
negotiations. This decision, of course, will have to be 
made in the light of the current review and probable modifi- 
cation of procurement regulations. 
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7. Less Developed Countries 


At the Ministerial Meeting of the GATT and else- 
where, the LDC's have contended that they cannot make any 
concessions of their own in the course of trade negotiations. 
The U.S. position has been that the LDC's, while not expected 
to participate in the full linear cut, should consider the 
possibility of modifying some of their commercial policies 
in such a way as both to benefit their own economies and 
to expand world trade. Up to now, the LDC's have reacted 
to this suggestion with coolness and some suspicion. On 
their part, they have proposed that the industrialized 
countries should extend preferential trade treatment to 
LDC's and should sanction preferential trading arrangements 
among the LDC's themselves. 





The LDCs‘ attitude grows largely out of their long- 
standing resentment of GATT as essentially a rich man‘s club 
whose rules are designed for trade among developed countries 
and take no account of the special problems of the under- 
developed world. Their bargaining position is strengthened 
by the imminence of the U.N. Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, to be held in the spring of 1964, at which the LDC's 
and the Soviet bloc are expected to demand that the U.N. be 
given further responsibility in regulating world trade. 


A GATT Working Group on Preferences is to meet from 
October 7-ll. The U.S. must determine what reaction it 
should make to the LDC proposals on preferences, and, more 
broadly, to what extent the GATT itself should be modified 
in order to meet any legitimate complaints of the LDC's. 
An October 14-18 meeting of the GATT Committee on Legal and 
Institutional Framework is expected to deal with this problem. 
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Members of this Office will head all U.S. delega- 
tions to GATT meetings preparatory to the trade negotiations. 
Selection of other agencies’ representatives on these delega- 
tions may raise problems, in that very often agencies wish 
to be represented even on delegations in which they have no 
direct interest. We plan to keep delegations as small as 
possible. 


In order to prepare for the negotiations proper, we 
plan to form “country teams" which would be devoted to 
research and analysis on the trade of the major countries 
that will participate in the negotiations. The staff of 
these teams will be drawn from the various agencies, and 
they will be chaired mainly by senior Foreign Service Officers 
of the State Department. We are now investigating whether it 
would be practical or advisable (a) to hire non-government 
people to chair or serve on these teams, or (b) to put offi- 
cials of agencies other than State and this Office in the 
chair of any of the teams. 


9. Poultry 


The EEC appears currently to be scrambling to agree 
to some modification of their poultry levies before the U.S. 
withdrawals are proclaimed, but so far the only proposal of 
which we have heard is an 11 pfennig/kilo reduction which, 
we have informed the Germans, would be insufficient to 
enable us to delay the withdrawal procedure. The proclama- 
tion of withdrawals will, however, be postponed at least 
until the EEC Council of Ministers has had a further meeting 
on the subject, expected September 24-25 at the latest. 


The main issue is whether the U.S. should agree to 
submit to the GATT for adjudication the figure of $46 million, 
which is our estimate of the U.S. trade affected by the 
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poultry levies in 1960 as a base year. The EEC has re- 

' peatedly challenged this valuation as too high, and it 
seems clear that they would bring formal action in the 
GATT if and when we put our $46 million of withdrawals 
into effect. Prior adjudication of the figure would fore- 
stall prolonged litigation in the GATT and remove the 
possibility of counter-retaliation. 


It has been agreed by Governor Herter, Secretary 
Preeman, and Under Secretary Ball that the next move in 
the situation is up to the EEC. If they come to us with 
proposals for solving the poultry problem, we should then 
consider whether we should not suggest GATT adjudication 
of the trade figure. 


William M. Roth 
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Cctober 15, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR THES PRESOCNT 


jubject: Wool trade 


I have just returned from a meeting of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. While there, I met with Senators 
Pastore and Kennedy, Mr. Nicholas Schilling, who is the wool 
industry representative from the Common Market nations, 
Mr. Douglas Hood, who is the wool industry representative from 
EFTA, and industry leaders. 


Mr. Schilling and Mr. Hood both told me, in confidence, that 
they felt that the wool industry of the nations they represent is 
very anxious to enter into a multilateral agreement like the 
cotton agreement. Mr. Schilling went farther. He said that 
the Common Market governments also supported the industry. 
If the Cormmon Market did not succeed in negotiating a multi- 
lateral agreement with quantitative limi:ations on wool trade, 
they would probably take action themselves, unilaterally. 





It seems to me that we should be prepared to meet with the Common 
Market and = FTA to develop a position on this question. In the 
meantime, the American industry would discuss these questions 
with their counterparts in Japan. Then, sometime toward the end 
of January 1964, we might have a meeting of all wool producing 
= and consuming nations. This would be of benefit to every nation. | 
The Common Market, which now excludes Japanese woo! textiles, : 
would be willing to take some. © FTA would also be willing to 
reduce ite barriers to Japan in exchange for assurances from the 
United States of a portion of our market. Our wool industry would 
get the stability that it has sought. ‘ith wool textile imports ap- 
proaching 25 percent of consurmption, | believe this is a feasible 


proposal. 
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Lf we do not cooperate ia sorme such procedure, wool textile trade 
will be a source of friction during the CATT negotiations next year. 


There was considerable discussion at the meeting about t'+ 

United Nations conference in March to discuss trade relationships. 
I belleve scrmeone should watch the planning for this very care- 
fully. it has the following potentialities for trouble: 


1. If the United Nations takes over some of the GATT re- 
sponsibilities, we will have a less receptive organisation. CATT 
has no Soviet veto and is less unwieldy. 


EEE a 


2. The officials organising the conference are predominantly 
from non-industrial nations. The secretary General is from Argentina, 
one committee head is fromm Caechoslovakia, etc. It is not too early | 
to make sure that the interests of industrial nations are protected. | 


3. If this te a Soviet Union initiative to give them a base from | 
which they can discuss world trade, and an organization in which | 
they can seek economic advantages, we should make certain we have 
some degree of control over it. 


Myer Feldman 
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THE WHITE HOUSE AKG 309 
WASHINGTON 
October 16, 1963 + | 
MEMORANDUM FOR 
Mr. Bundy 


Attached is a copy of a memorandum I gave the President. 
Item | is very highly confidential. Everyone involved under- 
stands that this must not get into the public press. However, 
we should be prepared to meet with the Common Market and 
EFTA representatives at the appropriate time. I will mention 
this to George Ball, and I will continue to follow the progress 
of the proposal. 


Item Il has very serious implications. The President asked 
that a letter be prepared for his signature to Dean Rusk, 
asking that we develop a policy toward the proposed United 
Nations organization. 


I discussed this with Grif Johnson and with Ken Hansen. We 
had agreed that the leadership should lie in the Department of 
State, and Grif Johnson informs me that they are already work- 
ing on the many problems involved. 


[ assume, from our conversation, that you will undertake the 
responsibility for seeing that an appropriate letter to Dean Rusk 
from the President is sent. 


Myer Feldman 
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Me. Chadwick said that in London's view the Kennedy Round was highly 
political and"all of a piece” of what went on in NATO. We were getting 
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With respect to the cereals proposal, Mr. Ball thought Chancellor 
Erhard would like to take biold incisive actio:.. Erhard would like to 
establish his authority by dealing with this troublesome problem well 
before the elections. He has said there would be need for assurances 
regarding the level of imports from third countries and had mentioned 10 
million tons, although this figure did not seem to have been seriously 
thought through. The German price levels would have to be reduced sooner ; 
or later. . 


The French, Mr. Ball said, saw virtue in settling the common price ‘ 
but were concerned over the inflationary impact. Both Couve and Giscard : 
appeared not to be in a hurry. The French still showed signs of interest 
in a comprehensive but ambiguous global arrangement. But they disliked ' 
access assurances. He thought there was some honest confusion in their 
thinking. They also appeared to be having second thoughts on disparities. 

' They wanted to retain bargaining power and a reasonable CXT to delineate 
the EEC. This Gaullist logic was old in some respects. In any case, 
they vere trying to limit tariff cuts in the Kennedy Round. 


Mr. Ball commented that for the moment the U.S. was taking a long 
look at the situation and listening more than talking. We need a strategic 
plan for the negotiations. It looked like the French and Germans vould 
be ready early in 1964 to proceed to serious negotiations. 


Regarding agriculture, Mr. Ball said third country suppliers vere 
important. Their interest must be recognized by full consultation before 
Gecisions are taken within the EEC. Moreover the CAP decisions should 
be negotiable including cereal price levels. 


Mr. Ball thought perhaps we should ask the Community, “What do you ' 
want to accomplish in these negotiations?" We might be able to resolve 
some issues if we understood better what the Commmity objectives vere. 
The U.S. wanted to use ite negotiating powers to the full. 


Mr. Chadwick said there was pessimistic talk in Geneva about ending 
up with a 30-35 per cent cut instead of 50 percent. Mr. Ball reiterated 
that we wished to use our authority to the full and would be unhappy with 
a 30 percent cut. We should stay with the 50 per cent formula and limit 
@isparities to as few items as possible. 


At this point Mr. Ball was called to the White House. The discussion 
continued briefly, but no further significant points of substance vere 
developed, although Mr. Chadwick again warned éf the dangers of exerting 
“pressure” on EBC member countries. Apparently he feared we might overplay 
our hand with the Germans. Finally, Mr. Chadwick said he had not yet 
received ank analysis from London on the Mansho.t proposals but hoped to 
have something in hand soon. Mr. Anderson hoped we could have a fusther 
exchange of views when oa. analysis had been received. Mr. Chadwick 
thought this desirable and useful and said he would telephone as soon as / 
he heard from London. 
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SS#'s 18146/18147 





December 2, 1963 





U - Mr. Anderson | 


Memoranda of Conversation 
between the Under Secretary 
and Mr. Chadwick of the 


British Embassy, 11/29. 


For approval prior to distribu- 
tion. 





Mr. Ball's remarks are side- 
lined in red. 





Benjamin H. Read 


Attachments: 





1. Kennedy Round 


2. NATO Discussion of Credits 
to the Soviet Bloc 
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AGR State Secretary Lahr called in DCM (in absence Ambassador who 

CEA at Berlin) to receive reaction to announcement suspension US 

COM tariff concessions. 

FRB 

INT Lahr said list of tariff concessions selected by US for with- 

LAB drawal caused "very bad echo” in FRG. Germans could not under- 

TAR stand why with only 40 percent of EEC exports to US they should 

TRSY bear 54 percent of burden withdrawals. In overall interests of 
Community, Federation Government had not sought special treat- 

EMR ment from US re withdrawals, Instead had assumed burden wou 
be allocated in proportion to each country's share of EEC ex“ 
ports to US. Lahr said Italians however had pleaded for special 

' treatment and now had received their reward. 


-oo Wl 
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” Lahr read from German Embassy's report of Washington meeting 
and said he found it “completely unbelievable” that from list~ 
of items totaling $110 million US had not been able make more\) 
gequitable selection. US statement that impossible Covice list\ 
| \@istributing burden in proportion exports to US was “wenpeeneg \\ Ss 


> anata Y U, 


Lahr asked = 
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Lahr asked why Germans had been hit hardest. Such treatment was 
not deserved. FRG had been only country to open its market to 
imported poultry. French had told Germans they were stupid — 
(schoen dumm) ever to have opened market and US action now con- 
firmed that French had been right. At time, however, FRG had 
taken different view of matter, had opened market and trade had 
flourished as long as national German regime applied. Subse- 
quently competence for policy in this field was taken over by 
EEC. FRG had not liked policies articulated in Common Market 
CAP but had accepted them in larger interests of Community. 

Now Germany, who deserved the least punishment, had received 
the worst. 


Lahr then said matter also had to be considered in broader con- 
text. 1) FRG had been best cooperator with US on balance of 
payments problems, Its performance under offset arrangement had 
been good. It had met foreign exchange costs of troops who were 
defending not only Germany but also other European countries, 
French, British, Belgians and Italians were however not helping 
offset costs of US forces, 2) FRG had been and continues be 
excellent trading partner. US had extremely favorable balance 
of trade and trend has continued improve. Thus for first nine 
months 1963 total FRG imports increased 5.2 percent, imports from 
rest of EEC 7.2 percent, and imports from US 17.6 percent. 3) 
FRG was best cooperator US had in Kennedy round. Federation 
Government was glad cooperate and placed no price on its 
cooperation. Was cooperating in its own interest, and Lahr 

was glad US and German interests were in such harmony. 


Lahr went on to say FRG would be under great strain in year- 
end EEC Council meetings at Brussels. FRG was best supporter 
eof US viewpoint at these meetings. He was not asking that FRG 
be treated better than others, but only on equitable basis. 

He therefore had to reproach US bitterly for its action, More- 
over, US action made FRG position (and Lahr's personal position) 
at Brussels look ridiculous, Lahr recounted how he had con- 
sistently taken position that chicken war should be given quiet 
burial, and that he had made clear he would prevent counter 

retaliation, He 
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retaliation. He had taken considerable risk in following this 
. line and now had been struck from behind. FRG and he personally 
were now in an impossible situation. "US action was a disaster." 
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CIA Lahr said foregoing facts described new situation and problem 1 

NSA now was to find way of removing FRG from its impossible position. 

AGR When DCM referred to Herter statement stressing that concessions 

CEA would be suspended, not withdrawn, and could be reinstated when 

COM agreement reached, Lahr reverted to question of 11 pfennig 

RB Ss reduction, List of withdrawals selected by US“freatly reduced 

INT chances of making such reduction, since Italians and Belgians, 

LAB befhg safely off the hook, would have little interest in matter 

TAR for which Germans would be paying price. Effort should be made 

TRSY find better solution, however. If no more equitable settlement ~~~ 
of matter were found, bad blood would continue for long time, ‘: 

BMR In this connection, Lahr said though Werg (President German 

Industries Association) and Schneider (President German Chambers 

Commerce) made public statements in strong support Kennedy round, 

at level of individual industries there was distinct lack of 

enthusiasm for tariff cuts, and sour taste left by inequitable 

US withdrawals could have significant braking effect on Kennedy 

round, 





Lahr concluded by saying he simply did not understand how US NN 
could have come to take such inequitable: action, and again noted - 
1s that Italy had been completely spared. 


DCM responded 
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DCM responded along lines Circulars 1095 and 1017. Lahr con- 
pletely unpersuaded that mere equi*abis list could not have 

been worked out. OCM agein pointec out US readiness reverse 
withdrawl action if US poultry given reasonable access. Lahr's 
reply was that would be hard do anything, since US action removed 
any incentive Belgians or Italians had for constructive solution. 
Lahr terminated call by saying he hed never thought US would take 
such action. Had hoped poult:ry we: could be brought to quiet end, 
but this hope wes obliterated by US action etirring up contro- 
versy. | 


In separate conversation, Krapf, hesd of Political Division II in 
Foreign Office, told DCM that Erha-:d during visit would probably 
raise inequitableness of US acticn with President, 


Comment: Lahr's words, which we hrve reported without embellish- 
ment, need not comment. We wish stress following: 


1. Forcefulness of Lehr's expression of dismay and disappoint- 
ment was not diminished by calm and deliverate tone. He was 
deadly serious and obviously felt that he and FRG had been let 
down badly by US action. Symbolic aspect has obviously assumed 
importance far beyond any economic loss involved for FRG ex- 
porters. 


2. It seems clear that hope suspension concessions would bring 
chicken war to quiet end has not been fulfilled. 


3. In all matters relating to trade and agricultural policy, 

Lahr is German official in best position directly influence 

matters affecting US interests. His words about bad blood and 
e Kennedy round should be given considerable weight. 


-4,. At very least, we require clear demonstrations that no other 
selection of items would heve imposed burden of suspensions more 
equitably among EEC countries. Request such material soonest, 


5. More constructively, 
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5. More constructively, we consider US interest in matters in 
which we are relying importantly on German cooperation require 
careful re-examination of poultry quescion with view to possibility 
of reaching some better solution. Specifically, prospective 
approval of reduction levy for West Berlin by 28 pfennig, and 11 
pfennig reduction in supplemental levy, could be examined as 
possibly offering basis for holding up suspensions. If this 

should prove be case, we would urge that at least for trial period 
we see whether 11 pfennig reduction would do our poultry trade 

some good, instead of standing on legai requirement that reduction 


be bound. 
GP-4, 
MCGHEE 
HC 
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The Tactical Situation 





The principal feature of the international preparatory 
work on the negotiations to date has been the EEC‘s unreadi- 
ness to enter into serious bargaining on any aspect of the 
negotiating plans. On disparities, even though it was the 
EEC that insisted on special language on this subject in 
the May resolution, it has not since then come forward with 
constructive proposals of specific disparities rules which 
it could support. On agriculture, it has marked time in 
the Cereals, Meat, and Dairy Groups, being unprepared to 
discuss these fields internationally until its own internal 
regulations are set, 

This virtual paralysis on the EEC‘'s part is a symptom 
of a critical divergence of interests within the Community 
itself and of the tactical positions adopted by members of 
the Six in response to this divergence, In France there 
appears to be considerable skepticism (and President de Gaulle 
seems to share it) as to whether a sizable FEC tariff cut 


is in her best interests, particularly since it would 
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partially dismantle the common tariff wall that divides the 
EEC, economically and symbolically, from the Anglo-Saxons, 
The Germans, on the other hand, whose trade and political 
ties are with the U.S. are by far the greatest of all the 
Six, seem strongly in favor of a substantial liberalization 
of trade. In simple terms, the issue lies between the 
“inward-looking” and “outward-looking” conceptions of the 
Community. It was most recently brought to a head by 
France‘s veto of Great Britain's application for membership. 
The veto led to a crisis of conficence between France and 
the other five last winter, in which the five world make no 
concessions to France for fear that France would not re- 
ciprocate with future concessions to them, 

Last spring Germany, recogni:ing that France was frus- 
trated by the five‘s refusal to agree to further steps 
implementing the common arrangeme:its of the EEC and the 
others (particularly Germany) were frustrated by France's 


refusal to move on the Kennedy Round, proposed that in the 


future measures in these two fields be synchronized in order 
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to break the stalemate. This synchronization plan, which 
calls for a series of compromises but no action in between 
among FEC members is obviously a ponderous procedure. By 
linking the EEC's decisions on the Kennedy Round to its 
own internal institutional steps, it means that the EEC 
will delay taking positions on crucial trade negotiations 
issues "ntil an internal issue arises for the German 
faction to use as currency in buying the French's faction‘s 
agreement to a liberal stand on trade, 

The EEC's indecisive behavior in Geneva, therefore, stems 
largely from this background, We have now reached a point, 
however, where internal and Kennedy Round issues have con- 
verged within the EEC so as to trigger a decision on both 
under the synchronization mechanium, The French are press- 
ing strongly for settlement of the CAP regulations on rice, 
meats, and dairy products and for a price decision on grains, 
Germany, being a relatively high-priced area for grains 
especially, would be called upon to make the greatest con- 
cessions in these internal arrangements. The Germans there- 


fore, if they agree to these agricultural measures, will 
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have considerable leverage over the French in persuading them 
to agree to reasonable settlements of outstanding issues in 
the Kennedy Round, 

The two main issues in the negotiations at the moment 
are disparities and agriculture. The U.S. objective is to 
secure a disparities rule that would not undermine the linear 
cut and to ensure that the implementation of the CAP agri- 
cultral arrangements, particularly on grains, does not take 
place in such a way that non-member countries’ interests 
are not disregarded, Our tactics, therefore, should be 
to persuade the Germans to insist that the French agree to 
acceptable agreements on both these scores as a guid pro guo 
for German adherence to the EEC agricultural measures, Also, 
we should beware of the Germans raking so definitive a 
concession on these agricultural measures at this time that 
they are left with little or no bargaining power within the 
EEC at later and equally critical stages of the Kennedy 
Round, 

The time for this internal EEC bargain will be during 


the next six to eight weeks, If, during that time, the 
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Germans are not successful in obtaining EEC agreement tc 
a satisfactory negotiating plan, we shall have to review 


our own objectives in the Kennedy Round, 
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« We are concerned by Lehr's expression of indignation over suspensi 
AZT Py l, W d by Lehr' f ind 
4 US tariff concessions, We would like to be able give him more satisfactory 5 
+ D 
, reply than cold comfort of reiterated assurances that result was governed \ 
UTA by technical and not political considerations, But this is the fact, a “TD 
sc O 
LN IR we can only note sadly that much as EEC became honestly caught up in com} ~ 
C+A plexities of poultry CAP, so did we become caught up in complexities of _») : 
NSF 
05% suspension list, q yw | 
ne 2, Absolutely no substance to charge that Italians (or Belgians) 5 

E 
CoM requested and have now received special treatment, Ww iz 
\ 
3. We do appreciate helpful role of Germans in general and Lake, in . 


particular on range of issues Lahr cites, 
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4. Difficult to provide requested QTE clear demonstration UNQTE 
that no other selection of items would lave resulted in more equitable 
burden of suspensions among Six, We suspect Germans will not be satisfied 
by technical explanations however complete, and we are concerned that 
to open our decision to detailed review might plunge us deeper into con- 

Therefore 
troversy on a variety of points, XKMEMXXEEM we strongly advise against 
using following material, . , 26” aa ats ovo w? 
Ay I” 

5. Nevertheless, if essential in Embassy's view, you may review 
with Lahr original list fron which items for suspension were to be 
withdrawn (041506, “Aug 6). German share of $112 million total was $29.4 
million, Of this, $12.9 million was tracks, Balance of $16.5 million 
consisted of 19 items ranging in trade value from $4 thousand to $3.9 million, 
Any combination of these items that would total $10.4 million (40% of 
$26 million, which would be proportional to German share of total EEC exports 
to US) would have made package more out of proportion to total exports of 
other EEC countries to US than it is now, or would have greatly increased 
third country impact, or both, 

6. For example, largest of 19 items was wine ($3,9 million), but 
inclusion of wine on list would have serious impact on third countries 


and would make French share of burden even more out of proportion with 


normal trade patterns than German share is now, Second largest of 19 items 


J 
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is silver halide papers ($2.7 million), which would disproportionately | 
hit Belgians and also third countries, Imports of third largest item -- 
stainless steel cloth ($2.1 million) -- involve US Government procurement, 
requirements for US defense purposes, some manufacture by US interests 
abroad and third country interests, Of remaining 16 items affecting 
Germany, none amounts to as much as $2 million in trade, and inclusion 

of any number of them to reach $10.4 million witel cou have multiplied 
problems outlined above, 

7. Thus, once original $1,2 million list established and hearings 
held, technical considerations led to conclusion that Germany's trade 
should be included in package in form of trucks, Prior to GATT determination, 
when we were planning $46 million package, German share would have been 
almost exactly proportional (42%) to share of total EEC exports to US, 
Within limitations of $26 million package, however, German share inevitably 
had to be larger, We regret this result, but we are sure FRG happier 
with 54% of $26 million package than with 42% of $46 million package, 

8, Re Lahr's suggestion that mn must be found to settle matter 
and your para 5 reftel A, following points can be made: 

a, We continue to prefer to avoid suspensions and would 
gladly consider any significant offer that the EEC makes to reduce its 
poultry levies, To be significant, reductions would have to be substantially 
more than 11 pfennig cuts called for in any case under CAP regulations, 


We do not see that West Berlin reduction or 11 pfennig would offer sed 
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for delay, although they would if combined with adequate guaranteed ~ | 


global access assurances, 





b. Alternatively, under GATT rules, EEC may offer compensation 
on other products, We would consider any such offer, but of course it 
would be far easier to gain acceptance for it within US government, 
which will be difficult in any case, if compensation items include 
significant agricultural product or products, FYI We would be tempted 
by Hartogh suggestion to have EEC withdraw tariff increases on chemical 
items made in retaliation against US (See HAGUE'S 935 to Dept) END FYL 

c. In any case, timing of suspensions (now scheduled for 
January 7)cannot practicably be altered, and if suspensions are to be 
prevented, settlement must be made before that date, 

9, If suspensions put into effect, we sincerely hope that all 
concerned will realize package is best that could be done in unfortunate 
situation and will accept losses with best possible grace, Thereafter, 
as promptly as possible, we should move on to less vexed subjects than 
poultry concentrating on larger issues in Kennedy Round, 

10, FYI Fritz Berg has informed Gov Herter that suspension list 


would be acceptable at least to him if Volkswagon microbuses excluded, 





See separate telegram to follow 


for Herter reply, END FYI 
GP-3 , 
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Subjects Wool Textiles 
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The attached memorandum provides information concerning United ™~ 

States imports of wool textiles and quantitative limitations imposed (> 

by Italy and the United Kingdom on wool textiles exported by Japan. 

Thies information was requested in a letter to the Under Secretary “> 
from Mr. Feldman dated November 20, 1963. ) 
=< | 
yy = 
’ ; Oy | 
A tee Li bl ms, ' 
amin H. Re y ~ | 
Executive Secretary. 
| 
Enclosures me, | 
Memorandum On Wool Textiles = | 
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MFMORANDIM OW WOOL TRITILES 





1. United States Imports of Wool Textiles 





The information in the New Pngland senators' letter to President | 
Kennedy on imports of wool textiles is generally consistent with date | 
for the first eight months of 1963 conteined in the October 1963 issue | 
of the "Wool Situation® published by the Department of Agriculture. . 8 
The "ool Situation" reports imports in pounds of rew wool equivalent. | 


According to this publication, the percentage increases in | 
imports of wool tops and apparel over the first eight months of 1%2 | 
are exactly as given in the letter from the New Ingland smators, | 
i.e., 23 percent and 7 percent, respectively. The increase in total 
imports of wool textiles is one point higher (1 pereent) aad that for 
wool yarn is one point lower (10 percent) than in the letter. Also, 
the "Weol Situation® does not break out "apparel cloth*® from woven 
wool fabrics. The letter to President Kennedy states that "Woven 
wool apparel cloth imports are up 9% while American production is 
down 68%." iowever, imports of woven fabries, including apparel cloth, 
were up 5 percent, according to the "Wool Situation.” Production of 
woven wool fabrics, which is reported in this publication on a 
quarterly, rather then a monthly, basis was running only 2 percent 
less than a year ago as of June 30, 1963. The marked drop in output | 


of apparel febric was partially offset by @ 7|; percent increase in 
production of blanketing. 


2, Quantitative Restrictions by Itely and the United Kingdom | 





Aeth Italy and the United Kingdom have bilateral trade arrangements | 
with Japen which include highly restrictive quantitative limitations on 
some types of wool manufactures. In point of fact, since World War II 
most industrialised countries have restricted low-cost importe frosa 
Japan, not only of textiles but of many other commodities as well. 
However, the trend in recent years has been toward liberalisation of 

esuch trade rather than the reverse, and the United States has teken the 
lead in encouraging such liberalisation. Vor exemple, under the Anglo- | 
Japanese Commercial Treaty concluded in Nevember 1962, the United 
Kinrdom lifted all restrictions on Japanese wool tops and yarn, end with 





effect 
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effect from April 1963, withdrew its invocation of Article XXXV of 
the GAIT, which permitted unilateral discrimination ageinst Japanese 
exports. Under this agreement Japan exercises voluntary control over 
exporte of the follewing items to the United Kingdom, inter alia: 








Quotes for 

Nescription Unit 1963 1964 1965 
Woven wool fabrics Syda. 1,00,000 500,000 600,000 
Knitted fabrics and epparel 
of cotton, wool or man-made 
fibers > 500,000 600,000 700,000 
Gloves and mittens, wholly or 
mainly of cotton, wool or 
man-made fibers 3 125,000 140,000 160,000 


Specific information on Itely's current isport quotas for Japanese 
wool textiles is not immediately availeble. The Ubaessy in Rome hes 
been esked to report. 


Since 1957 Japen hes voluntarily controlled exports to the United 
jtates of “low quality" wool fabrics and types of wool apparel. The 
annual quote for fabrics is currently 5.25 million square yards, but 
this has not served to prevent a substantial rise in overall exports of 
wool fabrics to this country, with high-quality goods eccoumting for 
the entire increase. 
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TO: sw der Secretary DEC i: i962 
Tr 


cxise (O7~ 


SUBJECT: Wool Textiles 


The attached memorandum has been prepared in response to 
Mr. Feldman's letter to the Under Secretary (Tab B) on imports of 
wool textiles. 


As indicated in our reply, the import figures cited in the letter 
from New England Senators to the President are accurate. As a further 
check, we obtained from Commerce (Office of Textiles) the following 
figures on total U.S. imports of wool textiles calculated in accordance 
with the formula approved by the Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee 
earlier this year, which also show a continuing rise: 


Wool Textile Products: Imports, Exports, Domestic Consumption 
and Rate of Imports to Apparent Domestic Market (in millions 
of pounds of clean fiber equivalent) 


Janua ust 
960 se WHR 1963 





l. Imports (including Virgin 





Islands 62.9 79.6 5262 59.3 
2. Expor ts 302 2.6 1.6 1.9 
3. Domestic Production 333.1 3656 250.0 ay — 
5. Ratio 1:h 16.0% 18.0% 17.4% © 19.7% (4s 
Mr. Feldman's letter asks that we comment only upon two points of 
fact, and we have prepared our reply accordingly. 
Attachments; - - 
Tab A = Read-Bundy Memorandum ~ 
Tab B - Letter from Mr. Feldman with attachment 
=-on/rro/inaiet Clearance = OR ~ Mr. ott 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


en APL 


November 20, 1963 


Dear Mr. Ball: 


The President will see these members of Congress in the near 
future. I would apprecfate it if you would furnish me with a 
memorandum commenting upon: 





1, The second paragraph of the letter and the accuracy 
of the statistics 





2. The statement that quantitative limitations against 
Japanese textile products imposed by Italy and the United 
Kingdom. 


Senator Pastore told me on the telephone that this was the 
information that concerned him the most. He said that if Italy 

and the UK were already imposing quantitative limitations objections 
by them to similar limitations would come with poor grace. 


I will be back from Japan on Wednesday. The meeting will probably 
be arranged for shortly after that time. 


Sincerely, 


“Ah ke 


Myer Feldman 
Deputy Special Counsel 
to the President 


Honorable George W. Ball 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


=, 
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mone | DNlniled Glates Senate 


SoLt ©. WC GEE, wre. COMMITTE. ON COMMERCE 


November 14, 1963 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


Our concern as members of Congress over wool textiles and apparel 
imports expressed in our letter to you of August 20, 1963, has now 
reached a point of alarm. 


For the first eight months of this year such imports exceed by 13% 
those for the same period in 1962. Woven wool apparel cloth imports 
are up 9% while American production is down 8%. Wool top imports 
are up 23%; wool yarn imports up 11%; imports of wool apparel are 

up 47%. Inevitably imports for the consumption of wool textiles and 
apparel in 1963 will exceed the all-time 68,200,000 pound record 
established in 1962. 


Nations which resist restrictions advanced by the United States are 
themselves limiting imports to their courtries. We refer specifically 
to the quantitative limitations against Japanese textile products 
imposed by Italy and the United Kingdom. 


What “principle” can possibly baffle our State Department in equally 
and equitably protecting the interests of the United States textile 
industry? 


We believe that our State Department with proper persistence and 
insistence can achieve an international arrangement limiting wool 
textile and apparel imports into the United States. 























The President 
November 14, 1963 
Page - 2 


If efforts fail to resolve this problem by voluntary agreement then we 
assert our firm support of the recommendation contained in the most 
recent Report of the Special Senate Textile Subcommittee - that in such 
an event it is imperative that the United States act unilaterally to 
prevent the utter extinction of the wool and apparel industry with its 
investment and employment so vital to the New England economy. 


In behalf of management and employees who are our constituents, we 


respectfully ask that you direct the proper agencies to take firm and 
summary action to avert this mortal threat. 


os 
/-) spectfully, } 
CK, 5 lee 





| “ORDASions OF ie UNITED STATES 

















